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I 
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All  I  WM  wretched  bj  to  you  I  owed ; 
Alone  from  strangen  tjtarj  comfort  flowed  1 

Lost  to  the  life  jou  gave,  tout  aon  no  more, 
And  now  adopted,  who  was  doomed  before. 
New  bom,  I  may  a  nobler  mother  claim, 
Bttt  dare  not  whiiper  her  immortal  name ; 
Supremely  loTcly,  and  lerenely  great. 
Majestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  sUte ; 
Qneen  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  before 
Agreed — ^yet  now  with  one  consent  adore  1 
One  contest  yet  remains  in  this  desire. 
Who  most  shall  giro  applause  where  all  admire. 

[From  Tht  WcmdertrJl 

Ton  mansion,  made  by  beaming  tapers  gar, 
Drowns  the  dim  night,  and  countofeits  the  day ; 
From  lumined  windows  glancing  on  the  eye, 
Around,  athwart,  the  friiuing  shadows  fly. 
There  midnight  riot  spreads  illusire  joys. 
And  fortune,  health,  and  dearer  time  aestroys. 
Soon  d«*ath*R  dark  agent  to  luxuriant  ease 
Shall  wake  sharp  warnings  in  some  fierce  disease. 
O  man !  thy  fabric 's  like  a  well-formed  state ; 
Thy  thoughts,  first  ranked,  were  sure  designed  the 

great; 
Passions  plebeians  are,  which  faction  raise ; 
Wine,  like  poured  oil,  excites  the  raging  blase ; 
Then  giddy  anarchy's  rude  triumphs  rise : 
Then  sorereign  Reason  from  her  empire  flies : 
That  ruler  once  deposed,  wisdom  and  wit. 
To  noise  and  folly  place  and  power  submit ; 
Like  a  frail  bark  thy  weaktaed  mind  is  tost, 
Unsteered,  unbalanced,  till  its  wealth  is  lost. 

The  miser-spirit  eyes  the  spendthrift  heir. 
And  mourns,  too  late,  effects  of  sordid  care. 
His  treasures  fly  to  cloy  each  fawning  slare, 
Yet  erudge  a  stone  to  dignify  his  grare. 
For  wis,  low-thoughted  cratt  his  life  employed ; 
For  this,  though  wealthy,  he  no  wealth  enjoyed ; 
For  this,  he  gnped  the  poor,  and  alms  denied. 
Unfriended  Dyed,  and  unlamented  died. 
Yet  smile,  griered  shade!  when  that  onprosperous 

store 
Fast  lessens,  when  gay  hours  return  no  more ; 
Smile  at  thy  heir,  beholding,  in  his  fall. 
Men  once  obliged,  like  him,  uximteful  all  I 
Then  thought-mspiring  wo  his  heart  shall  mend. 
And  proye  his  only  wise,  unflattering  friend. 

Folly  exhibits  thus  unmanly  sport, 
While  plotting  mischief  keeps  reserred  her  court. 
Lo !  from  that  mount,  in  blasting  sulphur  broke, 
Stream  flames  yoluminous,  enwrapped  with  smoke ! 
In  chariot-shape  they  whirl  up  yonder  tower, 
Lean  on  its  brow,  and  like  destruction  lower  I 
From  the  black  depth  a  fiery  l^on  springs ; 
Each  bold  bad  spectre  claps  her  sounding  winn : 
And  straight  beneath  a  summoned,  traitorous  oand, 
On  horror  bent,  in  dark  conyention  stand : 
From  each  fiend's  month  a  ruddy  yiq>our  flows. 
Glides  throu^  the  roof^  and  o'er  the  council  glows : 
The  yillidns,  close  beneath  the  infection  pent. 
Feel,  all  possessed,  their  rising  gsdls  ferment ; 
And  bum  with  faction,  hate,  ami  yengeful  ire. 
For  rapine,  blood,  and  deyartatlon  di^f 
But  justice  marks  their  ways :  she  wsves  in  air 
The  sword,  high-thieate&inff,  like  a  eomet's  glare. 

While  Imts  dark  yillany  herself  deoeiyes^ 
There  studious  honesty  our  yiew  lelieyct. 
A  feeble  taper  from  yon  lonesome  room. 
Scattering  thin  rays,  just  gliomisn  through  the 

gloom. 
There  sits  the  saf^eni  bud  in  mmeful  mood. 
And  glows  impassioned  for  his  oountrf 's  good  I 
All  the  farijdit  spirits  of  the  just  commned, 
lafonn,  zenne^  and  ptonifi  hie  towering  mind  I 


ROBERT  BLAIB. 

Mr  Souther  has  incautiously  yentnred  a  state- 
ment in  his  *  Life  of  Cowper,'  that  Blair^s  Gniee  is 
the  only  poem  he  could  call  to  mind  which  has  bera 
composed  in  imitation  of  the  'Night  Thoughts.' 
*  The  Graye*  was  written  nrior  to  the  publication  of 
the  *  Night  Thoughts,'  and  has  no  other  resemblanoe 
to  the  work  of  Young,  than  that  it  is  of  a  seriooa 
dcyout  cast,  and  is  in  blank  yerse.  The  author  waa 
an  accomplished  and  exemplary  Scottish  cler(mnaii, 
who  ei^oyed  some  private  fortune,  independent  of 
his  profession,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  liye  in  a 
superior  style,  and  cultiyatc  the  acquaintance  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  As  a  poet  of  pleasing  and 
elegant  manners,  a  botanist  and  florist,  as  wdll  as  a 
man  of  scientific  and  general  knowledge,  his  sode^ 
was  much  courted,  and  he  enjoyed  the  oorrespono- 
ence  of  Dr  Isaac  Watts  and  Dr  Doddridge.  Blair 
WAS  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1699,  his  father  being 
minister  of  the  Old  Church  there.  In  1731  he  was 
appointed  to  tlie  living  of  Athelstaneford,  a  parish 
in  East  Lotluan.  Previous  to  his  ordination,  he  had 
written  *  The  Grave,'  and  submitted  the  manu- 
script to  Watts  and  Doddridge.  It  was  published 
in  1743.  Blair  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in 
February  1746.  By  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  Mr  Law,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
Univentity  of  Edinburgh  (to  whose  memory  he 
dedicated  a  poem),  he  left  a  numerous  family ;  and 
his  fourth  son,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  rose  to  be 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

*  The  Grave'  is  a  complete  and  powerfU  poem,  of 
limited  design,  but  masterly  execution.  The  sub- 
ject precluded  much  originality  of  conception,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  is  recommended  by  its  awf^  im- 
portance and  its  universal  application.  The  style 
seems  to  be  formed  upon  that  of  the  old  sacred  and 
puritanical  poets,  elevated  by  the  author's  admira- 
tion of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  There  is  a  Scottish 
presbyterian  character  about  the  whole,  rdieved  by 
occasional  flashes  and  outbreaks  of  true  genius. 
These  coruscations  sometimes  subside  into  low  and 
vulgar  ideas,  as  towards  the  close  of  the  following 
noble  passage : — 

Where  are  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  wart 
The  Roman  Cfesan  and  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
The  boast  of  story  1    Where  the  hot-brained  youth, 
Who  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
From  kings  of  all  the  then  discovered  globe  ; 
And  cried,  forsooth,  because  his  arm  was  hampered. 
And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work ! 
Alas,  how  slim — dishonourably  slim  1 
And  crammed  into  a  space  we  blush  to  name  1 
Proud  royalty  I     How  altered  in  thy  looks  I 
How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue  1 
Son  of  the  morning  I  whither  art  thou  gone  t 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spanglwi  head« 
And  the  miuestic  menace  of  thine  eyes 
Felt  from  atari    Pliant  and  powerless  now : 
Like  new-bom  infant  wound  up  in  his  swathes. 
Or  victim  tumbled  flat  upon  his  back. 
That  throbs  beneath  his  sacrificer's  knife ; 
Mute  must  thou  bear  the  strife  of  little  tongaesi 
And  coward  insults  of  the  base-bom  crowd. 
That  grudge  a  privilege  thou  never  hadst, 
But  only  hoped  for  in  the  peaceful  graven 
Of  being  unmolested  and  alone! 
Arabia's  gums  and  odoriferous  drugs. 
And  honours  by  the  heralds  duly  paid 
In  mode  and  form,  e'en  to  a  very  scmple ; 
{Oh.  cruel  irony  t)  these  come  too  late. 
And  only  moc£  whom  they  weie  meant  to  honoarl 
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The  death  of  the  strong  man  is  forcibly  depicted — 

Strength,  too !  thou  surlj  and  less  gentle  boast 
Of  those  that  laugh  loud  at  the  Tillage  ring  I 
A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  thee  down 
With  greater  ease  than  e*er  thou  didst  the  stripling 
That  nshly  dared  thee  to  the  unequal  fight. 
What  groan  was  that  I  heard !    Deep  groan,  indeed. 
With  anguish  hearj  laden  I  let  me  trace  it : 
From  jonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man. 
By  stronger  arm  belaboured,  gasps  for  breath 
Like  a  hard-hunted  beast.    How  his  great  heart 
B«kts  thick  1  his  roomj  chest  bj  far  too  scant 
To  give  the  lungs  full  play  I     what  now  arail 
The   strong-buflt    sinewy    limbs    and   well -spread 

shoulders ! 
See,  how  he  tugs  for  life,  and  lays  about  him. 
Mad  with  his  pain  1    Eager  he  catches  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  h^d,  and  grasps  it  hard, 
Just  like  a  creature  drowning.    Hideous  siffht  I 
Oh  how  his  eyes  stand  out,  and  stare  full  ghastly  I 
While  the  distemper's  rank  and  deadly  renom 
Shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  'cross  his  bowels. 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up.    Heard  you  that  groan  t 
It  was  hb  last.    See  how  the  great  Uoliah, 
Just  like  a  child  that  brawled  itself  to  rest, 
Lies  stilL  What  mean'st  thou  then,  0  mighty  boaster, 
To  raunt  of  nerres  of  thine  1    What  means  the  bull, 
Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  nlay  the  coward. 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man ; 
That,  knowing  well  the  slockneM  of  his  arm. 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife  I 

In  our  extracts  fW)m  Congreyc,  we  have  quoted  a 
passage,  much  admired  by  Johnson,  descriptiye  of 
the  awe  and  fear  inspired  by  a  cathedral  scene  at 
midnight,  *  where  all  is  hushed  and  still  as  death.' 
Blair  has  ventured  on  a  similar  description,  and  htm 
imparted  to  it  a  terrible  and  gloomy  power — 

See  yonder  hallowed  fane  I  the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  forgot. 
And  buried  midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were : 
There  lie  interred  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up  :  hark  !  how  it  howls !  methinks 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary ! 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul  bird. 
Rocked  in  the  spire,  screams  loud :  the  gloomy  aisles). 
Black  -  plastered,  and  hung  round  with  slireds  of 

'scutcheons. 
And  tattered  coats  of  arms,  send  back  the  sound. 
Laden  with  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults. 
The  mansions  of  the  dead.  Roused  from  their  slomben, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise, 
Urin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen. 
Pass  and  repass,  hushed  as  the  foot  of  night. 
Again  the  screech-owl  shrieks — ungracious  sound  I 
I'U  hear  no  more ;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill. 

With  tenderness  equal  to  his  strength,  Blafar  la- 
ments the  loss  of  death-divided  friendships — 

Invidious  Grave !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one  1 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul  I 
Sweetener  of  life  I  and  solder  of  society  I 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labours  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  thy  gentle  heart. 
Anxious  to  please.    Oh !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wandered  heedless  on. 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-covered  bank. 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  imderwood. 
Sweet  murmuring,  methought   the   shnll  -  tongued 
ihniih 


Mended  his  song  of  love ;  the  sooty  blackbird 
'  Mellowed  his  pipe,  and  softened  every  note : 
The  eglantine  smelled  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress !    Oh  I  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seemed  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still,  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happineM 
Too  exquisite  to  last.     Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance  1 

Some  of  his  images  are  characterised  by  a  Shak- 
spearian  force  and  picturesque  fancy:  of  suicides 
he  says — 

The  common  damned  shun  their  society. 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  fouL 

Men  tee  their  friends 
Drop  off  like  leaves  in  autumn ;  yet  launch  out 
Into  fantastic  schemes,  %Bhu^  the  umg  liven 
In  the  worlcTt  hale  and  fmdegeneroJte  days 
Would  scarce  have  leisure  for. 

The  divisions  of  churchmen  are  for  ever  closed— 

The  lawn-robed  prelate  and  plain  presbyt^, 
Erewhile  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet, 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  eister'ttreanu 
That  tome  rude  interpoting  rock  hat  tplit, 

Man,  sick  of  bliss,  tried  evil ;  and,  as  a  result^ 

The  good  he  scorned 
Stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-ufied  ghost, 
Not  to  return  ;  or,  if  it  did,  in  visits. 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between. 

The  latter  simile  has  been  appropriated  by  Mr 
Campbell,  in  his  *  Pleasures  of  Ht>|)e,'  with  one 
sliglit  verbal  alteration,  which  can  scarcely  be  callcMl 
an  improvement — 

What  though  my  winged  hours  of  blliw  have  beon. 
Like  angel  vbits,  few  and  far  between. 
The  original  comparison  seems  to  bclonp  to  an 
obscure  religious  poet,  Norris  of  Bc*Tnerton,  who, 
prior  to  Blair,  ,wrote  a  poem,  *  The  Parting,*  which 
contains  the  following  verse : — 

How  fading  are  the  joys  we  dote  upon  ; 
Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone ; 

But  those  who  soonest  take  their  flight. 
Are  the  most  exquisite  and  stroii;;. 

Like  angds*  vitittthort  and  bright; 
Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 

The  coodusion  of '  The  Grave'  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  inferior  to  the  eariier  portions  of  the  poem ; 
yet  ttie  following  passage  has  a  dignity,  pathos,  and 
devotional  rapture,  equal  to  the  higher  flights  of 
Toung : — 

Thrice  welcome.  Death  I 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step. 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wished-for  shore.    Prodigious  change  I 
Our  bane  turned  to  a  blessing!    Death,  diAarme^i, 
Loses  his  fellness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scoufved  the  venom  out.    Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace !    How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night-aews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weaiT  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  hun  t  in  the  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
B]r  unperceived  degrees  he  wears  away ; 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting  I 
High  in  his  faith  and  hopes,  look  how  he  reaches 
AfUr  the  prize  in  view  I  and,  like  a  bird 
That's  hampered,  struggles  hard  to  get  away  I 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 
Of  the  fast-ooming  harveii.    Then,  oh  then. 
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does  Young  adrert  to  the  quiet  letuemenl  of  his 
country  life — 

Blest  be  that  hand  diyine,  which  genUj  laid 
Mj  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shade ! 
The  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas, 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril ; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore^ 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throngs 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  sUent  still ; 
Pursue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death* 
Here  like  a  shepherd,  gazing  from  his  hut, 
Touching  his  reed,  or  kaning  on  his  stafi^ 
Eager  ambition's  fieiy  chase  I  see ; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Bunt  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine ;  as  the  fox  for  wiles ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  alL 
Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  t 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame^ 
Earth's  hi^est  station  ends  in  *  here  he  lies,' 
And '  dust  to  dust'  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

And  when  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of 
man  from  the  ualogies  of  nature,  with  what  ex- 
quisite taste  and  m^ody  does  he  characterise  the 
oianges  and  varied  appearances  of  creation^ 

Look  nature  through,  'tis  revolution  all ; 

All  change,  no  des^ ;  day  follows  night,  and  niffht 

The  dying  day ;  stars  rise  and  set,  and  set  and  rise : 

Earth  takes  the  example.    See,  the  Summer  gay. 

With  her  green  chaplet  and  ambrosial  flowers. 

Droops  into  pallid  Autumn :  Winter  gray, 

Homd  with  frost  and  turbulent  with  storm. 

Blows  Autumn  and  his  eolden  fruits  away, 

Then  melts  into  the  Spnng :  soft  Spring,  with  breath 

Faronian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south. 

Recalls  the  first.    All,  to  reflourish,  fades : 

As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks  to  reasoend : 

Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

He  thus  moralises  on  human  life — 


Life  speeds  away 


From  point  to  point,  though  seeming  to  stand  stilL 

The  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth. 

Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen ; 

Yet  soon  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone. 

Warnings  point  out  our  danger ;  gnomons,  time  ; 

As  these  are  useless  when  the  sun  is  set. 

So  those,  but  when  more  glorious  reason  shines. 

Reason  diould  judge  in  aU ;  in  reason's  eye 

That  sedentary  shMow  travels  hard. 

But  such  our  gravitation  to  the  wrong, 

So  prone  our  hearts  to  whisper  that  we  wish, 

'TIS  later  with  the  wise  than  he's  aware : 

A  Wilmington!  eoes  slower  than  the  sun : 

And  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day ; 

Even  age  itself.    Fresh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 

In  furrowed  brows.    To  eentle  life's  descent 

We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain. 

We  take  fair  days  in  winter  for  the  spring. 

And  turn  our  blessings  into  bane.    Smce  oft 

Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel. 

He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  his  years. 

Thus,  at  life's  latest  eve,  we  keep  in  store 

One  disappointment  sure,  to  crown  the  rest-^ 

The  disappointment  of  a  promised  hour. 

And  again  in  a  still  nobler  strain,  where  he  oom- 
pares  human  life  to  the 


Self-flattered,  unexperienced,  high  in  hope. 

When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer  and  stroamen  gay. 

We  cut  our  cable,  laui^  into  the  world, 

*  Losd  Wilmington. 


And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  friend ; 
All  in  some  darling  enterprise  embarked  : 
But  where  is  he  can  fathom  its  event! 
Amid  a  multitude  of  artless  hands. 
Ruin's  v^  perquisite,  her  lawful  prise  I 
Some  steer  aright,  but  the  black  blast  blows  hard. 
And  pufis  them  wide  of  hope :  with  hearts  of  proof 
Full  against  wind  and  tide,  some  win  their  way. 
And  when  strong  eflTort  has  deserved  the  port. 
And  tugged  it  into  view,  'tis  won  !  'tis  lost ! 
Though  strong  their  oar,  still  stronger  is  their  fiUe  : 
They  strike  !  and  vHiile  they  triumph  they  expire. 
In  stress  of  weather  most,  some  sink  outright : 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  names  the  billows  close; 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  bom. 
Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind. 
Like  a  flag  floating  when  the  bark's  ingulfed ; 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
One  Csesar  lives ;  a  thousand  are  forgot 
How  few  beneath  auspicious  planets  bom 
(Darlings  of  Providence !  fond  Fate's  elect  I) 
with  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promised  port. 
With  all  their  wishes  frei^ted  !  yet  even  these. 
Freighted  with  all  their  wuhes,  soon  complain ; 
Free  from  misfortune,  not  from  nature  free, 
Thev  still  are  men,  and  when  is  man  secure  I 
As  fatal  time,  as  storm  !  the  rush  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength,  their  numberless  escapes 
In  rain  end.    And  now  their  proud  success 
But  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  brow : 
What  pain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own. 
Their  nest  so  deeply  downed,  and  built  so  high  ! 
Too  low  they  build,  vdio  build  beneath  the  stars. 

With  such  a  throng  of  poetical  imagery,  bursts  of 
sentiment,  and  rays  of  fancy,  does  the  poet-divine 
clothe  the  trite  and  simple  truths,  that  all  is  vanity, 
and  that  man  is  boro  to  die ! 

These  thoughts,  O  Night !  are  thine ; 
From  thee  they  came  like  lovers'  secret  sighs. 
While  others  slept.    So  C^thia,  poets  feign. 
In  shadows  veiled,  soft,  sliding  from  her  sphere^ 
Her  shepherd  cheered  ;  of  her  enamoured  less 
Than  I  of  thee.    And  art  thou  still  imsung. 
Beneath  whose  brow,  and  by  whose  aid,  I  sing  t 
Immortal  silence !  where  shall  I  begin  ? 
Where  end !  or  how  steal  music  from  Uie  spheres 
To  soothe  their  goddess  1 

O  mi^estic  Night ! 
Nature's  great  ancestor  I  Day's  elder  bom  I 
And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  sun ! 
By  mortals  and  immortals  seen  with  awe  1 
A  starry  crown  thy  raven  brow  adorns. 
An  azure  zone  thy  waist ;  clouds,  in  heaven's  loom 
Wrought  through  varieties  of  shape  and  shade. 
In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine, 
Thv  flowing  mantle  form,  and,  heaven  throughout. 
Voluminously  pour  thy  pompous  train  : 
Thy  gloomy  grandeurs — Nature's  most  august. 
Inspiring  aspect  I — claim  a  grateful  verse  ; 
And,  like  a  sable  curtain  starred  with  gold. 
Drawn  o'er  my  labours  past,  shall  clothe  the  scene. 

This  magnificent  apostrophe  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  oar  poetry  since  the  epic  strains  of 
MUton. 

Om  Life^  DecUhf  and  ImmorkUiiy. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  Fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes : 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  wo, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose 
I  wake :  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more  ! 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
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I  wake,  enH*rging  from  a  tea  of  draunt 
TamultuooB ;  where  my  wrecked  desponding  thou|^ft 
From  ware  to  w»Te  of  fancied  mieerj 
At  random  drore,  her  helm  of  reason  loet. 
Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain 
(A  bitter  change !),  sererer  for  seTeie : 
The  day  too  short  for  my  distress  ;  and  night, 
£*en  in  the  lenith  of  her  dark  domain. 
Is  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  mT  late. 

Night,  sable  goddess  I  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  mi^esty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence  how  doul !  and  darkness  how  profound  1 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.    Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  ftilfilled : 
Fate  I  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  loee  no  more. 

Silence  and  Darkness !  solemn  sisters !  twins 
From  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thou|^t 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve 
(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man), 
Assist  me :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grare ; 
The  graTO  your  kingdom :  there  this  frame  shall  fall 
A  rictim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
But  what  are  Te  t 

Thou,  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  Silence,  when  the  morning  stars. 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  biul ; 
Oh  Thou !  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure. 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul, 
Tliis  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray, 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.    Oh  lead  my  mind 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  wo). 
Lead  it  through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death. 
And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
Nor  lera  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song ; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason  ;  my  best  mil 
Teach  rectitude ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolre 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear ; 
Nor  let  the  phial  of  thr  vengeanoe,  poured 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain,    *    * 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  alyect,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  1 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  I 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes, 
From  different  natures  marvellouslv  mixed. 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  I 
Distingushed  Unk  in  beinjf s  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  Uie  Deity ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt  1 
Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine  t 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust : 
Helpless  immortal  I  insect  infinite  I 
A  worm !  a  sod !    I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  mysuf  am  lost.    At  home,  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast. 
And  wondering  at  her  own.    How  reason  reels  I 
Oh  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man ! 
Triumphantly  distressed !  what  joy !  what  dread  1 
Alternately  transported  and  aUrmed ! 
What  qui  preserve  my  life !  or  what  destroy  I 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

^is  past  conjecture  ;  all  things  rise  in  proof : 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread. 
What  thoiuh  my  soul  fiuitastic  measures  trod 
O^er  fairy  &lds  ;  or  mourned  along  the  gloom 
Of  silent  woods  ;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurled  headlong  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  cliff;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 


With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  I 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  Batora 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  common  clod  :    *    * 
Even  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal  t   ^  * 

Why,  then,  their  loss  deplore  that  are  not  lost  t  *  * 
J%it  is  the  desert,  (hit  the  solitude : 
How  populous,  how  vital  is  the  grave ! 
This  IS  creation's  melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  laud  of  apparitions,  empty  shiuies  t 
All,  all  on  eartn,  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed ; 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  moitt 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule  ; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  diut,  and  death. 
Strong  death  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bii^ 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove, 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free 
From  real  life ;  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light. 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  m  his  sire. 
Embryos  we  must  be  till  we  burst  the  shell. 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  lifi^ 
The  life  of  gods,  oh  transport  I  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool  man  I  here  buries  all  his  thoii^li{ 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  pinions  all  his  wuhes ;  winged  fay  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite :  and  reach  it  there 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality, 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 
Wliat  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  g^ow 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just, 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  I 
Where  time,  and  piin,  and  chance,  and  death  ezplltl 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought. 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust  t 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires. 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleneM, 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  ahurmed, 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge^ 
Reseinbles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  wafl  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

IThoughit  <m  TmeJ] 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  tlnit 

But  from  its  loss :  to  ffive  it  then  a  tongue 

Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 

Where  are  they !  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch : 

How  much  is  to  be  done!  My  hopes  and  fean 

Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  vergo 

Look  down — on  what  t  A  fathomless  abyss. 

A  dread  eternity  I  how  surely  mine ! 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me. 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  iK^unties  of  an  hour! 

0  time !  than  gold  more  sacred  ;  more  a  load 
Than  lead  to  fools,  and  fools  reputed  wise. 
What  moment  granted  man  without  account  t 
What  years  are  squandered,  wisdom's  debt  unpal^ ! 
Our  wealth  in  days  all  due  to  that  discharge. 
Haste,  haste,  he  lies  in  wait,  he's  at  the  door , 
Insidious  Death ;  should  his  strong  hand 
No  composition  sets  the  prisoner  free. 
Eternity's  inexorable  chain 
Fast  binds,  and  vengeance  claims  the  full 


Youth  is  not  rich  in  time ;  it  may  be  poor; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing ;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth  ; 
And  what  it's  worth,  ask  death-beds ;  they  can  teU. 
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Pftii  with  it  M  with  life«  reluctant ;  big 
With  hoW  hope  of  nobler  time  to  coiue ; 
Time  h^er  aimed,  still  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  and  angeLi,  rirtue  more  diriue. 

On  all  important  time,  through  erery  age. 

Though  much,  and  warm,  the  wise  have  urged,  the 

Ii  yet  unborn  who  dulj  weighs  an  hour. 

*  Vf9  lost  a  day ' — the  prince  who  nobly  cried. 

Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown. 

Of  Rome  f  say,  rather,  lord  of  human  race : 

He  spoke  as  UT  deputed  by  mankind. 

So  should  all  speak ;  so  reason  speaks  in  all : 

Prom  the  soft  whispers  of  that  Ood  in  man. 

Why  fly  to  folly,  why  to  frenzy  fly, 

Por  rescue  from  the  blessings  we  possess ! 

Time,  tiie  supreme  I — Time  is  eternity ; 

Preg^iant  witn  all  that  makes  archangels  smile. 

Who  murders  Time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 

A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adored. 

Ah  I  how  unjust  to  nature  and  himself 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man ! 
like  duldren  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports. 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  wptai  too  short  we  tax  as  tedious  too ; 
Torture  inrention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed, 
And  whirl  us  ^ppy  riddance)  from  ourselyes. 

Time,  in  adranoe,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age. 
Behold  him  when  passed  by  ;  what  then  is  seen 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  I 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 
Rueful,  aghast,  cry  out  on  his  career. 

We  waste,  not  use  our  time ;  we  breathe,  not  lire ; 
Time  wasted  is  exintence ;  used,  is  life  : 
And  bare  existence  roan,  to  live  ordained, 
Wrings  and  oppresses  with  euomious  weight. 
And  why  t  since  time  was  giren  for  use,  not  waste, 
Eigoined  to  fly,  with  tempest,  tide,  and  stara. 
To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man. 
^nme's  use  was  doomed  a  pleasure,  waitte  a  pain. 
That  man  might  feel  his  error  if  unHeen, 
And,  feeling,  fly  to  labour  for  his  cure  ; 
Not  blundering,  split  on  idleueos  for  ease. 

We  push  time  from  us,  and  we  wie^h  him  back  ; 
life  we  think  long  and  short ;  death  seek  and  shun. 
Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity  !  while 
Here,  how  tasteless!  and  how  terrible  when  gone  I 
Gone  t   they  ne*er  go ;  when  past,  they  haunt  ui 

still: 
The  spirit  walks  of  erery  day  deceased. 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns. 
Nor  death  nor  life  delight  us.    If  time  past. 
And  time  possessed,  both  pain  us,  what  can  please  ! 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordained. 
Time  used.    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
^  rigorous  efibrt,  and  an  honest  aim. 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death : 
He  walks  with  nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

*Tii  gieittlj  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  hearon. 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  n^wi. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call ; 
If  wisdom's  friend  her  best,  if  not,  worst  foe. 

All-eensual  man,  because  untouched,  unseen. 
He  looks  on  time  as  nothing.    Nothing  else 
li  truly  man's  ;  'tis  fortune^s.    Time's  a  god. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  of  Time's  omnipotence  I 
Por,  or  against,  what  wonders  can  he  do  ! 
And  will :  to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 
Not  on  those  terms  was  time  (heayen's  stranger  I)  sent 
On  hia  important  embassy  to  man. 


Lorenzo  I  no :  on  the  long  destined  hour. 
Prom  ererlastiag  ages  growing  ripe, 
That  memorable  hour  of  wondrous  birth, 
^lien  the  Dread  Sire,  on  emanation  bent. 
And  big  with  nature,  rising  in  his  might. 
Called  forth  creation  (for  then  time  was  bora) 
By  Godhead  streaming  through  a  thousand  worlds  ; 
Not  on  those  terms,  from  the  great  dajrs  of  heayen. 
From  old  eternity's  mysterious  orb 
,  Was  time  cut  off^  and  cast  beneath  the  skies  ; 
The  skies,  which  watch  him  in  his  new  abode. 
Measuring  his  motions  by  reroWing  spheres. 
Thai  horologe  machinery  difine. 
Hours,  days,  and  months,  and  years,  his  children  plaj» 
Like  numerous  wings,  around  him,  as  he  flies  ; 
Or  rather,  as  unequal  plumes,  they  shape 
His  ample  pinions,  swift  as  darted  flame. 
To  sain  his  goal,  to  reach  his  ancient  rest. 
And  join  anew  eternity,  his  sire  : 
In  his  immutability  to  nest. 
When  worlds  that  count  his  circles  now,  unhinged^ 
(Fate  the  loud  signal  sounding)  headlong  rush 
To  timeless  night  and  chaos,  whence  they  rose. 

But  why  on  time  so  larish  is  my  song : 
On  this  great  theme  kind  Nature  keeps  a  school 
To  teach  her  sous  herself.     Each  night  we  die — 
Each  morn  are  bom  anew ;  each  day  a  life ; 
And  shall  we  kill  each  day!  If  trifling  killtt. 
Sure  rice  must  butcher.    0  what  heaps  of  Mlain 
Ciy  out  for  vengeance  on  us  !  time  detstroycd 
Is  suicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  9pilt. 

Throw  years  away  ! 
Throw  empires,  and  be  blameless :  moments  seize ; 
Heaven's  on  their  wing:  a  moment  we  may  wish. 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy.  Rid  day  standstill. 
Bid  him  drive  back  his  car  and  re-inipart 
The  period  past,  re-give  the  given  hour. 
Lorenzo  !  more  than  miracles  we  want. 
Lorenzo  !  0  for  yesterdays  to  come  ! 

[ne  Man  w&ose  ThoughU  arenotofthii  WcHdJ] 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw. 
What  nothing  less  tluai  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  woiid. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye. 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm  ; 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life. 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet. 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptied  and  the  slaye, 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  herd  I  he  sees. 
Bewildered  in  the  yale ;  in  all  unlike! 
His  full  reverse  in  all !  what  higher  praise  t 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right! 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 
Wlien  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  give  to  Fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  Nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  hia  owb» 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities ; 
His  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace. 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread  ; 
While  party-coloured  shreds  of  happiness, 
W^^ith  hideous  nps  between^patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  pufi^of  Fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs :  where  thej 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity. 
Wliat  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees. 
I  An  empire  in  his  balanoe  weighs  a  grain. 
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Thej  things  terrestriAl  wonhip  m  diTine ; 

Ulfi  hopes,  immortftlf  blow  ihem  br  m  dust 

That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  surrej, 

Mlkich  lones,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 

Titles  and  honours  (if  thej  prote  his  £ate) 

He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignitj ; 

No  dignitj  they  find  in  aught  besides. 

Thej  triumph  m  externals  (which  .conceal 

Man*s  real  glorj),  proud  of  an  eclipse : 

Himself  too  much  ne  prizes  to  be  proud. 

And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  mao* 

Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect 

Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade : 

Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  iires  on  prej. 

Thej  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  hoaren. 

Nor  Rtoops  to  think  hin  injurer  his  foe. 

Nought  but  what  wounds  his  rirtue  wounds  hit  peace. 

A  corered  heart  their  character  defends ; 

A  corered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 

With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees, 

Wliile  to*;ir  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall. 

Their  no-jojs  end  where  his  full  feast  begins ; 

His  jojs  create,  theirs  murder  future  bliss. 

To  triumph  in  existence  his  alone ; 

And  his  alone  triumphantlj  to  think 

His  true  existence  is  not  jet  begun. 

His  clorious  course  was  jesterdaj  complete ; 

DeaUi  then  was  welcome,  jet  life  still  i«  sweet. 

[Prwrattination,} 

Be  wise  to-daj ;  'tis  madness  to  defer : 
Next  daj  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  siler  vear  it  steals,  till  all  are  fied. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  freouent,  would  not  this  bo  strange! 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bean 
The  palm,  *  That  all  men  are  about  to  lire,' 
For  erer  on  the  brink  of  being  bom : 
All  paj  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
Thej  one  daj  shall  not  drirel,  and  their  pride 
On  this  rerenion  takes  up  resdj  praise ; 
At  least  their  own  ;  their  future  selres  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  life  thej  ne'er  will  lead  1 
Time  lodgnd  in  their  own  hands  is  Follj's  rails ; 
That  lodged  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  thej  consign ; 
The  thing  thej  can't  but  purpose,  thej  postpone. 
Tis  not  in  folir  not  to  scorn  a  fool. 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatoij  man. 
And  that  through  ererj  stage.    Wheb  joung,  indeed. 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  noblj  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ounwlres,  and  onlj  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirtj  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  fortj,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fiftj  chides  his  infamous  delaj. 
Poshes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolre ; 
In  all  the  magnanimitj  of  thought 
Resolres,  and  re^resolres ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  1  because  he  thinks  himself  immortaL 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselres,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread : 
Bat  their  heiuls  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close ;  where  past  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found, 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  skj  retains. 
The  pitted  ware  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 
So  dies^  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 


[/Vom  the  Lote  of  FameJ] 

Not  all  on  books  their  criticism  waste; 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  justlj  taste, 
And  eat  their  waj  to  fiunt  1  with  anxioot  thougjhl 
The  salmon  is  revised,  the  turbot  bought. 
Impatient  Art  rebukes  the  sun's  delaj. 
And  bids  December  jield  the  fVuits  of  Maj. 
Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  comblxM 
The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is,  to  dine ; 
Half  of  their  precious  daj  thej  give  the  hitt^ 
And  to  a  kind  digestion  spare  the  rest. 
Apicius  here,  the  taster  or  the  town. 
Feeds  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

These  worthies  of  the  palate  guard  with  care 
The  Kacred  annals  of  their  bills  of  fare ; 
In  those  choice  books  their  pane^nrrics  read. 
And  scorn  the  creatures  that  for  hunger  fted  { 
If  man,  bj  feeding  well,  commences  great, 
Much  more  the  worm,  to  whom  that  man  ii  mettL 

Belus  with  solid  glorj  will  be  crowned ; 
He  huy*  no  phantom,  no  vain  emptj  sound. 
Rut  builds  himself  a  name;  and  to  be  great| 
Sinks  in  a  quarrj  an  immense  estate ; 
In  co.«it  and  grandeur  Chandos  he'll  outdo; 
And,  Burlington,  thj  taste  is  not  so  true ; 
The  pile  is  finished,  ererj  toil  is  past. 
And  full  perfection  is  arrired  at  last ; 
When  lo  !  mj  lord  to  some  small  comer  rant, 
And  leaves  state-rooms  to  strangers  and  to  duni. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay, 
ProvidcM  a  home,  fVom  which  to  run  awaj. 
In  Rritain  what  is  manj  a  lordlj  seat, 
But  a  discharge  in  full  for  an  estate  I 

Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  leaming  dote. 
And  think  thej  grow  immortal  as  thej  Quotew 
To  natch-work  leamed  quotations  are  allied  ; 
Dotn  strire  to  make  oar  porertj  oar  pride. 


mom  gnftl  t 


Let  high  birth  triumph  !  what  can  be 
Nothing — but  merit  in  a  low  estate. 
To  Virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 
Vice,  though  descended  fW>m  the  Conqueror* 
Shall  men,  like  figures,  pass  for  high  or  base, 
Slight  or  important  onlj  bj  their  place  t 
Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise ; 
The  fool  or  knare  that  wears  a  title,  lies. 
Ther  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlaige. 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge. 

[The  Emptinett  ofRichee.l 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine  t 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  the  mine  I 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  less 
To  mak^  our  fortune  than  our  happiness : 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  often  see, 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree, 
Themselres  unblessed.    The  poor  are  onlj  poor. 
Rut  what  are  thej  who  droop  amid  their  store  I 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state. 
The  hsppj  onlj  are  the  trulj  great. 
Peasants  enjoy  like  appetites  with  kings, 
And  those  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buj  but  one  new  sense, 
Our  enrj  would  be  due  to  large  expense ; 
Since  not,  those  pomps  which  to  the  great  belong, 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  from  the  thrcmg. 
See  how  thev  beg  an  alms  of  Flatterj : 
Thev  languii<h!  oh,  suppQrt  them  with  a  lie  I 
A  decent  competence  we  fullj  ta**te ; 
It  striken  our  sense,  and  gives  a  constant  feast ; 
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The  nortb-eMt  spends  his  rise ;  be  now,  ilmt  up 

Within  his  iron  care,  the  efl^Te  soath 

Wmrma  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  roid  of  hearen 

Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  Temal  showers  distent. 

At  fini,  a  dnskj  wreath  thej  seem  to  rise. 

Scarce  stuning  either,  but  bj  swift  degrees. 

In  heaps  on  heans  the  doubled  rapour  sails 

Along  the  loaded  sky,  and,  mingling  deep. 

Sits  on  the  horizon  round,  a  settled  gloom  ; 

N<H«  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed, 

OppreMing  life  ;  but  loreljr,  gentle,  kind. 

And  full  of  erery  hope,  of  ereiy  joy. 

The  wish  of  nature.    Gradual  sinks  the  breexe 

Into  a  perfect  calm,  that  not  a  breath 

Is  heard  to  qnirer  through  the  closing  woods, 

Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leares 

Of  aspen  UlL    The  uncurling  floods,  diifused 

In  glassy  breadth,  seem,  through  delusire  lapse, 

Forgetful  of  their  course.    Tis  silence  all. 

And  plessing  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks 

Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and,  mute-imploring,  eye 

The  falling  rerdure.    Hushed  in  short  suspense. 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  winn  with  oil. 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  oflT, 

And  wait  the  approaching  sign,  to  strike  at  onoe 

Into  the  general  choir.     Eren  mountains,  Talss, 

And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 

The  promised  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 

Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 

And  looking  lirely  gratitude.    At  last. 

The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields. 

And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 

Prelusire  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow 

In  large  eflTusion  o'er  the  freshened  world. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 

By  such  as  wander  through  the  lorest-walks. 

Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leares. 

[Btrdi  Pabrimg  m  SprmgJ] 

To  the  deep  woods 
They  haste  awily,  all  as  their  fancy  leads. 
Pleasure,  or  food,  or  secret  safety,  prompts ; 
That  nature's  great  command  may  be  obeyed : 
Nor  all  the  sweet  sensations  they  perceire 
Indulged  in  rain.    Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offitpring ;  the  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few. 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests  : 
Others  apart,  fiar  in  the  ^[rassy  dale 
Or  roughening  waste  their  humble  texture  weare: 
But  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight. 
In  unfrequented  glooms  or  shaggy  banki^ 
Steep,  and  dirided  by  a  babbling  brook. 
Whose  murmurs  soothe  them  all  the  lire-long 

daT, 
When  by  kind  duty  fixed.    Among  the  roots 
Of  hasel  pendent  o'er  the  plaintire  stream. 
They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes, 
Ihy  nrigs  of  tress,  in  artful  fabric  laid. 
And  boimd  with  day  together.    Now  'tis  nought 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air, 
Beai  b^  unnumbered  winn.    The  swallow  sweeps 
TIm  slimy  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  house 
IntsDl :  and  Offten  from  the  careMss  oack 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Sleal  hair  and  wool ;  and  oft,  when  unobserred, 
Plack  frem  tiie  ban  a  straw  ;  till  soft  and  warm. 
Clean  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 
As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits, 
Noi  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task 
Ot  bj  ihiiip  hongeror  by  anooth  dsli^ily 


Though  the  whole  loosened  spring  around   hm 

blows. 
Her  sympathising  lorer  takes  his  stand 
High  on  the  oppontat  bank,  and  ceaseless  rings 
The  tedious  time  away  ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal.    The  appointed  time 
With  pious  toil  fulfilled,  the  callow  youngs 
Warmed  and  expanded  into  perfect  life. 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light ; 
A  helpless  family!  demanding  food 
With  constant  clamour :  0  what  passions  thso, 
Wliat  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care, 
On  the  new  parent  seir^  I  away  they  fly 
Affectionate,  and,  undesiring,  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young. 
Which,  equally  distributed,  again 
The  search  begins.    Eren  so  a  gentle  pair. 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  formed  of  generous  mould. 
And  charmed  with  cares  beyond  the  rulgar  breast, 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  woods. 
Sustained  alone  by  proridential  hearen. 
Oft  as  they,  weeping,  eye  their  infant  train. 
Check  their  own  appetites,  and  giye  them  siL 

Nor  toil  alone  they  scorn ;  exalting  lore, 
By  the  great  Father  of  the  spring  inspired, 
Giyes  instant  courage  to  the  feanUl  race. 
And  to  the  simple  lui.    With  stealthy  wing. 
Should  some  rude  foot  their  woody  haunts  molesl. 
Amid  the  neighbouring  bush  they  silent  drop. 
And  whirring  thence,  as  if  alarmed,  deoeire 
The  unfeeling  schoolboy.    Hence  around  the  head 
Of  wandering  swain  the  white-winged  ployer  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on. 
In  long  excursion,  skims  the  lerel  lawn 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest.     The  wild-ducfc 

hence 
O'er  the  rough  moss,  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath-hen  flutters :  pious  fraud  1  to  lead 
The  hot-pursuing  spaniel  far  astray. 

[A  Smuner  Mommg,'] 

With  quickened  step 
Brown  night  retires :  young  day  pours  in  ftptce^ 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine  ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps  awkward  ;  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  witd-decr  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  early  passenger.     Music  awakes 
The  native  roice  of  undissembled  joy ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hjmns  arise. 
Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leares 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwells ; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  driyes 
His  flock,  to  taste  the  yerdure  of  the  mom. 

[SmMner  EvmrngJ] 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  bpr  degrees. 
Just  o'er  the  yeige  of  day.    The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train. 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne. 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  immense.    And  now, 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  sought  the  bowers 
Of  Amphitrite,  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
(So  Grecian  fable  sung)  he  dips  his  orb  ; 
Now  half  immersed  ;  and  now  a  golden  curre 
Giyes  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears.    ^    * 

Confesse^jrom  yonder  slow-extinguished  cloudy 
All  ether  souening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air ; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.    Fiisttliii 
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She  Mndi  on  mxik ;  Umii  that  of  deeper  dye 
fitofttti  aoft  behind ;  and  then  a  deeper  stilly 
In  cirde  following  cLrde,  gathers  roond, 
To  dose  the  ftoe  of  things.    A  fresher  ffld 
Bepns  to  ware  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  oom : 
While  &t  quail  damours  for  his  runninf  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  tiiistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  Dreese, 
A  idkitening  shower  of  Tegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  non^^t  disdMns :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  dothe  the  coming  year, 
¥nm  fidd  to  field  the  feathered  seeds  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  meny-hearted  ;  and  by  turns  relieres 
Tlie  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhi^  his  witless  heart — 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mixed'anguish  mean»-» 
Sincerely  lores,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass  o'er  many  a  panting  heighti 
And  ralley  sunk,  and  unfrequented ;  where 
At  fiJl  of  ere  the  iairy  people  throng. 
In  Tarious  game  and  rereliy,  to  pass 
The  summer  nicht,  as  rillace  stories  telL 
But  far  about  tney  wander  from  the  grare 
Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  ursed 
Acaanst  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  nand 
Of  impious  Tiolence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunned ;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold —  « 
So  night-struck  fancy  dreams — the  yelling  ghost. 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  eveiy  hedge. 
The  glowworm  lights  his  eem ;  and  through  the  dark 
A  moTing  radiance  twinkles.    Evening  yields 
The  world  to  night ;  not  in  her  winter  robe 
Of  massy  Stygian  woof,  but  loose  arrayed 
In  mantle  dun.    A  faint  erroneous  ray, 
Glanced  from  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  things, 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye ; 
While  waTering  woods,  and  Tillages,  and  streams. 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retained 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene. 
Uncertain  if  beheld.    Sudden  to  heaven 
Thence  weaiy  vision  turns ;  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines ;  and  from  her  genial  rise, 
When  daylight  sickens  till  it  springs  afresh. 
Unrivalled  reigns,  the  fairest  lamp  of  night. 

[ilti^Mntn  Evening  Scene,] 

But  see  the  fading  manv-coloured  woods. 
Shade  deepening  o?er  snade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown ;  a  crowded  umbrage  dusk  ana  dun. 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  muse. 
Low  whimpering,  lead  into  their  leaf-strown  walks, 
And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether :  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  sentle  current :  while  illumined  wide. 
The  dewy-skirted  cloudu  imbibe  the  sun. 
And  throuffh  their  lucid  veil  his  stoftened  forre 
•Shed  o*er  the  peaceful  world.    Then  is  the  time. 
For  those  whom  virtue  and  whom  nature  charm. 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd, 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things : 
To  tread  low-thouf  hted  vice  beneath  their  feet ; 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace ; 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thos  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise. 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead. 
And  through  the  saddened  grove,  where  scarce  is 

heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toiL 


Haply  some  widowed  songster  pours  his  plaint. 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  through  the  tawny  copse ; 
While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks. 
And  eadi  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Swelled  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades. 
Robbed  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock : 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes. 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 
0  let  not,  aimed  from  some  inhuman  eye. 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy ;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm. 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  pound  I 
The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasmg  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  Iw 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove ; 
Oft  startling  such  as  studious  walk  l^low, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams ; 
Till  choked,  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower. 
The  forest  walks,  at  every  rising  gale. 
Roll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  Ix^s,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    E'en  what  remained 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree  ; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards  all  around. 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul.    *        * 
The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shortened  day, 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky. 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  ground  condensed 
The  vapour  throws.    Where  creeping  waters  ooxe. 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind. 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky-mantled  lawn.    Meanwhile  the  moon. 
Full-orbed,  and  breaking  through  the  scattered 

clouds. 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimsoned  east. 
Turned  to  the  sun  direct  her  spotted  disk, 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend, 
And  caverns  deep  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again. 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  clouds  she  seems  to 

stoop. 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  skied  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam  ; 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance  trembling  round  the  world.     •    ♦ 
The  lengthened  night  elapsed,  the  rooming  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright. 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog ; 
The  rigid  hoar-frost  melis  before  his  beam ; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

[Episode  qfLavinia.} 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends ; 
And  Fortune  smil^,  deceitful,  on  her  birth ; 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  deprived  of  all. 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven. 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Amon^  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed. 
Together  thus  they  shunned  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride : 
Almost  on  >fature's  common  bounty  fed ; 
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Like  ih»  gay  Inids  tliai  loiif  them  to  lepoie, 

Content,  and  cuelen  of  to-moRow'i  fkn. 

Her  fona  was  £retber  than  the  monung  rote 

When  the  dew  wets  its  leaTOs ;  unstained  and  pore^ 

As  is  the  lilj,  or  the  mountain  snow. 

The  modest  Virtues  mingled  in  her  ejes» 

Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 

Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowen : 

Or  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told. 

Of  what  her  fiuthless  fortune  promised  onoe. 

Thrilled  in  her  thought,  thej,  like  the  dewy  star 

Of  erening,  shoue  in  tears.    A  natire  pace 

Sat  fiair-proportioned  on  her  polished  limbs. 

Veiled  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire^ 

Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress ;  for  loTeliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  onament, 

But  is,  when  uxuidomed,  adorned  the  most. 

Thou^tless  of  beauty,  die  was  beauty's  self^ 

Recluse  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 

As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 

A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye. 

And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild ; 

So  flourished  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 

The  sweet  Laiinia ;  tiU,  at  length,  compiled 

By  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command. 

With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 

To  glean  Palemon's  fields.    The  pride  of  swains 

Palemon  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich ; 

Who  led  the  rural  life  in  sdl  its  joy 

And  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  sonc 

Transmits  firom  aocient  uncoirupted  times; 

Wlien  tyrant  custom  had  not  sliackled  man, 

But  free  to  follow  nature  wai  the  mode. 

He  then,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 

Amusing,  chanced  beside  his  reaper-train 

To  walk,  when  poor  Larinia  drew  his  eye ; 

Unconscious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 

With  unaffected  blushes  from  his  gaze : 

He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 

The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  concealed. 

That  yeiy  moment  lore  and  chaste  desire 

Spmnp  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown ; 

For  still  the  world  prerailed,  and  its  dread  laugh. 

Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn, 

Siould  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field : 

And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sighed : 

'  What  pity  I  that  so  delicate  a  form. 
By  beauty  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
And  more  than  rulgar  goodness  seem  to  dwell. 
Should  be  deyoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
Of  some  indecent  clown  I    She  looks,  m^tiinVa^ 
Of  old  Acasto*s  line  ;  and  to  my  mind 
Recalls  that  patron  of  mr  happy  life. 
From  whom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rise ; 
Now  to  the  dust  gone  down ;  his  houses,  lands. 
And  once  fair-spreeJling  family,  dissolved. 
Tis  said  that  in  some  lone  obtcure  retreat. 
Urged  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride, 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days. 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  lire, 
Whom  yet  my  fruitless  seardi  could  never  find. 
Romantic  wish !  would  this  the  dau(riiter  were  1' 

When,  strict  inquiring,  from  herwlf  he  found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 
Of  bountiful  Acasto,  who  can  tpeak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surprised  his  heart. 
And  thiwigh  his  nerves  in  shivering  transport  ran  f 
Then  biased  his  smothered  flame,  avowed,  and  bold  ; 
And  as  he  viewed  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity,  wept  at  once. 
ConfuMd  and  £rij^tenea  at  hu  sudden  tears. 
Her  rising  beauties  flushed  a  higher  bloom. 
As  thus  Palemon,  passionate  and  ^ust, 
Poured  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  souL 

*  And  ait  thou,  then,  Aeasto's  dear  remaiiif! 


She,  whom  m^  restless  gratitude  has  sought, 

So  long  in  vam  f    Oh  heaveus  1  the  very  sams^ 

The  softened  image  of  my  noble  friend. 

Alive  his  evexy  look,  his  eveiy  feature, 

More  elegantly  touched.    Sweeter  than  Spring  1 

Thou  sole  surriving  blossom  from  the  root        » 

That  nourished  up  my  fortune  I    Say,  ah  wheie^ 

In  what  sequestered  desert  hast  thou  drawn 

The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Heaven  t 

Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair; 

Thouffh  poverty  s  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain. 

Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years ! 

Oh  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 

Transplant  thee  safe  1  where  vernal  suns  and 

Difiiise  their  warmest,  largest  influence ; 

And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy  I 

111  it  befito  thee,  oh,  it  ill  befits 

Aeasto's  daughter,  his  whose  open  stores. 

Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ample  heart, 

The  lather  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 

The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest-fields, 

Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  einoy. 

Then  throw  that  shameful  pittance  from  uiy  handy 

But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  ta^ ; 

The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine ; 

If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 

Has  on  me  lavished,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss. 

That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee  1' 

Here  ceased  the  youth :  jet  still  his  spedung  9j% 
Expressed  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul. 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love. 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  raised. 
Nor  wanted  he  reply.    Won  by  Uie  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blushed  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought. 
While,  pierced  with  anxious  thought,  she  pined  awaj 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  fate ; 
Amazed,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard, 
Jo^  seized  her  withered  veins,  and  one  bri^t  gleam 
Oi  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours: 
Not  less  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair ; 
Who  flourished  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  reared 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themtielves. 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

[A  Winter  LandteapeJ] 

Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  deseend^ 
At  first  thin-wavering,  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white : 
'TIS  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  maltt 
Along  the  mazy  current.    Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head  ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 
Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray  ; 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill, 
Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.    Drooping,  the  labourer-ox 
Stands  covered  o*er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  heaven. 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Proridence  assigns  them.    One  alone. 
The  red-breasi,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky. 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.    Half-afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  floM^ 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  asaance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is: 
Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  foet.    The  foodlesi  wilda 
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Poor  forth  their  brown  inhAbitants.    The  htm. 
Though  timorotui  of  heart,  and  hard  beeet 
Bj  death  in  yarious  fonns,  dark  mares  and  d<^ga^ 
And  moie  unpitying  men,  the  garden  eeeks. 
Urged  on  bj  fearless  want.    The  bleating  Idne 
Ej^e  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next,  the  glirtening  earth* 
with  looks  of  dumb  despair ;  then,  sad  disponed, 
Diff  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow.  *  * 

Ai  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drires  along  the  darkened  air. 
In  his  own  loose  reyolTing  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow,  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  ; 
Nor  finds  the  riyer  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray. 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stunff  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of 

home 
Rush  on  his  neryes,  and  call  their  yigour  forth 
In  many  a  yain  attempt.    How  sinks  his  soul  I 
What  black  despair,  what  horror,  fills  his  heart  ! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot  which  fiuicy  feigned, 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  from  the  track  and  blessed  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fiut, 
And  eyexy  tempest  howling  o*er  his  head. 
Renders  the  sayage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  coyered  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent  1  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and  what  is  land  unknown. 
What  water  of  the  still  unfix>zen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps,  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift. 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Throu^  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  unseen. 
In  yain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blaring,  and  the  yestment  warm : 
In  yain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  minfflinff  storm,  demand  their  sire 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas ! 
Nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  eyeiy  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense. 
And  o'er  nis  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stiffened  corse. 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  on  the  northern  blast. 

IBenevoleiU  Rtfiectimt^from  *  TTtiifer.'] 

Ah  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud. 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround ; 
ThiTf ,  wno  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ah  little  think  thepr,  while  they  dance  along. 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed, 
B^  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glooms ; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
•  Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  balefril  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  broad 
Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
'With  all  the  fieroer  tortures  of  the  mind, 


Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  c^  life. 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Even  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loven  to  dwell. 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  joined. 
How  many,  racked  with  honest  passionn,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.    How  many  stand 
Around  the  deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life. 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate. 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appalled. 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think ; 
The  consious  heart  of  charity  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss. 
Refining  still,  tne  social  passions  work. 

ffjpnn  on  tht  Secuoni. 

Tlieie,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  theM 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  softening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.    Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  mil  perfection  through  the  swelling  yea 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks. 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 
By  brooks  and  groves  in  hollow-whiMpering  gall 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  thou  !  with  clouds  and  stonus 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled. 
Majestic  darkness  I  On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round  !  what  skill,  what  force  diviuo, 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear  !  a  simple  train 
Yet  so  delightful  mixed,  with  such  kind  art. 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined  ; 
Shade  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade ; 
And  all  so  forming  a  harmonious  whole. 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  rarisb  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  unconscioua  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'enpreads  the  npring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Fee£  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth. 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  reTolv«*s, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend!  join,  eveiy  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join  ;  and  anient  raise 
One  general  song!    To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes. 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms. 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scaroclv  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afrur, 
Who  shake  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
The  impetuous  sonff,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound  ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  mace 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise,  whose  greater  voice 
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Or  bidi  TOO  ioat,  or  bidi  your  roaring  UXL 

So  roll  your  incense,  herbe,  and  ihiita,  and  flowerti 

In  mingled  clouds  to  Him,  wliose  son  exalts. 

Whose  breath  perfumes  jroo,  and  whose  pendl  paints. 

Ye  forests  bend,  je  harrests  wave  to  Him ; 

Breathe  jour  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart. 

As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 

Te  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 

Unconscious  lies,  effuse  jour  mildest  beams ; 

Te  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 

Amid  the  spanf  led  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 

Great  source  of  day  I  blest  image  here  below 

Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pourine  wide. 

From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round. 

On  nature  write  with  eveiybeam  His  praise. 

The  thunder  rolls :  be  hushed  the  prostrate  world. 

While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hynm. 

Bleat  out  afresh  ye  hills ;  ye  mossy  rocks 

Retain  the  sound ;  the  broad  responsive  low. 

Ye  valleys,  raise ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns, 

And  his  unsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 

Ye  woodlands,  all  awake ;  a  Iwundless  song 

Burst  from  the  groves ;  and  when  the  restless  day, 

Expiring,  lays  the  warblinr  world  asleep. 

Sweetest  of  birds!  sweet  Philomela,  chum 

The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise. 

Ye  diiei^  for  vdiom  the  whole  creation  smiles ; 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  the  tongue  of  all. 

Crown  the  great  hymn !  in  swarminx  cities  vast, 

Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  jom 

The  long  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear. 

At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  base ; 

And,  as  each  mingling  £ane  increases  each. 

In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  heaven. 

Or  if  Tou  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 

And  nnd  a  fime  in  every  sacred  grove. 

There  let  the  shepherd's  lute,  the  virgin's  lay. 

The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre. 

Still  sing  the  God  of  seasons  as  they  roll. 

For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 

Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 

Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams, 

Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east — 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more. 

And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat. 

SSiould  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Riren  unknown  to  song ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  'tis  nought  to  me ; 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy. 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 
And  winff  mj  mvstic  flight  to  future  tt'orlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there  vrith  new  powers. 
Will  risin|r  wonders  sing.     I  cannot  go 
W^ere  universal  love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  beUer  still. 
In  infinite  progression.    But  I  lose 
Mywlf  in  Him,  in  light  ineffable ! 
CcMne^  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  pruse. 

{^T%e  Caravan  qf  Mecca,'] 

Breathed  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.    Patient  of  thirst  and  toil, 
Son  of  the  desert !  e'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  withered  heart,  the  fiery  blast. 
Or  from  the  black-red  ether,  burstinf  broad, 
"  "'     the  sadden  whirlwind.    Straight  the  sands 


Commoved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  eome, 
Till  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arise  ;  • 
And  by  their  noon-day  fount  dejected  thiowiit 
Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep. 
Beneath  descending  hills,  the  caravan 
Is  buried  deep.    In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
The  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  itbkp 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  deUy. 

iThe  Siberian  SxOe,'] 

Our  infant  wint^  sinks 
Divested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonished  shoot  into  the  frigid  zone ; 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  stanr  reifn. 
There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wills. 
Barred  by  the  hand  of  nature  from  escape. 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.    Nought  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye,  but  deserts  lost  in  snow ; 
And  heavy-loaded  groves ;  and  solid  floods 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  waste 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main ; 
And  cheerless  towns  far  distant,  never  blessed 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  ridi  Cathay. 

IPertilenee  ai  Oartkageita,} 

Wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend, 
Sick  nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  wo 
And  feeble  desolation  castinff  down 
The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man. 
Such  as  of  uiio  at  Carthagena  quenched 
The  British  fire.     You,  ^lant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you,  pitying,  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm ; 
Saw  the  deep  racking  pang,  the  shastly  form. 
The  lip  pale  quiverinK,  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonising  ships,  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Heard,  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  waves, 
The  frequent  corse ;  while  on  each  other  fixed 
In  sad  prewage,  the  blank  asyistants  seemed 
Silent  to  auk  whom  Fate  would  next  demand. 

[From  the  *  Cattle  0/  JndoUnce,*] 

0  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil. 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail. 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale. 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  enoompaMed  round, 

A  most  encnanting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhoe  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground : 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  pranked  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im* 

browned, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  liying  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play. 


Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothine  eroves,  and  ouiet  lawns  between  ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumoerous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  <tf  feasant  green, 
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Where  iMTeryet  was  creepixig  creature  seen. 
MeaDtime  onnumberad  glittering  streamlets  played, 
And  hurled  ereTywhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  tiie  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themseWes,  a  lulling  murmur 
made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  rale. 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  racant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wul. 
Or  stock-dores  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  Keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yolent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  rale  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood. 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  more. 
As  Idlesse  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pine^,  aye  waring  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood ; 
And  where  this  Talley  winded  out  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard, 
to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Or  dreams  that  ware  befor«>  the  half-shut  eye : 
And  of  py  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  erer  flushing  round  a  summer  sky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
iBttil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hoTered  nigh ; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyanoe  or  unrest, 
Wat  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease. 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night. 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate. 
And  labour  harsh,  complained,  lamenting  man's 
estate. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  ofiearth  that  pass  there  by ; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill. 
The  freshness  of  this  ralley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  erer  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  the  enchanter  false  they  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody ; 
While  o'er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung. 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  rerses 
sung: 

'  Behold  I  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  1 
See  all  but  man  with  unearned  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
Broke  fh>m  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May  t 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  t 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  Tie  t 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray. 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly. 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

Behold  the  meny  minstrels  of  the  mom. 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grore, 
Tta  thousand  throats  I  that  from  the  flowering  thorn. 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  lore. 
Such  grateful  kindly  r^tures  them  emore : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow ;  ne,  fit  for  flail. 
E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheares  they  drove ; 
Yet  tkein  each  harrest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
WhftttTW  crowM  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  Tale. 


Outcast  of  nature,  man!  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain. 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall, 
And  of  the- rices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain : 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  b^an 
To  poison  earth,  Astrsea  lefl  the  plain  ; 
Guile,  riolence,  and  murder,  seized  on  man. 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers  ran ! 

Come,  ye  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  farthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep. 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valleys  deep. 
For  ever  vain ;  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblirion  will  your  sorrows  steep, 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight :  oh  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  met 

With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 
To  pass  the  ioyless  day  in  various  stounds ; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn. 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  fMltiy  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds : 
Or  prowl  in  human  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear ; 
No  hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  fear ; 
No  noisy  tradesmen  your  sweet  slumbera  start. 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 

Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent  ease. 
Good-natured  loun^ng,  sauntering  up  and  down  : 
They  who  are  pleasM  themselves  must  always  please: 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown. 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town : 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence. 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown. 
Is  soothed  and  sweetened  by  the  social  sense ; 
For  interest,  envy,  pride, and  strife,  are  banished  henoa. 

What,  what  is  virtue,  but  rejiose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm  ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  defonn. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  t 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play. 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  the  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  stilLmoiv 

The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  ^^radual  rancour  grows, 
Imbittered  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Even  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray. 
The  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumeean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

But  if  a  little  exeroise  you  choose, 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  muse. 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year  ; 
Or  softiv  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear. 
Along  tne  brook,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude ;  the  whilst,  anm»ed,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoar*^  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's  sigh. 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 
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Oh,  grieroas  folly  t  to  heup  up  eciate, 
Lofting  the  dajs  jou  see  beneath  the  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comet  blind  unrelenting  fkte, 
And  gires  the  untasted  portion  jrou  have  won, 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  manj  a  wretch  undone. 
To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  ranities  most  rain. 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain.' 


He  ceased.    But  still  their  trembling  ears  retained 
The  deep  Tibrations  of  his  'witching  sons ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrained 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  ponied  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipj^  along, 
In  silent  ease ;  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  among, 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silTered  with  the  gleam. 
Hie  soft-embodied  fays  through  aiiy  portal  stream. 
•  •  • 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swollen  with  sleep ; 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  repose ; 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep ; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran. 
Through  which  his  half-waked  soul  would  faintly 

Then  taking  his  black  staff,  he  called  his  man. 
And  loosed  lumself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

Tlie  lad  leaped  lightly  at  his  master's  call. 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page, 
Sare  sleep  and  play  who  mmded  noueht  at  all, 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
But  ill-becoming  his  grare  personage^ 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit, 
So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it. 

Meantime  the  master-porter  wide  displayed 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  or  gowns ; 
Wherewith  he  those  that  entered  in,  arrayed 
Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs. 
And  wares  the  summer-woods  when  erening  frowns. 
Oh  fair  undress,  best  dress !  it  checks  no  rein, 
But  ereiy  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns. 
And  hei^tens  ease  with  grace.  This  done,  right  fain 
ffir  porter  sat  him  down,  and  turned  to  sleep  again. 
•  *  • 

Strait  of  these  endless  numbers,  swarming  round, 
As  thick  as  idle  moti»  in  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  efUoons  in  riew  was  to  be  found. 
Bat  ereiy  man  strolled  off  his  own  glad  way. 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area. 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertained ; 
No  liring  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray  x 
While  solitude  and  perfect  silenoe  reigned : 
80  that  to  think  you  dreamt  youalmost  was  constrained. 

Aa  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fiuicy  him  beguiles, 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  embodied  to  our  senses  pImu), 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  ralley  low. 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  Tast  assembW  moring  to  and  fro ; 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissoWes  the  wondrous  show. 


The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell, 
Ne  cursed  knocker  plied  by  Tillain's  luuid^ 
Self-opened  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elcfMiee  and  gruuieor  wide  axpand. 


The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  t 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread, 
And  couches  stretched  around  in  seemly  oand; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head ; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling  bed. 

And  everywhere  huge  coTcred  tables  stood. 
With  wines  high  flavoured  and  rich  viands  crowned ; 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found. 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round  ; 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  displayed. 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obeyed. 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  Uie  glaMM 
played. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestxy  were  hung, 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale ; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Poured  forth  at  laige  the  sweetly-tortured  heart ; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swelled  the  gale. 
And  taught  charmed  echo  to  resound  their  smart ; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and  peace 
impart. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunnbg  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age ; 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land. 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage, 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then.    Of  nothing  took  they  heed. 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage. 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  fbed ; 
Blest  sons  of  nature  they  I  true  golden  age  indeed  I 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  aiiy  halls. 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise. 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  wal^ ; 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  astouiMhed  eyes. 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touched  with  softening  hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  dashed,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before. 
Here  lulled  the  pensive  melancholy  mind. 
Full  easily  obtained.     Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently-waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined  ; 
From  which  with  airy  flying  fingers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined. 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight ; 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  harp  of  MoIm^  it 
hight. 

Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  finel 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine. 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  t 
Now  rising  love  they  fanned ;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breaued,  in  tender  musings,  through  the  heart ; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole, 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart : 
Wild  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art! 

Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore. 
In  mighty  Bagdad,  populous  and  great. 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store ; 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore ; 
When  sleep  was  coy,  the  bard  in  waiting  there 
Cheered  the  lone  midnight  with  the  muse's  lore ; 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fair, 
And  music  knt  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 

ii 
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Near  the  parilions  where  we  slept,  still  ran 
Soft  tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell» 
And  sobbing  breezes  sighed,  and  oft  began 
(So  worked  the  wiiard)  wiutiy  stonns  to  swell, 
Ai  keayen  and  earth  thej  would  together  mell ; 
At  doors  and  windows  threatening  seemed  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growlmg  fell, 
Tet  the  least  entrance  foand  thej  none  at  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy  hall. 

And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
Raising  a  world  of  gajer  tinct  and  grace ; 
O'er  which  were  shfulowT  cast  Eljsian  gleams. 
That  played  in  waring  lights,  from  place  to  place, 
And  sned  a  roseate  smile  on  nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  arraj. 
So  fierce  with  clouds,  the  pure  ethereal  space ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
As  loose  on  flowexy  beds  all  }anguishinglj  laj. 

No,  fair  illusions!  artful  phantoms,  no! 
My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land ; 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow ; 
To  catch  Tour  ririd  scenes  too  groHs  her  hand. 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  sprishts. 
Who  thus  in  dreams  Toluptuous,  soft,  and  bland. 
Poured  all  the  Arabian  heayen  upon  our  nights. 
And  blessed  them  oft  besides  with  more  refined  delights. 

They  were,  in  sooth,  a  most  enchanting  train, 
Eyen  feigning  yirtue ;  skilful  to  unite 
With  eyil  go^  and  strew  with  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  those  fiends  whom  blood  and  broils  delight. 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down,  down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waters  sleep ; 
Or  hold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  beetling  clifis,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  senre,  were  bid  far  hence 
to  keep. 

Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear. 
From  these  foul  demons  shield  the  midnight  gloom  ; 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  loye  be  near, 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom ; 
Eyoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  them  yirtue  with  a  look  impart : 
But  chief,  awhile,  oh  lend  us  from  the  tomb  > 

Those  lonff-lost  friends  for  whom  in  loye  we  smart, 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mixt  wo  the  heart. 


RUle  BrikmnitL 

When  Britain  first  at  Heayeu's  command. 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 

This  was  the  charter  of  the  land. 

And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain  : 

Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  wayes  I 
Britons  neyer  shall  be  slayes. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee. 
Must  in  their  turn  to  tyrants  fall. 

Whilst  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  free. 
The  dread  and  enyy  of  them  all. 
Rule  Britamiia,  &c. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise. 
More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke ; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies, 
Seryes  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

Thee  hauehty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  tny  generous  flame. 

And  work  their  wo  and  thy  renown. 
Role  Britannia,  &c. 


To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign  ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine  ; 
All  shall  be  subject  to  the  main. 

And  eyery  shore  it  circles  thine. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

The  muses,  still  with  freedom  found, 
Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair ; 

Blest  isle,  with  matchless  beauty  crownady 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fur. 
Kale  Britannia,  &c 


JOHN  DTBB. 

John  Dtkb,  a  picturesque  and  moral  poet,  was  a 
natiye  of  Wales,  being  bom  at  Aberglasslyn,  Car- 
marthenshire, in  1700.  His  jfather  was  a  solicitor, 
and  intended  his  son  for  the  same  profession.  The 
latter,  howeyer,  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
rambled  oyer  his  natiye  country,  filling  his  mind 
with  a  loye  of  nature,  and  his  portfolio  with  sketches 
of  her  most  beautiful  and  striking  objects.  The 
sister  art  of  poetry  also  claimed  his  regard,  and 
during  his  excursions  he  wrote  Grongar  HiU,  the 
production  on  which  his  fame  rests,  and  where  it 
resta  securely.  Dyer  next  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  to 
study  painting.  He  does  not  seem  to  haye  excelled 
as  an  artist,  though  he  was  an  able  skctcher.  On 
his  return  in  1740,  he  published  another  poem.  The 
Ruins  of  Rome^  in  blank  yerse.  One  short  passage, 
often  quoted,  is  conceiyed,  as  Johnson  remarks, 
*  with  the  mind  of  a  poet ;' — 

The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  *mid  his  orison,  hears. 
Aghast,  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  towoa. 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dashed. 
Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  moon. 

Seeing,  probably,  that  he  had  little  chance  of  tnc- 
ceeding  as  an  artist,  Dyer  entered  the  chiundi,  and 
obtained  successively  the  livings  of  Calthrop,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, of  Conningsby,  in  Huntingdon^ire,  and 
of  Belchford  and  Kirkby,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  pub- 
lished in  1757  his  longest  poetical  work.  The  Fleece, 
devoted  to 

The  care  of  sheep,  the  labours  of  the  loom. 

The  subject  was  not  a  happy  one.  How  can  a  man 
write  poetically,  as  was  remarked  by  Johnson,  of 
serges  and  druggets?  One  critic  asked  Dodsley 
how  old  the  author  of  *  The  Fleece*  was ;  and  learn- 
ing that  he  was  in  advanced  life,  *  He  will'  said  the 
critic,  *be  buried  in  woollen.*  The  poet  did  not 
long  survive  the  publication,  for  he  di^  next  year, 
on  the  24th  of  July  1758.  The  poetical  pictures  of 
Dyer  are  happy  miniatures  of  nature,  correctly 
drawn,  beautifully  coloured,  and  grouped  with  the 
taste  of  an  artist  His  moral  reflections  arise  na- 
turally out  of  his  subject,  and  are  never  intrusive. 
All  bear  evidence  of  a  kind  and  gentle  heart,  and  a 
true  poetical  fancy. 

Orongar  HUL 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye. 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man  ; 
Pamtine  fair  the  form  of  things. 
While  uie  yellow  linnet  sings ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 
Now,  while  Phoebus,  riding  hiffh, 
Givei  lustra  to  the  land  and  sky  1 
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Orongar  Hill  uiTit«8  mj  tong, 

Draw  ih«  landicspe  bright  and  Strang; 

Grongar,  in  whose  moatj  oelU, 

Swectlj  mucing.  Quiet  dwells ; 

QroDcar,  in  whoM  silent  shade. 

For  the  modest  Muses  made ; 

So  oft  I  hate,  the  erening  stilly 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill, 

Sal  upon  a  floweiy  bed. 

With  mj  hand  beneath  mj  head : 

Wliile  strayed  mj  eyes  o*er  Town's  flood, 

Orer  mead,  and  over  wood, 

From  houtfe  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Till  contemplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  chequered  sides  I  wind, 
And  leaTe  his  brooks  and  meadn  behind, 
And  groTes,  and  grottos  where  I  laj. 
And  ristas  shooting  beams  of  daj : 
Wide  and  wider  opreads  the  Tale, 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal : 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fat^. 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height. 
Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  shies, 
And  lessen  as  the  others  rise : 
Still  the  prospect  wid«>r  spreads. 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  motds ; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still, 
And  sinks  the  newlj-risen  hill. 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow, 
\Hkat  a  landscape  lies  below ! 
No  clouds,  no  Tapours  interrene, 
But  the  gaj,  the  open  scene. 
Does  the  face  of  nature  show. 
In  all  th«>  hues  of  hearen's  bow ; 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light. 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  aride. 
Proudly  towering  in  the  skies  I 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires  I 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain  heads  I 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks  1 

Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise. 
Beautiful  in  rarious  dyes : 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew. 
The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  boughs. 
And  beyond  the  purple  grore. 
Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  lore ! 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn. 
Lies  a  long  ana  Icrellawn, 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high. 
Holds  and  charms  the  wauderinz  eye  I 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood. 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood. 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow, 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below ; 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps. 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps: 
So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  find. 
'TIS  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode ; 
'TIS  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds. 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds. 
Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldered  walls. 
Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low. 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow. 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete. 
Big  with  the  ranity  of  state ; 
But  transieot  is  tlie  smile  of  frte! 


A  little  rule,  a  little  sway. 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  hvrm 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  graTS. 

And  see  the  riTers,  how  ilwy  nm 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shad«  and 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succeeding  ware,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep, 
Like  human  life,  to  endless  sleep  I 
Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrought. 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thou|^t| 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay. 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 
When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  yifw  I 
The  fountain's  fsll,  the  river's  flow. 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low ; 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky  I 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tower« 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  fiuniy 
Each  give  each  a  double  charm. 
As  pearls  upon  an  ^thiop's  arm. 

See,  on  the  mountain's  southern  sidfl^ 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide. 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  t 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  ey«  1 
A  step,  methinks,  may  pass  the  stresin^ 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem ; 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  face, 
Eved  through  hope's  deluding  glass ; 
At  yon  tummiU  iqft  and/air^ 
Clad  in  eolourt  of  the  air. 
Which  to  thoK  whokmmejf  near. 
Barren,  Ifrown,  a$ia  rough  appear/ 
Still  «0e  tread  the  tame  coarte  wetf^ 
The  preteni^t  ttill  a  cloudy  day,* 

O  may  I  with  myself  agree. 
And  never  covet  what  I  see ! 
Content  me  with  a  humble  shads. 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid  | 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 
'TIS  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high. 
As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie ; 
While  the  wanton  zephyr  sings. 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings  ; 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep, 
\\'7iile  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep, 
While  the  biras  unbounded  fly, 
And  with  music  fills  the  sky. 
Now,  even  now,  my  jovs  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts ;  be  great  who  will ; 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor : 
In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there ', 
In  vain  you  search  the  domes  of  cars  I 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads. 
On  the  meads  and  mountain  heads, 
Alone  with  Pleasure  close  allied. 
Ever  by  each  other's  side : 
And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill. 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  stilU 
Within  the  groves  of  Orongar  Hill. 


s  Byron  thought  the  lines  here  printed  in  Itsllos  the  orlglnsl 
of  CampbeU's  far-famed  Unas  at  the  openinf  of  *  The  Flsa- 
of  Hope  :*— 

*  Tis  distance  lands  enohantmant  to  tha  view. 
And  robes  tba  mountain  la  its  amra  baa' 
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Flows  Ymrrow  tw«ett  m  tweet,  M  sweet  llowi  Tweed, 
As  green  its  gran,  its  gowan  as  Yellow, 

As  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  the  biric. 
The  ^>ple  free  the  rock  as  mellow. 

Fair  wan  thy  lore,  fair  fair  indeed  thj  lore^ 
In  flowery  bands  thou  him  didst  fetter ; 

Though  he  was  f&ir  and  weil  beloTed  agaia^ 
Than  me  he  nerer  lued  thee  better. 

Bnsk  Te,  then  bnsk,  m  j  bonny  bonny  bride, 
Bos^  ye,  bosk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow, 

Bnsk  y«,  and  Ine  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yanow. 

C  How  can  I  bosk  n  bonny  bonny  bride, 

How  can  I  bosk  a  winsome  marrow. 
How  loe  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

Thnt  slew  my  lore  on  the  Braes  of  Yanow. 


O  Yarrow  fields  I  may  nerer  nerer  rain. 
Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  oorer. 

For  there  was  basely  slain  my  lore. 
My  lore,  as  he  had  not  beoi  a  lorer. 

The  boy  pat  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green, 
.    His  porple  rest,  Hwas  my  ain  sewing. 
Ah!  wretdied  me!  I  little  little  kenned 
He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  rain. 


The  boj  took  out  his  milk-white  milk-white  steed, 

UnMedfol  of  my  dule  and  sonow, 
But  e*er  the  to-fiOl  of  the  night 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  Bnes  of  Yairow. 

Modi  I  reyoioed  that  waeful  waeful  day ; 

I  aang^  my  roice  the  woods  returning, 
Bat  lang  ere  ni^t  the  spear  was  flown 

That  slew  my  lore,  and  left  me  mourning. 

What  can  my  barbaroos  barbarous  father  do^ 
Bat  with  ms  cruel  race  pursue  me  t 

If ylover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear. 
How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man,  tlien  woo  met 

My  happy  ristcn  may  be  may  be  proud ; 

With  cruel  and  ungentle  soolBn, 
May  bid  me  seek  on  Yaxrow  Braes 

My  lorer  nailed  in  his  ooiBn. 

My  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid,  upbrud. 
And  strire  with  thres^mg  words  to  more  me. 

My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear. 
How  canst  thou  erer  bid  me  lore  thee  t 

Yeso^es,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  lore, 

With  bridal  sheets  my  bodT  oorer. 
Unbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door, 

Let  in  the  expected  husband  lorer. 

Bat  who  the  expected  husband  husband  is  t 
His  hands,  methinks,  are  bathed  in  slaof^ter. 

Ahmel  w^iat  ghastly  spectre's  yon. 
Comes,  in  his  pale  suoud,  bleeding  after  t 

Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him  lay  him  down, 

O  lay  his  oold  head  on  my  pillow ; 
Take  air  take  aff  these  bridal  weeds. 

And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Psle  thoa^  thou  art,  yet  best  yet  best  beloved, 
O  eoold  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee  I 

Ye*d  lie  all  ni^t  between  my  breasts, 
Ko  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee. 

Pale  pale,  indeed,  0  lorely  lorely  youth, 
FeniTe,  foigire  so  foul  a  slaughter. 

And  lie  all  night  between  my  breasts. 
No  youth  s^ll  ever  lie  there  after. 

A.  Betozn,  return,  0  mournful  mournful  bride^ 
Return  and  dry  thy  useless  sorrow : 

Thy  lofer  heeds  nought  of  thy  sighs, 
fie  lies  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yairaw, 


Song. 

Ye  shepherds  of  this  pleasant  rale. 

Where  Yarrow  streams  along. 
Forsake  your  rural  toils,  and  join 

In  my  triumphant  song. 

She  grants,  she  yields ;  one  heaTenly  milt 

Atones  her  long  delays. 
One  happy  minute  crowns  the  paint 

Of  many  sufiering  days. 

Raise,  raise  the  victor  notes  of  Joy, 

These  sufiering  days  are  o'er ; 
Love  satiates  now  his  boundless  wish 

From  beauty's  boundless  store : 

No  doubtful  hopes,  no  anxious  ftan^ 

This  rising  calm  destroy ; 
Now  ereiy  j»rospcct  smiles  aroondt 

All  opening  into  joy. 

The  sun  with  double  lustra  shone 

That  dear  consenting  hour, 
Briffhtened  each  hill,  and  o'er  each  valt 

New  coloured  erery  flower : 

The  gales  their  gentle  sighs  witliheld. 

No  leaf  was  seen  to  more. 
The  horering  songsters  round  were  miil% 

And  wonder  hushed  the  grove. 

The  hills  and  dales  no  more  resound 

The  lambkin's  tender  ciy ; 
Without  one  murmur  Yanow  stole 

In  dimpling  silence  by : 

All  nature  seemed  in  still  repose 

Her  voice  alone  to  hear. 
That  gently  rolled  the  tuneful  wan^ 

She  spoke  and  blessed  my  ear. 

Take,  take  whate'er  of  bliss  or  joy 

You  fondly  fancy  mine ; 
Whate'er  of  joy  or  bliss  I  boast, 

Love  renders  wholly  thine : 

The  woods  strock  up  to  the  soft  gale^ 

The  leaves  were  seen  to  move. 
The  feathered  choir  resumed  their  Toloi^ 

And  wonder  filled  the  grove ; 

The  hills  and  dales  acain  resound 

The  lambkins'  tender  ay. 
With  all  his  murmurs  Yarrow  trilled 

The  song  of  triumph  by ; 

Above,  beneath,  around,  all  on 

Was  verdure,  beauty,  sons ; 
I  snatched  her  to  my  trembung  breaity 

All  nature  joyed  along. 

Bomg. 

Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  &te. 

When  doomed  to  love  and  doomed  to  1ing1^^i^ 
To  bear  the  scornful  fair  one*s  hate. 

Nor  dare  disclose  his  anguish! 
Yet  eager  looks  and  dying  sighs 

Mv  secret  soul  discover. 
While  rapture,  trembling  throu^  mine  eyai^ 

Reveals  how  much  I  love  her. 
The  tender  glance,  the  reddening  cheek, 

O'enpread  with  rising  blushes, 
A  thousand  various  ways  they  speak 

A  thousand  various  wishes. 

For,  oh  t  that  form  so  heavenlv  &ir. 

Those  languid  eyes  so  sweetly  ■tn(li«|^ 
That  artless  blush  and  modest  air. 

So  fatally  beguiling; 
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severe  morality  and  pathos  with  which  the  contem- 
platiTe  poet 

Ezpatiatei  ftee  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man. 

The  pecnllarity  of  Jayenal,  according  to  Johnson's 
own  definition,  'is  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateli- 
ness,  of  pointed  sentences  and  dedamatoiy  grandeur.' 
He  had  less  reflection  and  less  moral  mgnity  than 
his  English  imitator. 

The  other  poetical  pieces  of  Johnson  are  short  and 
occasional ;  hut  his  heautiM  Prologue  on  the  open- 
ing c/t  Drnry  Lane,  and  his  lines  on  the  deaUi  of 
Leyetti  are  in  his  hest  manner. 

IFrom  the  VanUy  qf  Human  Wither] 

Let  obflerration,  with  extensiTe  view, 
Surrej  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife, 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fiite. 
Where  warering  man,  betrayed  by  yenturous  pride. 
To  tread  the  dreaxy  paths  without  a  guide ; 
As  treacherous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude 
Shuns  fimcied  i&s,  or  chases  aiiy  good. 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice. 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  Toioe. 
How  nations  sink,  by  darline  schemes  oppressed. 
When  yengeance  listens  to  the/ool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  ereiy  wish  the  afflictive  dart. 
Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art. 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows. 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows. 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

But  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the  bold, 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold ; 
Wide-wasting  pest !  that  rages  unconfined, 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind ; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruflian  draws. 
For  sold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
Weuth  heaped  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys, 
Tlie  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 

Let  history  tell  where  rival  kings  com'mand. 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  maddened  land ; 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword. 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord ; 
Low  skulks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power. 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouched  his  cottage,  and  hb  slumbers  sound. 
Though  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round.    *    * 

Unnumbered  suppliants  crowd  preferment's  gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 
Delusive  fortune  hears  the  incessant  call. 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  falL 
On  every  stage,  the  foes  of  ]^eaoe  attend. 
Hate  doffs  tlMir  flight,  and  msult  mocks  their  end. 
Love  enos  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies. 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies ; 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  face. 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place, 
And  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold. 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  erery  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine ; 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fail. 
And  detestation  rids  the  indignant  wall. 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal. 
Sign  her  foM*  doom,  or  guard  her  favourites'  zeal  t 
T&ouffh  finedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance  rings, 
Degrading  nobles  and  oontroUing  kings ; 


Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats. 
And  asx  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale. 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full-blown  digniW,  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  consign ; 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine ; 
Turned  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows. 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower ; 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power; 
Till  conquest  unresisted  ceased  to  please. 
And  rights  submitted,  left  him  none  to  seize. 
At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Marktiie keen ghmoe,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hatt : 
Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye. 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate. 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppressed. 
He  se^s  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  folly  stin^ 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kmgs. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repini^ 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolsey's  end  be  thine  I 
Or  liv'st  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  Justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  f 
For  why  did  Wolsey  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  the  enormous  wei^tt 
Why,  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow. 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below. 

What  gave  great  Villiers  to  the  assassin's  knife^ 
And  fixed  disease  on  Harlev's  closing  life! 
What  murdered  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled  Hyde^ 
By  kines  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  t 
What,  but  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  ahine^ 
And  power  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  I      *      * 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ravished  standard,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazettes  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  Meml. 
Such  bribn  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  AaU  fMurled, 
For  such  Uie  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine. 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ; 
This  power  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  wann. 
Till  uime  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name. 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires  wreaths  r^gret| 
From  age  to  bm  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  oohtbj 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

On  what  foundations  stands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopep,  let  Swedish  Charles  dedde; 
A  fhone  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field  ; 
Behold  surrounding  kmgs  their  power  combine^ 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain; 
*  Think  nothing  gained,'  he  cries,  *  till  nought 
On/  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay; 
I  Hide,  blushing  gloiy,  hide  Pidtowa's  day : 
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The  TEnqnuhed  hero  leaTet  hif  broken  l>andfly 
And  afaoirB  his  nuaerics  in  distant  lands ; 
Condenmed  a  needj  rapplicant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  inteipose,  uid  slates  debate. 
Bat  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  f 
Did  no  sabrerted  empire  mark  his  end  f 
IMd  liTal  monaichs  gire  the  fatal  vound. 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  1 
fiis  &11  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  pett  J  fortien,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.* 

All  times  their  scenes  of  pompons  woes  aflbrd, 
Fktnn  Persia's  tyrant,  to  BaTsria's  lord. 
In  gaj  hostility  and  barbarous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side, 
Great  Xeries  came  to  seize  the  certain  prey. 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  wav ; 
Attendant  flatter?  counts  his  myriads  o^r. 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more ; 
Fresh  praise  is  tried  till  madness  fires  the  mind. 
The  waTcs  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind ; 
New  powers  are  claimed,  new  powers  are  still 

bestowed. 
Till  mde  resistance  lops  the  spreading  £od ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  snow. 
And  heap  their  Talleys  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 
The  insulted  sea  witn  humbler  thoughts  he  gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains ; 
The  encumbered  oar  scarce  leaves  the  drouled  coast 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host.      *    * 

Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days, 
la  hcalu,  uid  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays ; 
Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  know. 
That  life  protracted,  is  protracted  wo. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy :. 
In  rain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  yemal  flower ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  views  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more ; 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  wines. 
And  luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  tiy  the  soothing  strain, 
Difluse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain : 
No  sounds,  alas !  would  touch  the  impervious  ear, 
Though  dsAcing  mountains  witnessed  Oipheus  near ; 

*  To  show  how  sdmlimbly  Johnson  hss  imitated  this  psrt 
ef  J««caal,  applying  to  the  modem  herOp  Charles  XIL,  what 
tbm  Booaaa  ntirist  directed  against  Hannibal,  we  subjoin  a 
nfam  of  fbs  words  of  Juvenal :— *  Weigh  Hsimibol— 
17  poands*  weight  wHl  yon  find  in  that  oonsommste 
If  This  la  the  man  whom  AfHea,  wsihed  by  the 
Moorish  sea,  sad  etretidiing  to  the  wsnn  NUe,  cannot  contain. 
iQ  addttion  to  Ethiopia,  and  other  clephaat-hreedlng 
itries,  Spain  is  added  to  his  empire.  He  jumps  over  the 
in  vain  nature  oppoeed  to  him  the  Alpa  with  their 
■nova ;  ho  severed  the  rocks,  and  root  the  mountolna  with 
iliMgsr.  Vow  he  reaches  Italy,  yet  he  determines  to  go  farther : 
**  Hothtng  la  done,**  aays  he, "  unlesi  with  our  Punic  soldiers  we 
break  down  their  gates,  and  I  plant  my  standard  in  the  midst 
of  flabarra  (streeC).  O  what  a  figure,  and  what  a  fine  picture 
ho  would  make,  the  one-eyed  general,  carried  by  the  OetuUan 
brotel  What,  after  aU,  was  the  end  of  It?  Alaa  for  glory! 
this  veiy  moa  ia  lonted,  and  flies  hesdkmg  into^boalshment, 
end  Ihcso  the  giost  and  wonderful  commander  aits  Uke  a  poor 
dependent  at  the  psiaoe  door  of  a  king,  till  tt  please  the 
Bithyniaa  tyrsat  to  awakai  That  life,  which  had  so  kmg 
diatorbed  all  human  aflktra,  was  brought  to  an  end,  not  by 
nor  stones*  nor  darts,  but  by  that  redreaser  of  Cannw, 
avenger  of  the  blood  that  had  been  shed— a  ring.>  Oo, 
hurry  over  the  savage  Alps,  to  please  the  school- 
their  Bobieet  oi  deohanation  !** ' 


I  It  wfll  bereooUeoted  that  Hannibal,  to  prevent  his  falling 
IbAo  the  haads  of  the  Romans,  swallowed  poison,  which  he 
in  a  Xing  en  Us  finger. 


Nor  lute  nor  lyre  hb  feehle  powers  attend, 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend. 
But  everlasting  dictates -crowd  his  tongue, 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  lingering  jest. 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece,  and  pampered  gnest. 
While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  tfte  gatheilDg 

sneer. 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  hribe  to  hear ;       ^ 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence^ 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  sou's  expense. 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treacherous  skill. 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  wilL 

Unnumbered  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  unextinguished  avarice  still  remains. 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains  ; 
He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  haad% 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortga^  of  lands; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eyes,  • 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  ^rant  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime, 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime  ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheeit; 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend ; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  t 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings. 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wings ; 
New  sonow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  sable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  toar. 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay. 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  withering  life  away; 
New  forms  arise,  and  different  views  engage. 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 
Till  pitying  nature  signs  the  last  release, 
And  oids  afliicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await, 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend. 
By  Solon  cautioned  to  regard  his  end. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise  1 
From  Marlb'rongh's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show.       *      « 

Where,  then,  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects 
find! 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mindt 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  s^ato. 
Roll  darkling;  down  the  torrent  of  his  fatet 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain, 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain* 
Still  raise  for  cood  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer. 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest. 
Secure  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  flra, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  pantmg  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain, 
These  goods  he  giants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain  ; 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  hi^iness  she  does  not  find. 
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Prologue  tpokm  hy  Mr  Oarridc^  at  the  opmuiff  of  the 
Theatre  in  Drwry  Lane^  in  1747. 

Wlien  Learn  log's  triamph  o'er  her  barVaroui  foes 
First  reared  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  row ; 
Each  change  of  mauy-coloared  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worUs,  aod  then  imagined  new : 
Exitftence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panthis  time  toiled  after  him  in  vain : 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  impressed, 
And  unresiitted  passion  stormed  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school. 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
Bj  regular  approach  essayed  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gare  the  lingering  bays. 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  genenl  doom. 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

Tlie  wits  of  cSarles  foimd  easier  ways  to  fame. 
Nor  wished  for  Jonson 's  art,  or  Shakspeare's  flame ; 
Themselres  they  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ, 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  fnend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  aays : 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were  strong, 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long ; 
-Till  shame  leffained  the  post  that  sense  betrayed. 
And  virtue  culed  oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crushed  by  rules,  and  weakened  as  refined, 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined : 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  declamation  roared,  whilst  passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread ; 
Philosophv  remained,  wough  nature  fled. 
But  forced  at  length  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit : 
Exulting  foll^  hailed  the  joyful  day. 
And  Pantomime  and  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage. 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage  t 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  D'Urfeys,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 
Peihime  (for  who  can  guess  the  eflects  of  chance  f) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot,  that,  here  by  fortune  placed. 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day. 
Ah!  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
'Tis  yours  this  night  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense ; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show. 
For  useful  mirth  and  solitary  wo. 
Bid  Scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age. 
And  Truth  difiiise  her  radiance  uom  the  stage. 

On  Ae  Death  of  Dr  BobeH  Zetvtt— 1782. 

Condemned  to  hope's  delusive  mine. 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline. 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year. 

See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend. 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere. 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  Mend. 


Yet  still  he  fills  afiection's  eye, 
Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor,  lettered  arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fiiinting  nature  called  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow. 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 

His  useful  care  wan  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopeless  anguish  poured  his  groan^ 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  disdained  by  pride; 

The  modest  wants  of  eveiy  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm — hi8  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
VeaAh  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 

WILLIAM  COLLIN& 

None  of  our  poets  have  lived  more  under  the 
'  skiey  influences'  of  iningination  than  that  exquisite 
but  ill-fated  bard,  Collins.  His  works  are  imbued 
with  a  fine  ethereal  fancy  and  purity  of  taste ;  and 
though,  like  the  poems  of  Gray,  they  are  small  in 
number  and  amount,  they  are  rich  in  vivid  imagery 
and  beautiflil  description.  His  history  is  brief  but 
painf^  William  Collins  was  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able tradesman,  a  hatter,  at  Chichester,  where  he 
was  bom  on  Christmas  day,  1720.  In  his  *  Ode  to 
Pity,'  the  poet  alludes  to  his  *  native  plains,'  which 
are  bounded  by  the  South  Down  hills,  and  to  the 
small  river  Arun,  one  of  the  streams  of  Sussex,  near 
which  Otway,  also,  was  bom. 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  Ilissus'  distant  side ! 

Deserted  stream  and  mute  1 
Wild  Arun,  too,  has  heard  thy  strains. 
And  Echo  'midst  my  native  plains 

Been  soothed  by  Pity's  lute. 

Collins  received  a  learned  education,  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  pecuniary  assistance  from  his  ande, 
Colonel  Martin,  stationed  with  his  regiment  in 
Flanders.  While  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  he 
published  his  Oriental  Eclogues^  which,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  university  and  the  Utcrarv  public,  were 
whoUy  neglected.  Meeting  shortly  afterwards  with 
some  repidse  or  indignity  at  the  university,  he  sud- 
denly quitted  Oxfiird,  and  repaired  to  London,  ftill 
of  high  hopes  and  magnificent  schemes.  His  learn- 
ing was  extensive,  but  he  wanted  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose and  application.  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
1746,  he  published  his  Odes,  which  were  purchased 
by  Millar  the  bookseller,  but  failed  to  attract  at- 
tention. Collins  sunk  under  the  disappointment, 
and  became  still  more  indolent  and  dissipated.  The 
fine  promise  of  his  youth,  his  ardour  and  ambition, 
melted  away  under  this  banefVd  and  depressing  in- 
fluence. Once  again,  however,  he  strung  his  lyre 
with  poetical  enthusiasm.  Thomson  died  in  1747: 
Collins  seems  to  have  known  aod  loved  him,  and  he 
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hniMmrcd  hli  memorj  with  an  Ode.  vhich  i«  cer- 
laint]'  une  at  the  finnt  ele)riu>  production*  la  the 
Ungnage.  Amonfc  hii  tHeiuU  «u  alto  Home,  the 
KQthur  of  '  Donglu,'  to  irh«n  he  iddreued  an 
Ode.  which  wu  fuiuid  nnSniihed  after  hit  death, 
on  the  StptmitioKM  of  At  Hi^iLnidM.  He  loTed  to 
dwell  on  these  dim  and  Titioaarj  object!,  aod  the 
complinient  he  paji  to  Taaio,  nu7  be  applied 
equally  to  himaelf — 

PnrailiDg  poet,  wboM  DDdoubtiog  niiod 
fieliered  ttw  magic  wooden  which  h*  niag. 
At  thU  period,  CoUini  teeniB  to  liare  contem^ted 
•  jooTiie  J  to  Scotland — 

The  time  nhall  come  when  I  petliap*  maj'  tnad 
Your  lowlj  glens  o'erliiin)i;  with  upreadiiiE  broom ; 
Or  o'er  Jour  nntchii);  heath*  bj  Fancy  led  ; 
Or  o'er  your  mountaini  creep  in  an-tul  jiloom  1 
TbcD  will  I  drcKi  Diicc  more  the  faded  flower, 
%\'ben  JonaoD  ut  in  Drummond'i  cluiic  ibade ; 
Or  erop  from  Tcriotdale  each  lyric  flower. 
And  moom  on  Yarrow'n  bank,  where  Willy',  laid. 
In  the  midrt  of  the  pncl'i  ciifBciillici  and  diiitrwe«, 
hia  tmcle  died  and  left  him  £2000 ;  ■  a  mm,'  iHyi 
Johnann,  '  which  Cillini  could  nurcely  think  ex- 
hauitiblc,  and  which  he  did  not  lire  to  exlianit.' 
lie  repAid  Millar  the  bonkneller  the  lou  aiutained 
by  the  publication  of  his  '  (We» ;'  and  bnyinj  up  the 
remaining  cupiei,  committed  them  all  to  the  flamea. 
He  bei^ame  ilill  more  irrofcular  In  his  haUtii,  and 
tank  into  a  itate  of  nerroua  Imbecility.    AD  hope 
and  exertion  bad  fled.    JoIidiod  met  him  one  day, 
canyiug  with  him  aa  he  tntrelled  an  Engliah  Teata- 
ment    *I  hare  tmt  one  book,'  aatd  CoDini,  'but  it 
ii  tbe  beat'    In  hii  latter  dayi  he  waa  tended  by 
W«  rfater  in  Chicheitcr;  but  it  waa  neceaiKT  at  one 
time  to  confine  him  in  a  lunatic  aaylum.    He  naed, 
when  at  liberty,  to  wajider  day  and  nlsbt  among 
tbe  aiilei  and  cloiatera  of  Chicheater  cathednd, 
companjing  the  made  with  lond  aobi  and  mot 
D«Uh  at  Inigth  came  to  hii  relief,  and  In  IT36— <t 
the  e«riy  age  of  thirty-ali,  ten  yeara  after  the  publi- 
cation of  hii  immortal  worka  —  hli  troubled  and 
nidanchcily  career  waa  terminated :  it  aflbrdi 
of  the  moat  touching  examplea  of  accomnliahed 
jrooth  and  genius,  linked  to  pertonal  humuiatlon 
and  calamity,  that  tbrowi  lit  lighU  *iid  ilutde* 
our  literarf  aouilt. 


Culllna,  in  the  course  of  one  ^Feneration,  wicboat  anj 
adTentitious  aid  to  bring  them  into  notice,  weta 
acknowledged  to  be  the  beat  of  their  kind  In  ttw 
langDHge.  '  Silently  and  imperceptibly  they  had 
risen  by  their  own  buoyancy,  and  their  power  was 
fell  by  erery  reader  who  had  any  true  poetic  fbcl- 
ing.'  Tliii  popularity  seema  atill  to  be  on  the  tn- 
B,  thongh  the  want  of  human  intereit  and  of 
1  in  Cidlina'a  pnctrv  prevent  its  being  generally 
The  '  Rcloguca'  are  free  tnm  the  occadonal 
obscarity  and  remiitcnesa  of  conception  that  In  part 
perrade  the  '  Oilea,'  and  Ihey  charm  by  their  flga- 
ratife  langiingi;  nnd  dcscriptiona,  the  limplidty  and 
beauty  of  liieir  dialogues  and  senlimentt,  and  Ih^ 
muaical  voraiHcation.  The  desert  acene  in  Hastan, 
the  CHmel  Driter,  it  a  finished  picture — impnMlre 
and  even  appiilliiig  in  ita  resllty.  Tbe  Ode  on  tbe 
Faaaioiis,  nnd  tliiit  on  Evening,  are  tbe  ttnett  of 
his  lyrical  works.  Tlie  former  Is  a  magnifloent 
gnllerj'  of  allegorical  pointings  t  and  the  poetical 
diction  la  enoolly  rich  wiih  the  conception.  No 
poet  haj  made  more  ute  of  metaphora  and  peraoni- 
lication.  He  hni  individualised  even  metaphysical 
punuita,  which  he  terms  'the  shadow*  tribe*  of 
Mind.'  Pity  is  presented  with  ■  eyca  of  dewy  lights 
— a  Midtooa  epithet )  and  Danger  is  Jeicribedwidi 
the  boldncaa  and  distinctnca*  of  sculpture — 
Danger,  whose  limbs  oF  giant  mould 
What  mortal  «ye  can  filed  behold  t 
Who  Btalka  his  round,  a  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm. 
Or  throws  bim  on  tbe  ridgy  ateep 
Of  soma  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep. 

Siiiigue  It.—Hata»;  «r  tia  OamA  Drinr, 


n(  In  ChiotHMs  CslbsdrsL 


In  ailent  horror,  o'er  the  boundleat  waats, 

Tbe  drirer  Hassan  with  his  camels  past; 

One  cruise  of  water  on  his  back  he  bon. 

And  his  light  scrip  contained  a  scanty  stoia; 

A  fan  of  painted  feathers  in  his  hanif. 

To  guard  bis  shaded  face  fVom  scorching  sand. 

The  sultry  sun  bad  gained  the  middle  My, 

And  not  a  tree  and  not  a  herb  was  nigh  ; 

Tbs  beaati  with  pain  their  duity  way  pursue. 

Shrill  roared  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view  I 

With  dcnpenlc  sorrow  wild,  the  afTrighted  mas 

Thrice  aiRhed,  thrice  atruckhia  breast,  and  thusbagaa 

■  Sad  wss  the  hour,  and  luckless  waa  the  day. 

When  tint  from  Schirai'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I' 

Ah  I  little  thought  I  of  tbe  blasting  wind. 
The  thint  or  pinching  hunger  that  I  find  I 
Bethink  thee,  Hasaan  I  where  shall  tbint  assuage. 
When  fails  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  ngel 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  ita  precioua  load  leeign. 
Then  what  but  tean  and  hunger  shall  be  thinel 

Ye  mute  companioni  of  my  toils,  that  bear 
In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share ! 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murman  break  away, 
Or  moaS' eroiriied  fountains  mitigate  the  day, 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  delight  to  know. 
Which  plains  mora  blMaed  or  rcrdaiit  vales  bestoa  ; 
Hera  rocks  alone  and  tasteless  sands  are  found. 
And  fuiit  and  licklj  winds  fur  ercr  howl  around. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckleM  was  the  day, 
%Vhen  first  from  Schirai'  wall*  I  bent  my  way  !* 

Cursed  be  the  gold  and  silver  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  fullow  far  fatiguing  tndv  1 
Tbe  IJIv  peace  outshines  the  silver  store, 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  ^Idcn  on ; 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  brown, 
To  every  (llstant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  oft  the  aea; 
,  And  are  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thee  I 
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Ah !  whj  was  rain  bo  attntctire  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betrayed ! 
Why  need  we  not,  while  mad  we  hante  along. 
The  gentle  Toice  of  Peace,  or  Pleasure's  son^t 
Or  wherefore  think  the  floweiy  mountain's  side. 
The  fountain's  murmun,  and  the  Talley's  pride ; 
Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold 
Toan  dreanr  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  goldf 
'Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  1' 

O  cease,  my  fears !     All  frantic  as  I  go, 
When  thought  creates  unnumbered  scenee  of  wo. 
What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet ! 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet ; 
And  fearful  oft,  when  Day's  declining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  Night, 
By  hunger  roused  he  scours  the  groaning  plain. 
Gaunt  wolres  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  tram  ; 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way. 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I* 

At  that  dead  hour  the  silent  asp  shall  creep. 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep ; 
Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around. 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  h^ppj  they,  the  wise  contented  poor, 
From  lust  of  wealth  and  dread  of  death  secure ! 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefs  they  find ; 
Peace  rules  the  day  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  mv  way  1' 

0  hapless  youth !  for  she  thy  love  hath  won, 
The  tender  2!!ara !  will  be  most  undone. 
Biff  swelled  my  heart,  and  owned  the  powerful  maid. 
When  fast  she  dropped  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said : 
'  Farewell  the  youth  whom  sighs  could  not  detain. 
Whom  Zara's  breaking  heart  implored  in  yain ! 
Yet  as  thou  go'st,  may  every  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs ; 
Safe  o'er  the  wild  no  perils  may'st  thou  see. 
No  griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  false  youth !  like  ma.' 
'  0 !  let  me  safely  to  Ihe  fair  return. 
Say  with  a  kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn ; 
0 1  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears. 
Recalled  by  Wisdom's  voice  and  Zara's  tears.' 

He  said,  and  called  on  Heaven  to  bless  the  day 
When  back  to  Schiraz'  walls  he  bent  his  way. 

Ode  Written  in  the  Tear  1746. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  t 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Betums  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay. 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 

Ode  to  Evening. 

If  auffht  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 
Maynope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

Oh  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired  ran 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 


Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat. 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sulle^  horn. 

As  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain. 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening  Tale 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  showi 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  Tamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge^ 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  still. 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene^ 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells. 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Prevent  my  Ti-illing  feet,  be  mine  the  nut 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  boll,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

l\*liile  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wontg 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  1 

Wliile  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 

While  sallow  autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves. 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Afl^ghts  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  radely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peaoe^ 

Thy  sentlest  influence  ov^n, 

And  love  thy  favourite  name  I 

Ode  on  the  Ptutiont. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid!  was  yoong. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  mi^c  cell ; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting. 
Possessed  beyond  the  muse  s  painting ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined  ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired. 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round. 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound  ; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art. 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour, 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords,  bewildered  laid ; 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire 
In  lightnmgs  owned  his  secret  stings ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  iwept  with  homed  hand  the  stringk 
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Witii  wofal  meMores  wan  Drnpair, 
Low  siillen  aoands  hw  grief  beguiled ; 
A  Mlemn,  ittnukge,  and  mingled  air ; 
Twas  tad  by  fits,  bj  starts  ^as  wild. 

But  thou,  ob  Hope  I  with  eyes  to  fair. 

What  waa  thj  delighted  measure  1 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  loTeljr  scenes  at  distance  hail. 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  ^ale. 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  erenr  close ; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waTsd  her  golden 
hair: 
And  longer  had  she  sung,  bat  with  a  frown 

Rerenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down, 

And,  with  a  withering  look. 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dreaid. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  wo ; 

And  erer  and  anon  he  beat 

The  double  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  thoueh  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 

Her  soul-subduing  Toice  applied, 
Tet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien. 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting 
from  his  head. 

TliT  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
Of  difi'ering  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed, 
And  now  it  courted  Lore,  now  raving  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melandioly  sat  retired. 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Poured  throuj^  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And  clashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 

Bubbling  ruimels  joined  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 
stole: 

Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay. 

Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing. 

Lore  of  peace  and  lonel  v  musing. 

In  hollow  murmurs  diea  away. 

Bnt  oh !  how  altered  was  its  sprightly  tone. 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

The  hunter's  call,  to  Fawn  and  Dryad  known ; 

The  oak -crowned  HisieTS,and  their  chante-eyed  queen, 
Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 
Peepins  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Kzercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 

And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 
Fint  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed ; 
Bat  soon  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  viol. 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 

They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain. 
They  saw,  in  Tempo's  viJe,  her  native  maids. 

Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing : 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings. 
Love  framed  with  Mirth,  a  gay  fantastic  round, 
LMise  were  her  tresses  seen,  h^  tone  unbound : 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
8k0tk  ihouMiid  odours  from  his  dsrwy  winfi. 


Oh  Music  I  sphere-descended  maid, 
FriMid  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid. 
Why,  goddess  1  why  to  us  denied, 
Lay^st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  t 
As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower. 
You  learn  an  all-commanding  power; 
Thy  mimic  soul,  oh  nymph  endeared^ 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  t 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  1 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 
Fill  thv  recording  sister's  page ; 
Tis  said,  and  1  ^lieve  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail^ 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Thui  all  which  charms  this  lamrd  Ift} 
Even  all  at  once  together  founc^ 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
Oh !  bid  your  vain  endeavours  cease, 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ; 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate. 

Ode  to  Liberty, 

8TB0PHS. 

Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife. 

And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life. 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading. 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding, 

Applaudins  freedom  loved  of  old  to  view  I 
What  new  Alceus,  fancy-blessed. 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  dressed, 

At  wisdom's  shrine  a  while  its  flame  concealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renowned  {) 

Till  she  her  bright(*8t  lightnings  round  revealing, 
It  leaped  in  glory  K)rth,and  dealt  her  prompted  wound ! 
Oh  goddess,  in  that  feel  ins  hour. 

When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  ears. 
Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  power, 

E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  freedom,  no ;  I  will  not  tell 
How  Rome,  before  thy  fuce, 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant  statue  fell. 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off"  its  wide  ambitious  base. 
When  time  his  northern  jions  of  spoil  awoke. 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace. 

With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fragments 
broke. 

EPODB. 

Yet,  even  where'er  the  least  appeared. 
The  admiring  world  thy  hand  revered ; 
Still  'midst  the  scattered  states  around, 
Some  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found  ; 
They  saw,  by  what  escaped  the  storm, 
How  wondrous  rose  her  perfect  form  ; 
How  in  the  great,  the  laboured  whole. 
Each  mighty  master  poured  his  soul ; 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  art. 
Beneath  ner  vines  preserved  a  part. 
Till  they,  whom  science  loved  to  name, 
(Oh,  who  could  fear  it !)  quenched  her  flame. 
And,  lo,  a  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade  I 
See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme, 
Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem ; 
Strike,  louder  strike  the  ennobling  strings 
To  those  whose  merchants'  sons  were  kings  ; 
To  him,  who,  decked  with  pcftrlj  pride. 

In  Adria  weds  his  green-haircd  brida : 
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Hail  port  of  glorj,  wealth  and  pleasure, 
Ne'er  let  me  chaiige  thie  Lydiaa  meature ; 
Nor  e*er  her  former  pride  relate, 
To  sad  Ligttria*!  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no  I  more  pleated  thj  haunts  I  seek. 
On  wild  Helretia's  mountuns  bleak 
(Wbere,  when  the  faroured  of  thy  choice^ 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  roioe. 
Forth  from  his  eyiy  roused  in  dread, 
The  rarening  ea^e  northward  fled) ; 
Or  dwell  in  willowed  meads  more  near. 
With  thone  to  whom  thy  stork  is  dear: 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alra  braised. 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refused ! 
The  ma^c  works,  thou  feel'st  the  strains^ 
One  holier  name  alone  remains ; 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail, 
Hailf  nymph,  adored  by  Britain,  hail  I 

AMTICTBOPHS. 

Beyond  the  measure  Tsst  of  thought. 
The  works  the  wisard  time  has  wrought  I 

The  Gaul,  *tis  held  of  antique  stoiy. 
Saw  Britain  linked  to  his  now  adTenw  strand. 
No  sea  between,  nor  cliff  sublime  and  hoaiy. 
He  passed  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our  land. 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say. 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way. 
Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  mountafais  rounding ; 

Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  'gain  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  even  Nature's  self  confounding^ 
Withering  her  giant  sons  with  strange  uncouth 

surprise. 

This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide. 

By  winds  and  inward  labours  torn. 

In  thunders  drttA  was  pushed  aside. 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne. 

And  see,  like  eems,  her  laughing  train. 

The  little  isles  on  evexy  side, 
Mona,  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the  nuun, 

Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide. 
And  Wight  who  checks  the  westering  tide. 

For  thee  consenting  heaven  has  each  bestowed 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride : 
To  thee  this  blessed  divorce  she  owed. 
For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  loved,  thy  last 
abode  1 

raOOITD  EPODB. 

Then,  too,  'tis  said,  a  hoaiy  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  naval  of  our  isle. 
Thy  shrine  m  some  religious  wood, 
0  soul  enforcing  goddess,  stood  I 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet : 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place ; 
Whether  the  fieiy-tressed  Dane, 
Or  Roman's  self  o'erturned  Uie  fSane^ 
Or  in  what  heaven  left  age  it  f^ 
Twere  hard  for  modem  song  to  telL 
Yet  still,  if  troth  those  beams  inf^ 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  muie, 
Beyimd  yon  braided  clouds  that  lie. 
Paving  the  light  embroidered  sky ; 
Amidrt  the  bright  pavilioned  plains, 
Hie  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blcMed, 
Or  bowers  oy  spring  or  Hebe  dressed. 
The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  stoiy, 
In  warlike  weeds,  retired  in  glory, 
Hear  their  consorted  Draids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  the  immortal  string. 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold 
What  nifvw  toogiM  or  Bombtn  toldl 


How  learn  delighted,  and  amazed. 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  raised  I 
Even  now,  before  his  favoured  eyes, 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise  1 
Yet  Grecians  graceful  orders  join. 
Majestic,  though  the  mixed  design ; 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose. 
Each  sphere  found  gem  of  richest  hues ; 
Whate  er  heaven's  purer  mould  contains. 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins ; 
There  on  the  walls  the  patriots  si^t 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight. 
And,  graved  with  some  prophetic  rage^ 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  eveiy  age. 

Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  band. 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand  I 
Now  soothe  her  to  her  blissful  train. 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
Even  Anger's  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep ; 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm. 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm  ; 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravagpd  shore ; 
Our  youths,  enamoured  of  the  fair, 
Plav  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 
Till,  in  one  loud  i^plauding  sound. 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around. 
0  how  supremely  art  thou  blest. 
Thou,  lady,  thou  shalt  rule  the  west ! 

Dirge  in  Cymbdim* 

Snog  by  OuiDiRius  and  AitviaAoirs  over  Ft osbB, 

to  be  deed. 

To  fiiir  Fidele's  grassv  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom. 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove. 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew ; 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green. 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew ; 

The  redbreast  oft  at  evening  houn 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 

With  hoaiy  moss,  and  gathered  flowery 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 
In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell. 

Or  midst  the  chase  on  evexy  plain. 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwelL 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 
For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 

Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 
And  mourned  till  pity's  self  be  d«ad. 

Odt  on  th£  Death  f^  Mr  ThxfmMm. 

The  sesne  of  the  f oUowing  itaniM  is  sappossd  to  lie  01 
ThaiDM,  near  Blchinond. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Draid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  I 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise. 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave  1 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid. 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleedi^ 
Mi^  lore  through  li£i  the  aoothii^  iMiw 
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I     And  in  her  hand,  for  tceptre,  the  doe«  wield 
I     Tw»j  birchen  tprajs ;  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 
I      With  dark  distnmt,  and  sad  repentance  filled  ; 
'      And  irteadfiutt  hate,  and  BhMp  affliction  joined. 
And  fuiy  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

A  niMiet  stole  was  o*er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  russet  klrtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  &irl 
Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  saj,  her  pupils  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  m  gaping  wonderment  abound. 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on 
ground. 

Albeit  ne  flatteiy  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 
Goody,  good  woman,  gossip,  n*aunt,  forsooth. 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear ; 
Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear ; 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behoTe, 
Who  should  not  honoured  eld  wiUi  these  revere ; 
For  nerer  title  yet  so  mean  could  proTC, 
Hut  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  lore. 


One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  buty  dame ; 
Which,  erer  tbd  anon,  impellea  by  need. 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 
Such  &Tour  did  her  past  droortment  claim ; 
And,  if  ncglad  had  laTished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  wall  slia  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
'What  tin  it  mn  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she 
Ibtind. 

HeriM^  too,  die  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak, 
Thai  m  hit  cizden  npned  the  silrery  dew ; 
Wkei^iio  rtun  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak. 
Bat  heilM  lor  use  and  phTsic,  not  a  few, 
Of  gnj  lenown,  within  those  borders  grew : 
The  tinled  badl,  pun-proroking  tlmne, 
Freeh  balm,  and  marigold  of  cMerml  hue : 
The  IowIt  ^1,  that  nerer  dares  to  climb ; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Hete  oft  tbe  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  ere, 
HrmnSd  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete ; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleare. 
Bat  in  her  carden  found  a  summer-seat : 
Sweet  melody !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 
While  taunting  foemen  did  a  song  entrap 
All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  eTorr  string, 
Uphong  their  useless  lyres— small  heart  had  they  to 
sine. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  Tirtuous  lore. 
And  passed  much  time  in  truly  rirtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  elfins'  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed. 
And  tortuous  death  was  tnie  doTotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  futh  in  iron  diains  did  mourn. 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed  ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum : 
Ah !  dearest  Lord,  forefend  thilk  cbys  should  e'er  re- 
turn. 

In  elbow-chidr  (like  that  of  Scottish  stem. 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receires  his  diadem. 
Our  soTereign  prince  and  liefeMt  liege  is  placed) 
The  matron  sat ;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtiers'  pride!) 
Redressed  affronts — for  Tile  afllVonts  there  passed ; 
And  warned  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride. 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 


Itight  well  she  knew  eucli  temper  to  descry. 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  YrayM : 
Even  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold. 
While  with  quaint  arts  tbe  giddy  crowd  she  swayf ; 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
'Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lol  now  with  state  she  utters  her  command; 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair. 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair : 
The  work  so  gav,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St  George's  high  achievements  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been. 
Kens  the  forthcoming  rod — unpleasmg  sight,  I  ween  I 


Ah  I  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  irks  roe  whilst  1  write ; 
As  erst  tbe  bard  by  MuUa's  silver  stream,* 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight. 
Sighed  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite ; 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  bcffin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  ute  delight ; 
And  down  they  drop ;  appears  his  dainty  skin. 
Fair  as  the  furry  coat  of  wnitest  ermilin. 

0  mthful  scene !  when,from  a  nook  obscure, 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see. 
All  playful  as  she  sat,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free ; 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wnngH  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command ; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear. 
To  rushcn  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand, 
To  stay  harah  juHticc  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear ; 
(Ah !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow  I) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near. 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow, 
And  gives  a  loose  at  lant  to  unavailing  wo. 

But,  ah !  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace  t 
Or  what  device  nis  loud  laments  explain — 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  fiu* — 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain — 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  diitaini 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  from  liish  she  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling  stroke 
proclaim. 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky. 
And  liberty  uiiUars  her  prison  door ; 
And  like  a  mshing  torrent  out  they  fly ; 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  ban  covered  o'er 
W'ith  boisterous  revel  rout  and  wild  uproar; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes  1  implore ; 
For  well  may  freedom  erst  so  dearly  won 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  tun* 

Enjoy,  poor  imps !  enjoy  your  sportive  trade. 
And  choxe  gay  tiies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers ; 
For  wheji  my  bones  in  gratui-green  sods  are  laid^ 
Oh  never  may  ye  tante  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  catttles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 


Oh  T»in  to  seek  delight  in  earthi j  thing  1 
Bat  moat  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  toirers ; 
Deluded  wight  1  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kcsar  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  rarious  bent  appear ! 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  pausing  on  his  way ; 
Some  builden  fragile  tcneiuents  of  clay ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  b*nd. 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck  and  drake  to  play ; 
Thilk  to  the  huzter's  savoury  cottage  tend. 
In  pMtiy  kings  and  queens  the  allotted  mite  to  spend. 

Here  as  each 
Each  season 

Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-covered  o'er, 
Galling  full  sore  the  un moneyed  wight,  are  seen, 
And  tfoosebrie  clad  in  livery  red  or  green  ; 
And  here,  of  lovely  dye,  the  cathorine  pear, 
Fine  pear  1  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween ; 
0  may  no  wight  e'er  penniless  come  there. 
Lest,  smit  with  ardent  love,  he  pine  with  hopel 


h  season  Yields  a  different  store, 
I's  stores  in  order  ranged  been ; 


See,  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound. 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tied. 
Scattering,  like  blooming  maid,  their  glances  round. 
With  pampered  look  draw  little  eyes  aside ; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown ; 
And  nere  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide, 
Whose  honoured  names*  the  inventive  city  own. 
Rendering  through  Britain's  isle  Solopia's   praises 
known. 

Admired  Salopia  !  that  with  venial  pride 
Ryes  her  bright  form  in  Severn's  ambient  wave, 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tried, 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave : 
Ah !  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adum  his  grave 
'Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display  I 
A  motive  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  gave. 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray ; 
Till  reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 

A  Pattoral  Ballad,  in  Four  Parts— 1743. 
'  ArbuBkahnmileaque  myrioa.*— Yiao. 
I.  ABSENTS. 

Ye  shepherds,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

Whose  flocks  never  carelessly  roam ; 
Should  Corydon's  happen  to  stray. 

Oh  !  call  the  poor  wanderers  home. 
Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh. 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find ; 
None  once  was  so  watchful  as  I ; 

1  have  left  my  dear  Phyllis  behind. 

Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  strove 

With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  desire ; 
What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love, 

And  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire. 
Ah  !  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  mom. 

And  the  damps  of  each  evening  repel ; 
Alas  !  I  am  faint  and  forlorn — 

1  have  bade  my  dear  Phyllis  farewell. 

Since  Phyllis  vouchsafed  me  a  look, 

I  never  onoe  dreamt  of  my  vine ; 
May  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook. 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine. 
I  wized  evenr  hour  that  went  by, 

•Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before ; 
Bat  now  they  are  past,  and  1  sigh. 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 

*  Shrewsbury  Cakes. 


But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain ! 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here! 
Oh  I  why  did  1  come  from  the  plain. 

Where  1  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear! 
They  tell  me,  mv  favourite  maid. 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown ; 
AlaH!  where  with  her  1  have  strayed, 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure  alone. 

When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego^ 

What  anguish  1  felt  at  my  heart : 
Yet  1  thought — but  it  might  not  be  to^ 

1'was  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depftii* 
She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  haxdly  discern ; 
So  sweetly  lihe  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

The  pilgrim  that  joumies  all  day 

To  visit  some  far  distawt  shrine, 
If  he  bear  but  a  relic  away. 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus  widely  removed  from  the  fair, 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  I  ow<e} 
Soft  hope'  is  the  relic  I  bear. 

And  my  solace,  wherever  I  go. 

II.  HOPS. 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  beet. 

Whose  munnur  invito  one  to  sleep ; 
My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees. 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  ihatp. 
I  seldom  nave  met  with  a  loss. 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow  ; 
My  fountains,  all  bordered  with  moss. 

Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen. 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound  ; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green. 

But  a  sweetbrier  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold  ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear. 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retiro 
To  the  bower  1  have  laboured  to  rear; 

Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admire, 
But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay  1 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love 
To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands,  and  grofW^ 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow  I 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  lovet. 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow! 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear, 

£ach  bird  shall  haraioniously  join 
In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear. 

As — she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

1  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeoDB  breed; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  say,  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  averred. 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  his  young  | 
And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove; 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold. 

And  the  called  it  the  titter  of  Love. 
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Bat  ber  woid«  mdi »  plMnm  oootcj. 
So  much  I  lier  AOoenU  adore, 

Lei  her  epeak,  and  whaterer  the  aaj, 
Methinki  I  ikould  lore  her  the  more. 

Can  a  boeom  ao  gentle  remain 

Unmoved,  when  her  Corydon  eighet 
Will  a  njrmph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain. 

These  plams  and  this  ralley  deepise  t 
Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade! 

Soft  scenes  of  oontentment  and  ease ! 
Where  I  could  hare  pleasinglr  strajed. 

If  aught  in  her  absence  c<mfd  pU 


But  where  does  mj  PhjUida  straj  f 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowent 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valle/s  as  gaj. 

And  the  shepherds  as  sentle  as  onrst 
The  grores  may  perhaps  be  as  fair. 

And  the  fi^e  of  the  ralleys  as  fine ; 
The  si^ns  maj  in  manners  compare. 

Bat  their  lore  b  not  eqoal  to  mine. 

III.  SOLICITUDE. 

Why  will  yon  my  passion  reprove  I 

yyhy  term  it  a  roily  to  grieve  t 
Ere  I  MOW  you  the  charms  of  my  love : 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  believe. 
With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  brave, 

With  her  wit  iihe  engages  the  free. 
With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave ; 

She  is  every  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  you  that  have  been  of  her  train« 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays  ; 

1  could  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain. 
That  will  sing  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 

When  he  sings,  may  the  njrmnhs  or  the  town 
Come  trooping,  and  \wten  tne  while ; 

Nay,  on  him  let  not  PhyUida  frown. 
Bat  I  cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

For  when  Paridel  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  favour  with  Phvllis  to  find, 
0  how,  with  one  trivial  glance. 

Might  she  ruin  the  pnce  of  my  mind! 
In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair. 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  around ; 
And  hb  pipe—oh  m^  Phyllis,  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  u  in  the  sound. 

Tis  his  with  mock  passion  to  glow, 

lis  his  in  smooth  tales  t6  unfold 
'  How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  boeom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold. 
How  the  nightingales  labour  the  stndn. 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie  ; 
How  they  vary  their  aoc«its  in  vain. 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die.' 

To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  strays, 

And  pillages  eveiy  sweet ; 
Then  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays. 

He  throws  it  at  Phyllis's  feet. 
'  0  Phyllis,  he  whispers,  more  fair> 

More  sweet  than  the  jessamine's  flower ! 
What  are  pinks  in  a  mom,  to  compare! 

What  is  ^lantine  after  a  showert 

Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white. 

Then  the  rose  is  deprived  of  its  bloom. 
Then  the  violets  die  with  despite. 

And  the  woodbines  give  ap  their  perfume.* 
Thus  elide  the  soft  numbers  along, 

Andhe  fhncica no  shepherd  his  peer; 
Tet  I  never  shoold  envy  the  soog, 

Wennoi  P^Ilii  to  lend  ti an 


Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound. 

So  Phvllis  the  trophy  despise : 
Let  his  forehead  with  laoreU  be  crowned. 

So  they  shine  not  in  Phyllis's  eyes. 
The  language  that  flows  from  the  heart, 

Is  a  stranger  to  Paridel*s  tongne ; 
Yet  may  she  beware  of  his  art. 

Or  sure  I  must  envy  the  song. 

IV.  DIlArPOlimfEllT. 

Ye  shepherds,  give  ear  to  mv  lay. 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep  s 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray  ; 

I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  roll  v  reprove ; 

She  was  fair,  and  mv  passion  begun ; 
She  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  love  ; 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone. 

Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought : 

Pmaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee. 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  soi^ 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah !  love  every  hope  can  inspire ; 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adorned  with  a  smilik 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure. 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  core. 
Beware  how  you  loiter  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  hi^rher  degree : 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fair  and  how  fickle  they  be. 

Ala«  I  from  the  day  that  we  met. 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  t 
When  1  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  ropose. 
Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain: 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree^ 
Which  1  reared  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose. 

The  sound  of  a  munnuring  stream. 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows. 

Henceforth  shall  he  Corydon*s  theme. 
High  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight. 

But  we  are  not  to  find  them  our  own  ; 
Fate  never  bestowed  such  delight. 

As  1  with  my  Phyllis  had  Imown. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace  ; 
To  vour  deepest  recesses  I  fly  ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase; 
I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 

Yet  my  reed  shall  resound  through  the  grovt 
With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  beffun ; 

How  she  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  love ; 
Was  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ! 

Song, — Jemmjf  Dctwtom,* 

Come  listen  to  my  mournful  tale. 
Ye  tender  hearts  and  loven  dear ; 

Nor  will  vou  scorn  to  heave  a  sigh. 
Nor  will  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

e  CspUin  Jsmss  Dawnn,  the  amIsMe  and  un  N  i  anets 
>eot  of  thsM  sUnas,  wss  one  of  the  elglit  oOleors 
to  tbs  Msnobestor  rcrioMnt  of  votuntesfs.  In  the 
jounf  diermUer,  who  were  hanged,  drawn,  sad 
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And  thou,  dear  Kitty,  peerleMS  maid. 

Do  thou  a  peiuiTe  ear  incline  ; 
For  thou  can«t  weep  at  erery  wo, 

And  pity  erery  plaint  but  mine. 

Young  Dawflon  waa  a  gallant  youth, 

A  brighter  nerer  trwl  the  plain  ; 
And  well  he  lored  one  charming  nuud. 

And  dearly  was  he  lored  again. 

One  tender  maid  she  lored  him  dear. 

Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came  : 
And  faultless  was  her  beauteous  form, 

And  spotless  wait  her  rirgin  fame. 

But  cunte  on  party's  hateful  strife. 
That  led  the  faroured  youth  astray  ; 

The  day  the  rebel  clans  appeared, 
O  had  he  nerer  seen  that  day  ! 

Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore. 
And  in  the  fatal  dress  was  found  ; 

And  now  he  must  that  death  endure. 
Which  gires  the  brare  the  keenest  wound. 

How  pale  was  then  his  true  lore's  cheek. 
When  Jemmy's  sentence  reached  her  earl 

For  nerer  yet  did  Alpine  snows 
So  pale  or  yet  so  chill  appear. 

With  faltering  roioe  she  weeping  said. 
Oh  DawHon,  monarch  of  my  heart ! 

Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  lores, 
For  thou  and  I  will  nerer  part. 

Yet  might  sweet  mercy  find  a  place. 

And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy's  wo<:8, 
O  George !  without  a  prayer  for  thee 

My  orisons  should  nerer  close. 

The  gracious  prince  that  care  him  life 
Would  crown  a  nerer-dying  flame  ; 

And  erery  tender  babe  I  bore 
Should  learn  to  lisp  the  girer's  name. 

But  though,  dear  youth,  thou  shouldst  be  dragged 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree. 
Thou  shalt  not  want  a  faithful  friend 

To  share  thy  bitter  fate  with  thee. 

0  then  her  mourning-coach  was  called. 
The  sledge  mored  slowly  on  before  ; 

Though  borne  in  her  triumphal  car, 
She  had  not  lored  her  farourite  more. 

She  followed  him,  prepared  to  riew 

The  terrible  behests  of  law  ; 
And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes 

With  calm  and  steadfast  eye  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face, 
Which  she  had  fondly  lored  so  long  ; 

And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breath. 
Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung : 

And  serered  was  that  beauteous  neck. 
Round  which  her  arms  had  fondly  closed  ; 

And  mangled  was  that  beauteous  breast. 
On  which  her  lore-sick  head  reposed  : 

And  rarished  was  that  constant  heart. 

She  did  to  erery  heart  prefer  ; 
For  though  it  could  its  kins  forget, 

'Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 

Amid  those  unrelenting  flames 
She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see ; 

But  when  'twas  mouldered  into  dust. 
Now,  now,  she  cried,  1  follow  thee. 

Mydeath,  my  death  alone  can  show 

The  pure  and  lasting  lore  I  bore  : 
Accept,  0  Hearen  !  or  woes  like  ours, 

And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more. 


.The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past. 
The  lorer's  mournful  heante  retired  ; 

The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head. 
And,  sighing  forth  his  name,  expired* 

Though  justice  erer  must  prerail, 
The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due  ; 

For  seldom  shall  slie  hear  a  tale 
So  sad,  s6  tender,  and  so  true. 

[  Written  aianlnncU  ffeiUe^.'} 

To  thee,  fair  Freedom,  I  retire 

From  flattery,  cards,  and  dice,  and  din  ; 
Nor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  higher 

Than  the  low  cot  or  humble  inn. 

'Tis  here  with  boundless  power  1  reign. 

And  erery  health  which  1  b^n 

Conrerts  dull  port  to  bright  champagne  t 

Such  freedom  crowns  it  at  an  inn. 

• 
I  fly  from  pomp,  1  fly  from  plate, 

I  fly  from  falsehood's  specious  grin  ; 

Freedom  I  lore,  and  form  I  hate. 

And  choose  my  lodgings  at  an  inn. 

Here,  waiter  !  take  my  sordid  ore. 

Which  lackeys  else  might  hope  to  win  ; 

It  buys  what  courts  hare  not  in  store, 
It  buys  me  freedom  at  an  inn. 

Whoe'er  has  trarelled  life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  stases  may  hare  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 


DAVID  MALLET. 

David  Mallet,  author  of  some  beautiful  ballad 
stanxas,  and  stimc  fl(»rid  unimpassioncd  pdeins  in 
blank  rerse,  was  a  successful  but  unprincipled  lite- 
rary adrcnturer.  He  praised  and  courted  Pope 
M-hile  living,  and,  after  experiencing  his  kindness, 
traduced  his  memory  when  dead.  He  earned  a  dis- 
gnioeful  p«»nsion  by  contributing  to  the  death  of  a 
brare  naral  officer.  Admiral  Byng,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  clamour  of  faction  ;  and  by  various  other  acts 
of  his  life,  he  erinced  that  self-aggraudisement  was 
his  only  steady  and  ruling  p«isSion.  When  John- 
S4)n,  therefore,  states  that  Mallet  was  the  only  Soot 
whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend,  he  pays  a  oum- 
plinient  to  the  rirtue  and  integrity  of  the  nativss  of 
Scotland.  The  original  name  of  the  poet  was  Mal- 
locli,  which,  after  his  remoral  to  I»ndon,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  great,  he  ch^inged  to  Mallet,  as 
more  easily  pn)nounced  by  the  English.  His  father 
kept  a  small  inn  at  Crieff*,  Perthshire,  where  l>avid 
w;is  born  about  the  year  1700.  He  attended  Abo^ 
deen  college,  and  was  afterwards  reoeired,  though 
without  salary,  as  tut<ir  in  the  family  of  Mr  Home 
of  Dreghoni,  near  Edinburgh.  He  next  obtained  a 
similar  situation,  but  with  a  salary  of  £30  per  an- 
num, in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  In 
1723,  he  went  to  London  with  the  duke's  family, 
and  next  year  his  ballad  of  William  and  Maryartt 
appeared  in  Hill's  periodical,  *  The  Plain  Dealer.^  He 
soon  numbered  among  his  friends  Young,  Pope,  and 
other  eminent  persons,  to  whom  his  assiduous  attoi- 
tions,  his  agreeable  manners,  and  Uteraiy  twie, 
rendered  his  societ v  acceptable.  In  1 733  he  pub- 
lished a  satire  on  Bentley,  inscribed  to  P6pe,  en- 
titled %''erbal  Criticism,  in  which  he  characterises  the 
venerable  schoUr  as 

In  error  obstinate,  in  wrangling  loud. 
For  trifles  eager,  positire,  and  proud  ; 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authors  bred. 
With  all  their  refuse  lumbered  in  his  head. 
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DATID  IUXJ.it. 


Mallet  wu  appointed  under  secretary  to  the  Priiicc 
of  Wales,  with  a  salary  of  X200  per  annum  ;  and,  in 
coqjimction  with  Thomaon,  he  produced,  in  1740,  the 
Masqmt  </  AJyrtd,  in  honour  of  the  hiith-day  of  the 
Princess  Augusta.  A  fortunate  second  marriage 
(nothing  is  known  of  his  first)  brought  to  the  poet 
a  fortune  of  £10,000.  The  lady  was  daughter  of 
Lord  Carlisle's  steward.  Both  Mallet  and  his  wife 
professed  to  be  debts,  and  the  lady  is  said  to  have 
surprised  some  of  her  friends  by  commencing  her 
ai^uments  with — *iSi>,  we  deists,*  When  Gibbon 
the  historian  was  dismissed  from  his  college  at 
Oxford  for  embracing  popery,  he  took  reAige  in 
Mallet's  house,  and  was  rather  scandalised,  he  says, 
than  reclaimed,  by  the  philosophr  of  his  host 
Wilkes  mentions  that  the  Tain  and  fantastic  wife  of 
Mallet  one  day  l^imented  to  a  lady  that  her  husband 
suffered  im  rqmtatkm  by  his  name  being  so  often 
confounded  with  that  of  SmoUett ;  the  lady  wittily 
answered,  *  Madam,  there  is  a  short  remedy ;  let 
your  husband  keep  his  own  name.'  To  gratify  Lord 
BoUngbroke,  Mallet,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  *  Patriot 
ving,'  heaped  abuse  on  the  memory  of  Pope,  and 
lolingbroke  rewarded  him  by  bequeathing  to  him 
tie  whole  of  his  works  and  manuscripts.  When 
tie  goremment  became  unpopular  by  the  defeat  at 
Mnorca,  he  was  employed  to  defend  them,  and 
uider  the  signature  of  a  Plain  Man,  he  published 
an  address  imputing  cowardice  to  the  admiral  of 
tiie  fleet  He  succeeded :  Byng  was  shot,  and  Mallet 
wai  pensioned.  On  the  deatli  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borcugh,  it  was  found  that  she  had  left  £1000  to 
Gloier,  author  of  '  Leonidas,'  and  Mallet,  jointly, 
on  ondition  that  they  should  draw  up  from  the 
famiV  papers  a  life  of  the  great  duke.  Glover,  in- 
dignait  at  a  stipulation  in  the  will,  that  tlie  memoir 
was  tc  be  submitted  before  publication  to  the  Earl 
of  Cheterfield,  and  being  a  high-spirited  man,  de- 
ToWedthe  whole  on  Mallet,  who  also  received  a 
pension  from  the  second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
stimulate  his  industry.  He  pretended  to  be  busy 
with  the  work,  and  In  the  dedication  to  a  small  cof- 
lectkm  of  his  poems  published  in  1762,  he  stated 
that  he  b^ped  soon  to  present  his  grace  with  some- 
thing flKve  solid  in  the  life  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Marlborocgh.  Mallet  had  received  the  solid  money, 
and  cared  for  nothing  else.  On  his  death,  it  was 
found  that  not  a  single  line  of  the  memoir  had  been 
written.  Id  his  latter  days  the  poet  held  the  lucra- 
tive situatisn  of  Keeper  of  the  Book  of  Entries  for 
the  port  of  London.    lie  died  April  2 1, 1 765. 

Mallet  wnte  some  theatrical  pieces,  which,  though 
partially  suMessful  on  their  representation,  are  now 
ntterly  forgotten.  Gibbon  anticipated,  that,  if  ever 
his  fiiflod  should  attain  poetic  fame,  it  would  be 
acquired  by  his  poem  of  Asi^iUor  and  Theodora, 
This,  the  longest  of  his  poetical  works,  is  a  tale  in 
blank  verse,  Uie  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  solitary 
island  of  8t  Kilda,  whither  one  of  his  characters, 
Aoreliaa,  had  fled  to  avoid  the  religious  perse- 
cutions under  Charles  U.  Some  hig^y-wrought 
deacriptkns  of  marine  scenery,  storms,  and  ship- 
wrack,  with  a  few  touches  m  natural  pathos  and 
^(jSprtMni,  constitute  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
poem.  The  whole,  however,  even  the  very  names 
u  sndi  a  locality,  has  an  air  of  improbability  and 
eztrmvagance.  Another  work  of  the  same  kind,  but 
inferior  hi  execution,  is  his  poem  Ths  Excursion^ 
written  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  Thomson's 
'Seasons.'  The  defects  of  Thomson's  style  are 
servilely  copied ;  some  of  his  epithets  and  expres- 
nons  are  also  borrowed;  but  there  is  no  approach  to 
his  redeeming  graces  and  beauties.  Contra^  to 
the  dieiKm  of  Gibbon,  the  poetic  fkme  of  Mallet 
nrti  on  hk  biJlada»  and  ehSefly  on  hia  •William 


and  Margaret,*  which,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty* 
three,  afforded  high  hopes  of  ultimate  excellence. 
The  simplicity,  here  remarkable,  he  seems  to  have 
thrown  aside  when  he  assumed  the  airs  and  dress  of 
a  man  of  taste  and  fashion.  All  critics,  fW>m  Dr 
Percy  downwards,  have  united  in  considering  *  WU- 
liam  and  Margaret'  one  of  the  finest  compositions  of 
the  kind  in  our  language.  Sir  Walter  Scott  con- 
ceived that  Mallet  had  imitated  an  old  Scottish  tale 
to  be  found  in  AUan  Ramsay's  *  Tea-Table  Biisod- 
lany/  beginning, 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Margaret's  door. 

The  resemblance  b  striking.  Mallet  confessed  only 
(in  a  note  to  his  ballad)  to  the  following  verse  in 
Fletcher's  *  Knight  of  the  Burning  PesUe  :^— 

When  it  was  grown  to  dark  midni^ti 

And  all  were  fai«t  asleep. 
In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

In  the  first  printed  copies  of  Mallet's  ballad,  the  two 
first  lines  were  nearly  the  same  as  the  above — 

MHien  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 
And  all  were  fast  asleep. 

He  improved  the  rhyme  by  the  change ;  bat  beauti- 
ful as  the  idea  is  of  night  and  moniing  meeting,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  more  of 
superstitious  awe  and  affecting  simplicity  in  the  old 
words. 

William  and  Margaret* 

'Twan  at  the  silent  solemn  hour. 

When  night  and  rooming  meet ; 
In  glided  Margaret's  gnmly  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William's  feet 

Her  face  was  like  an  April  mom 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud  ; 
And  clav-cold  was  her  lily  hand 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown  : 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear, 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower. 

That  sips  the  silver  dew ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek, 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm. 
Consumed  her  early  prime ; 

The  rose  grew  pale,  ana  left  her  cheek- 
She  dic^  before  her  time. 

Awake !  she  cried,  thv  true  love  callS| 

Come  from  her  midnight  grave : 
Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 

Thy  lore  refused  to  save. 

This  is  the  dark  and  dreary  hour 

When  injured  ghoMts  complain  ; 
When  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead^ 

To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

Bethmk  thee,  William,  of  thv  fault. 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath  1 
And  give  me  back  my  maideo'vow, 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me. 

And  not  that  promise  keep  t 
Wh  V  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bri^il| 

z  et  leave  those  eyes  to  wesp  I 
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How  coald  70a  say  mj  face  wu  fidr. 

And  yet  thai  face  forsake  t 
How  could  you  win  my  rirgin  heart. 

Yet  leare  that  heart  to  break  t 

Why  did  you  aay  my  lip  was  sweet, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  t 
And  why  did  1,  young  witless  maid  I 

BelJeTe  the  flattering  talet 

That  face,  alas  I  no  more  is  fair, 

Those  lips  no  longer  red  : 
Dark  are  my  ores,  now  closed  in  death. 

And  ereiy  charm  is  fled. 

Hm  hungry  worm  my  sister  is  ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear : 
And  oold  and  weaxy  lasts  our  night, 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 

Bat  hark  I  the  cock  has  warned  me  henoe  ; 

A  long  and  last  adieu  ! 
Come  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies, 

Who  died  for  lore  of  you. 

The  lark  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smiled 

With  beams  of  rosy  red : 
Pale  William  quaked  in  every  limb, 

And  raying  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stretched  him  on  the  green-grass  turf 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  clay. 

And  thrice  he  called  on  Margaret's  name. 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grare. 

And  word  spake  never  more ! 

Edwin  and  Emma, 

Far  in  the  windings  of  a  rale, 

Fast  by  a  sheltering  wood. 
Hie  safe  retreat  of  health  aud  peace, 

A  humble  cottage  stood. 

There  beauteous  Emma  flourished  fair, 

Beneath  a  mother's  eye ; 
Whose  only  wbh  on  earth  was  now 

To  see  her  blest,  and  die. 


The  softest  blush  that  nature  spreads 

Gave  colour  to  her  cheek ; 
Such  orient  colour  smiles  through  heaven. 

When  vernal  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains : 
That  sun,  who  bids  their  diamonds  blaze. 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns. 

Long  had  she  filled  each  youth  with  love. 

Each  maiden  with  despair ; 
And  though  by  all  a  wonder  owned. 

Yet  knew  not  she  was  fair: 

Till  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains, 

A  soul  devoid  of  art ; 
And  trom  whose  eye,  serenely  mild, 

Sh<H[ie  forth  the  feeling  heart. 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught. 

Was  quickly  too  revealed ; 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  wish 

That  virtue  keeps  concealed. 

What  happy  hours  of  home-felt  bliss 

Did  love  on  both  bestow  I 
Bat  bliss  too  mighty  long  to  lait, 

Where  fortune  proves  %  Ibe. 


His  sbter,  who,  like  envy  formed. 

Like  her  in  mischief  joved. 
To  work  them  harm,  with  wicked  skilly 

Each  darker  art  employed. 

The  father  too,  a  sordid  man. 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew. 
Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  clod 

From  whence  his  riches  grew. 

Long  had  he  seen  their  secret  flame^ 

And  seen  it  long  unmoved ; 
Then  with  a  father's  frown  at  last 

Had  sternly  disapproved. 


In  Edwin's  gentle  heart,  a 

Of  differing  passions  strove: 
His  heart,  that  durst  not  disobey, 

Yet  could  not  cease  to  love. 

Denied  her  sight,  he  ofi  behind 

The  spreading  hawthorn  crept. 
To  snatch  a  glance,  to  mark  the  spot 

Where  Emma  walked  and  wept. 

Oft,  too,  on  Stanmore's  wintry  waste. 

Beneath  the  moonlight  shade. 
In  sighs  to  pour  his  softened  soul. 

The  midnight  mourner  strayed. 

His  cheek,  where  health  with  beauty  glowvd^ 

A  deadly  pale  o'ercast ; 
So  fades  the  fresh  rose  in  its  prime. 

Before  the  northern  blast. 

The  parents  now,  with  late  remorse. 

Hung  o'er  his  dying  bed  ; 
And  wearied  Heaven  with  fruitless  vow% 

And  fruitless  sorrows  shed. 

Tis  past !  he  cried,  but,  if  your  souls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move. 
Let  these  dim  eyes  once  more  behold 

What  they  must  ever  love  I 

She  came ;  his  cold  hand  softly  toache^ 

And  bathed  with  many  a  tear : 
Fast-falling  o'er  the  primrose  pale. 

So  morning  dews  appear. 

But  oh !  his  sister's  jealous  care^ 

A  cruel  sister  she ! 
Forbade  what  Emma  came  to  say  ; 

•  My  Edwin,  live  for  me  V 

Now  homeward  as  she  hopeless  wept, 

The  churchyard  path  along. 
The  blast  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl 

Her  lover's  funeral  song. 

Amid  the  falling  gloom  of  night. 

Her  startling  fancy  found 
In  every  bush  his  hovering  shade. 

His  groan  in  every  sound. 

Alone,  appalled,  thus  had  she  passed 

The  visionnjy  vale — 
When  lo !  the  death-bell  smote  her 

Sad  sounding  in  the  gale  I 

Just  then  she  reached,  with  trembling 

Her  aged  mother's  door : 
He's  gone  I  she  cried,  and  I  shall 

That  angel-face  no  more. 

I  feel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart 

Beat  high  against  my  side  I 
From  her  white  arm  down  sunk  bsr 

She  shirersd,  sighed,  and  died. 
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Diad&inf  to  rat  her  heaTen-Mpiring  wing 

Beneath  its  natire  qnany.    Tired  of  earth 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 

Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  fljing  storm ; 

Rides  on  the  rollied  lightning  through  the  hearens ; 

Or,  joked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 

Swvepe  the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  she  soars 

The  blue  profound,  and,  horering  round  the  sun. 

Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  aMolre 

The  fated  rounds  of^Time.    Thence  fiir  effused. 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 

Of  deTious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 

Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 

Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 

Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 

Inrest  the  orient.    Now,  amazed  she  views 

The  empyreal  waste,  where  hauppr  spirits  hold. 

Beyond  this  concare  hearen,  th«ir  oUm  abode ; 

And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 

Has  trarelled  the  profound  six  thousand  years. 

Nor  yet  arriTOs  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 

Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  world,  untired 

She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 

Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  neadlong  steep 

She  plunges ;  soon  o'erwhelmed  and  swallowed  up 

In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 

Rest  at  the  fated  goal.    For  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  SMd, 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  orief  delight, 

Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 

Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap. 

The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  £rom  these 

Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 

rhrougn  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view. 

Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear. 

And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

[IfUdkctual  Beauty — PatriuUm,] 

Mind,  mind  alone  (bear  witness  earth  and  heaven !) 

The  living  fountuns  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here  hand  in  hand 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces ;  here  enthroned, 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs. 

Invites  the  soul  to  nev^-fading  joy. 

Look,  then,  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

Wheeling  unshsJien  through  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  oh  man  I  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  maiesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Csssar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aload 

On  TuUv's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail ! 

For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  free  I    Is  aught  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper,  or  the  mom. 

In  Nature^  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  friendship !  as  the  candid  blush 

Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  t 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others*  woes, 

Or  the  mild  m^esty  of  private  life. 

Where  Peace,  with  ever-bloominc  olive,  crowns 

The  gate ;  where  Honour's  liberaJ  hands  effuse 

Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 

Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene ! 

Once  more  search,  undismayed,  the  dark  profound 

Where  nature  works  in  secret ;  view  the  beds 

Of  mineral  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault 

Tkfti  boundttba  hoaiy  ooean ;  tnoe  the  fonui 


Of  atoms  moving  with  incessant  change 

Their  elemental  round :  behold  the  SMds 

Of  being,  and  the  enersy  of  life 

Kindling  the  mass  with  ever>active  flame : 

Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 

Attentive  turn  ;  from  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet,  ideal  band  ;  and  bid  them,  go  I 

Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  o'ertake  the  hour 

That  saw  the  heavens  created :  then  declare 

If  aught  were  found  in  those  external  scenes 

To  move  thy  wonder  now.    For  what  are  all 

The  forms  which  brute  unconscious  matter  weaK% 

Greatness  of  bulk,  or  symmetiy  of  parts  t 

Not  reaching  to  the  heart,  soon  feeble  grows 

The  superficial  impulse  ;  dull  their  charms. 

And  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 

Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 

Of  genius  and  design :  the  ambitious  mind 

There  sees  herself:  by  these  congenial  forms 

Touched  and  awakened,  with  intenser  act 

She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well-pleased 

Her  featuies  in  the  mirror.    For  of  all 

I'he  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  man  alone 

Creative  Wisdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 

To  ti-uth's  eternal  measures ;  thence  to  frame 

The  sacred  laws  of  action  and  of  will, 

Discerning  justice  from  unequal  deeds. 

And  temperance  from  folly.     But  bevoud 

This  energy  of  truth,  whose  dictates  bind 

Assenting  reason,  the  lM*nignant  Sire, 

To  deck  the  honoured  paths  of  just  and  good. 

Has  added  bright  imagination's  rays : 

Where  virtue,  rising  from  the  awful  depth 

Of  truth's  mysterious  bosom,  doth  forsake 

The  unadorned  condition  of  her  birth ; 

And,  dressed  by  fancy  in  ten  thousand  hues. 

Assumes  a  various  feature  to  attract 

With  charms  responsive  to  each  gazer's  eye. 

The  hearts  of  men.    Amid  his  rural  walk. 

The  ingenious  youth,  whom  solitude  inspires 

With  purest  wishes,  frt)m  the  pensive  shade 

Beholds  her  moving,  like  a  virgin-muse 

That  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  indulgent  theme 

Of  harmony  and  wonder  :  while  among 

The  herd  of  servile  minds  her  strenuous  form 

Indignant  flashes  on  the  patriot's  eye. 

And  through  the  rolls  of  memory  appeals 

To  ancient  honour,  or,  in  act  serene 

Yet  watchful,  raises  the  majestic  sword 

Of  public  power,  from  dark  ambition's  reach. 

To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 

[Operatumt  qfthe  Mind  in  the  Production  cf  ITorb 

of  Imagination^] 

By  these  mysterious  ties,  the  busy  power 

Of  memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 

Entire ;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch. 

Reclaims  their  fleeting  footsteps  froni«the  waste 

Of  dark  obliTioii ;  thus  collecting  all 

The  various  forms  of  being,  to  present 

Before  the  curious  eye  of  mimic  art 

I'heir  lar<^est  choice :  like  !>prin&r's  unfolded  blooms 

Kx haling  sweetness,  that  the  skilful  bee 

May  taste  at  will  from  their  selected  spoilt 

To  work  her  dulcet  food.    For  not  the  expame 

Of  living  lakes  in  summer's  noontide  calm. 

Reflects  the  bordering  shade  and  sun-bright  hetaPWUi 

With  fairer  semblance ;  not  the  sculptured  gold 

More  faithful  keeps  the  graver's  lively  trace. 

Than  he  whose  birth  the  sister  powers  of  art 

Propitious  viewed,  and  from  his  genial  star 

Shed  influence  to  the  seeds  of  fancy  kind. 

Than  his  attempered  bosom  must  preserve 

The  seal  of  nature.    There  alone,  unchanged 

Her  form  xemains.    The  balmy  waika  ofSCi^ 
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There  breathe  perennial  sweets :  the  trembling  chord 

Resounds  for  erer  in  the  abstracted  ear, 

Melodious ;  and  the  riigin's  radiant  eye, 

Superior  to  disease,  to  grief,  and  time, 

Shines  with  onbating  lustre.    Thus  at  length 

Endowed  with  all  that  nature  can  bestow, 

The  child  of  fancj  oft  in  silence  bends 

O'er  these  mixed  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast 

With  conscious  pride.    From  them  he  oft  resolrei 

To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  thine*. 

And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 

Of  praise  and  wonder.    By  degrees  the  mind 

Feels  her  young  nerves  dilate :  the  plastic  powers 

Labour  for  action :  blind  emotions  heave 

His  bosom  ;  and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught. 

From  earth  to  heaven  he  rolls  his  daring  eye, 

From  heaven  to  earth.    Anon  ten  thousand  shi^>es, 

Like  spectres  trooping  to  the  wizard's  call, 

Flit  swift  before  him.    From  the  womb  of  earth. 

From  ocean's  bed  they  come :  the  eternal  heavens 

Disclose  their  spleudoura,  and  the  dark  abyss 

Pours  out  her  births  unknown.     With  fixed  gaze 

He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.     Now  compares 

Their  different  forms ;  now  blends  them,  now  divides; 

Enlarges  and  extenuates  by  turns ; 

Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands. 

And  infinitely  varies.     Hither  now. 

Now  thither  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim. 

With  endless  choice  perplexed.    At  length  his  plan 

Begins  to  open.    Lucid  order  dawns ; 

And  as  frx>m  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 

Of  nature  at  the  voice  divine  repaired 

Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  earth  unveiled 

Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  joyful  sun 

Sprung  up  the  blue  serene ;  by  swift  degrees 

liius  ais«itangled,  his  entire  design 

Emerges.    Colours  mingle,  features  join, 

And  fines  converge :  the  fkinter  parts  retire ; 

The  fairer  eminent  in  light  advance ; 

And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles. 

Awhile  he  fftands,  and  with  a  father's  joy 

Contemplates.    Then  with  Promethean  art 

Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 

The  fair  conception ;  which,  embodied  thus, 

And  permaaent,  becomes  to  eyes  or  ean 

An  oqject  ascertained :  while  thus  informed. 

The  various  objects  of  his  mimic  skill. 

The  consonance  of  sounds,  the  featured  rock. 

The  shadowy  picture,  and  impassioned  verse. 

Beyond  the&  proper  powers  attract  the  soul 

By  that  expressive  semblance,  while  in  sight 

Of  nature's  K^eat  original  we  scan 

The  lively  cuild  of  art ;  while  line  by  line, 

And  feature  after  feature,  we  refer 

To  that  divine  exemplar  whence  it  stole 

llioee  animating  charms.    Thus  beauty's  palm 

Betwixt  them  wavering  hanes :  applauding  love 

Doubts  where  to  choose ;  and  mortal  man  aspires 

To  tempt  creative  praise.    As  when  a  cloud 

Of  gathering  hiul  with  limpid  crusts  of  ice 

Enclosed,  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  sun. 

Collects  his  large  effulgence ;  straight  the  heavens 

With  eoual  flames  present  on  either  hand 

The  radiant  visage :  Persia  stands  at  gaze. 

Appalled ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  doubts 

The  snowy*  vested  seer,  in  Mithra's  name. 

To  which  the  fragrance  of  the  south  shall  bum. 

To  which  his  wan>led  orisons  ascend. 

[Toite.'] 

What  then  ib  taste,  but  these  internal  powen 
Aetive,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse  1  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
F^om  thln^  defonned  or  disarranged,  or  groii 


In  species  t    This,  nor  gems  nor  stores  of  gold. 

Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 

But  Ood  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 

Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  souL 

He,  mighty  parent !  wise  and  just  in  all. 

Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heaven. 

Reveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 

Who  joumtes  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 

Long  labour,  why,  foigetful  of  his  toils 

And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 

The  suTifihiue  gleaming,  as  through  amber  doadli 

O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  I  ween, 

II  is  rude  expression  and  untutored  urs. 

Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 

The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 

How  lovely !  how  commanding !    But  thoo^ 

In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 

Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain. 

Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid. 

Without  enlivening  suns,  and  gonial  showers, 

And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 

llie  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head. 

Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  its  spring. 

Nor  yet  will  eveiy  soil  with  equal  stores 

Repay  the  tiller's  labour ;  or  attend 

His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 

The  olive  or  the  laurel.    Different  minds 

Incline  to  different  objects :  one  pursues 

The  va8t  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 

Another  sighs  for  harmony,  and  grace. 

And  gentlest  beauty.     Hence  when  lightning  fivet 

The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground ; 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air. 

And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed. 

Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky. 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

From  some  hlsh  cliff  superior,  and  enjoys 

The  elemental  war.    But  Waller  longs 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowery  stream 

To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 

The  tale  of  slighted  vows  and  love's  disdain 

Resound  soft-warbling  all  the  live-long  day : 

Consenting  zephyr  signs ;  the  weeping  rill 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious ;  mute  the  groves ; 

And  hill  ana  dale  with  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 

O  blest  of  heaven  I  whom  not  the  languid  soofi 
Of  luxunr,  the  siren  I  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordia  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  fit>m  the  etors 
Of  nature  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  the  enlivened  soul  I    What  thoii|^  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  states 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
VVill  dei^  to  use  them.    His  the  city's  pomp^ 
The  rural  honours  his.    Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  ardL 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gud* 
Beyond  the  nroud  possessor's  narrow  daim. 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.    For  him  the  ipri^g 
DiHtils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds :  for  him  the  band 
Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold  and  blushes  like  the  menu 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wii^ ; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk. 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  breeM 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  son's  effUlgenoe,  not  a  stiatn 
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Her  awful  face :  the  dauntlea  child 

Stretched  forth  his  little  arms,  and  nniled. 

*  Thif  pencil  take/  she  said, '  whose  coloun  clear 

Richly  paint  the  Temal  year: 

l^ine,  too,  these  eolden  hejs,  immortal  boy ! 

lids  can  unlock  ue  gates  of  Joy ; 

Of  HofTor  that,  and  thrilling  Fears,. 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tears.* 

Nor  second  he,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  serapb-wings  of  Kcstacy, 

The  secrets  of  the  abTss  to  spy. 
He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze. 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light. 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold  where  Dnrden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  Uie  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race. 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resounding 


The  *  Ode  to  Eton  College,*  the  *  Ode  to  Adrersity/ 
and  the  fkr-famed  *  Elegy,*  present  the  same  carefU 
and  daborate  finishing ;  but  the  thoughts  and  ima- 
genr  are  more  simple,  natural,  and  touching.    A 
tnm  of  moral  feelings,  and  solemn  or  affecting  asso- 
fiatinf,  is  presented  to  the  mind,  in  connection 
with  beantiiul  natural  scenery  and  objects  of  real 
Ufe.    In  a  letter  to  Beattie,  Gray  remarks — *  As  to 
deicriptioD,  I  have  always  thought  that  it  made  the 
most  graoefVil  ornament  of  poetry,  but  never  ought 
to  ins[ke  the  subject.*  He  practised  what  he  taught ; 
for  there  is  always  some  sentiment  or  reflection 
arising  out  of  the  poet*s  descriptiye  passages.  Tliese 
are  generally  grave,  tender,  or  pathetic  The  cost  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  comparative  loneliness  of  his 
situation  and  studies,  nursed  a  sort  of  philosophic 
spleen,  and  led  him  to  moralise  on  the  vanity  of 
life.    Byron  and  others  have  attached  inordinate 
Tsloe  to  the  'Elegy,*  as  the  main  prop  of  Gray's 
repvitation.    It  is,  doubtless,  the  most  frequently 
read  and  repeated  of  all  his  productions,  because  it 
is  connected  with  ordinary  existence  and  genuine 
feeling,  and  describes,  in  exquisite  harmonious  verse, 
what  all  persons  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
fUt  or  imagined.    But  the  highest  poetry  can  never 
be  very  extensively  popular.    ▲  simple  ballad  air 
win  convey  pleasure  to  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  the  most  successful  efibrts  of  accomplished 
mnncal  tsste  and  geniiu;   and.  in  like  manner, 
poetry  which  deals  with  subjects  of  familiar  life, 
most  find  more  readers  than  those  inspired  flights 
of  imagination,   or  recondite    allusions,    however 
graced  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  persons  of  fine  sensibility,  and  some- 
thing  of  kinged  taste  and  knowledge.     Gray's 
I'hti''^^  diction,  his  historical  and   mythological 
personifications,  must  ever  be  lost  on  the  mulU- 
tode.    Even  Dr  Johnson  was  tempted  into  a  coarse 
and  Qigast  criticism  of  Gray,  chiefly  because  the 
critic  admired  no  poetry  which  did  not  contain 
aome  wdgfa^  moral  truth,  or  some  chain  of  rea- 
aoning.     To  restrict   poetical  excellence  to   this 
standard,  would  be  to  blot  out  Spenser  fh)m  the 
list  of  high  poets,  and  to  curtail  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  01  more  than  half  their  glory.     Let  us 
reeoDect  with  another  poet  —  the  author  of  the 
Kig^t  Tlioaghta— that  *  a  fixed  star  is  as  much  in 
the  bounds  m  nature  as  a  flower  of  the  fleld,  though 
leas  obvious,  and  of  far  greater  dignity.' 

In  the  diaracter  of  Gray  there  are  some  seeming 
fneoMSistwdes.  As  a  man,  he  was  nice,  reserved, 
and  prood— a  hanghtj  retired  scholar ;  yet  we  And 


feeling,  with  a  touch  of  the  gossip,  and  sometimfli 
not  over  fastidious  in  his  idlusions  and  remarka. 
He  was  indolent,  yet  a  severe  student — ^hating  Cam- 
bridge and  its  college  discipline,  yet  constantly  re- 
siding there.    He  loved  intdlectuid  ease  and  luzmy, 
and  wished,  as  a  sort  of  Mohammedan  paradise,  to 
*  lie  on  a  sofa,  and  read  eternal  new  romances  of 
Marivaux  and  Crebillon.*    Yet  all  he  could  ear  of 
Thomson's  *  Castle  of  Indolence,*  when  it  was  first 
pubUshei,  was,  that  there  were  some  good  verses  in 
it !    Akenside,  too,  whom  he  was  so  weU  fitted  to 
appreciate,  he  thought  *  often  obscure,  and  even  nn- 
intelligible.*    As  a  poet,  Gray  studied  in  the  school 
of  the  ancient  and  Italian  poets,  labouring  like  an 
artist  to  infuse  part  of  their  spirit,  their  mdody,  and 
even  some  of  their  expressions,  into  his  inimitable 
Mosaic  work,  over  wliich  he  breathed  the  lifis  and 
fragrance  of  eternal  spring.    In  his  conn^  tonn, 
the  poet  carried  with  him  a  plano-convex  mirror, 
which,  in  surveying  landscapes,  gathers  into  one 
confined  glance  the  forms  and  tints  of  the  sunound- 
ing  scene.    His   imagination  performed  a  similar 
operation  in  collecting,  fixing,  and  appropriatinff 
the  materials  of  poetry.    All  is  bright,  natural,  and 
interesting — ^rich  or  magnificent — but  it  is  seen  but 
for  a  moment    Yet,  despite  his  dassic  taste  and 
models.  Gray  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  and 
admire  the  Celtic  strains  of  Macpher8on*s  Ossian ; 
and  he  could  also  delight  in  the  wild  superstitions  of 
the  Gothic  nations :  in  translating  firom  the  Norse 
tongue  the  Fatal  Sisters  and  the  Descent  of  Odin, 
he  called  up  the  martial  fire,  the  rude  energy  and 
abruptness  of  the  ancient  ballad  minstrels.     Had 
his  situation  and  circumstances  been  difierent,  the 
genius  of  this  accomplished  and  admirable  poet 
would  in  all  probability  have  expanded,  so  as  to  em- 
brace subjects  of  wider  and  more  raried  interest — 
of  greater  length  and  diversity  of  character. 

Tlie  subdu^  humour  and  fancy  of  Gray  are  per- 
petually breaking  out  in  his  letters,  with  brief 
picturesque  touches  tliat  mark  the  poet  and  man  of 
taste.  The  advantages  of  travelling  and  of  taking 
notes  on  the  spot,  he  has  playf\illy  but  admirably 
summed  up  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  then  engaged  in 
making  a  tour  in  Scotland  : — *  Do  not  you  think 
a  man  may  be  the  wiser  (I  had  almost  said  the 
better)  fur  going  a  hundred  or  two  of  miles;  and 
that  the  mind  has  more  room  in  it  than  most 
people  seem  to  think,  if  you  will  but  fbmish  the 
apartments  ?  I  almost  envy  your  last  month,  being 
in  a  very  insipid  situation  myself;  and  desire  you 
would  not  fail  to  send  me  some  furniture  fqe  my 
Gothic  apartment,  which  is  very  cold  at  present 
It  will  be  the  easier  task,  as  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  transcribe  your  little  red  books,  if  they 
are  not  rubbed  out ;  for  I  conclude  you  have  not 
trusted  everything  to  memory,  which  is  ten  times 
worse  than  a  lead  pencil.  Half  a  word  fixed  upon 
or  near  the  spot  is  worth  a  cartload  of  recdlection. 
When  we  trust  to  the  picture  that  objects  draw 
of  themselves  on  our  mind,  we  deceive  ourselves; 
without  accurate  and  jHirticular  observation,  it  is 
but  ill-drawn  at  first  the  outlines  are  soon  blurred, 
the  colours  every  day  grow  fainter,  and  at  last^ 
when  we  would  produce  it  to  anybody,  we  are 
forced  to  supply  its  defects  with  a  few  strokes  of  oar 
own  imagination.* 

Impressed  with  the  opinion  he  here  inculcatos, 
the  poet  was  a  carets  note-taker,  and  his  delinea- 
tions arc  all  fresh  and  distinct  Thus,  he  writes  in 
the  following  gracefhl  strain  to  his  fHend  NichoUs, 
in  commemoration  of  a  tour  which  he  made  to 


Southampton  and  Netley  Abbey :  —  *  My   health 

lis  much  improved  by  the  sea,  not  that  I  drank 

him  In  hia  letters  &U  of  En^Ush  idiom  and  English  lit  or  bathed  in  it,  as  the  common  people  dot 
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no,  I  only  walked  by  it,  and  looked  upon  it  The 
climate  is  remarkably  mild,  eyen  in  October  and 
NoTcmber;  no  snow  has  been  seen  to  lie  there 
for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles  grow  in  the 
ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies 
bloom  in  eyeir  window ;  the  town  clean  and  well- 
built,  surrounded  by  its  old  stone-walls,  with  their 
towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the  point  of  a  penin- 
sula, and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  haying  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each 
hand  of  it,  stretches  away  in  direct  riew,  till  it  joins 
tiie  British  Channel;  it  is  skirted  on  either  side 
with  gently-rising  grounds,  clothed  with  thick  wood, 
and  directly  cross  its  mouth  rise  the  high  lands  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  some  distance,  but  distinctly 
seen.  In  the  bosom  of  the  woods  (concealed  from 
profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey ; 
there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  religion, 
but  the  abbot  is  content  with  his  situation.  See 
there,  at  the  top  of  that  hanging  meadow,  under  the 
shade  of  those  old  trees  that  bend  into  a  half  circle 
about  it,  he  is  walking  slowly  (good  man!),  and 
bidding  his  beads  for  the  souls  of  his  benefactors, 
interred  in  that  yenerable  pile  that  lies  beneath  him. 
Beyond  it  (the  meadow  still  descending)  nods  a 
thicket  of  oaks  that  mask  the  building,  and  have 
excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant  for  a  holy 
eye ;  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to 
the  blue  glittering  sea.  Did  you  not  observe  how, 
u  that  white  sail  shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned 
and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the  tempter  from  him 
that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way?  I 
should  tell  you  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  rile^  a 
lusty  yoimg  fellow,  told  roe  that  he  would  not  for  all 
the  world  pass  a  night  at  the  abbey  (there  were  such 
things  near  it),  though  there  was  a  power  of  money 
hid  there,  i^^m  thence  I  went  to  Salisbury,  Wil- 
ton, and  Stonehenge ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more ; 
they  will  be  published  at  the  university  press. 

P.  S. — I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving 
you  one  principal  event  of  my  history,  which  was, 
that  (in  the  course  of  my  late  tour)  I  set  out  one 
morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to 
the  sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee. 
I  saw  the  clouds  and  dark  vapours  open  gradually  to 
right  and  left,  rolling  over  one  another  in  great 
smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide  (as  it  flowed  gently  in 
upon  the  sands)  first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged 
with  gold  and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of 
insufferable  brightness  that  (before  1  can  write  these 
five  words)  was  grown  to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a 
whole  dne,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is 
very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper ;  yet  I  shidl 
remember  it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
I  endure.  I  wonder  whetlier  anybody  ever  saw  it 
before?    I  hardly  believe  it.' 

Much  as  has  since  been  written  on  the  lake 
country,  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  finish 
of  this  miniature  picture  of  Grassmere: — *  Passed 
by  the  little  chapel  of  Wiborn,  out  of  which  the  Sun- 
day congregation  were  then  issuing.  Passed  a  beck 
[rivulet]  near  Dunmailrouse^  and  entered  Westmore- 
land a  second  time ;  now  begin  to  see  Helmcrag^  dis- 
tinguished from  its  rugged  neighbours  not  so  much 
by  its  height,  as  by  the  strange  broken  outline  of 
its  top,  like  some  gigantic  building  demolished,  and 
the  stones  that  composed  it  flung  across  each  other 
in  wild  confusion.  Just  beyond  it  opens  one  of  the 
sweetest  landscapes  that  art  ever  attempted  to  imi- 
tate. The  bosom  of  the  mountains  spreading  here 
into  a  broad  basin,  discovers  in  the  midst  Grassmere 
water ;  its  margin  is  hollowed  into  small  bays  with 
bold  eminences,  some  of  them  rocks,  some  of  soft 
turf,  that  half  conceal  and  vary  the  figure  of  the 
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little  lake  they  command.  From  the  shore  a  low 
promontory  pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  on 
it  stands  a  white  village  with  the  parish  church 
rising  in  the  midst  of  it ;  hanging  inclosures,  com 
fields,  and  meadows  green  as  an  emerald,  with  their 
trees,  hedges,  and  cattle,  fill  up  the  whole  space 
from  the  ^ge  of  the  water.  Just  opposite  to  you  is 
a  large  farm-house,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  smooth 
lawn  embosomed  in  old  woods,  which  climb  half  way 
up  the  mountain's  side,  and  discover  above  them  a 
broken  line  of  crags,  that  crown  the  scene.  Not  a 
single  red  tile,  no  glaring  gentleman's  house  or 
garden  walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little 
unsuspected  paradise;  but  all  is  peace,  rusticity, 
and  happy  poverty,  in  its  neatest  and  moat  becoming 
attire.' 

The  sublime  scenery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
in  Dauphiny  (the  subject  of  Gray's  noble  Alcaic 
ode),  awakened  all  his  poetical  enUiusiasno.  Writ- 
ing to  his  mother  from  Lyons,  he  says — 'It  is  a 
fortnight  since  we  !>et  out  hence  upon  a  little  excur- 
sion to  Geneva.  We  took  the  longest  road,  which 
lies  through  Savoy,  on  purpose  to  see  a  famous 
monastery,  called  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  had 
no  reason  to  think  our  time  lost.  After  having 
travelled  seven  days  very  slow  (for  we  did  not 
change  horses,  it  being  impossible  for  a  chaise  to  go 
post  in  these  roads),  we  arrived  at  a  little  village 
among  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  called  Echellesj 
from  thence  we  proceeded  on  horses,  who  are  used 
to  the  way,  to  the  mountain  of  the  Chartreuse.  It 
is  six  miles  to  tlie  top ;  the  road  runs  winding  up  it, 
commonly  not  six  feet  broad ;  on  one  hand  is  the 
rock,  with  woods  of  pine-trees  hanging  overhead; 
on  the  other  a  monstrous  precipice,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent,  that, 
sometimes  tumbling  among  the  fragments  of  stone 
that  have  fallen  from  on  high,  and  sometimes  preci- 
pitating it«elf  down  vast  descents  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  which  is  still  made  g^reater  by  the  echo 
from  the  mountains  on  each  side,  concurs  to  form 
one  of  the  most  solemn,  the  most  romantic,  and  the 
most  astonishing  scenes  I  ever  beheld.  Add  to  this 
the  strange  views  made  by  the  crags  and  difiTs  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cascades  that  in  many  placet 
throw  themselves  from  the  very  summit  down  into 
the  vale  and  the  river  below,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars impossible  to  describe,  you  will  conclude 
we  had  no  occasion  to  repent  our  pains.  Thla  place 
St  Bruno  chose  to  retire  to,  and  upon  its  Tery  top 
founded  the  aforesaid  convent,  which  is  the  superior 
of  the  whole  order.  When  we  came  there,  the  two 
fathers  who  are  commissioned  to  entertain  stranger! 
(for  the  rest  must  neither  speak  one  to  anotiier,  nor 
to  any  one  else)  received  us  very  kindly,  and  set  be- 
fore us  a  repast  of  dried  fish,  eggs,  butter,  and  fruiti, 
all  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  extremely  neat 
They  pressed  us  to  spend  the  night  there,  and  to 
stay  some  days  with  them ;  but  tliis  we  could  not 
do,  so  they  led  us  about  their  house,  which  ia,  you 
must  think,  like  6  little  city,  for  there  are  a  hundred 
fathers,  besides  three  hundred  servants,  that  make 
their  clothes,  grind  their  corn,  press  their  wine,  and 
do  everything  among  themselves.  The  whole  It 
quite  orderly  and  simple;  nothing  of  finely;  bill 
the  wonderful  decency,  and  the  strange  aituatioii, 
more  than  supply  the  place  of  it  In  the  evening 
we  descended  by  the  same  way,  passing  through 
many  clouds  that  were  then  forming  themselves  oo 
the  mountain's  side.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  poetical  friend  West, 
Gray  again  adverts  to  this  memorable  visit :  *  In  our 
little  journey  up  the  Grande  Chartreuse,'  he  say^ 
*  I  do  not  remember  to  have  gone  ten  pacea  without 
an  exclamation  that  there  was  no  rettraininff.    Noi 
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a  meipke,  not  a  torrent^  not  a  cliff,  but  is  pregnant  with 
rtUgion  and  poetry.  There  are  certain  scene*  that 
woSUd  ttwt  an  atheist  into  belief,  without  the  help  of  other 
taytanent  One  need  not  have  a  rery  fantastic  inia- 
gmmtioo  to  see  spirits  there  at  noonday.  You  have 
Death  perpetually  before  your  eyes,  only  to  far  re- 
moTed,  as  to  compose  the  mind  without  frighten- 
ing it' 

In  taming  from  these  exquisite  fragments  of  de- 
•cription  to  the  poetry  of  Gray,  the  difference  will 
be  round  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  rhyme  and  mea- 
■ure :  in  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  vividnest  of 
ezpretaion,  the  prose  is  equal  to  the  verse. 

ffjfmn  to  Advertitf» 

Dangkter  of  Jove,  relentless  power. 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Wboae  iron  scourfe,  and  torturing  hour, 

The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best  I 
BooDd  in  thy  aaamantine  chain. 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain. 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
^ith  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  designed. 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth. 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stern  rugged  nur»e,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  manv  a  year  she  bore  : 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad*8t  her  know. 
And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  ni  others'  wo. 

Sealed  at  ihj  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasmg  Folly's  idle  brood. 
Wild  Laughter,  Noiite,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Li^t  they  dixpenfe,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  friend,  the  flattering  foe  ; 
By  vain  Prosperity  received, 
To  her  thej  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believed. 

Wuidom,  in  sable  garb  arrayed. 

Immersed  in  rapturous  thought  profound. 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid. 

With  leaden  eje,  that  loves  the  ground. 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend  : 

Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend. 

With  Justice,  to  herself  severe, 

And  nty,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 

Draad  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  handl 
Not  in  thy  gorgon  terrors  clad. 

Nor  eircled  with  the  venguful  band 
fAs  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen). 
With  thundering  voice,  and  thr«*atening  mien. 
With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  err. 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 

Tinr  form  benl^,  oh  goddess  I  wear, 

Thy  milder  influence  impart. 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there, 

TO  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart. 
The  generous  spark  extinct  revive  ; 
TcmK  me  to  love  and  to  forgive; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
Wbal  othen  are,  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 

Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  OoUege. 

Te  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers. 

That  crown  the  watery  glade, 
Where  grateftil  science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's*  holy  shade ; 
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And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  \ViiidM}r*A  heights  the  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey ; 

WhoHe  turf,  whoM  shade,  whoi«e  flowers  amoQg 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver-winding  way ! 

Ah,  happy  hills  !  ah,  pleasing  shade  I 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  i 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed^ 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  : 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 
As,  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  win^ 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe. 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  fMB 

I'Sill  many  a  uprightly  race. 
Disporting  on  thy  luargent  green. 

The  ]>ath8  of  pleasure  trace. 
Who  forcnioHt  now  delight  to  cleayo 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  1 
The  captive  linnet  which  inthral  I 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 
Or  urge  the  fljing  ball ! 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labours  ply 
'GainHt  graver  hours,  that  bring  constndni 

To  sweeten  liberty ; 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign. 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descnr : 

Still  as  they  run,  they  look  behind; 

They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Oaj  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 

Lcits  pleariing  when  posscMsed ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunMhine  of  the  breast. 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  bom  ; 

The  thoughtlens  day,  the  easy  night, 

The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  li^it, 
That  fly  the  approach  of  mom. 

Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play ; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come^ 

Nor  care  bcvond  to  day ;  • 

Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 
And  black  Minfortune's  baleful  train. 

Ah !  s!iow  them  where  in  ambush  stand. 

To  seize  their  prey,  the  murth*roui  haild ; 
Ah,  toll  them  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear. 

The  vultures  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  love  shall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth. 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart ; 

And  Knvy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  Scom  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  Infamy. 

The  stings  of  !■  alsehood  those  shall  tiy^ 

And  hard  Unkindness'  altered  eje^ 
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Thftt  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 

And  keen  Uemone  with  blood  defiled. 

And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  seTerest  wo. 

Lol  in  the  rale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  reiniy 
That  erery  labouring  sinew  strains, 
Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 

Lo  I  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 
And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings :  all  are  men. 

Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another*8  pain. 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fate, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies ! 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'TIS  folly  to  be  wise. 

[The  Bard.— A  Pindaric  Ode."] 

[This  ode  la  fminded  on  a  tradition  current  in  Wales,  that 
Edward  I.,  when  he  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country, 
ordered  aXL  the  bards  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to 
death.] 

'  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king. 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ; 
Though  fanned  by  conquest *s  crimson  wing. 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twiste^l  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears !' 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  ^  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Olo'ster^  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance ; 

*  To  anns !'  cried  Mortimer,^  and  couched  his  quiver- 

ing lance. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood. 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  wo. 

With  hafgard  eyes  the  poet  stood 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) ; 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
'  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave. 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  oh  king  I  their  hundred  arms  they  wave. 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day. 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

>  Bnowdon  was  a  name  (riven  by  the  Saxons  to  that  moun- 
tainous tract  which  the  Welsh  themselves  call  Cralgian-eryri. 
It  tnoluded  all  the  highlands  of  Caernarvonshire,  and  Merio- 
nethshire, as  far  east  as  the  river  Ck>nway.  R.  llygden,  speak- 
ing of  the  castle  of  Ckmway,  built  by  King  Edward  I.,  says, 

*  Ad  ortum  amnis  Conway  ad  clivum  montis  Erery ;'  and 
Matthew  of  Westminster  (ad  ann.  1883),  *  Apud  Aberoonway 
ad  pedes  mentis  Snowdonia)  fecit  erigi  castrum  forte.' 

>  Gilbert  de  Clare,  sumamed  the  Red,  Earl  of  Gloucester 
■ad  Hertford,  son-in-law  to  King  Edward. 

S  Edmond  de  Mortimer,  J^ird  of  Wigmore.  They  both  were 
Lords-Marchers,  whoso  lands  lay  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and 
probably  accompanied  the  king  in  this  expedition. 


'  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  hushed  the  stormy  main : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topped  bead. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  ^  they  lie. 

Smeared  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 

Far,  far  aloof  Uie  aflVighted  ravens  sail ; 
The  famished  eagle^  screams,  and  passes  l^. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes. 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  h^Mrt, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country  s  crif-— 
No  more  I  weep.    They  ao  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliflTs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  lii 

*  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 

The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright. 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  BerkeleyV  roof  that  ringi 
Shrieks  of  an  agonising  king! 
She-wolf-*  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fajigs. 

That  tear'i>t  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  thee  be  born,*  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 

The  scourge  of  Heaven !    What  terrors  round  him 
wait  I 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord, 

Low^  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior?  fled ! 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bomt 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,^  and  soft  the  ieph}T  blowi^ 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  picy. 

Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,^ 

The  rich  repast  prepare ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 

Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 

1  The  shores  of  Caemarvonshira,  opposite  to  the  Ue  of 
Anglesey. 

*  Camden  and  others  observe,  that  eagles  used  annually  to 
build  their  eyry  among  the  rocks  of  Snowdon,  which  Uram 
thence  (as  some  think)  were  named  by  the  Wdsh  CraifiaiH 
eryri,  or  the  crags  of  the  eagles.  At  this  day,  I  am  told,  the 
highest  point  of  Snowdon  is  called  the  eagle's  nest.  That  bird 
is  certainly  no  stranger  to  this  island,  as  the  Soots  and  tbs 
people  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  &a,  can  testify;  it 
has  even  built  its  nest  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. — (See  Wih 
lavflhby'i  OmUhology^  published  by  Ray). 

»  Edward  iL,  crueUy  butchered  hi  lierkeley  Castla 

*  Itiabel  of  F'rance,  IMward  II.'s  adulterous  queen. 

A  Alluding  to  the  triumphs  of  Edward  III.  in  France. 

0  Alluding  to  the  death  of  that  king,  abandoned  by  hia  chil- 
dren, and  even  robbed  in  his  last  moments  by  hia  oourtlen  and 
his  mistress. 

7  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  dead  some  time  before  bis  fkthsr. 

*  Magnificence  of  Richard  IL's  reign.  See  FxoisMCt*  and 
other  contemporary  writers. 

*  Richard  IL  (as  we  are  told  by  Andibisbop  Scroop,  aadte 
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Beneath  those  nigged  elms,  that  yew-tree*0  shade. 
Where  heares  the  tuif  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  mde  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense^breathing  mom. 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bom, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  enried  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  dentiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annab  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawu  SkiAe  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praitte^ 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath! 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  duHt, 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death! 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penuxy  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Fall  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  ^>plause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  nlent^  o*er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ; 

The  itruggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide. 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 

Or  he«>  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  86ber  wishes  never  leamed  to  stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked. 
Implores  the  paesing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 


Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  moie^ 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  tMch  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Foigetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  t 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  criee. 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonoured  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  £ue; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
'  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  mMt  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn. 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  roTe; 

Now  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  loTe. 

One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill. 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favourite  tree ; 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 

The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  btnue: 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn. 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown  ; 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 

He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear, 
Hegainedfrom  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose). 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  Goo. 

The  AUicMce  between  Goremment  and  Edmeationj 

a  Fragment, 

As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth. 

Whose  barren  bosom  starves  her  generous  birth. 

Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 

Their  rootn  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  reins  : 

And,  as  in  climes  where  Winter  holds  his  reign. 

The  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain. 

Forbids  her  germs  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise. 

Nor  trusts  her  blcrasoms  to  the  churlish  skies  : 

To  draw  mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs, 

T'nformed,  unfriended  by  those  kindly  cares. 

That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart. 

Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening heMt» 

So  fond  instruction  on  the  growing  powers 

Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores. 

If  equal  justice,  with  unclouded  face. 

Smile  not  indu^ent  on  the  using  raoei 
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And  acftlter  with  a  fre«,  though  frugal  hand, 
light  golden  showers  of  plentj  o'er  the  land ; 
But  tyrannj  has  fixed  her  empire  there, 
To  check  their  tender  hopes  with  chilling  fear, 
And  blast  the  blooming  promise  of  the  year. 

The  spacious  animated  scene  survey, 
From  where  the  rolling  orb  that  gives  the  daj, 
Hi*  sable  sons  with  nearer  course  surrounds. 
To  either  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds. 
How  rude  soe'er  the  exterior  fonn  we  find, 
Howe'er  opinion  tinge  the  varied  mind. 
Alike  to  all  the  kind  impartial  Heaven 
The  sparks  of  truth  and  happiness  has  given : 
With  sense  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain. 
They  follow  pleasure,  and  they  fly  from  pain ; 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their  fancj  diaws. 
The  event  presages,  and  explores  the  cause ; 
The  soft  returns  of  gratitude  they  know, 
^  fraud  elude,  by  force  repel  the  foe ; 
While  mutual  wishes  mutual  woes  endear, 
Tlie  social  smile  and  sympathetic  tear. 

Say,  then,  through  ag^  by  what  fate  confined. 
To  different  climes  seem  different  souls  assigned  1 
Hoe  measured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
Fix  and  improve  the  polished  arts  of  peace. 
There  industry  and  gain  their  vigils  keep. 
Command  the  winds,  and  tame  the  unwilling  deep. 
Here  force  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail ; 
Th<«e  languid  pleasure  sighs  in  every  gale. 
Oft  o'er  the  trmbling  nations  from  afar 
Has  Scythia  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war ; 
And,  where  the  delm^  burst,  with  sweepy  sway. 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  rolled 

away. 
At  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host, 
The  blue-ey«d  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast, 
The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  iXMMited  titles,  and  her  golden  fields ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  bri|^ter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue. 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose. 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 
Profod  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod. 
Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod. 
While  European  freedom  still  withstands 
The  encroaching  tide  that  drowns  her  lessening  lands, 
And  sees  far  of^  with  an  indignant  groan. 
Her  native  plains  and  empires  once  her  own  t 
Can  opener  skies  and  suns  of  fiercer  flame 
O'erpower  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame ; 
As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray. 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  I 
Need  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war ! 
And  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around. 
Must  sickening  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground? 
Unmanly  thought !  what  seasons  can  control. 
What  fiuDcied  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul. 
Who,  conscious  of  the  source  from  whence  she  springs. 
By  reason's  light,  on  resolution's  wings, 
Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntlcxs  goes 
O'er  Lybia's  deserts  and  through  Zembla's  snows  f 
She  bids  each  slumbering  energy  awake. 
Another  touch,  another  temper  take. 
Suspends  the  inferior  laws  tnat  rule  our  clay ; 
The  stubborn  elements  confem  her  sway ; 
Their  little  wants,  their  low  detiireM,  refine, 
And  raise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth. 
As  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil. 
The  manners  speak  the  idiom  of  their  soil. 
An  iron  race  the  mountain-cliffs  maintain. 
Foes  to  the  gentle  genius  of  the  plam  ; 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found. 
With  nde-loog  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground, 


To  turn  the  torrent's  8wift-descendiug  flood. 

To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood. 

What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  trained. 

They  guard  with  spirit  what  by  strength  they  gained  I 

And  while  their  nx'ky  raniportK  round  they  se^ 

The  rou^h  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 

(Afl  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow). 

Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below? 

What  wonder,  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread. 

Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  summer  bed. 

From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings. 

And  broods  o'er  Kgj'pt  with  his  watery  wings. 

If  with  adventurous  oar  and  ready  sail. 

The  duhkpr  people  drive  before  the  gale ; 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride, 

That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  anibient  tide. 

WnUAM   MASON. 

William  IMason,  the  friend  and  literary  executor 
of  Gray,  long  survived  the  connection  which  did  him 
so  much  honour,  but  he  appeared  early  as  a  poet. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Mason,  vicar  of  St 
Trinity,  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1725. 
At  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gray,  who  assisted  him  in  obtaining 
his  degree  of  M.A.  His  first  literanr  production 
was  an  attack  on  tlie  Jacobitism  of  Oxford,  to  which 
Thomas  Warton  replied  in  his  *  Triumph  of  Isii.'  In 
1753  appeared  his  tragedy  of  El/rida,  'written,'  says 
Southey,  *  on  an  artificial  model,  and  in  a  gorgeous 
diction,  because  he  thought  Shakspeare  had  pre- 
cluded all  hope  of  excellence  in  any  other  form  of 
drama.'  The  model  of  Mason  was  the  Greek  drama, 
and  he  introduced  into  his  play  the  classic  accom- 
paniment of  the  chorus.  A  second  drama,  Corocto- 
ct»,  is  of  a  higher  cast  than  *  Elfrida :'  more  noble 
and  spirited  in  language,  and  of  more  sustained 
dignity  in  scenes,  situations,  and  character.  Mason 
also  wrote  a  series  of  odes  on  Independence,  Memory, 
Melanckuly,  and  The  FaU  of  Tyranny,  in  which  his 
gorgeousness  of  diction  swells  into  extravagance 
and  bombast  His  other  poetical  works  are  bis 
English  Garden,  a  long  descriptive  poem  in  blank 
verse,  extended  over  four  books,  and  an  ode  on  the 
Commemoration  of  the  British  Revolution,  in  which  he 
asserts  those  Whig  principles  which  he  steadfastly 
maintained  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Amen- 
can  war.  As  in  his  dramas  Mason  had  made  an  in  • 
novation  on  the  established  taste  of  the  times,  he 
ventured,  with  equal  success,  to  depart  from  the 
practice  of  English  authors,  in  writing  the  life  of 
his  friend  Gray.  Instead  of  presenting  a  continuous 
narrative,  in  wliich  the  biographer  alone  is  visible, 
he  incorporated  the  journals  and  letters  of  the  poet 
in  chronological  onlcr,  thus  making  the  subject  of 
the  memoir  in  some  degree  his  own  biographer, 
and  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  more  fully  and 
correctly  of  liis  situation,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 
The  plan  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Boswcll  in  his 
Life  of  Johnson,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  subse- 
quent usage,  in  all  cases  where  the  subject  is  of  im- 
portance enough  to  demand  copious  information  and 
minute  personal  details.  The  circumstances  of 
Mason's  life  are  soon  related.  After  his  career  at 
college,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  He  held  the  living  of 
Ash  ton,  and  was  precentor  of  York  cfithedraL 
When  politics  ran  high,  he  took  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  the  Whigs,  but  was  respected  by  aU 
parties.    He  died  in  1797. 

Mason's  poetry  cannot  be  said  to  be  popular,  even 
with  poetical  readers.  His  greatest  want  is  simpli« 
city,  yet  at  times  his  rich  diction  has  a  fine  effect. 
In  Ills  *  English  Garden,'  though  verbose  and  Ian* 
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His  father  was  dead,  but  he  idled  away  two  yean 
among  his  relations.  He  afterwards  became  tutor 
in  tlie  family  of  a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  where  he 
remained  a  year.  His  uncle  then  ga^e  him  £50  to 
study  the  law  in  Dublin,  but  he  lost  the  whole  in  a 
gaminghouse.  A  second  contribution  was  raised, 
and  the  poet  next  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where 
be  continued  a  year  and  a-half  studying  medi- 
cine. He  then  drew  upon  his  uncle  for  £20,  and 
embarked  for  Bordeaux.  The  vessel  was  driven 
into  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  whilst  there.  Gold- 
smith and  his  fellow  passengers  were  arrested  and 
pat  into  prison,  where  the  poet  was  kept  a  fortnight 
It  appeared  that  his  companions  were  Scotsmen,  in 
the  French  service,  and  had  been  in  Scotland  enlist- 
ing soldiers  for  the  French  army.  Having  over- 
come this  most  innocent  of  all  his  misfortunes,  he  is 
lepreaented  as  having  immediately  proceeded  to 
linden ;  but  this  part  of  his  biography  has  lately 
got  a  new  turn  from  the  inquiries  of  a  gentleman 
whose  book  is  quoted  below,*  according  to  which  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  now,  instead  of  four  years 
later,  that  Goldsmith  acted  as  usher  of  Dr  Milner's 
•diool  at  Peckham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  tradition  of  the  school  is,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely good-natured  and  playfhl,  and  advanced 
his  pupib  more  l^  conversation  than  by  book-tasks. 
On  the  supposition  of  this  being  the  true  account  of 
Goldsmith's  S5th  year,  we  may  presume  that  he 
next  went  to  Leyden,  and  there  made  the  resolution 
to  tmvel  over  the  Continent  in  spite  of  all  pecuniary 
deflcieDeieiL  He  stopped  some  time  at  Louvain,  in 
Flanden,  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Brussels.  In  France, 
he  is  laid,  like  George  Primrose,  in  his  Vicar  of 
WakgAeM,  to  have  occasionally  earned  a  night's 
i**^f**^  and  food  hj  playing  on  his  flute. 

Hov  oAsn  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 

Witk  tunelti  pipe,  beside  the  niumiuring  Ijoire ! 

Wlisn  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 

And  frsshaned  from  the  wave  the  zephvr  flew ; 

And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still. 

Bat  moclMd  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  6kill, 

Yat  woald  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 

And  dnaety  fingetful  or  the  noontide  hour. 

Travdler. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  formed  an  appropriate  school 
for  the  poeL  He  brooded  with  dcliglit  over  these 
pSctores  of  hnmble  primitive  happiness,  and  his 
imagination  loved  to  invest  them  with  the  charms  of 
poetry.  Gddsmitli  afterwards  visited  Germany 
and  the  Rhine.  From  Switzerland  he  sent  the  flrst 
sketch  of  the  *  Traveller*  to  liis  brother.  The  loftier 
charms  of  nature  in  these  Alpine  scenes  seems  to 
have  had  no  permanent  effect  on  the  character  or 
direction  of  his  genius.  He  visited  Florence,  Verona, 
Venice,  and  stopped  at  Padua  some  months,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  medical  degree.  In 
1756  the  poet  reached  England,  after  two  years  of 
wandering,  lonely,  and  in  poverty,  yet  buoyed  up 
by  dreams  of  hope  and  fame.  Many  a  hard  struggle 
he  had  yet  to  encounter  I  His  biographers  repre- 
sent him  as  now  becoming  usher  at  I)r  Milner's 
school,  a  portion  of  his  history  which  we  have  seen 
reason  to  place  at  an  earlier  period.  However  this 
may  he.  he  is  soon  after  found  contributing  to  the 
Monthly  Review.  He  was  also  some  time  assistant 
to  a  chonist  A  college  friend,  Dr  Sleigh,  enabled 
him  to  commence  practice  as  a  humble  physician 
in  Bankside,  Soutnwark;  but  his  chief  support 
from  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature 
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of  the  day.  In  1758  he  presented  himself  at 
Surgeons  Hall  for  examination  as  an  hospital 
mate,  with  the  view  of  entering  the  army  or  navy ; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  of  being  rejected 
as  unqualified.  That  he  might  appear  before 
the  examining  surgeon  suitably  dressed,  Goldsmith 
obtained  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  for  which  Grifllths, 
publisher  of  the  Monthly  Keview,  became  security. 
The  clothes  were  immediately  to  be  returned  when 
the  purpose  was  served,  or  the  debt  was  to  be 
discharged.  Poor  Goldsmith,  having  failed  in  his 
object,  and  probably  distressed  by  urgent  want, 
pawned  the  clotfieji.  Tlie  publisher  threatened,  and 
the  poet  replied — *  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gac^ 
to  which  my  own  imprudences  and  your  letter 
seem  to  point  I  have  seen  it  inevitable  these 
three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  lieavens !  request  it  as 
a  favour — as  a  favour  that  may  prevent  somewhat 
more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  struggling  with 
a  wrctcheil  being — with  all  timt  c<;ntenipt  and  indi- 
gence brings  with  it — with  all  those  strong  passions 
which  make  conteni)>t  insupportable.  What,  then, 
has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable  ?'  Such  was  tlie  almost 
hopeless  condition,  the  deep  despair,  of  this  im- 
prudent but  amiable  author,  who  has  added  to  the 
delight  of  millions,  and  to  the  glory  of  English 
literature. 

Henceforward  the  life  of  Goldsmith  was  that  of  a 
man  of  letters.  He  lived  solely  by  liis  pen.  Besides 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Monthly  and  Critiod 
Reviews,  the  lady's  Magazine,  the  British  Maga- 
zine, &c,  he  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  Freaent 
Slate  of  Polite  Leaminy  in  Europe  (1759),  his  admir^ 
able  Chinese  Letter*^  afterwards  published  with  the 
title  of  The  Citizen  of  the  Worlds  a  Life  of  Beau  Aash, 
and  the  History  of  Jknyland  in  a  series  of  letters  from 
a  nobleman  to  his  son.  The  latter  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  was  popularly  attributed  to  Lord  Chea- 
terfleld.  In  December  1764  appeared  his  poem  of 
The  Traveller,  the  chief  corner-stone  of  his  fame, 
*  without  one  bad  line,*  as  has  been  said ;  *  without 
one  of  Dr>'den's  careless  verses.'  Charles  Fox  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  tlie  finest  poems  in  the  English 
language  ;  and  Dr  Johnson  (then  numbered  among 
Goldsniith*s  friends)  said  that  the  merit  of  *The 
Traveller'  was  so  well  established,  that  Mr  Fox's 
praise  could  not  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish 
it.  The  periodical  critics  were  unanimous  in  its 
praise.  In  1766  he  oublislied  his  exquisite  novel. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakejiefd,  whicli  had  been  written  two 
years  before,  and  sold  to  Newberry  tlie  bookseller, 
to  discharge  a  pressing  debt.  His  comedy  of  TAs 
Gorxi-Aa/urerf  3/an  was  pnxluced  in  1767,  his  Roman 
Hixtory  next  year,  and  ihe  Deserted  Village  in  1770. 
Ihe  latter  was  as  popular  as  'Tlie  Traveller,'  and 
s|)eedily  ran  through  a  number  of  editions.  In  177d, 
Goldsmith's  comedy,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  was 
brought  out  at  0)vent  Garden  tlieatre  with  immense 
applause.  He  was  now  at  the  sunmiit  of  his  fame 
and  jwpularity.  Tlie  march  had  been  long  and  toil- 
some, and  he  was  often  nearly  fainting  by  the  way; 
but  his  success  was  at  length  complete.  His  name 
stood  among  the  foremost  of  his  contemporaries;  his 
works  bnnight  him  in  from  £1000  to  £1800  per  an- 
num. Difficulty  and  distress,  however,  still  clung 
to  him  :  |)oetry  had  found  liim  ]x)or  at  first,  and  she 
kept  him  sa  From  heedless  profusion  and  extrava- 
gance, chiefly  in  dress,  and  from  a  benevolence  which 
knew  no  limit  while  his  tiinds  lasted,  Goldsmith  was 
scarcely  ever  free  from  debt.  The  gaming  table  olso 
presented  irresistible  attra(*tions.  He  hung  loosely 
on  society,  without  wife  or  domestic  tie ;  and  his 
early  habits  and  experience  were  ill  calculated  to 
teach  liim  strict  conscientiousness  or  regularity.  He 
continued  to  write  task-work  for  the  booksellers, 
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and  produced  a '  History  of  England*  in  four  yolumes. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  *  History  of  Greece*  in  two 
YoluQies,  for  which  he  was  paid  £250.    He  had  con- 
tracted to  write  a  *  History  of  Animated  Nature*  in 
eight  volumes,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  guineas  for 
each  volume;  but  this  work  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, though  the  greater  part  was  finished  in  his 
own  attractive  and  easy  manner.    In  March  1774, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  painful  complaint  (dysuria) 
caused  by  close  study,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
nervous  fever.    Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  apo- 
thecary, he  persisted  in  the  use  of  James's  powders, 
a  medicine  to  which  he  had  often  had  recourse ;  and 
gradually  getting  worse,  he  expired  in  strong  con- 
vulsions on  the  4th  of  April    The  death  of  so  popu- 
lar an  author,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was  a  shock 
equally  to  his  firiends  and  the  public.    The  former 
knew  his  sterling  worth,  and  loved  him  with  all  his 
foibles — ^his  undisguised  vanity,  his  national  prone- 
ness  to  blundering,  his  thoughtless  extravagance,  his 
credulity,  and  his  frequent  absurdities.   Under  these 
ran  a  current  of  generous  benevolence,  of  enlightened 
leal  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  of  manly  independent  feeling.    He  died  £2000 
in  debt:  'Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before!*  ex- 
claimed Johnson.    His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Temple  burying  ground,  and  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  the  grave 
of  Gay,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled  in  character, 
and  far  surpassed  in  genius. 

The  plan  of  *  The  Traveller*  is  simple,  yet  compre- 
hensive and  philosophical  The  poet  represents  him- 
self as  sitting  among  Alpine  solitudes,  looking  down 
on  a  hundred  realms — 

Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kingH,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

He  views  the  whole  with  delight,  yet  sighs  to  think 
that  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  is  so  small,  and  he 
wishes  to  find  some  spot  consigned  to  real  happiness, 

where  hiii  *  worn  annl* 


where  his  '  worn  soul 

Might  gather  bliss  to  see  his  fellows  blessed. 

But  where  is  such  a  spot  to  be  found  ?  The  natives 
of  each  country  think  their  own  the  best — the  pa- 
triot boasts — 

His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 

If  nations  are  compared,  the  amount  of  happiness  in 
each  is  found  to  be  about  the  same ;  and  to  illustrate 
this  position,  the  poet  describes  the  state  of  manners 
and  government  in  Italy,  Switzerhmd,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  In  general  correctness  and 
beauty  of  expression,  these  sketohes  have  never  been 
■urpassed.  The  politician  may  tliink  that  the  poet 
ascribes  too  little  importance  to  the  influence  of 
government  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  seeing 
that  in  a  despotic  state  the  whole  must  depend  on 
the  individual  character  of  the  governor ;  yet  in  the 
cases  cited  by  Goldsmith,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  his 
conclusions;  while  his  short  sententious  reasoning 
is  relieved  and  elevated  by  bursts  of  true  poetry. 
His  character  of  the  men  of  England  used  to  draw 
tears  from  Dr  Johnson : — 

Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state, 

With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 

Pride  in  their  port,  defuwce  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 

Bv  forms  unfashioned,  fresh  from  nature's  hand. 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 

True  to  imagined  right,  above  control, 

While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Goldsmith  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  contrast  in 


heightening  the  effect  of  his  pictures  In  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  the  rich  scenery  of  Italy,  and  the 
effeminate  character  of  its  population,  are  placed  in 
striking  juxtaposition  with  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  their  hardy  natives. 

lltcUiana  and  Swiss  CotUrasted,^ 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountiun's  side. 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 

While  ofl  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between. 

With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  cojxrt  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  diitporting,  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand. 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  nestows. 
And  senflual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  tnrough  all  his  manners  reign : 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain  ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  ze&lous,  yet  untrue  ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date. 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fallen  column  Mought  the  skia  ; 
The  canvass  glowed  beyond  even  nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill. 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealtn  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  niistrcHS  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 
Each  nobler  aim,  represyed  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Cflssars  once  bore  sway, 
Defat-ed  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay. 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  sdrvey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display. 
Where  the.  oleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  trsftd. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  j 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  aflibxd. 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  ; 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
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No  sephyr  fbndlj  laei  the  motmt&in't  breast, 
Bat  meteors  ^are,  and  stormy  glooms  inyest. 

Tet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm. 
Redress  the  dime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  Door  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though 

small. 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 
No  co^itly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal. 
To  make  him  loath  his  Tegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finnj  deep. 
Or  drires  his  renturous  ploughshaie  to  the  steep  ; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way. 
And  drags  the  struggling  sarage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  erexy  labour  sped. 
He  sits  him  down  the  monardi  of  a  shed  ; 
Smiled  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surreys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  ; 
While  his  lored  paitner,  boastful  of  her  hoard. 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  b«l. 

Thus  ereiy  good  h^  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  even  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
?lnhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  liis  natire  mountains  more. 

[Fnmee  Chniratled  with  ffoOaiuL] 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display. 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains. 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  ^ifls  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land. 
Prom  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 
And  all  are  tao^t  an  ararice  of  praise ; 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
TilU  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise : 
For  praise  too  dearly  lored,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  streuj^h  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  rulgar  nnuse  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  ^mace. 
And  trims  her  robe  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  bfjggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  onoe  a-year ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws. 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fsncy  flies. 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  whe{e  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampiie's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  metldnks,  and  diligently  slow. 
Tike  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow; 
Spreads  its  long  anns  amidst  the  watenr  roar. 
Scoops  oat  aa  enpln^  aad  uaurps  the  shore : 


While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  &n  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile  ; 
The  hIow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  rale. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  re»cued  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
IrapeN  the  native  to  re|>eated  toil, 
Indu.^trious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  indufltry  bc;^t8  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springi. 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  displayed.   Their  much-loved  wealth  impaitt 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appeur. 
Even  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies, 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slares ; 
Here  wretches  seek  dixhonourable  graves. 
And  calmly  bent,  to  Rcrritude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

The  'Deserted  Village'  is  limited  in  design,  bat 
exhibits  the  same  correctness  of  outline,  and  the 
same  beauty  of  colouring,  as  *  The  Traveller.'  The 
poet  drew  upon  his  recollections  of  Lissoy  for  most 
of  the  landscape,  as  well  as  the  characters  introduced. 
His  father  sat  for  the  Tillage  pastor,  and  such  a  por- 
trait might  well  have  cancelled,  with  Oliver's  rela- 
tions, all  the  follies  and  irregularities  of  his  youth. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  poem  in  the  English  language 
more  universally  popular  than  the  *  Deserted  Vil- 
lage.' Its  best  passages  are  learned  in  youth,  and 
never  quit  the  memory.  Its  delineations  of  rustic 
life  accord  with  those  ideas  of  romantic  purity, 
seclusion,  and  happiness,  which  the  young  mind 
associates  with  the  country  and  all  its  charms,  be- 
fore modern  manners  and  oppression  had  driven 
them  thence — 

To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind. 
Political  economists  may  dispute  the  axiom,  that 
luxury  is  hurtful  to  nations ;  and  curious  speculaton, 
like  Mandeville,  may  even  argue  that  private  vices 
are  public  benefits ;  but  (Joldsmith  has  a  surer  ad- 
vocate in  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  which  yield  a 
spontaneous  assent  to  the  principles  lie  inculcates, 
when  teaching  by  examples,  with  all  the  efficacy  of 
apparent  truth,  and  all  the  effect  of  poetical  beauty 
and  excellence 

[Deacripfirm  of  Auburn— The   VUlafft  Prearher,  e&€ 
Schodlnuttter^  and  Alehouse— BeJUctiont.} 

Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheore<l  the  labouring  swiUn  ;  ' 
WTiere  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed;' 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seat*!  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please ; ' 
How  often  have  1  loitered  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene!  * 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm! 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm ;    % 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  lull; 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  a^e,  and  whispering  lovera  made! 
How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turu  to  play ; 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free. 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
I  And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 
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And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleaauie  tired, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  hand  inspired : 
The  dancing  pair  that  siniplj  sought  renown, 
^  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 
The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 
The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  lore. 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove — 
These  were  thj  channs,  sweet  Tillage !  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close, 
Up  younder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There  as  I  passed,  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  nom  below ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  ^bbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  plajrful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  watchdog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind. 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild. 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  countiy  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year ; 
Remote  from  towns,  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain. 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruined  spendthrift  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  woimds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done. 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  foigot  their  vices  in  their  wo ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But,  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  coll. 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  her  new  fledged  oflfspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  wapr. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pun,  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control 
Despair  and  anfuisn  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  choreh,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  witn  double  sway ; 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff',  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile ; 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed. 
Their  welfare  pleasied  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff"  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  (torn  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  Uie  itonn ; 


Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way. 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view  ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  bodinj^  tremblers  learned  to  tiaoe 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning's  face ; 
Full  well  they  laughed  vrith  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  cireling  round. 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned  ; 
Yet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too ; 
lAnds  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  prenyl ; 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guace  ; 
In  aiding,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 
For  even,  though  vanauished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
Wliile  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  soimdy 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around  ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame :  the  very  spot 
^liere  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  sign -post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
I^w  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired^ 
^liere  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired ; 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  rouhd. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  white-washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawen  by  day ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  same  of  goose ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay ; 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show. 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendour  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall  I 
Ol^ure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart. 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear ; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
^r  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pressed. 
Snail  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  plaj. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-bom  sway : 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
TJnenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade. 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy  t 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  suxTej 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poox^i  deonj, 
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T»  joon  to  JadsB  how  wide  the  limits  stuid 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  hamy  laud. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  fiei^^ted  orSy 
And  shooting  foUj  hails  them  from  her  shore ; 
Hoards,  eTeu  bejond  the  miser's  wish,  abound. 
And  rich  men  £ock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yci  esont  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  but  a  name^ 
Thst  leaves  oar  asefal  product  sttU  the  same. 
Not  so  the  lees.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Tsket  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  parks  extended  bounds. 
Space  for  his  hones,  equipage,  and  hounds ; 
llie  robe  that  wt^m  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth, 
Hsi  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their 

growth; 
His  seat,  where  solitaiy  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spams  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 
Anmnd  the  world  each  needful  product  ilies. 
For  all  the  luzaries  the  world  supplies. 
While  thus  the  land  adorned  for  pleasure  all. 
In  barren  splendour  feebl j  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  fenoale,  unadorned  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  jouth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  everj  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes ; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail. 
When  time  adranees,  and  wnen  lovers  fail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
lo  sll  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress  : 
Thus  fiues  the  land,  bj  luxury  betrayed, 
lo  nature's  simplost  charms  at  first  arrayed ; 
But  Tecging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 
Its  ristas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
While,  sconigsd  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land. 
The  moomfttl  pesuant  leads  his  humble  band ; 
And  iriiile  he  sinks,  without  one  ann  to  save. 
The  ooontiy  blooms— a  garden,  and  a  grafe. 


Edwki  and  AngdintL 

'Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  rale 

With  hospitable  ray. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread. 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 

Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread. 
Seem  lengthening  as  I  go.' 

'  Foibear,  my  son,'  the  hermit  cries, 
To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom  ; 

For  yonder  phantom  only  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

Here,  to  the  houseless  child  of  want, 

My  door  is  open  still : 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  giro  it  with  good  will. 

Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 

Whate'er  my  cell  bestows ; 
Hy  nishy  couch  and  frugal  &ie^ 

If y  blessing  and  repose. 

Mo  flocks  that  range  the  ralley  firee^ 

To  slaughter  I  condemn  ; 
Tansht  by  that  power  that  pities  me^ 

I  learn  to  pity  them. 

But  from  the  moontun's  grsosy  tide, 

AfuiltleNB  feast  I  bring  ; 
A  scnp,  with  herbs  and  fhiits  sapplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring 

Then,  Pilgrim,  torn,  thy  oarrs  forego ; 

All  eaitii-bom  cares  are  wrong : 
Man  wanto  but  little  hers  below, 

N«r  wanta  thai  little  long.' 


Soft  as  the  dew  frvm  hearen  descends. 

His  gentle  accents  fell ; 
The  mcdest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure. 

The  lonely  mansion  lay  ; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor, 

And  strangers  lea  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatdi 

Required  a  master's  care  ; 
The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch, 

ReoeiTod  the  harailess  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire. 

To  take  their  erening  rest, 
Hie  hermit  trimmed  his  little  fire, 

And  cheered  his  pensiTe  guest : 

And  spread  his  Tegetable  store. 
Ana  gaily  pressed  and  smiled  ; 

And,  skilled  m  legendary  lore, 
The  lingering  hours  beguiled. 

Around,  in  qrmpathetic  mirth. 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries  ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth, 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart^ 

To  soothe  the  stranger's  wo ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  hearty 

And  tean  b^gan  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied. 
With  answering  care  opprest : 

'And  whence,  unhappy  youth,'  he  cried^ 
*  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  I 

From  better  habitations  spumed. 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rore  t 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretoniedf 

Or  unregarded  love  I 

Alas  I  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trininff  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name  : 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  I 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame^ 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  I 

And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modem  fair-one  s  jest ; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hoah, 
And  spurn  the  sex,'  he  said  : 

But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betrayed. 

Surprised,  he  sees  new  beauties  rise. 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view, 
like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies, 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Altemate  spread  alarms ; 
The  lovelv  stranger  stands  oonfest 

A  maid  in  all  ner  charms. 

*  And  ahl  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 

A  wretch  forlorn,'  she  cried, 

*  Whose  feet  unhallowed  thus  intrude 

Where  heaven  and  yoa  reside. 

Bat  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  : 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 
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Mj  father  lived  beHide  the  Tyne» 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  marked  as  mine ; 

He  had  but  only  me. 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  anns. 

Unnumbered  suitors  came ; 
Who  praised  me  for  imputed  charmA, 

And  felt,  or  feigned,  a  flame. 

Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

With  richest  proflTers  strore  ; 
Amongst  the  rest  youne  Edwin  bowed, 

But  never  talked  of  loTe. 

In  humblest,  simplest,  habit  clad. 

No  wealth  nor  power  had  he  ; 
Wisdom  and  wortn  were  all  he  had ; 

But  these  were  all  to  me. 

The  blossom  opening  to  the  day* 

The  dews  of  heaven  refined. 
Could  nought  of  purity  display. 

To  emulate  his  mind. 

The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  the  tree, 
With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 

Their  charms  were  his  ;  but,  wo  to  me, 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art 

Importunate  and  vain  ; 
And  while  his  passion  touched  my  heart, 

I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn. 

He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 

In  secret,  where  he  died  ! 

But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault, 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay  : 
1*11  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

And  there,  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 

ni  lay  me  down  and  die  : 
'TwaH  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did,. 

And  so  for  him  will  I.* 

*  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !*  the  hermit  cried, 

Aud  claspod  her  to  his  breast : 
The  wondering  fair  one  turned  to  chide  : 

Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest! 

'  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here. 

Restored  to  love  and  thee. 

Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  every  care  resign  ; 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 

My  life — my  all  that's  mine  t 

No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part, 

We'll  live  and  love  so  true  ; 
The  sigh  that  reifds  thv  constant  heart, 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too.' 

[ExtracUfrom  RetaliaiumJ] 

[Ooldsmfth  and  some  of  his  friends  occasionally  dined  to- 
gether at  the  Bt  Jamm's  coffee-houMe.  One  day  it  was  propnM>d 
to  write  epitaphs  upon  him.  His  country,  dialect,  and  wisdom, 
furnished  subjects  for  witticism.  He  was  called  on  for  retalia> 
tkm,  and,  at  the  next  meeting,  produced  his  poem  bearing  that 
name,  In  which  we  find  much  of  the  shrewd  observation,  wit, 
and  liveliness  which  distinguish  his  prose  writings.] 
•  •  • 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,*  whose  genius  was  such. 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

*  Burkth 


Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  ttr^ning  hit 

throat. 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townsend  to  lend  him  a  Tote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  w«it  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of 

dining. 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit ; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit : 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge  disobedient. 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  txpedienL 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed,  or  in  place,  mi^ 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a 


Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can. 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  nuni ; 
As  an  actor,  confessed  without  rival  to  thine  ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  verr  fint  line ; 
Yet  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  exedilcBt  Iwut, 
The  man  had  his  failings — a  dupe  to  hie  art ; 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  ooloun  he  ■pwaii. 
And  beplastered  with  rouge  his  own  natunil  nd. 
On  the  stageiie  was  natund,  Rimple,  afibetin^; 
Twas  only  that  when  he  was  offhe ww  aetiaf  s 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  Ilia  wmj. 
He  turned  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  daT ; 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  nneasing  and  trick : 
He  cast  ofl^  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them 

back. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came  ; 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame  ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous  almost  to  disease, 
'^^lio  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind ; 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave, 
Wliat  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you 

gavel 
How  did  Grub  Street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised. 
While  he  was  be-Rosciused,  and  you  were  be-praised  ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies. 
To  act  as  an  angel,  and  mix  with  the  skies  : 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 
Old  Shakspeare,  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love^ 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 
♦  •  • 

Here  Reynolds*  is  laid  ;  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind. 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 
Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  piurt, 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering ; 
^Vllen  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of 

hearing : 
Wlien  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Corr^gios,  and 

stuff. 
He  shifted  his  truropet,t  and  only  took  snuff. 

TOBIAS  GEORGE  SMOLLETT. 

Many  who  are  familiar  with  SmoUett  as  a  norel- 
ist,  scarcely  rwiollect  him  as  a  poet,  though  lie  has 
scattered  some  fine  verses  amidst  his  pro^ie  fictions, 
and  has  written  an  (Me  to  InHependt^t  e,  which 
possesses  the  masculine  strength  of  Dr3den,  with 
an  elevation  of  moral  feeling  and  sentiment  rait.'ly 
attempted  or  fi'lt  by  that  great  poet.  Tobias 
Gkorge  Smollktt  was  bom  in  DfUquhum-houae, 
near   tlie  village  of  lienton,  Dumbartonshire,  in 

*  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds. 

t  Sir  Joi^ua  was  so  rcmarkahly  deaf,  aa  to  be  under  Itm 
peoesaity  of  using  an  ear-trumpet  in  oompaay. 
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The  light  he  saw  in  Albion's  happy  plains. 
Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn. 
While  Philomel  renewed  her  warbled  stn^ns. 
The  auspicious  fruit  of  stolen  embrace  was  bom — 
The  mountun  Dryads  seized  with  joy, 
The  smiling  infant  to  their  chaige  connigned ; 
Hm  Doric  muse  caressed  the  fayourite  W)j ; 
The  hermit  Wisdom  stored  his  opening  mind. 
As  lolling  years  matured  his  age, 
He  flourished  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire ; 
VIThiie  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  assutge 
Thie  fieroer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

AntlstrophSii 

Aeeomplidlied  thus,  he  wiused  his  way, 

And  sealous  rored  from  pole  to  pole, 

Tlie  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display. 

And  warm  wiUi  patriot  thought  the  aspiring  soul. 

Ob  desert  bles  'twas  he  that  raised 

Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  ware, 

Where  Tyranny  l^eld  amazed 

Fmt  Freedom's  temple,  where  he  marked  her  grays. 

He  steeled  the  blunt  Batarian's  arms 

To  burst  the  Iberian's  double  chain  ; 

And  cities  reared,  and  planted  farms. 

Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain. 

Hc^  with  the  generous  rustics,  sat 

On  Uri's  rocks  in  close  diyan ; 

And  winged  that  arrow  sure  as  fate, 

Whidi  ascertained  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

Strophe. 

Arabia's  scorching  sands  he  crossed. 

Where  blasted  nature  pants  supine, 

Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust. 

To  Freedom's  adamantine  shrine ; 

And  many  a  Tartar  horde  forlorn,  aghast ! 

He  snatched  from  under  fell  Oppression's  wing, 

And  taught  amidst  the  dreary  waste, 

The  all-aieering  hymns  of  liberty  to  sing. 

He  yirtue  finds,  like  precious  ore. 

Diffused  through  eyery  baser  mould  ; 

Even  now  he  stands  on  Calvi's  rocky  shore, 

And  turns  the  dross  of  Corsica  to  gold : 

He,  guardian  eenius,  taught  my  youth 

Pomp's  tinsel  liyery  to  despise : 

My  lips  by  him  chastised  to  truth. 

Ne'er  paid  that  homage  which  my  heart  denies. 

Antlstroi^iei 

Those  sculptured  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread, 
Where  varnished  vice  and  vanity  combined, 
To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  banners  spread. 
And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  free-bom  mind. 
While  Innolence  his  wrinkled  front  uprears. 
And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  fancy  blow ; 
And  Title  his  ill-woven  chaplet  wears. 
Full  often  wreathed  around  the  miscreant's  brow : 
Where  ever-dimpling  falsehood,  pert  and  vain. 
Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profesnion's  froth ; 
And  pale  disease,  with  all  his  bloated  train. 
Torments  the  sons  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 

Btropbs. 

In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride. 
With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  oppressed. 
So  moves  the  sumpter-mule  in  harnessed  pride. 
That  bean  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bay, 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinklinff  string ; 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasure  lay, 
And  jingling  bells  fiuitastic  folW  ring : 
Disquiet  doubt,  and  dread,  shall  intervene ; 
And  nature,  still  to  all  her  feelings  just. 
In  vengeance  bans  a  damp  on  evenr  scene^ 
Shook  srom  the  busAil  pinions  of  <Ujgast. 


Antlstrophe. 

Nature  III  court  in  her  sequestered  haunts, 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell ; 
VVhere  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunti^ 
And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dweU. 
There,  study  shall  with  solitude  recline. 
And  friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-swains. 
And  toil  and  temperance  sedately  twine 
The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains  : 
And  fearless  poverty  shall  guard  the  door. 
And  taste  unspoiled  the  frugal  table  spread. 
And  industry  supply  the  humble  store, 
And  sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  shed  ; 
White-mantled  Innocence,  ethereal  sprite. 
Shall  chase  far  off  the  goblins  of  the  night ; 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside. 
Propitious  power !  my  patron  and  my  pride. 

Ode  to  Leven-WcUer. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave  ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source, 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed. 
With  white,  round,  polished  pebbles  spread; 
While,  lightly  poiscKl,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout  in  speckled  pride. 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war. 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make. 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine. 
And  edges  flowered  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green, 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen : 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail, 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale  ; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  cuile. 
And  industry  embrowned  with  toil  ; 
And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared. 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard  1 

Th£  Tean  of  Scotland. 

[Written  on  the  barbarities  committed  in  the  Hifthlsnds  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden, 
1746.  BmoUett  was  then  a  surgeon's  mate,  newly  retamed 
from  service  abroad.  It  is  said  that  he  originally  finished  the 
poem  in  six  stanzas;  when,  some  one  representing  that  sudi  a 
diatribe  against  government  might  injure  his  prospects,  he  sat 
down  and  added  the  still  more  pointed  iuvcctive  of  the  seventh 
stanza.] 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  I 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renowned, 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground  ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war  ; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife. 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famished  on  the  rocks. 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks  ; 
Thy  ravished  virgins  shriek  in  vain  ; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 
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And  will  I  fee  Ids  £Me  agmin  1 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak! 
I'm  downrieht  dizzy  witn  the  thought, 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

nien  there  are  the  two  lines — a  happy  Epicurean 
incj,  bnt  derated  hy  the  situation  and  the  faithfhl 
»Te  of  the  speaker — which  Bums  says  *  are  worthy 
Ctiie  first  poet'— 

The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 
The  neist  we  neyer  saw. 

nbese  brief  felicities  of  natural  expression  and  feei- 
ng; ao  infinitely  superior  to  the  stock  images  of 
loetry,  show  that  Mickle  could  hare  exceUed  in 
he  Scottish  dialect,  and  in  portraying  Scottish  life, 
ladyhe  truly  known  his  own  strength,  and  trusted 
0  m  impulses  of  his  heart  instead  of  his  ambition. 

Cumnor  ffaU, 

The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall, 
He  moon  (sweet  regent  of  the  sky) 

SilTered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  nought  was  heard  beneath  the  nkies 
(The  sounds  of  hu9j  life  were  still), 

Sare  an  unhappy  lady's  sighs. 
That  issued  from  that  louely  pile. 

'  Leicester,'  she  cried, '  is  this  thy  love 
That  thou  so  oft  hast  sworn  to  me. 

To  leaTe  me  in  this  lonely  grove. 
Immured  in  shameful  privity  f 

No  more  thou  com'st,  with  lover's  speed. 

Thy  once  belored  bride  to  see ; 
Bnt  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  fear,  stem  EiE^l's,  the  same  to  thee. 

Not  so  the  usage  I  receired 

When  happy  in  my  father's  hall ; 

No  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved. 
No  chilling  fears  did  me  appal. 

I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  mom. 
No  Ufk  so  blithe,  no  flower  hiore  say ; 

And,  like  the  bird  that  haunts  the  tnom, 
So  merrily  sung  the  live-long  day. 

If  that  my  beauty  is  but  small. 

Among  court  ladies  all  despised, 
Why  di£it  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall, 

Where,  scornful  Earl,  it  well  was  prized  t 

Aad  when  you  first  to  me  made  suit. 
How  fair  I  was,  you  oft  would  say  I 

And,  proud  of  conquest,  plucked  the  fruit, 
Then  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

Tes !  now  neglected  and  despised. 

The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily'^  dead  ; 
Bot  he  that  once  their  charais  so  prized. 

Is  sure  the  cause  those  charms  are  fled. 

For  know,  when  sickening  grief  doth  prey. 
And  tender  love's  repaid  with  scorn, 

The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay : 
What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm  t 

At  court,  I'm  told,  is  beauty's  throne. 

Where  evenr  lady's  passing  rare. 
That  eaHtem  flowers,  that  shame  the  sun. 

Are  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fair. 

Then,  Earl,  why  didst  thou  leave  the  beds 

Where  roses  and  where  lilies  v^e. 
To  seek  a  primrose,  whose  pale  shades 

Must  sicken  when  those  gauds  are  by! 


'Mong  raral  beauties  I  was  one ; 

Among  the  flelds  wild  flowers  are  fair ; 
Some  country  swain  might  rae  have  won, 

And  thought  my  passing  beauty  rare. 

But,  Leicester  (or  1  much  am  wrong), 

It  is  not  beautv  lures  thy  vows ; 
Rather  ambition  s  gilded  crown 

Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 

Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead 
(The  injured  surely  may  repine). 

Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid. 
When  some  fair  princess  might  be  thine  t 

Why  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charms, 
Ajid,  oh  t  then  leave  them  to  decay  1 

Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms. 
Then  leave  me  to  mourn  the  live-long  day  t 

The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 

Salute  me  lowly  as  thny  go : 
Enrious  they  mark  my  silken  train. 

Nor  think  a  countess  can  have  wo. 

The  simple  nymphs !  they  little  know 
How  far  more  happy 's  their  estate ; 

To  smile  for  joy,  than  sigh  for  wo ; 
To  be  content,  than  to  be  great. 

How  far  less  blessed  am  I  than  them^ 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care ! 

Like  the  poor  plant,  that,  from  its  stem 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

Nor,  cruel  Earl  1  can  I  enjoy 
The  humble  charms  of  solitude ; 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy, 
By  sullen  frowns,  or  pratings  rade. 

Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray. 
The  village  death-bell  smote  my  car ; 

They  winked  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 
**  Countess,  prepare — thy  end  is  near." 

And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 

Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn ; 
No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep. 

Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

My  spirits  flag,  my  hopes  decay ; 

Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my 
And  many  a  body  seeni^t  to  say, 

**  Countess,  prepare — thy  end  is  near. 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear; 

And  many  a  heartfelt  nit^h  she  heaved. 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared. 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear. 

Full  many  a  piercing;  scrcam  was  heard. 
And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-bell  thrice  wns  heard  to  ring, 
An  atrial  voice  was  heard  to  call, 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapped  his  wing 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

The  mastiff  howled  at  village  door. 
The  oaks  wore  shattered  on  the  green ; 

Wo  was  the  hour,  for  never  more 
That  hapless  Countess  e'er  was  seen. 

And  in  that  manor,  now  no  more 
Is  cheerful  feast  or  sprightly  ball ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 
Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  Hall. 

The  village  maids  with  fearful  glance, 
Avoid  the  ancient  moss-grown  wall ; 

Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  duice 
Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  HalL 
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Fall  many  a  traTeller  has  sighed, 
And  pennTe  wept  the  Countess*  fall. 

As  wandering  onwards  they've  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cuniuor  HalL 

TU  Mariner's  Wife, 

But  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true  t 

And  are  ye  sure  he's  weel  t 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark  t 
Ye  jauds,  fling  bye  your  wheeL 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house. 

There's  nae  luck  at  a'. 
There's  nae  luck  about  the  house. 
When  our  gudemau's  awa. 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark. 

When  Colin 's  at  the  door! 
Rax  down  my  cloak — I'll  to  the  key. 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 

Rise  up  and  make  a  clean  fireside. 

Put  on  the  mickle  pat ; 
Oie  little  Kate  her  cotton  goun. 

And  Jock  his  Sunday's  coat. 

And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes. 
Their  stockins  white  as  snaw ; 

It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman—- 
He  likes  to  see  them  braw. 

There  are  twa  hens  into  the  crib, 
Hae  fed  this  month  and  mair, 

Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about. 
That  Colin  weel  may  fare. 

My  Turkey  slippers  I'll  put  on. 

My  stockins  pearl  blue — 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman. 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Sae  sweet  his  voice,  sae  smooth  his  tongue ; 

His  breath's  like  caller  air ; 
His  reiy  fit  has  music  in't, 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again  t 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  t 
I'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought : 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

IThe  Spirit  of  the  Cape,'] 

[Fxom  the  *  Loaisd.'] 

Now  prosperous  gales  the  bending  canvass  swelled ; 
From  these  rude  shores  our  fearless  course  we  held : 
Beneath  the  glistening  wave  the  god  of  day 
Had  now  five  times  withdrawn  the  parting  ray. 
When  o'er  the  prow  a  sudden  darkness  spread. 
And  slowly  floating  o'er  the  mast's  tall  head 
A  black  cloud  hovered ;  nor  appeared  from  far 
The  moon's  pale  glimpse,  nor  faintly  twinkling  star ; 
So  deep  a  gloom  the  lowering  vapour  cast, 
Transfixed  with  awe  the  bravest  stood  aghast. 
Meanwhile  a  hollow  bursting  roar  resounds, 
As  when  hoarse  surges  lanh  their  rocky  mounds ; 
Nor  had  the  blackening  wave,  nor  frowning  heaven, 
The  wonted  signs  of  gathering  tempest  given. 
Amazed  we  stood — 0  thou,  our  fortune's  guide, 
Arert  this  omen,  mighty  God,  I  cried ; 
Or  through  forbidden  climes  adventurous  strayed. 
Have  we  the  secrets  of  the  deep  surveyed, 
Which  these  wide  solitudes  of  seas  and  sky 
Were  doomed  to  hide  from  man's  unhallowed  eyef 
Whate'er  this  prodigy,  it  threatens  more 
Than  midnight  tempest  and  the  mingled  roar. 
When  sea  and  sky  combine  to  rock  the  marble  shore. 

I  spoke,  when  rising  through  the  darkened  air. 
Appalled  we  saw  a  hideous  phantom  glare ; 
High  and  enormous  o'er  the  flood  he  towered. 
And  thwart  oar  way  with  sullen  aspect  lowerad. 


Unearthly  paleness  o'er  his  cheeks  was  spread,        , 
Erect  uprose  his  hairs  of  withered  red ; 
Writhing  to  speak,  his  sable  lips  disclose. 
Sharp  and  disjoined,  his  gnashing  teeth's  blue  rowi; 
His  haggard  beard  flowed  quivering  on  the  wind. 
Revenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  combined ; 
His  clouded  frt>nt,  by  withering  lightning  scarod. 
The  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declared. 
His  red  eyes  glowing  from  their  dusky  cavei 
Shot  livid  fires :  far  echoing  o'er  the  waves 
His  voice  resounded,  as  the  cavemed  shore 
With  hollow  groan  repeats  the  tempest's  roar. 
Cold  gliding  horrors  thrilled  each  hero's  breast ; 
Our  bristling  hair  and  tottering  knees  confessed 
Wild  dread ;  the  while  with  visage  ghastly  wan. 
His  black  lips  trembling,  thus  the  Fiend  began : 

*  0  you,  the  boldest  of  the  nations,  fired 
By  daring  pride,  by  lust  of  fame  inspired. 
Who,  scornful  of  the  bowers  of  sweet  repose. 
Through  these  my  waves  advance  your  fearless  piowi^ 
Regardless  of  the  lengthening  watery  way. 
And  all  the  storms  that  own  my  sovereign  sway. 
Who  'mid  surrounding  rocks  and  shelves  explore 
Where  never  hero  braved  my  rage  before ; 
Ye  sons  of  Lusus,  who,  with  eyes  profane. 
Have  viewed  the  secrets  of  my  awful  reign. 
Have  passed  the  bounds  which  jealous  Nature  draw. 
To  veil  her  secret  shrine  from  mortal  view. 
Hear  from  my  lips  what  direful  woes  attend. 
And  bursting  soon  shall  o'er  your  race  descend. 

With  every  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  rags, 
Eternal  war  my  rocks  and  storms  shall  wage ; 
The  next  proud  fleet  that  through  my  dear  domain. 
With  daring  search  shall  hoist  the  streaming  vane. 
That  gallant  navy  by  my  whirlwinds  tost. 
And  raging  seas,  shaJl  perish  on  my  coast. 
Then  He  who  first  my  secret  reign  descried, 
A  naked  corse  wide  floating  o'er  the  tide 
Shall  drive.     Unless  my  heart's  full  raptures  fail, 
0  Lusus !  oft  shalt  thou  thy  children  wail ; 
Each  year  thy  shipvirecked  sons  shalt  thou  deplors^ 
Each  year  thy  sheeted  masts  shall  strew  my  shore.'  •  • 

He  spoke,  and  deep  a  lengthened  sigh  he  drew, 
A  doleful  sound,  and  vanished  from  the  view ; 
The  frightened  billows  gave  a  rolling  swell. 
And  distant  far  prolon^d  the  dismu  yell ; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  howling  echoes  die. 
And  the  black  cloud  dispersing  leaves  the  sky. 

DR  JOHN  LAMGHORNS. 

Dr  John  Langhornb,  an  amiable  and  exoeBenI 
clergyman,  has  long  lost  the  popularity  which  be 
possessed  in  his  own  day  as  a  poet ;  but  his  name 
nevertheless  claims  a  place  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  He  was  bom  at  Kirkby  Steren, 
in  Westmoreland,  in  1735,  and  held  the  curacj 
and  lectureship  of  St  John's,  Clerkenwdl,  in  Lon- 
don. He  afterwards  obtained  a  prebend*s  stall  in 
Wells  cathedral,  and  was  much  admired  u  a 
preacher.  He  died  in  1779.  Langhome  wrote 
various  prose  works,  the  most  successful  of  whidi 
was  his  Letters  of  Theodosius  and  ComHantia;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  he  puUished  a 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  still  main- 
tains its  ground  as  the  best  English  yersion  of  tlie 
ancient  author.  His  poetical  works  were  chiefly 
slight  eflTusiona,  dictated  by  the  passion  or  impolse 
of  the  moment ;  but  he  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  repel  the  coarse  satire  of  Churcliill,  and  to  wafic 
in  the  magic  circle  of  the  drama.  His  ballad,  Owm 
of  Carron,  founded  on  the  old  Scottish  tale  of  Gfl 
Morrice,  is  smootlUy  versified,  but  in  poetical  merit 
is  inferior  to  the  originaL  The  only  poem  of  Lanf- 
home*s  which  has  a  cast  of  originality  is  his  Gmmtr^ 
I  Justice,    Here  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  Crabbe 
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in  pointing  the  ninl  life  of  England  in  true  colourt. 
Hi*  picture  of  the  gipsiei,  and  hia  sketchea  of  Tenal 
clerka  and  rapacioua  OTeraeera,  are  genuine  like* 
neaaea.  He  haa  not  the  racineaa  or  the  distinctness 
of  Crmbhe*  bat  is  equally  faithful,  and  aa  sincerely 
a  friend  to  humanity.  He  pleads  warmly  for  the 
poor  Tagrant  tribe : — 

Still  mark  if  Tioe  or  nature  prompts  the  deed ; 
Still  mark  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need : 
On  presving  want,  on  famme's  powerful  call. 
At  least  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  falL 
For  him  who,  lost  to  erery  hope  of  life. 
Has  long  with  Fortune  held  unequal  strife. 
Known  to  no  human  lore,  no  human  care, 
The  friendless  homeless  object  of  despair ; 
For  the  poor  ragrant  feel,  while  he  complains. 
Nor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
Alike  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Those  last  m  woes  his  eril  days  mtc  wrought ; 
BelieTO  with  social  mercy  and  with  me. 
Folly  *s  misfortune  in  the  first  degree. 
Perh^jw  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  wretch  a  widowed  parent  bore ; 
Who  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led. 
Of  the  poor  Indian  beg;^  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold  on  Canadian  hilk  or  Minden*s  plain. 
Perhaps  that  parent  mourned  her  soldier  slain ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  hor  eye  dissolred  in  dew. 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
OaTe  the  sad  presage  o(  his  future  yeaia, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptised  in  tears. 

This  allaaion  to  the  dead  soldier  and  his  widow  on 
the  field  of  battie  was  made  tlie  subject  of  a  print 
by  Bunbury,  under  which  were  engraved  the  pa- 
thetic linea  of  Langhome.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
meptioned,  that  the  only  time  he  saw  Burns,  tlie 
Scottish  poet,  this  picture  was  in  the  room.  Burns 
shed  teara  over  it;  and  Scott,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
waa  the  only  person  present  who  could  tell  him 
where  the  luies  were  to  be  found.  Tlie  passage  is 
beautifbl  in  itseU^  but  this  incident  will  embalm  and 
preaenre  it  for  ever. 

lAfpeal  to  CouHtr^  JtttUcea  in  BihaJlf  (/  tht  Rural 

Poor,] 

Lei  age  no  longer  toil  with  feeble  strife. 
Worn  by  long  service  in  the  war  of  life ; 
Nor  leave  the  head,  that  time  hath  whitened,  bare 
To  the  rude  insults  of  the  searching  air ; 
Nor  bid  the  knee,  by  labour  hardened,  bend, 
O  thou,  the  poor  man*s  hope,  the  poor  man's  friend  1 

I^  when  from  heaven  severer  seasons  fall. 
Fled  from  the  fix>zen  roof  and  mouldering  wall. 
Each  fisee  the  picture  of  a  winter  day. 
More  atraog  thsn  Teniers'  pencil  could  portray ; 
If  than  to  3iee  resort  the  shivering  train. 
Of  cniel  dATS,  and  cruel  man  complain. 
Say  to  thy  hf^  (remembering  him  who  said), 
'llicee  people  eome  from  far,  and  have  no  bread.' 

Nor  leave  thy  voial  clerk  empowered  to  hear ; 
The  voice  of  want  is  sacred  to  th^  ear. 
Ha  where  no  fees  his  sordid  pen  mvite. 
Sports  with  their  tears,  too  indolent  to  write ; 
Like  the  fed  monkey  in  the  fable,  vain 
To  bear  more  helpless  animals  complain. 

But  chief  thy  notice  shall  one  monster  claim ; 
A  monster  furnished  with  a  human  frame — 
The  parish-ofBoer ! — though  verse  disdain 
Terms  that  deform  the  splendour  of  the  strain. 
It  stoops  to  bid  thee  bend  the  brow  severe 
On  the  sir,  pilfering,  cruel  overseer ; 
Hm  shufluog  fanner,  fiuthful  to  no  trust, 
Tl  Hi  Mass  as  rocks,  insatiate  as  the  dust  I 


When  the  poor  hind,  with  length  of  vears  decayed. 
Leans  feebly  on  his  once^ubduing  spade, 
Forgot  the  service  of  his  abler  days, 
Hi0  profitable  toil,  and  honest  praise. 
Shall  this  low  wretch  abridge  his  scanty  bread. 
This  slave,  whose  board  his  former  labours  spread  t 

When  harvest's  burning  suns  and  sickening  air 
From  labour's  unbraced  lumd  the  grasped  hook  tear, 
Where  shall  the  helpless  family  be  fed. 
That  vaiulv  languish  for  a  father's  hrttA  I 
See  the  pale  mother,  sunk  with  grief  and  care^ 
To  the  proud  farmer  fearfully  repair ; 
Soon  to  be  sent  with  insolence  away. 
Referred  to  vestries,  and  a  distant  day ! 
Referred — to  perish !     Is  mj  verse  severe  t 
Unfrieudlv  to  the  human  character! 
Ah !  to  this  sigh  of  sad  experience  trust : 
The  truth  is  rigid,  but  the  tale  is  just. 

If  in  thy  courts  this  caitiff  wretch  appear. 
Think  not  that  patience  were  a  virtue  nere. 
His  low-boni  pride  with  honest  rage  control ; 
Smite  his  hard  heart,  and  shake  his  reptile  souL 

But,  hapless  I  oft  through  fear  of  future  wo^ 
And  certain  vengeance  of  the  insulting  foe ; 
Oft,  ere  to  thee  toe  poor  prefer  their  pnyer. 
The  lost  extremes  of  penury  they  bear. 

Wouldrtt  thou  then  raise  thy  patriot  office  hi|^lMr  t 
To  something  more  than  magistrate  an>ire ! 
And,  left  each  poorer,  pettier  chase  behind. 
Step  nobly  forth,  the  friend  of  human  kind  1 
The  game  I  start  courageously  pursue  I 
Adieu  to  foar !  to  insolence  s[dieu  1 
And  first  we'll  range  this  mountain's  stormy  side^ 
Where  the  rude  winds  the  shepherd's  roof  derid^ 
As  meet  no  more  the  wintry  bisst  to  bear, 
And  all  the  wild  hostilities  of  air. 
That  roof  have  I  remembered  many  a  year ; 
It  once  gave  refuge  to  a  hunted  deer — 
Here,  in  those  days,  we  found  an  aged  pair; 
But  time  untenants — ha  I  what  seest  thou  there! 
*  Horror ! — by  Heaven,  extended  on  a  bed 
Of  naked  fern,  two  human  creatures  dead  1 
Embracing  as  alive  1 — ah,  no  ! — no  life  I 
Cold,  breathless  I' 

'TIS  the  shepherd  and  his  wife. 
I  knew  the  scene,  and  brought  thee  to  behold 
What  speaks  more  strongly  than  the  story  told'^ 
They  died  through  want-— 

•  By  every  power  I  swear. 
If  the  wretch  treads  the  earth,  or  breathes  the  air, 
Through  whose  default  of  duty,  or  design. 
These  rictims  fell,  he  dies.' 

They  fell  by  thina. 

•Infernal!    Mine!— by ' 

Swear  on  no  pretence  ; 
A  swearing  justice  wants  both  grace  and  sense. 

[ilfi  Advice  to  the  MarriedJ] 

Should  erring  nature  casual  faults  disclose. 
Wound  not  the  breast  that  harbours  your  repoee ; 
For  every  grief  that  breast  from  you  shall  prove^ 
Is  one  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  love. 
Soon,  with  their  objects,  other  woes  are  past. 
But  pains  from  those  we  love  are  pains  that  last. 
Though  faults  or  follies  from  reproach  may  fly, 
Yet  in  its  shade  the  tender  passions  die. 

Love,  like  the  flower  that  courts  the  sun's  kind  tmjf 
Will  flourish  only  in  the  smiles  of  day ; 
Distrust's  cold  air  the  cenerous  plant  annoys. 
And  one  chill  blight  of  dire  contempt  destroyi^ 
Oh  shun,  my  friend,  avoid  that  dangerous  OMsty 
Where  peace  expires,  and  fair  affection's  lost ; 
By  wit,  by  grief,  by  anger  urged,  forbear 
The  speech  contemptuous  and  the  scornful  air. 
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Of  them,  who  wia^t  in  earth  are  cold, 
No  more  the  annling  day  shall  view. 

Should  manj  a  tender  tale  be  told, 
For  manj  a  tender  thought  U  due. 

Why  elae  the  o'eigrown  paths  of  time, 
Would  thus  the  lettered  saee  explore, 

WithpMn  these  crumbling  ruins  climb, 
And  on  the  doubtful  scupture  pore  1 

Why  seeks  he  with  unwearied  toil. 
Through  Death's  dim  walks  to  ui|pe  his  waj, 

Reclaim  Ais  long  asserted  spoil. 
And  lead  Obhrion  into  dayt 

Tie  nature  prompts  by  toil  or  fear, 

Unmoved  to  laoge  through  Death'*  domain ; 
The  tender  parent  loves  to  hear 

Her  children's  stoiy  told  again ! 

EttTUoU  Prwfidenot* 

Light  of  the  world.  Immortal  Mind ; 
Fmer  of  all  the  human  kind ! 
Whose  boundless  eye  that  knows  no  rest. 
Intent  on  nature's  ample  breast, 
Explores  the  space  of  earth  and  skies. 
And  sees  eternal  incense  riset 
To  tiiee  my  humble  voice  1  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Though  thou  this  transient  being  gave^ 
That  shortly  sinks  into  the  grave ; 
Yet  'twas  thy  goodness  still  to  give 
A  being  that  can  think  and  live; 
In  all  3iy  works  thy  wisdom  see, 
And  stretch  its  towering  mind  to  theew 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Foigive,  while  1  presume  to  praise. 

And  still  this  poor  contracted  epui. 
This  life,  that  bears  the  name  of  man, 
From  thee  derives  its  vital  ray. 
Eternal  source  of  life  and  day  1 
Thy  bounty  still  the  sunshine  pours. 
That  gilds  its  mom  and  evening  hours. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Foigif  e^  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Through  error's  maze,  through  folly's  night. 
The  lamp  of  reason  lends  me  light ; 
Where  stem  affliction  waves  her  rod. 
My  heart  confides  in  thee,  my  Oodl 
When  nature  shrinks,  oppressed  with  woes, 
Even  then  she  finds  in  thee  repose. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Affliction  flies,  and  Hope  returns ; 
Her  lamp  with  brighter  splendour  bums ; 
Gay  Love  with  all  his  smiling  train. 
And  Peace  and  Joy  are  here  again ; 
These,  these,  I  know,  'twas  thine  to  give ; 
I  trusted ;  and,  behold,  I  live ! 
To  thee  mv  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Foigive,  while  1  presume  to  praise. 

O  may  I  still  thy  favour  prove  I 
Still  grant  me  gratitude  and  love. 
Let  ^th  and  virtue  guard  my  heart ; 
Nor  peace,  nor  hope,  nor  joy  depart : 
But  yet,  whate'er  my  life  may  be, 
My  heart  shall  still  repose  on  thee  t 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Fozgive^  while  I  presume  to  praise. 
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Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale. 
My  infant  years  where  Fancy  led. 

And  soothed  me  with  the  western  gale. 
Her  wild  dreams  waving  round  my  head. 

While  the  blithe  blackbiii  told  his  tale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale  I 

The  primrose  on  the  valley's  side^ 
The  green  thyme  on  the  mountain's  head. 

The  wanton  rose,  the  daisy  pied. 
The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  red; 

No  loncer  I  their  sweets  inhale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale  t 

How  oft,  within  von  vacant  shade. 
Has  evening  closed  my  careless  eye ! 

How  oft,  along  those  banks  I've  strayed. 
And  watch^  the  wave  that  wandered  bj; 

Full  long  their  loss  shall  I  bewail. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  valel 

Tet  still,  within  yon  vacant  grove. 
To  mark  the  close  of  parting  day ; 

Along  yon  flovrety  banks  to  rove, 
And  watch  the  vrave  that  winds  away  ; 

Fair  Fancy  sure  shall  never  fail. 

Though  fitf  from  these  and  Irwan's  vale. 

Snt  WILIJAX  BLACKSTONS. 

Few  votaries  of  the  muses  have  had  the  resdutioa 
to  abandon  their  early  worship,  or  to  cast  ofiT  *  the 
Dalilahs  of  the  imagination,'  when  embarked  on 
more  gainftd  callings.  An  example  of  this,  however, 
is  afforded  \fy  the  case  of  Sni  William  Blackstoms 
(bom  in  London  in  1723,  died  1780),  who,  having 
made  choice  of  the  law  for  his  profession,  and  en- 
tered himself  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  took 
formal  leave  of  poetry  in  a  copy  of  natural  and 
pleasing  verses,  published  in  Dodsley's  Miaodlany. 
Blackstone  rose  to  rank  and  fame  as  a  lawyer,  wrote 
a  series  of  masterly  commentaries  on  the  laws  of 
England,  was  knighted,  and  died  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  From  some  critiosl  notes 
on  Shakspeare  by  Sir  William,  published  by  Stevens, 
it  would  appear  that,  though  he  had  forsaken  his 
muse,  he  sUll  (like  Charles  Lamb,  when  he  had  given 
up  the  use  of  the  '  great  plant,'  tobacco)  *  loaned  to 
live  in  the  suburbs  of  her  graces.' 

Tkt  Laneya'i  Fanwdl  fo  hit  Mvm, 

As,  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land. 
In  foreign  climes  condemned  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way. 
And  dreads  to  go ;  nor  dares  to  staj ; 
Till  on  some  neighbouring  mountam's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below ; 
There,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drinw  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu : 
So  1,  thus  doora^  from  thee  to  part. 
Gay  queen  of  fancy  and  of  art, 
Reluctant  more,  with  doubtful  mind^ 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 
Companion  of  my  tender  age. 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage. 
How  blithesome  we  were  wont  to  rove^ 
By  verdant  hill  or  shady  grove, 
where  fervent  bees,  with  humming  voioa^ 
Around  the  honied  oak  rejoice. 
And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend. 
In  long  cathedral  walks  extend  1 
Lulled  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods, 
Cheered  by  the  warbling  of  i£s  wood% 
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0»  iVoNfiy,  foiU  Thou  Chmg  wT  Me. 

Of  Nftimj,  wilt  thoa  puaa  wi'  me. 

Nor  Bigh  to  loaTO  tne  naanting  town  t 
Cta  silent  gleni  hare  charms  for  thee, 

The  lowlj  cot  and  russet  gown  t 
Nae  laager  diest  in  silken  sheen, 

Nae  langer  decked  wi*  jewels  rare, 
8aT,  canst  thou  quit  each  oourtlj  scene, 

Wheie  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  t 

0,  Nanny,  when  thou'rt  far  awa. 

Wilt  Uum  not  cast  a  look  behind  t 
Saj.  canst  thou  face  the  flaky  snaw. 

Nor  shrink  before  the  winter  wind  t 
0  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

SeTerest  hardships  learn  to  bear. 
Nor,  sad,  regret  each  courtly  scene,  ^ 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair! 

0  Nanny,  canst  thou  Ioto  so  true. 

Through  perils  keen  wi'  me  to  gael 
Or,  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue. 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  wae  t 
Say,  should  disease  or  pain  befall. 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care, 
Nor,  widiful,  those  ga^  scenes  recall. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  t 

And  when  at  last  thy  loye  shall  die. 

Wilt  thou  receire  his  parting  breath ! 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sieh. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  thebed  of  death  I 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  much-lored  clay 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear! 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair! 

T%e  Friar  of  Orden  Orajf* 

It  was  a  friar  of  orders  sray 
Walked  forth  to  teU  his  beads. 

And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair, 
Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

Now  Christ  thee  sare,  thou  reremd  friar  I 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me. 
If  erer  at  yon  holy  shrine 
My  true  loye  thou  didst  see.' 

And  how  should  I  know  your  true  loTt 

From  many  another  one  t' 
Oh  1  by  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon : 

But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien. 

That  were  so  fair  to  yiew. 
His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curled. 

And  eyes  of  loyely  blue.' 

*  0  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone ! 

Lady,  he's  dead  and  gone! 
At  lus  head  a  green  grass  turi^ 
And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 

Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 

He  languished,  and  he  died, 
Lamentii^  of  a  lady's  loye. 

And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 

Here  bore  him  barefaced  on  his  bier 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall ; 
And  many  a  tear  bedewed  his  graye 

Within  yon  kirkyard  wall.' 

*  And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth— 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gone  t 
And  didst  thou  die  for  loye  of  dm  t 
Bieak,  oroel  heart  of  stone!' 


'  0  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so, 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek : 
Let  not  yain  sorrow  riye  thy  heart. 

Nor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek.' 

'  0  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar, 

My  sorrow  now  reproye ; 
For  I  haye  lost  the  sweetest  youth 

That  e*er  won  lady's  loye. 

And  now,  alas !  for  thy  sad  loai 

111  eyermore  weep  and  sigh ; 
For  thee  I  only  wished  to  liye. 

For  thee  I  wish  to  die.' 

'  Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more ; 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain : 
For  yiolets  plucked,  the  sweetest  showor 

Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

Our  joys  as  winged  dreams  do  fly ; 

Why  then  should  sorrow  last  t 
Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loei| 

Orieye  not  for  what  is  past.' 

*  0  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar  I 

I  pray  thee  say  not  so ; 
For  since  my  true  loye  died  for  mfl^ 

Tis  meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

And  will  he  neyer  come  agMn— 

Will  he  ne'er  come  again  ff 
Ah,  no  I  he  is  dead,  and  laid  in  hit  gww^ 

For  oyer  to  remain. 


His  cheek  was  redder  than  the 

The  comeliest  youth  was  he ; 
But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  gi»Ti^ 

Alas !  and  wo  is  me.' 

'  Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  mon^ 

Men  were  deceiyers  ever ; 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land. 

To  one  thing  constant  neyer. 

Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  falie^ 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy ; 
For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  found. 

Since  summer  trees  were  leafy.' 

'  Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 

1  pray  thee  say  not  so ; 
My  loye  he  had  the  truest  heart— 

0  he  was  ever  true! 

And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much-loved  youth  t 

And  didst  thou  die  for  me? 
Then  farewell  home ;  for  evermore 

A  pilgrim  I  will  be. 

But  first  upon  my  true  lore's  grave 

My  weary  limbs  I'll  lay. 
And  thrice  I'll  kiss  the  green  grass  toif 

That  wraps  his  breathless  clay.' 

'  Yet  stay,  fair  lad^,  rest  a  while 

Beneath  this  cloiHter  wall ; 
The  cold  wind  through  the  hawthorn  blowa, 

And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall.' 

'  0  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  fnar, 

O  stay  me  not,  I  pray ; 
No  drizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me. 

Can  wash  my  fault  away.' 

'  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again. 

And  dry  those  peariy  tears ; 
For  see,  beneath  this  gown  of  gray. 

Thy  own  true  love  appears. 

Here,  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  love^ 

These  holy  weeds  I  sought ; 
And  here,  amid  these  lonely  walls, 

To  end  my  days  I  thought. 
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grief!  Iiare  thj  mien  &llen  from  hearenf  are  they 
wlio  r^oioed  with  thee,  at  night,  no  moret  Yes, 
they  haTe  fallen,  &ir  light !  and  thou  doit  often  re- 
tire to  moun.  Bat  thou  thyself  shalt  fail,  one  night, 
and  leftre  thy  blue  path  in  hearen.  The  Btan  will 
then  lifl  their  heads :  th^,  who  were  ashamed  in  thy 
presence,  will  r^oice.  Ihou  art  now  clothed  witn 
thy  bri^^tness.  Look  from  thy  gates  in  the  sky. 
Bant  the  doad,  0  wind !  that  the  daughter  of  night 
may  look  forth  I  that  the  shagrjr  mountains  may 
hr^tcn,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  white  wares  in  light. 

iJk$olaium  cf  BaUibdha,'] 

I  hare  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were 
deeolate.  The  firs  had  resounded  in  the  halls ;  and 
the  Toice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the 
ttXi,  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely 
head ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked 
oofe  from  the  windows ;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall 
WB.Ted  round  its  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of 
Hoina ;  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathen.  Raise 
the  song  of  mourning,  O  bards!  over  the  land  of 
■tnngen.  They  hare  but  fallen  before  us:  for  one 
day  we  must  fall.  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall, 
■cm  of  the  winged  dayst  Thou  lookest  from  thy 
iowcn  to-day :  yet  a  few  yean,  and  the  blast  of  the 
deaert  comes;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and 
whistlee  round  thy  half-worn  shield.  And  let  the 
Uaat  of  the  deaert  come!  we  shall  be  renowned  in 
our  day  1  The  mark  of  my  ann  shall  be  in  battle ; 
my  name  in  the  song  of  bards.  Raise  the  song,  send 
itmnd  the  shell :  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When 
thou,  nm  of  hearen,  shalt  fail!  if  thou  shalt  fail, 
thou  mighty  light !  if  thy  brightness  is  but  for  a  sea- 
son, like  Iingal,  our  fame  shall  surriye  thy  beams. 
Bodi  was  the  song  of  Fingal  in  the  day  of  his  joy. 

[A  DeBCTxptitm  oJFtmaU  Besuty.] 

Hie  daughter  of  the  snow  oyerheard,  and  left  the 
hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty, 
like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Loyeliness 
was  around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like  the 
music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth  and  lored  him. 
He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes 
rolled  on  him  in  seoet;  and  she  blest  the  chief  of 


Star  of  descending  night !  fair  is  thy  light  in  the 
!  thou  liftest  thy  unshorn  head  from  thy  cloud : 
thy  steps  are  stately  on  thy  hill.  What  dost  thou 
bsBold  in  the  plain!  The  stormy  winds  are  laid. 
TI10  mmmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring 
wayea  climb  the  distant  rock.  The  flies  of  erening 
an  on  their  feeble  wings ;  the  hum  of  their  course  is 
on  the  llsild.  What  dost  thou  behold,  fair  light  t 
But  thou  dost  smile  and  depart.  The  waves  come 
with  joy  around  thee :  they  bathe  thy  lovely  hair. 
FaiWMUy  thou  silent  beam  I  Let  the  li^t  of  d8sian*s 
•onlariael 

And  it  does  arise  in  its  strength !  I  behold  my  de- 
parted friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,  as  in  the 
dim  of  other  years.  Fingal  comes  like  a  watery 
eolnmn  of  mist ;  his  heroes  are  around :  And  see  the 
WHEds  of  son^  gray-haired  Ullinl  stately  Ryno! 
AIpi%  with  the  tuneful  voice  I  the  soft  complaint  of 
lifiiona  I  How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  since  the 
dajB  of  Selma'k  ftasti  when  we  contended,  like  gales 
of  sprini^  as  they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend  by 
tains  the  feebly-whistling  grass. 

Miaona  came  finrth  in  her  beauty,  with  downcast 
look  and  liaaiftil  eye.    Her  hair  flew  slowly  on  the 


blast,  that  rushed  unfrequent  fiom  the  hilL  Hie 
souls  of  the  heroes  were  saa  when  she  raised  the  tune- 
ful voice.  Often  had  they  seen  the  P^to  <^  Sakar, 
the  dark  dwelling  of  white-bosomed  Colma.  Couna 
left  alone  on  the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  song  I 
Salgar  promised  to  come:  but  the  night  descended 
around.  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat  alone 
on  the  hill! 

ColvMu  It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountun.  The 
torrent  pours  down  the  rock.  No  hut  reoeivei  me 
from  the  rain ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds  I 

Rise,  moon !  from  behind  th^  clouds.  Stan  of  the 
night,  arise  I  Lead  me,  some  light,  to  the  place  where 
my  love  rests  from  the  chase  alone !  his  bow  near  hiin, 
unstrung :  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But  here  f 
must  sit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mossy  stream.  Tlie 
stream  and  the  wind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not  the  voice 
of  my  love !  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  chief 
of  the  hill  his  promise  f  Here  is  the  rock,  and  here 
the  tree!  here  is  the  roaring  stream!  Tlum  didal 
promise  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah!  whither  is  my 
Salear  gone  1  W  ith  thee  I  would  fly  from  my  £sther ; 
with  thee  from  my  brother  of  pride.  Our  race  have 
long  been  foes ;  we  are  not  foes,  0  Salgar! 

Cease  a  little  while,  0  wind !  stream,  be  thou  tilent 
a  while!  let  my  voice  be  heard  around  1  Let  my  wan- 
derer hear  me!  Salgar,  it  is  Colma  who  calls  I  Here 
is  the  tree  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love !  I  am  here. 
Why  delayest  thou  thy  coming  1  Lo  I  the  calm  moon 
comes  forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  Hie 
rocks  are  gray  on  the  steep.  I  see  him  not  on  the 
brow.  His  dogs  come  not  before  him  with  tidings  of 
his  near  approach.    Here  I  must  sit  alone  I 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me  t  Are  they  my 
love  and  my  brother  t  Speak  to  me,  0  my  friend  I  I^ 
Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak  to  me:  I  am 
alone!  My  soul  is  tormented  with  fean!  Ah!  thsy 
are  dead !  Their  swords  arc  red  from  the  fight.  0  my 
brother !  my  brother!  why  hast  thou  slain  my  Salgar  t 
why,  0  Salgar!  hast  thou  slain  my  brother!  Dear 
were  ye  both  to  me !  what  shall  I  say  in  your  praise  t 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  amone  thousands !  he  was 
terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me ;  hear  my  voice ;  hear 
me,  sons  of  my  love!  They  are  silent;  silent  for 
ever!  Cold,  cold  are  their  breasts  of  clay!  Oh! 
from  the  rock  on  the  hill ;  from  the  top  of  tiae  windy 
steep,  speak,  ye  ghosts  of  the  dead !  spoak,  I  will 
not  be  afraid !  Whither  are  you  gone  to  rest !  In 
what  cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  find  the  departed!  No 
feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale :  no  answer  half-drowned  in 
the  storm ! 

I  sit  in  my  grief!  I  wait  for  morning  in  my  tean  I 
Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead.  Close  it  not 
till  Colma  come.  My  life  flies  away  like  a  dream : 
why  should  I  stay  bdiind  1  Here  shall  I  rest  with 
my  friends  by  the  stream  of  the  sounding  rock.  When 
night  comes  on  the  hill,  when  the  loud  winds  arise, 
my  £host  shall  stand  in  the  blast,  and  mourn  the 
death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  shall  hear  from  his 
booth ;  he  shall  fear,  but  love  my  voice  I  for  sweet 
shall  my  voice  be  for  my  fiiends :  pleasant  were  her 
friends  to  Colma ! 

Such  was  thy  song,  Minona,  softly  blushing  danchter 
of  Torman.  Our  tean  descended  for  Colmai  and  our 
souls  were  sad !  Ullin  came  with  his  hazp ;  he  gave 
the  sonff  of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleasant ; 
the  soul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire !  But  they  had 
rested  in  the  narrow  house ;  their  voice  had  ceased  in 
Selina.  Ullin  had  returned  one  day  from  the  chaae 
before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  strife  on  the 
hill;  their  song  was  soft  but  sad!  They  mourned 
the  fall  of  Morar,  fint  of  mortal  men!  His  soul  was 
like  the  soul  of  Finjgal ;  his  sword  like  the  sword  of 
Oscar.  But  he  fslL  and  his  father  mourned;  his 
sirter^  eyas  were  full  of  tean.    llinona's  eyes  weia 
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full  of  tears,  the  sister  of  car-borne  Morar.  She  re- 
tired from  the  song  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the 
west,  when  she  foresees  the  shower,  and  hides  her  fair 
head  in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp,  with  Ullin ; 
the  song  of  mourning  rose ! 

Hyno.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  past ;  calm  is  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  heayen.  Over 
the  green  hills  flies  the  inconstant  sun.  Red  through 
the  stonj  vale  comes  down  the  stream  of  the  hill. 
Sweet  are  thj  murmurs,  0  stream  !  but  more  sweet  is 
the  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of 
song,  mourning  for  the  dead!  Bent  is  his  head  of 
age;  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  son  of  song« 
wkj  alone  on  the  silent  hill !  why  complainest  thou, 
as  a  blast  in  the  wood;  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely 
shore? 

Aipin.  My  tears,  0  Rynol  are  for  the  dead;  my 
Toice  for  those  that  hare  passed  away.  Tall  thou  art 
on  the  hill ;  fair  among  the  sons  of  the  vale.  But 
thoa  shalt  fall  like  Morar ;  the  mourner  shall  sit  on 
thy  tomb.  The  hills  shall  know  thee  no  more ;  thy 
bow  riiall  lie  in  the  hall,  unstrung ! 

Thou  wert  swift,  0  Morar!  as  a  roe  on  the  desert ; 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the 
itorm.  Thy  sword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field. 
Thy  voice  was  a  stream  after  rain ;  like  thunder  on 
distant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm  ;  they  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou 
didst  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow ! 
Thy  face  was  like  the  sun  after  rain ;  like  the  moon 
in  the  silence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  lake 
when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  I  dark  the  place  of  thine 
abode!  With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave,  0 
thou,  who  wast  so  great  before!  Four  stones,  with 
their  heads  of  moss,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee. 
A  tree  with  scarce  a  leaf,  long  grass  which  whistles 
in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of 
the  mighty  Morar.  Morar !  thou  art  low  indeed. 
Thou  hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with 
her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forUL 
FiJlen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  sti^BT  is  thist  who  is  this,  whose  head 
is  white  with  age  t  whose  e^es  are  red  with  tears  t  who 
ouakes  at  every  step  t  It  is  thy  father,  0  Morar !  the 
father  of  no  son  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in 
war ;  he  heard  of  foes  dispersed ;  he  heard  of  Morar's 
ranown ;  why  did  he  not  near  of  his  wound  1  Weep, 
thou  father  of  Morar!  weep;  but  thy  son  heareth 
thee  not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead ;  low  their 
pillow  of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice ;  no 
more  awake  at  thy  caU.  When  shall  it  be  mom  in 
the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumberer  awake!  Farewell, 
thou  bravest  of  men!  thou  conqueror  in  the  field! 
but  the  field  shall  see  thee  no  more ;  nor  the  dark 
wood  be  lightened  with  the  splendour  of  thy  steel. 
Thou  hast  left  no  son.  The  song  shall  preserve  thy 
name.  Future  times  shall  hear  of  thee ;  they  shall 
hear  of  the  fallen  Morar! 

The  grief  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  bursting  sifh 
of  Annm.  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  son,  wno 
fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor  was  near  the 
hero,  the  chief  of  the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  bursts 
the  sigh  of  Armin,  he  said  I  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn  t 
The  song  comes,  with  its  music,  to  melt  and  please 
the  soul.  It  is  like  soft  mist,  that,  rising  from  a  lake, 
pours  on  the  silent  vale ;  the  green  flowers  are  filled 
with  dew,  but  the  sun  returns  in  his  strength,  and  the 
mist  is  gone.  Why  art  thou  sad,  0  Armm !  chief  of 
sea-surrounded  Oorma! 

Sad  I  am!  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  wo !  Carmor, 
thou  hast  lost  no  son ;  thou  hast  lost  no  daughter  of 
beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives ;  and  Annira,  fairest 
maid.  The  boughs  of  thy  house  ascend,  0  Carmor! 
bat  Armin  is  the  last  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed, 
0  DiMira!  deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb !    When  shalt 


thou  awake  with  thy  songs  f  with  all  thy  voice  of 
music  t 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise ;  blow  along  the  heath! 
streams  of  the  mountains,  roar !  roar,  tempests,  in  the 
groves  of  my  oaks!  walk  through  broken  clouds,  0 
moon !  show  thy  pale  face  at  intervals !  bring  to  my 
mind  the  night  when  all  ray  children  fell;  when 
Arindal  the  mighty  fell  ;  when  Daura  the  lorrf^ 
failed!  Danra,  my  daughter!  thou  wert  fair;  fiur 
as  the  moon  on  Fura ;  white  as  the  driven  snow ;  sweet 
as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  strong; 
thy  spear  was  swift  in  the  field  ;  thy  look  was  Hie 
mist  on  the  ware ;  thy  shield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  storm. 
Armar,  renowned  in  war,  came,  and  sought  Daura's 
love.  He  was  not  long  refused ;  fair  was  the  hope 
of  their  friends ! 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined  ;  his  brother  had  been 
slain  by  Armor.  He  came  disguised  like  a  son  of  the 
sea ;  fair  was  his  skiff  on  the  wave ;  white  his  locks 
of  age;  calm  his  serious  brow.  Fairest  of  women, 
he  said,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin!  a  rock  not  dit* 
tant  in  the  sea  bears  a  tree  on  its  side ;  red  shines 
the  fruit  afar!  There  Armor  waits  for  Daura.  I 
come  to  carry  his  love !  She  went ;  she  caUed  oo 
Armar.  Nought  answered  but  the  son  of  the  rock, 
Armar,  my  love!  my  love!  why  tormentest  thou  me 
with  fear?  hear,  son  of  Aniart,  hear ;  it  is  Daura  who 
calleth  thee!  Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the 
land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice;  she  called  for  her 
brother  and  her  father.  Arindal!  Armin!  none  to 
relieve  your  Daura! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal  my  wm  de- 
scended from  the  hill ;  rough  in  the  spoils  of  the 
chase.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  side ;  his  bow  was 
in  his  hand :  five  dark  gray  dogs  attend  his  steps.  He 
saw  fierce  Erath  on  the  shore ;  he  seized  and  boand 
him  to  an  oak.  Thick  wind  the  thon^  of  the  hide 
around  his  limbs  ;  he  loads  the  wind  with  his  groans. 
Arindal  ascends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura 
to  land.  Armar  camt  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the 
gray-feathered  shaft.    It  sung ;  it  sunk  in  thy  heart, 

0  Arindal,  my  son  !  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedst 
The  oar  is  stopped  at  once  ;  he  panted  on  the  rock, 
and  expired.  What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura!  whei 
round  tny  feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood !  The 
boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Armar  plunges  into  the  sea, 
to  rescue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a  blast  finom  the 
hill  came  over  the  waves.  He  sunk,  and  he  rote  oo 
more. 

Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  wmi  heard 
to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries. 
What  could  her  father  do!  All  night  I  stood  oo 
the  shore.  I  saw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  mooo. 
All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Ix)ud  was  the  wind  ;  the 
rain  beat  hard  on  the  hill.  Before  moniinc  appeared, 
her  voice  was  weak  ;  it  died  away  like  the  evening 
breeze  among  the  rrans  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  gri«, 
she  expired  ;  and  left  thee,  Armin,  alone.  Gene  ii 
my  strength  in  war!  fallen  my  pride  among  women! 
When  the  storms  alofl  arise,  when  the  n<nih  lifts 
the  wave  on  high,  I  sit  by  the  sounding  shore,  and 
look  on  the  fatol  rock.    Often  by  the  setting  mooo 

1  see  the  ghosts  of  my  children.  Ilalf-yiewlesa,  they 
walk  in  mournful  conference  together.  Will  none 
of  you  speak  in  pity!  They  do  not  regard  their 
father.  I  am  sad,  0  Carmor !  nor  small  is  mj  causa 
of  wo! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days 
of  song,  when  the  king  heard  the  music  of  haips, 
the  tales  of  other  times !  The  chiefs  gathered  from 
all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  loyely  sound.  Thief 
praised  the  voice  of  Cona !  the  first  among  a  thouBana 
bards !  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue ;  tdj  aool  his 
failed !  I  hear,  at  times,  the  ghosts  of  barda,  and 
learn  their  pleasant  song.  But  memory  fails  on  my 
mind.    I  hear  the  call  of  yean  I    They  saj^  as  thi^ 
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The  sun  of  glonr  gleamed,  the  ray 
Refined  the  darkness  into  day, 

And  bid  the  vapoun  flj  : 
Impelled  by  his  eternal  love, 
He  left  his  i>alaces  above, 

To  cheer  our  gloomy  sky. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day. 
When  Ood  appeared  in  mortal  clay, 

The  mark  of  worldly  scorn. 
When  the  archangel's  heavenly  lays 
Attempted  the  Redeemer's  praise. 

And  hailed  Salvation's  mom  t 

A  humble  form  the  Godhead  wore, 
The  pains  of  poverty  he  bore, 

To  gaudy  pomp  unknown : 
Though  in  a  human  walk  he  trod. 
Still  was  the  man  Almighty  God, 

In  glory  all  his  own. 

Deitpi^ed,  oppressed,  the  Godhead  bean 
The  torments  of  this  vale  of  tears. 

Nor  bids  his  vengeance  rise : 
He  saw  the  creatures  he  had  made 
Revile  his  power,  his  peace  invade. 

He  saw  with  Mercy  s  eyes. 

Thomas  Cbatterton  was  bom  at  Bristol,  No- 
vember 20,  1752.  His  father,  who  had  taught  the 
Free  School  there,  died  before  his  birth,  and  he 
was  educated  at  a  charity  school,  where  nothing 
but  English,  writing,  and  accounts  were  taught 
His  first  lessons  were  said  to  have  been  from  a  black- 
letter  Bible,  which  may  have  had  some  effect  on 
his  youthful  imagination.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  where  his 
situation  was  irksome  and  uncomfortable,  but  left 
him  ample  time  to  prosecute  his  private  studies.  He 
was  passionately  devoted  to  poetry,  antiquities,  and 
heraldry,  and  ambitious  of  distinction.  His  ruling 
passion,  he  says,  was  *  unconquerable  pride.*  He 
now  set  himself  to  accomplish  his  various  imposi- 
tions  by  pretended  discoveries  of  old  manuscripts. 
In  October  1768  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was 
finished;  and  Cbatterton  sent  to  a  newspaper  in 
the  town  a  pretended  account  of  the  ceremonies 
on  opening  the  old  bridge,  introduced  by  a  letter 
to  the  printer,  intimating  that  *the  description  of 
the  friars  first  passmy  over  the  old  bridge  was  taken 
from  an  ancient  manuscript*  To  one  man,  fond 
of  heraldic  honours,  he  gave  a  pedigree  reaching  up 
to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  to  another 
he  presents  an  ancient  poem,  the  *Romaunt  of 
the  Cnyghte,*  written  by  one  of  his  ancestors 
450  years  before;  to  a  religious  citizen  of  Bristol 
he  gives  an  ancient  fragment  of  a  sermon  on  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  wroten  by  Thomas 
Rowley,  a  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  to  another, 
solicitous  of  obtaining  information  about  Bristol,  he 
makes  the  valuable  present  of  an  account  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city,  as  they  appeared  three  hundred 
years  before,  and  accompanies  it  with  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  castle,  the  whole  pretended  to  be 
drawn  from  writings  of  tlie  *  gode  prieste  Thomas 
Rowley.'  Horace  Walpole  was  engaged  in  writing 
the  History  of  British  Painters,  and  Cbatterton  sent 
him  an  account  of  eminent  *  Canrellers  and  Peync- 
ters,*  who  once  flourished  in  Bristol.  These,  with 
various  impositions  of  a  similar  nature,  duped  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  Cbatterton  had  no  confidant  in 
his  labours ;  he  toiled  in  secret  gratified  only  by 
*  the  stoical  pride  of  talent*  He  frequently  wrote 
by  moonlight  conceiving  that  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  that  luminary  added  to  the  inspiration.  His 
Sundays  were  commonly  spept  in  walking  alone  into 
the  country  about  Bristol,  and  drawing  sketehes  of 
churches  and  other  obj^pts  which  had  impressed  his 


romantic  imagination.  He  would  also  lie  down  « 
the  mc»idows  in  view  of  St  Mary's  chordi,  Bristol, 
fix  his  eyes  upon  the  ancient  edUloe,  and  seem  at  if 
he  were  in  a  kind  of  trance.  He  thus  mined  the 
enthusiasm  which  destroyed  him.  Thoogfa  OQfiwft 
and  orderly  in  his  conduct  Cbatterton,  befove  Iw 
was  sixteen,  imbibed  principles  of  infidelity,  and  tlie 
idea  of  suicide  was  familiar  to  his  mind.  It  wai^ 
however,  overruled  for  a  time  by  hit  petdon  te 
literary  fame  and  distinction.  It  wat  a  flnrmnite 
maxim  with  him,  that  roan  it  equal  to  anytldn^ 
and  that  everything  might  be  achieved  br  dlUfenot 
and  abstmenoe.  His  alleged  ditoovenet  hariBf 
attracted  great  attention,  the  jronth  staled  that  be 
found  the  manuscripts  in  his  mother*t  booaet  *Ib 
the  muniment  room  of  St  Mary  Eeddiffe  dmidi 
of  Bristol,  several  chests  had  beai  andenthr  depo- 
sited, among  which  was  one  called  the  **  CoAe*  of 
Mr  Canynge,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  iHw 
had  rebuilt  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
About  the  year  1727  those  thests  had  been  teokei 
open  by  an  order  from  proper  authority :  •one  an- 
cient deeds  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  lemainiBf 
manuscripts  left  exposed  at  of  no  value.  ChatlB^ 
ton*s  father,  wliose  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  dnveh, 
had  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  parchmenti,  and 
had  used  them  as  covers  for  books  in  hit  sdiooL 
Amidst  the  residue  of  his  father*t  ravages,  Clisthr 
ton  gave  out  that  he  had  found  manv  wiitiogt  of 
Mr  Canynge,  and  of  Thomas  Rowley  (the  friend  of 
Canynge),  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  centoij.**  Then 
fictitious  poems  were  published  in  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  to  which  Cbatterton  had  beoone 
a  contributor,  and  occasioned  a  warm  conUufeisy 
among  literary  antiquaries.  Some  of  them  he  hid 
submitted  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  showed  them  to 
Gray  and  Mason ;  but  these  competent  jndfet  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries.  After  three  yetn 
spent  in  the  attorney's  office,  Cbatterton  obtained 
his  release  fW)m  his  apprenticeship,  and  wnt  to 
London,  where  he  engaged  in  various  tasks  for  the 
booksellers,  and  wrote  for  the  magarines  and  newt* 
papers.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to  BeddbHt 
the  patriotic  and  popular  lord-mayor,  and  his  ova 
inclinations  led  him  to  espouse  the  oppositkn  par^. 
*  But  no  money,'  he  says,  *  is  to  be  got  on  that  tidt 
of  the  question ;  interest  is  on  the  other  tide.  J9M 
he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  boA  dim,* 
He  boasted  that  his  company  wat  courted  eveiy* 
where,  and  *  that  he  would  settle  the  natioo  hsibie 
he  had  done.'  The  splendid  visions  of  promotJoa 
and  consequence,  however,  soon  ranished,  and  even 
his  labours  for  the  periodical  press  failed  to  afiad 
him  the  means  of  comfortable  subaistenoe.  He  ap- 
plied for  the  appointment  of  a  surgeon's  nsle  to 
Africa,  but  was  refused  the  necessary  reoonuneada- 
tion.  This  seems  to  have  been  his  lalst  hope,  and  hs 
made  no  farther  effort  at  literary  compositJoiw  Si 
spirits  had  always  been  unequal,  alternately  ifioaaj 
and  elevated— both  in  extremes ;  be  had  cast  off  tta 
restraints  of  religion,  and  had  no  steady  prindpie  to 
guide  him,  unless  it  was  a  strong  affecUon  tar  Ui 
mother  and  sister,  to  whom  he  sent  remittancat  of 
money,  while  his  means  lasted.  Habita  of  Inteai 
perance,  succeeded  by  fits  of  remorse,  ezatpentoi 
his  constitutional  mdancholy ;  and  after  brag  it* 
duced  to  actual  want  (though  with  ilisiailwiilifi 
pride  he  rejected  a  dinner  offered  him  by  his  ftad- 
lady  the  day  before  his  death),  he  t<H«  all  hit  papen^ 
and  destroyed  himself  by  taking  arsenic,  August  U, 
1770.  At  the  time  of  lus  death  he  waa  aged  seres- 
teen  years  nine  months  and  a  tew  days.  '  No  Sn^ 
lish  poet,'  says  Campbell,  *  ever  equaued  him  at  lii 

*  Campbdl's  i^^ediMna. 
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Tfae  remaim  of  the  nnhappy  youth  were 
intetred  in  a  theU  in  the  boTTing-ground  cf  Shoe- 
Lane  workhooie.  His  anilnithed  papers  he  had  de< 
•troyed  before  hii  deatli,  and  hia  room,  when  broken 
opeOf  was  found  covered  with  lerape  of  paper.  The 
dliaena  of  Briatol  hare  erected  a  monoment  to  the 
memoiy  of  their  natire  poet 

Hie  poems  of  Cbatterton,  pnbliahed  under  the 
name  of  Rowley,  consist  of  the  tragedy  of  Ella, 
the  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  Ode  to  Ella, 
the  Battle  of  Hastings,  the  Tournament,  one  or  two 
Dialogues,  and  a  description  of  Canynge's  Peast 
Some  of  tiiem,  as  the  Ode  to  EUa  (which  we  sub- 
join), have  exactly  the  air  of  modem  poetry,  only 
disguised  with  antique  spdling  and  phraseolof^. 
The  avowed  compositions  of  Chatterton  axe  equwy 
inferior  to  the  fo^ries  in  poetical  powers  and  dic- 
tion; which  is  satisftctorily  accounted  for  by  Sir 
Walter  Soott  by  the  foct,  that  his  whole  powers  and 
eneigfea  must,  at  his  early  age,  have  been  converted 
to  tlw  acquisition  of  the  obsolete  Unguage  and  pecu- 
liar atyle  necessary  to  support  the  deep-laid  decep- 
tion. *  He  could  have  had  no  time  for  the  study  of 
our  modem  poets,  their  rules  of  verse,  or  modes  of 
expression ;  while  his  whole  faculties  were  intensely 
employed  in  the  Herculean  task  of  creating  the  per- 
son, history,  and  language  of  an  ancient  poet,  which, 
vast  as  these  Acuities  were,  were  suiBcient  wholly 
to  engross,  though  not  to  overburden  them.'  A 
power  of  picturesque  painting  seems  to  be  Chatter- 
ton's  most  distinguishing  feature  as  a  poet  The 
heroism  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  who 

Summed  the  actions  of  the  day 
Each  ni^t  before  he  slept, 

and  who  bearded  the  tyrant  king  on  his  way  to  the 
scaiTold,  is  perhaps  his  most  striking  portrait  The 
following  description  of  Morning  in  the  tragiedy  of 
EDa,  is  &  the  style  of  the  old  poets  :- 

Btijdit  sun  had  in  his  ruddy  robes  been  dight, 

Ann  the  red  east  he  flitted  with  hii  train ; 
Hie  Houris  draw  away  the  gate  of  Night, 

Her  sable  tapestry  was  rent  in  twain : 
His  dandnc  streaks  bedecked  heaven's  plain, 

And  on  the  dew  did  smile  with  skimmmng  eye, 
Like  gouts  of  blood  which  do  black  armour  stain. 

Shining  upon  the  bourn  which  standeth  by ; 
The  soldien  stood  upon  the  hillis  side, 
like  young  enleaved  tieesi  which  in  a  forest  bide. 

A  description  of  Spring  in  the  same  poem^ 

The  budding  floweret  blushes  at  the  light. 

The  meads  be  sprinkled  with  the  yellow  hue^ 
In  dained  mantles  is  the  mountain  dight, 

The  fresh  voune  cowslip  bepdeth  with  the  dew ; 
The  trees  enleafed,  into  heaven  straight, 
When  gentle  winds  do  blow,  to  whistling  din  is 

bn«|{ht. 
The  evenmg  comes,  and  brings  the  dews  along, 

The  radJ^  welkin  ihineth  to  the  eyne, 
Anund  the  ale-stake^  minstrels  sing  the  song, 

Young  ivy  round  the  door-post  doth  entwine ; 
I  lay  me  on  the  grass,  yet  to  my  will 
Albeit  all  is  fair,  then  lacketh  something  stilL 

In  the  epistle  to  Canynge,  Chatterton  has  a  striking 
censure  of  the  reli^ous  interludes  which  formea 
the  early  drama ;  but  the  idea,  as  Warton  remarks, 
is  tfae  roult  of  tiiat  taste  and  discrimination  which 
could  only  belong  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  so- 
ddy- 

Plays  made  from  holy  tales  I  hold  unmeet ; 

Let  some  great  story  of  a  man  be  lung ; 
When  as  a  man  we  Ood  and  Jesus  treat. 

In  my  poor  mind  we  do  the  Godhead  wrong. 


1  The  dgn-poat  of  sa 


The  satirical  and  town  eflfbilons  of  Chatterton 
are  often  in  bad  taste,  yet  display  a  wonderfhl  com- 
mand of  easy  language  and  lively  sportive  allusion. 
They  have  no  traces  of  Juvenility,  unless  it  be  in 
adopting  the  vulgar  scandals  of  the  day,  unworthy 
his  origmal  genius.  In  his  satire  of  JTeie  (irartfeiis 
are  the  following  lines,  alluding  to  the  poet  biureate 
and  the  proverbSal  poverty  of  poets : — 

Though  sing-song  Whitehead  usheis  in  the  year, 

With  joy  to  Britoin's  king  and  sovereign  dear, 

And,  in  compliance  to  an  ancient  mode, 

Measurss  his  syllables  into  an  ode ; 

Yet  such  the  scurvy  merit  of  his  muse. 

He  bows  to  deans,  and  licks  his  lordship's  shose ; 

Then  leave  the  wicked  barren  way  of  rhyme, 

Fly  fitf  from  poverty,  be  wise  in  time ; 

Rq^ard  the  office  more,  Parnassus  less, 

Put  your  religion  in  a  decent  dress : 

Then  may  your  interest  in  the  town  advance^ 

Above  the  reach  of  musee  or  romance. 

In  a  poem  entitied  The  Propkenf  are  some  vigotoaa 
stanzas.  In  a  diff^nt  measure,  and  remarkabia  fbr 
maturi^  and  freedom  of  style : — 

This  truth  of  old  was  sorrow's  friend-^ 
*  Times  at  tiie  worst  will  surely  mend.* 
The  difllculty's  then  to  know 
How  long  Oppression's  clock  can  go ; 
When  j^tam's  sons  may  cease  to  sigh. 
And  hope  that  their  redemption's  nigh. 

When  vile  Corruption's  brasen  face 
At  council-board  shall  take  her  place; 
And  lords-oommiisioners  resort 
To  welcome  her  at  Britain's  court ; 
Look  up^  ye  Britons  1  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

See  Pension's  harbour,  large  and  clcai^ 
Defended  by  St  Stephen's  pier  I 
The  entrance  safe,  bv  cunent  led. 
Tiding  round  G^'s  jetty  head ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  si|^ 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  civil  power  shall  snore  at  ease ; 
While  soldien  fire — to  ke«>  the  peace ; 
When  murders  sanctuaipr  nnd. 
And  petticoats  can  Justice  blind ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

Commerce  o'er  Bondage  will  prevail. 
Free  as  the  wind  that  fills  her  sail. 
When  she  complains  of  vile  restraint. 
And  Power  is  deaf  to  her  complaint ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  I  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  at  Bute's  feet  poor  Freedom  lies. 
Marked  by  the  priest  for  sacrifice. 
And  doomed  a  victim  for  the  sins 
Of  half  the  cute  and  all  the  mm; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  1  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  time  shall  bring  your  wish  about. 
Or,  seven-years  lease,  yoa  soM,  is  out ; 
No  future  contiact  to  fulfil ; 
Your  tenants  holding  at  your  will ; 
Raise  up  your  heads !  your  right  demand^- 
For  your  redemption's  in  your  hand. 

Then  is  your  time  to  strike  the  blow, 
And  let  the  slaves  of  Mammon  know, 
Britain's  true  sons  a  bribe  can  soom. 
And  die  as  free  as  they  wen  bom. 
Virtue  again  shall  take  her  seat. 
And  your  redemption  stand  complete. 
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The  boj  wbo  oonld  thof  write  tt  lizteen,  might 
•oonhayeproTedaSwiftoraDrydeii.  Tet  in  satire, 
Chatterton  erinced  bat  a  nnaU  part  of  hit  power. 
HiB  BowleiaD  poems  hare  a  compass  of  inrention, 
and  a  Inzuriance  of  fiincy,  that  promised  a  great 
chiyalrons  or  allegorical  poet  m  the  stamp  of 
Spenser. 

Britiow  Tragedff^  or  the  Dm^  qfSkr  Ckmia  Banodm.* 

The  feathered  sonnter  chanticleer 

Had  woimd  hii  boffle-honif 
And  told  the  early  vulager 

The  coming  of  the  mom : 

King  Edward  saw  the  mddy  strsaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  grajy 
And  heard  the  raren's  croaking  throafti 

Proclaim  the  &ted  day. 

<  Thou'rt  right,*  qnoth  he, '  for  hj  the  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high  I 
Qiarles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellows  twsin. 

To-day  shall  sorely  die.* 

Then  with  a  jog  of  nappy  ale 

His  knights  did  on  turn  wait ; 
.  *  Go  tell  the  traitor,  that  to-day 
He  leares  this  mortal  state.' 

Sir  Canterlone  then  bended  low, 

With  heart  brimfnl  of  wo ; 
He  joumied  to  the  castle-gate, 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 

Bat  when  he  came,  his  children  twain. 

And  eke  his  loving  wife. 
With  briny  tears  did  wet  the  floor. 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  life. 

'  Oh  good  Sir  Charles!'  said  Canterlone, 
'  &d  tidings  I  do  bring.' 

*  Speak  boldly,  man,'  said  brafe  Sir  Charles ; 

'What  says  the  traitor  kingf 

'  I  griere  to  tell :  before  yon  son 

Qoes  from  the  welkin  fly, 
He  hath  upon  his  honour  sworn. 

That  thou  shalt  sorely  die.' 

*  We  all  mast  die,'  said  brave  Sir  Charies ; 

'  Of  that  Pm  not  afraid ; 
What  boots  to  lire  a  little  space! 
Thank  Jesos,  I'm  prepareNcL 

But  tell  thy  king,  for  mine  he^s  sot, 

I'd  sooner  die  to-day. 
Than  lire  his  slare,  as  many  are, 

Though  I  should  live  for  aye.' 

Then  Canterlone  he  did  go  oat, 

To  tell  the  mayor  straight 
To  get  all  things  in  r^tdiness 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  fate. 

Then  Mr  Canynge  sought  the  king. 

And  fell  down  on  his  knee ; 
'  I'm  come,'  quoth  he, '  unto  your  grace, 

To  more  your  clemenoy.' 

*Then,'  quoth  the  king,  *your  tale  speak  out. 

You  hare  been  much  our  friend ; 
Whaterer  your  request  may  be, 

We  will  to  it  attend.' 

*  Tbe  sntiqnated  orthognphy  aflleoted  bjr  Chatterton  being 
evidently  no  «dv»ntege  to  bla  poenu,  but  rather  sn  impedi- 
ment to  their  bring  genenUly  reed,  we  dianiai  it  in  this  and 
other  ipeolnieni.  The  dietion  is,  in  reality,  atanoet  pux«ly  mo- 
dem, and  Chatterton'a  spelling  in  a  great  meaeure  arbitrary, 
so  that  there  eeema  no  longer  any  leaeon  for  retaining  what 
was  oalydealgned  at  flzik  aaa  meansor  eapportfi^  a  deoeption. 


'  My  noble  liege !  all  my  request 

Is  for  a  noble  knight. 
Who,  though  mayhap  he  has  done  wrong. 

He  thought  it  still  was  right. 

He  has  a  spouse  and  children  twain  ; 

All  ruined  are  for  aye. 
If  that  you  are  resolTed  to  let 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-day.' 

'  Speak  not  of  such  a  traitor  rile/ 
The  king  in  fury  said ; 

*  Before  the  evening  star  doth  shine^ 

Bawdin  shall  lose  his  head : 

Justice  does  loudly  for  him  call. 

And  he  shall  have  his  meed : 
Speak,  Mr  Canynge  I  what  thing  else 

At  present  do  you  need  f 

*  My  noble  liege !'  good  Canynge  siddg 

'  Leave  justice  to  our  God, 
And  lay  the  iron  rule  aside ; 
Be  thine  the  olive  rod. 

Was  God  to  search  our  hearts  and  rrim^ 

The  best  were  sinners  great ; 
Christ's  vicar  only  knows  no  sin. 

In  all  this  mortal  state. 

Let  mercy  rule  thine  infant  reign, 
•Twill  fix  thy  crown  full  sure ; 

From  race  to  race  thy  family 
All  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

But  if  with  blood  and  slaughter  thou 

Begin  thy  infant  reign. 
Thy  crown  upon  thy  children's  brows 

Will  never  long  remain.' 

'  Canynge,  away  I  this  traitor  vile 
Has  scorned  my  power  and  me ; 

How  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  man 
Intreat  my  clemency  f 

*  My  noble  liege  I  the  truly  brave 

Will  valorous  actions  prize; 
Respect  a  brave  and  noble  mind. 
Although  in  enemies.' 

*  Canynge,  away !    By  God  in  heaTeo 

That  did  me  being  give, 
I  will  not  taste  a  bit  of  bread 
Whilst  this  Sir  Charies  doth  UtoI 

By  Mary,  and  all  saints  in  heaven. 

This  sun  shall  be  his  last !' 
Then  Canynge  dropped  a  briny  tear. 

And  from  the  presence  passed. 

With  heart  brimful  of  gnawing  grief, 

He  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 
And  sat  him  down  upon  a  stool. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

*  We  all  must  die,'  said  brave  Sir  Ghailet; 

•  What  boots  it  how  or  when  ? 
Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  fate^ 
Of  all  we  mortal  men. 

Say  why,  my  friend,  thy  honest  soul 

Kuns  over  at  thine  eye ; 
Is  it  for  my  most  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  child-like  ciyf 

Saith  godly  Canynge,  *  I  do  weep. 

That  thou  so  soon  most  die. 
And  leave  thy  sons  and  helplen  wife  ; 

•Tis  this  that  wets  mine  eye.' 

'  Then  dry  the  tears  that  out  thine  eye 
From  godly  fountains  spring ; 

Death  I  despise,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Edwaid,  traitor  king. 
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Wbfln  tbitmcli  the  tmnt's  weloonu 

1  iludl  ren^  mj  life, 
Tbe  God  I  serre  wiU  aoon  proTidd 

For  iMith  mj  aom  ftnd  wife. 

Before  I  mw  the  lightiome  lun. 

This  wae  appmnted  me ; 
ShftU  mortal  man  repine  or  gradga 

What  God  ordains  to  be  t 

How  oft  in  battle  hare  I  stood. 
When  thoosands  died  around ; 

When  smoking  streams  of  crimson  blood 
Imbrued  the  fattened  ground : 

How  did  I  know  that  every  dart 

That  cut  the  airj  waj, 
Mifht  not  find  passage  to  my  hearty 

And  close  mine  eyes  for  aye  t 

And  shall  I  now,  for  ftar  of  death. 
Look  wan  and  be  dismayed ! 

No  I  fixnsi  my  heart  fly  childish  fiear  { 
Be  all  the  man  di^layed. 

Ah,  godlike  Henry !  God  forefiand. 
And  guard  thee  and  thy  son. 

If 'tis  Us  will ;  but  if  'tis  not. 
Why,  then  his  will  be  done. 

Ify  honest  friend,  my  &ult  has  been 
To  serre  God  and  my  prince ; 

And  that  I  no  time-senrer  am. 
My  death  will  soon  couTinoe. 

In  London  city  was  I  bom. 

Of  parents  of  great  note ; 
My  father  did  a  noble  arms 

Emblaxon  on  his  coat : 

I  make  no  doubt  but  he  is  gone 

Where  soon  I  hope  to  £0, 
Where  we  for  erer  shall  be  blest, 

From  oat  the  reach  of  wo. 

He  taught  me  justice  and  the  laws 

With  pity  to  unite ; 
And  eke  ne  taught  roe  how  to  know 

The  wrong  cause  from  the  ri^t : 

He  taught  me  with  a  prudent  hand 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Nor  let  my  servants  drive  away 

The  hungry  from  my  door : 

And  none  can  say  but  all  my  Ule 

I  have  his  wordis  kept ; 
And  summed  the  actions  of  the  day 

Each  night  before  1  slept. 

I  have  a  spouse,  go  ask  of  her 

If  I  deffled  her  bed  t 
I  have  a  king,  and  none  can  lay 

Black  treason  on  my  head. 

In  Lent,  and  on  the  hol^  eve, 

From  fleih  I  did  refram ; 
Why  should  I  then  appear  dismayed 

To  leave  this  world  of  pain  t 

No,  hapless  Henry  t  I  ngoice 

I  shall  not  see  thy  death ; 
Most  willingly  in  thy  just  cause 

Do  I  resign  my  breath. 

Oh,  fickle  people !  ruined  land  I 
Thou  wilt  ken  peace  no  moe ; 

While  Richard's  soon  exalt  themselves, 
Thy  brooks  with  blood  will  flow. 

Sty,  were  ve  tired  of  godly  peace. 

And  godly  Heorv's  reign, 
lliat  you  did  chopl  your  easpr  days 

For  those  of  blood  and  pain  1 


What  though  I  on  a  sledce  be  drawn. 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
I  do  defy  the  traitor's  power. 

He  cannot  harm  my  mind : 

What  though,  uphoisted  on  a  pole^ 

My  limbs  shall  rot  in  air. 
And  no  rich  monument  of  brass 

Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear; 

Yet  in  the  holy  book  above, 

Whidi  time  can't  eat  away. 
There  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord 

My  name  shall  live  for  aye. 

Then  welcome  death  I  for  life  eteriM 

I  leave  this  mortal  life : 
Farewell  vain  world,  and  all  that's  deai^ 

My  sons  and  loving  wife  I 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  comet 

As  e'er  the  month  of  Ma^ ; 
Nor  would  I  even  wish  to  live, 

With  my  dear  wife  to  stay.' 

Saith  Canynge,  ^'Tis  a  goodly  thing 

To  be  pre|Mured  to  die ; 
And  fkom  this  world  of  pain  and  gAd 

To  God  in  Heaven  to  fly.' 

And  now  the  bell  began  to  toll. 

And  clarions  to  sound ; 
Sir  C!harles  he  heard  the  horMs'  ftel 

A-prandng  on  the  ground. 

And  just  before  the  officers 

His  loving  wife  came  in. 
Weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  wo 

With  loud  and  dismal  din. 

*  Sweet  Florence  I  now  I  pray  forbeii^ 

In  quiet  let  me  die ; 
Pray  God  that  every  Christian  soul 
May  look  on  death  as  I. 

Sweet  Florence  1  why  these  briny  tean  t 

Thev  wash  mv  soul  away. 
And  almost  mMo  me  wish  for  lifc^ 

With  thee,  sweet  dame,  to  stay. 

Tisbut  a  journey  I  shall  go 

Unto  the  land  of  bliss ; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  husband's  lort 

Receive  this  holy  kiis.' 

Then  Florence,  faltering  in  her  say. 
Trembling  these  wordis  spoke : 

<  Ah,  cruel  Edward !  bloody  king  I 
My  heart  is  well  nigh  broke. 

Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charles !  why  wilt  thou  ^ 

Without  thy  loving  wife  t 
The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thy  neck. 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life.' 

And  now  the  officers  came  in 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  awajr. 
Who  tumgd  to  his  loving  wife^ 

And  thus  to  her  did  say : 

*  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death, 

"nrust  thou  in  God  above. 
And  teach  th^  sons  to  fear  the  Lord, 
And  in  theii  hearts  him  love. 

Teach  them  to  run  the  noble  race 

That  I  their  father  run, 
Florence  I  should  death  thee  take— «diaul 

Ye  officers  lead  on.' 

Then  Florence  raved  as  any  mad. 

And  did  her  tresnes  tear ; 
*0h  star,  my  husband,  lord,  and  lifet*— 

Sir  Charles  then  dropped  a  tear. 
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^ill  tirSd  oat  with  mring  loud. 

She  fell  upon  the  floor; 
Sir  Charles  exerted  all  his  miKfat, 

And  marched  from  out  the  door. 

Upon  a  sledge  he  mounted  then. 
With  loob  full  hrare  and  sweet ; 

Looks  that  enshone  no  more  conoem 
Than  any  in  the  street. 

Before  him  went  the  oouncil^men. 

In  scarlet  rohes  and  gold. 
And  tassels  spangling  in  the  sun. 

Much  glorious  to  behold : 

The  friars  of  Saint  Augustine  next 

Appeared  to  the  sight. 
All  Clad  in  homely  russet  weeds. 

Of  godly  monkish  plight : 

In  difierent  parts  a  godly  psalm 
Most  sweetly  they  did  diant ; 

B^ind  their  back  six  minstrels  came^ 
Who  tuned  the  strange  bataunt. 

Then  fi?e-and-twenty  archers  came; 

Each  one  the  bow  did  bend. 
From  rescue  of  King  Hennr's  friends 

Sir  Charles  for  to  defeno. 

Bold  as  a  lion  came  Sir  Charles, 
Drawn  on  a  cloih-laid  sledde. 

By  two  black  steeds  in  trappings  whiter 
With  plumes  upon  their  head. 

Behind  him  five-and-twenty  more 
Of  archers  strong  and  stout, 

With  bended  bow  each  one  in  hand. 
Marched  in  goodly  rout. 

Saint  James's  friars  marched  next. 
Each  one  his  part  did  chant ; 

Behind  their  backs  six  minstrels  came^ 
Who  tuned  the  strange  bataunt. 

Then  came  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

In  doth  of  scarlet  decked  ; 
And  their  attending  men  each  one. 

Like  eastern  princes  tricked. 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  did  throng ; 
The  windows  were  all  full  of  heads. 

As  he  did  pass  along. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  high  cross, 
Sir  Charles  did  turn  and  say, 

'  0  thou  that  sarest  man  from  sin. 
Wash  my  soul  dean  this  day.' 

At  the  ^[reat  minster  window  sat 

The  king  in  mickle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  go  along 
To  his  most  welcome  fate. 

Soon  as  the  sledde  drew  nigh  enough, 
.     That  Edward  he  might  hear, 
The  brare  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  up. 
And  thus  his  words  declare : 

*  Thou  seest  me,  Edward  I  traitor  rile  t 

Exposed  to  infamy ; 
But  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 

I'm  greater  now  than  thee. 

By  foul  proceedings,  murder,  blood, 

Thou  wearest  now  a  crown ; 
And  hast  appointed  me  to  die 

By  power  not  thine  own. 

Thou  thinkest  I  shall  die  to-day ; 

I  hare  been  dead  till  now. 
And  soon  shall  live  to  wear  a  crown 

For  aye  upon  my  brow ; 


Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  for  some  few 
Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land, 

To  let  them  know  how  wide  the  rule 
Twixt  king  and  tyrant  hand. 

Thy  power  unjust,  thou  traitor  slaTel 
Shall  fall  on  thy  o?m  head' — 

From  out  of  hearing  of  the  king 
Departed  then  the  sledde. 

King  Edward's  soul  rushed  to  his  fiMX^ 

He  turned  his  head  away. 
And  to  his  brother  Gloucester 

He  thus  did  speak  and  say : 

'  To  him  that  so-much-dreaded  death 

No  ffhastly  terrors  bring ; 
Behold  the  man!  he  spake  the  truth; 

He's  greater  than  a  king  I' 

*  So  let  him  die!'  Duke  Richard  said ; 

*  And  may  each  one  our  foes 
Bend  down  their  necks  to  bloody  axe^ 

And  feed  the  carrion  crows.' 

And  now  the  horses  gently  drew 
Sir  Charles  up  the  hiffh  hill ; 

The  axe  did  glister  in  the  sun. 
His  predous  blood  to  spill. 

Sir  Charles  did  up  the  scaffold  go^ 

As  up  a  ffilded  car 
Of  victory,  oy  ralorous  chiefs 

Gained  in  the  bloody  war. 

And  to  the  people  he  did  say : 

'  Behold  you  see  me  die. 
For  serring  loyally  my  kinj^ 

My  king  most  rightfully. 

As  long  as  Edward  rules  this  land. 

No  quiet  you  will  know ; 
Your  sons  and  husbands  shall  be  slain. 

And  brooks  with  blood  shall  flow. 

You  leare  your  good  and  lawful  king^ 

When  in  adversity ; 
Like  me,  unto  the  true  cause  stick, 

And  for  the  true  cause  die.' 

Then  he,  with  priests,  upon  his  knees, 

A  prayer  to  Uod  did  mak^ 
Beseeching  him  unto  himself 

His  parting  soul  to  take. 

Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  his  head 

Most  seemly  on  the  block ; 
Which  from  his  body  fair  at  once 

The  able  headsman  stroke : 

And  out  the  blood  began  to  flow. 
And  round  the  scaffold  twine ; 

And  tears,  enough  to  wash't  away. 
Did  flow  from  each  man's  eyne. 

The  bloody  axe  his  body  fair 

Into  four  partis  cut ; 
And  ereiy  part,  and  eke  his  head. 

Upon  a  pole  was  put. 

One  part  did  rot  on  Kinwulph-hill, 

One  on  the  minster-tower. 
And  one  from  off  the  castle-gate 

The  crowen  did  devour. 

The  other  on  Saint  Paul's  good  gate, 

A  dreaiy  spectacle ; 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  high  cron, 

In  high  street  most  noble. 

Thus  was  the  end  of  Bawdin's  &te : 

God  prosper  long  our  king. 
And  grant  he  may,  with  Bawdin's  soul, 

Innearen  God^l  mercy  sing! 
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O !  one  onto  mr  roondeUy ; 

0 1  cuop  the  (riu J  tear  with  me  ; 
Buice  no  more  at  holidajr, 
like  a  nmniDx  rirer  m  ; 
My  lore  if  aead. 
Gone  to  hU  deaUi-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Black  his  hair  aa  the  winter  night, 
White  hi*  neck  aa  tummer  snow, 
Roddy  hii  face  as  the  momins  light. 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  gra? e  below : 
Mj  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death*bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Sweet  his  toogue  as  throstle's  note, 

Quick  in  daoce  as  thought  was  he ; 
Deil  his  tabor,  cudEel  stout ; 
Oh !  he  lies  by  the  willow  tree. 
My  loTe  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Hark  I  the  raren  flaps  his  wing. 

In  the  briered  dell  below ; 
Hark  t  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing, 
To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 
My  lore  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

See  I  the  white  moon  shines  on  hiffh ; 

Whiter  is  my  true-loTe's  shroud; 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky. 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Here,  upon  my  true-love's  grave. 

Shall  the  garish  flowers  be  laid. 
Nor  one  holy  saint  to  aave 
All  the  sorrows  of  a  maid. 
My  love  \  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

With  my  hands  111  bind  the  briers, 

RtMind  his  holy  corse  to  gre ;' 
Elfin-fairy,  light  your  flres. 
Here  my  b^y  still  shall  be. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Gome  with  acorn  cup  and  thorn, 

Ihain  mv  heart's  blood  all  away ; 
Life  and  all  its  good  I  scorn, 
Dance  by  night,  or  feast  by  day. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Water-witches,  crowned  with  reytes,* 
Bear  me  to  your  deadly  tide. 

I  die^I  come — mv  true-love  waits. 
Thus  the  damsel  spake,  and  died. 

0  Ood,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky. 
Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys ; 

To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  1  fly. 
Thy  mer<7  in  thy  justice  praise. 


The  mystic  mases  of  thy  will. 
The  shadows  of  celestial  light. 

Are  past  the  power  of  human  skill — 
But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  rij^. 

0  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour. 

When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear, 

To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power. 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 
Encroaching  iou^t  a  boundlesi  iway. 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see, 
And  Merry  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  whv,  my  soul,  dost  thou  oomplidn  t 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess  f 

Shake  oflT  the  melancholy  chain. 
For  God  created  all  to  bh 


? 
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But  ah  I  my  breast  is  human  still— 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear. 

My  lan^id  vitals'  feeble  rill. 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
ril  thank  the  inflicter  of  the  blow ; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind. 
Nor  let  the  gush  A  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  ni^ht. 
Which  on  my  sinking  spints  steals, 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light. 
Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 

WIXXIAM  r AXjCONSB. 

The  terrors  and  circumstances  of  a  Shipwreck  had 
been  often  described  by  poets,  ancient  and  modem, 
but  never  with  any  attempt  at  professional  accuracy 
or  minuteness  of  detail,  before  the  poem  of  tiiat 
name  by  Falconer.  It  was  reserved  lor  a  genuine 
sailor  to  discloee,  in  correct  and  harmoniooa  verse, 
the  '  secrets  of  the  deep,'  and  to  enlist  the  sympathiee 
of  the  general  reader  in  favour  of  the  daily  life  and 
occupations  of  his  brother  seamen,  and  in  aU  tiie 
movements,  the  equipage,  and  tracery  of  those  mag- 
nificent vessels  which  luive  carried  the  British  name 
and  enterprise  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  worid. 
Poetical  associations — a  feeing  of  boundlessneei  and 
sublimity— obviously  belonged  to  the  scene  of  Uie 
poem — the  ocean;  but  its  interest  soon  wanders  from 
this  source,  and  centres  in  the  stately  ship  and  its 
crew— the  gallant  resistance  which  the  men  made 
to  the  ftiry  of  the  storm — their  calm  and  deliberate 
courage — the  various  resources  of  their  skill  and 
ingenuity — their  consultations  and  resolutions  as 
the  ship  labours  in  distress — and  the  brave  unselfish 
piety  and  generosity  with  which  they  meet  their  fkte, 
when  at  last 

The  crashing  ribs  divide^ 
She  loosens,  parts,  and  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tide. 

Such  a  subject  Falconer  justly  considered  as  '  new 
to  epic  lore,'  but  it  possessed  strong  recommendations 
to  the  British  public,  whose  national  pride  and 
honour  are  so  closely  identified  with  the  sea,  and 
so  many  of  whom  have  '  some  friend,  some  brother 
there.' 

William  Falconer  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1730,  and  was  the  son  of  a  poor  barber,  who  had 
two  other  children,  both  of  whom  were  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  went  early  to  sea,  on  board  a  Leith  mer- 
chant ship,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  royal  navy. 
Before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  second 
mate  in  the  Britannia,  a  vessel  in  die  Levant  trade, 
which  was  shipwrecked  off  Cape  Cdonna,  as  de- 
scribed in  his  poem.  In  1751  he  was  living  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  published  hia  first  poetical  attempt, 
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While  jroong  Aiioii  ile^M,  befoN  hU  right 
Tamultoous  fwim  ths  Tiuons  of  the  ni^t. 
Nov  UooniiBg  Anus  ^^  ^^  l^PPJ  twatiif 
Approaehad  ue  Mcnd  hjmeii«al  fanei 
Anon  tremendouf  lightnings  flnah  betwoen ; 
And  fiineiml  pomp,  and  woeping  loves  am  saenl 
Now  with  Palemon  np  e  tockj  steep. 
Whose  sommit  trembles  o'er  the  roaring  deep, 
With  painful  step  he  dimhed ;  while  far  abore. 
Sweet  Anna  charmed  them  with  the  Toiee  of  lo?e^ 
J    Then  sudden  from  the  slippety  height  thej  fell. 
While  dreadful  jawned  beneath  the  jaws  of  helL 
Amid  this  fieaifttl  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears— and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upetariinf  from  his  couch,  on  deck  he  spruns ; 
Thrice  wiSi  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rang ; 

*  All  hands  unmoor  I '  proclaims  a  boistrous  ay  i 

*  All  hands  unmoor !'  the  cayem  rocks  reply. 
BaaMd  from  repose,  aloft  the  sailon  swarm, 
And  with  their  leren  soon  the  windlass  arm. 
The  order  given,  upspringing  with  a  bound 
Tlicj  lodge  their  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round : 
At  erety  turn  the  danging  pauls  resound. 
Uptoni  relactant  from  its  ooij  cave, 
Tlie  pondrons  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave. 
Alonff  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 
And  \iA  in  air  the  canvass  wings  extend : 
Redoaoling  cords  the  lofty  canvass  guide, 
And  through  inextricable  maies  glide. 
The  lunar  rays  with  long  ieflection  gleam. 
To  light  the  vessel  o'er  toe  silver  stream : 
Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides, 
While  axnre  radiance  trembles  on  her  rides. 
From  east  to  north  the  tranrient  brssies  play ; 
And  in  the  Egyptian  ouarter  soon  decay. 
A  calm  ensues ;  they  oiead  the  adjacent  shore ; 
The  boats  with  rowers  armed  are  sent  before ; 
With  cordage  fastened  to  the  lofty  prow. 
Aloof  to  Ma  the  stately  ship  they  tow. 
The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oars  extend ; 
And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 
Success  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'er ; 
The  port  is  doubled,  and  beheld  no  mora. 

Now  mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the  sight, 
Scattered  before  her  van  reluctant  night. 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  arrayed. 
But  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  shside. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  heicht, 
Trrmsndons  rock  I  emerges  on  the  sight. 
North-east  the  guardian  irie  of  Standia  lies, 
And  westward  Freschin's  woody  capes  arise. 
I         With  winning  postures,  now  the  wanton  sails 
Spsead  all  their  snares  to  charm  the  inconstant  gales. 
Tne  swelling  stu'n-sailsi  now  their  wings  extend. 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breese  ascend : 
While  aU  to  court  the  wandering  breeie  are  placed ; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

The  dim  horison  lowering  vapours  shroud. 
And  blot  the  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud ; 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere,  condensed  with  haie. 
His  glaring  ori>  emits  a  sanguine  blase. 
Tlie  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply. 
The  mystic  needle's  devioi|S  aim  to  tiy. 
The  comnass  placed  to  catdi  the  rising  ray,* 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  survey  1 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  riides. 
White  Phodms  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim. 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 

>  BtadUag-mOa  srs  long  narrow  mHi,  which  are  ool  j  luad 
tai  tee  wealher  sad  fUr  winds,  on  the  outside  of  the  Isxier 
Siaaie-oaOa.  flIay-MiU  ere  thioo  ucnuared  oslls,  which  are 
hoWod  ap  on  Che  tlayt,  when  the  wind  onMHs  the  ihlpli 
eoone  efCher  diieetly  or  ObUi|uilj. 

•  The  opMsMoB  ef  teUv  the  senii  ssfanvCh»  hi  oeder  to  dlS- 

the 


Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  hei^t. 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light ; 
Then  through  the  chiliad's  triple  mase  they  tmoe 
The  tamiogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled. 
No  more  the  attentive  pilot's  eve  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land^ 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
Majestically  riow,  before  the  breese. 
In  silent  pomp  she  inarches  on  the  seas. 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  softer  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the  green  tranriucent  i 
The  wales,!  ihat  close  above  in  contrast  shone^ 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  cone. 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow, 
Oaaed  o'er  the  vassal*wave  that  rolled  below  s 
Where'er  she  moved,  the  vassal-waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious,  and  confess  their  queen.  *    * 
Hi^  o'er  the  poop,  the  flattering  winds  unfurled 
The  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  world* 
Deep-blushing  armors  all  the  tope  invest ; 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest: 
Then  towered  the  masts ;  the  canvass  swellsd  on  hig^  | 
And  waving  streameis  floated  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  amy. 
Like  some  fair  vimn  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus  like  •  swan  die  cleaves  the  watery  plain. 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  JEgean  main  1 

[The  dilp,  havtaff  been  driven  oat  of  her  eooTN  from  OMidIa, 
it  ovHiakoB  by  a  storm.] 

As  yet  amid  this  elemental  war. 
That  scatters  desolation  from  afar. 
Nor  toll,  nor  hasard,  nor  distress  appear 
To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 
Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boast^ 
They  scorn  the  wretch  that  trembles  in  his  post ; 
Who  from  the  face  of  danger  strives  to  turn. 
Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 
Though  now  full  oft  they  felt  the  raginff  tide^ 
In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side. 
No  fbture  ills  unknown  their  souls  appal ; 
They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all  I 
But  even  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brave, 
Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crave ; 
A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore. 
Their  harassed  powers  by  alurober  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ} 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy. 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart. 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasses  to  circumjacent  lands. 
Ungratenil  task  I  for  no  asylum  traced, 
A  passage  opened  from  the  watery  waste. 
Fate  seemed  to  guard  with  adamantine  mound. 
The  path  to  eveiy  friendly  port  around. 
While  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismayed. 
The  geometric  distances  surveyed  ; 
On  deck  the  watchful  Rodmond  cries  alond, 
Secure  your  lives — grasp  eveiy  man  a  shroud ! 
Roused  from  his  trance  he  mounts  with  eyes  aghast. 
When  o'er  the  ship  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down-rushes  from  on  high. 
And  fors  and  aft  dissevered  ruins  lie.    *    * 

*   the  torn  ressel  felt  the  enormous  stroke  ; 
The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke ; 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  bursting  rlng^ 
The  extended  oordaffe  all  asunder  springs. 
The  pilot's  fair  machineiy  strews  the  dMk, 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wreck. 

1  The  waloa  here  allnded  to  are  an  aaawnWage  of  strooff 
ptanks  whleh  snvalope  the  lower  part  of  the  ship's  side,  whers- 
ia  tfasgr  are  broader  and  thioker  than  the  reat,  and  appear 
somewhat  like  a  range  of  hoope,  whioh  eepantaa  the  bottom 
from  the  upper  works. 
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The  bftUnoed  mizen,  rending  to  the  hetd. 

In  Btreamlng  ruinB  from  the  margin  fled. 

The  ndet  convulsiTe  shook  on  groaning  beftmi. 

And,  rent  with  labour,  yawned  the  pitehy 

Thej  sound  the  well,^  and  terrible  to  hearl 

Five  feet  immersed  along  the  line  appear. 

At  either  pump  they  plj  the  clanking  brake,' 

And  turn  by  turn  the  ungrateful  office  take. 

Rodmond,  Anon,  and  Piuemon,  here, 

At  this  sad  task  all  diligent  appear. 

As  some  fair  castle,  shoc^L  bj  rude  alarms. 

Opposes  long  the  approach  of  hostile  arms ; 

Gnm  war  around  her  plants  his  black  anaj, 

And  deaiL  and  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  waj ; 

Till  in  some  destined  hour,  against  her  wall, 

In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fall ; 

The  ramparts  crack,  the  solid  bulwarks  rend. 

And  hostile  troops  the  shattered  breach  ascend ; 

Her  Taliant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard, 

ResoWed  till  death  their  sacred  charge  to  guard : 

So  the  brare  mariners  their  pumps  attend. 

And  help  incessant  by  rotation  lend ; 

But  all  in  Tain — ^for  now  the  sounding  cord, 

Updrawn,  an  undiminished  depth  explored. 

Nor  this  seyere  distress  is  found  alone ; 

The  ribs  oppressed  by  ponderous  cannon  groan. 

Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume's  height. 

The  tortured  sides  seem  bursting  with  their  weight. 

So  reels  Peiorus,  with  convulsive  throes. 

When  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake  glows ; 

Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roars  the  infernal  flame  ; 

And  central  thunders  rend  his  groaning  frame ; 

Accumulated  mischiefs  thus  arine. 

And  fate  vindictive  all  their  skill  defies  ; 

One  only  remedy  the  season  gave — 

To  plunge  the  nerves  of  battle  in  the  wave. 

From  their  high  platforms  thus  the  artillery  thrown, 

Eased  of  their  load,  the  timbers  less  shall  groan ; 

But  arduous  is  the  task  their  lot  requires ; 

A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires ! 

For,  while  intent  the  yawning  decks  to  ease, 

That  ever  and  anon  are  drenched  with  seas. 

Some  fatal  billow,  with  recoiling  sweep. 

May  whirl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deep. 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay! 
Too  soon  the  eventful  moments  haste  away ; 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art. 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  heart. 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give  ; 
While  o*er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  to  rear, 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career ; 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew. 
This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue. 
The  wheeled  artillery  o*er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claimed  the  weather-side. 
Fearless  of  heart,  the  chief  his  orders  gave, 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave. 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower  nodding  o*er  the 

deep. 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  aerial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  face  with  many  a  scar. 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waist,' 
The  cordage  of  the  leeward  guns  unbraced. 
And  pointed  crows  beneath  the  metal  placed. 

1  The  will  is  an  S|Muiment  In  the  ship's  hold,  seirfng  to  in- 
dose  the  pumpa.  It  !•  sounded  hy  dropping  a  graduatad  iron 
rod  down  Into  it  hy  a  long  line.  Hence  the  increase  or  diminn- 
tion  of  the  leaks  are  easQy  dlaoorered. 

*  The  hrake  is  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  pump,  hy  whioh  it 
Is  wrought 

•  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  Is  a  hollow  space  of  shont 
Ave  HMt  In  depth,  contained  hetween  the  elevations  of  the 
quarter  deck  and  forecastle,  and  having  the  upper  deck  fbr  its 
bassorflatfonn. 


Watching  the  roll,  their  forelocks  they  withdrew, 
And  from  their  beds  the  reeling  cannon  threw ; 
Then,  from  the  windward  battlements  unbound, 
Rodmond*s  associates  wheel  the  artilleiy  round ; 
Pointed  with  iron  &ngs,  their  bars  bwuile 
The  ponderous  arms  across  the  steep  defile ; 
Then  hurled  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  Uie  side^ 
Thundering,  they  plunge  into  the  fl*«>*«»g  tide. 

[Tbe  tempest  inereases,  bat  the  dismantled  ASp  passisl 
island  of  8t  Oeotfa] 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  they  desciy. 
And  o*er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high. 
Beside  the  cape's  projecting  verge  is  pla^d 
A  range  of  columns  long  by  time  defaced ; 
First  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain. 
In  elder  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below  with  maddening  n^ 
Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight, 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weidt : 
And  now  while  winged  with  ruin  from  on  high. 
Through  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
A  flash  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light. 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  ni^t : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind. 
Touched  with  compassion,  gazed  upon  the  blind; 
And  while  around  his  sad  compuiions  crowd. 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gulaat  friend,  he  cries  ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies  I 
The  helm,  berefl  of  half  its  vital  force. 
Now  scarce  subdued  the  wild  unbridleid  couxm  ; 
Quick  to  the  abandoned  wheel  Arion  came. 
The  ship's  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Amazed  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upborne,  to  right  and  left  distracted  roam. 
So  gazed  young  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay. 
When,  mounted  on  the  flaming  car  of  day. 
With  rash  and  impious  hand  Uie  stripling  tried 
The  immortal  coursers  of  the  sun  to  guide. 
The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  ni|^ 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly : 
Fate  spurs  her  on.    Tlius,  issuing  from  anr. 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blaring  star ; 
And,  as  it  feels  the  attractioir's  kindling  fovos^ 
Springs  onward  with  accelerated  force. 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  ftnnd, 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  expand  ; 
Swifl  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangem  pati, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  hwt. 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind. 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seemed  to  bring. 
The  fatal  sisters,  on  the  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore. 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend. 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend : 
Fatal  retreat  I  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  l^low, 
Down-pressed  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  hmadM, 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  lendi. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustained  on  high ; 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifled  by  the  sea. 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  her  lee : 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  the  maintop-mast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vaia 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  they  bufiet,  tUl,  berefi  of  strength, 
O'erpowered,  tliey  yield  to  cruel  fate  al  length. 
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The  luMtile  waien  close  around  their  head, 
Thej  sink  for  erer,  numbered  with  the  dead  t 
Tlioee  who  ranAin  their  fearful  doom  await, 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fate. 
The  heart  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own, 
Foigets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. 
Albert  and  ttodmond  and  Pafemon  here. 
With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  *ppMr ; 
Eren  they,  amid  the  unspeakable  oistresl, 
In  ererjr  look  distracting  thoughts  confess ; 
In  ereiy  rein  the  refluent  blo<M  congeals^ 
And  ereiy  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  mun. 
They  yiewed  the  adjacent  shore,  but  riewed  in  yain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell ; 
Sudi  torments  agonise  the  damned  breast, 
While  ftacjr  news  the  mansions  of  the  blest 
For  Heayen's  sweet  help  their  supnliant  cries  implore ; 
Bat  Heayen,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more  1 

And  now,  lashed  on  by  destiny  serere. 
With  horror  fraught  the  dreadful  scene  drew  nearl 
The  ship  hangs  hoyering  on  the  yeige  of  death. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath  I 
In  rain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore. 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore  ; 
In  yain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
Eren  Zoio's  self,  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shuddered  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  yirtue  famed. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  ana  distress. 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess! 
0  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  aboye. 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  proye ! 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain  I 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain ! 

In  yain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  the  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  Imy  bunt,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  suige,  to  heayen  she  flies. 
Her  shattered  top  half  buried  in  the  skies, 
Then  h^kdlong  plungtnff  thunders  on  the  ground. 
Earth  groans,  air  trembles,  and  the  deeps  resound! 
Her  guukt  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  quiyering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels ; 
So  reels,  conrulsed  with  agonising  throes. 
The  bleediue  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges ;  hark!  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock! 
Down  on  the  ?Me  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  yictims  shuddenng  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  conyulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak : 
Till,  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  asunder  torn  her  frame  diyides. 
And  cnshing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 
0  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art, 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart ; 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  mournful  verw  to  dress 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress! 
Then,  too  seyerely  taught  by  cruel  &te 
To  share  in  all  the  penis  I  relate. 
Then  might  I  with  unrivalled  stains  deplore 
The  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  surf  the  bending  mainmast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rig^g  thirty  seamen  clung ; 
Some  on  a  broi^  crag  were  struggling  <^st, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fant ;' 
Awhile  they  bore  the  o'erwhelmmg  billow's  nge^ 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumbed  and  fSseble,  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below ; 


Some,  from  the  main  yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
(hi  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan ; 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skiU  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend ; 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  hiffh  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  the  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  sigony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive : 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  pressed  the  stony  beach — a  lifeless  crew  I 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief  I  the  eternal  doom 
Of  heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb : 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  perished  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  vrith  corses,  red  with  human  blood  I 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoaiy  Priam  gazed. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doomed  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel- 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last. 
Sad  refuge  I  Albert  grasps  the  floating  mast. 
His  soul  could  yet  sustam  thiSf  mortal  blow. 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  wo ; 
For  now  strong  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain  | 
His  faithful  wife,  for  ever  doomed  to  moum 
For  him,  alas!  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed. 
With  want,  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed ; 
His  lovely  daughter,  left  without  a  friend 
Her  innocence  £>  succour  and  defend. 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth- a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray— 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Redmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resigned. 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  rolled. 
His  outstretched  arms  the  master's  legs  infold : 
Sad  Albert  feels  their  dissolution  neaf, 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fettered  limbs  to  clear, 
For  death  bids  eveiy  clinching  joint  adhere. 
All  fiunt,  to  heayen  he  throws  his  dying  eyes. 
And  'Oh  protect  my  wife  and  child!'  he  cries— 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  the  unfinished  ioiind  ; 
He  gasps !  and  sinks  amid  the  vast  profound. 


mOBBST  LLOTD. 

RoBBBT  Llotd,  the  friend  of  Cowper  and  Chnr- 
chiU,  was  bom  in  London  in  1733.  His  father  waa 
under-master  at  Westminster  school  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  talents  at  Cambridge,  but 
was  irregular  in  his  habits.  After  completing  hit 
education,  he  became  an  usher  under  his  fmer. 
The  wearisome  routine  of  this  life  soon  disgusted 
him,  and  he  attempted  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  Us 
literary  talents.  His  poem  called  Tkt  Actor  attracted 
some  notice,  and  was  the  precursor  of  Churchill'f 
*Rosciad.'  The  style  is  light  and  easy,  and  the 
obseryations  generally  correct  and  spirited.  By 
contributing  to  periodical  works  as  an  essayist,  a 
poet,  and  stage  critic,  Lloyd  picked  up  a  precariooa 
subsistence,  but  his  means  were  thoughtlessly  squan- 
dered in  company  with  Churchill  and  other  wits 
*  upon  town.'  He  brought  out  two  indifferent  thea- 
trical pieces,  published  his  poems  b^  subscription, 
and  eoited  the  *St  James's  Magaane,'  to  which 
Colman,  Bound  Thornton,  and  others,  contributed. 
The  magazine  failed,  and  Lloyd  was  cast  into  prison 
for  debt  Churchill  generodsfy  allowed  him  a  guinea 
a-week,  as  well  as  a  senrant;  and  endeayotued  to 
raise  a  inbacription  for  the  purpose  of  extricating 
him  fhmi  his  embarrassments.  Churchill  died  in 
Noyember  1764.  'Lloyd,'  says  BfrSouthey,  *had 
been  apprised  of  his  dangerj  but  whoi  the  news  ol 
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his  death  was  somewhat  abraptly  announced  to  him, 
as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  sdzed  with  a 
sadden  sickness,  and  saying,  **!  shall  follow  poor 
Charles,**  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  nerer  rose 
again ;  dying,  if  ever  man  died,  of  a  broken  heart 
The  tragedy  did  not  end  here :  Churchill's  favourite 
sister,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  much  of  her 
brother's  sense,  and  spirit,  and  genius,  and  to  hare 
been  betrothed  to  Lloyd,  attended  him  daring  his 
illness;  and,  sinking  under  the  double  loss,  soon 
followed  her  brother  and  her  lover  to  the  grave.' 
Lloyd,  in  co^junctaon  with  Coknan,  parodied  the 
Odes  of  Gray  and  Mason,  and  the  humour  of  their 
burlesques  is  not  tinctured  with  malignity.  Indeed, 
this  unfortunate  young  poet  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  gentlest  of  witty  observers  and  lively  sati- 
rists ;  he  was  ruined  by  the  friendship  of  Churchill 
and  the  Nonsense  Club^  and  not  by  the  force  of  an 
evil  nature.  The  vivacity  of  his  style  (which  both 
ChuzchiUand  Cowper  copied)  may  be  seen  from  the 
IbUowittg  shaft  extract  on 

lT%e  Mimnet  of  a  Poeft  LiM 

The  harioi  muse,  so  passing  gay. 
Bewitches  only  to  betray. 
Though  for  a  while  with  easy  air 
She  smooths  the  nigged  brow  of  caie. 
And  hups  the  mind  in  flowezy  dreams^ 
With  Fancy's  transitory  ffleama; 
Fond  of  the  nothings  she  bestows. 
We  wake  at  last  to  real  woes. 
Through  every  age,  in  every  place, 
Consi&r  well  the  poet's  case ; 
By  turns  protected  and  caressed, 
De&med,  dependent,  and  distressed. 
The  joke  of  witf ,  the  bane  of  slaves. 
The  curse  of  fools,  the  butt  of  knaves  ; 
Too  proud  to  stoop  for  servile  ends, 
To  lacquey  roffues  or  flatter  friends  ; 
With  prodigality  to  give. 
Too  careless  of  the  means  to  live ; 
The  bubble  fame  intent  to  ^ain. 
And  yet  too  lazy  to  maintain ; 
He  quits  the  world  he  never  prized^ 
Pitied  by  few,  by  more  despiaed. 
And,  lost  to  friends,  oppressed  by  foes, 
Sinks  to  the  nothing  wbenoe  he  rose. 
0  glorious  trade  1  for  wit*s  a  trade. 
Where  men  are  ruined  more  than  made  I 
Let  crasy  Lee,  neglected  Gay, 
The  shabby  Otway,  Drydcn  gray. 
Those  tuneful  lervants  of  the  Nine, 
(Not  that  I  blend  their  names  with  mine). 
Repeat  their  lives,  their  works,  their  fame. 
And  teach  the  world  some  useful  shame. 

But  bad  as  the  life  of  a  hackney  poet  and  critic 
seems  to  have  been  in  Lloyd's  estimation,  the 
iitttatioa  of  a  sdiool-asher  was  as  little  to  his 
Blinds— 

IWfttditdnm  qfa  Sh^oU-UtkttJ] 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 
My  utmost  vengeance  on  m^  foe, 
To  puni^  with  extremest  n^gour, 
I  could  inflict  no  penanoe  bigger. 
Than,  using  him  as  learning  s  tool, 
To  make  him  usher  of  a  schooL 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  toil, 
And  liUMuring'with  incessant  plunsy 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  hraans^ 
The  duties  there  but  ill  befit 
The  love  of  letters,  arts,  or  wit. 


For  one,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul. 
To  brook  confinement  or  control ; 
Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teach 
The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speedi ; 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  drudgery  worse^ 
The  links,  and  points,  and  rules  of  vena} 
To  d«d  out  authors  by  retail, 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale ; 
Oh  'tis  a  service  irksome  more, 
Than  tugging  at  the  slavish  oar  I 
Yet  suchhis  task,  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning, 
He  sows  the  richest  semis  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  caiei 
And  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear; 
No  joys,  alas!  his  toil  b^ile. 
His  own  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 

*  Yet  still  he's  on  the  road,'  you  say, 

*  Of  learning.'    Why,  perhaps  he  inaj. 
But  turns  lue  horses  in  a  mill. 

Nor  setting  on,  nor  standing  still ; 
For  Uttle  way  his  learning  reaches. 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teadwi. 


CHiJILBS  CHUBCHILU 

A  second  Dryden  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  in 
CJhurchill,  when  he  published  his  satirical  poem. 
The  JRoeciad,  in  1761.  The  impression  was  con- 
tinued by  his  replv  to  the  critical  reviewers,  shortly 
afterwards ;  and  his  EpUde  to  Hogarth,  The  Prophecjf 
of  Famine,  Nigkt%  and  passages  in  his  other  poemsr— 
all  thrown  off  in  haste  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
day— evinced  great  fiMulity  of  versification,  and  a 
breadth  and  boldness  of  personal  invective  that  drew 
instant  attention  to  their  author.  Though  Cowper, 
from  early  predilections,  liad  a  high  opinion  of  Chur^ 
dull,  and  thought  he  was  *  indeed  a  poet,'  we  cannot 
now  consider  the  author  of  the  *  Bosdad'  as  more 
than  a  spedal  pleader  or  pamphleteer  in  verse.  He 
seldom  reaches  the  heart— except  in  some  few  lines 
of  penitential  fervour — and  he  never  ascended  to 
the  higher  regions  of  imagination,  then  trod  by  Col* 
lins.  Gray,  and  Akenside.  With  the  beauties  of 
external  nature  he  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy. 
He  died  before  he  had  well  attained  the  prime  of  life ; 
yet  there  is  no  youthful  enthusiasm  about  his  works, 
nor  any  indications  that  he  sighed  for  a  higher  fiune 
than  &at  of  being  the  terror  of  actors  and  artists, 
noted  for  his  libertine  ecoentridties,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  devotion  to  Wilkes.  That  he  mis- 
applied strong  original  talents  in  following  out  theae 
pitiful  or  unworthy  objects  of  his  ambition,  is  unde- 
niable ;  but  as  a  satirical  poet— the  only  diaracter 
in  which  he  appears  as  an  author — ^he  is  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  Pope  or  Dryden.  The  *  fatal  fed- 
lity*  of  his  verse,  and  his  unscrupulous  satire  of  liv- 
ing hidividuals  and  passing  events,  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  making  all  London  *  ring  from  aide 
to  side'  wiUi  his  applause,  at  a  time  when  the  real 
poetry  of  the  age  could  hardly  obtain  dther  puUishers 
or  renders.  Excepting  Marlow,  the  dramaUc  poet, 
scarody  any  English  author  of  reputation  has  been 
more  unhappy  in  his  life  and  end  than  Charles 
ChurchilL  He  was  the  son  of  a  dergyman  in  West- 
minster, where  he  ^#ks  bom  in  1741.  After  attend- 
ing Westminster  school  and  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge (which  he  quitted  abruptly),  he  madb  a  clan- 
destine marriage  with  a  young  ladv  in  Westminster, 
and  was  assisted  by  his  father,  till  he  was  ordained 
and  settled  in  the  curacy  of  Rainham,  in  Essex. 
His  fether  died  in  1758,  and  the  poet  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  curacr  and  lectureship  of  St 
John's  at  Westminster.   This  transition,  which  pro- 
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mJjed  an  aooeieion  of  oomfbii  and  mpecUbility, 
pioTed  tlie  bane  of  poor  Churchill.  He  was  in  his 
twenty  ^soTcnth  year,  and  his  conduct  had  been  up 
to  this  period  irreproachable.  He  now,  howerer, 
renewed  his  intimacy  with  lioyd  and  other  ichool 
companions,  and  laoncbed  into  a  career  of  dissipa- 
tion and  extraraganoe.  His  poetry  drew  him  into 
notioe;  and  he  not  only  disregarded  his  lectoreship, 
bat  he  laid  aside  the  clerical  costume,  and  appeared 
in  the  extreme  of  fkshion,  with  a  blue  coat,  gold- 
laoed  hat,  and  ruffles.  The  dean  of  Westminster  re- 
monstrated with  him  against  this  breach  of  clerical 
propriety,  and  hii  aninuidTerrions  were  seconded  by 
the  peers  parishioners.  Churchill  afRscted  to  ridicule 
this  pmdeiy,  and  Lioyd  made  it  the  snliject  of  an 
epigram: — 

To  Churchill,  the  bard,  cries  tlie  Westminster  dean. 
Leather  breecfaesi  white  stoekingi  1  pray  what  do  you 

mcanf 
Tis  ihamefo],  irrsTerent  ■  yon  must  keep  to  diurch 

rules. 
If  wise  ones  I  will ;  and  if  not  thsyVn  for  fbols. 
If  reason  don't  bind  me,  1*11  shake  off  all  fetters. 
To  be  black  and  all  black  I  shall  leare  to  my  betters. 

The  dean  and  the  congregation  were,  howeTer,  too 
powerflil,  and  ChurchiQ  found  it  neoesssry  to  resign 
the  kctureship.  His  ready  pen  still  tluew  off  at 
will  his  popular  satires,  and  he  plunged  into  the 
grossest  debaucheries.  These  excesses  he  attempted 
to  justify  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  Lioyd,  entitled 
*  iright,'  in  which  he  revenges  himself  on  prudence 
end  the  worid  by  railing  at  them  in  good  set  terms. 
'This  vindication  proceeded,'  says  his  biographer, 
'  on  the  exploded  doctrine,  that  the  barefiioed  arowal 
of  rice  is  less  culpable  than  the  practice  of  it  under 
a  hypocritical  assumption  of  viitne.  The  measure 
of  guflt  in  the  individual  is,  we  conceive,  tolerably 

ausl;  but  the  sanction  and  dangerous  example 
Torded  in  the  former  case,  renders  it,  in  a  public 
point  of  view,  an  evil  of  tenfold  magnitude.'  The 
poet's  irregularities  affected  his  powers  of  compos!- 
tioo,  snd  his  poem  of  T%€  Gho&t,  published  at  this 
time,  was  an  incoherent  and  tiresome  production. 
A  greater  evil,  too,  was  his  acquaintance  with 
Wilkes,  unfortunately^ually  conspicuous  for  public 
faction  and  private  debauchery.  Churchill  assisted 
bis  new  associate  in  the  North  Briton,  and  received 
the  profit  arising  from  its  sale.  *  This  circumstance 
rendered  him  of  importance  enough  to  be  included 
with  Wilkes  in  the  list  of  those  whom  the  mes- 
Kngers  had  verbai  instructions  to  ^>prehend  under 
the  general  warrant  issued  for  that  purpose,  the 
execution  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  popular 
uk!  only  beneficial  part  of  the  warm  contest  that 
ensued  with  government.  Churchill  was  with  Wilkes 
at  the  time  tne  latter  was  apprehended,  and  himself 
only  escaped  owing  to  the  messenger's  ignorance  of 
his  person,  and  to  the  presence  of  mind  with  which 
Wioes  addressed  him  by  the  name  of  Thomson.'  * 
'Hie  poet  now  set  about  his  satire,  the  Prcphecg  of 
Famhte,  which,  like  Wilkes's  North  Briton,  was 
■pecially  duwted  against  the  Scottish  nation.  The 
oatUwry  of  Wilkes  separated  the  friends,  but  they 
^pt  up  a  correspondence,  and  Churchill  oontinud 


*Llf«ofChiii«bfflpnflz0dtowarlBa  Loodon:  18M.  When 
CkiDolifli  cntand  tbe  room,  WQkM  wm  Ib  onttody  oC  tb* 
mnwjugu.  •  Good  morning,  Mr  Tbamaon,*  nid  Wilkes  to 
^^  '  How  does  Vn  Thomnn  do7  Does  ibe  dlno  in  tho 
^finatrjr  ChnrohlD  took  tlio  hint  as  rasdHj  as  it  had  been 
linn.  Be  replied  that  Kn  Thomaon  was  waiting  for  him, 
■ai«hatheonljflsme,forsnMmant,to  aak  him  howhe  did. 
V^iteoet  direetlj  hotook  hialeava,  haelen* 

lalivBd  into  tte  oooBtnr.  and  eiaded  aU 


to  be  a  keen  pcditical  satirist  The  excesses  of  hii 
daily  life  remained  equally  conspicuous.  Hogarth, 
who  was  opposed  to  Churchill  for  being  a  friend 
of  Wilkes,  characteristically  exposed  his  habits 
by  caricaturing  the  satirist  in  the  form  of  a  bear 
dressed  canonically,  with  rufiles  at  his  paws,  and 
holding  a  pot  of  porter.  Churchill  took  revenge 
in  a  fierce  and  sweejdng  *epistle'  to  Hogarth,  whioi 
is  said  to  have  caused  him  the  most  exquisite  pain. 
After  separating  from  his  wife,  snd  forming  an  on* 
happy  connexion  with  another  ibmale,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Westminster  tradesman,  whom  he  had 
seduced,  Churchill's  career  drew  to  a  sad  and  pre« 
mature  dose.  In  October  1764  he  went  to  France 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  Wilkes,  and  was  setoed 
at  Boulogne  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fiitsl  on  the 
4th  of  November.  With  his  clerical  profession 
Churchill  had  thrown  off  his  belief  in  Christianity, 
and  Mr  South^  mentions,  that  though  he  made  ms 
will  onlv  the  day  before  his  death,  there  is  in  it  not 
the  slightest  expression  of  religions  fldth  or  hope. 
So  hiffhlv  popular  and  productive  had  his  satires 
proved,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bequeath  an  annuity 
of  sixty  pounds  to  his  widow,  and  fifty  to  the  more 
unhappy  woman  whom  he  had  seduced,  and  some 
suralus  remained  to  his  sons.  The  poet  was  buried 
at  Dover,  and  some  of  his  gay  associates  placed  over 
his  grave  a  stone  on  which  was  engraved  a  line  from 
one  of  his  own  poems— 

Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here  Churchill  lies. 

The  enjoyment  may  be  doubted,  hardly  less  than 
the  taste  of  the  inscription.  It  is  certain  that 
Churchill  expressed  his  compunction  for  parts  of  his 
oonductk  in  verses  that  evidently  came  from  the 
heart: — 

Look  back  I  a  thought  which  borders  on  despair, 
Whidi  human  nature  must,  yet  cannot  bear. 
Tis  not  the  babbling  of  a  busj  world. 
Where  praise  or  censure  are  sit  random  hurled. 
Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  oontroly 
Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  mv  soul ; 
Free  and  aft  large  might  their  wild  curses  roam. 
If  all,  if  all,  alas  1  were  well  at  home. 
No ;  'tis  the  tale,  which  angiy  conscience  tells, 
Wlien  she  with  more  than  tragic  horror  swells 
Each  circumstance  of  guilt ;  when  stem,  but  trui^ 
She  bringp  bad  actions  forth  into  review. 
And,  like  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Bids  late  remorM  awake  at  reason's  call ; 
Armed  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  vengeance  pass, 
And  to  the  mmd  holds  up  reflection's  glass   ■ 
The  mmd  which  starting  heaves  the  heart-felt  groan, 
And  hates  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own^^ 

The  most  ludicrous,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of 
Churchill's  satires,  is  his  Prophecy  of  Fctmine,  a 
Scots  pastoral,  inscribed  to  Wukes.  The  Eari  of 
Bute's  administration  had  directed  the  enmity  of  all 
disappointed  patriots  and  keen  partisans  against  the 
Scottish  nation.  Even  Johnson  and  Junius  des- 
cended to  this  pettjr  national  pr^udice,  and  Churchill 
revdled  in  it  wilA  such  undisguised  exaggeration 
and  broad  humour,  that  the  most  saturnine  or  sensi- 
tive of  our  countrymen  must  have  laughed  at  its 
absurdity,    lliis  unique  pastoral  opens  as  follows  :— 

Two  bojs  whose  birth,  beyond  all  question,  springs 
From  great  and  glorious,  thoo^  forgotten  lungs. 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  ljneage,l)om  and  bred 
On  the  same  bleak  and  bamn  mountain's  head. 
By  niffgard  nature  doomed  on  the  same  rocks 
To  spin  out  life,  and  starre  themselves  and  floeki^ 
Fresh  as  the  moming,  whidi,  earobed  in  mist, 
The  mountain's  top  with  usual  dulnsH  kisssd. 
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Jockey  and  Sawney  to  their  laboun  rose  ; 
Soon  clad  I  ween,  where  nature  needs  no  clothes ; 
Where  from  their  youth  inured  to  winter  skies, 
Dreiw  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

Jockey,  whose  manly  high  cheek  hones  to  crown« 
With  freckles  spotted  flamed  the  golden  down. 
With  meikle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play, 
Even  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day  ; 
Sawney  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 
Home  s  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  Fingal : 
Oft  at  his  strains,  all  natural  though  rude, 
The  Highland  lass  forgot  her  want  of  food. 
And,  whilst  she  scratched  her  lover  into  rest. 
Sunk  pleased,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  breast. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  rracli  no  tree  was  seen. 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scorned  the  lively  green : 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy, 
For  m  tnree  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die : 
No  living  thing,  whate'er  its  food,  feasts  thef«^ 
But  the  chameleon  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage  flew; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo  : 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear, 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here : 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  countrj  ran. 
Furnished  with  bitter  draughts  the  steady  clan : 
No  flowers  embalmed  the  air,  but  one  white  rose. 
Which,  on  the  tenth  of  June,*  by  instinct  blows  ; 
By  instinct  blows  at  mom,  and,  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 

In  the  same  poem  Churchill  thus  alludes  to  himself: 

Me,  whom  no  muse  of  heavenly  birth  inspires. 

No  judgment  tempers,  when  rash  genius  nres  ; 

\\lio  boast  no  merit  but  mere  knack  of  rhyme. 

Short  gleams  of  sense  and  satire  out  of  time  ; 

Wlio  cannot  follow  where  trim  fancy  leads 

By  prattling  streams,  o*er  flower-impurpled  meads ; 

Who  often,  out  without  success,  have  prayed 

For  apt  Alliteration's  artful  aid  ; 

Who  would,  but  cannot,  with  a  master's  skill. 

Coin  fine  new  epithets  which  mean  no  ill : 

Me,  thus  uncouth,  thus  everpr  wa^  unfit 

For  pacing  poesy,  and  ambling  wit. 

Taste  with  contempt  beholds,  nor  deigns  to  place 

Amongst  the  lowest  of  her  fikvoured  race. 

The  characters  of  Garrick,  &c,  in  the  Boaciad,  have 
now  ceased  to  interest;  but  some  of  these  rough 
pen-and-ink  sketches  of  Churchill  are  happily  exe- 
cuted. Smollett,  who  he  believed  had  attacked  him 
in  the  Critical  Review,  he  alludes  to  with  mingled 
approbation  and  ridicule — 

Whence  could  arise  this  mighty  critic  spleen. 
The  muse  a  trifler,  and  her  theme  so  mean  I 
Whdkt  had  I  done  that  angry  heaven  should  send 
The  bitterest  foe  where  most  I  wished  a  friend  t 
Oft  hath  my  tongue  been  wanton  at  thy  name. 
And  hailed  the  honours  of  thy  matchless  fame. 
For  me  let  hoary  Fielding  bite  the  ground. 
So  nobler  Pickle  stands  superblpr  bound  ; 
From  Liinr's  temples  tear  tne  historic  crown. 
Which  with  more  justice  blooms  upon  thine  own. 
Compared  with  thee,  be  all  life-writers  dumb. 
But  ne  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Tommy  Thumb. 
Whoever  read  the  Regicide  but  swore 
The  author  wrote  as  man  ne'er  wrote  before! 
Others  for  plots  and  under  plots  may  call. 
Here's  the  right  method — ^have  no  plot  at  all  I 

Of  Hogarth— 

In  walks  of  humour,  in  that  cast  of  style, 
^\^lich,  probing  to  the  quick,  yet  makes  us  smile ; 

•  The  birth-day  of  the  old  Chevslier.  It  used  to  be  agreat 
object  with  the  gardener  of  a  Scottish  Jacobite  family  of  those 
days  to  have  the  Stuart  emUom  in  blow  by  the  tenth  of  June. 


In  comedy,  his  natural  road  to  fame, 
Nor  let  me  call  it  by  a  meaner  name, 
Where  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end 
Are  aptly  joined  ;  where  parts  on  parts  depend. 
Each  made  for  each,  as  bodies  for  their  soul, 
So  as  to  form  one  true  and  perfect  whole. 
Where  a  plain  story  to  the  eye  is  told, 
^Hiich  we  conceive  the  moment  we  behold, 
Hogarth  unrivalled  stands,  and  shall  engage 
Unrivalled  praise  to  the  most  distant  age. 

In  *Night,'  ChurchiU  thus  gaily  addressed  his  friend 
Lloyd  on  the  proverbial  poverty  of  poets : — 

W\utlt  is't  to  us,  if  taxes  rise  or  hX\  f 
Thanks  to  our  fortune,  we  pay  none  at  all. 
Let  muckworms,  who  in  dirty  acres  dokl. 
Lament  those  hardships  which  we  cannot  feeL 
His  Grace,  who  smarts,  may  bellow  if  he  please^ 
But  must  I  bellow  too,  who  sit  at  ease  ! 
By  custom  safe,  the  poet's  numbers  flow 
Free  as  the  light  and  air  some  years  ago. 
No  statesman  e'er  will  find  it  worth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labours  and  excise  our  brains. 
Burthens  like  these,  vile  earthly  buildings  bear; 
No  tribute's  laid  on  castles  in  the  ur  I 

The  reputation  of  Churchill  was  also  an  aerial  stric- 
ture. *  No  English  poet>' says  Scmthej,  *  had  ever 
enjoyed  so  excessive  and  so  short-lived  a  popularity; 
and  indeed  no  one  seems  more  thoroughly  to  have 
understood  his  own  powers ;  there  is  no  indkslioB 
in  any  of  his  pieces  that  he  could  have  done  soy 
thing  better  than  the  thing  he  did.  To  Wilkes  he 
said,  that  nothing  came  out  till  he  b^pui  to  be  plessed 
with  it  himself;  but,  to  the  public,  he  boasted  of  the 
haste  and  carelessness  with  which  his  Terses  wen 
poured  forth. 

Had  I  the  power,  I  could  not  have  the  timc^ 

While  spirits  flow,  and  life  is  in  her  prime^ 

Without  a  sin  'gainst  pleasure,  to  desim 

A  plan,  to  methodise  each  thought,  eadi  line^ 

Highly  to  finish,  and  make  every  grace 

In  itself  charming,  take  new  chums  ftom  place. 

Nothing  of  books,  and  little  known  of  men. 

When  tne  mad  fit  comes  on  I  seize  the  pen ; 

Rough  as  they  run,  the  rapid  thoughts  set  down. 

Rough  as  they  run,  disdiarge  them  on  the  town. 

Popularity  which  is  easUr  ^lOned,  is  lost  as  easily} 
such  reputations  resembling  the  lives  of  insects, 
whose  shortness  of  existence  is  compeosftted  by  its 
proportion  of  enjoyment  He  perhapt  imagined 
that  his  genius  would  preserve  his  suljeeli,  at  spioei 
preserve  a  mummy,  and  that  the  Indrridiials  iroom 
he  had  eulogised  or  stigmatised  would  go  down  to 
posterity  in  his  verse,  as  an  dd  adminl  ooQMi  hone 
from  the  West  Indies  in  a  puncheon  of  ma :  be  did 
not  consider  that  the  rum  is  rendered  i««^»tininiit  *ai 
that  the  spices  with  which  the  Pbaraolia  and  !FtaCi- 
phars  were  embalmed,  wasted  their  sii in  tiins  la  the 
catacombs.  But,  in  this  part  of  hit  coiidiiot,  tiien 
was  no  want  of  worldly  prudence:  he  wag  Mfffa«K8tig 
himself  by  hasty  writings,  for  which  the  Imiaediale 
sale  was  in  proportion  to  the  bitterneit  and  perso- 
nality of  the  satire.' 

MICHAEL  BBUCB. 

Michael  Bruce — a  young  and  lamented  Scottish 
poet  of  rich  promise— was  bom  at  Kinnesswood, 
parish  of  Portmoak,  county  of  Kinross,  on  the  27th 
of  March  1746.  His  father  was  a  humble  trades- 
man, a  weaver,  who  was  burdened  with  a  fiunilv  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  the  poet  was  the  flflh.  the 
dreariest  poverty  and  obscurity  hung  over  the  poetli 
infancy,  but  the  elder  Bruce  was  a  good  and  pkMi 
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With  mirth  and  music.    Even  the  mendiout, 
Bowbent  with  age,  that  on  the  old  gray  itone, 
8ole  sitting,  suna  him  in  the  public  way. 
Feels  1^  heart  leap,  and  to  himself  he  sings. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  gives  us  another  pictore 
of  rural  life,  with  a  pathetic  glance  at  the  poet's  own 
condition: — 

[Vkiue  and  Happmen  in  the  Comirjf.] 

How  blest  the  man  who,  in  these  peaceful  plains, 
Ploughs  his  paternal  field ;  far  from  the  nmse, 
The  care,  and  bustle  of  a  busy  world! 
All  in  the  sacred,  sweet,  sequestered  Tale 
Of  solitude,  the  secret  primrose-path 
Of  mial  life^  he  dwells ;  and  with  him  dwella 
Peace  and  content,  twins  of  the  sylvan  shade^ 
And  all  the  giaoes  of  the  golden  age. 
Such  is  Agrioola,  the  wise,  the  good ; 
By  nature  formed  for  the  calm  retreat, 
The  silent  path  of  life.    Learned,  but  not  fraught 
With  self-importance,  as  the  starched  fool, 
Who  diallenges  respect  by  solemn  face, 
By  studied  accent,  and  high-soundiDg  phrase. 
Enamoured  of  the  shade,  but  not  morose, 
Politeness,  raised  in  courto  by  frigid  rules. 
With  him  spontaneous  grows.    Not  books  ahme^ 
But  man  his  study,  and  the  better  part ; 
To  tread  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  to  act 
The  various  scenes  of  life  with  God's  ^>plausei 
Deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  flowenr  vale, 
With  blooming  sallows  and  the  l«afy  twine 
Of  verdant  alders  fenced,  his  dwelling  stands 
Complete  in  runl  elegance.    The  door, 
By  which  the  poor  or  pilgrim  never  passed. 
Still  open,  speaks  the  master's  bounteous  heart. 
There,  0  how  sweet!  amid  the  framnt  shrubs, 
At  eveninff  cool  to  sit ;  while,  on  their  boughs. 
The  nested  songsters  twitter  o'er  their  young; 
And  the  hoarse  low  of  folded  cattle  breaks 
The  silence,  wafted  o'er  the  sleeping  lake. 
Whose  waters  glow  beneath  the  purple  tinge^ 
Of  western  cloud ;  while  converse  sweet  deceives 
The  stealing  foot  of  time !    Or  where  the  ground. 
Mounded  irregular,  points  out  the  graves 
Of  our  forefathers,  and  the  hallowed  fane, 
Where  swains  assembling  worship,  let  us  walk. 
In  softly-soothing  melancholy  thought, 
As  night's  seraphic  bard,  immortal  Young, 
Or  sweet-complaining  Gray ;  there  see  the  goal 
Of  human  life,  where  drooping,  faint,  and  tired, 
Oft  missed  the  prize,  the  weary  racer  rests. 

Thus  sung  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  wilds 
And  nameless  deserts,  unpoetic  groandl 
Far  from  his  friends  he  stra^red,  recording  thus 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  native  fields. 
To  cheer  the  tedious  night ;  while  slow  disease 
Preyed  on  his  pining  vitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  oark  December  shook  his  humble  cot. 

The  Laat  Day  is  another  poem  by  Bruce  in  blank 
verse,  but  is  in&rior  to  *  Lochleven.'  The  want  of 
originali^  is  more  felt  on  a  subject  exhausted  \j 
Milton,  xoung,  and  Blair ;  but  even  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  works,  the  warmth  of  feeling  and  graoeftil 
freedom  of  expression  which  characterise  Bruce  are 
seen  and  felt  In  poetical  beauty  and  energy,  as  in 
biographical  interest,  hia  ktest  effort,  the  Elm, 
must  ever  rank  the  first  in  his  productiona.  With 
some  weak  lines  and  borrowed  ideas,  this  poem  has 
an  air  of  strength  and  ripened  maturity  that  power- 
fiilly  impresses  the  reader,  and  leaves  him  to 
wonder  at  the  fortitude  of  the  youth,  who,  in  strains 
of  such  sensibility  and  genius,  could  describe  the 
cheerftd  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  certainty  of 
hii  own  fpwdj  dissolsticiL 


EUgy^WriUm  •»  Sprimg. 

'TIS  past :  the  iron  North  has  spent  his  rage ; 

Stem  Winter  now  resigns  the  lengthening  day; 
The  stormy  bowlings  of  the  winds  assuage. 

And  warm  o'er  ether  western  breezes  play. 

Of  genial  heat  and  cheerfol  light  the  source. 
From  southern  dimes,  beneath  another  sl^. 

The  sun,  returning,  wheels  his  golden  course: 
Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  fly. 

Far  to  the  north  giim  W^ter  draws  his  train, 
To  his  own  clime,  to  Zembla's  frozen  shore ; 

Where,  throned  on  ice,  he  holds  eternal  reign ; 
Where  whirlwinds  madden,  and  where  tempesli 
roar. 

Loosed  from  the  bands  of  fiest,  the  verdant  ground 
Again  puts  on  her  robe  of  cheerfol  green. 

Again  puts  forth  her  flowers ;  and  all  around 
Smiling,  the  cheeifol  foce  of  spring  is  "-^^ 


Beholdl  the  trees  new  deck  their  withered  booi^; 

Their  ample  leaves,  the  hoeoitable  plane, 
The  taper  elm,  and  lofty  ash  disclose ; 

The  hlooming  hawthorn  variegates  the 


The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flowers  the  queen. 
Puts  on  tiie  robe  she  neither  sewed  nor  spun  } 

The  birds  on  ground,  or  on  the  branches  green^ 
Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  sun. 

Soon  as  o'er  eastern  hills  the  morning  peers. 
From  her  low  nest  the  tufted  lark  upsprings  ; 

And,  cheerful  singing,  up  the  air  she  steers ; 
Still  high  she  mounts,  still  loud  and  sweet  she  siogs. 

On  the  green  furze,  clothed  o'er  with  golden  blooms 
That  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  all  around. 

The  linnet  sits,  and  tricks  his  glossy  plumes. 
While  o'er  the  wild  his  broken  notes  resound. 

While  the  sun  journeys  down  the  western  sky. 
Along  the  green  sward,  marked  with  Roman  mound, 

Beneath  the  blithsome  shepherd's  watchfol  eye. 
The  cheerfril  lambkins  dance  and  frisk  around. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  wisdom  love. 
Who  love  to  walk  in  Virtue's  fiowery  road, 

Along  the  lovely  paths  of  spring  to  rove. 
And  follow  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

Thus  Zoroaster  studied  Nature's  laws ; 

Thus  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 
Thus  heaven-taught  Plato  traced  the  Almighty  eanss^ 

And  left  the  wondering  multitude  behind. 

Thus  Ashley  gathered  academic  bays ; 

Thus  gentle  Thomson,  as  the  seasons  roll, 
Taught  them  to  sing  the  great  Creator's  pndse^ 

And  bear  their  poet's  name  from  pole  to  pole^ 

Thus  have  I  walked  along  the  dewy  lawn  $ 
My  frequent  foot  the  blooming  wild  ha^  worn.  \ 

Before  the  lark  I've  sunc  the  beauteous  dawn. 
And  gathered  health  m>m  all  the  gales  of  mom. 

And,  even  when  winter  chilled  the  ased  year, 
I  wandered  lonely  o'er  the  hoary  |3ain : 

Though  frosty  Boreas  warned  me  to  forbear, 
Boreas,  with  all  his  tempests,  warned  in  vain. 

Then,  sleep  my  nights,  and  quiet  blessed  my  days  } 
I  feared  no  loss,  my  mind  was  all  my  store; 

No  anxious  wishes  e'er  disturbed  my  ease ; 
Heaven  gave  content  and  haalth-^I  asked  no  moie. 

Now,  Spring  retoms:  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known ; 

Dim  in  my  breast  kfo's  dyinff  taper  bums. 
And  all  the  joys  of  lifo  wiUi  health  are  flown. 
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Starting  and  shirering  in  the  inconstant  wind. 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghoet  of  what  I  was, 

Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined, 
And  count  the  silent  moments  as  thej  paM : 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 
No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 

Whoee  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead, 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  at  rest. 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  fate ; 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  teU,  are  true. 
JM  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  Dcaath's  dark  gate. 

And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 

I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  wo ; 

I  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreaij  shore. 
The  slumsh  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 

WhiiS^  mortals  Tint,  and  return  no  mora. 

Farewell,  je  blooming  fields  I  ye  cheerful  pluns  1 
Enough  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  mound. 

Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns, 
Andihe  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless  ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  ere. 
When  eleep  sits  dewy  on  the  Is^urer's  rym  i 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave. 
And  talk  with  W^isdom  where  my  Daphnis  liet. 

There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten  in  the  clay. 
When  death  shall  shut  these  weaiy  aching  eyes ; 

Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day. 
Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  mom  arise. 

lomr  LooAW. 

Mr  jyUneHi,  in  his  •  Calamities  of  Authors,*  has 
included  the  name  of  Jobw  Looan  as  one  of  those 
nnfortnnate  men  of  genius  whose  life  has  been 
marked  by  disappointment  and  misfortune.  He 
had  nndoubtedly  formed  to  himself  a  high  standard 
of  literary  excellence  and  ambition,  to  which  he 
nerer  attained;  but  there  is  no  eridence  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  Logan  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
From  one  sonroe  of  depression  and  misery  he  was 
happily  exempt :  though  h«  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty,  he  left  behind  him  a  sum  of  ^£600.  Logan 
was  bom  at  Soutra,  in  the  parish  of  Fala,  Mid- 
Lothian,  in  1748.  His  father,  a  small  farmer,  edu- 
cated him  for  the  church,  and,  after  he  had  obtained 
a  license  to  preach,  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  pulpit  eloquence,  that  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ministers  of  South  Leith.  He  after- 
wards read  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Phihuphy 
of  HjMtary  in  Edinburgh,  the  substance  of  which  he 
published  in  1781 ;  and  next  year  he  gave  to  the 
puUic  one  of  his  lectures  entire  on  the  Government 
of  Ama.  The  same  year  he  published  his  poems, 
which  were  well  received;  and  in  1783  he  produced 
a  tragedy  called  Rmmimede^  founded  on  the  signing 
of  Magna  Charta.  His  parishioners  were  opposed 
to  such  an  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  unfortunately 
Logan  had  lapsed  into  irregular  and  dissipated 
habitsw  The  consequence  was,  that  be  resigned  his 
charge  on  receiving  a  small  annuity,  and  proceeded 
to  London,  where  he  resided  till  his  death  in  De- 
cember 1788.  During  his  residence  in  Ix)ndon, 
Logan  was  a  contributor  to  the  English  Iteriew, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Charge*  Against  War- 
ren Hastinge,  which  attracted  some  notice.  Among 
his  manuscripts  were  found  several  unfinished  tra- 
gedies, tliirty  lectures  on  Roman  history,  portions 
of  a  periodical  work,  and  a  collection  of  sermons, 
from  which  two  volumes  were  selected  and  pub- 
lished by  his  executors.    The  senuous  are  warm 
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and  pa^ionate,  ftifl  of  piety  and  fervour,  and  most 
have  been  highly  bnpressive  when  delivered. 

One  act  in  the  literary  life  of  Logan  we  have 
alPMdy  adverted  to—his  publication  of  the  poems 
of  Michael  Bruce.    His  conduct  as  an  editor  cannot 
be  justified.    He  left  out  several  pieces  by  Bruce, 
and,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  •  to  make  up  a  mis- 
cellany.' poems  by  different  authors  were  inserted. 
The  best  of  these  he  claimed,  and  published  after- 
war^  as  his  own.    The  friends  of  Bruce,  indignant 
at  his  conduct,  have  since  endeavoured  to  snatch 
this  laurel  ftwi  his  brows,  and  considerable  nnoer^ 
tainty  hangs  over  the  question.    With  respect  to 
the  most  valuable  piece  in  the  collection,  the  Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo— 'magical  stanzas,'  says  D'IsraelL 
and  all  wiU  echo  the  praise,  'of  picture,  mdody, 
and  sentiment,'  and  which  Burke  admired  so  mxuL 
that  on  visiting  Edinburgh,  he  sought  out  Logan 
toeompUment  him— with  respect  to  this  beantifia 
eflVision  of  fancy  and  feeling,  the  evidence  seems  to 
be  as  follows :— In  fhvour  of  Logan,  there  is  the  open 
pubbcation  of  the  ode  under  his  own  name;  the 
ftct  of  Ills  having  shown  it  in  manuscript  to  several 
mends  before  its  publication,  and  declared  it  to  be 
his  composition ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ufe.  hi*  cUim  to  be  the  author  was  not  disputed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  Bruce,  there  is  the 
oral  testimony  of  his  relations  and  friends,  that  they 
always  underetood  him  to  be  the  author;  and  the 
written  evidence  of  Dr  Davidson,  Professor  of  Na- 
tural and  Civil  History,  Aberdeen,  that  he  saw  a  copy 
^  the  ode  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  Bruce,  & 
Bickerton,  who  assured  him  it  was  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Bruce ;  that  this  copy  was  signed  •  Michael 
Bruce,*  and  below  it  were  written  the  words,  •You 
will  thmk  I  might  have  been  better  employed  than 
writing  about  a  po»A'— [Anglice,  cuckoa]     It  is 
unfavourable  to  the  case  of  Logan,  that  he  retained 
iome  of  the  manuscripts  of  Bruce,  and  his  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  affair  was  careless  and  unsa- 
tisfactory.   Brace's  friends  also  claim  for  him  some 
of  the  hymns  published  by  Logan  as  his  own,  and 
they  show  that  the  unfortunate  young  bard  had 
applied  himself  to  compositions  of  this  kind,  though 
none  appeared  in  his  works  as  published  by  Logan. 
The  trath  here  seems  to  be,  that  Bruce  was  the 
founder,  and  Logan  the  perfecter.  of  these  exquisite 
devotional  strains:    the   former   supplied  stanzas 
which  the  latter  extended  into  poems,  imparting  to 
the  whole  a  finished  elegance  and  beauty  of  diction 
which  certainly  Brace  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
capable  of  giving.    Without  adverting  to  the  dis- 
puted ode,  the  best  of  Logan's  productions  are  his 
verses  on  a  Visit  to  the  County  in  Autumn,  his  half 
dramatic  poem  of  The  Lovers,  and  his  ballad  stanzas 
on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.    A  vein  of  tenderaess  and 
moral  sentiment  rans  through  the  whol^  and  his 
language  is  select  and  poetical.    In  some  lines  Oh 
the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady,  we  have  the  following 
true  and  touching  exclamation :— 

What  tragic  tears  bedew  the  eye  I 
What  deaths  we  suffer  ere  we  die  I 
Our  broken  friendships  we  deplore^ 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more! 
No  after-friendships  e'er  can  raise 
The  endearments  of  our  early  days, 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove, 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love. 

ToiheCw^coo, 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grofV  I 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat. 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 
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Wbftt  time  the  daisj  decki  the  green,    * 

Thy.oertftin  Toice  we  hear ; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thj  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  yearl 

DeliffhtAil  Tiaitant!  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowen, 
And  hear  the  aound  of  muiic  iweei 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  throii|^  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gaj. 
Starts,  the  new  Toice  of  spring  to  hear,* 

And  imitates  thj  laj. 

What  time  the  pea  pats  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  Toical  vale. 
An  annual  gu^  in  other  landii 

Another  Spring  to  haiL 

Sweet  bird  I  thj  bower  is  erer  giMiit 

Thy  sky  is  erer  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  soiig^ 

No  Winter  in  thy  year  1 

O  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  theel 

We'd  male,  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe. 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 

IWritUn  m  a  VitU  to  ike  Oomiry  m  AutmmL] 

'TIS  past  1  no  more  the  Summer  blooma  1 

Ascending  in  the  ivar. 
Behold  congenial  Autumn  copies. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  year  I 
What  time  thy  holy  whispers  breathe. 
The  pensiTe  erening  shade  beneath. 

And  twilight  consecrates  the  floods ; 
While  nature  strips  her  carment  gay. 
And  wears  the  yesture  of  decay, 
0  let  me  wander  through  the  sounding  woods ! 

Ah  I  well-known  streams ! — ah !  wonted  groTes, 

Still  pictured  in  my  mind  I 
Oh  I  sacred  scene  of  youthful  lores. 

Whose  image  lives  behind  I 
While  sad  I  ponder  on  the  past. 
The  joys  that  must  no  longer  last ; 

The  wild-flower  strown  on  Summer's  bier. 
The  dying  music  of  the  grove. 
And  the  bst  el^es  of  love, 
Dissolve  the  soul,  and  draw  the  tender  tear  I 

Alas !  the  hospitable  hall. 

Where  youtn  and  friendithip  played, 

Wide  to  the  winds  a  ruined  wall 
Projects  a  death-like  shade ! 

The  charm  is  vanished  from  the  vales ; 

No  voice  with  virgin-whisper  hails 
A  strancer  to  his  nati?e  bowers : 

No  more  Arcadian  mountains  bloom. 

Nor  Enna  valleys  breathe  perfume ; 

The  &ncied  Eden  fades  with  all  its  flowers  I 

Companions  of  the  youthful  scene. 

Endeared  from  earliest  dajrs  I 
With  whom  I  sported  on  the  green. 

Or  roved  the  woodland  maze  t 

e  lUs  line  origfiislly  stood— 

*  Btsiti  thy  ciuloiis  voloe  to  hear,* 

whkh  was  probsldy  altered  by  Logsn  as  defeotire  in  quantity. 
*  Curious  may  be  a  Soottlolam,  but  it  la  felidtous.  It  nuu-ka 
the  unusual  rewmblanoe  of  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  to  the 
human  Toioe,  the  cause  of  the  ttarl  and  imUaUon  which  follow. 
Whereas  the  "  new  Toioe  of  qvlng"  is  not  true ;  for  many  voices 
in  spring  precede  that  of  the  cuckoo,  and  it  is  not  peculiar  or 
striklnf ,  nor  does  it  connect  either  with  the  Hari  or  iimUalUm.* 
— iTtffe  by  Lord  MadtamU  {$oh  ^tht  *  Jfon  f^fFtmt^)  in  Bruce'i 
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Long-exiled  from  your  native  clime. 
Or  by  the  thunder  stroke  of  time 

Snatched  to  the  shadows  of  despair; 
I  hear  your  voices  in  the  wind. 
Your  forms  in  every  walk  I  find ; 
I  stretch  my  arms :  ye  vanish  into  air  I 

My  steps,  when  innocent  and  youngs 

These  fairy  paths  pursued  ; 
And  wandering  o'er  the  wild,  I  sung 

My  fancies  to  the  wood. 
I  mourned  the  linnet-lover's  fkte. 
Or  turtle  from  her  murdered  mate, 

Condemned  the  widowed  hours  to  wail  I 
Or  while  the  mournful  vision  rose, 
I  sought  to  weep  for  imaged  woes. 
Nor  real  life  believed  a  tragic  tale  I 

Alas !  misfortune's  cloud  unkind 

May  summer  soon  o'ercast  I 
And  cruel  fate's  untimely  wind 

All  human  beauty  blast ! 
The  wrath  of  nature  smites  our  bowers. 
And  promised  fruits  and  cherished  flowen^ 

The  hopes  of  life  in  embryo  sweeps ; 
Pale  o'er  the  ruins  of  bis  prime. 
And  desolate  before'his  time, 
In  silence  sad  the  mourner  walks  and  wesp 

Relentless  power !  whose  fated  stroke 

O'er  wretched  man  prevails ! 
Ha !  love's  eternal  chain  is  broke. 

And  friendship's  covenant  fitilsl 
Upbraiding  forms  I  a  moment's  ease 
0  memory !  how  shall  I  appease 

The  bleeding  shade,  the  unlaid  ghost  I 
What  charm  can  bind  the  gushing  eye. 
What  voice  console  the  incessant  sigh. 
And  everlasting  longings  for  the  lost  1 

Yet  not  unwelcome  waves  the  wood 

That  hides  me  in  its  gloom. 
While  lost  in  melancholy  mood 

I  rouse  upon  the  tomb. 
Their  chequered  leaves  the  brandies  shed; 
Whirling  in  eddies  o'er  my  head. 

They  sadly  sigh  that  Winter's  near: 
The  warning  voice  I  hear  behind. 
That  shakes  the  wood  without  a  wind. 
And  solenm  sounds  the  death-bell  of  the  yn 

Nor  will  I  court  Lethean  streams. 

The  sorrowing  sense  to  steep ; 
Nor  drink  oblivion  of  the  themes 

On  which  I  love  to  weep. 
Belated  oft  by  fabled  rill, 
While  nightly  o'er  the  hallowed  hill 

Aerial  music  seems  to  mourn ; 
I'll  listen  Autumn's  closing  strain ; 
Then  woo  the  walks  of  vouth  again, 
And  pour  my  sorrows  o  er  the  untimely  uznl 

Complaint  o/Naturt, 

Few  are  thy  days  and  full  of  wo, 

0  man  of  woman  bom  I 
Thy  doom  is  written,  dust  thou  ai^ 

And  shalt  to  dust  return. ' 

Determined  arc  the  days  that  fly 

SuccessiTe  o'er  thy  head ; 
The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  wing 

That  lays  thee  with  the  dead. 

Alas!  the  little  day  of  life 

Is  shorter  than  a  span ; 
Yet  black  with  thousand  hiddoi  illf 

To  miserable  man. 
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Gat  U  th  j  momiog,  flattering  hope 

Tlij  tpnglitly  step  attendfl ; 
But  8oon  the  t^pest  howls  b^ind. 

And  the  d^rk  night  descends. 

Before  its  splendid  hour  the  cloud 

Comes  o*er  the  beam  of  light ; 
A  pilgrim  in  a  weary  land, 

Man  tarries  but  a  night. 

Behold  !  sad  emblem  of  th  j  state, 
The  flowers  that  paint  the  field ; 

Or  trees  that  crown  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  boughs  and  blossoms  yield. 

When  chill  the  blast  of  Winter  blows, 

Away  the  Summer  flies. 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes, 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades ; 

And  shaking  to  the  wind. 
The  leares  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

The  Winter  past,  reyirine  flowers 

Anew  shall  paint  the  plain. 
The  woods  shall  hear  th^  Toice  of  Spring, 

And  flourish  green  again. 

But  man  departs  this  earthly  scene, 

Ah !  nerer  to  return  ! 
No  second  Spring  shall  e*ex  leriye 

The  ashes  of  the  urn. 

The  inexorable  doois  of  death 

What  hand  can  e'er  unfold? 
Who  from  the  cerements  of  the  tomb 

Can  raise  the  human  mould  I 

The  mighty  flood  that  rolls  along 

Its  torrents  to  the  main. 
The  waten  lost  can  ne'er  recall 

From  Uiat  abyss  again. 

The  days,  the  years,  the  a£cs,  dark 

Descending  down  to  night. 
Can  never,  nerer  be  redeemed 

Back  to  the  gates  of  light. 

So  man  departs  the  living  scene. 

To  night's  perpetual  gloom ; 
The  voice  of  morning  ne'er  shall  break 

The  slumben  of  the  tomb. 

Where  are  our  fathers  1    Whither  gone 

The  mighty  men  of  old  1 
'  The  patriarchs,  prophets,  princes,  kings. 

In  iacied  books  enrolled  t 

Gone  to  the  restine-plaoe  of  man. 

The  everlasting  home. 
Where  ages  past  have  gone  before. 

Where  future  ages  come.' 

Thus  nature  poured  the  wail  of  wo. 

And  ui]^  her  earnest  ciy ; 
Her  voice,  in  agony  extreme. 

Ascended  to  the  sky. 

The  Almighty  heard :  then  from  his  throne 

In  m^esty  he  rose ; 
And  from  the  Heaven,  that  opened  wide. 

His  voice  in  mercy  flows. 

'  When  mortal  man  resigns  his  breath. 

And  £slls  a  clod  of  clay. 
The  soul  immortal  wings  its  flight 

To  never-setting  day. 

Ptepared  of  old  for  wicked  men 

llie  bed  of  torment  lies ; 
The  just  shall  enter  into  blin 

Tmnwg^Ml  in  the  skies.' 


The  above  hymn  has  been  dmiroed  for  Michael 
Bruce  by  Mr  Mackelvie,  his  biographer,  on  the  fidth 
of  *  internal  evidence,'  because  two  of  the  ttanxu 
resemble  a  fragment  in  the  handwriting  of  Braoe. 
We  subjoin  the  stanzas  and  the  frttgment : — 

When  chill  the  blast  of  winter  blows, 

Away  the  summer  flies. 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes, 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  ^ear  the  forest  frides. 

And,  shakmg  to  the  wind. 
The  leaves  toes  to  and  fro,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

'  The  hoar-firost  glitters  on  the  ground,  the  fluent 
leaf  falls  from  the  wood,  and  tosses  to  and  fro  down 
on  the  wind.  The  summer  is  gone  with  all  his 
flowers ;  summer,  the  season  of  tl^  muses ;  yet  not 
the  more  cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  bannt 
near  spring  or  shadowy  grove,  or  sunny  hilL  It 
was  on  a  calm  morning,  while  yet  the  darkness 
strove  with  the  doubtful  twilight,  I  rose  and  walked 
out  under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom.' 

If  the  originality  o(  a  poet  is  to  be  questioned  on 
the  g^und  of  such  resemblances  as  the  above,  what 
modem  is  safe?  The  images  in  both  pieces  are 
common  to  all  descriptive  poets.  Bnice's  Ossianic 
fragment  is  patched  with  expressions  from  Milton, 
which  are  neither  marked  as  quotations  nor  printed 
as  poetry.  The  reader  will  easily  recollect  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill. 

Pur.  Loti,  Book  m. 

Together  both,  ere  the  hish  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom, 
We  drove  aneld. 


THOMAS  WARTON. 

The  Wartons,  like  the  Beaumonts,  were  a  poeti- 
cal race.  Thomas,  the  historian  of  English  poetry, 
was  the  second  son  of  Dr  Warton  of  Magdal^ 
college,  Oxford,  who  was  twice  chosen  Professor  of 
Poetry  by  his  university,  and  who  wrote  some  pleas- 
ing verses,  half  scholastic  and  half  sentimeutsl  A 
sonnet  by  the  elder  Warton  is  worthy  being  tran- 
scribed, for  its  strong  family  likeness : — 

[  Writtoi  after  seeing  Windtor  Caitk.] 

From  beauteous  Windnor's  hifh  and  storied  halls. 

Where  Edward's  chiefs  start  from  the  glowing  walls. 

To  my  low  cot  from  ivory  beds  of  state. 

Pleaded  1  return  unenvious  of  the  great. 

So  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 

Of  com,  of  heaths,  of  fallows,  and  of  greens. 

Pervades  the  thicket,  soars  above  the  hill. 

Or  murmun  to  the  meadow's  murmuring  rill : 

Now  haunts  old  hollowed  oaks,  deserted  cells. 

Now  seeks  the  low  vale  lilv's  silver  bells ; 

Sips  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  greenhouse  bowers. 

And  tastes  the  myrtle  and  the  citron's  flowers ; 

At  length  returning  to  the  wonted  comb. 

Prefers  to  all  his  little  straw-built  home. 

The  poetry-professor  died  in  1745.  His  tastes,  his 
love  of  poetry,  and  of  the  university,  were  continued 
by  his  son  Thomas,  bom  in  1728.  At  sixteen, 
Thomas  Warton  was  entered  of  Trinity  college.  He 
began  early  to  write  verses,  and  lus  Pleastaret  qf 
Melancholy^  published  when  he  was  nineteen,  gave  a 

Sromise  of  excellence  which  his  riper  productions 
id  not  fulfil    Having  taken  his  degree,  Warton 
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od  feeBng  be  must  Yuen  inlierited  fttmi  nature, 
which  led  hhn  to  take  pteatme  eren  from  hit  in- 
im^  in  deMripthre  poetiy ;  and  the  hmgnage,  ez- 
peiiiooi,  and  picimna  thm  hnprinted  on  hii  mind 
Dj  hahitaal  acquaintance  with  the  beet  authors,  and 
in  literary  oonrenation,  leem  to  have  riaen  aponta- 
neonaij  in  the  moment  of  oompotition. 

Ibnrcn  ^  •  OuiUjf  Comtciaiee, 

Coned  with  ummmbered  groundless  f^san, 
How  pde  Ton  shirerinff  wretch  appears  I 
For  lum  the  daylight  Aines  in  rain, 
For  him  the  fields  no  jojs  contain ; 
Nature's  whole  diarms  to  him  are  lost, 
No  mtne  the  woods  their  music  boast ; 
No  more  the  meads  their  yemal  bloom. 
No  more  the  nles  their  rich  perfume :  * 

Impending  mists  deform  the  sk  j, 
And  beauty  withms  in  his  eje. 
In  hopes  his  tenors  to  elude, 

5f  daj  he  mingles  with  the  crowd, 
et  finds  his  soul  to  fears  a  prej, 
In  bnsj  crowds  and  open  dajr. 
If  night  his  lonelj  walks  surprise, 
What  horrid  risions  round  him  rise ! 
The  blasted  oak  which  meets  his  wajr, 
Shown  bj  the  meteor's  sudden  raj. 
The  midnight  murderer's  lone  retieat 
Felt  heaTen's  arengefiil  bolt  of  late ; 
The  clashing  chain,  the  groan  profound. 
Loud  from  7<m  ruined  tower  resoimd ; 
And  now  the  spot  he  seems  to  tread. 
Where  some  self-slaughtered  oofte  was  laid ; 
He  feeb  fixed  earth  wneath  him  bend, 
l>eep  murmurs  from  her  cares  ascend ; 
Till  all  his  soul,  bj  fancy  swayed. 
Sees  lirid  phantoms  crowd  the  shade. 

OdttoAwvra  tm  Mditta'i  Birthday. 

t*  A  eompUmsBt  sad  trilnita  of  alfeoikm  to  the  tender  asBl- 
^aitf  of  sa  cseellait  wife,  whioh  I  bave  not  soywhen  nen 
■Bove  hMfpOj  coaostTed  or  more  elegantly  expreewd.'— •ifairy 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  born, 

Eneife^  thou  rosy-fingered  mom  ; 

Finsnui,  in  purest  dress  anrayed. 

And  chase  nom  heaTon  night's  euTious  shade. 

That  I  onoe  more  may  pissed  surrey. 

And  hail  Melissa's  natal  day. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 
Emens^  thou  rocy-fingered  mom ; 
la  order  at  the  eastem  gate 
The  hoars  to  draw  thy  chariot  wut ; 
Whilst  Zephyr  on  hu  balmy  win^. 
Mild  nature^  fr^;rant  tribute  bnngs, 
With  odouri  sweet  to  strew  thy  way. 
And  grace  the  bland  rsTolring  day. 

But,  as  thoa  lead'st  the  radiant  sphere. 
That  gilds  its  birth  and  marks  the  year. 
And  as  his  stronger  glories  rise, 
Diifbsed  around  the  expanded  skies. 
Till  clothed  with  beams  serenely  bright. 
All  heaTen's  rest  ooncaTO  flames  with  light ; 

So  when  throu^  life's  protracted  day, 
Melissa  still  pursues  her  way. 
Her  virtues  with  thy  splendour  Tie, 
Increaeing  to  the  mental  eye ; 
Thou^  less  «mn>icuous,  not  less  dear, 
Loog  maT  they  Bion's  prospect  cheer ; 
So  uall  ais  hart  no  more  repine, 

'  with  her  lays,  though  lobML  of  tUna. 


ThePorirmL 

Straight  is  my  person,  but  of  little  size ; 
Lean  are  my  cheeks,  and  hollow  are  my  eyes : 
My  youthful  down  is,  like  my  talents,  rare ; 
Politely  distant  stands  each  single  hair. 
My  Toice  too  rough  to  charm  a  utdy's  ear ; 
So  smooth,  a  child  may  listen  without  fear ; 
Not  formed  in  cadence  soft  and  warbling  lays. 
To  soothe  the  fair  through  pleasure's  wanton  ways. 
My  form  so  fine,  so  regular,  so  new, 
My  port  so  manly,  and  so  fresh  my  hue ; 
On,  as  I  meet  the  crowd,  they,  laaghin|^  say, 
*  See,  see  Memento  Mori  cross  the  way.' 
The  raTished  Proserpine  at  last,  we  know, 
Grew  fondly  jealous  of  her  sable  beau  ; 
But,  thanks  to  Nature !  none  from  me  need  fly, 
One  heart  the  dcTil  could  wound — so  cannot  L 

Yet  though  my  person  fearless  may  be  seen. 
There  is  some  danger  in  my  graceful  mien : 
For,  as  some  yessel,  tossed  by  wind  and  tide. 
Bounds  o'er  the  wares,  and  rocks  from  side  to  side, 
In  just  Tibration  thus  I  always  more : 
Thu  who  can  riew  and  not  be  forced  to  lore  1 

Hail,  charming  self  I  by  whose  propitious  aid 
My  form  in  all  ito  glorr  stands  displayed : 
Be  present  still ;  with  inspiration  kind. 
Let  the  same  faithful  colours  paint  the  mind. 

Like  all  mankind,  with  Tanity  I'm  blessed. 
Conscious  of  wit  I  nerer  yet  possessed. 
To  strong  desires  my  hesrt  an  easy  prey, 
Oft  feels  their  force,  but  never  owns  their  sway. 
This  hour,  perhaps,  as  death  I  hate  my  foe ; 
The  next  I  wonder  why  I  should  do  so. 
Though  poor,  the  rich  I  riew  with  careless  ej9 ; 
Scorn  a  rain  oath,  and  hate  a  serious  lie. 
I  ne'er  for  satire  torture  common  sense ; 
Nor  show  my  wit  at  God's  nor  man's  expense. 
Harmless  I  liye,  unknowing  and  unknown ; 
Wish  well  to  all,  and  yet  do  good  to  none. 
Unmerited  contempt  I  hate  to  bear ; 
Yet  on  my  faults,  like  others,  am  serere. 
Dishonest  flames  mT  bosom  nerer  fire ; 
The  bad  I  pity,  and  the  good  admire : 
Fond  of  the  Muse,  to  her  derote  my  days. 
And  scribble,  not  for  pudding,  but  for  praise. 


JAMES  BEATTIS. 

James  Beattie  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and 
shopkeeper  at  Laurencekirk,  county  of  Kincardine, 
where  he  was  bom  October  25,  1735.  His  ikther 
died  while  he  was  a  child,  but  an  elder  brother,  see- 
ing signs  of  talent  in  the  bov,  assisted  him  in  pro- 
ci^ng  a  good  education ;  and  in  his  fourteenth  ^ear 
he  obtained  a  bursary  or  exhibition  (always  indicat- 
ing some  proficiency  in  Latin)  in  Manschal  college, 
Aberdeen.  His  habits  and  Tiews  were  scholastic, 
and  four  years  afterwards,  Beattie  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Fordoun.  He  was  now 
situated  amidst  interesting  and  romantic  scenery, 
which  increased  his  passion  for  nature  and  poetry. 
The  scenes  which  he  afterwards  delineated  in  his 
Mifutrel  were  (as  Mr  Southey  has  justly  remarked) 
those  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  and  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  therein  expressed,  were  those  of  his 
own  boyhood  and  youth.  He  beoune  a  poet  at  For- 
doun ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  poetry,  poor  as  it  was, 
proctured  his  appointment  as  usher  of  Aberdeen 
grammar  school,  and  subsequently  that  of  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  Marischal  college.  This 
distinction  he  obtained  in  his  twenty -fifth  year. 
At  the  same  time,  he  published  in  London  a  collec- 
tion 6t  his  poems,  with  some  translations.  One  piece, 
BeHremtnt,  di^ilayf  poetical  feeling  and  taste ;  but 
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shepherd  swain  of  whom  I  mention  made, 
Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock ; 


Bat  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie ; 
A  nation  fiuncd  for  song,  and  beautj's  channt ; 
Zealous,  jet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  faith ;  inyindble  in  arms. 

The 

On  Scotia' 

The  sickle,  scjthe,  or  plough  he  nerer  swayed ; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 
His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock : 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent. 
Did  ffuide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  tdiereso'er 
uiej  went. 

[^Detenptum  ofEdwinJ] 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy. 
Deep  thought  ofl  seemed  to  fix  his  infant  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  Dhort  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy ; 
Silent  when  glaid  ;  affectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad. 
And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sighed,  yet  blessed  tne  lad ; 
Some  deemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed 
him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display! 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  forest  sped. 
Or  roamed  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head. 
Or  where  the  maze  of  some  bewildered  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led. 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus'  beam. 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff',  released  the  weazy  team. 

The  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed. 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring: 

His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 

To  work  the  wo  of  any  living  thing. 

By  trap  or  net,  by  arrow  or  by  sling ; 

These  he  detested  ;  those  he  scorned  to  wield : 

He  wished  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king. 

Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field. 

And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

Lo  1  where  the  stripling,  wrapi^in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  the  encircling  groves, 
From  cliff*  to  cliff"  the  foaming  torrents  shine ; 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join. 
And  echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  t 
Ah,  no !  he  better  knows  great  Nature  •  charma  to 
prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands  to  survey. 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray^ 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn. 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn. 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil : 
But,  lo !  the  sun  appears !  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean, 
smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliflThe  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost — 
What  dreadful  pleasure !  there  to  stand  sublime, 
lake  shipwreck«i  mariner  on  desert  coast. 
And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vi^ur,  tost 


In  billows,  lengthening  to  the  horiaon  lomid. 

Now  scooped  in  gul£i,with  moontains  now  ei 

And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebouiid. 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalk,  along  the  koM  pn> 
found  1 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight ; 
Nor  less  than  when  on  ocean -wave  serMie, 
The  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  shene. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  aroused  his  soul ; 
And  if  a  sizh  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 

A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wisned  not  to  oontraL 

•  •  * 

Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rare^ 
He  roamed  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  doud  stupendous,  from  the  Atlantic  waTe 
High-towering,  sail  along  the  horizon  blue ; 
Where,  'midst  the  changeful  sceneiT,  ever  new. 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  docries. 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew ; 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  siae. 
And  glittering  cliffs  on  clifl^  and  fiexy  ramparts  A^ 

Thence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore^ 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way. 
Listening,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltering  waves.     In  black  array 
When  sulphurous  clouds  rolled  on  the  autumnal  dq^ 
Even  then  he  hastened  from  the  haunt  of  man. 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray. 
What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began. 
And  o'er  heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattling  thundMr 
ran. 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  joined, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall. 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined. 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind* 
Ah  then,  all  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly  1 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined. 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy. 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heaventy  melwi 
choly ! 

Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt! 
Alas  I  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn ; 
Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  feU 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  bom ! 
He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  sconu 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine ; 
Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  rage ;  or  momii. 
And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  ghitin 
swine. 

For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  planned  ; 
Song  was  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit. 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adventurous  hand. 
And  languished  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flatti 
His  infant  muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mate. 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care ; 
For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  fruit ; 
And  Edwin  gained  at  last  this  fruit  so  rare: 
As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  declare. 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new. 
Sublime,  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  shj. 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  ofifeied  to  his  vieir. 
He  scanned  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
Whate'er  of  lore  tradition  could  supply 
From  Gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  fable  old. 
Roused  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  piy. 
At  last,  though  long  by  penuxy  controlled. 
And  solitude,  his  soul  her  graces  'gan  unfold* 

IM 
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Thna  on  tb*  chill  LapponUn's  dnuy  bndt  , 
For  iDMij  ft  long  numtk  lost  in  snow  profoond. 
When  Sol  fiom  Caaocr  tends  tho  season  bUnd, 
And  in  ihoir  northsm  oaTV  the  stonns  are  bound ; 
From  sUent  mountains,  stiaight,  with  startling  sound, 
Tonents  are  hurled ;  grsen  hills  emexge ;  and  lo  I 
The  trees  with  foliage,  cKA  with  flowers  are  crowned ; 
Puro  rills  throu^  Tides  of  Terdun  warbling  go ; 
And  wonder,  lore,  and  joj,  the  peasaat*s  hewt  o'etflow. 

Eren  now  his  ejes  with  smiles  of  laptnro  glow. 
As  on  he  wanden  throush  the  scenes  of  morn. 
When  the  fresh  flowers  m  liring  lustra  blow, 
Whero  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
A  thoosand  notes  of  J07  in  ereij  breece  are  bnne. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  t 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the^ountain  dde ; 

The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell  \ 

The  pipe  of  earlj  shepherd  dim  descried 

la  the  lone  vaUey ;  echoing  far  and  wide 

The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffii  aboTO ; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ooean-tide ; 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  loTe, 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  uniTenal  gronsb 

The  cottage-curs  at  early  pi^[rim  bark ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tnppinff  milkmaid  sings ; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield ;  and,  hark  I 
Down  the  rouffn  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings ; 
Through  rustlmg  com  the  nan  astonished  springs ; 
Slow  tolls  the  TBlage-clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Den  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower. 
Ana  shrill  laric  carols  dear  from  her  aerial  tower. 

\Uitfimd  /flumrtaliliy.] 

Oye  wild  groTss,  0  whero  is  now  your  bloom  1 
mie  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought) 
Tour  flowers,  your  rerduro,  and  Tour  balmy  gloom. 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  droughtl 
Why  do  the  birds,  that  song  and  rapturo  brought 
To  all  TOUT  bowers,  their  numsioos  now  forsake  I 
Ah  1  why  has  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought  1 
For  now  the  storm  howls  moumful  through  the  brake. 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 

Whero  Bosr  the  rill,  melodious,  puro,  and  cool. 

And  meads,  with  life,  and  mirth,  and  beauty  crowned! 

Ah  1  see,  the  nnsi^tly  slime,  and  sluggish  pool. 

Have  all  the  soliteiy  rale  embrowned ; 

Fled  each  fiur  form,  and  mute  each  melting  sound. 

The  raven  croaks  forlom  on  naked  spray. 

And  hark :  the  rirer,  bursting  ereiy  mound, 

Down  the  Tale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 

Uproots  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  shattered  rocks  away. 

Tet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth : 

80  flourishes  and  fiides  mi^estic  man. 

Fair  is  the  bud  his  Temal  mom  brings  forth, 

And  fostering  gales  a  while  the  nursling  fan. 

0  smile,  ye  hisaTens,  serene ;  ye  mildews  wan. 

Ye  bulling  whirlwinds,  sparo  his  balmy  primi^ 

Nor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  span. 

Bome  on  the  swift,  thou^  silent  wings  of  Time, 

Old  age  eomes  on  apace  to  raTage  all  the  clime. 

And  be  it  so.    Let  those  deplore  their  doom 
Whose  hope  still  noTels  in  this  dark  sojourn ; 
Dut  loftr  souls,  who  look  berond  the  tomb. 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  moum. 
Shall  Spring  to  theee  sad  scenes  no  moro  retumf 
Is  yonder  waTO  the  Sun's  eternal  bed  f 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  bum. 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  died, 
Afila  attuie  the  groTO,  again  adom  the  mead. 


Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust. 
When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  reriTe  I 
Shall  Nature's  Toice,  to  man  alone  unjust. 
Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  liTel 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  I 
No :  Heaven's  immortsl  spring  shall  yet  arrive. 
And  man's  mi^estic  beauty  bloom  again, 
Bri^t  throu^  the  eternal  year  of  Uyve's 
leign. 

AbfifVSMnC/— 1 768a 

When  in  the  crimson  doud  of  even 
The  lingering  light  decays. 
And  Hesper  on  the  front  of  heaven 
His  glittering  gem  displays ; 
Deep  in  the  silent  vale,  unseen, 
Beside  a  lullinc  stream, 
A  pensive  youth,  of  placid  mien. 
Indulged  this  tender  theme. 

*  Ye  difih,  in  hoaiy  grandeur  piled 

High  o'er  the  glimmering  dale ; 

Ye  woods,  alone  whoee  windings  wild 

Murmum  the  solemn  gale : 

Where  Melancholy  strays  forlom. 

And  Wo  retires  to  weep, 

What  time  the  wan  moon's  yellow  horn 

Gleams  on  the  westem  deep : 

To  Ton,  ye  wastes,  whose  artless  diama 

Ne^  drew  Ambition's  eye, 

'Scaped  a  tumultuous  world's  alarms^ 

To  your  retreats  I  fly. 

Deep  in  your  most  sequestered  bowsf 

Let  me  at  last  recline. 

Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power. 

Leans  on  her  ivied  shrine. 

How  shall  I  woo  thee,  matchless  fairf 

Thy  heavenly  smile  how  win  t 

Thy  smile  that  smooths  the  brow  of  Canb 

And  stills  the  storm  within. 

0  wilt  thou  to  thy  favourite  grove 

Thine  ardent  votary  bring. 

And  bless  his  hours,  and  Did  them  move 

Serene,  on  silent  wing  I 

Oft  let  Remembrance  soothe  his  mind 
With  dieams  of  Ibimer  days. 
When  in  the  lap  of  Peace  reclined 
He  framed  his  infant  lays ; 
When  Fancy  roved  at  larse,  nor  Care 
Nor  cold  Distrust  alarmed. 
Nor  Envy,  with  malipiant  glare^ 
His  rimple  youth  had  harmed. 

TVas  then,  0  Solitude !  to  thee 

His  early  vows  wero  paid. 

From  heart  sincere,  and  warm,  and  ftm^ 

DoToted  to  the  shade. 

Ah  why  did  Fate  his  steps  decoy 

In  stormv  paths  to  roam. 

Remote  from  all  ooomial  joy  t» 

O  take  the  wanderer liome. 

Thy  shades,  thy  silence  now  be  mlne^ 
Thy  charms  my  only  theme ; 
Mv  hannt  the  hollow  clifi^  whose  pine 
Waves  o'er  the  gloomy  stream. 
Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  gray 
Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs. 
And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  mon  profound  repose. 

0,  while  to  thee  the  woodland  poun 
Its  wildly  warblinff  song, 
Ajid  balmy  from  the  bi^k  of  flowen 
Tlie  lephyr  breathee  along } 
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I^t  no  rude  found  inv&de  from  far, 
No  ragrant  foot  be  nigh. 
No  raj  from  Orandeur^s  gilded  car 
Flash  on  the  startled  eye. 

But  if  some  pilgrim  through  the  glade 

Thy  hallowed  bowers  explore, 

O  guard  from  harm  his  hoary  head. 

And  listen  to  his  lore ; 

For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell. 

That  wean  from  earthly  wo, 

And  triumph  o*er  the  mighty  spell 

That  chains  his  heart  below. 

For  me,  no  more  the  path  inyites 

Ambition  loves  to  tread  ; 

No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  heights, 

By  guileful  Hope  misled ; 

Leaps  my  fond  fluttering  heart  no  more 

To  Mirth's  enlivening  strain ; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o'er, 

And  all  the  past  is  vain.' 

TheffermiL 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  ^hen  the  hamlet  is  still. 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove : 
Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 
While  his  harp  rung  s3rmphoniou8,  a  hermit  began : 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war. 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

'  Ah  !  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  wo. 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  t 

For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  b^tow. 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral : 

But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn; 

0  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away : 
Full  quickly  they  pass — ^but  they  never  return. 

Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
The  moon  half  extinguished  her  crescent  displays : 
But  lately  I  marked,  when  majeotic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again  ; 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew ! 
Ah  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  I 

'TIS  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

1  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore. 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew: 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  t 
0  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave ! 

rrwas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed. 

That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind  ; 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to 

shade. 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
•*  0  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,"  then  I  cried, 
••  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee; 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 
From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free  1" 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 

See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending. 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  1 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are 

blending. 
And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb.'  j 


CHRISTOPHER  8XART. 

Christopher  Smart,  an  unfortunate  and  irre- 
gular man  of  genius,  was  bom  in  1722  at  Ship- 
bourne  in  Kent  His  father  was  steward  to  Lord 
Barnard  (afterwards  Earl  of  Darlington),  and  dying 
when  his  son  was  eleven  years  of  age,  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Barnard  was  generously  continued  to  Ui 
famOy.  Through  the  influence  of  this  nobleman, 
Christopher  procured  from  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land an  allowance  of  X40  per  annum.  He  was  ad- 
mitted of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  17S9i, 
elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  in  1745,  and  took  bk 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1747.  At  college,  Snuort  wm 
remarkable  for  foUy  and  extravagance,  and  bk 
distinguished  contemporary  Gray  prophesied  truly 
that  Uie  result  of  his  conduct  would  be  a  jail  or 
bedlam.  In  1747,  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  a  Tr^ 
to  Cambridge^  or  The  Grateful  Fair^  which  was  acted 
in  PembroKe  College  Hall,  the  parlour  of  which  was 
made  the  green-room.  No  remains  of  this  play  have 
been  found,  excepting  a  few  songs  and  a  mock- 
heroic  soliloquy,  the  latter  containing  the  followiog 
humorous  simile : — 

Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight. 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier  t^ite  ; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack. 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber  biatk. 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o'eispread, 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber  red; 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  tossed. 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the  combatants  are  lost. 

From  the  correspondence  of  Gray,  it  appears  that 
Smart's  income  at  Cambridge  was  about  £140  per 
annum,  and  of  this  his  creditors  compelled  him  to 
assign  over  to  them  £50  a-year  till  his  debts  were 
paid.  Notwithstanding  his  irregularities.  Smart 
cultivated  his  talents,  and  was  distinguished  both 
for  his  Latin  and  English  verse.  His  manners  were 
agreeable,  though  his  misconduct  appears  to  have 
worn  out  the  indulgence  of  all  his  college  frioids. 
Having  written  several  pieces  for  periodicals  pub- 
lished by  Newberry,  Smart  became  acquainted 
with  the  bookseller's  family,  and  married  Ids  step- 
daughter, Miss  Carnan,  in  the  year  1753.  He  now 
removed  to  London,  and  endeavoured  to  subsist  by 
his  pen.  The  notorious  Sir  John  HiU — whose  wars 
with  the  Royal  Society,  with  Fielding,  &c,  are  wdl- 
known,  and  who  closed  his  life  by  becoming  a  quack 
doctor — having  insidiously  attacked  Smart,  the 
latter  replied  by  a  spirited  satire  entitled  7^  HU- 
Uad,  Among  his  various  tasks  was  a  metricsl 
translation  of  the  Fables  of  Phsedrus.  He  also 
translated  the  psalms  and  parables  into  verse,  but 
the  version  is  destitute  of  talent.  He  had,  how- 
ever, in  his  better  days,  translated  with  success,  and 
to  Pope's  satisfaction,  the  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day. 
In  1756  Smart  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  a 
monthly  periodical  called  Tl»e  Unwersal  Viaiter;  and 
to  assist  him,  Johnson  (who  sincerely  sympathised, 
as  Boswell  relates,  with  Smart's  imhappy  vadlla- 
tion  of  mind)  contributed  a  few  essays.  In  1763  we 
find  the  poor  poet  confined  in  a  mad-hoose.  *  He 
has  partly  as  much  exercise,'  said  Johnson,  *as  he 
used  to  have,  for  he  digs  in  the  garden.  Indeed, 
before  his  confinement,  he  used  for  exercise  to  wilk 
to  the  ale-house  ;  but  he  was  carried  back  again.  I 
did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  3^  inilr^ 
mities  were  not  noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on 
people  praying  with  him  (also  falling  upon  1^ 
knees  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any 
other  unusual  place) ;  and  Fd  as  Uef  pray  with  Kit 
Smart  as  any  one  else.    Another  charge  wis,  thit 
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he  did  not  lore  dean  linen ;  and  I  have  no  paaiion 
lor  it.*  During  his  confinement^  it  is  said,  writing 
materials  were  denied  him,  and  Smart  used  to  indent 
hit  poetical  thoughts  with  a  key  on  the  wainscot  of 
hia  walls.  A  religious  poem,  the  Song  to  David, 
written  at  this  time  in  his  saner  interrals,  pos- 
•esses  passages  of  considerahle  power  and  suhlimitj, 
and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  our  literature.  What  the  unfortu- 
nate poet  did  not  write  down  (and  tiie  whole  oould 
not  pfossiUy  have  been  committed  to  the  walls  of 
hia  apartment)  must  hare  been  composed  and  re- 
tained from  memory  alone.  Smart  was  afterwards 
released  from  his  confinement;  but  his  ill  fortune 
(following,  we  suppose,  his  intemperate  habits)  again 
pursued  him.  He  was  committed  to  the  King*s  Bench 
prison  for  debt,  and  died  there,  after  a  short  illness, 
in  1770. 

Song  to  David, 

O  thou,  that  sit'st  upon  a  throne, 
With  harp  of  hich,  majestic  tone. 

To  praise  the  Ring  of  kings : 
And  Toice  of  hearen,  ascendmg  swell. 
Which,  while  its  deeper  notes  excel. 

Clear  as  a  clarion  rings  : 


To  bless  each  ralley,  groTe,  and  coast, 
And  charm  the  cherubs  to  the  post 

Of  gratitude  in  throngs ; 
To  keep  the  days  on  Zion's  Mount, 
And  send  the  year  to  his  account. 

With  dances  and  with  songs: 

O  serrant  of  Ood's  holiest  charge, 
The  minister  of  praise  at  large, 

Which  thou  mayst  now  receire ; 
Ttom  thy  blest  mansion  hail  and  hear, 
From  topmost  eminence  appear 

To  this  the  wreath  1  weaye. 

(heat,  Taliant,  pious,  good,  and  dean, 
Sublime,  contemplatire,  serene. 

Strong,  constant,  pleasant,  wise! 
Bright  ^uence  of  exceeding  grace ; 
Best  man  I  the  swiftness  and  uie  race. 

The  peril  and  the  prize ! 

Grsat — ^from  the  lustre  of  his  crown, 
FhMU  Samuel's  horn,  and  Ood's  renown. 

Which  is  the  people's  Toioe ; 
For  all  the  host,  from  rear  to  tss, 
AroUnded  and  embraced  the  man— 

The  man  of  Ood's  own  choice. 

Valiant — the  word,  and  up  he  rose ; 
The  fight — ^be  triumphed  o'er  the  fbies 

Whom  God's  just  laws  abhor; 
And,  anned  in  gallant  faith,  he  took 
Against  the  boaster,  from  the  brook. 

The  weapons  of  the  war. 

Pious — magnificent  and  grand, 
'Twas  he  the  famous  temple  planned, 

(The  sen^h  in  his  soul  i\ 
Fomnosi  to  gire  the  Lord  his  dues, 
Foremost  to  bless  the  welcome  news^ 

And  foremost  to  condole. 

Good — ^from  Jehudah's  genuine  rein. 
Rrom  Ood's  btet  nature,  good  in  grain. 

His  aspect  and  his  heart : 
To  pity,  to  forgive,  to  save. 
Witness  En-gMii's  conscious  care, 

And  Shimei's  blunted  dart 

Clean— if  peipetual  prayer  be  pure^ 
And  lore,  which  could  itself  inure 


To  fasting  and  to  fear — 
Clean  in  hia  gestures,  hands,  and  feet. 
To  smite  the  lyre,  the  dance  complete^ 

To  play  the  sword  and  spear.     * 

Sublime — ^inrention  ever  young. 
Of  rast  conception,  towering  tongue. 

To  Ood  the  eternal  theme ; 
Notes  from  yon  exaltations  caught, 
Unriralled  royalty  of  thought. 

O'er  meaner  strains  supreme. 

(^ntemplatire— K>n  Ood  to  fix 
His  musings,  and  abore  the  six 

The  Sabbath-day  he  blest ; 
'Twas  then  his  thoughts  self-conquest  pruned. 
And  heavenly  melancholy  tuned. 

To  bless  and  bear  the  rest. 

Serene— io  sow  the  seeds  of  peace, 
Remembering  when  he  watched  the  fleece^ 

How  sweetly  Kidron  purled — 
To  further  knowledge,  silence  rice. 
And  plant  perpetual  paradise, 

When  Ood  had  calmed  the  world* 

Strong — ^in  the  Lord,  who  could  defy 
Satan,  and  all  his  powers  that  lie 

In  sempiternal  night ; 
And  hell,  and  horror,  and  despair 
Were  as  the  lion  and  the  bear 

To  his  undaunted  might. 

Constant— in  lore  to  Ood,  the  Truth, 
Age,  manhood,  infancy,  and  youth — 

To  Jonathan  his  friend 
Constant,  beyond  the  verge  of  death ; 
And  Ziba,  and  Mephibosneth, 

His  endless  fame  attend. 

Pleasant — and  various  as  the  year ; 
Man,  soul,  and  angel  without  peer. 

Priest,  champion,  sage,  and  ooy ; 
In  armour,  or  in  ephod  clad. 
His  pomp,  his  piety  was  glad ; 

Majestic  was  his  joy. 

Wise— in  recoveiy  from  his  fall. 
Whence  rose  his  eminence  o'er  all. 

Of  all  the  most  reviled ; 
The  light  of  Israel  in  his  ways. 
Wise  are  his  precepts,  prayer,  and  praise^ 

And  counsel  to  nis  child. 

His  muse,  bright  angel  of  his  verse. 
Gives  balm  for  all  the  thonis  that  pierce. 

For  all  the  pangs  that  rage; 
Blest  light,  still  gaining  on  the  gloom. 
The  more  than  Michal  of  his  bloom. 

The  Abishag  of  his  age. 

He  sang  of  Ood — the  mighty  source 
Of  all  things — the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  strength  depends ; 
From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  wliose  ejei^ 
All  perio^,  power,  and  enterprise 

Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 

Angels— their  ministry  and  meed. 
Which  to  and  fro  with  blessings  speed. 

Or  with  their  citterns  wait ; 
Where  Michael,  with  his  millions,  bows, 
Where  dwells  the  seraph  and  his  spouse. 

The  cherub  and  her  mate. 

Of  man — ^the  semblance  and  effect 
Of  God  and  love — ^the  saint  elect 

For  infinite  applause— 
To  rule  the  land,  and  brinv  broad. 
To  be  laborious  in  his  laud. 

And  heroes  in  his  cause. 
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The  world — the  clustering  spheres  he  made. 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade, 

Dale,  champaign,  grore,  and  hill ; 
The  multitudinous  aojss. 
Where  secrecj  remains  in  bliss. 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skill. 

Trees,  plants,  and  flowen-— of  Tirtuooi  root ; 
Gem  yielding  blossom,  yielding  frait| 

Choice  gums  and  precious  bidm ; 
Bless  je  the  nosegay  in  the  rale. 
And  with  the  sweetness  of  the  gale 

Enrich  the  thankful  psalm. 

Of  fowl — e*en  ereiy  beak  and  wing 
Which  cheer  the  winter,  hail  the  spring, 

That  live  in  peace,  or  prer ; 
They  that  make  music,  or  that  mock, 
The  quail,  the  bra^e  domestic  cock. 

The  raren,  swan,  and  jay. 

Of  fishes— ereiy  site  and  shape. 
Which  nature  frames  of  light  escape, 

DeTouring  man  to  shun : 
The  shells  are  in  the  wealthy  deep. 
The  shoals  upon  the  surfiMe  leap. 

And  lore  the  glancing  sun. 

Of  beasts— the  bearer  plods  his  task ; 
While  the  sleek  tigers  roll  and  bask, 

Nor  yet  the  shades  arouse ; 
Her  cave  the  mining  coney  scoops ; 
Where  o'er  the  mead  the  mountain  itoopi, 

The  kids  exult  and  browse. 

Of  gems — their  virtue  and  their  price, 
Which,  hid  in  earth  from  man's  doTioe, 

Their  darts  of  lustre  sheath ; 
The  jasper  of  the  master's  stamp. 
The  topax  blazing  like  a  lamp. 

Among  the  mines  beneath. 

Blest  was  the  tenderness  he  felt, 
When  to  his  graceful  harp  he  Imelt, 

And  did  for  audience  odl ; 
When  Satan  with  his  hand  he  quelled. 
And  in  serene  suspense  he  held 

The  frantic  throes  of  SauL 

His  furious  foes  no  more  maligned 
As  he  such  melody  dirined. 

And  sense  and  soul  detained ; 
Now  striking  strong,  now  soothing  soft, 
He  sent  the  godly  sounds  aloft. 

Or  in  delight  refrained. 

Wlien  up  to  hearen  his  thoughts  he  piled. 
From  fervent  lips  fair  Michal  smiled. 

As  blush  to  blush  she  stood ; 
And  chose  herself  the  queen,  and  gave 
Her  utmost  from  her  heart — *  so  brnve^ 

And  plays  his  hymns  so  good.' 

The  pillars  of  the  Lord  are  seroi. 

Which  stand  fix>m  earth  to  topmost  heaTen; 

His  wisdom  drew  the  plan ; 
His  Word  accomplidied  the  design. 
From  brightest  gem  to  deepest  mme^ 

From  Christ  enthroned  to  man. 

Alpha,  the  cause  of  causes,  first 

In  station,  fountain,  whence  the  bunt 

Of  light  and  blase  of  dav ; 
Whence  bold  attempt,  and  brave  advinoe^ 
Have  motion,  life,  and  ordinance. 

And  heaven  itself  its  stay. 

Gamma  supports  the  glorious  arch 
On  which  angelic  l^<mi  mMdi^ 


And  is  with  sapphires  paved ; 
Thence  the  fleet  clouds  are  sent  adrift. 
And  thence  the  painted  folds  that  lift 

The  chuison  veil,  are  waved. 

Eta  with  living  sculpture  breathes. 
With  verdant  carvings,  floweiy 

Of  never-wasting  bloom ; 
In  strong  relief  his  goodly  base 
All  instruments  of  labour  grace. 

The  trowel,  spade,  and  loom. 

Next  Theta  stands  to  the  supreme 
Who  formed  in  number,  sign,  and 

The  illustrious  lights  that  are ; 
And  one  addressed  his  saffron  rob^ 
And  one,  clad  in  a  silver  globe. 

Held  rule  with  eveiy  star. 

lota's  tuned  to  choral  hymns 

Of  those  that  fly,  while  ne  that  swinif 

In  thankful  safetv  lurks ; 
And  foot,  and  chapitre,  and  nidie^ 
The  various  histories  enrich 

Of  God's  recorded  works. 

Sigma  presents  the  social  drovef 
With  him  that  solitary  roves. 

And  man  of  all  the  chief; 
Fair  on  whose  face,  and  stately  framc^ 
Did  God  impress  his  hallowed  name^ 

For  ocular  belief. 

Omega !  greatest  and  the  best. 
Stands  sabred  to  the  day  of  rest. 

For  gratitude  and  thought ; 
W^hich  bleHsed  the  world  upon  hif  pole^ 
And  gave  the  universe  his  goal. 

And  closed  the  infernal  draught. 

0  David,  scholar  of  the  Lord  I 
Such  is  thy  science,  whence  reward. 

And  infinite  degree ; 
0  strength,  0  sweetness,  lasting  ripe  I 
God*8  harp  thy  symbol,  and  thy  type 

The  lion  and  the  bee! 

There  is  but  One  who  ne'er  rebelled. 
But  One  by  passion  unimpelled. 

By  pleasures  unenticed ; 
He  from  himself  his  semblance  sent^ 
Grand  object  of  his  own  content, 

And  saw  the  God  in  Christ. 

Tell  them,  I  Am,  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses ;  while  earth  heard  in  dioad. 

And,  smitten  to  the  heart. 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around. 
All  nature,  without  voice  or  sound, 

Replied,  0  Lord,  Thou  Art. 

Thou  art — to  give  and  to  confirm. 
For  each  his  talent  and  his  term ; 

All  flesh  thy  bounties  share : 
Thou  shalt  not  call  thy  brother  fool; 
The  porches  of  the  Chnstian  school 

Are  meekness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Open  and  naked  of  oflenoe, 

Man's  made  of  mercy,  soul,  and  iemtt 

God  armed  the  snail  and  wilk  ; 
Be  good  to  him  that  pulls  thy  plough; 
Due  food  and  care,  due  rest  allow 

For  her  that  yields  thee  milk. 

Rise  up  before  the  hoary  head. 

And  God's  benign  conunandment  dfMd, 

Which  sa^B  thou  shalt  not  die ; 
•  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,' 
Praved  He,  whose  conscience  knew  no  goill 

With  whose  blessed  pattern  vie. 
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Ufe  all  thj  pMrioDS  I — 1ot«  ii  thme^ 
And  joj  and  jmXmiMj  diyine ; 

Thine  Ik^'s  eternal  fort, 
And  care  th j  leifuxe  to  diituib. 
With  fear  ooncapiflcence  to  cuib^ 

And  n^Qre  to  tianspori. 

Aet  limplj,  aa  occasion  atkt ; 

Pat  melloir  wine  in  leatoned  oaaki ; 

Till  not  with  ati  and  boU: 
Remember  thj  bapti«mal  bond ; 
Keep  from  commizturea  foul  and  fond. 

Nor  work  thj  flax  with  wooL 

Dittribate ;  paj  the  Lord  his  tithe. 

And  make  the  widow's  hesrt-stringi  blithe  } 

Resort  with  those  that  weep : 
At  you  from  all  and  each  expect. 
For  all  and  each  thj  loTe  direct, 

And  render  as  70a  reap. 

The  slander  and  its  bearer  spam, 
And  propagating  praise  sojoam 

To  mike  thj  welcome  last ; 
Tom  from  old  Adam  to  the  New : 
Bj  hope  futuritj  pnrrae : 

Look  upwards  to  the  past. 

Control  thine  eje,  salute  success. 
Honour  the  wiser,  happier  bless. 

And  for  thj  neighbour  feel ; 
Gratch  not  of  mammon  and  his  leaTeUi 
Work  emulation  up  to  heayen 

Bj  knowledge  and  bj  zeaL 

0  Darid,  highest  in  the  list 

Of  worthies,  on  Ood's  wajs  insist. 

The  genuine  word  repc^kt  I 
Vain  are  the  documents  of  men. 
And  rain  the  flourish  of  the  pen 

That  keeps  the  fool's  conceit. 

Praise  above  all — ^for  praise  prerails  ; 
Heap  up  the  measure,  load  tne  scales, 

And  good  to  goodness  add : 
The  generous  soul  her  Saviour  aids, 
But  peeriah  obloqu j  degrades ; 

The  Lord  is  great  and  glad. 

For  Adoration  all  the  ranks 
Of  angels  jield  eternal  thanks, 

And  Darid  in  the  midst ; 
With  Ood*s  good  poor,  which,  last  and  least 
In  man's  esteem,  thou  to  thy  feaat, 

0  bleaaed  bridegroom,  bidst. 

For  Adoration  seasons  change. 

And  order,  truth,  and  beautj  range. 

Adjust,  attract,  and  fill : 
The  gimM  the  poljanthua  checks ; 
And  poliahed  porphjrj  reflects, 

Bj  the  descending  rilL 

Rich  almonds  colour  to  the  prime 
For  Adoration  ;  tendrils  climb^ 

And  frnit-tiees  pledge  their  gems : 
ADd  ItU.  with  hJf^y^ 
Builds  for  her  egga  ner  cunning  nest. 

And  beli-flowers  bow  their  stems. 

With  rinoua  sjrun  cedars  snout ; 
From  rocks  pure  honej  gusning  out^ 

For  Adoration  springs : 
All  scenes  of  painting  crowd  the  map 
Of  natuie ;  to  the  mermaid's  ^vp 

The  scalSd  infimt  cliitgtr 

Tlw  spotted  ounce  and  plajsoroe  cubs 
Run  rustling  'mongst  the  flowering  shrubs, 


And  liaards  feed  the  moss  ; 
For  Adoration  beasts  embark. 
While  wares  upholding  halcjon's  ark 

No  longer  roar  and  toss. 

While  Israel  sits  beneath  his  flg. 
With  coral  root  and  amber  sprig 

The  weaned  adrenturer  sports ; 
Where  to  the  palm  the  jasmine  deaTM^ 
For  Adoration  'mong  the  leares 

The  gale  his  peace  reports. 

Increasing  dajs  their  reign  exalt. 
Nor  in  the  pink  and  mottled  Tault 

The  opposing  spirits  tilt ; 
And  by  the  coastmg  reader  spied. 
The  silyerlings  and  erosions  glide 

For  Adoration  gilt. 

For  Adoration  ripening  canes. 
And  cocoa's  purest  milk  detains 

The  western  pilgrim's  staff ; 
Where  rain  in  clasping  boughs  enclosed. 
And  vines  with  oranees  dis^Mod, 

Embower  the  sociu  laugh. 

Now  labour  his  reward  receives. 
For  Adoration  counts  his  sheaves 

To  peace,  her  bounteous  prince ; 
The  nect'rine  his  strong  tint  imbibes. 
And  apples  of  ten  thousand  tribes. 

And  quick  peculiar  quince. 

The  wealth  J  crops  of  whitening  rice 
'Mongst  thjine  woods  and  groves  of  spice. 

For  Adoration  grow ; 
And,  marshalled  in  the  fencdd  land. 
The  peaches  and  pomegranates  stand, 

Wliere  wild  carnations  blow. 

The  laurels  with  the  winter  strive ; 
The  crocus  burnishes  alive 

Upon  the  snow-clad  earth : 
For  Adoration  mjrtles  stay 
To  keep  the  garden  from  dfismaj. 

And  bless  the  sight  from  dearth. 

The  pheasant  shows  his  pompous  neck  ; 
And  ermine,  jealous  of  a  speck. 

With  fear  eludes  offence : 
The  sable,  with  his  glossy  pride. 
For  Adoration  is  descried. 

Where  frosts  the  wave  condense. 

The  cheerful  hollj,  pensive  jew, 
And  holj  thorn,  their  trim  renew ; 

The  squirrel  hoards  his  nuts  : 
All  creatures  batten  o'er  their  stores, 
And  careful  nature  all  her  doors 

For  Adoration  shuts. 

For  Adoration,  David's  Psalms 
Lift  up  the  heart  to  deeds  of  alms ; 

And  he,  who  kneels  and  chants. 
Prevails  his  passions  to  control. 
Finds  meat  and  medicine  to  the  soul, 

Which  for  translation  pants. 

For  Adoration,  bejond  match. 
The  scholar  bulfinch  aims  to  catch 

The  soft  flute's  ivocj  touch  ; 
And,  careless,  on  the  hazel  spraj 
The  daring  redbreast  keeps  at  baj 

The  damsel's  greed  j  clutch. 

For  Adoration,  in  the  skiftt. 
The  Lord's  philosopher  espies 

The  dog,  the  ram,  and  rose ; 
The  planets  ring,  Orion's  swoz^  ;' 
Nor  IS  his  ereatness  less  adored 

In  the  vue  worm  that  glows, 
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For  Adoration,  on  the  strings 

The  western  breezes  work  their  wings, 

The  captive  ear  to  soothe — 
llark  !  'tis  a  voice — how  still,  and  tmall— 
That  makes  the  cataracts  to  fall, 

Or  bids  the  sea  be  smooth  I 

For  Adoration,  incense  comes 
From  bezoar,  and  Arabian  gumi, 

And  from  the  civet's  fur : 
But  as  for  prajer,  or  e*er  it  faints, 
Far  better  is  the  breath  of  saints 

Than  galbanum  or  mjrrrh. 

For  Adoration,  from  the  down 
Of  damsons  to  the  anana*s  crown, 

God  sends  to  tempt  the  taste  ; 
And  while  the  luscious  sest  invites 
The  sense,  that  in  the  scene  delights. 

Commands  desire  be  chaste. 

For  Adoration,  all  the  paths 
Of  grace  are  open,  all  the  baths 

Of  purity  refresh ; 
And  all  the  rays  of  gloiy  beam 
To  deck  the  man  of  God's  esteem. 

Who  triumphs  o'er  the  flesh. 

For  Adoration,  in  the  dome 

Of  Christ,  the  sparrows  find  a  home ; 

And  on  his  olives  perch : 
The  swallow  also  dwells  with  thee, 
0  man  of  God's  humility. 

Within  his  Saviour's  Church. 

Sweet  is  the  dew  that  falls  betimes. 
And  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes ; 

Sweet  Hermon's  fragrant  air : 
Sweet  is  the  lily's  silver  bell. 
And  sweet  the  wakeful  tapers  smell 

That  watch  for  early  prayer. 

Sweet  the 
Which  smiles 

Sweet  when  the  lost  arrive : 
Sweet  the  musician's  ardour  beats. 
While  his  vague  mind's  in  quest  of  sweets, 

The  choicest  flowers  to  hive. 

Sweeter,  in  all  the  strains  of  love. 
The  language  of  thy  turtle-dove. 

Paired  to  thy  swelling  chord  ; 
Sweeter,  with  every  grace  endued, 
The  glory  of  thy  gratitude. 

Respired  unto  the  Lord. 

Strong  is  the  horse  upon  his  speed  ; 
Strong  in  pursuit  the  rapid  glede. 

Which  makes  at  once  his  game  : 
Strong  the  tall  ostrich  on  the  ground  ; 
Strong  through  the  turbulent  profound 

Shoots  xiphias  to  his  aim. 

Strong  is  the  lion — like  a  coal 
His  eyeball — like  a  bastion's  mole 

His  chest  against  the  foes : 
Strong  the  gier-eagle  on  his  sail. 
Strong  against  tide  the  enormous  whale 

Emerges  as  he  goes. 

But  stronger  still  in  earth  and  air, 
And  in  the  sea  the  man  of  prayer. 

And  £ur  beneath  the  tide  : 
And  in  the  seat  to  faith  assigned. 
Where  ask  is  have,  where  seek  u  find. 

Where  knock  is  open  wide. 

Beauteous  the  fleet  before  the  gale  ; 
Beauteous  the  multitodes  in  mail. 


youn?  nurse,  with  love  intense, 
liles  0  er  sleeping  innocence ; 


Hanked  arms,  and  crested  heads ; 
Beauteous  the  garden's  umbrage  mild. 
Walk,  water,  meditated  wild, 

And  all  the  bloomy  beds. 

Beauteous  the  moon  full  on  the  lawn  ; 
And  beauteous  when  the  veil's  withdrawn. 

The  virgin  to  her  spouse : 
Beauteous  the  temple,  decked  and  filled. 
When  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  they  build 

Their  heart-directed  vows. 

Beauteous,  yea  beauteous  more  than  thess, 
The  Shepherd  King  upon  his  knees, 

For  his  momentous  trust ; 
With  wish  of  infinite  conceit. 
For  man,  beast,  mute,  the  small  and  gisali 

And  prostrate  dust  to  dust. 

Precious  the  bounteous  widow's  mite ; 
And  precious,  for  extreme  delight. 

The  largess  from  the  churl : 
Precious  the  ruby's  blushing  blaae^ 
And  alba's  blest  imperial  rays. 

And  pure  cerulean  pearL 

Precious  the  penitential  tear ; 
And  precious  is  the  sigh  sincere  ; 

Acceptable  to  God : 
And  precious  are  the  winning  flowers. 
In  gladsome  Israel's  feast  of  oowen. 

Bound  on  the  hallowed  sod. 

More  precious  that  diviner  part 

Of  David,  e'en  the  Lord's  own  heart. 

Great,  beautiful,  and  new : 
In  all  things  where  it  was  intent. 
In  all  extremes,  in  each  event. 

Proof — answering  true  to  true. 

Glorious  the  sun  in  mid  career  ; 
Glorious  the  assembled  fires  appear; 

Glorious  the  comet's  train  : 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm ; 
Glorious  the  Almighty's  stretched-<mt  aim 

Glorious  the  enraptured  main : 

Glorious  the  northern  lights  astream  ; 
Glorious  the  song,  when  God's  the  theme  ; 

Glorious  the  thunder's  roar : 
Glorious  hosannah  from  the  den ; 
Glorious  the  catholic  amen  ; 

Glorious  the  martyr's  gore : 

Glorious — more  glorious  is  the  crown 
Of  Him  that  brought  salvation  down. 

By  meekness  called  thy  Son  ; 
Thou  that  stupendous  truth  believed. 
And  now  the  matchless  deed's  achieved. 

Determined,  Dared,  and  Done. 


RICHARD  GLOTER. 

Richard  Gloter  (1712-1785),  a  London 
chant,  who  sat  several  years  m  parliament  M 
member  for  Weymouth,  was  distinguished  in  pri- 
vate life  for  his  spirit  and  independnuse.  He  pnb- 
lished  two  elaborate  poems  in  Uank  verse,  Lrm^^^ 
and  The  Athenaia,  the  former  bearing  refarencs 
to  the  memorable  defence  of  Tbermopjls,  and 
the  latter  continuing  the  war  between  the  Gieeks 
and  Persians.  The  length  of  these  poems,  thdr 
want  of  sustained  interest,  and  lesser  peculiarities 
not  suited  to  the  existing  poetical  taste,  rente 
them  next  to  unknown  in  the  present  daj.  Tel 
there  is  smoothness  and  even  vigour,  a  calm  monl 
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digni^  and  prtrioUe  iIsvbIIob  te « Laooidu,'  which 
misht  eren  yet  And  admiieit.  Thornton  !•  nid 
to  nsTe  ezdiumed,  when  he  heard  of  the  work  of 
GloTer,  *  He  write  ta  epic  poem«  who  nerer  mw  a 
mountain !'  Yet  Thomaon  himaeif,  familiar  as  he 
waa  bi  hia  jontii  with  momitain  •oenery,  waa  tame 
and  commonplace  when  he  feutured  on  daiaic  or 
epic  anbjecto.    The  following  paaaage  is  lofty  and 


lAddrm  if  LnmdoM.^ 

Ha  alone 
Remaina  wtiAi^tmt.    Riling,  he  diaplaya 
Hia  godlike  pnaence.    Diimity  and  gnca 
Adorn  hia  fi»me,  and  manlj  beauty,  joined 
WiUi  atrength  Herculean.    On  hia  aqpect  ahinea 
S^blimeat  Tirtue  and  deaiie  of  fiune, 
Whan  jnatioe  gxTet  the  laurel ;  in  hia  eye 
TIm  ineztincniahable  apark,  which  firea 
The  aonla  of  patriola;  while  hia  brow  lopporta 
Undaunted  ralour,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serane  he  roee,  and  thua  addreaaed  the  throng: 
*  Why  thia  aatoniahment  on  ereiy  face. 
Ye  men  of  Sparta  1    Doea  the  name  of  death 
Create  thia  fbar  and  wonder  t    Omyfriendal 
Why  do  we  labour  through  the  arduona  paths 
Which  lead  to  rirtue  t    Fruitleaa  were  the  toiL 
Abore  the  reach  of  human  feet  wera  placed 
The  diatant  aummit,  if  the  fear  of  dc»th 
Could  intercut  our  paaaage.    But  in  Tain 
Hia  hlackeet  frowna  and  terrora  he  aaaumea 
To  ahake  the  firmneaa  of  the  mind  which  knowi 
That,  wanting  Tirtue,  life  ia  |)ain  and  wo ; 
That,  wanting  liberty,  even  rirtoe  moama. 
And  looka  around  for  happineaa  in  rain. 
Then  apeak,  0  Spartat  and  demand  my  life } 
My  heart,  exulting,  anawers  to  thr  call. 
And  amilee  on  i^orioua  fate.    To  liTO  with  iame 
The  coda  allow  to  many ;  but  to  die 
With  equal  luatra  ii  a  hleaaing  Hearen 
Selecta  from  all  the  choieeat  boona  of  fiitc^ 
And  with  a  aparing  hand  on  few  baatowk' 
SelTation  tiina  to  ^Mota  he  prodatmed. 
Joy,  wrapt  aiHdle  in  admiration,  panaed, 
Suapendmg  pratae ;  nor  praiae  at  nvt  reaoonda 
In  high  aodaim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heayen ; 
A  rarerantial  muimur  bteathaa  applaoae* 


The  nature  of  the  poem  affbrda  scope  for  intereatlng 
ritoationa  and  descriptions  of  natural  objects  in  a 
mmantic  country,  wMch  GloTer  occaaionally  araila 
himaeif  of  with  good  effect  There  ia  great  beauty 
and  daaaic  elegance  in  thia  aketch  of  the  fountain  at 
the  dweUing  of  Oikua  :— 

Baride  the  public  way  an  OTal  fount 

Of  marble  aparkled  with  a  ailrer  apmy 

Of  falling  nlla,  collected  from  abore. 

The  army  halted,  and  their  hollow  caa^uea 

IMpped  in  the  limpid  stream.    Behind  it  rose 

An  edifice,  composed  of  native  roots. 

And  oeken  trunVa  of  knotted  girth  onwrou^t. 

Within  were  beds  of  moaa.    Old  battered  arma 

Hung  ftom  the  roof.    The  euriona  chiefs  approach. 

Iheae  worda,  engraTen  on  a  tablet  rode, 

Megiatias  reada ;  the  reat  in  silence  hear : 

*  Yon  maihle  fountain,  by  Oileua  placed. 

To  thinty  Itpa  in  liring  water  flowa ; 

For  weaiy  atepa  he  framed  thia  cool  retreat; 

A  gnteful  ofieriug  here  to  rural  peace, 

Hit  dinted  ahield,  hia  helmet  he  reaigned. 

0  psMenger  1  if  born  to  noble  deeda. 

Thou  wottld'at  obtain  per^ual  grace  from  Jofe^ 

Berote  thy  Tiflour  to  heroic  toila, 

And  thjr  decbne  to  hospitable  cares. 

Beat  hoe;  then  aeek  Oileua  in  hia  rale.' 


In  the  *AUienals'  we  hava  a  ooBtinnatiQii  of  the 
same  classic  atoiy  and  landseapei  The  following  is 
an  eiqniaite  doecriptioii  of  a  nighKsoeoe : — 

SKlyer  Phoebe  spreads 
A  li^t,  reposing  on  the  quiet  lake, 
8are  where  the  snowy  riiiL  of  her  hue. 
The  gliding  swan,  bdiind  him  leaTes  a  tnul 
In  luminous  ribration.    Lo  1  an  isle 
Swella  on  the  aurface.    Muhle  atructuiea  then 
New  gloss  of  beauty  borrow  from  the  moon 
To  d«ck  the  shore.    Now  silence  gently  yields 
To  measured  atrokea  of  oara.    The  orange  groreSb 
In  rich  profusion  round  the  fertile  Terge, 
Impert  to  fanning  breesea  freah  perftimea 
Bxhauatleaa,  Tiaiting  the  acene  with  aweet% 
Which  soften  eren  Briareua;  hut  the  aon 
Of  Oobryaa,  heavy  with  doTouring  eara^ 
Uncharmed,  unheeding  aita. 

The  acene  preaented  by  the  ahores  of  Salamis  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  ia  thua  atrikingly  depicted. 
The  poet  giyes  no  burst  of  enthusiasm  to  kindle  up 
his  nage,  and  his  rersiflcation  retains  most  of  its 
nsoal  hardness  and  want  of  flow  and  cadence ;  yet 
the  assemblage  described  is  so  rest  and  magnificent, 
and  his  enumeration  is  so  varied,  that  the  picture 
owries  with  it  a  host  of  spirit-stirring  ■ssociationa  »-* 

[I%s  Atmm  ai  SmtamsJ] 

0  sun  t  thou  o'er  Athenian  towen^ 
The  citadel  and  fanes  in  ruin  huge. 
Dost,  rising  now,  illuminate  a  scene 
More  new,  more  wondrous  to  thy  piercing  eye 
Than  erer  time  disclosed.    PhaJeron's  wave 
Presents  three  thousand  harks  in  pendants  rich ; 
Spectators,  clustering  like  Hymettian  bees, 
Hang  on  the  burdened  shrouds,  the  bending  yards, 
The  reeling  masts ;  the  whole  Cecropian  strand, 
Far  as  Eleusis,  seat  of  mystic  rites. 
Is  thronged  with  millions,  male  and  finnale  raoe, 
Of  Asia  and  of  Libya,  ranked  on  foot, 
On  horses,  camels,  cars.    .ASgaleos  tall* 
Half  down  his  long  decliTity,  where  spreads 
A  mossy  level,  on  a  throne  of  gold, 
Displays  the  king,  environed  by  his  court, 
In  oriental  pomp ;  the  hill  bemnd 
By  wanion  covered,  like  some  trophy  huge^ 
Ascends  in  varied  arms  and  banners  clad ; 
Below  the  monarch's  feet  the  immortal  guard, 
Line  under  line,  erect  their  gaudy  spears ; 
The  arrangement,  shelving  downward  to  tiie  beaefa. 
Is  edged  by  chosen  horse.    With  biasing  steel 
Of  Attic  arms  encircled,  firom  the  deep 
Psvttalia  lifU  her  surface  to  the  sight,    * 
Like  Ariadne's  heaven-bespangling  crown, 
A  wrsath  of  stars ;  beyond!,  in  dread  arrav. 
The  Grsdan  fieet,  four  hundred  galleys,  nil 
The  Salaminian  Straits ;  barbarian  prows 
In  two  divisions  point  to  either  mouth 
Six  hundred  hraien  beaks  of  tower-like  ships, 
Unwieldy  bulks ;  the  aently-swelling  soil 
Of  Salamis,  rich  island,  bounds  the  view. 
Along  her  rilver-sanded  vexjge  armyed. 
The  men-at-arms  exalt  their  naval  spears, 
Of  lensth  terrific.    All  the  tender  sex. 
Ranked  by  Timothea,  tnm  a  green  ascent, 
Look  down  in  beauteous  order  on  their  sires. 
Their  husbands,  loven.  brothers,  sons,  prepared 
To  mount  the  rolling  aeck.    The  younger  dames 
In  bridal  robes  are  dad ;  the  matrons  ssge^ 
In  solenm  raiment,  worn  on  sacred  days ; 
But  white  in  vesture,  like  their  maiden  breasts. 
Where  Zephyr  plays,  uplifting  with  his  brsath 
The  loosely*waving  folds,  a  chosen  line 
Of  Attio  graces  in  the  front  is  placed ; 
horn  eadi  £iir  head  the  trasses  fall,  entwined 
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With  newly-gathered  floweiete ;  ch^letf  gaj 
The  flnowy  hiuid  nutains ;  the  nativ*  curia, 
O'enhading  half,  augment  their  powerful  channs ; 
While  Venufi,  tempered  bj  Minenra,  fills 
Their  eyes  with  ardour,  pointing  ereiy  glance 
To  animate,  not  soften.     From  on  high 
Her  Iar;;e  controlling  orbs  Ttmothea  loUsy 
Surpassing  all  in  stature,  not  unlike 
In  majesty  of  shape  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Presiding  o*er  the  empyreal  fair. 

A  popular  Titality  has  been  awarded  to  a  ballad 
of  Glover^s,  while  his  epics  hare  sunk  into  obli- 
vion:— 

Admiral  Hoiiet'i  OkotL 

[Written  on  the  taking  of  Carthagena  from  the  Spaniards, 

17a».] 

[The  case  of  Hosier,  which  is  here  so  pathetleaOy  repre- 
lented,  wa«  briefly  this :— In  April  ITM,  that  commander  was 
sent  with  a  strong  fleet  into  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  to  block 
up  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  that  country ;  or,  should  they 
presume  to  come  out,  to  seiae  and  carry  them  into  Enfdand. 
lie  accordingly  arrived  at  the  Bastimentos  near  Portobrilo ; 
but  being  rvetricted  by  his  orders  from  obeying  the  dictates  of 
his  courage,  lay  inactlTe  on  that  station  until  he  became  the  Jest 
of  the  Spaniards.  lie  afterwards  removed  to  Carthagena,  and 
continued  cruidng  in  those  seas  nntU  the  far  greater  part  of 
his  men  peritihed  deplorably  by  the  diseases  of  that  unhealthy 
climate.  This  brave  man,  seeinghis  best  ofllcera  and  men  thus 
daily  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed  to  ineritable  destroction, 
and  himself  made  the  sport  of  the  enemy,  is  said  to  have  died 
of  a  broken  heart.] 

As  near  Portobello  lying 

On  the  gentle-swelling  flood, 
At  midni^t,  with  streamers  flying, 

Our  triumphant  nary  rode ; 

There  while  Vernon  sat  all  glorious 

From  the  Spaniards'  late  defeat. 
And  his  crews,  with  shouts  rictoriouii 

Drank  success  to  England's  fleet : 

On  a  sudden,  shrilly  sounding, 

Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heard ; 

Then,  each  heart  with  fear  confoundin|^ 
A  sad  tioop  of  ghosts  appeared ; 

All  in  dreary  hammocks  shrouded. 
Which  for  winding-sheets  they  wor^ 

And,  with  looks  by  sorrow  dou^fed. 
Frowning  on  that  hostile  shore. 

On  them  gleamed  the  moon's  wan  lustre, 

^\1leB  the  shade  of  Hosier  brare, 
His  pale  bands  were  seen  to  murter, 

Rising  from  their  watery  grare : 

O'er  the  glimmering  ware  he  hied  him. 
Where  the  Burford  reared  her  sail. 

With  three  thousand  ghosts  beside  him. 
And  in  groans  did  Vernon  hail. 

Heed,  oh,  heed  our  fatal  stoiyl 

I  am  Hosier's  injured  ghost ; 
You  who  now  have  purchased  gloiy 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost : 

Though  in  Portobello's  ruin. 

You  now  triumph  free  from  fears, 

When  you  think  on  my  undoiiig. 
You  will  mix  your  joys  with  tears. 

See  these  mournful  spectres  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  ware. 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stained  with  weeping ; 

These  were  Englibh  captains  brave. 


Mark  those  numbeis,  pale  and  homd. 
Who  were  once  my  sailors  bold ; 

Lo !  each  hangs  his  drooping  forslieadf 
While  his  dismal  tale  is  told. 

I,  by  twenty  sail  attended. 
Did  this  Spaniih  town  iSSHght ; 

Nothing  then  its  wealth  defcMed 
But  my  orders — not  to  fight  I 

Oh  1  that  in  this  rolling  ocean 
I  had  cast  them  with  disdain, 

And  obeyed  my  heart*s  warm  motioOt 
To  hare  quelled  the  pride  <tf  Spainl 

For  resistance  I  could  fear  none; 

Rut  with  twenty  ships  had  done 
What  thou,  brare  and  h^>py  VflnMNif 

Hast  achicTed  with  six  alona. 

Then  the  Bastimentos  nerer 

Had  our  foul  dishonour 
Nor  the  seas  the  sad  receirer 

Of  this  gallant  train  had 


Thus,  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dlsmtiyimi 
And  her  galleons  leadmg  home. 

Though  condemned  for  disobeyiqg^ 
I  had  met  a  traitor's  doom : 

To  haTe  fallen,  my  country  crying^ 
'  He  has  played  an  English  pMt/ 

Had  been  letter  far  than  dving 
Of  a  grieyed  and  broken  lieart. 

Un repining  at  thy  glory. 

Thy  successful  arms  we  hail ; 
But  remember  our  sad  story. 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  prerail* 

Sent  in  this  foul  clime  to  languish. 
Think  what  thouHands  fell  m  Tain, 

Wasted  with  disease  and  anguish. 
Not  in  glorious  battle  slain. 

Hence  with  all  my  train  attending^ 

From  their  oozy  tombs  below. 
Through  the  hoary  foam  ascending 

Here  1  feed  my  constant  wo. 

Here  the  Bastimentos  viewiug. 
We  recall  our  shameful  doom. 

And,  our  plaintive  cries  renewing. 
Wander  through  the  midnight  gloQBk 

O'er  these  waves  forever  mourning 
Shall  we  roam,  deprived  of  rest. 

If,  to  Britain's  shore:)  returning, 
You  neglect  my  just  request; 

After  this  proud  foe  subduing, 

WTien  your  patriot  friends  you  see. 

Think  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin. 
And  for  England — shamed  in  me. 

The  poets  who  follow  are  a  secondary  dan, 
of  whom  are  now  noted  for  more  than  one  or 
favourite  pieces. 

ROBERT  DOX>8LEr. 

Robert  Dodsley  (1703-1764)  was  an  aMe 
spirited  publisher  of  his  day,  the  fHend  of  litem 
and  of  literary  men.  He  projected  the  Amnmal 
gister^  in  which  Burke  was  engaged,  and  he  wai 
first  to  ct^llect  and  republish  the  *  Old  English  PI 
which  form  the  foundation  of  our  national  dn 
Dodsley  wrote  an  excellent  little  moral  treatise, 
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mt  Harrow  ichool,  where  he  oontinned  nearly  ten 
years,  and  became  an  aooompliihed  and  critical  das- 
fical  scholar.  lie  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to 
the  ancient  authors  usually  studied,  but  add^  a 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  characters,  and  acquired 
st^cient  Hebrew  to  read  the  Psalms.  In  1764  he 
was  entered  of  University  college,  Oxford.  Here 
his  taste  for  oriental  literature  continued,  and  he 
engaged  a  native  of  Aleppo,  whom  he  had  diacorered 
in  London,  to  act  as  his  preceptor.  He  also  assidu- 
ously perused  the  Greek  poets  and  historians.  In 
his  nineteenth  year,  Jones  accepted  an  oflbr  to  be 
private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  afterwards  Earl 
Spencer.  A  fellowship  at  Oxford  was  also  conferred 
upon  him,  and  thus  the  scholar  was  relieved  fh>m 
the  fear  of  want,  and  enabled  to  pursue  his  favou- 
rite and  unremitting  studies.  An  opportunity  of 
displaying  one  branch  of  his  acquirements  was 
afibrded  in  1768.  The  king  of  Denmark  in  that 
year  visited  England,  and  brought  with  him  an 
eastern  manuscript,  containing  the  life  of  Nadir 
Shah,  which  he  wished  translated  into  French. 
Jones  executed  this  arduous  task,  being,  as  Lord 
Teignmouth,  his  biographer,  remarks,  the  only  ori- 
ent^ scholar  in  England  adequate  to  the  perfimnance. 
He  still  continued  in  the  noble  family  of  Spencer, 
and  in  1769  accompanied  his  pupil  to  the  continent 
Next  year,  feeling  anxious  to  attain  an  independent 
station  in  life,  he  entered  himself  a  student  of  the 
Temple,  and,  applying  himself  with  his  characteristic 
ardour  to  his  new  profession,  he  contemplated  with 
pleasure  the  *  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of  England,' 
and  mastered  their  most  important  principles  and 
details.  In  1774  he  published  Commentaries  om 
Asiatic  Poetry^  but  finding  that  jurisprudence  was  a 
jealous  mistress,  and  would  not  admit  the  eastern 
muses  to  participate  in  his  attentions,  he  devoted 
himself  for  some  years  exclusively  to  his  legal 
studies.  A  patriotic  feeling  was  mingled  with  this 
resolution.  *  Had  I  lived  at  Rome  or  Athens,'  be 
said,  *  I  should  have  preferred  the  labours,  studies, 
and  dangers  of  their  orators  and  illustrious  citizens 
—connected  as  they  were  with  banishment  and  even 
death — to  the  groves  of  the  ix>ets  or  the  gardens  of 
the  philosophers.  Here  I  adopt  the  same  resolution. 
The  constitution  of  England  is  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  that  of  Rome  or  Athens.'  Jones  now  practised 
at  the  bar,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bankrupts.  In  1778,  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  speeches  of  Isssus,  in  causes  con- 
cerning the  law  of  succession  to  property  at  Athens, 
to  which  he  added  notes  and  a  commentary.  The 
stirring  events  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  were 
not  beheld  without  strong  interest  by  this  accom- 
plished scholar.  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
American  war  and  to  the  slave  trade,  then  so  pre- 
valent, and  in  1781  he  produced  his  noble  Alcaic 
Ode,  animated  by  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  a  high  strain  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  He  also 
joined  in  representing  the  necessity  tliat  existed  for 
a  reform  of  the  electoral  system  in  England.  But 
though  he  made  speeches  and  wrote  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  liberty  and  pure  government,  Jones  was 
no  party  man,  and  was  desinnis,  he  said,  of  being 
transported  to  the  distance  of  five  thousand  leagues 
fh)m  all  the  fatal  discord  of  contending  politicians. 
His  wishes  were  soon  accomplished.  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Fort  William,  in  Beng^  and  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Dr  Shipley,  bishop  of  St  Asaph ;  and 
in  April  1783,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  em- 
barked for  India,  never  to  return.  Sir  William 
Jones  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions  witli  all 
the  advantages  of  a  high  reputation,  unsullied  in- 


tegrity, disinterested  benevolenoe,  and  unweaiied 
perseverance.  In  the  intervak  of  leisare  firom 
nis  duties,  he  directed  his  attention  to  sdentilc 
objects,  and  established  a  society  in  Calcutta  to  ]no- 
mote  inquiries  by  the  ingenioos,  and  to  concentrate 
the  knowledge  to  be  collected  in  Asia.  In  1784,  his 
health  being  afiRscted  by  the  dimate  and  the  close- 
ness of  his  application,  he  made  a  tour  through 
variousparts  of  India,  in  the  course  of  which  be 
wrote  Tie  Enchanted  Fruit,  or  Hindoo  Wife,  a  poeti- 
cal tak,  and  a  Trtaim  on  tU  Oodt  of  Greteo,  /tei^ 
and  India,  He  also  studied  the  Saoacrit  language, 
being  unwilling  to  continue  at  the  mercy  of  tiie 
Pundits,  who  dealt  out  Hindoo  law  as  they  pleased. 


Some  translations  from  oriental  authors, 
nal  poems  and  essays,  he  cantribated  to  a  periodlesi 
established  at  Calcutta,  entitled  Tko  Astaik  Jfis- 
cdiany.  He  meditated  an  epic  poem  on  the  Die- 
covery  of  England  by  Brutus,  to  which  his  knovledfi 
of  Hindoo  nivthology  suggested  a  new  marhinfiy, 
the  agency  of  Hindoo  deities.  To  soften  the  vioknet 
of  the  fiction  into  harmony  with  pfohabili^,  the 
poet  conceived  the  future  oomprehauion  of  Hbid^ 
Stan  within  the  circle  of  British  dominiao,  aa  pro- 
spectively visible  in  ^e  age  of  Brntoa,  to  the  gaar> 
dian  angels  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  Thia  gorgeoii 
design  he  had  matured  so  fur  aa  to  write  the  aiga- 
ments  of  the  intended  books  of  hia  epic,  bnl  tte 
poen)  itself  he  did  not  live  to  attempt  In  1789  Sir 
William  translated  an  andent  Indian  drama,  Saem- 
tail,  or  Ac  Fatal  Ring,  which  ezhibito  a  plctare  tf 
Hindoo  manners  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  engaged  to  compile  a  digest  of  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  laws;  and  in  1794  he  translated 
the  Ordinance*  cf  Menu  or  the  Hindoo  system  of 
duties,  religious  and  dviL  His  motive  to  this  task, 
like  his  inducement  to  the  digest,  waa  to  aid  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  our  legislature  in  secnring 
to  the  natives,  in  a  qualified  degree,  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice  by  their  own  laws.  Eager  to  aooom- 
plish  his  digest,  Sir  William  Jonea  remained  in 
India  after  the  delicate  health  of  Lady  Jones  com- 
pelled her  departure  in  December  1793.  He  pro- 
posed to  follow  her  in  the  ensuing  seaaon,  but  in  April 
he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  liver,  whidi 
terminated  fatally,  after  an  illness  of  one  week,  on  tt» 
27th  of  April  1794.  Every  honour  waa  paid  to  his 
remains,  and  the  East  India  Company  erected  a 
monxmient  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  CathedrsL 
The  attainments  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  so  pro- 
found and  various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  oonodve  hov 
he  had  comprised  them  in  his  short  lilb  of  ibrty^ 
eight  years.  As  a  linguist  he  has  probafaly  nenr 
been  surpassed ;  for  his  knowledge  extended  to  a 
critical  study  of  the  literature  and  antiquities  ef 
various  nations.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  attained  to  a 
high  rank  in  England,  and  he  waa  the  Justinian  ef 
India.  In  general  sdence  there  were  few  depart- 
ments of  which  he  was  ignorant:  in  chemisHy, 
mathematics,  botany,  and  music,  he  waa  equally  pro- 
ficient *  He  seems,'  says  his  biographer*  *  to  have 
acted  on  this  maxim,  that  whatever  had  been  at- 
tained was  attainable  by  him ;  and  he  waa  never  ob- 
served to  overlook  or  to  neglect  any  opportnni^  of 
adding  to  his  accomplishments  or  to  hie  knowlenga 
When  in  India,  his  studies  began  with  the  dawat 
and  in  seasons  of  intermission  fh>m  profeedonal  do^, 
continued  throughout  the  day ;  meditation  retraced 
and  confirmed  what  reading  had  collected  or  inves- 
tigation discovered.  By  a  regular  supplication  of 
time  to  particular  occupations,  he  pozsned  variooi 
objects  without  oonftision;  and  in  wideriikincs 
which  depended  on  his  individual  peneveranoe^  be 
was  never  deterred  by  difilcultiea  ttom  pioceedii^  to 
a  successful  terminatioiL*     With  mpeci  to  thi 
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diTnknicf  hit  felma.  Sir  WUliAm  Jodm  iMd  writteo 
in  Indifl,  on « null  piece  of  paper,  the  tcSkuwing 
Unee^— 

Sir  Bdward  Coke: 

Six  houn  in  deep,  in  1aw*8  grave  stady  siz« 
Four  apend  in  pnjer — ^the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

Setvn  honn  to  law,  to  eootUnff  slnmber  ieren. 
Ten  to  the  worid  allot,  and  ofT to  hearen.* 

The  poenu  of  Sir  WOHam  Jones  hare  been  collected 
and  printed  in  two  small  Tolnnies.  Aneariy  oolleo- 
tian  was  pnUlshed  hy  himedf^  dedicated  to  the 
Ooonteas  Spencer,  in  1772.  Thej  consist  of  a  few 
original  pieces  in  Eng^h  and  Latin,  and  transla- 
tions from  Petrarch  and  Pindar;  paraphrases  of 
Tmkish  and  Chinese  odes,  hrmns  on  snbjecta  of 
Hindoo  tnrthology,  Indian  Tales,  and  a  few  songs 
ttcm  the  Persian.  Of  these  the  beautifhl  lyric  ftom 
HaflxisthemostTsluable.  The  taste  of  Sir  WiOiam 
Jones  was  early  turned  towards  eastern  poetry,  in 
wliich  he  was  captivated  with  new  images,  expree- 
sions,  and  allegories,  but  there  is  a  want  of  chaste- 
ness  and  simplicity  in  most  of  these  productions. 
The  name  of  their  illustrious  author  *  reflects  ciedit,' 
as  Campbell  remarks,  *on  poetical  biography,  bat 
bis  secondary  Dune  as  a  composer  shows  that  the 
palm  of  poetry  is  not  likely  t6  be  won,  even  by 
great  geuus,  without  ezdusiye  devotion  to  the  pur- 
■nit.' 


An  Ode,  la  Imitation  t^Aleceui. 

What  constitutes  a  state  1 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  moond, 

Iniek  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proad  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Wliere,  laughing  at  the  storm,  neh  navies  ride ; 

Not  stMred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  prlde^ 

No :  men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  mt  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
Bat  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  mn-lnfa^n^ 

Prevent  the  longnsimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tynmt  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state. 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will. 

O'er  tlm>nes  and  globes  elate 
SiiM  empress,  crowning  good,  reprssnng  iU ; 

8mit  by  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapour  sinks^ 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  Crown 
his  fiunt  rays,  and  at  &r  bidding  shrinks* 


Soch  was  this  heaven-loved  isle, 
Than  Lesbos  fairer,  and  the  Cretan  shore  1 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile ! 
Shan  Britons  languidi,  and  be  men  no  morel 

Since  all  must  life  resign, 
T^oee  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave^ 

Tis  folly  to  decline, 
And  steal  inglorioas  to  the  silent  grave. 


•  As  rM|welB  deep,  the  esamiito 
•Ued  to  tbsl  or  0b  wmtam 
sisled  thai  hewqiilrad  Mfven 
fli  him  «» the  dtttks  of  tbs  di^. 


of  flir  Wslftw  Boott  nay  be 

for  the  great  novelift  has 

of  total  nnoonseloiinHS  to 


A  Penim  amtgtfH^ 

Sweet  maid,  If  thou  would'st  charm  my  lH^A^ 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  enfold ; 
That  rosjr  cheek,  that  lily  hand, 
Would  five  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bocara's  vaunted  gold. 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samaroand, 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow. 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say: 
Tell  them,  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay* 

0!  when  these  fair  perfidious  maids, 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infisst. 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  diHplay, 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades, 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest. 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destined  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow: 
Can  all  our  tears,  oan  all  our  sighs. 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart  1 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow. 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes^ 
Require  the  bonowed  gloss  of  art  t 

Speak  not  of  fate :  ah  I  change  the  theme^ 
And  talk  of  odoun,  talk  of  wine. 
Talk  of  the  flowers  that  round  us  bloom : 
'TIS  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream ; 
To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine. 
Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  ss^red  gloom. 

Beanty  has  such  resistless  power. 
That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 
Sighed  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy : 
For  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour. 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy  1 

But  ah !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear 
(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
whom  long  experience  renders  sage) : 
While  music  charms  the  ravished  ear ; 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes, 
Be  gay,  and  scorn  tne  frowns  of  ag«u 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard  t 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  love  thee  still : 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip  I 
Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 
From  Ups  which  streams  of  sweetness  flU, 
Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip  1 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay, 

Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease. 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung : 

Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say ; 

But  oh  I  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung  I 

Tk6  Concluding  SaUence  of  Berktkft  Sirit  ImOokd, 

Before  thy  mystic  altar,  heavenly  Truth, 
I  kneel  in  manhood  as  I  knelt  in  youth : 
Thus  let  me  kneel,  till  this  dull  form  decay. 
And  life's  last  shade  be  brightened  bv  thy  my : 
Then  shall  mv  soul,  now  lost  in  clouds  below, 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consuming  glow.* 

•  The  foOowfaw  is  the  last  sentsDos  of  the  Biris  >-«  Hs  that 
would  make  a  real  prosresi  in  knowledge  muat  dedtoate  his 
see  as  well  as  youth,  the  latter  growth  as  wsU  as  the  lint 
fmtts,  at  the  altar  of  Troth.' 
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On  pArent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child, 
Weepbg  thou  sat'st  while  all  around  thee  smiled  ; 
So  live,  that  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 
(Vim  thou  majst  smile,  while  all  azound  thee  weep. 

r&AKCU  FAWKK8. 

Fbakcu  Fawem  (1721-1777)  translated  Ana- 
croon,  Sappho,  Bion,  and  other  classic  poets,  and 
wrote  some  pleasing  original  verses.  He  was  a 
clergyman,  and  died  vicar  ofHayes,  in  Kent  Fawkes 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Johnson  and  Warton; 
but,  however  dassic  in  his  tast«s  and  studies,  he 
seems,  like  Oldys,  to  have  relished  a  cup  of  EngUsh 
ale.  The  following  song  is  still,  and  will  always  be, 
a  tkvourite : — 


Tke  BrcwH  Jftg. 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with  mild  ale, 
(In  which  I  will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale) 
Was  once  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul, 
As  e'er  drank  a  bottle,  or  fathomed  a  bowl ; 
In  bousing  about  'twas  his  praise  to  excel. 
And  among  jolly  topers  he  bore  off  the  belL 

It  chanced  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease. 
In  his  flower-woven  arbour,  as  gay  as  you  please, 
With  a  friend  and  a  pipe  pufling  sorrows  awav, 
And  with  honest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay, 
His  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut. 
And  he  died  full  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt. 

His  body  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  lain. 

And  time  into  clay  had  resolved  it  again, 

A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug. 

And  with  part  of  fat  Toby  he  formed  this  brown  jug; 

Now  sacred  to  friendship,  and  mirth,  and  mild  ale, 

So  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale  1 

Johnson  acknowledged  that  *  Frank  Fawkes  had 
done  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  very  finely.' 

WIXUAM  WHITKHSAD. 

WiLUAM  Whttehead  (1715-1785)  succeeded  to 
the  ofiloe  of  poet-laureate,  after  it  had  been  re- 
fused by  Gray.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baker  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  distinguished  himself  at  Winchester 
school,  on  leaving  which  he  obtained  a  schoUrshlp 
at  Claie-hall,  in  the  university  of  his  native  town. 
He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Jersey.  Whitehead  had  a  taste  for  the  drama,  and 
wrote  The  Roman  Father,  and  Cntua,  two  indifferent 

EUys.  After  he  had  received  his  appointment  as 
lureate,  he  was  attacked  by  Churchill,  and  a  host 
of  inferior  satirists,  but  he  wisely  made  no  reply. 
In  the  family  of  Lord  Jersey  he  eiyoyed  comfort 
and  happiness,  till  death,  at  seventy,  put  a  period 
to  his  inofrensive  life. 

Variety. 

[This  eaqr  and  pUyfid  poem  opens  with  the  dawrlpUoa  of  a 
mral  psir  of  eaqr  fortnoe,  who  llvs  modh  apart  firam  sooMjO 

Two  smiling  springs  had  waked  the  flowers 
That  paint  the  meads,  or  frin^  the  bowers, 
(Ye  lovers,  lend  your  wondermg  ears. 
Who  count  by  months,  and  not  by  years). 
Two  smiling  sprinss  had  chaplets  wove 
To  crown  their  solitude,  and  love: 
When,  lo  I  they  find,  they  can't  teU  how, 
Their  walks  are  not  so  pleasant  now. 
The  seasons  sure  were  dianged ;  the  place 
Had,  somehow,  got  a  different  fiiioe^ 


Some  blast  had  struck  the  choerftil  scene ; 
The  lawns,  tiie  woods  were  not  so  green. 
The  purling  rill,  which  murmured  by. 
And  once  was  liquid  harmony. 
Became  a  sluggish,  reedy  pool ; 
The  days  grew  hot,  the  evenings  cooL 
The  moon,  with  all  the  stany  reign. 
Were  melancholv's  silent  train. 
And  then  the  tedious  winter  nisht-* 
Tliey  could  not  read  by  candle-light. 

Full  oft,  unknowing  why  they  did. 
They  called  in  adventitious  aid. 
A  faithful  favourite  dog  ('twas  thus 
With  Tobit  and  Telemachuc) 
Amused  their  steps ;  and  for  a  while 
They  viewed  his  gambols  with  a  smile. 
The  kitten,  too,  was  comical. 
She  played  so  oddly  with  her  tail. 
Or  in  the  glass  was  pleased  to  find 
Another  cat,  and  peeped  behind. 

A  courteous  neighbour  at  the  door. 
Was  deemed  intrusive  noise  no  more. 
For  rural  visits,  now  and  then. 
Are  right,  as  men  must  live  with  men* 
Then  cousin  Jenny,  fresh  from  town, 
A  new  recruit,  a  dear  delight  I 
Made  many  a  heavy  hour  go  down. 
At  mom,  at  noon,  at  eve,  at  night : 
Sure  they  could  hear  her  jokes  for  ever. 
She  was  so  sprightly  and  so  clever  I 

Yet  neighbours  were  not  quite  the  thin|^ 
What  joy,  alas  1  could  converse  bring 
With  awkward  creatures  bred  at  hom»^ 
The  dog  grew  dull,  or  troublesome. 
The  cat  had  spoiled  the  kitten's  merit, 
And,  with  her  youth,  had  lost  her  spirit. 
And  jokes  repeated  o*er  and  o'er. 
Had  quite  exhausted  Jenny's  store. 
— '  And  then,  my  dear,  I  can't  abide 
This  always  sauntering  side  by  side.' 
*  Enough  I'  he  cries, '  the  reason's  plain : 
For  causes  never  rack  your  brain. 
Our  neiffhbours  are  like  other  folks  ; 
Skip's  playful  tricks,  and  Jenny's  jokes. 
Are  still  delightful,  still  would  please, 
Were  we,  my  dear,  ourselves  at  ease. 
Look  round,  with  an  impartial  eye. 
On  yonder  fields,  on  yonder  sky; 
The  aiure  cope,  the  flowen  below. 
With  all  their  wonted  colours  glow  ; 
The  riU  still  murmurs ;  and  the  moon 
Shines,  as  she  did,  a  softer  sun. 
No  change  has  made  the  seasons'fail. 
No  comet  brushed  us  with  his  tail. 
The  scene's  the  same,  the  same  the  weather— 
We  live^  my  dear,  too  mwh  together,* 

Agreed.    A  rich  old  uncle  dies. 
And  added  wealth  the  means  supplies. 
With  eaffer  haste  to  town  they  flew, 
Where  all  must  please,  for  all  was  new.    •    ♦ 

Why  should  we  paint,  in  tedious  song. 
How  every  day,  and  all  day  Ions, 
They  drove  at  first  with  curious  haste 
Through  Lud's  vast  town ;  or,  as  they  passed 
'Midst  risings,  fallings,  and  repairs 
Of  streets  on  streets,  and  squares  on  squares. 
Describe  how  strong  their  wonder  grew 
At  buildings— and  at  builders  tool    •    • 

When  Night  her  murkv  pinions  spread. 
And  sober  folks  retire  to  bed. 
To  eveiy  public  place  they  flew, 
Where  Jenny  told  them  who  was  who. 
Money  was  always  at  command, 
And  tripped  with  pleasure  hand  in  hand. 
Money  was  equipage,  was  show, 
Oallini's,  Almack's,  and  Soho ; 
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The  paiMpaiiowl  through  erery  Tein 
Of  duripation's  hydra  reien.  * 

Suffice  it,  that  hj  just  degrees 
They  reached  all  heights,  aud  rose  with 
^For  heautj  wins  its  way  uncalled. 
And  ready  dupes  are  ne  er  black-balled.) 
Each  gambling  dame  she  knew,  and  he 
Knew  erery  shark  of  quality ; 
From  the  graye  cautious  few  who  liye 
On  thougMless  youth,  and  liring  thriye, 
To  tiie  light  train  who  mimic  France, 
And  the  soft  sons  of  nonchalance. 
While  Jenny,  now  no  more  of  use, 
Excuse  succeeding  to  excuse, 
Grew  piqued,  and  prudently  withdrew 
To  shilling  whist,  and  chicken  loo. 

Adyanced  to  fashion's  warering  head, 
Hhiej  now,  where  once  they  followed,  led ; 
Deyised  new  systems  of  delight, 
A-bed  all  day,  and  up  all  night. 
In  different  circles  reigned  supreme ; 
Wiyes  copied  her,  and  husbands  him ; 
Till  so  dtvindjf  life  ran  on. 
So  separate,  so  quite  6on-(oii, 
That,  meeting  in  a  public  place. 
They  scarcely  knew  each  other's  (ace. 

At  last  they  met,  by  his  desire, 
A  tke-^-Ute  across  the  fire ; 
Looked  in  each  other's  face  awhile. 
With  half  a  tear,  and  half  a  smile. 
The  raddy  health,  which  wont  to  grace 
With  mainly  glow  his  rural  face. 
Now  scarce  retained  its  faintest  streak. 
So  sallow  was  his  leathern  cheek. 
She,  lank  andi  pale,  and  hollow-eyed. 
With  rouge  had  striven  in  yaiu  to  hide 
What  once  was  beauty,  and  repair 
The  rapine  of  the  midnight  air. 

Silence  is  eloquence,  'tis  said. 
Both  wished  to  sp«ak,  both  hunff  the  head. 
At  length  it  burst.    '  Tis  time,' he  cries, 
'  Wlien  tired  of  folly,  to  be  wise. 
Are  you  too  tired  t* — then  checked  a  groan. 
She  wept  consent,  and  he  went  on : 

*  How  delicate  the  married  life  1 
Ton  lore  jrour  husband,  I  my  wife ; 
Not  eyen  satiety  could  tame. 
Nor  disRipati<m  quench  the  flame. 

True  to  the  bias  of  our  kind, 
lis  happiness  we  wish  to  find. 
In  rural  scenes  retired  we  sought 
In  yain  the  dear,  delicious  draught, 
Thon^  blest  wiUi  loye's  indulgent  store, 
We  found  we  wanted  something  more. 
Twas  eompany,  'twas  friends  to  share 
The  blisi  we  languished  to  declare ; 
"Twas  social  oonyerse,  change  of  scene^ 
To  soothe  the  sullen  hour  m  spleen ; 
Short  absences  to  wake  desire. 
And  sweet  regrets  to  fan  the  fire. 

We  left  the  lonesome  plaos^  and  found. 
In  dissipa^on's  giddy  round, 
A  thoQSB&d  noyelties  to  wake 
The  ipiiii0  of  life,  and  not  to  break. 
As,  firom  &e  nest  not  wandering  far. 
In  ligiii  exeaxsions  through  the  air,  ' 
The  nathend  tenants  of  the  groye 
Aroond  in  masy  circles  moye, 
Sqp  the  cool  springs  that  murmuring  flow, 
Or  taste  the  blossom  on  the  bough ; 
We  sported  freely  with  the  rest ; 
And  still,  retamuiff  to  the  nest, 
In  easy  mirth  we  oatted  o'er 
The  tniles  of  the  dajr  before. 

Bdiold  ns  now,  dusolying  quite 
la  the  fiill  oeeaa  ef  delii^t ; 


In  pleasures  eyery  hour  employ, 
Immersed  in  all  the  world  calls  joy ; 
Our  affluence  easing  the  expense 
Of  splendour  and  magnificence ; 
Our  company,  the  exalted  set 
Of  all  that's  gay,  and  all  that's  great : 
Nor  happy  yet  1  and  where's  the  wonder ! 
We  live,  my  dear,  too  mnch  tunmderf 

The  moral  of  my  tale  is  this : 
Variety's  the  soul  of  bliss ; 
But  such  yariety  alone 
As  ma^es  our  home  the  mom  our  own. 
As  firom  the  heart's  impelling  power 
The  life-blood  pours  its  genial  store ; 
Though  taking  each  a  yarious  way. 
The  iMrtiye  streams  meandering  play 
Through  eyeiy  artery,  eyezy  yein, 
All  to  the  heart  return  again ; 
From  thence  resume  their  new  careVy 
But  still  return  and  centre  there ; 
So  real  happiness  below 
Hust  from  the  heart  sincerely  fiow ; 
Nor,  listening  to  the  sjren's  song. 
Must  stray  too  far,  or  rest  too  louc. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend ; 
Must  t&ere  iMgin,  and  there  must  end ; 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  force, 
And  gain  fi:esh  yigour  from  their  source. 

DR  JAMES  GBAIKGSR. 

Db  Jambs  Grainoer  (1721-1 766)  was,  aocordiiig 
to  his  own  statement,  seen  by  Mr  Prior,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Goldsmith,  *  of  a  gentleman's  family  in 
Cumberland.'  He  studied  medicine  in  Edinburjgfa, 
was  in  the  army,  and,  on  the  peace,  established  him- 
self  as  a  medical  practitioner  m  London.  His  poem 
of  Soiitudt  appeared  in  1755,  and  was  praised  hj 
Johnson,  who  considered  the  opening  *  yery  noble.' 
Grainger  wrote  seyeral  other  pieces,  translated 
Tibullus,  and  was  a  critic  in  the  Monthly  Beyiew. 
In  1759  he  went  to  8t  Christophers,  in  the  West 
Indies,  commenced  practising  as  a  physician,  and 
married  a  lady  of  rortune.  During  his  residence 
tliere,  he  wrote  his  poem  df  the  Sugar'Camef  which 
Shenstone  thought  capable  of  being  rendered  a  good 
poem ;  and  the  arguments  in  which,  Southey  sayi, 
are  *  ludicrously  flat  and  formal'  One  point  is  cer- 
tainly ridiculous  enough ;  *  he  yery  poetically,'  says 
Campbell, '  dignifies  the  poor  negroes  with  the  name 
of  **swains.'"    Grainger  died  in  the  West  IndiM. 

Ode  to  Soliiwie. 

f 

O  Solitude,  romantic  maid  I 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread. 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom. 
Or  hoyer  o'er  the  yawning  tomb. 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifWd  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 
Or  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleeps 
From  Hecia  yiew  the  thawing  deep, 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wastes  suryey. 
You,  recluse,  again,  I  woo. 
And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  suryeying. 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing. 
Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence, 
Bloated  empiric,  puffed  Pretence, 
Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speaks. 
Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks, 
Intrusion  with  a  fopling's  face, 
(Ignorant  of  time  and  place). 
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Sparks  of  fin  Dissennon  blowings 
Ductile,  oouri-brad  FUttoy,  bowings 
Restraint's  stiff  neck^  Orimaoe*s  leer. 
Squint-eyed  Censuze's  artful  sneer. 
Ambition's  buskins,  steeped  in  bloody 
Flj  th J  pretence,  Solituoe. 

Sage  Reflection,  bent  with  yean, 
Conscious  Virtue  Toid  of  fears, 
Muffled  Silence,  wood-nymph  shy. 
Meditation's  piercing  eye. 
Halcyon  Peace  on  moss  redined^ 
Retrospect  thai  scans  the  mindy 
Wrapt  earth-ganng  RoTeiie^ 
Bloshing  artless  Modesty, 
Health  that  snuA  the  morning  air^ 
FuU-eyed  Truth  with  bosom  ban. 
Inspiration,  Nature's  child^ 
Seek  the  solitaiy  wild. 

You,  with  the  tragic  muse  retired^ 

The  wise  Euripides  inspired ; 

Ton  tauf ht  the  sadW-pleasing  air 

That  Athens  sared  from  ruins  bareu 

You  gare  the  Cean's  tears  to  flow. 

And  unlocked  the  springs  of  wo ; 

You  penned  what  exiled  Naso  thon^t. 

And  poured  the  melancholy  note. 

With  Petrarch  o'er  Vauduse  you  strayed. 

When  death  snatched  his  long-loTed  maid ; 

You  taught  the  rocks  her  loss  to  mourn. 

Ye  stieired  with  flowers  her  virgin  um* 

And  late  in  Hagley  you  were  seen. 

With  bloodshot  eyes,  and  sombre  misn; 

Hymen  his  yellow  Tostment  tore. 

And  Dirgo  i^  wreath  of  cjrpress  wore. 

But  chief  your  own  the  solemn  lay 

That  wept  Narcissa  younc  and  gay ; 

Darkness  clapped  her  sable  wing, 

While  you  touched  the  mournful  string; 

Anguish  left  the  pathless  wild, 

Orim-faced  Melancholy  smiled. 

Drowsy  Midnight  ceased  to  yawn. 

The  starry  host  put  back  the  dawn ; 

Aside  their  harps  eren  seraphs  flung 

To  hear  thy  sweet  Complaint,  0  Young  I 

When  all  nature's  hushed  asleep, 

Nor  Lore  nor  Quilt  their  Tifils  Veep, 

Soft  you  leave  your  caT«mea  den,  ' 

And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  men ; 

But  when  Phosphor  brings  the  dawn 

By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn. 

Again  you  to  the  wild  retreat 

And  tlie  early  huntsman  meet, 

Where,  as  you  pensive  pace  along. 

You  catch  the  distant  shepherd's  song^ 

Or  brush  fh>m  herbs  the  pearly  dew. 

Or  the  rising  primrose  view. 

Devotion  lends  her  heaven-plumed  wings. 

You  mount,  and  nature  with  you  itagi. 

But  when  mid-day  fervours  glow, 

To  upland  aiiy  shades  yon  go. 

Where  never  sunburnt  woodman  came^ 

Nor  sportsman  chased  the  timid  game ; 

And  there  beneath  an  oak  rediuM, 

With  drowsy  waterfalls  behind, 

Yon  sink  to  rest. 

Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night 

From  the  neighbouring  poplar's  hei^t| 

Wake  you  with  her  sdemn  strain. 

And  teach  pleased  Echo  to  complain. 

With  you  roses  brighter  bloom. 
Sweeter  every  sweet  perfume ; 
Purd^  every  fountain  flows, 
Stronser  every  wildling  erows. 
Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please^ 
Or  for  fiyne  renounce  their  oas«t 


What  is  £une  t  an  empty  bubliiB. 
Gold  I  a  transient  shining  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed. 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meedt 
Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  painy 
Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 
Then  let  me,  sequestered  fair^ 
To  your  sibyl  giot  K|>ur ; 
On  yon  hanging  cliflTit  stands. 
Scooped  bpr  nature's  savage  hand% 
Bosomed  m  the  gloomy  sIumIo 
Of  cypress  not  with  age  decayed. 
Where  the  owl  still-hooting  sits, 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits, 
Tliere  in  loftier  strains  111  sing 
Whence  the  changing  seasons  spring; 
Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies, 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  liss^ 
Trace  the  comet's  biasing  tail, 
Weish  the  planets  in  a  Male : 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shiine, 
The  boumless  macrocosm's  thine.     * 


JAMBS  MEBBICK. 

James  Mbrbick  (1720-1766)  was  a  distinguished 
dassical  scholar,  and  tutor  to  Lord  North  at  Oxford 
He  took  orders,  but  was  unable  to  do  duty,  fironi 
delicate  health.  Merrick  wrote  some  hymns,  and 
attempted  a  version  of  the  psalms,  with  no  great 
success.  We  subjoin  an  amusing  and  InstructiTe 
fiiUe  by  this  worti^y  divine : — 

T%€  CkameUim, 

Otk  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark. 
With  eyes  that  haiilly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post ; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  besn. 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Retumlbg  firom  his  finished  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before ; 
Whatever  word  you  dianoe  to  drop. 
The  travelled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop : 

*  Sir,  if  my  Judgment  you'll  allow-^ 
I've  seen — and  sure  I  ought  to  know.'— 
So  b^  you'd  pay  a  due  submission. 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast. 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  paned. 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat. 
Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that ; 
Discoursed  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter^ 
Of  the  Chameleon's  form  and  nature. 

*  A  stranger  animal,'  cries  one, 

'  Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  sun : 
A  lizard's  body  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue, 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoined  ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  1 
How  slow  its  pace  1  and  then  its  hu»-* 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  I' 

'  Hold  there,'  the  other  quick  replies^ 
"Tls  green,  I  saw  it  with  tnese  eyes, 
As  late  wilii  opoi  mouth  it  lay. 
And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  t9j  ; 
Stretched  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  viewed, 


And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food.' 
'  I've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you. 

And  must  again  affirm  it  blue ; 

At  Ittsure  I  the  beast  surveyed 

Extended  in  the  cooling  shade.' 
'  Tis  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye.* 

'  Green  V  cries  the  other  in  a  fuiy  t 
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To  beds  of  state  go,  balmy  deep, 
(Tis  where  you're  seldom  been,) 

May's  riffil  while  the  shepherds  keep 
With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  green  the  ritgins  wait, 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay, 
Till  mom  unbars  her  golden  gate, 

And  gires  the  promised  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare^ 

The  promised  May,  when  seen. 
Not  half  so  ifragrant,  half  so  £ur, 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes. 

Well  rouse  the  nodding  grove ; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  &eir  throats. 

And  hail  the  maid  1  lore. 
And  see— the  matin  lark  mistakes. 

He  quits  the  tufted  green : 
Fond  bird !  'tis  not  the  morning  bmki, 

Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  lerel  mead. 

Where  midnight  fairies  rove. 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  well  lead. 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  lore: 
For  see,  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh ; 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen ; 
And  hark!  the  happy  shepherds  07, 

Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Content,  a  PatioraL 

O'er  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren,  and  bare, 

As  wildered  and  wearied  I  roam, 
A  eentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despair. 

And  leads  me  o*er  lawns  to  her  home. 
Yellow  sheaves  from    rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had 
crowned, 

Green  rushes  were  strewed  on  her  floor, 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  round. 

And  decked  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 


We  sat  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  rerast, 

Fresh  fruits,  and  she  culled  me  the  best ; 
While  thrown  from  my  guard  by  some  glan 
cast. 

Love  slily  stole  into  my  breast t 
I  told  my  soft  wishes ;  she  sweetly  replied 

(Ye  virgins,  her  voice  was.  divine  1) 
I've  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  denied. 

But  take  me  fond  shepheid — I'm  thine. 

Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek. 

So  simple,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms  I 
I  kissed  the  ripe  roses  that  glowed  on  her  cheek, 

And  locked  the  loved  maid  in  my  arms. 
Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep. 

And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  stream. 
Reclined  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep. 

Her  image  still  softens  my  dreun. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow*rising  hills. 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views, 
Or  rest  on  the  rocK  whence  the  streamlet  distils. 

And  point  out  new  themes  for  my  muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire, 

liie  damsel's  of  humble  descent ; 
The  cottager  Peace  is  well-known  for  her  sire. 

And  shepherds  have  named  her  Content. 


KATHimSL  COTTON. 
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Nathaniel  Cotton  (1721-1788),  wrote  Famms 
Verte,  for  children,  and  a  volume  of  poetical 
MtBceOanieM,  He  followed  the  medical  profession  in 
St  Albam,  and  was  distinguithed  for  his  akill  in  the 


treatment  of  cases  of  insanity.  Cowper,  his  n 
bears  evidence  to  his  *  well-known  humaiiit, 
sweetness  of  temper.' 

The  Firefide, 

Dear  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd. 
The  yain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud* 

In  folly's  maze  adTance ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  culed  our  choice,  we  11  step  aside. 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  well  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire, 

Where  lore  our  hours  employs  ; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here ; 
Nor  intermeddling  stranger  near. 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize. 
Within  our  breast  thia  jewel  lies ; 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam : 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow. 

And  that  dear  hut— our  home. 
Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft. 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  bare  retreat,  the  ark ; 
Giving  her  vain  excumiou  o'er. 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powen 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours. 

By  sweet  experience  know, 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring  j 
If  tutored  right,  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise : 
W^ni  form  their  minds,  with  studious  eanj 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair. 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage, 
.    They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age, 
And  crown  our  hoary  hairs : 
ThCTrll  grow  in  virtue  eveiy  day ; 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay. 
And  recompense  our  cares. 

No  borrowed  joys,  they're  all  our  own. 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown. 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchs!  we  envy  not  your  state ; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  grsat. 

And  bless  our  humble  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  lai^  indeed  ; 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need ! 

For  nature's  calls  are  few: 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice. 

And  make  that  little  do. 

Well  therefore  relish  with  content 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent. 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power  ; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  veir  small, 
Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all. 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour 

To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied, 

And  pleased  with  favours  given ; 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part ; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart. 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 
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W«V  aik  no  lon^  prototctad  trealy 
fiinod  winteiwlife  u  teldom  iweet ; 

Bat  when  <mr  feMt  is  o'er, 
Ontefiil  fimn  teblo  well  ariie. 
Nor  grudge  our  woum  with  enriout  ejei 

The  relid  of  our  ttore. 

Thvu^  hand  in  hand,  through  life  ireH  go  ; 
Its  dieouered  paths  of  joj  and  wo 

With  cautions  steps  well  tread ; 
Quit  its  rain  scenes  without  a  tear. 
Without  a  trouble  or  a  fear, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead : 

While  conscience,  like  a  faithful  friend. 
Shall  through  the  gloomj  rale  attend. 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  cease, 
Like  a  kind  angel,  whisper  peace. 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  d^pUh. 

CHRISTOPHEB  ANSTET. 

CmmropHER  Anstbt  (1724-1805)  was  autiior  of 
The  New  Bath  Guide,  a  light  satirical  and  humorooa 
poem,  which  appeared  in  1766,  and  set  an  example 
in  this  description  of  composition,  that  haa  since 
been  foUowed  m  namerons  instances,  and  with  great 
socoess.     Smolletli  in  his  Humphry  Clinker,  pub- 
lished five  years  later,  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
reduced  the  *  New  Bath  Guide'  to  prose.    Bfiany  of 
the  charactert  and  situations  are  exactly  the  same 
ss  those  oC  Anstey.    This  poem  seldom  rises  above 
the  tone  of  conversation,  but  is  easy,  sportive,  and 
entertaining.     The  fashionable  Fribbles  of  the  day, 
the  chat,  scandal,  and  amusements  of  those  attend- 
ing the  weUs,  and  tlie  canting  hypocrisy  of  some 
aectariana,  are  depicted,  sometimes  with  mddicacy, 
but  always  with  force  and  liveliness.    Mr  Anstey 
was  SOD  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Anstey,  rector  of  Brioke- 
ley,  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  gentleman  who  possessed 
a  considerable  landed  property,  which  the  poet  after- 
wards' inherited.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  school, 
tod  elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  in 
both  phuxis  he  distinguish^  himself  as  a  classical 
Kfaolar.    In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  deliver 
certain  declamations,  Anstey  quarrelled  with  the 
heads  of  the  university,  and  was  denied  the  nsual 
degree.    In  the  epilogue  to  the  *New  Bath  Guide,' 
he  alludes  to  this  circumstance— 

Oranta,  sweet  Granta,  where  studious  of  ease, 
Seren  years  did  I  sleep,  and  then  lost  my  degrees. 

He  then  went  into  the  army,  and  married  Miss 
Cslvert,  sister  to  his  friend  John  Calvert,  Esq.,  of 
AUbury  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire,  through  whose  In- 
fliieoce  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Hertford.  He  was  a  frequent  resident  in 
the  city  of  Bath,  and  a  favourite  In  the  fashionable 
tnd  literary  coteries  of  the  pkoe.  In  1766  was  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  poem,  which  instant^  became 
popular.  He  wrote  various  other  pieces — A  Poem 
on  the  Death  of  the  MarquU  of  TavUtoek,  1767  ;  An 
Election  Ball,  in  Poetical  Letters  from  Mr  Inhle  at 
Bath  to  kie  Wifo  at  GUmceeter ;  a  Paraphrase  of  the 
ThirteeiUh  Chapter  of  the  First  Episde  to  the  Owin- 
*hiaju;  a  satire  entitled  The  Priest  Dissected;  Specu- 
IiXion,  or  a  D^enee  of  Mankind  (1780) ;  Liberality, 
or  Memoirs  of  a  Decayed  Macaroni  (1788);  T%e 
Formats  Dtighter,  a  Poetical  Tale  (1795);  and 
various  other  copies  of  occasional  verses.  Anstey 
b1k>  transUted  Gray's  Elegy  into  Latin  verse,  and 
^dressed  an  elegant  Latin  Ode  to  Dr  Jenner. 
While  the  *  New  Bath  Guide'  was '  the  only  thing 
ip  fashion,'  and  relished  for  its  novel  and  originid 
khid  cf  hmnour,  tlie  other  pfodnctions  of  Anstey 


were  neglected  by  the  public,  and  have  never  been 
revived.  In  the  eigoyment  of  his  paternal  estate, 
the  poet,  however,  was  independent  of  the  public 
support,  and  he  took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  field 
up  to  his  eightieth  year.  While  on  a  visit  to  his 
son-in-law,  Mr  Bosanquet,  at  Hamage,  Wiltshire, 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  8d  of  August  1806. 

The  PMic  BreaJcfasL 

Now  my  lord  had  the  honour  of  coming  down  post^ 
To  pay  his  reopects  to  so  famous  a  toast ; 
In  hopes  he  her  ladyship's  favour  might  win, 
By  playing  the  part  of  a  host  at  an  inn. 
I'm  sure  he's  a  penoo  of  great  rssolntion. 
Though  delicate  nerves,  and  a  weak  constitutioD ; 
For  he  carried  us  all  to  a  place  cross  the  river, 
And  vowed  that  the  rooms  were  too  hot  for  his  lifers 
He  said  it  would  greatly  our  pleasure  promote, 
If  we  all  for  Spring  Gardens  set  out  in  a  boai : 
I  never  as  yet  could  his  reason  explain, 
Why  we  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wind  and  the  nin  ; 
For  sure  such  confusion  was  never  ^et  known  ; 
Here  a  cap  and  a  hat,  there  a  cardinal  bluwn  : 
While  his  lordship,  embroidered  and  powdered  all  o'er* 
Was  bowinff,  and  handinf  the  ladies  ashore : 
How  the  Misses  did  huddle,  and  scuddle,  and  run  $ 
One  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  very  good  f^  ; 
For  by  waggling  their  tails,  they  all  seemed  to  take 

puns 
To  moisten  their  pinions  like  ducks  when  it  rains  ; 
And  'twas  pretty  to  see,  how  like  birds  of  a  feather. 
The  people  of  nuality  flocked  all  together ; 
All  pressing,  audresaing,  caressing,  and  fond, 
Just  the  same  as  those  animals  are  in  a  pond : 
You're  read  all  their  names  in  the  news,  1  suppose^ 
But,  for  fear  you  have  not,  take  the  list  as  it  goes: 

There  was  Lady  Oreasewrister, 

And  Madam  v  an-Twister, 

Her  ladyship's  sister : 

Lord  Cram,  and  Lord  Vulture, 

Sir  Brandish  O'CuIter, 

With  Marshal  Carouzer, 

And  old  Lady  Mouxer, 

And  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Panzmowser| 

Besides  many  others  who  all  in  the  rain  went, 

On  purpose  to  honour  this  great  entertainment : 

The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance, 

And  ate  bread  and  butter  with  great  perseverances 

All  the  chocolate  too,  that  my  lord  set  before  'em. 

The  ladies  despatched  with  the  utmost  decorum. 

Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  around. 

The  horns  and  the  clarions  echoing  sound. 

Sweet  wen  the  strains,  as  odorous  gales  that  blow 

O'er  fragrant  banks,  where  pinks  and  roses  grow. 

The  peer  was  ouite  ravished,  while  close  to  his  side 

Sat  Lady  Bunoutter,  In  beautiful  pride  I 

Ofi  turning  his  eyes,  he  with  rapture  surveyed 

All  the  powerful  charms  she  so  nobly  displayed  : 

As  when  at  the  feast  of  the  great  Alexander, 

Timotheus,  the  musical  son  of  Theisander, 

Breathed  heavenly  measures. 

•  «  • 

O I  had  I  a  voice  that  was  stronger  than  steel. 
With  twice  fifty  tongues  to  express  what  I  feel. 
And  as  many  good  mouths,  yet  I  never  could  utter 
All  the  speeches  my  lord  made  to  Lady  Bunbutter  1 
So  polite  all  the  time,  that  he  ne'er  touched  a  bit. 
While  she  ate  up  his  rolls  and  applauded  his  wit : 
For  they  tell  me  that  men  of  true  taste^  when  they  treat, 
Should  talk  a  great  deal,  but  they  never  should  eat: 
And  if  that  be  the  fashion,  I  never  will  give 
Any  ffrand  entertainment  as  long  as  I  live : 
For  rm  of  opinion,  His  proper  to  cheer 
The  stomach  and  bowels  as  well  as  the  ear. 
Nor  me  did  the  charming  concerto  of  Abel 
Regale  like  the  breakfast  I  saw  on  the  tables 
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I  freely  will  own  I  the  mnffinii  preferred 
To  all  the  genteel  oonTersation  I  heard. 
E'en  thouflS  I'd  the  honour  of  tittinff  between 
Mr  L4id J  Staff-damask  and  Pegsgy  Moreen.  • 
Who  4>oth  flew  to  Bath  in  the  nightlj  machine. 
Cries  Peggy,  *  This  place  is  enchiuitinglpr  prettj ; 
We  nerer  can  see  such  a  thin^  in  the  city. 
You  may  spend  all  your  lifetime  in  Cateaton  Street, 
And  never  so  ciril  a  gentleman  meet ; 
You  may  talk  what  you  please ;  you  may  search  Lon- 
don through ; 
You  may  ^  to  Carlisle's,  and  to  Almanac's  too ; 
And  ril  giTe  you  my  head  if  you  find  such  a  host. 
For  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  and  toast: 
How  he  widoomes  at  once  all  the  world  and  his  Wilis, 
And  how  ciril  to  folk  he  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  1' 
'  These  horns,'  cries  my  ladr,  *  so  tickle  one's  ear. 
Lard  I  what  would  I  give  that  Sir  Simon  was  here! 
To  the  next  public  break&st  Sir  Simon  shall  go. 
For  I  find  here  are  folks  one  may  venture  to  know : 
Sir  Simon  would  gladlr  his  lordship  attend, 
And  my  lord  would  be  pleased  with  so  cheerful  a 
friend.' 
So  when  we  had  wasted  more  bread  at  a  breakfast 
Than  the  poor  of  our  parish  hare  ate  for  this  week  past, 
I  saw,  all  at  once,  a  prodigious  great  thronir 
Come  bustling,  and  rustling,  and  jostling  along ; 
For  his  lordship  was  pleased  that  the  company  now 
To  my  Lady  Bunbutter  should  curtsy  and  bow ; 
And  my  lady  was  pleased  too,  and  seoned  vastly  proud 
At  once  to  receive  all  the  thanks  of  a  crowd. 
And  when,  like  Chaldeans,  we  all  had  adored 
This  beautiful  image  set  up  by  my  lord. 
Some  few  insignificant  folk  went  away. 
Just  to  follow  the  employments  and  calls  of  the  day; 
But  those  who  knew  better  their  time  how  to  spend. 
The  fiddlinff  and  dancing  all  chose  to  attend. 
Miss  Clunch  and  Sir  Toby  performed  a  cotillon. 
Just  Uie  same  as  our  Susan  and  Bob  the  postilion ; 
All  the  while  her  mamma  was  expressing  her  joy, 
That  her  daughter  the  morning  so  well  could  employ. 
Now,  why  should  the  Muse,  my  dear  mother,  relate 
The  mismrtunes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  great  t 
As  homeward  we  came — ^'tis  with  sorrow  youll  hear 
What  a  dreadful  disaster  attended  the  peer ; 
For  whether  some  envious  god  had  decreed 
That  a  Naiad  should  long  to  ennoble  her  breed ; 
Or  whether  his  lordship  was  charmed  to  behold 
His  face  in  the  stream,  like  Narcissus  of  old ; 
In  handing  old  Ladv  Comefid^t  and  daughter, 
This  obsequious  lord  tumbled  into  the  waiter ; 
But  a  nymph  of  the  flood  brought  him  safe  to  the  boat. 
And  I  left  all  the  ladies  a-deaning  his  coat. 


Mma  Thralc  (afterwards  Mrs  Piozzi),  who  lived 
for  many  years  in  terms  of  intiniate  fHendship  with 
Dr  Johnson,  is  authoress  of  an  interesting  little 
moral  poem.  The  Thret  Wamingg,  which  is  so 
superior  to  her  other  compositions,  that  it  has  been 
■apposed  to  have  been  partly  written,  or  at  least 
corrected,  by  Johnson.  This  lady  was  a  native  of 
Wales,  bdng  bom  at  BodviUe,  in  Caernarvonshire, 
in  1740.  &  1764  she  was  married  to  Mr  Henry 
Thrale,  an  eminent  brewer,  who  had  taste  enougn 
to  appreciate  the  rich  and  varied  conversation  of 
Johnson,  and  whose  hospitality  and  wealth  affbrded 
the  great  moralist  an  asylum  in  his  house.  After 
the  death  of  this  excellent  man,  his  widow  married 
Signior  Pioszi,  an  Italian  music -master,  a  step 
which  Johnson  never  could  forsive.  The  lively 
lady  proceeded  with  her  husband  on  a  continental 
tour,  and  they  took  up  their  abode  for  some  time  on 
tfi0  bftoka  of  th«  Arna    Sho  aftenrazds  pobUabed  | 


a  volume  uf  mlsoellaneoas  pieces,  entitied  71s 
rence  Mucdlany,  and  afforded  a  soUeel  tm 
satire  of  Gifford,  whose  *  Baviad  and  Sfisviad 
written  to  lash  the  DeUa  Cruscan  aongaten 
whom  Mrs  Piozzi  was  associated.  The  Anec 
and  Letters  of  Dr  Johnson,  by  Mrs  Piozzi,  ar 
only  valuable  works  which  proceeded  from  hei 
She  was  a  minute  and  clever  observer  of  mei 
manners,  but  deficient  in  judgment,  and  not  ] 
cular  as  to  the  accuracy  of  her  relationa. 
Piozzi  died  at  Clifton  in  182S.    ^ 

7%tThrte  WamvHgi, 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground  ; 
'Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages. 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  yean 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages. 
When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  lages^ 

The  great^  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  affection  to  believe. 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive^ 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail. 
Be  pleased  to  hear  a  modem  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay, 
On  neighbour  Dodnon's  wedding-day. 
Death  called  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room. 
And  looking  grave — ^  You  must,'  says  he^ 
'  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me.' 
'  With  you !  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  I 
With  you  I'  the  hapless  husband  cried ; 
'  Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monstrous  hard  I 
Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepared: 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go ; 
Tnis  is  my  wedding-day,  you  know.* 

What  more  he  ureed  I  have  not  heard. 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger) 
So  death  the  poor  delinouent  spared. 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  callinff  up  a  serious  look. 
His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spok^— 
*  Neighbour,'  he  said, '  farewell !  no  mora 
Shall  Death  disturb  vour  mirthful  hour: 
And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name, 
To  rive  you  time  for  preparation. 
And  fit  you  for  your  future  station. 
Three  several  warnings  vou  shall  have^ 
Before  you're  summoned  to  the  grave ; 
Willing  for  once  I'll  quit  my  prey. 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve ; 
In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say  ; 
But,  when  I  call  again  this  wav. 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave.' 
To  these  conditions  both  consented. 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell. 
How  long  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  weU, 
How  roundly  he  pursued  his  course. 
And  smoked  hb  pipe,  and  stroked  his  hone^ 

The  willing  muse  shall  tell : 
He  chaffered,  then  he  bought  and  sold* 
Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old. 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near : 
His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew. 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few, 

He  nassed  his  hours  in  peace. 
But  while  he  viewed  his  wealth  increase^ 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road. 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod. 
Old  Time,  whose  habte  no  mortal  spares^ 
Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares. 

Brought  on  his  ei^tieth  year* 
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And  DOW,  one  ni^t,  in  muiiiig  mood. 

As  all  alone  lie  h^ 
The  onwelGome  meiienger  of  Fate 

Once  moie  before  him  ttood. 

Half-killed  with  aonr  and  earpriiei 
'  So  toon  letorned !'  old  Dodson  cries. 
.*So  loon  d'ye  call  it  1'  Death  replies : 
'  Surelj,  mj  firiend,  Ton'ie  but  in  jest  I 

Since  I  was  here  before 
lis  siz-and-thirtj  yean  at  least, 

And  you  are  now  founoore.' 

'  So  much  the  worse,'  the  clown  rejoined ; 
'To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind : 
Howerer,  see  tout  search  be  legal ; 
And  your  autnori^r — is*t  itgal  1 
EIk  you  are  come  on  a  fool's  errand. 
With  but  a  seeretaiy's  warrant.* 
Beiide,  you  promised  me  Three  Wamingi^ 
Which  1  hare  looked  for  nishts  and  mornings ; 
Bat  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 
I  can  reooTerilamages.' 

*I  know,'  cries  Death,  *  that  at  the  best, 
I  iddom  am  a  welcome  ^est ; 
But  don't  be  captious,  fhend,  at  least ; 
1  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able 
To  ctump  a£>ut  your  farm  and  stable ; 
Your  yean  hare  run  to  a  great  length ; 
I  wish  you  joy,  though  of  your  strnigth  I' 

'  Hold,'  saTS  the  farmer, '  not  so  fast  I 
I  bare  been  lame  these  four  yean  past.' 

*And  no  great  wonder,'  Death  replies: 
'  Howerer,  you  still  keep  your  eyes ; 
And  sure  to  see  one's  lores  and  friends. 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends.' 

*  Perhaps,'  says  Dodson, '  so  it  mi^t, 
BuC  latterly  I're  lost  my  sight.' 

*  This  is  a  shockins  tale,"tis  true ; 
But  still  there's  comfort  leflb  for  you : 
Eadi  strires  your  sadness  to  amuse ; 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news.' 

'  There's  none,'  cries  he ;  '  and  if  there  were, 
I'm  mwn  so  deiif,  I  could  not  hear.' 

*  Nay,  then,'  the  spectre  stem  rejoined. 

These  are  unjustifiable  yearning ; 
If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf^  and  blind. 

You're  bad  your  Three  sufficient  Warnings; 
8o  come  along,  no  more  well  part ;' 
He  sud,  and  touched  him  witn  his  dart. 
And  now  Old  Dodson,  turning  pale. 
Yields  to  his  fiite— so  ends  my  tale. 


Tlie  RsT.  TBDMAiMoea,  who  died  In  1806,  minis- 
ter of  Briefly  Hill,  andof  Trentham,  in  Staffordshire, 
pwMiibed  aooDymansly,  in  1769,  a  collection  of  mis- 
oaBaaeoiit  poems,  ibrming  a  thin  quarto^  which  he 
had  printea  at  Wolrerhampton.  One  piece  was 
eopied  bgr  Dodsl^  into  his  '  Annual  Register,'  and 
floin  thmce  haa  been  transfbrred  (different  pcveons 
}Hb»g  aiB^pied  aa  the  author)  into  almost  erery 
pfiVW**^  and  oollectkm  of  fngitire  Terses.  This 
poem  ia  entitled  The  Beggar  (sometimea  called  The 
Btggat^e  Pdtiikm\  and  contains  mnch  pathetic  and 
natural  seDtiment  Undj  ezpcessed. 

TkeBtggear* 

Kty  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man ! 

Whose  trsmbling  limbs  hare  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whoee  days  an  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh !  gire  relief^  and  Hearen  will  bless  your  store. 

used  sgsinsk  WQkes, 
iailsdsgr. 


These  tattered  clothes  my  porerty  bespeak. 
These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthened  yean ; 

And  many  a  fUrrow  in  my  grief-worn  chec^L, 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  stream  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground. 
With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road. 

For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found. 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

(Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor!) 
Here  craring  for  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 

A  pampered  menial  forced  me  from  the  doer, 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  a  humbler  shed. 

Oh !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome. 
Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  eold  I 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  fhendlr  tomb, 
For  I  am  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  rereal  the  source  of  erery  grief, 
If  sofib  humanity  e'er  touched  your  brewt. 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  itdie^ 
And  tean  of  pity  could  not  be  repressed. 

Hearen  sends  misfortunes — ^why  should  we  repine  t 
Tis  Hearen  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see : 

And  your  conditio!)  may  be  soon  like  mine. 
The  child  of  sorrow,  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot. 

Then,  like  the  lark,  1  sprightly  hailed  the  moin ; 
But  ah !  oppression  forced  me  from  my  cot ; 

My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  com. 

My  daughter — once  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 

Lured  by  a  rillain  firom  her  natire  home. 
Is  cast,  abandoned,  on  the  world's  wide  stagey 

And  doomed  in  scanty  porerty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife — sweet  soother  of  my  care! 

Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree, 
Fell — lineeriug  fell,  a  rictim  to  despair, 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  I 

Wbone  trembling  limbs  hare  borne  him  to  your  door. 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh  I  gire  relief^  and  Hearen  will  bless  your  store. 


SCOTTISH  POBT& 

Though  most  Scottish  anthon  at  this  time — as 
Thomson,  Mallet,  Hamilton,  and  Seattle — composed 
in  the  English  language,  a  few,  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  Allan  Ramsay,  cultirated  their  native 
tongue  with  considerable  success.  The  popularity 
of  Ramsay's  *Tea-Table  Miscellany'  led  to  other 
collections  and  to  new  contributions  to  Scottish 
song.  In  1751  appeared  *  Yair's  Charmer,*  and  in 
1769  David  Herd  published  a  more  complete  collec- 
tion of  *  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads,'  which  he  re- 
printed, with  additions,  in  1776. 

ALBXIlXYDER  B088. 

Alexander  Ross,  a  schoolmaster  in  Lochlee,  in 
Angus,  when  nearly  seventy  yean  of  age,  in  1768 
published  at  Aberdeen,  by  Ihe  advice  of  ])r  Beattie, 
a  volume  entitled  HeUnoref  or  the  Fortunate  5Aep- 
herdeatj  a  PastonU  Tale  in  the  Scottith  Dialect,  to 
which  are  added  a  few  Songe  by  the  Author,  Ross 
was  a  good  descriptive  poet,  and  some  of  his  songs 
—as  Woo'd^  and  Married,  and  a\  The  Bock  and  Ms 
Wee  Pickle  Tow — are  stiU  popular  in  Scotland.  Being 
chiefly  written  in  the  SLincaitiineshire  dialect  (which 
diffen  in  manv  expressions,  and  in  pronundation, 
firom  the  Lowland  Scotch  of  Bums),  Ross  is  less 
known  out  of  his  native  district  than  he  onght  to 
be.    Beattie  took  a  warm  intereit  in  the  *  good- 
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pillar,  but  the  liidy  kept  the  aecret  of  its  author- 
ship for  the  long  period  of  fifty  yean,  when,  in 
1823,  she  acknowledged  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  accompanying  the  diadoBure  with  a  AiU  ac- 
count  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written.  At  the  same  time  Lady  Anne  sent  two 
oootioaatlona  to  tlie  ballad,  whicli,  like  all  other 
continuations  (Don  Quixote,  perhaps,  excepted),  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  origiiud.  Indeed,  the  tale  of 
sorrow  is  so  complete  in  all  its  parts,  that  no  addi- 
tioos  could  be  made  without  marring  its  simplicity 
!  or  its  pathos.  Lady  Anne  was  daughter  of  James 
landsay,  fifth  Earl  of  Balcanes ;  she  was  bom  8th 
December  1750,  married  in  1793  to  Sir  Andrew 
Barnard,  librarian  to  George  IIL,  and  died,  without 
iasoe^  on  the  8th  of  UM,y  1885. 

AM  Robin  Grojf, 

When  the  sheep  are  in  the  lauld,  and  the  kye  at 

hame, 
And  a'  the  warld  to  sleep  are  gane ; 
Thb  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  fiae  my  ee^ 
When  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  loo'd  me  weel,  and  sochi  me  for  his 

nide; 
But  saring  a  eroun,  he  had  naething  else  beside : 
To  mak  that  croun  a  pund,  young  Jamie  gaed  to  sea ; 
4nd  the  croun  and  the  puna  were  baith  for  me. 

He  hadna  been  awa  a  week  but  only  twa, 

When  my  moihisr  she  fell  sick«  and  the  oow  was 

stownawa; 
Hy  fisther  brak  his  aim,  and  youn^  Jamie  ftt  the  sea, 
Aod  auld  Robin  Qny  cam'  a-oonrtm'  me. 

My  father  couldna  work,  and  my  mother  oouldna  spin ; 
I  toiled  day  and  nicht,  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win ; 
Aold  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tears  in 

hisee, 
S^d,  Jennie,  for  their  sakes.  Oh,  marry  me  t 

My  heart  it  said  nay,  for  I  looked  for  Jamie  back ; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a 


The  ship  it  was  a  wreck — ^why  didna  Jamie  deet 
Or  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wae's  me  f 

My  father  aij^ed  sair :  my  mother  didna  speak ; 
But  she  lookit  in  my  &oe  till  my  heart  was  like  to 

break: 
Sae  they  gied  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart  was  in 

the  sea; 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadn»  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four. 
When,  sitting  sae  mournfully  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  couldna  think  it  he, 
TUI  he  said,  I'm  oome  back  for  to  many  thee. 

Oh,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle  did  we  say ; 
We  took  bu^  ae  kiss,  and  we  tore  ourseWes  away : 
I  wish  I  were  dead  1  but  I'm  no  like  to  dee ; 
And  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wae's  me! 

I  nag  like  a  sluust,  and  I  carena  to  spin ; 
I  oacmia  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin ; 
But  111  do  m^  best  a  gude  wife  to  be. 
For  auld  Robm  Gray  is  kind  unto  me. 


Mim  JAKE  XLIJOT  Ain>  MB8  COCKBUBN. 

Two  versions  of  the  national  ballad,  Th§  F!ower$ 
of  tie  Forest,  continue  to  divide  the  favour  of  all 
lovers  of  song,  and  both  are  the  composition  of 
ladies.  In  minute  observation  of  domestic  life, 
traits  of  character  and  manners,  and  the  softer  lan- 


guage of  the  heart,  ladles  have  often  exoeDed  the 
*  loi^  of  the  creation,'  and  in  music  their  triumphs 
are  manifold.  The  first  copy  of  verses,  bewaiUng 
the  losses  sustained  at  Flodden,  was  written  by 
Miss  Jane  Elliot  of  Minto,  sister  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  of  Minto.  The  second  song,  which  appears 
to  be  on  the  same  subject,  but  was  in  reality  occa- 
sioned by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
in  Selkirkshire,  is  by  Alicia  Rutherford  of  Femilie, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr  Patrick  Cock- 
bum,  advocate,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1794. 
We  agree  with  Mr  AUan  Cunningham  in  preferring 
Miss  Elliot's  song;  but  both  are  beantinil,  and  in 
singing,  the  secoiS  Is  the  most  effective. 

TUFloweno/theFortd, 
[BjHlssJaiisBlllot] 

I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking, 
Lasses  a-lilting  b^ore  the  dawn  of  day ; 

But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilk*  green  loaning— 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  buchts,  in  the  morning,  nae  Uythe  lads  are  seeming^ 
The  lasses  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae ; 

Nae  dsdflBn',  nae  gabbin',  but  siting  and  sabbing« 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  Isglen  and  hies  Mr  away. 

In  hairst,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering. 
The  bandsters  are  lyari,  and  rankled,  and  gray ; 

At  fiur,  or  at  preaching,  nae  wooing,  nae  fleecning— 
The  Flowen  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  e'en,  at  the  gloaming,  nae  swankies  are  roaming, 
'Bout  stacks  wi'  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  fUj ; 

But  ilk  ane  sits  drearie,  lamenting  her  dearie— 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a' wede  away. 

Dule  and  wae  for  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the  Border  I 

The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day ; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  Uiat  foucht  aye  the  for^ 

most. 
The  prime  o'  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

We  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking. 
Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae ; 

Si^ng  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning— 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

The  Flowen  of  the  ForuL 
[By  Mn  Oocktnim.] 

I've  seen  the  smiling 

Of  Fortune  beguiling ; 
I've  felt  all  its  favours,  and  found  its  deeay  t 

Sweet  was  its  blessing, 

Kind  its  caressing  ; 
But  now  'tis  fled — ^fled  far  away. 

I've  seen  the  forest 

Adorned  the  foremost 
With  flowers  of  the  fairest  most  pleasant  and  gay  ; 

Sae  bonnie  was  their  blooming  I 

Their  scent  the  air  perfuming  I 
But  now  they  are  withered  and  weeded  away. 

I've  seen  the  morning 

With  gold  the  hills  adorning, 
And  loud  tempest  storming  before  the  mid-day. 

I've  seen  Tweed's  silver  streams. 

Shining  in  the  sunny  beams. 
Glow  drumly  and  dark  as  he  rowed  on  his  way. 

Oh,  fickle  Fortune, 

Why  this  crael  sporting  f 
Oh,  why  still  perplex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day  t 

Nae  mair  your  smiles  can  cheer  me, 

Nae  mair  your  frowns  can  fear  me  ; 
For  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  arc  a'  wede  away. 
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JOHN  ssnnisB. 

Something  of  a  national  as  well  as  a  patriotic  cha- 
racter may  he  claimed  for  the  lirely  song  of  TuUoch' 
goruMf  the  oompoeitioa  of  the  Rer.  John  Skinner 
(1721-1807),  who  inipired  lome  of  the  fftraios  of 
Bomi,  and  who  delighted,  in  lilb  as  in  his  poetry,  to 
difihae  feelings  of  kindliness  and  good  will  among 
men.  Mr  Skinner  officiated  as  Episcopal  minister 
of  Longside,  Aherdeenshire,  for  sixtv-flve  years. 
After  the  troubled  period  of  the  Bebeliion  of  1745, 
when  the  Episcopal  dergr  of  Scotland  laboured 
imder  the  duirge  of  disaSection,  Skinner  was  im- 
prisoned six  months  for  preaching  to  more  than  four 
persons!  He  died  in  his  son's  house  at  Aberdeen, 
baying  realised  his  wish  of  *  seeing  once  more  his 
chfldren's  grandchildren,  and  peace  upon  IsraeL* 
Besides  *  I^och'gorum,'  and  other  songs,  Skinner 
wrote  an  EeeUnaatical  HUtorif  of  Scoilaml^  and  some 
thecdogical  treatises. 

TttUoehgcrum, 

Come  gie's  a  sang,  Montgomery  crfedt 
And  lay  your  disputes  all  aside  ; 
What  sigxiifies't  for  folks  to  chide 

For  what's  been  done  before  them  I 
Let  Whig  and  Toiy  all  agree. 
Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory, 
Let  Whig  and  Toir  all  agree 

To  drop  their  W  hifmegmomm. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  lOl  agree 
To  spend  this  night  with  mirth  and  gles^ 
And  cheerfu'  sine  alang  wi'  me 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

0,  Tullochgorum's  my  delight ; 

It  gari  us  a'  in  ane  unite  ; 

And  ony  sumph  that  keeps  up  spitOi 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him. 
Blithe  and  merfy  we*8  be  a', 
Blithe  and  merry,  blithe  and  meity, 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a*, 

And  mak'  a  cheerfu  quorum. 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a'. 
As  lang  as  we  hae  breath  to  draw, 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa'. 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

There  need  na  be  sae  great  a  phrase 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays  ; 
I  wadna  gie  our  ain  strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'  'em. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Bonn  and  dowie,  douff  and  dowie, 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Wi'  a'  their  yariorums. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Their  allegros,  and  a'  the  rest. 
They  canna  please  a  Highland  taste, 

Compared  wi'  Tullochgorum. 


Let  warldly  minds  themselyee  oppi 
Wi'  fear  of  want,  and  double  cess. 
And  sullen  sots  themselyes  distress 

Wi'  keeping  up  decorum. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 
Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulky. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 

Like  auld  Philosophorum  1 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi'  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wit| 
And  canna  rise  to  shake  a  fit 

At  the  reel  of  Tullochgorum  t 

May  dioioest  blessLngs  still  attend 
Eaoi  honest-hearted  open  friend  ; 
And  calm  and  quiet  be  his  end, 
And  a'  that's  good  watch  o'er  him  I 


May  peaoe  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 
Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  plenty, 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 

And  dainties,  a  great  store  o'  'em.  I 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 
Unstained  by  any  riciom  blot ; 
And  may  he  nerer  want  a  groat. 

That's  fond  of  Tullochgorum. 

But  for  the  discontented  fool. 
Who  wants  to  be  oppression's  tool. 
May  enry  knaw  his  rotten  soul. 

And  discontent  deyour  him ! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance^ 
Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow. 
May  dool  and  soirow  be  his  chance^ 

And  nane  say,  Wae*s  me  for  'imi 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
And  a'  the  Ills  that  come  frae  Fnmcs^ 
Whae'er  he  be  that  winna  dance 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum  I 

NOBERT  CRAWTOBD. 

RoBNRT  CRAwyoRD,  Ruthor  of  The  BuA  aboam 
TVoouatV,  and  the  still  finer  lyric  of  TWerfmiie,  waa 
the  brother  of  Colonel  Crawford  of  Achinamea.  He 
assisted  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  *Tea-Table  Miaoel- 
lany/  and,  accordmg  to  information  obtained  fay 
Bums,  was  drowned  in  coming  from  France  In 
the  year  1733.  Crawford  had  genuine  poetieal 
fancy  and  expression.  *  The  true  mnee  of  luitiTe 
pastoral,*  says  Allan  Cunningham,  'seeka  not  to 
adorn  herself  with  unnatural  omamenta ;  her  apirit 
is  in  homely  loye  and  flreaide  joy ;  tender  and  aimpfe, 
like  the  religion  of  the  land,  she  utters  nothing  out 
of  keeping  with  the  character  of  her  people,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  soil ;  and  of  this  spirit,  and  of  this  fed* 
ing,  Crawford  is  a  large  partaker.' 

The  JBuA  ahocn  Traqnair. 

Hear  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  eyery  swatn^ 

I'll  tell  how  Peggy  arieyes  me ; 
Though  thus  1  lanfttiui  and  oomplaiUf 

Alas  I  she  ne'er  belieyes  me. 
My  yows  and  sighs,  like  silent  air. 

Unheeded,  neyer  moye  her  ; 
At  the  bonnie  Bush  aboon  Traquair, 

"Twas  there  I  first  did  loye  her. 

That  day  she  smiled  and  made  me  glad^ 

No  maid  seemed  erer  kinder ; 
I  thought  myself  the  luckiest  lad, 

So  sweetly  there  to  find  her ; 
I  tried  to  soothe  my  amorous  flame, 

In  words  that  I  thought  tender ; 
If  more  there  passed,  I'm  not  to  blame^ 

I  meant  not  to  offend  her. 

Tet  now  she  scornful  flees  the  plain, 
The  fields  we  then  frequentcKl ; 

If  e'er  we  meet  she  shows  disdain. 
She  looks  as  ne'er  acquaint*^. 

The  bonnie  bush  bloomed  fair  in  May, 
It's  sweets  I'll  aye  remember ; 

But  now  her  frowns  make  it  decays- 
It  fiwles  as  in  December. 

Te  rural  powers,  who  hear  mj  strains. 

Why  thus  should  Peggy  gnere  me  t 
0  make  her  partner  in  m^  pains. 

Then  let  her  smiles  relieye  me ; 
If  not,  my  loye  will  turn  despair, 

My  passion  no  more  tender ; 
111  leaye  the  Bush  aboon  Traquair^ 

To  lonely  wilds  111  wander. 
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Tweedtide, 

What  beMitiei  does  Flora  discloae  I 

How  sweet  are  her  Bmiles  upon  Tweed  I 
Yet  Mary's,  still  sweeter  than  those. 

Both  nature  and  fancj  exceed. 
No  daisj,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose, 

Not  all  the  gaj  flowers  of  the  field, 
Not  Tweed,  gUdine  gently  through  those. 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  groTe, 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush ; 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet  cooing  dore. 

With  music  enchant  every  bush. 
Come  let  us  so  forth  to  the  mead  ; 

Let  us  see  now  the  primroses  *pring ; 
We'll  lodge  in  some  Tillage  on  Tweed, 

And  loTe  while  the  fea&ered  folk  sing. 

How  does  mj  lore  pass  the  long  day  t 

Does  Majy  not  tend  a  few  sheep  1 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray 

While  hapmly  she  lies  asleep  f 
Should  Tweed's  murmurs  lull  her  to  rest, 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss. 
To  ease  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast, 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

Tis  die  does  the  virgins  excel ; 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare ; 
Love's  graces  around  her  do  dwell ; 

She's  fairest  where  thousands  are  fur. 
Say,  channer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray  1 

Oh,  tell  me  at  mom  where  they  feed! 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  sweet-windmg  Tavt 

Or  the  pkasanter  banks  of  the  Tweea  f 

8XB  GILBERT  KLUOT. 

Ste  Gilbbvt  Elliot,  author  of  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  calls  *  the  beaatiful  pastoral  song,'  beginning 

My  sheep  I  n^ected,  I  broke  m  j  sheep-hook, 

9u  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto,  and  was  dis- 
tingoished  as  a  speaker  in  parliament.  He  was  in 
17^  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  afterwards  keeper 
of  the  signet  in  Scotland.  He  died  in  1777.  Mr 
Vytitr  of  Woodhouselee  says,  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
vho  had  been  taught  the  German  flute  in  France, 
vu  the  firal  who  introdooed  that  iaitmnient  into 
Scotland,  about  the  year  1725. 

[^Amynta,'] 

Uj  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook. 

And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook ; 

No  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garlands  I  wove ; 

For  ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  love. 
Oh,  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do  t 
TVhy  left  I  Amynto  i    Why  broke  I  my  vow  f 
Oh,  give  me  my  sheep,  and  my  Hhf«p-hook  restore. 
And  111  wander  from  love  and  Amynta  no  more. 

Tkrouj^  r^ons  remote  in  vain  do  I  rove. 
And  bid  the  wide  ocean  secure  me  from  love! 
Oil,  fool !  to  imagine  that  aught  could  subdue 
A  love  io  well-founded,  a  passion  so  true ! 

Alas!  'tis  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine ; 
Poor  shepherd,  Amynta  can  never  be  thine : 
Thj  tean  are  all  firiitlesis,  thy  wishes  are  vain, 
Tbe  moments  neglected  return  not  again. 

BOBBVT  rSBOITfSOlf. 

BoBEBT  Feboumon  wBt  the  poet  of  Scottish  city- 
Ufe,  or  rather  the  laureate  of  Edinburgh.  A  happy 
talent  of  portzmyiiig  the  pecnliaritiee  of  local  man- 


ners, a  nice  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  a  vein  of 
original  comic  humour,  and  language  at  once  oopiouf 
and  expressive,  form  his  chief  merits  as  a  poet  He 
had  not  the  invention  or  picturesque  fancy  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  nor  the  energy  and  passion  of  Bums.  His 
mind  was  a  light  warm  soil,  that  threw  up  early  its 
native  products,  sown  by  chance  or  little  exertion ; 
but  it  bad  not  strength  and  tenacity  to  nurture  any 
great  or  valuable  prodaction.  A  few  short  yean, 
however,  comprised  his  span  of  literature  and  of  life; 
and  criticism  would  be  iU  employed  in  scrutinishig 
with  severity  the  occasional  poemi  of  a  youth  <? 
twenty-three,  written  fh>m  momentary  feelings  and 
impulses,  amidst  professional  drudgery  or  midnight 
dissipation,  lliat  compositions  produced  under  such 
circumstances  should  still  exist  and  be  read  with 
pleasure,  is  suflkient  to  show  that  Fergusson  must 
have  had  the  eye  and  fancy  of  ^  true  poet  His 
observation,  too,  for  one  so  young,  is  as  remaricable 
as  bis  genius :  he  was  an  accurate  painter  of  scenes 
of  real  life  and  traits  of  Scottish  character,  and  his 
pictures  are  valuable  for  their  truth,  as  well  as  for 
their  liveliness  and  humour.  If  his  habits  had  been 
different,  we  might  have  possessed  more  agreeable 
delineations,  but  none  more  graphic  or  faithfuL 
Fergusson  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of 
October  1751.  His  father,  who  was  an  accountant  in 
the  British  Linen  Company's  bank,  died  early,  but 
the  poet  received  a  university  education,  having  ob- 
tained a  bursary  in  St  Andrews,  where  he  continued 
from  his  thirteenth  to  his  seventeenth  year.  On 
quitting  college,  he  seems  to  have  been  truly  '  un- 
fitted with  an  aim,'  and  he  was  glad  to  take  employ- 
ment as  a  copying  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office.  In 
this  mechanical  and  irksome  duty  his  days  were 
spent  His  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  tavern, 
where,  over  *  caller  oysters,'  with  ale  or  whisky,  the 
choice  spirits  of  Edinburgh  used  to  assemble.  Fer- 
gusson had  dangerous  qualifications  for  such  a  life. 
His  conversational  powers  were  of  a  very  superior 
description,  and  he  could  adapt  them  at  will  to 
humour,  pathos,  or  sarcasm,  as  the  occasion  might 
require.  He  was  well  educated,  had  a  fdnd  of 
youthf\il  gaiety,  and  sung  Scottish  songs  with  taste 
and  effect  To  these  qualifications  he  soon  added 
the  reputation  of  a  poet  Kuddiman's  'Weekly 
Magazine'  had  been  commenced  in  17G8,  and  was 
the  chosen  receptacle  for  the  floating  literature  of 
that  period  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  Edinburgh. 
During  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  Fergusson  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  this  miscellany,  and  in 
1773  he  collected  and  published  his  pieces  in  one 
volume.  Of  the  success  of  the  publication  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  we  have  no  information ; 
but  that  it  was  well  received  by  the  public,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  fVom  the  x)opularity  and  fame  of 
its  author.  His  dissipations,  however,  were  always 
on  the  increase.  His  tavern  life  and  boon  com- 
panions were  hastening  him  on  to  a  premature  and 
painful  death.  His  reason  first  gave  way,  and  his 
widowed  mother  being  unable  to  maintain  him  at 
lifime,  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  The 
religious  impressions  of  his  youth  returned  at  times 
to  overwhelm  him  with  dread,  but  his  gentle  and 
affectionate  nature  was  easily  soothed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  his  relatives  and  friends.  His  recovery  was 
anticipated,  but  after  about  two  months'  confine- 
ment, he  died  in  his  cell  on  the  16th  of  October 
1774.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Uie  Canongate 
churchyard,  where  they  la^  unnoticed  for  twelve 
years,  till  Bums  erected  a  simple  stone  to  mark  the 
poet's  grave.  The  heartlessness  of  conviyial  friend- 
ships is  well  known :  they  literally  *  wither  and  die 
in  a  da^.'  It  is  related,  however,  that  a  youthfiiL 
oompamou  of  Fergusson,  oamed  Burnet^  having 
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gone  to  the  Eort  Indie*,  snd  mde  loiiie  money,  Id- 
Tited  oTer  the  poet,  •ending  U  the  mne  time  ■ 
dnmglit  Tor  £100  to  ietnj  hii  ezpenMi.  TIum  in- 
itkuce  oT  gcneroiity  cune  too  Imle ;  the  pou  poet 
bad  died  belbra  the  letter  ■rrired. 


fergnuoD  may  be  coniidered  the  poetical  pro- 
genitor of  Bumi.  Meeting  with  hii  poem*  in  hii 
youth,  the  Ixtter  '  itrung  hia  lyre  aneir,'  and  copied 
the  ityle  and  lubjecti  of  hit  youtlifiil  prototype. 
The  Tetemblince,  howCTer,  «m  only  temporary  and 
incidentitL  Cunii  bad  a  manner  of  hii  own,  and 
though  he  Kimetimea  condcuended,  like  Shalcipeare, 
to  work  after  inferior  models,  all  ttiat  waa  rich  and 
raluable  in  the  compotitiaa  wu  original  and  un- 
borrowed. He  had  an  exceuiie  admiration  for  the 
TritioKi  of  FerguHon,  and  eren  preferred  tliem  to 
thoie  of  Samtay,  an  opinion  in  which  few  will  con- 
cur. Tbe/orlt  of  Fergusaon  Uy,  aa  we  hiiTe  itnted, 
in  hi»  repre»entaWant  of  town-life.  7^  Sing'M  Birth- 
day.  The  Sitliug  of  the  Saium,  Leilh  Raca,  Sec.,  are 
all  excellent  Still  better  ii  his  feeling  description 
of  Uie  importance  of  Guid  Braid  Clai(k,  and  his 
Addreu  la  tiu  Tnm-Kirk  BtIL  In  theso  we  hsie  a 
current  of  hnmoraui  obaerrations,  poetical  fun^, 
and  genuine  Idiomatic  Scottish  ezpreasinn.  7%t 
Famitr'i  Ingli  BUggcated  '  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night'  of  Bums,  and  it  la  aa  falthftil  in  its  deUTtp- 
tiona,  tiiongh  of  a  humbler  class.     Bums  added 


Peace  to  the  hnsbasdman,  and  a'  Lis  tribe. 
Whose  <ara  fells  a'  our  wants  fne  year  to  yeart 

Lang  may  his  sock  and  couter  turn  the  glebe. 
And  banka  of  oon  bend  down  wi'  laded  ear  I 

May  Scoti^'a  simmars  aye  look  gay  and  gnen ; 
Her  yellow  baints  rate  scowry  blasts  decreed  t 
vr  mfhtr  tmants  lit  fu*  snniF  tad  bien, 


In  one  department-^yiiol  poetr7~~irbence  Bnms 
draws  bd  mncli  of  hia  glory — FergnssMi  does  not 
aeem,  though  •  singer,  to  hare  made  any  efibrts  to 
excel    In  English  poetry  he  ntterly  fkiled,  and  if 


Falconer  or  Logan  (he  received  tbe  aame  ed 
as  the  latter),  his  inferior  rank  •■  k  geoei 
will  be  apparent. 

BnadClaOh. 
Te  irha  are  fain  to  has  toot  name 
Wrote  i'  the  bonnie  book  o'  fiune. 
Let  merit  nae  pieteniion  claim 

To  laurelled  wreath. 
Bat  hap  ye  weel,  buth  back  and  wame^ 

In  guid  bnid  elaith. 
He  that  some  ells  o'  this  ma^  fa'. 
And  slae-black  hat  on  pow  like  snaw, 
Bids  bauld  to  bear  the  gice  awa, 

Wi'a' thiSEiwth, 
When  beinly  clad  wi'  sGell  fu'  braw 

0'  guid  bnid  claith. 
Waenicks  far  him  wha  baa  nae  feck  ot  I 
For  he's  a  gowk  they're  sore  to  geek  at ; 
A  cbiel  that  ne'er  will  be  rwpeckit 

While  ha  draws  breath, 
Till  his  four  quarien  are  bedeckit 

Wi'  guid  braid  claith. 
On  Sabbath-days  the  barber  spark. 
When  he  has  done  wi'  scnpiir  waik, 
Wi'  sUler  bmachie  in  his  sark. 

Gangs  trigly,  faith  I 
Or  to  Ihe  Meadows,  or  the  Park, 

In  guid  braid  claith. 
Weel  might  ye  trow,  to  »n  them  there, 
That  they  to  share  your  baffits  bai^ 
Or  curl  aud  sleek  a  pickle  hsir, 

Would  be  right  lailb. 
When  pacin'  wi'  a  gaway  air 

Id  guid  biaid  claith. 
^ttled  atlmh  green ' 
It  frae  a  lady's  een, 
He  maunna  care  for  twin'  seen 

Before  he  sheath 
Hia  body  in  a  acabbard  clean 

0'  guid  braid  claith. 
For,  gin  he  come  wi'  coat  thieadbaie) 
'  'g  for  him  she  wioi 


But  CI 


luy  n 


nbaith: 
Wooers  ahould  are  their  travel  tpar^ 

Without  br«d  clnith. 
Rraid  claith  lenda  fouk  an  unca  bMoe; 
Maks  mony  kail-worms  hntterflees; 
Giea  mony  a  doctor  hia  dc^rrces. 

For  little  skaith : 
In  abort,  you  may  be  vhat  you  plcasi^ 

Wi'  guid  braid  clwth. 
For  though  ye  hod  as  wiae  a  inout  on, 
As  Shakxpeore  or  Sir  laaac  Newton, 
Your  judgmont  fouk  would  has  a  doub 

I'lllakniyaith, 
Till  they  could  aec  ye  wi'  a  auit  on 

0'  guid  braid  claith. 

To  Oe  Trm-Siri  BdL 
Wanwordy,  rraij,  dinsome  thing, 
Aa  e'er  wax  framed  to  jow  or  ring! 
What  gar'd  thero  aic  in  ateeple  hing. 

They  ken  theniHl ; 
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Fleeoe-merchanti  maj  look  b&uld,  I  trow. 
Sin*  a*  Aald  Reekie'g  childer  now 
Maun  stap  their  lugs  wi*  teaU  o'  woo, 

Thj  Mund  to  banf. 
And  keep  it  fiae  gaun  through  and  through 

Wi'  jarrin'  twang. 

Your  noisj  tongue,  there's  nae  abidin't ; 
Like  scauldin*  wife's,  there  is  nae  guidin't ; 
When  I'm  'bout  onj  business  eident, 

It's  salr  to  thole ; 
To  deare  me,  then,  jn  tak  a  pride  int, 

Wi'  senseless  knolL 

Oh !  were  I  crorost  o'  the  town^ 
1  swear  bj  a  the  powon  aboon, 
I'd  bring  jc  wi'  a  reesle  down ; 

Nor  should  you  think 
(Sae  sair  I'd  crack  and  door  your  crown) 

Again  to  clink. 

For,  when  I're  toom'd  the  meikle  cap. 
And  £edn  wald  fa'  owre  in  a  nap. 
Troth,  I  could  doze  as  sound's  a  tap, 

Were't  no  for  thee. 
That  gies  the  tither  weary  du^ 

To  wauken  me. 

I  dreamt  ae  night  I  saw  Auld  Nick : 
Quo'  he—*  This  bell  o'  mine's  a  trick, 
A  wily  piece  o'  politic, 

A  cunnin'  snare, 
To  trap  fook  in  a  cloren  stick, 

Ere  they're  aware. 

As  lang'i  my  dautit  bell  hings  there, 
A'  body  at  the  kirk  will  skair ; 
Quo'  they,  if  he  that  preaches  there 

Like  it  can  wound, 
We  downa  care  a  sinsle  hair 

For  joyfu  sound.* 

If  magistrates  wi'  me  would  'gree^ 
For  a^e  tongue-tackit  should  you  be ; 
Nor  fleg  wi'  anti-melodr 

Sic  honest  fouk, 
WhaM  lugs  were  nerer  made  to  dree 

Thy  dolefu'  shock. 

But  far  fhM  thee  the  bailies  dwell. 
Or  they  would  scunner  at  your  knell ; 
Gie  the  foul  thief  his  riren  bell. 

And  then,  I  trow. 
The  byword  bauds,  *  The  diel  himsel 

Has  got  his  due.' 

Seoituk  Semay  and  Mune* 
CVrom  *  Hams  Content,  a  Satfra*] 

The  Amo  and  the  Tiber  lang 
Hae  run  fell  clear  in  Roman  sang ; 
But,  sare  the  rererenoe  o'  schools,  « 

They're  baith  but  lifeless,  dowie  pools. 
Dovight  they  compare  wi'  bonnie  Tweed, 
As  dear  as  ony  lammer  bead  t 
Or  are  their  shores  mair  sweet  and  gay 
Than  Fortha's  haughs  or  banks  o'  T%j  1 
Though  there  the  herds  can  jink  the  showen 
Ifanc  thriving  rines  and  myrtle  bowers, 
And  bUw  the  reed  to  kittle  strains. 
While  echoes  tongue  commends  their  pains ; 
Like  ours,  they  canna  warm  the  heart 
Wi'  simple  aah  bewitching  art. 
On  Leader  bau|^  and  Tanow  braes^ 
Arcadian  herds  wad  tyne  their  lays. 
To  hear  the  mair  melodious  sounds 
That  lire  on  our  poetic  grounds. 

Come,  Fancy !  come,  and  let  us  tread 
The  simmer's  flowery  TeWet  bed. 
And  a'  your  nningi  ddightful  lowse 
Ofe  TwMdA'a  bank  or  Cowdenknowes. 


That,  ta'en  wi'  thy  enchanting  fumg. 
Our  Scottish  lads  may  round  ye  thran^ 
Sae  pleased  they'll  never  fash  again 
To  court  you  on  Italian  plain  ; 
Soon  will  they  guess  ye  only  wear 
The  simple  garb  o'  nature  here ; 
Mair  comely  far,  and  fair  to  sight. 
When  in  her  easy  cleedin'  dight. 
Than  in  disguise  ye  was  before 
On  Tiber's  or  on  Amo's  shore. 

0  Bangour  !>  now  the  hills  and  dalai 
Nae  mair  gie  back  thy  tender  tales  I 
The  birks  on  Yarrow  now  deplore. 
Thy  moumfu'  muse  has  left  the  shore. 
Near  what  bright  bum  or  crystal  spring 
Did  you  your  winsome  whistle  hing  t 
The  muse  shall  there,  wi'  wateiy  ee, 
Gie  the  dunk  swaird  a  tear  for  thee ; 
And  Yarrow's  genius,  dowie  dame  1 
Shall  there  forget  her  blu  id-stained  stream. 
On  thy  sad  grare  to  seek  repose, 
Who  mourned  her  fate,  condoled  her  woes. 

Oaular  Water. 

When  father  Adie  first  pat  spade  in 
The  bonnie  yard  6'  ancient  Eden, 
His  amry  had  nae  liquor  laid  in 

To  fire  his  mou ; 
Nor  did  he  thole  his  wife's  upbraidin'. 

For  bein'  fou. 

A  cauler  bum  o'  siller  sheen. 

Ran  cannily  out-owre  the  green ; 

And  when  our  etcher's  drouth  had  beco 

To  bide  riffht  pair. 
He  loutit  down,  and  c&ank  bedeen 

A  dainty  skair. 

His  bairns  had  a',  before  the  flood, 
A  langer  tack  o'  flesh  and  blood. 
And  on  mair  pithy  shanks  they  stood 

Than  Noah's  line, 
Wh»  still  hae  been  a  feckless  brood, 

Wi'  drinkin'  wine. 

The  fuddlin'  bardies,  now-a-days, 
Rin  maukin-mad  in  Bacchus'  praise ; 
And  limp  and  stoiter  through  their  lays 

Anacreontic, 
While  each  his  sea  of  wine  displays 

As  big's  the  Pontic 

My  Muse  will  no  gang  far  frae  hame, 
Or  scour  a'  airths  to  hound  for  fame ; 
In  troth,  the  jillet  ye  might  blame 

For  thinkin'  on't. 
When  eithly  she  can  find  the  theme 

0'  aquafont. 

This  is  the  name  that  doctors  use. 
Their  patients'  noddles  to  confuse ; 
Wi'  simples  clad  in  terms  abstruse. 

They  labour  still 
In  kittle  words  to  gar  y<m  roose 

Their  want  o^  skilL 

But  we'll  hae  nae  sic  clitter-clatter ; 
And,  briefly  to  expound  the  matter. 
It  shall  be  ca'd  guid  cauler  water ; 

Than  whilk,  I  trow, 
Few  drugs  in  doctors'  shops  are  better 

For  me  or  you. 

Though  joints  be  stiff  as  ony  rung. 
Your  pith  wi'  pun  be  sairly  dung, 
Be  you  in  cauler  water  flung 

Out-owre  the  luffS, 
Twill  mak  you  souple,  swack,  and  youngs 

VVithouten  drags. 

1  Mr  Hamnt<m  of  Bangonr,  author  of  the  beautiful 
'  The  Braes  of  Yarrow.* 
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Though  cholic  or  the  heart-scad  teaze  us ; 
Or  ony  inward  dwaam  should  seize  us ; 
It  masters  a'  sic  fell  diseases 

That  would  je  spulzie. 
And  brings  them  to  a  canny  crisis 

Wi'  Uttle  tulzie. 

Were't  no  for  it,  the  bonnie  lasses 
Wad  glower  nae  mair  in  keekin'-glatses; 
And  soon  tyne  dint  o'  a'  the  graces 

That  aft  conreen 
In  gleefu'  looks,  and  bonnie  faces, 

To  catch  our  een. 

The  fairest,  then,  might  die  a  maid. 
And  Cupid  quit  his  shootin'  trade ; 
For  wha,  through  clarty  masquerade, 

Comd  then  discover 
Whether  the  features  under  shade 

Were  worth  a  lover  1 

As  simmer  rains  brine  simmer  flowers. 
And  leaves  to  deed  the  birken  bowers, 
Sae  beauty  gets  by  cauler  showeni 

Sae  rich  a  bloom. 
As  for  estate,  or  heavy  dowers, 

Aft  stands  in  room. 

What  maks  Auld  Reekie's  dames  sae  fair  I 
It  canna  be  the  halesome  air ; 
But  cauler  bum,  beyond  compare. 

The  best  o'  onie, 
That  gars  them  a'  flic  graces  skair. 

And  blink  sae  bonnie. 

On  May-day,  in  a  fairy  ring, 

We've  seen  them  round  St  Anthon*s  spring,^ 

Frae  grass  the  cauler  dew-draps  wring 

To  weet  their  een. 
And  water,  clear  as  crystal  spring. 

To  synd  them  clean. 

Oh  may  they  still  pursue  the  way 
To  look  sae  feat,  sae  clean,  sae  gay ! 
Then  shall  their  beauties  glance  like  May ; 

And,  like  her,  be 
The  goddess  of  the  vocal  spray. 

The  Muse  and  me. 

{A  Sunday  in  Edinburgh.'] 
[From  *  Anld  Reekje*] 

On  Sunday,  here,  an  altered  scene 
0'  men  and  manners  meets  our  een. 
Ane  wad  maist  trow,  some  people  chose 
To  change  their  faces  wi'  their  clo'es. 
And  fain  wad  gar  ilk  neibour  think 
They  thirst  for  guidness  as  for  drink ; 
But  there's  an  unco  dearth  o'  grace. 
That  has  nae  mansion  but  the  face. 
And  never  can  obtain  a  part 
In  benmost  comer  o'  the  heart. 
Why  should  religion  mak  us  sad. 
If  good  frae  virtue's  to  be  had ! 
Na :  rather  gleefu'  tum  your  face, 
Forsake  hypocrisy,  grimace ; 
And  never  nae  it  understood 
You  fleg  mankind  frae  being  ffood. 

In  afSemoon,  a'  brawly  buskit. 
The  joes  and  lasses  loe  to  frisk  it. 
Some  tak  a  neat  delight  to  place 
The  modest  bon-grace  owre  the  face ; 
Though  you  may  see,  if  so  inclined. 
The  tuminff  o'  the  leg  behind. 
Now,  Comely-Garden  and  the  Park 
Refresh  them,  after  forenoon's  wark : 

1  St  Anthony's  Well,  a  beautiful  onall  spring,  (m  Arthur's 
Seat,  near  Edinburgh.  Thither  it  is  still  the  praotioe  of  Toong 
Edinburgh  msidwis  to  resort  on  Msy-daj. 


Newhaven,  Leith,  or  Canonmillt, 
Supply  them  in  their  Sunday's  gills ; 
Where  writers  aften  spend  their  pence. 
To  stock  their  heads  wi'  drink  and  senaa. 

While  danderin  cits  delight  to  stray 
To  Castlehill  or  public  way. 
Where  they  nae  other  purpose  mean. 
Than  that  fool  cause  o  being  seen. 
Let  me  to  Arthur's  Seat  pursue, 
M  here  bonnie  pastures  meet  the  view. 
And  mony  a  wild-lorn  scene  accnieii 
Befitting  Willie  Shakspeare's  muse. 
If  Fancy  there  would  join  the  thran^ 
The  desert  rocks  and  hills  amang. 
To  echoes  we  should  lilt  and  play. 
And  gie  to  mirth  the  live-lanff  day. 

Or  should  some  cankered  biting  ahoww 
The  day  and  a'  her  sweets  deflower. 
To  Holyrood-house  let  me  stray, 
And  gie  to  musing  a'  the  day ; 
Lamenting  what  auld  Scotland  knew, 
Bein  days  for  ever  frae  her  view. 
0  Hamilton,  for  shame  I  the  Muse 
Would  pay  to  thee  her  couthy  vowa. 
Gin  ye  wad  tent  the  humble  strain. 
And  gie's  our  dignity  again ! 
For,  oh,  wac's  met  the  thistle  springi 
In  domicile  o'  ancient  kings. 
Without  a  patriot  to  regret 
Our  palace  and  our  ancient  state. 
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Ad  Amtcot, 

[By  Richard  Weet— written  at  the  age  of  twenty.    Thh 
amiable  poet  died  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  1742.] 

Yes,  happy  youths,  on  Camus'  sedgy  side. 
You  feel  each  joy  that  friendship  can  divide; 
Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  explore. 
And  with  the  ancient  blend  the  modem  lore. 
Studious  alone  to  learn  whate'er  may  tend 
To  raise  the  genius,  or  the  heart  to  mend  ; 
Now  pleased  along  the  cloistered  walk  you  roye^ 
And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove. 
Where  social  oft,  and  oft  alone,  ye  choose^ 
To  catch  the  zephyr,  and  to  court  the  muse. 
Meantime  at  me  (while  all  devoid  of  art 
These  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heart). 
At  me  the  power  that  comes  or  soon  or  late. 
Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate ; 
From  you  remote,  methinks,  alone  I  standi 
Like  some  sad  ei^ile  in  a  desert  land ; 
Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join  , 
In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  hearts  with 
Or  real  fains,  or  those  which  f&ncy  raise. 
For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  my  days ; 
To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  grief  a  prey. 
Health  turns  from  me  her  rosy  face  away. 

JuHt  Heaven!  what  sin  ere  life  begins  to  bloom. 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tomb  ! 
Did  e'er  this  hand  against  a  brother's  life 
Drug  the  dire  bowl,  or  point  the  murderous  knife  I 
Did  e'er  this  tongue  the  slanderer's  tale  proclMm, 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name  t 
Did  e'er  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe. 
Or  know  a  thought  but  all  the  world  might  know  I 
As  yet  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time. 
My  growing  years  have  scarcely  told  their  prima; 
Useless,  as  yet,  through  life  I've  idly  run. 
No  pleasures  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
Ah,  who,  ere  autumn's  mellowing  suns  appear. 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  vernal  year; 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray. 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  from  the  moamiBg  qpoMrt 
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Stem  power  of  fate,  whoie  ebon  iceptre  rules 
The  Stjgian  deeerto  and  Cimmeruui  pool«. 
Forbear,  nor  raxhljr  timite  my  youthful  heart| 
A  Tictim  jet  unworthy  of  thy  dart ; 
Ah,  stay  till  age  shall  blast  m^  withering  face, 
Shake  In  my  head,  and  falter  in  my  pace ; 
Then  aim  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow. 
And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 

How  weak  is  man  to  reason's  judging  eye! 
Bom  in  this  moment,  in  the  next  we  die ; 
Part  rooiial  clay,  and  part  ethereal  fire. 
Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire. 
In  Tain  oar  plans  of  happiness  we  raise, 
Pain  is  our  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise; 
Wealth,  lineage,  honours,  conquest,  or  a  thronei 
Are  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
Health  is  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing, 
And  &ir-faced  youth  is  erer  on  the  wing ; 
Til  like  the  stream  beside  whose  wateiy  bed, 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  his  flowery  head ; 
Nursed  by  the  waye  the  spreading  branches  rise, 
Shade  all  the  ground  and  flourish  to  the  skies ; 
The  wares  the  while  beneath  in  secret  floWt 
And  undermine  the  hollow  bank  below ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  waters  urge  their  way, 
Baie  all  the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 
Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride, 
And  sinks,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 

But  why  repine  t    Does  life  desenre  my  sigh ; 
Few  will  lament  my  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
for  thoee  the  wretchca  I  despise  or  hate, 
I  neither  enry  nor  regard  their  fate. 
For  me,  whene'er  all<conquering  death  shall  spread 
Hif  wings  around  my  onrepining  head, 
I  care  not ;  though  Uiis  face  be  seen  no  more. 
The  world  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before ; 
Bright  as  before  the  day-star  will  appear, 
The  fields  as  rerdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear ; 
Nor  storms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare. 
Nor  signs  on  earth  nor  portents  in  the  air ; 
Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath. 
Nor  nature  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 
Tet  some  there  are  (ere  spent  my  yital  days) 
Within  whose  breasts  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 
Lored  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end. 
Their  praise  would  crown  me  as  their  precepts  mend : 
To  them  may  these  fond  lines  my  name  endear^ 
Noi  fiPMn  the  Poet  but  the  Friend  sincere. 

EUffy. 

[By  Jsnes  Haiaraoiid,  bom  1710,  died  174S.  This  seensto 
he  slmost  the  ooty  toierible  specfiiMD  of  ttaoonos  sdndred  sad 
kl^ily-fsmad  lore  dflglei  of  HammoDd.  ^Thls  poet,  nephew  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  end  a  man  of  fortune,  beeUiwed  his  aflto- 
tloBS  OB  a  Mias  Daahwood,  whose  agreeabts  qnalitieB  and  fai- 
ezoiaMe  r^|eatlon  of  Us  salt  huptaed  the  poetry  by  whidi  his 
name  has  been  handed  down  to  oa.  His  veme  an  imitatione 
of  THwdlM  eswoth,  tone,  and  frfgld.  Miss  Daahwood  died 
imnarriad— badohamber^woman  to  Qaaaa  Gharlott»~in  1771k 
In  the  foUowiag  elegy  ffanimnnd  imagliiee  hfannlf  mairiad 
to  hie  mtatnee  <0elia),  aul  that,  oontent  with  eaah  other,  thsgr 
aie  letlied  to  the  ooontry.] 

Let  others  boast  their  k«W  of  shining  gold. 
And  yiew  their  fields,  with  waying  plenty  crowned, 
Whom  neighbouring  fees  in  constant  terror  hold. 
And  trumpets  break  their  slumbers,  neyer  sound : 

While  calmly  poor,  \  trifle  life  away, 

Ei\joy  sweet  leisure  by  my  cheerful  fire, 

No  wanton  hope  my  quiet  shall  betray, 

But,  cheaply  blessed,  I'll  scorn  each  yain  desire. 

With  timely  care  111  sow  m^  little  field. 
And  plant  my  orchard  with  its  masters  hand. 
Nor  blush  to  spread  the  hay,  the  hook  to  wield. 
Or  mige  my  s&eayes  along  the  sonny  land. 


If  late  at  dusk,  while  carelessly  I  roam, 
I  meet  a  strolling  kid,  or  bleating  lamb. 
Under  my  arm  I'll  bring  the  wanderer  home^ 
And  not  a  little  chide  its  thoughtless  dam. 

What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  yain, 
And  Clara  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  breast  I 
Or,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  beating  rain. 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  rest  t 

Or,  if  the  sun  in  flaming  Leo  ride. 

By  shady  riyers  indolently  stmy. 

And  with  my  Delia,  walking  side  by  side. 

Hear  how  they  murmur  as  uey  glide  away  t 

What  joy  to  wind  along  the  cool  retrsat. 
To  stop  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  go  t 
To  mingle  sweet  discourse  with  kisses  sweet, 
And  teach  my  loyely  scholar  all  I  know  t^ 

Thus  pleased  at  heart,  and  not  with  fancy's  dream, 
In  silent  happiness  I  rest  unknown ; 
Content  with  what  I  am,  not  what  I  seem, 
I  liye  for  Delia  and  myself  alone. 

Ah,  foolish  man,  who  thus  of  her  possessed. 
Could  float  and  wander  with  ambition's  wind. 
And  if  his  outward  trappings  spoke  him  blessed, 
Not  heed  the  sickness  of  his  conscious  mind  1 

With  her  I  soom  the  idle  breath  of  praise^ 
Nor  trust  to  happiness  that's  not  our  own ; 
The  smile  of  fortune  might  suspicion  raiae^ 
But  here  I  know  that  I  am  loyed  alone.      *      * 

Hers  be  the  care  of  all  my  little  train. 
While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blest. 
The  fayourite  subject  of  her  eentle  reign. 
By  loye  alone  distinguished  from  the  rest. 

For  her  111  yoke  my  oxen  to  the  plough. 
In  gloomy  forests  tend  ray  lonely  flock ; 
For  her  a  goat-herd  climb  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  sleep  extended  <m  the  naked  rock : 

Ah,  what  ayails  to  press  the  stately  bed. 
And  far  from  her  'midst  tasteless  grandeur  weep. 
By  marble  fountains  lay  the  pensire  head, 
Ajid,  while  they  murmur,  striye  in  yain  to  sleep! 

Delia  alone  can  please,  and  neyer  tire, 
Exceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  trae  delight ; 
With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  desire, 
And  equflJ  rapture  glows  through  eyeiy  night : 

Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend. 
To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend, 
I  taste  the  joys  of  sense  and  reason  joined. 

On  her  111  gaze,  when  others  Ioyss  are  o'er. 
And  dying  press  her  with  my  clay-cold  hand— 
Thou  weep'st  already,  as  I  were  no  more, 
Nor  can  tnat  gentle  breast  the  thought  withstand. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  latest  moments  spare. 
Nor  let  thy  grief  with  sharper  torments  kill. 
Wound  not  thy  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  hair. 
Though  I  am  dead,  my  eoul  shall  loye  thee  still : 

Oh,  quit  the  room,  oh,  quit  the  deathful  bed. 
Or  thou  wilt  die,  so  tender  is  thy  heart ; 
Oh,  leaye  me,  Delia,  ere  thou  see  me  dead. 
These  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  mournful  part : 

Let  them,  extended  on  the  decent  bier, 
Conyey  the  corse  in  melancholy  state. 
Through  all  the  yillage  spread  the  tender  tear. 
While  pitying  maids  oar  wondioos  loyes  reLata. 
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[The  foDowing  and  mlMeqiiint  poenu  art  by  Jobn  Byxoxn, 
•  natlTe  of  Manchester.  He  waa  well  educated,  but  declined 
to  take  adrantage  of  an  oflfered  fellowahip  in  the  univeraity  of 
Cambridge,  from  a  dklike  to  the  clerical  profesrion,  and  endea- 
Toured  to  make  a  livelihood  by  teaching  ehort-hand  writing 
in  London.  Ultimately,  he  eucoeeded  to  wnne  property,  and 
oame  to  the  doee  of  hia  daya  in  affluence  (17<>3)»  >ged  72.  The 
Phflebe  of  his  poetry  waa  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Bentley.] 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  care, 

Wag  as  it  will  the  world  for  me ; 
When  fuss  and  fret  waa  all  my  fare. 

It  got  no  ground  as  I  could  see : 
So  when  away  my  caring  went, 
I  counted  cost,  and  was  content. 

With  more  of  thanks  and  less  of  thought, 
I  Btrire  to  make  my  matters  meet ; 

To  seek  what  ancient  sages  sought. 
Physic  and  food  in  sour  and  sweet : 

To  ta^e  what  passes  in  good  part. 

And  keep  the  hiccups  from  the  heart. 

With  good  and  gentle  humoured  hearts, 
I  choose  to  chat  where'er  I  come, 

Whate'er  the  subject  be  that  starts ; 
But  if  I  get  among  the  glum, 

I  hold  my  tonzue  to  tell  the  truth. 

And  keep  my  breath  to  cool  my  broth. 

For  chance  or  change  of  peace  or  pain, 
For  fortime's  fayour  or  her  frown, 

For  lack  or  glut,  for  loss  or  gain, 
I  neyer  dodge,  nor  up  nor  down : 

But  swing  what  way  the  ship  shall  swim. 

Or  tack  iu>out  with  equal  trim. 

I  suit  not  where  I  shall  not  speed, 

Nor  trace  the  turn  of  every  tide ; 
If  simple  sense  will  not  succeed, 

I  make  no  bustling,  but  abide : 
For  shining  wealth,  or  scaring  wo, 
I  force  no  mend,  I  fear  no  foe. 

Of  upe  and  downs,  of  ins  and  outs, 

Ot  they're  i'  the  wrong,  and  we're  i'  the  right, 
I  shun  the  rancours  and  the  routs ; 

And  willing  well  to  ereiy  wight, 
Whaterer  turn  the  matter  takes, 
I  deem  it  all  but  ducks  and  drakes. 

With  whom  I  feast  I  do  not  fawn. 
Nor  if  the  folks  should  flout  me,  faint ; 

If  wonted  welcome  be  withdrawn, 
I  cook  no  kind  of  a  complaint : 

With  none  disposed  to  disagree. 

But  like  them  best  who  best  like  me. 

Not  that  I  rate  myself  the  rule 
How  all  my  betters  should  behare ; 

Bat  fame  shall  find  me  no  man's  fool. 
Nor  to  a  set  of  men  a  slave : 

I  loTe  a  friendship  free  and  frank, 

And  hate  to  hang  upon  a  hank. 

Fond  of  a  true  and  trusty  tie, 

I  never  loose  where'er  I  link ; 
Though  if  a  business  budges  by, 

I  talk  thereon  just  as  I  think ; 
Mt  word,  my  work,  my  heart,  my  hand. 
Still  on  a  side  together  stand. 

If  names  or  notions  make  a  noise, 

Wliaterer  hap  the  question  hath. 
The  point  impartially  I  poise, 

And  read  or  write,  but  without  wrath ; 

*  One  poem,  entitled  Carelen  Content,  la  so  perfectly  fai  the 
manner  of  EUabeth'a  age,  that  we  can  hardly  beUeve  it  to  be 
an  faBitatkm,  but  are  almost  disposed  to  think  that  Byrom  had 
limsiiinisil  It  £nm  soma  old  anthorw— aouTasT. 


For  should  I  bum,  or  break  my  braina. 
Pray,  who  will  pay  me  for  my  pains  I 

I  love  my  neighbour  as  myself. 
Myself  like  him  too,  by  bin  leave ; 

Nor  to  his  pleasure,  power,  or  pelf. 
Came  I  to  crouch,  as  I  conceive : 

Dame  Nature  doubtless  has  designed 

A  man  the  monarch  of  his  mind. 

Now  taste  and  try  this  temper,  sirs, 
Mood  it  and  brood  it  in  your  breaat ; 

Or  if  ye  ween,  for  worldly  stirs. 
That  man  does  right  to  mar  hia  nt^ 

Let  me  be  deft,  and  debonair, 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  care. 

A  PaiioraL 

My  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent. 
When  Phoebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went ; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  bicail ; 
Sure  ne?er  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  bleat! 
Rut  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind, 
Wliat  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  1 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  Spring ;  but  alas !  it  was  aht. 

With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  she^ 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep : 
I  was  so  good-humoured,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day ; 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peeviiih  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy,  as  never  was  known. 
My  fair  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drowned. 
And  my  heart — I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  poood. 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  was  there, 
'Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear : 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side. 
And  still,  as  it  murmurs,  do  nothing  but  chide; 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful,  while  1  go  in  pain  I 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  com- 
plain. 

My  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  Phoebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they ; 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  tiieir  time^ 
When  Spring,  Love,  and  Beauty,  were  all  in  their 

prime; 
But  now,  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pats, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass ; 
Be  still,  then,  I  cry,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad. 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  8e« 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  fair  one  and  me  ; 
And  Phoebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
'  Come  hither,  poor  fellow ;'  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry  '  Sirrah ;'  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook : 
And  I'll  ffive  him  another;  for  why  should  not  Tkaj 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phoebe's  away  t 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  have  I  stCD, 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green ! 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shades 
The  com  fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  madel 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  thou|^h  all  are  atul  then^ 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear : 
'Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  ejei, 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  throng 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too ; 
Winds  over  us  whispered,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat. 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  thej  nng  on^ 
The  woods  are  bat  lonely,  tM  melodj^  gont : 
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Her  Toice  in  the  oonoert,  m  now  I  hATe  found, 
Oato  ereiy  thing  elie  its  agreeable  found. 

Roee,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue  t 
And  where  is  the  Tiolet't  beautiful  blue  I 
Doei  ought  of  iti  gweetneae  the  bloMom  beguile  I 
That  roMdowy  thoee  dainiee,  why  do  they  not  nuile  f 
Ah  I  rirals,  I  tee  what  it  wai  that  tou  aretty 
And  made  youraelTes  fine  for — a  plaoe  in  her  bteait : 
You  put  on  your  coloun  to  pleasure  her  eye, 
To  be  plucked  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps  till  my  Phoebe  return! 
While  amidst  the  soft  lephyr's  cool  breeaes  I  bum : 
Hethinks,  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
I  oould  breathe  on  hit  wings,  and  twould  melt  down 

the  lead. 
Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  ny  dear. 
And  rest  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here. 
Ah  Colint  old  Time  is  full  of  delay, 
Nor  will  budge  one  foot  iSuter  for  all  thou  eanst  say. 

Will  no  pitying  power,  that  hears  me  complain^ 
Or  cure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain  t 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  remore ; 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  Uto  without  lore  I 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return,  " 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah  1  what  shall  I  dot  I  shall  die  with  despair ; 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your  fair. 

lOde  to  a  Tobacco  Ptpc] 

[One  of  six  imltatloos  of  Bagllah  poeto,  wilttsn  on  the  sob- 
Jeot  at  tobaooo,  bj  Iiuo  Hswkina  j^iime«  a  gentleniMi  of 
ftarCune,  bom  I70B,  died  17001  Tbe  prsMPt  pooni  is  the  imita- 
tkn  of  AmbroiB  FhlUpo.] 

Little  tube  of  miehty  power. 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour. 
Object  of  my  warm  desire. 
Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire ; 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist, 
With  my  finger  gently  braced ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest, 
With  my  little  stopper  prest ; 
And  the  sweetest  blins  of  blisses. 
Breathing  from  thy  balmy  kisses. 
Happ^  t&ce,  and  thrice  again, 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men ; 
Who  when  again  the  night  retuns. 
When  again  the  taper  bums. 
When  again  the  cncket's  eay 
(Little  cricket  full  of  play;. 
Can  afford  his  tube  to  feed 
With  the  fragrant  Indian  weed: 
Pleasure  for  a  nose  dirine. 
Incense  of  the  god  of  wine. 
Happ^  thrice,  and  thrice  again, 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men. 

ISomff-^Away/  let  nou^  to  Love  Ditpleanmg.*'] 

Away  I  let  nought  to  lore  displeasing. 

My  Winifreda,  move  your  care ; 
Let  nought  delay  the  heavenly  blessing, 

Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 

What  though  no  grants  of  royal  donon. 
With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood ; 

Well  shine  m  more  suMtantial  honours, 
And,  to  be  noble,  we'll  be  good. 

Our  name  while  rirtue  thus  we  tender. 
Will  sweetly  sound  where'er  'tis  spoke ; 

And  all  the  great  ones,  they  shall  wonder 
How  they  respect  such  little  folk. 

•  TUs  bosntifU  pises  has  boon  flRODsoMij  asooEfbsd  to  John 
Oflbcit  Ooopor,  aottiorof  a 
rks,w]wdlsdtel7n. 


What  though,  from  fortune's  lamh  bounty. 
No  mighty  treasures  we  possess ; 

Well  find,  within  our  pittance,  plenty. 
And  be  content  without  excess. 

Still  shall  each  kind  retuming  seaeon 

Sufficient  for  our  wishes  give ; 
For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reason. 

And  that's  the  only  life  to  live. 

Through  youth  and  age,  in  lore  excelling, 
Well  hand  in  hand  togethbr  tread  ; 

Sweet-smiling  peace  shall  crown  our  dwellings 
And  babes,  sweet-smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

Hbw  should  I  love  the  pretty  creatures. 
While  round  my  knees  they  fondly  dung  I 

To  see  them  look  their  mother's  features. 
To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother's  tongue  I 

And  when  with  envy  Time  transported. 
Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  joys ; 

Toull  in  Your  girls  a^in  be  courteid. 
And  I'll  go  wooing  m  my  boys. 


TRAGIC  DRAMATIBT& 

The  tragic  drama  of  this  period  bore  the  impreM 
of  the  French  school,  in  which  cold  correctness  or 
torgid  declamation  was  more  regarded  than  the 
natural  delineation  of  character  and  the  fire  of  genius. 
One  improrenient  was  the  complete  separation  of 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Otway  and  Southeme  had 
marred  the  effect  of  some  of  tneir  most  pathetic  and 
irapressiye  dramaa,  by  the  intermiztore  of  fkrdcal 
and  licentious  scenes  and  characters,  but  they  were 
the  last  who  committed  this  inoongmity.  PubUo 
taste  had  become  more  critical,  ai£d  perhaps  by* 
the  papers  of  Addison  in  the  *  Spectator,^  and  other 
essayists,  at  well  as  by  the  general  dilRislon  of  lite* 
rature  and  knowledge.  Grant  names  were  now  en- 
listed in  the  aeryioe  of  the  stage.  Eashion  and 
interest  combined  to  draw  forth  dramatic  talent 
A  writer  for  the  stage,  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
like  tbe  public  orator,  has  the  gratiflcation  of  *  wit- 
nessing his  own  triumphs ;  of  seeing  in  the  plaudits, 
tears,  or  smiles  of  delighted  spectators,  the  strongest 
testimony  to  his  own  powers.'  The  publication  of 
his  play  may  also  insure  him  the  fiune  and  profit  of 
authorship^  If  successful  on  the  stage,  the  remu* 
neration  was  then  considerable.  Authon  were  ge- 
nerally allowed  the  profits  of  three  nights'  p^orm- 
ances ;  and  Goldsmith,  we  find,  thus  derived  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pounds  by  Sht  Stoopt  to 
Conquer,  The  genius  of  Garrick  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  lending  firesh  attraction  and  popidarity 
to  the  stage.  Authon  were  ambitious  of  fame  as 
well  as  profit  by  the  exertions  of  an  actor  so  wdl 
fitted  to  portray  the  yarious  passions  and  emotioot 
of  human  nature,  and  who  partially  succeeded  in 
recalling  the  English  taste  to  the  geniua  of  Shak- 
speare. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  consiucuotts  of  the 
tragic  dramatists  was  the  author  of  the  *  Night 
Thoughts,'  who,  before  he  entered  the  churcli,  pro- 
duced three  tragedies,  all  having  one  peculiarity, 
that  they  ended  in  suicide.     7ae  Revenge,  still  a 

Sopular  acting  play,  contains,  amidst  some  rant  and 
yperbole,  passages  of  strong  passion  and  ek)qiient 
declamation.  I«ike  Othello, '  The  Revenge'  is  founded 
QD.  jealousy,  and  the  principal  character,  Zanga,  if 
a  Moor,  llie  latter,  son  of  the  Moorish  king  Ab- 
dallah,  is  taken  prisoner  after  a  conquest  by  the- 
Spaniards,  in  which  his  father  fell,  and  is  con- 
demned to  servitude  by  Don  Alonzg  In  reyenge^ 
he  iowi  the  aeeds  of  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  his 
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tod  to  redeem  pMt  erron,  I  aold  the  rerenioiiy  sold  it 
for  a  scantT  lom,  and  lost  it  among  TiUiuni. 

(Mr,  Why,  fiuewell  All  then. 

Bfv.  Liberty  and  life.    Come,  kneel  and  curM  me. 

Mn  B,  Thai  hear  me,  heaven.  [KnedtJ]  Look  down 
with  mercy  on  hit  sorrowi !  Qvn  softnen  to  hit  looks, 
and  quiet  to  hit  heart !  On  me,  on  me,  if  mitenr  must 
be  the  lot  of  either,  multiply  misfortunet  I  1*11  bear 
them  patiently,  to  he  be  happT  I  These  hands  shall 
toil  for  his  support ;  these  eyes  be  lifted  up  for  hourly 
blessinp  on  him ;  and  erery  duty  of  a  fond  and  faith- 
fol  wife  be  doubly  done  to  cheer  and  comfort  him. 
So  hear  me  I  so  reward  me !  [iUses. 

Be9,  I  would  kneel  too,  but  that  offended  hearen 
would  turn  my  prayers  into  curses ;  for  I  have  done  a 
deed  to  make  lue  horrible  to  you. 

MnB.  What  deed! 

Jar,  Ask  him  no  questions,  madam ;  this  last  mis- 
fiiitune  has  hurt  his  brain.  A  little  time  will  give 
him  patiftufiti 


Bt!9,  Why  is  this  Tillain  heref 

firdL  To  give  tou  liberty  and  safety.  There, 
nadam,  is  his  dischaige.  [(fivei  a  paper  to  ChadoUt,'\ 
The  anest  last  night  was  meant  in  friendship,  but 
came  too  late. 

Char,  What  mean  you,  sir! 

fiMb.  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say ;  I  would  haye 
kert  hit  hands  from  blood ;  but  was  too  late. 

Mr9  B.  His  hands  from  blood  I    Whose  blood  I 

Skttk,  From  Lewson's  blood. 

(%ar.  No,  Tillain  I  Tet  what  of  Lewion ;  speak 
^niekly. 

Shtk.  Tou  are  ignorant  then;  I  thought  I  heard 
tfe  murderer  at  confession. 

Char,  What  murderer  1  And  who  is  murdered  1 
Not  Lewsont  Say  he  Utcs,  and  I  will  kneel  and 
vonhipycu. 

8i^,  And  so  I  would ;  but  that  the  tongues  of  all 
ay  murder.  I  came  in  pity,  not  in  malice ;  to  save 
tM  brother,  not  kill  the  sister.    Your  Lewson's  dead. 

Char.  O  horrible  1 

Be9,  ^flDoe,  I  chaige  you.    Proceed,  sir. 

ShJt,  No ;  jostioe  may  stop  the  tale ;  and  here's  an 
eridenoe. 

SntarBATM. 

Bata,  The  news,  1  see,  has  reached  you.  But  take 
eomfort,  madam.  [7\>  Charlotte.']  There's  one  with- 
oat  inquiring  for  you ;  go  to  him,  and  lose  no  time. 

CSbor.  O  imseiyl  miseiy  I  [Exit. 

Mrt  B.  Follow  her,  Jarris ;  if  it  be  true  that  Lew- 
m's  dead,  her  grief  may  kill  her. 

Botes.  Jarris  must  stay  here,  madam ;  I  have  some 
questions  for  him. 

Sutk.  Rather  let  him  fly ;  his  eridenoe  may  crush 
kii  master. 

Bfv.  Why,  ay ;  this  looks  like  management. 

Boles.  He  found  yon  quarrelling  with  Lewson  in 
At  street  last  night  [To  BeveHey. 

Mrt  B,  So;  1  am  sure  he  did  not. 

Jar.  Or  if  I  did 

•  Mn  B.  Tis  iislse,  old  man ;  they  had  no  quarrel, 
ttsK  waf  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

Bef,  Lei  him  proeeecl,  I  say.  O !  I  am  sick !  sick ! 
Beach  a  chair.  [Jarvit  brmga  it,  he  eitM  doten, 

MnB,  Yoa  droop  and  tremble,  Iotc.  Yet  you 
m  iBBoeenk    If  Lewson's  dead,  you  killed  him  not. 

Enter  Dawsow. 

Btefc.  Who  wnt  for  Dawson? 
Bak$,  Twat  L    We  haye  a  witness  too,  yoa  little 
Oinkot    Without  therel 
Adfc.  WhatwiliMSil 

ArifhtODtu    Lodkilhim. 


Enter  CMAaitorra  and  Lswsoji. 

[Mn  B.,  on  perceiving  Lewson^  goet  into  a 
hytteric  laughs  and  tinkt  on  Jarris. 

Stuk.  Lewson  I    Orillainsl  TillainsI 

[To  Bates  and  Bawson. 

Mn  B.  Ris«n  from  the  dead  !  Why,  this  is  unex- 
pected happiness ! 

Char.  Or  U  it  his  ghost !  [Tb  SttJcely."]  That  sight 
would  please  you,  sir. 

Jar.  What  riddle  is  thist 

Bev,  Re  quick  and  tell  it,  my  minutes  are  but  few. 

MnB.  Alas!  why  so!  You  shall  live  long  and 
happily. 

Lew.  While  shame  and  punishment  shall  rack  that 
riper.  [Points  to  Stukely.]  The  tale  is  short ;  1  was 
too  busy  in  his  secrets,  ai:d  therefore  doomed  to  die. 
Bates,  to  prevent  the  murder,  undertook  it ;  I  kept 
aloof  to  give  it  credit. 

Char,  And  give  me  pangs  unutterable. 

Lew.  I  felt  them  all,  and  would  hare  told  you  ;  but 
vengeance  wanted  ripeiiiiig.  The  Tillain's  scheme  was 
but  half  executed  ;  the  arrest  by  Dawsou  followed  the 
supposed  murder,  and  now,  dei>cndiug  on  his  once 
wicxed  associates,  he  comes  to  fix  the  guilt  on  Be- 
yerley. 

Bates,  Dawson  and  I  arc  witnesses  of  this. 

Lew.  And  of  a  thousand  frauds ;  his  fortune  ruined 
by  sharpers  and  false  dice ;  and  Stukely  sole  contriver 
and  possessor  of  all. 

Daw.  Had  he  but  stopped  on  this  side  murder,  we 
had  been  TiUains  still. 

Lew.  [To  Beverley.]  How  does  my  fnend  t 

Bev.  Why,  well.     Who's  he  that  awks  met 

Mn  B.  'TIS  Lewson,  love.    Why  do  you  look  to  at 

him! 

Bev.  [  Wildly.]  They  told  nie  he  was  murdered ! 

3f  rt  B.  Ay  ;  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 

Bev.  Iiond  nie  your  hand ;  the  room  turns  round. 

Lew.  This  villain  here  disturbs  him.  Keinove  him 
from  his  sifht ;  and  on  vour  lives  see  that  you  guard 
him.  [StuEtly  u  toL-en  ojf^  by  JJawson  and  BiUa.]  How 
is  it,  sir! 

Bev.  'TIS  herp,  and  here.  [Pointing  to  his  head  and 
heart.]     And  now  it  tears  me  1 

Mn  B.  You  feel  convulsed,  too.  What  is  it  dis- 
turbs you  t 

Bev.  A  furnace  rages  in  this  heart.  [Laving  his 
hand  upon  his  ktart.]  Down,  re?<tlfss  flames !  down  to 
your  native  hell ;  there  you  shall  rack  nie  !  Oh,  for  a 
pause  from  pain  I  Where  is  my  wife !  Can  you  for- 
give me,  love ! 

MnB.  Alas!  for  what! 

Bev.  For  meanly  dyin":. 

Mn  B.  No ;  do  not  nay  it. 

Bev.  As  truly  as  my  soul  must  answer  it.  Had 
Jarvis  staid  this  moniing,  all  hod  been  well;  but, 
pressed  by  shame,  pent  m  a  prison,  and  tormented 
with  my  pan^rs  for  you,  driven  to  despair  and  mad- 
ness, I  took  the  advantage  of  his  absence,  corrupted 
the  poor  wretch  he  left  to  guard  me,  and  swallowed 
poison. 

Lew.  Oh,  fatal  deed  ! 

Bev.  Ay,  most  accursed.  And  now  I  go  to  my  ac- 
count. Bend  mc,  and  let  me  kneel.  [They  Ufihim 
from  his  chair,  and  support  him  on  his  knees,]  111 
pray  for  you  too.  Thou  Power  that  mad'st  me,  hear 
me.  If,  for  a  life  of  frailty,  and  this  too  hasty  deed 
of  death,  thy  justice  doom  me,  here  I  acquit  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  if,  enthroned  in  mercy  where  thou  sitt'st, 
thy  pity  hast  beheld  me,  send  me  a  gleam  of  hope, 
that  in  these  last  and  bitter  moments  my  soul  may 
taste  of  comfort!  And  for  these  mourners  here,  0 
let  their  lives  be  peaceful,  and  their  deaths  happy. 

Mn  B.  Restore  him,  heaven  1     O,  lave  him,  laye 
him,  or  let  me  die  too  I 
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Bought  flocks  and  berda,  and  gradually  brought  forth 
Our  secret  wealth.    But  Ood's  all-teeing  eye 
Beheld  our  aTarioe»  and  imote  us  sore ; 
For  one  \rr  one  all  our  own  children  died. 
And  he,  the  stranger,  sole  remained  the  heir 
Of  what  indeed  was  his.    Fain  then  would  I, 
^Vho  with  a  Other's  fondness  loTed  the  boy. 
Hare  trusted  him,  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth, 
With  his  own  secret ;  but  my  anxious  wife, 
Foreboding  erU,  nerer  would  consent. 
Meanwhile  the  stripling  grew  in  years  and  beauty ; 
And,  as  we  oft  obs^ea,  he  bore  himself. 
Not  as  the  ofispring  of  our  cottage  blood. 
For  nature  will  brnk  out :  mild  with  the  mild. 
But  with  the  toward  he  was  fierce  as  fire, 
And  ni^t  and  day  he  talked  of  war  and  arms. 
I  set  myself  against  his  warlike  bent ; 
But  all  in  Tain ;  for  idien  a  desperate  band 

Of  robbers  from  the  sarage  mountains  came 

Lady  R.  Eternal  ProTidence  I    What  is  (hy  name  t 
PrtM,  My  name   is    Norral ;   and   my  name  he 


Lady  R.  Tis  he,  'tis  he  himself  I  It  is  my  son! 
O,  sorereign  mercy  I  Twas  my  child  I  saw! 
No  wonder,  Anna,  that  my  bosom  burned. 

AwM.  Just  are  your  transports :  ne*er  was  woman's 
heart 
ProTed  with  such  fierce  extremes.    High-fated  dame  I 
But  yet  remember  that  you  are  beheld 
By  serrile  ms ;  your  gestures  may  bo  seen 
Impassioned,  strange ;  perhaps  your  words  o'erheard. 

LadyR,  Well  dost  thou  counsel,  Anna ;  Heaven  be- 
stow 
On  me  that  wisdom  which  my  state  requires  I 

Amia.  The  moments  of  deliberation  pass, 
And  soon  tou  must  resolre.    This  useful  man 
Must  be  dismissed  in  safety,  ere  my  lord 
Shall  with  his  brave  delirerer  return. 

PrtM,  If  I,  amidst  astonishment  and  fear, 
Hare  of  your  words  and  gestures  rightly  judged. 
Thou  art  the  daughter  of  my  ancient  master ; 
The  diild  I  rescued  from  the  flood  is  thine. 

Lady  R.  With  thee  dissimulation  now  were  fain. 
I  am  indeed  the  daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm ; 
The  ^ild  thou  rescuedst  from  the  flood  is  mine. 

Ptu,  BlcMod  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a  poor 
man! 
My  poverty  hath  saved  my  master's  house. 

lid^  R*  Tliy  words  surprise  me;  sure  thou  dost  not 
feign! 
The  tear  stands  in  thine  eye :  such  love  from  thee 
Sir  Malcolm's  house  deserved  not,  if  ari^t 
ThoQ  told'st  the  stoiy  of  thy  own  distress. 

/Vu.  Sir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the  flower ; 
The  fastest  friend,  the  best,  the  kindest  master ; 
But  ah !  he  Imew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  that  battle,  where  his  gallant  son. 
Your  own  biave  brother,  fel^  the  good  old  lord 
Orev  deepoate  and  reckless  of  the  world ; 
And  never,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  forth 
To  overlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
Br  them  I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame ; 
May  heaven  so  judge  me  as  I  judged  my  makter. 
Ana  Ood  so  love  me  as  I  love  his  race! 

Lady  R,  His  zaoe  shall  yet  reward  thee.    On  thy 
fisith 
Depends  the  fato  of  thpr  loved  master's  hoosei 
Bcmembefsst  thou  a  bttle  lonely  hut, 
nai  like  a  hoW  hermitage  ai^>ears 
Among  the  cliA  of  Carnm? 

/Vis.  I  remember 
Tho  oottage  of  the  diflk 

LadyR.  Tis  that  I  mean ; 
Then  dwells  a  man  of  venerable  age, 
Who  in  mr  firther's  service  spent  ms  youth : 
Tell  Urn  I  ant  thee,  and  with  him  remain^ 


Till  I  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare, 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  me  hast  told.    No  more  but  this,  and  thou 
Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days ; 
Thy  8on  so  long  shall  call  thee  father  still, 
And  all  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  saved 
The  son  of  Douglas,  and  Sir  Malcolm's  heir. 

John  IIomb,  author  of  Douglcu^  was  by  birth  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Home ;  his 
father  was  town-clerk  uf  Leith,  where  the  poet  was 
born  in  1722.  He  entered  the  church,  and  suc- 
ceeded Blair,  author  of  *  The  Grave/  as  minister  of 
Athelstaneford.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had 
taken  up  arms  as  a  volunteer  in  1745  against  the 
Chevalier,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  old  castle  of  Doune,  whence  he 
effected  his  escape,  with  some  of  his  associates,  by 
cutting  their  blankets  into  shreds,  and  letting 
themselves  down  on  the  ground.  The  romantic 
poet  soon  found  the  church  as  severe  and  tyran- 
nical as  the  army  of  Charles  Edward.  So  vio- 
lent a  storm  was  raised  by  the  fact  that  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  had  written  a  play,  that  Home 
was  forccil  to  succumb  to  the  presbytery,  and  re- 
sign his  living.  Lord  Bute  rewarded  him  with  the 
sinecure  office  of  conservator  of  Scots  privileges  at 
Campvere,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  III.  in 
1760,  when  the  influence  of  Bute  was  paramount, 
the  poet  received  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum.  He 
wrote  various  other  tragedies,  which  soon  passed 
into  oblivion ;  but  with  an  income  of  about  £600  per 
annum,  with  an  easy,  cheerful,  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  ci^oying  the  friendship  of  David 
Hume,  Blair,  Robertson,  and  all  the  most  distin- 
guished for  rank  or  talents,  John  Home's  life  glided 
on  in  happy  tranquillity.  He  survived  nearly  aU 
his  associates,  and  died  in  1808,  aged  eighty-six. 

Among  the  other  tragic  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned Mallet,  whose  drama  of  Elvira  was  highly 
successful,  and  another  drama  by  whom,  MuMtapha, 
enjoyed  a  factitious  popularity  by  glancing  at  the 
characters  of  the  king  and  Sir  Itobert  Walpole. 
Glover,  author  of  *  Leonidas,*  also  produced  a  tragedy, 
Boadicea^  but  it  was  found  deficient  in  interest  for  a 
mixed  audience.  In  this  play,  Davies,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Garrick,  relates  that  Glover  *  preserved 
a  custom  of  the  Druids,  who  enjoined  the  persons 
who  drank  their  poison  to  turn  Uieir  faces  towards 
the  wind,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
potion  !*  Horace  Walpole  was  author  of  a  tragedy, 
The  Mytterkma  Mother^  which,  though  of  a  painfiol 
and  revolting  nature  as  to  plot  and  incident, 
abounds  in  vigorous  description  and  striking  ima- 
gery. As  Walpole  had  a  strong  predilection  for 
Gothic  romance,  and  had  a  dramatic  turn  of  mind, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote  himself 
more  to  the  service  of  the  stage,  in  which  he  would 
have  anticipated  and  rivalled  the  style  of  the  Ger- 
man drama.  The  *  Mysterious  Mother'  has  never 
been  ventured  on  the  stage.  The  Grecian  Davahter, 
by  Murphy,  produced  in  1772,  was  a  classic  subject, 
treated  in  the  French  style,  but  not  destitute  of 
tenderness. 

[AgaiiMt  the  Cnuada,'] 

I  here  attend  him. 
In  expeditions  which  I  ne'er  approved. 
In  holy  wars.     Your  pardon,  reverend  father. 
I  must  declare  I  think  such  wars  the  fruit 
Of  idle  courage,  or  mistaken  zeal ; 
Sometimes  ofrapiue,  and  religious  rage. 
To  every  mischief  prompt.  •  • 

*        *        Sure  I  am,  tis  madness. 
Inhuman  madness,  thus  from  half  the  world 
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To  drain  itd  blood  Mid  treasure,  to  neglect 

Each  art  of  peace,  each  care  of  government ; 

And  all  for  what  t    By  spreading  desolation. 

Rapine,  and  slaughter  o*er  the  other  half, 

To  gain  a  conquest  we  can  never  hold. 

I  venerate  this  land.    Those  sacred  hills, 

Thoi«e  vales,  those  cities,  trod  bj  saints  and  prophets, 

Bj  God  himself,  the  scenes  of  heavenlj  wonders, 

Inspire  me  with  a  certain  awful  joy. 

But  the  same  God,  mv  friend,  pervades,  sustains, 

Surrounds,  and  fills  this  univenal  firame ; 

And  every  land,  where  spreads  his  vital  presence. 

His  all-enlivening  breath,  to  me  is  holy. 

Excuse  me,  Theald,  if  I  go  too  far : 

I  meant  alone  to  say,  I  think  these  wars 

A  kind  of  persecution.    And  when  that^— 

That  most  absurd  and  cruel  of  all  vices. 

Is  once  begun,  where  shall  it  find  an  end  t 

Each  in  his  turn,  or  has  or  claims  a  right 

To  wield  its  dagger,  to  return  its  furies. 

And  first  or  last  they  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Thomsoit's  Edward  and  Skononu 

Wh^  should  we  kill  the  best  of  passions.  Love! 
It  aids  the  hero,  bids  Ambition  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  inspires  immortal  deeds. 
Even  softens  brutes,  and  adds  a  grace  to  Virtue. 

Thomsoii's  SopkemUbtu 

[^Miioaladationt  of  Old  Mtn.'\ 

Those  old  men,  those  plodding  mve  state  pedants. 
Forget  the  course  of  youth ;  their  crooked  prudence. 
To  bafleness  verging  still,  forgets  to  take 
Into  their  fine-spun  iichcmes  the  generous  heart. 
That,  through  toe  cobweb  system  bursting,  lays 
Their  labours  waste. 

Thomson's  Tancrtd  and  Siffimmmda. 

[Awfulneu  qfa  Scene  of  Pagan  RUet.'] 

This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle : 
Here,  Romans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
Gaze  on  the  solemn  scene ;  behold  yon  oak. 
How  8tem  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him :  mark  yon  altar. 
The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  rugged  base ; 
These  cliffs,  these  yawning  caverns,  this  wide  circus, 
Skirted  with  unhewn  stone ;  they  awe  my  soul. 
As  if  the  very  genius  of  the  place 
Himself  appeared,  and  with  terrific  tread 
Stalked  through  his  drear  domain.  And  vet,  my  friends. 
If  shapes  like  his  be  but  the  fancy's  coinage. 
Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power  that  reigns 
'Mid  the  lone  majesty  of  untamed  nature, 
Controlling  sober  reason  ;  tell  me  else. 
Why  do  these  haunts  of  baxiMUX>us  superstition 
Overcome  me  thus !  I  scorn  them  ;  yet  they  awe  me. 

IfAsoii's  Caraelaent, 

{^Against  HomiddeJ] 

Think  what  a  sea  of  deep  perdition  whelms 
The  wretch's  trembling  soul,  who  launches  forth 
Unlicensed  to  eternity.     Think,  think, 
And  let  the  thought  restrain  thy  impious  hand. 
The  race  of  man  is  one  vast  marshalled  army, 
Summoned  to  pass  the  spacious  realms  of  Time^ 
Their  leader  the  Almighty.     In  that  march 
Ah !  who  may  quit  his  post  t  when  hif  h  in  air 
The  chosen  archangel  rides,  whose  right  hand  wields 
The  imperial  standard  of  Heaven's  providence, 
Which,  dreadful  sweeping  through  the  vaulted  sky. 
Overshadows  all  oreation. 

Masom'B  JB^^VMa. 


ISolitMde  on  a  BatOe  Fkld.} 

I  have  been  led  by  solitary  care 
To  yon  dark  branches,  spreading  o'er  the  brook. 
Which  murmurs  through  the  camp ;  diis  mighty 
Where  once  two  hundred  thousand  sons  of  war. 
With  restless  dins  awaked  the  midnight  hour. 
Now  horrid  stillness  in  the  vacant  tents 
Sits  undisturbed ;  and  these  incessant  rills. 
Whose  pebbled  channel  breaks  their  shalloiw 
Fill  with  their  melancholy  sounds  my  ears. 
As  if  I  wandered,  like  a  lonely  hind, 
0*er  some  dead  fkUow,  far  from  all  resort : 
Unless  that  ever  and  anon  a  eroan 
Bursts  from  a  soldier,  pillowed  on  his  shield 
In  torment,  or  expiring  with  his  wounds,^ 
And  turns  my  fixed  attention  into  horror. 

GLOTaB*a 


[Fcrgivenem,'] 

So  prone  to  error  is  our  mortal  frame, 
Time  could  not  step  without  a  trace  of  komr. 
If  waxy  nature  on  the  human  heart, 
Amid  its  wild  varie^  of  passioni. 
Had  not  impressed  a  soft  and  yielding 
That  when  offences  give  reeeutmeni  birtb. 
The  kindly  dews  of  penitence  may  raiaa 
The  seeds  of  mutual  mercy  and  foigii 

iPortUude.'] 

But,  prince,  remember  tlitB 
The  vows,  the  noble  uses  of  affliction ; 
Preserve  the  quick  humanitv  it  gives. 
The  pityine,  social  sense  of  human  weakness ; 
Yet  keep  thy  stubborn  fortitude  entire. 
The  manly  heart  that  to  another's  wo 
Is  tender,  but  superior  to  its  own. 
Learn  to  submit,  yet  learn  to  conquer  fortune ; 
Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  offices  of  life ;  to  life  itself, 
With  all  its  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  loose. 
Chief,  let  devotion  to  the  sovereign  mind, 
A  steady,  cheerful,  absolute  dependence 
In  his  best,  wisest  government,  possess  thea. 
In  thoughtless  gay  prosperity,  when  all 
Attends  our  wish,  when  nought  is  seen  around  i 
But  kneeling  slavery,  and  obedient  fortune  ; 
Then  are  blind  mortals  apt,  within  themselves 
To  fly  their  stay,  forgetful  of  the  giver  ; 
But  when  thus  humbled,  Alfred,  as  thou  art. 
When  to  their  feeble  natural  powers  reduced, 
'TIS  then  they  feel  this  univenal  truth 
That  Heaven  is  all  in  all,  and  man  is  nothing 


COMIC   DRAMATIBXa 

The  comic  muse  was,  during  this  period,  man 
successful  than  her  tragic  sister.  In  tlie  ieign  of 
George  II.,  the  witty  and  artificial  comedies  of 
Vanbnigh  and  Farquhar  began  to  lose  their  grovid^ 
both  on  account  of  their  Ucentiousnesa,  and  the 
formal  system  on  which  they  were  constructed  with 
regard  to  characters  and  expression.  In  their  nam, 
Garrick,  Foote,  and  other  writers,  placed  «  set  of 
dramatic  compositions,  which,  though  often  of  t 
humble  and  unpretending  character,  exercised  great 
influence  in  introducing  a  taste  for  more  natimi 
portraitures  and  language ;  and  these  agidn  led  the 
way  to  the  higher  productions,  which  we  are  stiB 
accustomed  to  refer  to  TeneratiTely,  as  the  legiti- 
mate English  comedies. 
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CTGLOPJEDIA  OF 


nlTSli 


EatL  We  harenot  Men  the  gentlemAn ;  Irat  lie  hM 
the  family  you  mention. 

Tmy,  The  daughter  a  tall,  trapeung,  trolloping, 
talkatrre  maypole ;  the  son  a  pretty,  well-bred,  agree- 
able youth,  that  ereiybody  ii  fond  of. 

Mar,  Our  information  difien  in  this :  the  daughter 
is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ;  the  son  an 
awkward  booby,  reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother's 
apron-string. 

Tortf,  He-he-hem.    Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  hare  to 
tell  you  is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr  Hardcastle's 
house  this  night,  I  beliere. 
ffatt.  Unfortunate! 

Tony.  It's  a  Ions,  dark,  boggy,  dangerous  way. 
Stinffo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr  Hardcastle's 
[wiiMng  at  the  Landlord] — Mr  Hardcastle's  of  Quag- 
mire-raanh.    You  understand  met 

Zaiui.    Master    Hardcastle's  t    Lack-a-daisyl    my 
masters  you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong,     \\niien 
you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  you  should  haye 
croiified  down  Squash-lane. 
3/ar.  Cross  down  Squash-lane  f 
Land.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward  till 
you  came  to  four  roads. 
Mar.  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet! 
Tony.  Ay;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only 
one. 
Mar.  O,  sir !  you're  facetious. 
Tony.  Then,  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go 
sideways  till  you  come  upon  Crack-skull  Common ; 
there  you  must  look  sharp  for  the  track    of  the 
wheel,  and  go  forward  till  you  come  to  Farmer  Mur- 
rain's bam.     Coming  to  the  farmer's  bam,  you  are 
to  tum  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then 
to  the  right  about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old 

mill 

Mar,  Zoimds !  man,  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the 
longitude ! 
IIomL  AVhat^s  to  be  done,  Marlowt 
Mar.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception ; 
though  perhaps  the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Land.  Alack,  master!  we  haye  but  one  spare  bed 
in  the  whole  house. 

Tony.  And  to  my  knowledge  that's  taken  up  by 
three  lodgers  already.  [After  a  patue,  in  whick  Ihe 
rest  seem  disconcerted.}  I  have  hit  it :  don't  you  think, 
Stingo,  our  landlady  would  accommodate  the  gentle- 
men by  the  fireside  with  three  chairs  and  a  bol- 
ster! 
ITast.  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 
Mar.  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bol- 
ster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you !  Then  let  me  see — ^what  if 
you  go  on  a  mile  farther  to  the  Buck's  Head,  the  old 
Buck's  Head  on  tho  hill,  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the 
whole  country. 

Hast.  0  hoi  so  we  haye  escaped  an  adventure  for 
this  night,  however. 

Land.  [Apart  to  Tony."]  Sure  you  bean't  sending 
them  to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  you  t 

Tony  Mum !  you  fool,  you  ;  let  them  find  that  out 
[To  them.]  You  have  only  to  keep  on  straight  for- 
ward till  you  come  to  a  large  house  on  the  road-side : 
youll  see  a  pair  of  large  horns  over  tho  door ;  that's 
the  sign.  Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly  about 
you. 

Hast.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  servants 
can't  misit  the  way. 

Tony.  No,  no :  but  I  tell  you  though,  the  landlord 
id  rich,  and  going  to  leave  on  business ;  so  he  wants  to 
he  thought  a  gentleman,  saving  your  prenence,  ho,  he, 
he!  He'll  be  for  giving  you  his  company ;  and,  ecod  J 
if  you  mind  him,  he'll  persuade  you  that  his  mother 
was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 
LtuuL  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but  a 


keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  in  thewkols 
county. 

Mar.  Well,  if  he  supplies  ns  with  thete,  wb  shall 
want  no  further  connexion.  We  are  to  tam  to  the 
right,  did  you  say ! 

Tony.  No,  no,  straight  forward.    Fll  Just  sttp  ay- 
self  and  show  you  a  piece  of  the  way.    [lb  At  Ltmi 
hrd,]    Muml 


Enter  HAmBCAtraa. 

Hard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  yoQ  an  heartily  wel- 
come. Which  is  Mr  Marlowt  iMar,  advamem,}  Sit, 
you're  heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  ynj,  you  see^ 
to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  mis  I  I  like 
to  give  them  a  hearty  reception,  in  the  old  style,  aft 
my  gate ;  I  like  to  see  their  hones  and  trunks  takea 
care  of. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  He  has  got  our  names  fh>m  the  ser- 
vants already.  [To  Hard^  We  approye  your  cantlsn 
and  hospitality,  sir.  [To  H€Ut.]  1  have  been  task- 
ing, George,  of  changing  our  travelling  dresses  in  the 
morning ;  I  am  grown  confoundedly  a«£amed  of  mins. 

Hard.  I  beg,  Mr  Marlow,  you'U  use  no 
in  this  house. 

Hast.  I  fancy,  you're  right :  the  first  blow  is  half 
the  battle.    We  must,  however,  open  the  <**»»pifc|g^r 

Hard.  Mr    Marlow — Mr    Hastings — genUemeih— 


pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  Thw  is 
Liberty-hall,  gentlemen;  you  may  do  josi  as  yea 
please  here. 

Mar,  Yet,  Geoige,  if  we  open  the  campaign  tos 
fiercely  at  firHt,  we  may  want  ammunition  before  it  is 
over.  We  must  show  our  generalship  by  socoziqgi  if 
necensary,  a  retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr  Marlow,  pots 
me  in  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  when  hs 
went  to  besiege  Deuain.  He  first  summoned  the  gw* 
rison— 

Mar.  Ay,  and  we'll  summon  your  gaxrison,  old  bej. 

Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which  migpt 
consist  of  about  five  thousand  men 

Hast.  Marlow,  what's  o'clock  t 

Hard.  I  8ay  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  yon,  hs 
summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of 
five  thouMind  men— — 

3far.  Five  minutes  to  seven. 

Hard.  Which  might  coniiist  of  about  five 
men,  well  appointed  with  stores,  aramnnitiosL  sad 
other  implements  of  war.  Now,  says  tho  Duke  ef 
Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood  next  to  hni 
— ^you  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks— 111  pawn 
my  dukedom,  says  he«  but  I  take  that  garriaosi  with- 
out spilling  a  drop  of  blood.    So— 

Mar.  WHiatt  My  good  friend,  if  yon  civ*  ns  a 
glass  of  punch  in  the  meantime,  it  would  Srip  m  Is 
carry  on  the  siege  vrith  vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir! — This  is  the  most  nniieeoanisUt 
kind  of  modesty  I  eysr  met  with*  lAmit, 
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[Arrival  at  the  S^tppo$ed  Imu] 
Enter  Marlow  and  IlASTnroe. 

Hast.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  wd- 
come  once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a  desn 
room  and  a  good  fire.  Upon  my  wend  a  rerj  wsll- 
looking  house ;  antique,  but  creditable. 

Mar.  The  usual  fate  of  a  laice  tn«t>rf<y,  Hiaying 
first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it  hss 
at  last  come  to  levy  contributions  as  an  inn. 

Hast.  As  you  say,  we  passengefs  are  to  be  taxed  to 
pay  all  these  fineries.    I  haye  often  seen  a  good  side-  \ 
board,  or  a  marble  chimney-pieoe^  though  not  actually 
put  in  the  bill,  inflame  the  bill  confoundedly. 

Mar.  Travellers  must  pay  in  all  places ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for 
luxuries ;  in  bod  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starrsd. 
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Mcr.  Yeiy  sir,  ponch.  A  cUm  of  warm  punch  after 
ovr  j<niniej  will  be  comfortable. 

Enter  BsBTAirr  vttli  a  teakwdi 

Hus  ia  Libertj-hall,  joa  know. 

Hasrd*  Heie*t  a  cup,  lir. 

Mar.  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Libertj-hall,  will  only 
let  as  hare  just  what  he  pleases.  \Amdt  to  Hatt, 

Hard,  [Takmg  ike  cup.^  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to 
jour  mind.  I  haTe  prepiMred  it  with  mj  own  hands, 
and  I  beliere  yoall  Am  the  ingredients  are  tolerable. 
Will  jou  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  ur  I  Here,  Mr 
Ifariow,  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

{Drmkt,  and  givea  the  cup  to  Marlow, 

Mar,  A  Terr  impudent  fellow  this ;  but  he*s  a  cha- 
racter, and  I'll  humour  him  a  little,  [ilnck.]  Sir, 
my  eenioe  to  you. 

HaMt,  I  s&e  this  fellow  wants  to  ffire  us  his  com- 
pany, and  forests  that  he's  an  innkeeper  before  he 
has  learned  to  oe  a  gentleman.  [Atide, 

Mar.  From  the  excelloice  of  your  cup,  my  old 
fiicod,  1  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of  business  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Wann  work  now  and  then 
at  elections,  I  suppose. 

[Oiva  the  tankard  to  ffardcatUe, 

Hard,  No,  ^ ;  I  have  long  civen  that  work  over. 
Knee  our  betten  hare  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  elect- 
ing each  other,  there's  no  business  for  us  that  sell  ale. 

[Oivei  the  tankard  to  Haatmgt, 

Hatt.  So,  yon  hare  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
I  fretted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of  goremment, 
like  other  people ;  but  finding  myself  eveiy  day  grow 
more  angiy,  and  the  goremment  growing  no  better, 
I  left  it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more 
troable  my  bead  about  who's  in  or  who's  out  than  I 
do  about  John  Nokes  or  Tom  Stiles.    So  my  serrice 

to  JOU. 

HatL  So  that,  with  eating  abore  stairs  and  drink- 
ing below,  with  reeeiring  you(  friends  within  and 
amusing  them  without,  you  lead  a  good,  pleasant, 
bustling  life  of  it. 

Hard,  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  that's  certain. 
Half  the  diflerenoes  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this 
Ycrr  pariour. 

Mar.  [After  drinking,}  And  you  have  an  argument 
in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  Weut- 
minster-halL 

Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little 


Mar,  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  erer  heard  of  an 
innkeeper's  philosophy.  [Ande. 

HarL  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  at- 
tack them  on  erery  quarter.  If  you  mid  their  reason 
manageable,  you  attack  them  with  your  philosophy ; 
if  yoa  find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attack  them  with 
this.     Here's  your  health,  mr  philoHopher.      [Drink». 

Hard.  Good,  yery  good ;  thank  you ;  ha!  ha!  Your 
cencraUhip  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene  when 
he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade.  You 
shall  hear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  think  it's 
almost  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your 
philosophy  got  in  the  house  for  supper! 

Hard,  For  supiier,  sir  I  Was  erer  such  a  request 
to  a  man  in  his  own  house !  [Atidt. 

Mar,  Yes,  sir ;  supper,  sir ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appe- 
tite. I  shall  make  deriliflh  work  to-night  in  the  lar- 
dcr«  I  promiM  you. 

Hard.  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  nerer  my  eyes  be- 
hdd.  [Atide,}  Why  rsally,  sir,  as  for  supper  I  can't 
well  tell.  My  Doiotny  and  the  cookmaid  settle  these 
things  between  them.  I  leaye  these  kind  of  things 
entinely  to  them. 

Mar,  Yoa  do,  do  yon  f 

Hard.  Entirely.    By  the  by,  I  beliere  they  are  in 


actual  consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  this  mo- 
ment in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their 
privy-council.  It's  a  way  1  have  got.  When  I  trayel, 
I  always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the 
cook  be  called.     No  offence  1  hope,  sir. 

Hard.  0  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least :  yet,  I  dont 
know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cookmaid,  is  not  yeiy 
communicatire  upon  these  occasions.  Should  we  send 
for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Uatt.  Let*8  see  the  list  of  the  litfder,  then.  I  al- 
ways match  nnr  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [To  HardcwitU^  who  locJa  at  them  with  fir- 
prite.]    Sir,  he's  rciy  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 

Head.  Sir,  you  hare  a  rieht  to  command  here. 
Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's 
supper :  I  beliere  it's  drawn  out.  Your  manner,  Mr 
Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  unde,  Colonel 
Wallop.  It  was  a  oaying  of  his  that  no  man  was 
sure  ot  his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it. 

[JScrrant  bringt  in  the  hiU  offare^  and  exit. 

Hast.  All  upon  the  high  ropes  !  His  uncle  a  colo- 
nel !  We  shall  soon  hear  of  hiR  mother  being  a  justice 
of  neace.     [A tide.]     But  let's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [Pcnuing.]  What's  here!  For  the  first 
course  ;  for  the  second  course ;  for  the  dessert.  The 
devil,  sir  I  Do  you  think  we  hare  brought  down  the 
whole  Joiners'  Company,  or  the  Corporation  of  Bed- 
ford, to  eat  up  sucn  a  supper !  Two  or  three  little 
things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 

Hast.  But  let's  hear  it. 

Mar.  [JReading.]  For  the  first  course  :  at  the  top, 
a  pie  and  prune  sauce.    *    * 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry, 
pig,  with  prune  sauce,  is  yeiy  good  eating.  Their  im- 
pudence confounds  me.  {Aiide.}  Gentlemen,  you 
are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you  please.  Is 
there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  retrencn  or  alter, 
gentlemen  ? 

Mar.  Item :  a  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and  sau- 
sages, a  florentine,  a  shaking-pudding,  and  a  dish  of 
tiff— taff — tafTcty  cream. 

Hart.  Confound  your  made  dishes !  I  shall  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and  yellow 
dinner  at  the  French  ambassador's  table.  1  m  for 
plain  eating. 

Hard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing 
you  like ;  but  if  tliere  be  any  thing  you  have  a  par^ 
ticular  fancy  to 

Mar,  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  ex- 
quisite, that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  an- 
other. Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much  for  supper : 
and  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and  properly 
taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I  intreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You 
shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar,  Leave  that  to  you !  I  protest,  sir,  you  must 
excuse  mc ;  I  always  look  to  the^e  things  myself. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy 
on  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it.  A  very  trouble- 
some fellow,  as  ever  I  met  with.  {Aiide. 

Hard.  Well,  »ir,  I'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend  you. 
This  may  be  modem  modesty,  but  I  never  saw  anything 
look  so  like  old-fashioned  impudence.  (Aiide. 

[Examt  Mar,  and  Hard, 

Hart.  So,  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to  grow 
troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  with  those  assi- 
duities which  are  meant  to  please  himt  Ha!  what 
do  1  see !    MiHS  Neville,  by  all  that's  happy  1 

Two  years  after  Goldsmith's  dramatic  triumph,  a 
still  greater  in  legitimate  comedy  arose  in  the  per- 
son of  that  remarkable  man,  who  suryived  down  to 
our  own  day,  Richard  Bbinslet  Sheridan.  On 
the  17th  of  January  1775,  liis  play  of  The  Eiwde  was 
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I  belMTt  jrou  lutvo  reason  for  what  70a  lay, 
indeed. 

Sir  F.  Bcflidea,  I  can  tell  you,  it  is  not  always  so 
lafe  to  leave  a  play  in  the  hands  of  those  who  write 
themfleires. 

Sneer.  What !  they  may  steal  from  them  t  eh,  my 
dear  Plagiaxy! 

Sir F.  SmLl  to  be  sure  they  may;  and,  esad! 
aenre  your  best  thoui^hts  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children, 
disfigure  them  to  make  'em  pass  for  their  own. 

Siuer,  But  your  present  work  is  a  sacrifice  to  Mel- 
pomene ;  and  he,  you  know,  nerer 

Sir  F.  That's  no  security.  A  dexterous  plagiarist 
may  do  anything.  Why,  sir,  for  aught  I  know  he 
miiht  take  out  some  of  the  best  things  in  my  tragedy 
and  put  them  into  his  own  comedy. 

Sneer,  That  might  be  done,  I  dare  be  sworn. 

Sir  F,  And  then,  if  such  a  person  gires  you  the 
Icaat  hint  or  assistance,  he  is  deiVilish  apt  to  take  the 
merit  of  the  whole. 

Dem,  If  it  succeeds. 

&r  F.  At  I  but  with  regard  to  thie  piece,  I  think 
I  can  hit  that  gentleman,  for  I  can  safely  swear  he 
nerer  read  it. 

Smeer*  111  tell  you  how  you  may  hurt  him  more. 

I^F.  Howl 

Smeer,  Swear  he  wrote  it. 

Sir  F.  Plague  on*t  now.  Sneer;  I  shall  take  it  ill. 
I  believe  you  want  to  take  away  my  character  as  an 
author! 

Sneer.  Then  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  rery  much 
obliged  to  me. 

fSrF.  Eht  sir  I 

Dan.  O !  you  Imow  he  nerer  means  what  he  sayi. 

Sir  F.  Sincerely,  then,  you  do  like  the  piece  I 

Snmr.  Wonderfully! 

Sir  F.  But,  come  now,  there  must  be  something 
that  Ton  think  might  be  mended,  eh  I  Mr  Dangle,  has 
nothing  struck  you  t 

Dan.  Why,  Aith,  it  is  but  an  ungracious  thing  for 
the  moflt  part  to— 

Sir  F,  With  most  authors  it  is  just  so,  indeed ;  they 
are  in  general  strangely  tenacious ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  am  nerer  so  well  pleased  as  when  a  judicious  critic 
points  out  any  defect  to  me ;  for  what  is  the  puri>ose 
of  diowing  a  work  to  a  firiend  if  you  don't  mean  to 
profit  by  his  opinion  t 

Snter.  \erf  true.  WHiy  then,  though  I  seriously 
admire  the  piece  upon  tne  whole,  yet  there  is  one 
small  objection  which,  if  youll  give  me  leaye,  111 
mention. 

iSfr  F.  Sir,  you  can't  oblige  me  more. 

Sneer.  I  think  it  wants  incident. 

Sir  F.  Good  God !  you  surprise  me !  wants  incident? 

Sneer.  Yes ;  I  own  I  think  the  incidents  are  too  fbw. 

Sir  F.  Good  God  I  Beliere  me,  Mr  Sneer,  there  is 
■o  penon  for  whose  judgment  I  hare  a  more  implicit 
deference ;  but  I  protest  to  you,  Mr  Sneer,  I  am  only 
appi«hensire  that  the  incidents  are  too  crowded.  My 
dear  DaB|le,  how  does  it  strike  you  I 

Dem.  Really,  I  can't  agree  with  my  friend  Sneer. 
I  think  the  plot  quite  sufficient ;  and  the  four  first 
acta  by  many  degrees  the  best  I  erer  teeA  or  saw  in 
mj  lUe.  If  I  might  venture  to  sugsest  anything,  it  is 
that  the  interest  rather  falls  off  in  t3ie  fifth. 

Sir  F.  Rises,  I  believe  you  mean,  sir. 

Dan.  "So ;  I  don't,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  F.  Tea,  yes,  you  do,  upon  my  soul ;  it  certainly 
dont  fall  ofl^  I  assure  you ;  no,  no,  it  don't  fall  ofiT. 

Dmu  Now,  Mn  Dangle,  did'nt  you  say  it  struck 
jta  in  ihe  same  li^t  I 

Mn  D.  No,  in&ed,  I  did  not.  I  did  not  see  a 
UnH  m  ukj  part  of  the  play  fmrn  the  beginning  to 
thread. 

SirF.  Upon  my  aoul,  the  women  are  the  beet 
Jodgee  after  aUI 


Mn  D.  Or  if  I  made  any  objection,  I  am  sure  it 
was  to  nothing  in  the  piece ;  but  that  I  was  afraid  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  little  too  long. 

Sir  F.  Pray,  madam,  do  you  speak  as  to  duration 
of  time ;  or  do  you  mean  that  the  story  is  tediously 
spun  out! 

Mn  D.  0  lud  1  no.  I  speak  only  with  reference  to 
the  usual  length  of  acting  plays. 

Sir  F.  Then  I  am  very  happy — ^veiy  happy  indeed ; 
because  the  play  is  a  short  play,  a  remarkably  short 
play.  I  should  not  venture  to  difier  with  a  lady  on  a 
point  of  taste ;  but  on  these  occasions  the  watch,  yoo 


know,  is  the  critic 


Mr 


Mn  D.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  must  have  been 
Dangle's  drawling  manner  of  reading  it  to  me. 

Sir  F.  0\  ii  Air  Dangle  read  it,  tlutt's  quite  another 
affair ;  but  I  assure  you,  Mrs  Dangle,  the  first  evening 
you  can  spare  me  three  hours  and  a  half,  III  under- 
take to  read  you  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
the  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  allow  time  for  the 
music  between  the  acts. 

Mn  2>.  I  hope  to  see  it  on  the  stage  next.       \ExiU 

Dan.  Well,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  you  ma^  be  able  to 
set  rid  as  easily  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  aa  yoa 
do  of  ours. 

Sir  F.  The  newspapers!  sir,  they  are  the  moel 
villanous,  licentious,  abominable,  infernal — ^not  that 
I  ever  read  them ;  no,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  look 
into  a  newspaper. 

Dan.  You  are  ouite  right;  for  it  certainly  must 
hurt  an  author  of  delicate  feelings  to  see  the  libertiee 
they  take. 

tiir  F.  No ;  quite  the  contrary ;  their  abuse  is,  in 
fact,  the  best  panegyric ;  I  like  it  of  all  things.  An 
author's  reputation  is  only  in  danger  from  their  sup- 
port. 

Sneer.  Wliy,  that's  true ;  and  that  attack,  now,  on 
you  the  other  day 

SirF.  What!  where! 

Don.  Ay  I  you  mean  in  a  paper  of  Thursday ;  it 
was  completely  ill-natured  to  be  sure. 

SirF.  0!  so  much  the  better;  ha!  ha!  ha!  I 
wouldn't  have  it  otherwise. 

Dan.  Certainly,  it  is  only  to  be  laughed  at,  for 

Sir  F.  You  don't  happen  to  recollect  what  the 
fellow  said,  do  you  I 

Sneer.  Pray, '  Dangle ;  Sir  Fretful  seems  a  little 
anxious 

Sir  P.  O  lud,  no  !  anxious,  not  I,  not  the  least— I 
— but  one  may  as  well  hear,  vou  know. 

Dan.  Sneer,  do  y<m  recollect  t  Make  out  some- 
thing. [Ande, 

Sneer.  I  will.  [To  Dangle,']  Yes,  yes,  I  remembtt 
perfectly. 

Sir  P.  Well,  and  pray  now — not  that  it  signifies 
what  might  the  gentleman  say  t 

Sneer.  Why,  he  roundly  asserts  that  you  have  not 
the  slightest  invention  or  original  genius  whatever, 
though  you  are  the  greatest  traduoer  of  all  other 
authors  living. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  very  good. 

Sneer.  That  as  to  comedy,  you  have  not  one  idea  of 
your  own,  he  believes,  even  in  your  commonplace 
book,  where  stray  jokes  and  pilfered  witticisms  are 
kept  with  as  much  method  as  the  ledger  of  the  lost 
and  stolen  office. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  pleasant. 

Sneer.  Nay,  that  you  are  so  unlucky  as  not  to  have 
the  skill  even  to  steal  with  taste ;  but  that  you  glean 
from  the  refuse  of  obscure  volumes,  where  more  judi- 
cious plagiarists  have  been  before  you ;  so  that  the 
body  of  your  work  is  a  composition  of  diegs  and  sedi- 
ments, like  a  bad  tavern's  worst  wine. 

iSTtri^.  Ha,hal 

Stteer.  In  your  more  serious  efforts,  he  says,  your 
bombast  would  be  less  intolerable  if  the  thoughta 
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were  erer  suited  to  the  expresnionB ;  but  the  homeli- 
ness of  the  sentiment  stares  through  the  fantastic  in- 
cumbrance of  its  fine  language,  like  a  clown  in  one  of 
the  new  uniforms. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha! 

Sneer,  That  jour  occasional  tropes  and  flowers  suit 
the  seneral  coarseness  of  jour  style,  as  tambour  sprigs 
would  a  ground  of  linsey-woolsey;  while  your  imita- 
tions of  Shakspeare  resemble  the  mimicry  of  Pal- 
staff's  page,  and  are  about  as  near  the  standard  of  the 
original. 

&rP,  Ha! 

Sneer.  In  short,  that  eren  the  finest  passage^  you 
steal  are  of  no  serrice  to  you  ;  for  the  poverty  of  your 
own  language  prerents  their  assimilating,  so  that 
they  lie  on  Uie  surface  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren 
moor,  encumbering  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
fertilize. 

Sir  P,  [After  ffreat  agitation,^  Now,  another  person 
would  be  rexed  at  this. 

Sneer.  Oh!  but  1  wouldn't  have  told  you,  only  to 
divert  you. 

Sir  P.  I  know  it.  I  aw  diverted — ha,  ha,  ha!  not 
the  least  invention !  ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good,  very 
good! 

Sneer.  Yes ;  no  genius !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dan.  A  severe  rogue,  ha,  ha,  ha! — ^but  you  are 
quite  right,  Sir  Fretful,  never  to  read  such  nonsense. 

Sir  i^  To  be  sure ;  for  if  there  is  anything  to  one's 
praise,  it  is  a  foolish  vanity  to  be  gratified  at  it ;  and 
if  it  is  abuse,  why  one  is  always  sure  to  hear  of  it 
from  some  good-natured  friend  or  other ! 

{!%£  Anatomy  of  Character  performed  by 
Undiaritablenesi.] 

[Prom  *  The  School  for  Scandal.*] 

Kama  enters  to  Lady  Snkbrwbix  and  Joskph  Surpacs. 

L<tdy  S.  Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do !  Wliat's 
the  matter  t 

Maria.  Oh  I  there  is  that  disaereeablc  lover  of 
mine.  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  has  just  called  at  my 
guardian's  with  his  odious  uncle,  Crabtree  ;  so  I  slipt 
out,  and  ran  hither  to  avoid  them. 

Lady  S.  Is  that  all  I 

Jotqth  S.  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the 
partv,  madam,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  so 
much  alanned. 

Lady  S.  Nay,  now  you  are  severe ;  for  I  dare  swear 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  you  were  here. 
But,  my  dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done  that  you 
should  avoid  him  so  ? 

Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing — but  'tis  for  what 
he  has  said :  his  conversation  is  a  perpetual  libel  on 
all  his  acouaintance. 

Joeeph  S.  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  not  knowing;  him — for  he'll  abuse  a  stranger 
just  as  soon  as  his  best  friend  ;  and  his  uncle  Crab- 
tree's  M  bad. 

Lady  S.  Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowance.  Sir 
Benjamin  is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria.  For  my  part,  1  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its 
respect  with  me  when  I  see  it  in  company  with 
malice.     What  do  you  think,  Mr  Surface! 

Joteph  S.  Certainly,  madam ;  to  smile  at  the  jest 
which  plants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast  is  to  become 
a  principal  in  the  mischief. 

Lady  S.  Pshaw! — there's  no  possibility  of  beinf 
witty  without  a  little  ill  nature :  the  malice  of  a  good 
thing  is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick.  What's  your 
opinion,  Mr  Surface  t 

Joseph  S.  To  be  sure,  madam  ;  that  conversation, 
where  the  spirit  of  raillery  is  suppressed,  will  ever  ap- 
pear tedious  and  insipid. 

Maria*  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  far  scandal  may 


be  allowable ;  but  in  a  man,  I  am  tare,  H  is  always 
contemptible.  We  have  pride,  envy,  rivalahip^  and  a 
thousand  little  motives  to  depreciate  each  other;  bti 
the  male  slanderer  must  have  the  oowaidioe  of  a 
woman  before  he  can  traduce  one. 

Enter  Ssrvant. 

Serr,  Madam,  Mrs  Candour  is  below,  and  if  jeor 
ladyship's  at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Lady  S.  Beg  her  to  walk  in.  [BxU  SenftmL']  Now, 
Maria,  however,  here  is  a  character  to  ^nr  taate ;  lor 
though  Mrs  Candour  is  a  little  talkative,  eveiy  body 
allows  her  to  be  the  best  natured  and  beet  aort  ii 
woman. 

Maria.  Yes — ^with  a  very  eross  affectation  of  good 
nature  and  benevolence,  she  does  more  mischief  than 
the  direct  malice  of  old  Crabtree. 

Joeepk  S.  I'faith  that's  true,  Ladj  Sneerwell: 
whenever  I  hear  the  current  running  againil  Hm 
characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think  them  in  waA 
danger  as  when  Candour  undertakes  their  defence. 

J^idy  S.  Hush  ! — here  she  ist 

Enter  Mn  Carooub. 

Mrt  C.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  bow  hMiwt  JM 
been  this  century  1  Mr  Surface,  what  newa  do  yea 
hearl — though  indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  think  OM 
hears  nothing  else  but  scandal. 

Joseph  S.  Just  so,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs  0.  Oh,  Maria  !  child— ^what !  is  the  whok 
affair  off  between  you  and  Charles  !  Hii  extrara- 
gance,  I  presume — the  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 

Maria.  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  the  town  kaf  m 
little  to  do. 

Mrs  C.  True,  true,  child  :  but  there's  no  ttopping 
people's  tongues.  I  own  I  was  hurt  to  hear  it,  as  I 
mdeed  was  to  learn,  from  the  same  quarter,  that  yAir 
^ardian.  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  have  not  a^eed 
latelv  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 

Ittaria.  'TIS  strangely  impertinent  for  people  te 
busv  themselves  so. 

Mrs  C.  Very  true,  child:  but  what's  to  be  deael 
People  will  talk — there's  no  preventing  it.  Why,  il 
was  but  yesterday  I  was  told  tnat  Mite  Gadabout  Md 
eloped  with  Sir  Filligree  Flirt.  But  there'e  no  mind' 
ing  what  one  hears ;  though,  to  be  ■ure»  I  had  thll 
from  very  good  authority. 

Maria.  Such  reports  are  highly  scandalone. 

Mrs  C.  So  they  are,  child — ^shameful,  ahaiMlUI 
But  the  world  is  so  censorious,  no  character  enepsa 
Well,  now,  who  would  have  suspected  your  fiMM* 
Miss  Prim,  of  an  indiscretion !  Vet  such  is  the  ill- 
nature  of  people  that  they  say  her  uncle  stopt  hor  iMt 
week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  Yofk  mail  mlh 
her  dancine-master. 

Maria.  I'll  answer  for't  there  are  no  grooads  §m 
that  report. 

Mrs  C.  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world,  I  den  ■ 
swear ;  no  more,  probably,  than  for  the  etorr  riimlileJ 
last  month  of  Mrs  Festino's  affair  with  Colonel  Cm- 
sino;  though,  to  be  sure,  that   matter  wae  MMt 
rightly  cleared  up. 

Joseph  i>.  The  license  of  invention  tome  ptoflt 
take  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Maria.  I'is  so — but,  in  my  opinion,  thoee  who  f^ 
port  such  things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mrs  C.  To  be  sure  they  are ;  tale-bearen  ai«  •■  Wi 
as  the  tale-makers — 'tis  an  old  obeervation,  and  aveiy 
true  one :  but  what's  to  be  done,  as  1  said  befeiet  how 
will  you  prevent  people  from  iedking  I  To-day  Mm  I 
Clockitt  assured  me  Mr  and  Mrs  Honeymoon  wite  ti 
last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  tne  reat  of  thtir 
acquaintance.  *  *  No,  no !  tale^beerai^  at  1 
said  before,  are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale-maken. 

Joseph  S.  Ah  !  Mrs  Candour,  if  every  body  hil 
your  forbearance  and  good-nature  1 
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Jfrt  C.  I  oonfeaa,  Mr  Sui&ce,  I  cannot  bear  (o  hear 
people  attacked  behind  their  iMMka ;  and  when  ugly 
ciicaiiietancee  come  out  against  our  acquaintance,  I 
own  I  alwaye  lore  to  think  the  beet.  By  the  by,  I  hope 
*tis  not  true  that  your  brother  it  abeolutely  ruined  t 

Jofeph  S.  1  tJtk  afraid  his  drcumetanoee  are  Teiy 
bad  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mn  C  Ah  1  I  heard  so— but  you  mutt  tell  him  to 
keep  up  his  spirite  ;  ererybody  almost  is  in  the  same 
way — Lord  Spindle,  Sir  fhomaa  Splint,  and  Mr  Nickit 
— all  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week ;  so,  if  Charles  is 
undone,  hell  find  half  his  acquaintance  ruined  too ; 
and  that,  you  know,  is  a  consolation. 

Jottph  S.  Doubtless,  ma'am — a  Tery  great  one. 

Enter  SsaTAnr. 

Serp,  Mr  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

lExitServtmL 
Lady  S.  So,  If  aria,  you  see  your  lorer  pursues  you ; 
poritiVely  you  shan't  escape. 

Baler  CmABTmss  and  Sir  Bivjamih  BACKBira. 

Crab.  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand.  Mrs  Can- 
dour, I  douT  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  my 
nephew.  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite !  Kgad  !  ma'am,  he 
has  a  pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty  poet,  too ;  isn't  he. 
Lady  Sneerwell  j 

Sir  B.  O  fie,  uncle! 

Crah.  Shj,  ^gad,  it's  true ;  T  back  him  at  a  rebus 
or  a  charade  against  the  bent  rhymer  in  the  kingdom. 
Has  your  ladyship  heard  the  epigram  he  wrote  last 
week  on  Lsdy  Frizzle's  feather  catching  fire  I  Do, 
Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the  charade  you  made  last 
night  extempore  at  Mrs  Drowzie's  couTersarione. 
Coofte  now ;  your  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your 
fscond  a  great  naral  commander,  and— ■ 

Air  B.  Uncle,  now — prithee 

CVa6.  rfaith,  na'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to  hear 
hemr  ready  he  ui  at  theiie  things. 

LmdjfS,  I  wonder.  Sir  Benjamin,  you  nerer  publish 
anything. 

Sir  B.  To  say  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  Teiy  vulgar  to 
print ;  and  as  my  little  productions  are  mostly  satires 
and  lampoons  on  particular  people,  I  find  they  circu- 
late man  by  giving  copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends 
of  the  parties,  ilowerer,  I  hare  some  love  elegies, 
vriiich,  when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles,  I  mean 
logiTe  the  public. 

vrab.  *Fore  heaven,  ma'am,  they'll  immortalise 
jpQ  I  you  will  be  handed  down  to  ponterity,  like  Pe- 
tisrdiV  Laura,  or  Waller's  Sacharissa. 

Sir  B.  Yes,  madam,  1  think  you  will  like  them, 
wiwn  3rou  idiall  nee  them  on  a  beautiful  quarto  page, 
■hm>  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  shall  murmur  through  a 
meadow  of  margin.  'Fore  gad  they  will  be  the  most 
eWjpsnt  thinp  of  their  kind  ! 

(h^h.  But,  ladies,  that's  true — ^have  yon  heard  the 

Mra  C.  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of 

Omfr.  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it — Miss  Nicely  is 
fMDff  to  be  married  to  her  own  footman. 

MrtC  Impossible! 

CV«6.  Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  B,  Tis  veiy  true,  ma'am ;  evexything  is  fixed, 
and  tha  wedding  liveries  bespoke. 

Onb,  Yes ;  vA  they  do  say  there  were  very  press- 
inir  wasotts  for  it. 

hadf  &  Why,  I  hare  heard  something  of  this  before. 

Mft  C  It  can't  be  ;  and  I  wonder  any  one  should 
bdifsve  aoeh  a  story  of  so  prudent  a  lady  as  Miss 

Miealy. 

Sitr  B,  O  lud !  ma'am,  that's  the  Tery  reason  'twas 
helUfed  at  once.  She  has  always  been  so  cautious 
aad  ao  nsenred  that  everybody  was  sure  there  was 
MOM  reason  for  it  at  bottom. 

Mf»0»  Why,  to  ba  sure,  a  tala  of  scandal  is  aa  fatal 


to  the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady  of  her  stamp  as  a  fever 
is  generally  to  those  of  the  strongest  constitutions. 
But  there  is  a  sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation  that  is 
always  ailing,  yet  will  outlive  the  robuster  chaxacten 
of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  B,  True,  madam,  there  are  valetudinarians  in 
reputation  as  well  as  constitution;  who,  being  con- 
scious of  their  weak  part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of 
air,  and  supply  their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  cir* 
cumspection. 

Mrs  C.  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake.  Yon 
know.  Sir  Benjamin,  very  trifling  circumstances  often 
give  rise  to  the  most  injurious  tales. 

Crah.  That  they  do,  1*11  be  sworn,  ma'am.  0  lud ! 
Mr  Surface,  pray  is  it  true  that  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver, 
is  coming  home  t 

Joseph  S,  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Cr€U>,  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  timeu 
You  can  scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe  t  Sim!  com- 
fort whenever  he  returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother 
has  gone  on. 

Joseph  S,  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  bo 
sure ;  out  1  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  preju- 
diced Sir  Oliver  against  him.     He  may  reform. 

Sir  B,  To  be  sure  he  may ;  for  my  part  I  never  be- 
lieved him  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  principle  as  people 
say ;  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told 
nobody  is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Ou6.  That's  true,  egad,  nephew.  If  the  Old  Jewry 
was  a  ward,  I  believe  Charles  would  be  an  alderman  : 
no  man  more  popular  there !  I  hear  he  pays  as  many 
annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine ;  and  that,  whenever  he 
is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  his  health 
in  all  the  synagogues. 

Sir  B,  \et  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour. 
They  tell  me,  when  he  entertains  his  friends,  he  will 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securities ; 
hare  a  score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  antechamber, 
and  an  officer  behind  every  guest's  chair. 

Joseph  S  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  gm- 
tlemen ;  but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  feelmgs 
of  a  brother. 

Maria.  Their  malice  is  intolerable.  Lady  Sneer^ 
well,  I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning  :  I'm  not  very 
well.  [ExU  Ifaria, 

Mrs  C,  0  dear  !  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

Lady  S.  Do,  Mrs  Candour,  follow  her:  she  may 
want  your  assistance. 

Mrs  (7.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am.  Poor 
dear  girl,  who  knows  what  her  situation  may  be ! 

[Exit  Mrs  Candowr, 

Lady  S.  'Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwithstanding  their 
difierence. 

Sir  B.  The  young  lady's  penchant  is  obvious. 

Crab.  But,  Benjamin,  you  must  not  give  up  the 
pursuit  for  that :  follow  her,  and  put  her  into  good 
humour.  Repeat  her  some  of  your  own  verses.  Come, 
I'll  assist  you. 

Sir  B.  Mr  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you ; 
but,  depend  on't,  your  brother  is  utterly  undone. 

Crab,  O  lud,  ay  !  undone  as  ever  man  was.  Cant 
raise  a  guinea! 

Sir  B.  And  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was 
moveable. 

Crab.  I  hare  seen  one  that  was  at  bis  house.  Not 
a  thing  left  but  some  empty  bottles  tliat  were  over- 
looked, and  the  family  pictures,  which  I  believe  are 
framed  in  the  waiut^ots. 

Sir  B,  And  I'm  very  sorry,  also,  to  hear  some  bad 
stories  against  him. 

Crab.  Oh!  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that*i 
certain. 

Sir  B.  But,  however,  as  he  is  your  brother 

Crab.  We'll  tell  you  all  another  opportunity. 
[ExevaU  CraUres  omL  Sir 
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Ihtke.  Stend  off;  70U  an  a  commoner;  nothing 
voder  nobility  approaches  Kittj. 

Sir  a.  You  are  ao  deriliMh  proud  of  yoar  nobility. 
KoWy  I  think  we  hare  more  true  nobility  than  you. 
Lei  me  tell  you,  sir,  a  knicht  of  the  shire 

Ihike.  A  kni^t<^theahiret  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  mighty 
honour,  truly,  to  lepreaent  all  the  fooLi  in  the  county. 

KiL  O  lud  1  this  ii  charming  to  see  twx>  noblemen 
qnurreL 

Sir  H»  Why,  any  fool  maj  be  bora  to  a  title,  but 
only  a  tnw  man  can  make  himaelf  honourable. 

itC  Well  Mid,  ^  Uany,  that  is  good  morillity. 

JhJgg,  I  hope  you  make  Mme  di&rence  between 
hieivditarf  hoDoon  and  the  hnxiae  of  a  mob. 

KiL  VoT  imact,  my  lord ;  now,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  ff.  u  you  BiakeaM  of  your  hereditaij  honours 
to  acnen  7^^  from  debi 

IhJbe,  Zounds!  lir,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  f 

KiL  Hold,  hold  I  I  shall  hare  some  fine  old  noble 
blood  amlt  hen.    Ha'  done.  Sir  Hany. 

Sir  M.  Not  I ;  w^,  ha  U  always  raluing  himself 
upon  hit  upper  house. 

Ddbk  We  hare  dicnity.  {Slow, 

Sir  H,  But  what  oeoomes  of  your  dignity,  if  we 
fcfiiae  the  supplies  f  \,Qyick. 

KiL  PMee,  pcaee;  hare's  lady  Bab. 

Ealir  Last  B^ali  BsaTAiiT  In  a  ohsta. 

DemrLadrBabl 

Lmdtf  Ab,  Mn  Kitty,  your  serrant:  I  was  afraid 
of  taking  cold,  and  so  <^ered  the  chair  down  stain. 
Wall,  and  how  do  you  t  Hy  lord  duke,  your  serrant, 
and  Sir  Hairy  too,  yours. 

IhJoe.  Your  ladrship's  deroted. 

Lady  B.  I'm  anaid  I  hare  trespassed  in  point  of 
time.  [Xoofct  on  her  wcOcA.]  But  I  got  into  my 
iarourite  author. 

Dmhe,  Yes,  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her  studies  this 
morning ;  some  wicked  poem. 

Ladf  B.  Oh,  you  wretch  1  I  nerer  read  but  one 
book. 

KiL  What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  oft 

Lady  B.  Shikspur.    Did  you  never  read  Shikspurl 

fit  ShikspnrI  Shikspurl  Who  wrote  it  1  No,  I 
Barer  read  Shikspur. 

Lady  B.  Then  you  hare  an  immense  plearare  to  come. 

KiL  Well,  then.  111  read  it  orer  one  afternoon  or 
otiwr.    Here's  Lady  Charlotte. 

Krtv  Ladt  CBABXiom's  Maid  in  a  dialr. 

Dear  La^  Charlottel 

Lady  &  OhI  Mrs  Kitty,  I  thought  I  nerer  should 
bane  readied  your  house.  Such  a  fit  of  the  cholic 
seiaad  ma.  Oh  I  Lady  Bab,  how  long  has  your  lady- 
ship been  heiel  My  chairmen  were  such  drones.  My 
Im  duke  I  tbe  pink  of  all  good  breeding. 

Z>Mfa.  OhI  ma'am.  [BowiNt;. 

jMiy  C*  And  Sir  Harry !   Your  serrant,  Sir  Harry. 

[Formaliy. 

Sir  H.  Madam,  your  serrant :  I  am  sorxy  to  hear 
yovr  ladyship  has  been  ilL 

Zacfy  0.  You  must  give  me  leare  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  that  smtow,  sir.    Remember  the  Park. 

6tr  H.  The  Park!  Ill  explain  that  aifair,  madam. 

hadiy  €•  I  want  none  of  your  explanations. 

\Sc(Knif\iXly. 

SirH,  Dear  Lady  Charlotte ! 

Ladiy  C.  No,  sir ;  I  hare  obserred  your  coolness  of 
late,  and  despise  you.    A  trumpery  Imroiiet  1 

^tr  ^.  I  see  how  it  is ;  nothing  will  satisfy  you  but 
nobility.    That  sly  dog,  the  marquis 

Lady  C.  None  of  your  reflections,  sir.  The  marquis 
la  a  person  of  honour,  and  abore  inquiring  after  a 
lady Vfortnne,  as  you  meanly  did. 

SirJI.  I — I,  madam!    I  scoro  such  a  thing.    I 
ywot  f*^**",  I  nerer— that  is  to  say— Egad,  I 


am  confounded.  My  lord  duke,  what  shall  I  say  to 
her?     Pray  help  me  out.  [Aaidc 

Ihtke,  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

[Atide. 

Enter  Philip  end  LorsL,  laden  with  bottles. 

Phil,  Here,  my  little  peer,  here  is  wine  that  will 
ennoble  your  blood!  Both  your  ladyships'  most 
humble  serrant. 

Lor.  [Aftciin^  to  he  drunk,']  Both  your  ladyships 
most  humble  servant. 

Kit.  Why,  Philip,  you  hare  made  the  bor  drunk. 

Phil.  1  hare  made  him  free  of  the  cellar,  ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Lov,  Yes,  I  am  free ;  I  am  rery  free. 

Phil,  He  has  had  a  smack  of  erery  sort  of  winOi 
from  humble  port  to  imperial  tokay. 

Lov,  Yes,  I  hare  been  drinking  kokay. 

Kit,  Go,  get  you  some  sleep,  child,  that  you  may 
wait  on  his  lordship  by  and  by. 

jAn>,  Thank  you,  madam ;  I  will  certainly  wait  on 
their  lordiihips  and  their  ladyships  too. 

[Atide  and  exit. 

PhU.  Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  danoet  and 
then  to  8upi>or. 

Enter  Cook,  Coachm aw,  KiirasToir,  and  Clob. 

Come  here ;  where  are  all  our  people  I  I'll  couple  you. 
My  lord  duke  will  take  Kitty  ;  Ijady  Bab  wiU  do  me 
the  honour  of  her  hand ;  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte ;  conohman  and  cook ;  and  tne  two  dcrils  will 
dance  together :  ha  1  ha  I  ha! 

Duke.  With  submission,  the  country  dances  by 
and  by. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  ar ;  French  dances  before  supper,  and 
country  dances  after.  I  beg  the  duke  and  Mrs  Kitty 
mar  pre  us  a  minuet. 

ihUce.  Dear  I^dy  Charlotte,  consider  my  poor  eout. 
Sir  Harry  will  oblige  us.  [Sir  Jfarry  0010s. 

All,  Minuet,  Sir  Ilajrry ;  minuet.  Sir  Harry. 

KU,  Marshal  Thingumbob's  minuet.     [A  minuet  bv 
Sir  Harry  and  Kitty;  avktpord  and  amoeitea, 

Ladv  C.  Mrs  Kitty  dances  sweetly. 

Phil,  And  Sir  Harry  delightfully. 

iMike.  Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 

Phil,  Come,  now  to  supper.  A  gentleman  and  a 
lady.  [They  iit  cfoim.]  Hero  is  claret,  burgundy, 
and  champaign,  and  a  i)Ottle  of  tokay  for  the  ladies. 
There  are  tickets  on  every  bottle :  if  any  gentleman 
chooses  port 

Ihd'e,  Port!  "Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 

Kit,  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  youf  Lady 
Charlotte,  pray  be  free  ;  the  more  free  the  more 
welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country.  The  gentle- 
men will  be  so  good  as  to  take  cars  of  themselrei. 

[A  paute, 

Duke,  Lady  Charlotte,  *  Hob  or  nob !' 

Lady  6'.  Done,  my  loid,  in  burgundy  if  you  please. 

Duix,  Here's  your  sweetheart  and  mine,  and  the 
friends  of  the  company.  [They  drink.  A  pauae. 

PhU,  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper  all 
round ;  I  hare  a  health  for  vou.  '  Here  is  to  the 
amendment  of  our  masters  and  mistresses.' 

All,  Ila,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  1  [Loud  laugh.  A  paute. 

Kit,  I^adies,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  a  single 
gentlenKLii'ri  service  1 

Lady  C.  Do  you  mean  an  old  single  gentleman  t 

Ail.  Ila,  ha,  hik,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  2a«^ 

Phil.  My  lord  duke,  your  toast. 

Duke.  iMfij  Betty. 

Phil.  C>h  no,  a  health  and  a  sentiment. 

Duke.  Let  us  hare  a  song.    Sir  Harry,  your  song. 

Sir  II,  Would  you  hare  it  I  Well  then,  Mrs  Kitty, 
we  muHt  call  upon  you :  will  you  honour  my 
muset 

All,  A  song,  a  song ;  ay,  ay,  Sir  Harry's  song  ;  Sis 
Harry's  song. 
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•taoding,  in  this  town  a  pttA  number  of  nobodle«, 
noi  desoibed  bj  Lord  Cok^ 

8iB  LrKi  LiwFimikM  hit  mppmnmM,  and  alter  »  diort  dla- 
locva,  enter  a  Serraat  and  Mirera  a  card  to  8ia  Less. 

Sur  Ldbe.  [Read*.]  '  Sir  Gr^ry  Gooae  de«ires  the 
honour  of  Sir  Luke  Limp's  companj  to  diue.  An 
answer  is  desired.'  Gadso!  a  little  unlucky;  I  have 
baen  taaund  for  these  three  weeks. 

Say.  vVHiat  I  I  find  Sir  Gregory  is  returned  for  the 
oonotation  of  Fleeoem. 

Sir  Ltike.  Is  he  sof  Oh,  oht  that  alters  the  case. 
Oeoi^  gire  mj  compliments  to  Sir  Greffoiy,  and  I'll 
eertamlj  come  and  cune  there.  Order  Joe  to  run  to 
Alderman  Inkle's  in  Threadneedle  Street ;  sonr  can't 
wait  upon  him,  but  confined  to  bc^l  two  days  with  the 
JMW  inflnenxa.  [Exit  Servant. 

Char,  You  make  light.  Sir  Luke,  of  these  sort  of 
engagements. 

Sir  Lute,  What  can  a  man  dot  These  fellows 
(when  one  has  the  misfortune  to  meet  them)  take 
•candalous  adrantace :  when  will  you  do  me  the 
honour,  pray,  Sir  Luke,  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with 
me !  Do  you  name  the  day  1  They  are  as  bad  as  a 
bejEgar  who  attacks  jronr  coach  at  the  mounting  of  a 
hiU;  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  them  without  a  penny 
to  one,  and  a  promise  to  t'other. 

Serf.  True;  and  then  for  such  a  time  too— -three 
wwks  I  I  wonder  th^  expect  folks  to  remember.  It 
is  like  a  retainer  in  Michaelmas  term  for  the  summer 


Sir  Luix,  Not  but  upon  these  occasions  no  man 
in  England  is  more  punctual  thui-r— 

Knisr  a  Bbbtaht,  who  ghes  Sia  Less  a  Isttssw 

F^om  whomt 

Serr.  Earl  of  Brentford.    The  serrant  waits  for  an 


Zvie.  Answer  I  By  your  leare,  Mr  Serjeant 
and  Charlotte.  [JZeocb.]  'Taste  for  music— Mons. 
Doport — fail— dinner  upon  table  at  fire.'  Gadsol 
I  hope  Sir  Gregory's  serrant  an't  gone. 

Sert.  Immediately  upon  reoeiTing  the  answer. 

Sir  Lvke,  Run  after  him  as  fast  as  you  can — tell 
him  ^nite  in  despair — recollect  an  engagement  that 
ean*t  in  nature  be  missed,  and  return  m  an  instant. 

[ExU  ServaM. 

Ckar.  You  see^  sir,  the  knight  must  giro  way  for 
Dy  lord. 

Sir  Xdbe.  No,  fiuth,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte ;  you  saw  that  was  quite  an  extempore  business. 
No,  haing  it,  no,  it  is  not  for  the  title ;  but,  to  tell 
TOO  the  trutn,  Brentford  has  more  wit  than  any  man 
in  the  world :  it  is  that  makes  me  fond  of  his  house. 

CHor.  By  the  choice  of  his  company  he  gires  an 
unanswerable  instance  of  that. 

Sir  Luke.  You  are  right,  my  dear  girl.  But  now 
to  gire  you  a  proof  of  his  wit :  you  know  Brentford's 
finances  are  a  little  out  of  repair,  which  procures  him 
•oroe  Tisits  that  he  would  rery  gladly  excuse. 

Serj.  ^liat  need  he  fear?  His  person  is  sacred; 
fyr  by  the  tenth  of  William  and  Mary 

Sir  Luke.  He  knows  that  well  enough ;  but  for  all 


Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  own  house  (which 
4oes  them  infinita  honour),  his  goods  or  chattels  may 

Sir  Zdbs.  Seixed  upon  when  they  can  find  them ; 
hot  he  lires  in  ready  furnished  lodgings,  and  hires  his 
eoach  by  the  month. 

Serj.  Nay,  if  the  sheriff  return  '  non  inyentus.' 
Sir  Lidce.  A  plague  o'  your  law ;  you  make  me  lose 
tight  of  my  stoiy.  One  morning  a  Welsh  coach- 
maker  came  with  his  bill  to  my  lord,  whose  name  was 
anlnckily  Lloyd.  My  lord  had  the  man  up.  You 
recalled,  I  think,  Mr  Lloydl    At  your  lordship's 


service,  my  lord.  What,  Lloyd  with  an  L I  It 
with  an  L,  indeed,  my  lord.  Because  in  your  part  of 
the  world  I  have  heard  that  Lloyd  and  Flloyd  were 
synonymous,  the  very  same  names.    Very  often 


m- 
deed,  my  lord.  But  you  always  spell  yours  with  an 
L !  Always.  That,  Mr  Lloyd,  is  a  little  unlucky ; 
for  you  must  know  1  am  now  paying  my  debts  alpha- 
betically, and  in  four  or  five  years  you  might  have 
come  in  with  an  F  ;  but  1  am  afraid  I  can  give  you 
no  hopes  for  your  L.    Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Enter  a  SssvAirr. 

Serv.  There  was  no  overtaking  the  servant. 

Sir  Luke.  That  is  unlucky :  tell  my  lord  111  attend 
him.     ril  call  on  Sir  Orogory  myself        [Sxii  Serv, 

Serf.  Why,  you  won't  leave  us,  Sir  Luke ! 

Sir  Luke.  Pardon,  dear  Serjeant  and  Charlotte; 
have  a  thousand  things  to  do  for  half  a  million  of 
people,  positively ;  promised  to  procure  a  husband  for 
Lady  Cicely  Sulky,  and  match  a  coach-horse  for  Bti- 
ndier  Whip;  after  that,  must  run  into  the  city  to 
borrow  a  thouRand  for  young  At-all  at  Almack's ;  send 
a  Cheshire  cheese  by  the  sti^  to  Sir  Timothy  Tankard 
in  Suffolk ;  and  get  at  the  Herald's  office  a  coat  of 
arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Billy  Bengal,  a  nabob 
newly  arrived ;  so  you  see  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose. 

Sefj.  True,  true. 

Sir  Lvlt.  At  your  toilet  to-morrow  yon  may 

[Enter  a  Servant  ahmpdy,  and  rum  against  SirLtikt.] 
Can't  you  Me  where  you  are  running,  you  rascaL 

Scrr.  Sir,  his  grace  the  Duke  of 

Sir  Lfdt.  Grace ! — Where  is  he !     Where 

Serr.  In  his  c*oach  at  the  door.  If  you  an't  better 
engaced,  would  be  glad  of  your  company  to  go  into 
the  city,  and  take  a  dinner  at  Dolly's. 

Sir  Luke.  In  his  own  coach,  did  you  sayl 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Luke.  With  the  coronets— or 

Serv.  I  believe  so. 

Sir  Luke.  There's  no  resisting  of  that.  Bid  Joe 
run  to  Sir  Gregory  Goose's. 

Serv.  lie  is  already  gone  to  Alderman  Inkle's. 

Sir  Luke.  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knight — hey  I 
— no— you  must  go  to  iny  lord's— hold,  hold,  no— I 
have  it — step  first  to  Sir  Greg's,  then  pop  in  at  Lord 
Brentford's,  just  as  the  company  are  going  to  dirmer. 

Serr.  What  shall  I  say  to  Sir  Gregory  t 

Sir  Luke.  Anything — what  I  told  you  before. 

Serv.  And  what  to  my  lord  ? 

Sir  Luke.  What !— Why,  tell  him  that  my  uncle 
from  Epsom — no — that  won't  do,  for  he  knows  I  don't 
care  a  farthiiig  for  him — hey !  Why,  tell  him — hold, 
I  have  it.  Tell  him  that  as  I  was  gping  into  my 
chair  to  obcgr  his  commands,  I  was  arrested  by  a  couple 
of  bailifiii,  mrced  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  earned 
into  the  Pied  Bull  in  the  borough ;  I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons  for  making  bin  grace  wait,  Imi  his  grace 
knows  my  misfor [Exeunt  Sir  Luke  and  Serv. 

Char.  Well,  Hir,  what  d*ye  think  of  the  proofs  I  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  pretty  well  established  my  caM. 

Serj.  Why,  hussy,  you  have  hit  upon  points ;  but 
then  they  are  but  trifling  flaws,  they  don't  vitiate  the 
title  ;  that  stands  unimiteached. 

The  popularity  of  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  being 
partly  owing  to  the  excellent  music  which  accom- 
panied the  piece,  we  find  in  this  period  a  nunilter 
of  comic  operas,  in  which  songs  and  dialogue  alter- 
nate. Sheridan's  unexampled  success  lias  been 
already  mentioned.  The  Devil  to  Pay^  by  C.  Coffet, 
was  hmg  a  favourite,  chiefly  for  the  female  charac- 
ter, NeLL,  which  made  the  fortune  of  several  actresses; 
and  among  the  best  pieces  of  this  description  are 
thoee  by  Isaac  Bickebstaff,  whose  operas,  77b 
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Padlock,  Love  in  a  ViBaae^  LUmd  CkaismL,  &c,  pre- 
sent A  pleasing  union  of  lyrical  charms  with  those  of 
dnunatic  incident  and  dialogue.  Charles  Dibdin 
was  author  and  composer  of  a  multitude  of  musical 
operas  and  other  dramatic  trifles :  his  Quctker,  pro- 
duced in  1 777,  is  distinguished  for  its  excellent  music 

PBBIODICAL  EBBATI8T& 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  period  to  rerlTe  the 
style  of  periodical  literature,  wriich  had  proved  so 
sucoessftu  in  the  hands  of  Addison  and  Stdele. 
After  the  cessation  of  *■  The  Guardian,'  there  was  a 
long  interral,  during  which  periodical  writing  was 
coi^ned  to  party  pities.  Ah  effort  was  made  to 
connect  it  again  with  literature  bj  Dr  Johnson,  who 
paUyished  £e  first  paper  of  The  Rambier  on  the 
20th  cf  March  1750,  and  it  was  continued  twice 
a-week,  wiUiout  interruption,  till  the  14th  of  March 
175S.  Johnson  received  only  four  contributions 
(one  fW>m  Richardson  the  noyelist)  during  the  whde 
course  of  tiie  publication,  and,  consequently,  the 
work  bore  Uie  stamp  of  but  one  mind,  and  that 
mind  cast  in  a  peculiar  mould.  The  light  graces  and 
genialities  of  Steele  were  wanting,  and  sketches 
of  the  fashions  and  frivolities  of  &e  times,  which 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  popularity  of  the 
former  essayists,  found  no  place  in  the  grave  and 
gloomy  pages  of  *  The  Rambler.'  The  serious  and 
somewhat  pedantic  style  of  the  work  was  ill-cal- 
culated for  general  readers,  and  it  was  no  favourite 
with  the  public  Johnson,  when  he  collected  these 
•  essays,  revised  and  corrected  them  with  great  care, 
but  even  then  they  appeared  heavy  and  cumbrous ; 
his  attempts  at  humour  were  not  happy,  and  the 
female  characters  introduced  were  all,  as  Garrick 
remarked,  Johnsons  in  petticoats.  They  all  speak  the 
same  measured  lofty  style,  and  resemble  figures  in 
sculpture  rather  than  r^  life.  The  author's  use  of 
hard  words  was  .a  common  complaint ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  curious  to  find,  among  the  words  ob- 
jected to  in  '  The  Rambler,'  resuacitation,  >narcotic, 
fatuity,  and  germination,  which  have  now  become  of 
daily  use,  and  carry  with  them  no  appearance  of 
pedantry.  The  turgid  style  of  Johnson,  however, 
often  rose  into  passages  of  grandeur  and  beauty ;  his 
imagery  is  striking  and  original,  and  his  inculcation 
of  moral  and  religious  duty  was  earnest  and  impres- 
sive Goldsmith  declared  that  a  system  of  morals 
might  be  drawn  from  these  essays.  No  other  Eng- 
lish writer  of  that  day  could  have  moralised  in  sudi 
a  dignified  strain  as  in  the  following  passages : — 

On  usefVd  knowledge: — *To  lessen  that  disdain 
with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  com- 
mon business  of  tiie  world,  and  the  unwillingness 
with  which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  consider,  that  though  admiration  is  ex- 
cited by  abstruse  researches  and  remote  discoveries, 
vet  pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated, 
but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more 
easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions  about  which  only 
a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufficient  to 
make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial 
silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  com- 
panion. He  that  can  only  be  useful  on  great  occa- 
sions may  die  without  exercising  his  abilities,  and 
stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations 
which  firet  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  re- 
quired to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct 
and  readiness  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  aUe 
to  set  hkn  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or 
to  extinguish  the  desire  of  fond  endearments  and 


tender  offlciousness ;  and,  therelbre,  no  ooe  siioald 
think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  ^ose  arts  by  wUeh 
friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  ptewrTii 
by  a  constant  redprocatioo  of  benefits  or  inteichaags 
of  pleasures ;  but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed 
as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and  sudi  plea- 
sures only  imparted  as  others  are  qualiflsd  to  m^/of* 

By  this  descent  fkom  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  hoMiir 
will  be  lost ;  for  the  condescensions  of  leaxning  an 
always  overpaid  by  gratitude  An  elevated  gsBius 
employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to  use  the  sIsiilB 
of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  decMnaltai ; 
he  remits  his  splendour  but  retains  his  magnttade^ 
snd  pleases  more  though  he  daszles  less.* 

On  revenge : — '  A  wise  man  will  make  haatl  to 
forgive,  because  he  knows  the  true  Tslne  of  tfan^ 
and  will  not  sufibr  it  to  pass  away  in  umeeesssiy 
pain.  He  that  willingly  suflfers  the  coiTosiasis  of  in- 
veterate hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  ni^its  ts 
the  gloom  and  malice  and  pertorbatioflos  of  stnla- 
gem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult  his  easeu  B^ 
sentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  maligoHiy;  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavoar  to 
avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  concur  to  detBit 
The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischiel^  and  to 
exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts  are  em- 
{doyed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  oootrivanoesof 
ruin;  whose  mind  never  pauses  firom  the  lemem- 
brance  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  to  indulge  soom 
hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another,  m^ 
justly  be  numbed  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  witbont 
reward,  who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  |»osperi^y 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himsslf 
and  others,  will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  Ibr- 
giveness.  We  know  not  to  what  degree  of  malignity 
any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how  much  its  gail^ 
if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com- 
mitted it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  preci- 
pitance, or  negligence ;  we  cannot  be  certain  hov 
much  more  we  fed  than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted, 
or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to  cor- 
selves  by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  maj  chane 
to  design  the  effects  of  accident ;  we  may  think  ms 
blow  violent  only  because  we  have  made  ourselves 
delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on  every  side  in  danger 
of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain  to  avoii 
only  by  speedy  forgiveness* 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  pR^ 
pitious  to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domeatic  trsn- 
quillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  ia  withheld 
but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  Yxf  his 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that "  all 
pride  is  abject  and  mean."  It  is  idways  an  ignorant 
lazy,  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appeanuDOt 
of  excellence,  and  proceeds  not  fh>m  consdousDess 
of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility  of  oor  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right*  Nothing 
which  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  human  mind.  To  be  driven  by  cztensl 
motives  from  the  path  which  our  own  heart  approvei^ 
to  give  way  to  an>'thing  but  conviction,  to  wottet 
the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower 
our  resolves,  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and 
most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  right  of 
directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  csn 
arrive  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pursuit  of 
virtue  without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  advan- 
tages ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action  to  the 
divine  will ;  a  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  jot- 
tice;  and  an  unvarietl  elevation  of  the  intellectusl 
eye  to  the  reword  M-hich  perseverancv  oiUy  can  6h» 
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■he  should  pass  the  snows  of  the  midland  clifft,  or 
seek  shelter  in  the  cayes  of  the  eastern  cannibaii ; 
that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  embraces  of  the  genius 
of  the  rockN,  snatch  her  from  the  paws  of  Amaroc,  and 
rescue  her  from  the  ravine  of  Hafgufa.'  He  concluded 
with  a  wish,  that,  'whoever  shall  attempt  to  hinder 
his  union  with  Ajut,  might  be  buried  without  his  bow, 
and  that  in  the  land  of  souls  his  skull  might  serve  for 
no  other  use  than  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  itanrj 
lamps.' 

This  ode  being  universally  applauded,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  such  fervour 
and  accomplishments ;  but  Aiut,  with  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  beauty,  expected  all  the  fonns  of  court- 
ship ;  and  before  she  would  confess  herself  conquered, 
the  sun  returned,  the  ice  broke,  and  the  season  of 
labour  called  all  to  their  employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  time  always  went  out  in 
the  same  boat,  and  divided  whatever  was  caught. 
Anningait,  in  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  signalising  his  courage ;  he  attacked  the 
sea-horses  on  the  ice;  pursued  the  seals  into  the 
water  ;  and  leapeil  upon  the  back  of  the  whale  while 
he  was  yet  struggling  with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor 
was  his  diligence  less  to  accumulate  all  that  could  be 
necemary  to  make  winter  comfortable  ;  he  dried  the 
roe  of  fishes,  and  the  fle^  of  seals ;  he  entrapped  deer 
and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  skins  to  adorn  his  bride  ; 
he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks,  and  strewed 
her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fish  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  coast  beforo  Anninj^it  had  completed 
his  store  ;  he  therefore  intreated  Ajut  that  she  would 
at  last  grant  him  her  hand,  and  accompany  him  to 
that  part  of  the  country  whither  he  was  now  sum- 
moned by  necessity.  Ajut  thought  him  not  yet  en- 
titled to  auch  condescension,  but  proposed,  as  a  trial 
of  his  constancy,  that  he  should  return  at  the  end  of 
summer  to  the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  com- 
menced, and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities. 

*0  vircin,  beautiful  as  the  sun  shinine  on  the  water, 
consider,*  said  Anningait,  '  what  thou  hast  required. 
How  easily  may  ray  return  be  precluded  by  a  sudden 
frost  or  unexpected  fogD  ;  then  must  the  night  be 
panned  without  my  Ajut.  \Ve  live  not,  my  fair,  in  those 
fabled  countries  which  lying  stran^;^  so  wantonly 
describe ;  where  the  whole  year  is  divided  into  short 
days  and  nights  ;  where  the  same  habitation  serves  for 
summer  and  winter ;  where  they  raise  houses  in  rows 
above  the  ground,  dwell  together  from  year  to  year, 
with  flocks  of  tame  animals  grazing  in  the  fields  about 
them ;  can  travel  at  any  time  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, through  ways  inclosed  with  trees,  or  over  walls 
rai.He<l  upon  the  inland  waters  ;  and  direct  their  course 
through  wide  countries,  by  the  sight  of  green  hills  or 
scattered  buildings.  Even  in  summer  we  have  no 
means  of  crositing  the  mountains,  whose  snows  are 
never  dissolved  ;  nor  can  remove  to  any  distant  resi- 
dence, but  in  our  boats  coasting  the  bays.  Ck)n8ider, 
Ajut ;  a  few  summer  days  and  a  few  winter-ni^rhts 
and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end.  Nicht  is  the  time 
of  ease  and  festivity,  of  revels  and  gaiety ;  but  what 
will  be  the  flaming  lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  the 
soft  oil,  without  the  smile  of  Ajut  1' 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  yain  ;  the  maid 
continued  inexorable,  and  they  parted  with  ardent 
promises  to  meet  again  before  the  night  of  winter. 

Anningait,  however  discomposed  by  the  dilatory 
coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  to  omit  no  tokens 
of  amorous  respect  ;  and  therefore  presented  her  at 
his  departure  with  the  skins  of  seven  white  fawns,  of 
five  swans,  and  eleven  seals,  with  three  marble  lamps, 
ten  vessels  of  seal  oil,  and  a  larse  kettle  of  brass, 
which  he  had  purehased  from  a  snip  at  the  price  of 
half  a  whale  and  two  honis  of  sea-unicorns. 

j\jut  was  so  much  affected  by  the  fondness  of  her 


lover,  or  so  much  overpowered  by  his  myiificfncs^ 
that  she  followed  him  to  the  sea-side ;  and  when  she 
saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished  aloud  that  he  might 
return  with  plenty  of  skins  and  oil ;  thai  neither  the 
mermaids  might  snatch  him  into  the  deeps,  nor  the 
spirits  of  the  rocks  confine  him  in  their  caverns. 

She  stood  a  while  to  gaze  upon  the  departing  vessel, 
and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  and  dcjiected, 
laid  aside  from  that  hour  her  white  deer  skin,  sof- 
fered  her  hair  to  spread  unbraided  on  her  shauldca, 
and  forbore  to  mix  in  the  dances  of  the  maidms.  She 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  thought  by  coniinnal  ap- 
plication to  feminine  employments,  gathered  moss  for 
the  winter  lamps,  and  dried  erase  to  line  the  boots  of 
Anningait.  Cn  the  skins  whidk  he  had  bestowed  upon 
her,  she  made  a  fishing-coat,  a  small  boat,  and  tent, 
all  of  exquisite  manufacture  ;  and  while  she  was  thus 
busied,  solaced  her  labours  with  a  song,  in  which  she 
prayed  'that  her  lover  might  have  hande  stnanr 
than  the  paws  of  the  bear,  and  feet  swifter  than  Um 
feet  of  the  rein-deer ;  that  his  dart  mi|^t  neiyer  Cff, 
and  that  his  boat  might  never  leak;  uat  hemiicht 
never  stumble  on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  wmter;  that 
the  seal  might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  wuuiidwl 
whale  might  dash  the  waves,  in  vain.' 

The  la^  boats  in  which  the  Oreenlanders  tnanspoft 
their  families  are  always  rowed  by  women ;  for  a  man 
will  not  debase  himself  by  work  which  requires  neithsr 
skill  nor  courage.    Anningait  was  therefore  expessd 
by  idleness  to  the  ravages  of  passion.     He  went  ttuios 
to  the  stem  of  the  boat  with  an  intent  to  leap  into 
the  water  and  swim  back  to  his  mistrees :  bat  re- 
collecting the  miseiT  which  they  must  endore  in  tte 
winter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp,  or  skins  for  the  bed, 
he  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks  of  absence  in  provi- 
sion for  a  night  of^ plenty  and  felicity.     He  then  eon- 
posed  his  emotions  as  he  could,  and  exprsMsad  in  wild 
numbers  and  uncouth  images  his  hopes,  his  eonovs, 
and  his  fears.    '  0  life,'  says  he,  *  frail  and  nnceitaial 
where  shall  wretched  man  find  thy  resemblanee  bat 
in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  !    It  towers  on .  hirii,  it 
sparkles  from  afar,  while  the  storms  drive  andths 
waters  beat  it,  the  sun  melts  it  above  and  the  rodks 
shatter  it  below.    What  art  thou,  deceitful  pleasue  I 
but  a  sudden  blaze  streaming  from  the  north,  whid 
plays  a  moment  on  the  eye,  mocks  the  traveller  with 
the  hopes  of  light,  and  then  vanishes  for  ever  I  What, 
love,  art  thou  but  a  whirlpool,  which  we  approach 
without  knowledge  of  our  danger,  drawn  on  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  till  we  have  lost  all  power  of  resist- 
ance and  escape  !    Till  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  graoei 
of  Ajut,  while  I  had  yet  not  called*  her  to  the  baa- 
quet,  I  was  careless  as  the  sleeping  morse,  I  was  meny 
as  the  singers  in  the  stars.    Why,  Ajut,  did  I  gais 
upon  thy  graces?     Wliy,  my  fair,  did  I  call  thesto 
the  banquet!     Yet,  be  faithful,  my  love,  remember 
Anningait,  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smile  ^ 
virginity.     I  will  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  tbs 
whale,  resistless  as  the  frost  of  darkness,  and  un- 
wearied as  the  summer  sun.    In  a  few  weeks  I  Aall 
return  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  then  shall  the  roe-fiik 
and  the  pori>oise  feast  thy  kindred ;  the  fox  and  hsn 
shall  cover  thy  couch  ;  the  tough  hide  of  the  seal  fksll 
shelter  thee  from  cold ;  and  the  fat  of  the  whale  ilhi- 
minatc  thy  dwelling.' 

Anningait  having  with  these  sentiments  consoled 
his  grief  and  animated  his  industry,  found  that  tbef 
ha<l  now  coasted  the  headland,  and  saw  the  whslcs 
spouting  at  a  distance.  He  therefore  placed  hinudf 
in  hU  fishing-boat,  called  his  associates  to  their 
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ral  employments,  plied  his  oar  and  harpoon  with  a- 
credible  courage  and  dexterity ;  and,  by  dividuiji  hii 


time  between  the  chase  and  fishery,  suspended  the 
miseries  of  absence  and  suspicion. 

Ajut,  in  tho  meantime,  notwithstanding  her  ne* 
glected  dress,  happened,  as  she  was  drying  some  skin 
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•howed  one  of  the  6ii«il  faces  in  the  world.  It  was 
toached,  not  spoiled  with  sorrow ;  aitd  when  she  per- 
eeired  a  stranger,  whom  the  old  woman  now  intro- 
dnoed  to  her,  a  blush  at  first,  and  then  the  gentle 
eeteoKmial  of  natire  politeness  which  the  affliction 
of  the  time  tempered,  oat  did  not  extinguish,  crossed 
it  for  a  moment^  and  changed  its  expression.  Twas 
sweetness  all,  however,  and  our  philosopher  felt  it 
strongly.  It  was  not  a  time  for  wcwdit ;  he  offered  his 
serrioes  in  a  few  sincere  ones.  '  Monsieur  lies  mise- 
rablr  ill  here,'  said  the  gouTemante ;  '  if  he  could 
pomblj  be  moTed  anjwheire.'  *  If  he  could  be  raoTed 
to  oar  bouse,'  sud  her  master.  He  had  a  spare  bed 
for  a  friend,  and  there  was  a  garret  room  unoccupied, 
next  to  the  gouremante's.  It  was  contrived  accord- 
inglj.  The  scruples  of  the  stranger,  who  could  look 
scruples  though  he  could  not  speak  them,  were  OTer- 
come,  and  the  bashful  reluctance  of  his  daughter  gave 
w»j  to  her  belief  of  its  use  to  her  father.  The  sick 
mm  was  wrapt  in  blankets  and  carried  across  the 
street  to  the  English  gentleman's.  The  old  woman 
helped  his  daughter  to  nurse  him  there.  The  surgeon, 
wbo  arrived  soon  after,  prescribed  a  little,  and  nature 
did  much  for  him  ;  in  a  week  he  was  able  to  thank 
hii  benefiictor. 

Bj  this  time  his  host  had  learned  the  name  and 
cbancter  of  his  guest.  He  was  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  Switzerland,  called  La  Roche,  a  widower,  i^o 
had  latelj  buried  his  wife  after  a  long  and  lingering 
illness,  wr  which  travelling  had  been  prescribed,  and 
was  DOW  returning  home,  after  an  ineffectual  and 
melancholj  journey,  with  his  only  child,  the  daughter 
we  have  mentioned. 

He  was  a  devout  man,  as  became  his  profession. 
He  poseeesed  devotion  in  all  its  warmth,  but  with 
none  of  its  aspcritj  ;  I  mean  that  asperity  which  men, 

called  devout,  sometimes  indul<^  in.  Mr ,  though 

he  felt  no  devotion,  never  quarrelled  with  it  in  othen. 
His  gouvemante  joined  the  old  man  and  his  daughter 
in  tat  prayers  and  thanksgivings  which  they  put  up 
on  bis  recovery ;  for  shp,  too,  wan  a  heretic  in  the 
phrase  of  the  village.  The  philosopher  walked  out, 
vith  hia  long  staff  and  hii  dog,  and  left  them  to  their 
prajem  and  thanksgivings.  *  My  master,'  said  the 
old  woman,  'alas!  he  is  not  a  Christian,  but  ho  is  the 
bent  of  unbelieven.'  '  Not  a  Christian !'  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  La  Roche ;  *  yet  he  saved  m  v  father  I 
Heaven  bless  him  for't ;  I  would  he  wen*  a  Christian!* 

*  There  is  a  pride  in  human  knowled;^},  my  child,' 
■aid  her  father,  '  which  often  blinds  men  to  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  revelation;  hence  opposers  of  Chris- 
tuuiitj  are  found  among  men  of  virtuous  lives,  as  well 
as  among  those  of  dissipated  and  licentious  charac- 

Nay,  sometimes  I  have  known  the  latter  more 
ilj  oonverted  to  the  true  faith  than  the  former, 
B  the  fume  of  passion  is  more  ensilv  dissipated 
than  the  mist  of  false  theory  and  delusive  specula- 
tion.'    *  Bot  Mr f  said  his  daughtfr ;  '  alas  I  my 

father,  he  shall  be  a  Christian  before  he  dies.'  She 
waa  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  their  landlord.  Ho 
cook  her  hand  with  an  air  of  kindness ;  she  drew  it 
away  from  him  in  silence,  threw  down  her  eyes  to  the 
grounda  and  lefl  the  room.  *  I  have  been  thanking 
God,'  said  the  good   La  Roche,  *  for  mv  recovery.' 

*  That  is  ri^t,'  replied  his  landlord.  *  1  would  not 
wisJk,'  eontiDued  the  old  man  hciiitatingly,  *  to  think 
otberwise ;  did  I  not  look  up  with  gratitude  to  that 
Baingff  I  should  barely  be  satisfied  with  my  recovery  as 
a  ooutinuation  of  life,  which,  it  may  be,  is  not  a  real 
sood.  Alas  I  I  may  live  to  wish  1  had  died,  that  you 
had  left  me  to  die,  sir,  instead  of  kindly  relieving  me 

(he  daeped  Mr ^"s  hand);  but  when  I  look  on  this 

moTated  being  as  the  gift  of  the  Almighty,  I  feel  a 
far  diflbrent  sentiment ;  my  heart  dilalM  with  grati- 
tude and  love  to  him ;  it  is  prepared  for  doing  his 
will,  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  pleasure ;  and  regards 


every  breach  of  it,  not  with  disi^])robation,  but  with 
horror.'  *  You  say  right,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  the 
philosopher;  *but  you  are  not  yet  re-established 
enou^  to  talk  luuch ;  you  must  take  care  of  your 
health,  and  neither  study  nor  preach  for  some  time. 
I  have  been  thinking  over  a  scheme  that  struck  me 
to-day  when  you  mentioned  your  intended  departure. 
I  never  was  in  Switzerland ;  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
accompany  your  daughter  and  you  into  that  country. 
I  will  help  to  take  care  of  you  by  the  roail ;  for,  as  I 
was  your  first  phpician,  I  hold  myself  responsible  for 
your  cure.'  La  Roche's  eyes  gli8teno<l  at  the  pro- 
posal ;  his  daughter  was  called  in  and  told  of  it.  She 
was  equally  pleased  with  her  father ;  for  they  reallv 
loved  their  landlord — not  perhaps  the  less  for  his 
infidelitv ;  at  least  that  circumstance  mixed  a  sort  of 
pity  with  their  regard  for  him :  their  souls  were  not 
of  a  mould  for  han>her  feelings ;  hatred  never  dwelt 
in  them. 

They  travelled  by  short  sta^res ;  for  the  philosopher 
was  as  good  as  his  word/ in  taking  care  that  the  old 
man  should  not  be  fatigued.  The  party  had  time  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  increased  by  acquaintance.  La  Roche  found 
a  degree  of  simplicity  and  gentleness  in  his  com- 
panion which  is  not  afways  aniiexeii  to  the  character 
of  a  learned  or  a  wise  man.  His  daughter,  who  was 
prepared  to  be  afraid  of  him,  was  equally  undeceived. 
She  found  in  him  nothing  of  that  self-importance 
which  superior  parts,  or  great  cultivation  of  them,  is 
apt  to  confer.  He  talked  of  everything  but  philo- 
sophy or  religion  ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  every  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  be  interested 
in  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse:  when  his 
knowledcre  or  learning  at  any  time  appeared,  it  was 
deliverea  with  the  utmost  plainness,  and  without  the 
least  shadow  of  do«nnatisin.  On  his  part  he  was 
charmed  with  the  society  of  the  good  clerp:ymnn  and 
his  lovely  daughter.  He  found  in  them  the  guileless 
manner  of  the  earliest  times,  with  the  culture  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  most  ri'fincd  onus.  Every  better 
feeling  warm  and  vivid  ;  every  ungentle  on«  n^prossed 
or  overcome.  He  was  not  addicted  to  love;  but  ho 
felt  himself  happy  in  being  the  friend  of  Mndenioi.selle 
La  Roche,  and  sometimes  envied  her  father  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  child. 

After  a  jouniey  of  eleven  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
dwelling  of  La  Roche.  It  wa.^  situated  in  one  of  those 
valleys  of  the  canton  of  Reme,  where  iinturc  seems  to 
repose,  as  it  were,  in  <[uiet,  and  has  enclosed  her  re- 
treat with  mountain^*  inacix'ssiblc.  A  stream,  that 
si)ent  its  fury  in  the  hills  abi^ve,  ran  in  front  of  the 
house,  anil  a  broken  wat<*rfall  was  seen  through  the 
wood  that  covere<I  its  sides  ;  below,  it  circle<l  round  a 
tufteil  plain,  and  fonned  a  little  lake  in  fnjnt  of  a 
village,  at  the  end  of  which  api>eared  the  spire  of  La 
Roche's  church,  rising  above  a  clump  of  beeches.  Mr 
—  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  scene ;  but  to  his 
companions  it  recalletl  the  memory  of  a  wife  and 
parent  they  hail  lost.  The  old  man's  sorrow  was 
silent — his  daughter  sobbo«l  and  wept.  Her  father 
took  her  hand,  kisse<l  it  twice,  pressed  it  to  his 
boHom,  threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  having  wiped 
off  a  tear  that  wa.-*  just  about  to  drop  fn>m  each,  began 
to  point  out  to  his  guest  some  of  the  most  striking 
objects  which  the  ]trospect  afforleil.  The  philosopher 
interpreted  all  this ;  and  ho  could  but  slightly  censure 
the  creed  from  which  it  arose. 

They  had  not  been  long  arrived,  when  a  number  of 
La  Roche's  parishioners,  who  had  heard  of  his  return, 
came  to  the  house  to  see  and  welcome  hiin.  The 
honest  folks  were  awkward  but  sincere  in  their  pro-' 
fcssions  of  regard.  They  ma<le  some  attempts  at 
condolence;  it  was  too  delicate  for  their  handling, 
but  La  Roche  took  it  in  good  part.  '  It  has  pleased 
God,'  said  he ;  and  they  saw  he  had  settled  Uie  matter 
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with  himself.    Philotophj  ooald  not  hmvc  d 
mocfa  with  a  thoosand  weed*. 

It  waft  now  eTenin^,  mad  the  good  pcMUitft 
aboat  to  depart,  when  a  clock  wai  heard  to  ilrike 
•erea,  and  the  hour  was  followed  fay  a  pacticolar 
chime.  The  oountir  folk*  who  had  cooke  to  wdeome 
their  pastor,  turned  their  looks  towards  him  at  the 
•ound;  he  explained  their  meaning  to  his  guest. 
*  That  is  the  signal,'  said  he, '  for  our  evening  ezerdse ; 
this  is  one  of  the  nights  of  the  week  in  which  some 
of  mj  parishioners  are  wont  to  join  in  it;  a  little 
rustic  saloon  serres  for  the  chapel  of  our  familj,  and 
inch  of  the  good  people  as  are  with  us.  If  tou  dioose 
lather  to  inXk  out,  I  will  furnish  joa  with  an  at- 
tendant ;  Of  here  are  a  few  old  hookM  that  may  afibid 
jou  some  entertainment  within.'  *  Bj  no  means,'  an- 
swered the  philosopher,  '  I  will  attend  Mademoiselle 
at  her  derotions.'  'She  is  our  oiganist,'  said  La 
Roche ;  *  our  nei^bourhood  is  the  countir  of  musical 
mechanism,  and  I  have  a  small  organ  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  our  singing.'  '  Tis  an  addi- 
tiofwl  inducement,'  replied  the  other,  and  ther  walked 
into  the  room  together.  At  the  end  stood  the  organ 
mflitioaed  bj  Ia  Roche;  before  it  was  a  curtjun, 
irikidi  hit  dau^ter  drew  aside,  and  placing  herself  on 
a  seat  within,  and  drawing  the  curtain  close,  so  as  to 
save  her  the  awkwardness  of  an  exhibition,  b^an  a 
Toluntary,  solemn  and  beautiful  in  the  hi^best  degree. 
Mr  —  was  no  musician,  but  he  was  not  altogether 
insensible  to  mu«ic ;  this  fastened  on  his  mind  more 
strongly,  from  its  beauty  being  unexpected.  The 
solemn  prelude  introduced  a  hymn,  in  which  such  of 
the  audience  as  could  sing  immediately  joined  ;  the 
words  were  mostly  taken  from  holy  writ ;  it  spoke  the 
praises  of  God,  and  his  care  of  grio<l  men.  Something 
was  said  of  the  death  of  the  just,  of  such  as  die  in  the 
Lord.  The  or;;!an  was  touched  with  a  hand  less  firm ; 
it  paused,  it  ccai«ed,  and  the  sobbing  of  Mademoiselle 
La  Roche  was  heard  in  its  stead.  Her  father  gave  a 
sign  for  stopping  the  p^lmody,  and  rose  to  pray.  He 
was  discomposed  at  first,  and  his  voice  faltmd  as  he 
spoke ;  but  his  heart  was  in  his  w^rds,  and  his  warmth 
orercame  his  embariaiMment.  He  addressed  a  Being 
whom  he  loved,  and  he  spoke  for  those  he  loved.  His 
parishioners  catched  the  ardour  of  the  good  old  man ; 
even  the  philosopher  felt  himself  moved,  and  forgot 
for  a  moment  to  think  why  he  should  noL  La  Rodie's 
religion  was  that  of  sentiment,  not  theory,  and  his 
guest  was  averse  from  disputation;  their  discourse, 
therefore,  did  not  lead  to  questions  concerning  the 
belief  of  either ;  yet  would  the  old  man  sometimes 
speak  of  his,  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  impressed 
with  its  force,  and  wiidiing  to  spread  the  pleasure  he 
ei^oyed  in  it.  The  ideas  of  his  God  and  his  Saviour 
were  so  congenial  to  his  mind  that  every  emotion  of 
it  naturallv  awaked  them.  A  philosopher  mig^t 
have  calledi  him  an  enthusiast ;  but  if  he  possessed 
the  fervour  of  enthusiaift%  he  was  guiltless  of  their 
bigotry.  *Our  father  which  art  in  heaven!'  mifht 
the  good  man  say,  for  he  felt  it,  and  all  mankmd 
were  his  uvthren. 

•  You  regret,  my  friend,'  said  he  to  Mr ,  •  when 

my  daughter  and  I  talk  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  de- 
rived from  mu^ic,  vou  r^ret  your  want  of  musical 
powers  and  mn.Mcai  feelings ;  it  Is  a  department  of 
•oul,  you  sav,  which  nature  has  almost  denied  you, 
which  from  tlie  effects  you  see  it  have  on  others  you 
are  sure  must  be  highly  delightful.  Why  should  not 
the  same  thing  be  said  of  religion  t  Trust  me,  I  feel 
it  in  the  same  way — an  ener^,  an  inspiration,  whidi 
I  would  not  lose  for  all  the  blessings  of  sense,  or  en- 
jorments  of  the  world  ;  yet,  so  far  nom  lessening  my 
relish  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  methinks  I  feel  it 
heiriiten  them  all.  The  thought  of  receiving  it  from 
God  adds  the  blessing  of  sentiment  to  that  of  sensa- 
tioD  in  ereiy  good  thing  I  possess ;  and  when  calami- 


ties overtake  me — and  I  have  had  my 
fen  a  dicnity  on  my  affliction,  ao  lifts 


aboTS  the 


yet  methinks  I 


world.    Man,  I  know,  is  bat 

am  then  allied  to  God  r  It  would  have  been 

in  onr  philosopher  to  have  donded,  cien  with  n  doab^ 

thesniMhine  of  this  belieU 

His  disooorse,  indeed,  was  voy  iimiiie  inm  MuU 
disquisition,  or  religious  oontrorsny.  Of  all 
I  ever  knew,  his  ordinary  oonvecsatka  was  the 
least  tinctured  with  pedantry,  or  liable  to 
tion.  With  La  Roche  and  his  danchtcr  it 
fectly  familiar.  The  country  around  tbfon,  tba 
ncrs  of  the  village,  the  comparison  of  both  witk 
of  En^and,  remarks  on  the  works  of  &vmirita  nBtlMi% 
on  tlw  sentimcuu  they  conveyed,  and  the 
they  excited,  with  many  other  t4^ics  in  wl 
was  an  equality  or  alternate  advantage  anoM  the 
speakers,  were  the  subjects  they  talked  on.  Thmt 
hours  too  of  riding  and  walking  were  many,  in  w^ch 

Mr  ^  as  a  stranger,  was  shown  the  remarkaUe 

scenes  and  curiosities  of  the  country.  ThcTwnald 
sometimes  make  little  expeditions  to  contemplate  in 
diffncnt  attitudes,  those  astonishing  moontaina,  tht 
difi  of  which,  covered  with  eternal  snofwa,  and 
times  diooting  into  fantastic  shapes,  form  tba 
nation  of  most  of  the  Swiss  prospects.  Our  philoaofbv 
asked  many  questions  as  to  their  natural  kistoiy  and 
productions.  La  Roche  observed  the  sublimity  of  the 
ideas  which  the  view  of  their  stupendoos  ■"■*-»i*\ 
inaccessible  to  mortal  foot,  was  calculated  to  iniftn^ 
which  naturally,  said  he,  leads  the  mind  to  that 
Being  by  whom  their  foundations  were  laid.  '  Tktj 
are  not  seen  in  Flanders,'  said  Madwnoiselle 
si^  '  That's  an  odd  remark,'  said  Mr 
She  blushed,  and  he  inquired  no  farther. 

Twas  with  reeret  he  left  a  lodety  in  wrUA  bi 
found  himself  so  happy ;  but  he  settled  with  La  Roche 
and  his  daughter  a  plan  of  correspondence  ;  and  ttcy 
took  his  promise,  that  if  ever  he  came  within  fifty. 
leagues  of  their  dwelling,  he  should  travel  tbom  fil^ 
leagues  to  vbit  them. 

About  three  years  afler,  our  philoaopber  wna  sn  a 
visit  at  Geneva ;  the  ^mise  he  made  to  La  Roche 
and  his  daughter  on  his  former  virit  was  raeaDed  to 
his  mind  by  a  view  of  that  range  of  mountain^  on  n 
part  of  which  they  had  often  looked  tocetber.  Tbsm 
was  a  reproach,  too,  conveyed  along  wiUi  tba  raeolke- 
tion,  for  his  having  failed  to  write  to  either  lor  wveni 
months  past.  The  truth  was,  that  indoknee  was  tibt 
habit  most  natural  to  him,  from  whid  be  was  not 
easily  roused  by  the  claims  of  couespondence  citbv 
of  his  friends  or  of  his  enemies ;  when  the  latter  diew 
their  pens  in  controversy,  they  were  ofleo  nnaaswerad 
as  well  as  the  former.  Mliile  he  was  hfiritatinr  ahoot 
a  visit  to  La  Roche,  which  he  wished  to  maSe,  bat 
found  the  effort  rather  too  much  for  him,  be  reeeived 
a  letter  from  the  old  man,  which  had  been  fuiwaidsd 
to  him  from  Paris,  where  he  had  then  his  fixed  mi- 

dence.    It  contained  a  gentle  complaint  of  Mr H 

want  of  punctuality,  but  an  assurance  of  contiansd 
gratitude  for  his  former  good  offices ;  and  as  a  friend 
whom  the  writer  considered  interested  in  bis  fiuni^ 
it  informed  him  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Made- 
moiselle La  Roche  with  a  young  man,  a  relation  <f 
her  own,  and  formerly  a  pupil  of  her  father's,  of  tfas 
most  amiable  dispositions,  and  respectable  chanctei^ 
Attached  from  their  earliest  years,  they  bad  been 
separated  by  his  joining  one  of  the  subeidiaiT  ii|p* 
ments  of  the  canton,  then  in  the  service  of  a  iorri^ 
power.  In  this  situation  he  had  distin^isbed  him- 
self as  much  for  courage  and  military  skill  as  ftr  tht 
other  endowments  whidi  he  had  cultivated  at  bomk 
The  term  of  his  service  was  now  expired,  and  tbsja* 
pected  him  to  return  in  a  few  weeks,  when  tbs  old 
man  hoped,  as  he  expressed  it  in  hia  letter,  to  jo&i 
their  hands,  and  see  them  happy  before  ha 
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Ovr  philoaopher  felt  hiin«e1f  interested  in  thiserent ; 
bat  h«  wmn  not,  perham,  altojgrcthrr  so  happy  in  the 
tidings  of  MademoiMlie  La  Roi'he's  marria^  as  her 
father  suppoiied  him.  Not  that  he  wad  erer  a  lover'nf 
the  Udjr*a  ;  but  he  thought  her  one  of  the  inofit  amiable 
women  he  had  neen,  and  there  was  something  in  the 
idea  of  her  being  another^it  fur  ever,  that  struck  him, 
h»  knew  not  whj,  like  a  disappointment.  After  some 
Utile  apecolation  on  the  matter,  howerer,  he  could 
look  on  it  aa  a  thing  fitting,  if  not  quite  agreeable, 
and  determined  on  this  ?  isit  to  see  his  old  friend  and 
hifl  daughter  happj. 

On  tbs  last  day  of  his  journey,  different  accidents 
had  retarded  his  progress :  he  was  benighted  before 
ke  reached  the  quarter  in  which  La  Roche  resided. 
Hia  guide,  howoTer,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  road, 
and  he  found  himself  at  last  in  riew  of  the  lake, 
iHuch  I  hare  befwe  describe^i,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ia  Roche*te  dwelling.  A  light  gleamed  on  the 
water,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  house;  it 
moved  slowly  along  as  he  proceeded  up  the  side  of 
the  lake,  and  at  last  he  saw  it  glimmer  through  the 
treoa»  and  stop  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
he  then  was.  He  supposed  it  some  piece  of  bridal 
meniment,  and  pushed  on  his  horse  that  he  micht  be 
a  spectator  of  the  scene ;  but  he  was  a  good  deal 
■ho&ed,  on  approaching  the  spot,  to  find  it  proceed 
fttnn  the  torch  of  a  person  clothed  in  the  dress  of  an 
attendant  cm  a  funoal,  and  accompanied  by  seTeral 
others,  who,  like  him,  seemed  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

On  Mr  *9  making  inquiiy  who  was  the  person 
thej  had  been  buiying,  one  of  them,  with  an  accent 
mete  moamful  than  is  common  to  their  profession, 
answered, '  then  you  knew  not  Mademoiselle,  sir  I  you 
nerer  beheld  a  lorelier.'  '  La  Roche!'  exclaimed  he, 
in  zeplr.  *  Alas!  it  was  she  indeed !'  The  appear- 
ance of  surprise  and  grief  which  his  countenance  as- 
sumed attracted  the  notice  of  the  peasant  with  whom 

he  talked.    He  came  up  closer  to  Mr ;  '  I  per- 

oeiTe,  sir,  you  were  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  La 
Roche.'  *  Acnuainted  with  her !  Good  God  1  when*. 
how — where  aid  she  die?  Where  is  her  father  1' 
*  8&e  died,  sir,  of  heart-break,  I  believe ;  the  young 
gentleman  to  wh<Hn  she  was  soon  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, was  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  French  officer,  his  in- 
timate companion,  and  to  iniom,  before  their  quarrel, 
he  had  often  done  the  greatest  favours.  Her  worthy 
&ther  beaia  her  death  as  he  has  often  told  us  ;i  Chris- 
tian should ;  he  is  even  so  composed  as  to  be  now  in 
his  pulpit,  ready  to  deliver  a  few  exhortations  to  his 
parishioners^  as  is  the  custom  with  us  on  such  occa- 
sions :  follow  me,  sir,  and  you  shall  hear  him.'  He 
£»Uowed  the  man  without  answering. 
The  church  was  dimly  lighted,  except  near  the 

Eilpit,  wbiex9  the  venerable  La  Roche  was  seated. 
is  people  were  now  lifting  up  their  voices  in  a 
peAlm  to  that  Being  whom  their  pastor  had  taught 
them  erer  to  bless  and  to  revere.  La  Roche  sat,  his 
^gure  bending  gently  forward,  his  eyes  half-closed, 
lifted  up  in  silent  devotion.  A  lamp  placed  near  him 
threw  its  li^t  strong  on  his  head,  and  marked  the 
ah»dow7  lines  of  aee  across  the  paleness  of  his  brow, 
tbinlj  covered  with  gray  hairs.  The  mu^ic  ceased : 
Itt^  Roche  sat  for  a  moment,  and  nature  wrung  a  few 
teArs  from  him.    His  people  were  loud  in  their  grief. 

Sfr was  not  less  affected  than  they.      Ia  Roche 

aroee:  *  Father  of  mercies,'  said  he,  *  forgive  these 
trsirs  ;  assist  thy  servant  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  thee ;  to 
lifi  to  thee  the  souls  of  thy  people.  My  friends,  it  is 
Mod  so  to  do,  at  all  seasons  it  is  £ood ;  but  in  the 
dmjM  of  our  distress,  what  a  privilege  it  is !  Well 
•atth  the  sacred  book,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord ;  at  all 
times  trust  in  the  Lord.**  When  evexy  other  support 
£ai]fl  ue*  when  the  fountains  of  worldly  comfort  are 
dried  up^  let  ns  then  seek  those  living  waters  which 


flow  from  the  throne  of  God.  'Tis  onlv  from  the  be- 
lief  of  the  ^o^Mlne^H  and  windom  of  a  Supreme  lieing 
that  our  calamities  can  be  borne  in  that  manner  which 
becomes  a  man.  Human  wiitdom  is  here  of  little  use ; 
for,  in  proportion  ai*  it  be^towii  comfort,  it  represses 
feeling,  without  which  we  may  cease  to  be  hurt  by 
calamity,  but  wo  shall  also  cca»c  to  enjoy  happiness. 
I  will  not  bid  you  be  insenHiblo,  my  frieuds — I  cannot, 
I  cannot,  if  I  would  (his  tears  flowed  afresh) — I  feel 
too  much  myself,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  feel- 
ings; but  therefore  may  I  the  more  willuigly  be 
hc«rd;  therefore  have  I  prayed  God  to  give  me 
strength  to  speak  to  you,  to  direct  you  to  him,  not  with 
empty  wordH,  but  with  these  tears ;  not  from  specu- 
lation, but  from  experience ;  that  while  you  see  me 
suffer,  you  may  know  alito  luy  consolation. 

You  behold  the  mourner  of  hi:}  only  child,  the  last 
earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his  declining  years! 
Such  a  child  too !  It  becomes  not  me  to  speak  of  her 
virtues ;  yet  it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention  them,  be- 
cause they  were  exerted  towards  myself.  Not  many 
days  ago  you  saw  her  young,  beautiful,  virtuous,  and 
happy :  ye  who  are  parents  will  judge  of  my  felicity 
then — ye  will  judge  of  luy  affliction  now.  But  1  look 
towards  him  who  stnick  mc ;  I  see  the  hand  of  a 
father  amidst  the  ehastonings  of  my  God.  Oh  !  could 
I  make  you  feel  what  it  is  to  pour  out  the  heart  when 
it  is  proved  down  with  many  KorrowH,  to  pour  it  out 
with  confidence  to  him,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
death,  on  whose  power  awaits  all  that  the  first  enjoys, 
and  in  contemplation  of  wliom  diMi]>peHrs  all  that  Uie 
last  can  inflict.  For  wc  are  not  as  those  who  die 
without  hope ;  wc  know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth — 
that  we  shall  live  with  him,  with  our  friends  his  ser- 
vants, in  that  blessed  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown, 
and  happiness  is  endless  as  it  is  perfect.  Go,  then, 
mourn  not  for  me ;  I  have  not  lo:»t  my  child  :  but  a 
little  while  and  we  shall  meet  again,  never  to  be 
separated.  But  ye  are  also  my  children  :  would  ye  that 
I  should  not  grieve  without  comfort  I  So  live  as  she 
live<l ;  that  when  your  death  cometh,  it  may  be  the 
death  of  the  rightoous,  and  your  latter  end  like 
his.' 

Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Roche ;  his  audience 
answered  it  with  their  tears.  The  good  old  man  had 
dried  up  his  at  the  altar  of  the  Ix>rd  ;  his  countenance 
had  lost  its  sadness,  and  assumed  the  glow  of  faith 

and  of  hope.     Mr followed  him  into  his  house. 

The  inspiration  of  the  pulpit  was  past ;  at  sight  of 
him  the  scene  thev  had  last  met  in  rushed  again  on 
his  mind  ;  La  Roche  threw  his  anns  round  his  neck, 
and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  The  other  was  equally 
affected  ;  they  went  together  in  silence  into  the  par- 
lour where  the  evening  service  was  wont  to  be  per- 
formed. The  curtains  of  the  organ  were  open ;  La 
Roche  started  back  at  the  sight.    *  Oh !  my  friend,' 

said  he,  and  his  tears  burst  forth  again.   Mr had 

now  recollected  himself;  he  stcpt  forward  and  drew 
the  curtains  close ;  the  old  man  wijved  off  his  tears, 
and  taking  his  friend's  hand,  *  You  see  my  weakness,' 
said  he ;  '  'tis  the  weaknens  of  humanity ;  but  iny 
comfort  is  not  therefore  luht.'  '  I  heard  you,'  said  the 
other, '  in  the  pulpit ;  I  rejoice  that  such  consolation  is 
yours.'  Mt  is,  my  friend,'  said  he,  *  and  I  trust  I 
shall  ever  hold  it  fast.  If  there  are  any  who  doubt 
our  faith,  let  them  think  of  what  importance  religion 
is  to  calamity,  and  forbear  to  weaken  its  force ;  if  they 
cannot  restore  our  happiness,  let  them  not  take  away 
the  solace  of  our  affliction.' 

Mr  's  heart  was  smitten ;  and  I  have  heard 

him  long  after  confess  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  remcmbnuice  overcame  him  even  to  weakness; 
when,  amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  philosophical  dis- 
covery, and  the  pride  of  literary  fame,  he  recalled  to 
his  muid  the  venerable  figure  of  the  £ood  La  Rochei 
and  wished  that  he  had  never  doubted. 
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•ent  the  beau  ideal  of  a  gvntleman  and  ChriAtian. 
7%e  Histnry  of  Sir  Charles  Grantiimm.  The  alniiwt 
unexAoipIed  success  and  popularity  of  Richardson's 
life  and  writings  were  to  iiimsclf  disturbed  and 
clouded  by  nenroua  attacks,  which  ri*ndcrbd  him 
delicate  and  feeble  in  healtli.  He  was  flattered  and 
soothed  by  a  number  of  female  friends,  in  whose 
•ociety  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  and  after  rcacliini; 
the  nfondly  age  of  seTenty-two,  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
July  1761. 

The  works  of  Richardson  are  all  pictures  of  the 
heart.  No  man  understood  human  nature  better, 
or  could  draw  with  greater  distinctness  the  minute 
■hades  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  or  the  final  results 
of  our  passions.  He  wrote  his  norels,  it  is  said,  in 
his  bacK-shop,  in  the  intervals  of  business ;  and  must 
have  deriTcd  exquisite  pleasure  from  the  moral 
anatomy  in  which  he  was  silently  engaged — con- 
ducting his  characters  through  the  scenes  of  his 
ideal  world,  and  giving  expression  to  all  the  feelings, 
mofiTes,  and  impulses,  of  which  our  nature  is  sus- 
oeptiMe.  He  was  happiest  in  female  characters. 
Much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  with  the  gentler 
■cx«  and  his  own  retired  habits  and  nervous  sensibi- 
lity approximated  to  feminine  softness.  He  well 
repaid  the  sex  for  all  their  attentions  by  his  cha- 
racter of  Clarissa,  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  ever 
paid  to  female  virtue  and  honour.  Tlie  moral  de- 
ration of  this  heroine,  the  saintly  purity  which  slic 
preserves  amidst  scenes  of  the  deepest  depravity  and 
the  most  seductive  guety,  and  the  never-failing 
sweetness  and  benevolence  of  her  tem])er,  render 
Clarissa  one  of  the  brightest  triumphs  of  the  whole 
range  of  imaginative  literature.  I'erhaps  the  climax 
of  her  distress  is  too  overwhelming — too  oppressive 
to  the  fieelings— but  it  is  a  healthy  sorrow.  We  see 
the  fiill  radiance  of  Tirtue ;  and  no  reader  ever  rose 
from  the  perusal  of  those  tragic  scenes  without  feel- 
ing his  moral  nature  renovated,  and  his  detestation 
of  Tioe  increased. 

*  Ptanela'  is  a  work  of  much  humbler  pretensions 
than  *  Clarissa  Harlowe:*  it  is  like  the  domestic 
tragedy  of  Lillo  compared  with  Lear  or  Macbeth. 
A  aimple  country  girl,  whom  her  master  attempts 
to  wdiioe,  and  afterwards  marries,  can  he  no  very 
dignified  heroina    But  the  excellences  of  Richard- 
son are  strikingly  apparent  in  this  his  first  novel. 
His  power  of  cbcumstantial  planting  is  evinri^l  in 
the  multitude  of  small  details  wliich  he  brings  to 
bear  on  his  story— the  very  wardn>be  of  \wot  I'unicla, 
her  gown  of  sad-coloured  stuffy  and  her  round -cared 
caps — ^hcr  various  attempts  at  escape,  and  the  con- 
Teyancc  of  her  letters — the  hateful  cliaractcr  of  Mrs 
JeVkes.  and  the  fluctuating  passions  of  her  master, 
before  tlic  better  part  of  his  nature  obtains  the  as- 
cendency— ^these  are  aU  touched  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.   Tlie  seductive  scenes  are  tcx)  lii^hly  coloureii 
for  mmlcm  taste,  and  Pamela  is  deficient  in  natu- 
ral dignity ;  she  is  too  calculating,  too  tame  ami 
submissive;  but  while  engaged  with  the  tale,  we 
think  only  of  her  genend  innocence  and  artle^siicsA ; 
of  her  sad  trials  and  afflictions  dt)wn  to  her  l:ist  eon- 
ISnemcnt,  when  she  hid  her  paiwrs  in  the  n)8e-b!i»h 
In  the  frarden,  and  sat  by  ttie  side  of  tlio  iKmd  in 
utter  despair,  half-meditating  suicide.    Tlic  eleva- 
tion of  this  innocent  and  lovely  young  creature  to  be 
the  bride  of  her  master  is  an  act  of  justice ;  but 
^fter  alU  we  feel  she  was  too  good  for  him,  nnd  wish 
sbe  had  effected  her  escape,  and  been  afterwonls 
united  to  some  great  and  weidthy  nobleman  who 
had  never  condescended  to  oppress  the  poor  and  un- 
Ibrtunate.     Tlie  moral  of  the  tale  would  also  have 
been  improved  bv  some  such  tennination.    ICsquire 

3 should  have  been  mortified,  and  waiting  maids 

tanirfit  not  to  tolerate  liberties  from  tlieir  young 


masters,  because,  like  Pamela,  they  may  rise  to  ob- 
tain their  Iiand  in  marriage. 

*  Sir  Charles  Grandison*  is  inferior  in  general  in- 
terest, as  well  OS  trutli,  to  cither  of  Ricliardson*8 
other  novels.  The  *  good  man*  and  perfect  gentle- 
man, perplexed  by  the  love  of  two  ladies  whom  he 
regardiHl  with  equal  aflection,  is  an  anomaly  in  na- 
ture with  which  we  coimot  sympathise.  The  hero 
of  *  Clarissa,'  Ix)velace,  being  a  splendid  and  ac- 
complished, a  gay  and  smiling  villain,  Richardson 
wished  to  make  Sir  Cliarles  in  all  respects  the  very 
op])08ite :  he  has  given  him  too  little  passion  and 
too  much  perfection  for  frail  humanity.  In  this  novel, 
however,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  our 
author's  delineations — the  madness  of  Clementina. 
Shakspeare  himself  has  scarcely  drawn  a  more  affect- 
ing or  narrowing  picture  of  high-souled  suffering  and 
blighting  calamity.  The  same  accumulation  of  de- 
tails as  in  '  Clarissa,*  all  tending  to  heighten  the 
efl*ect  and  produce  tlie  catastrophe,  hurry  on  the 
reader  with  breathless  anxietv,  till  he  has  learned 
the  last  sod  event,  and  is  plunge<l  in  unavailing  griefl 
This  is  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  Uichordson's  pathetic  scenes,  lie  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  tragic  of  novelists  *,  and  that 
he  is  so,  in  spite  of  much  tediousness  of  description, 
much  repetition  and  prolixity  of  narrative,  is  the 
best  testimony  to  his  art  and  genius.  The  extreme 
length  of  our  uuthor*s  novels,  the  epistolary  style  in 
wliich  they  ore  oil  written,  and  the  number  of  mi- 
nute and  apparently  unimportant  circumstances 
with  which  tliey  alxmnd,  added  to  the  more  ener- 
getic character  of  our  subsequent  literature,  have 
tended  to  cast  Richardson's  novels  into  the  shade. 
P>en  Ix)rd  llyron  could  not,  he  said,  read  *  CLirissa.* 
We  admit  that  it  requires  some  resolution  to  get 
through  a  fictitious  work  of  eight  volumes ;  but 
having  once  begun,  most  readers  will  find  it  difficult 
to  leave  off*  the  perusal  of  these  works.  I'hey  are 
eminently  original,  which  is  always  a  powerful  re- 
commendation. Tiiey  show  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  human  heart,  and  an  absolute  command 
over  the  passions;  they  arc,  in  fact,  romances  of  the 
heart,  eml)elliHhed  by  sentiment,  and  as  such  possess 
a  deep  and  enchaining  interest,  and  a  [kower  of  excit- 
ing virtuous  emotions,  which  blind  us  to  blemishes 
in  style  and  composition,  and  to  those  errors  in  taste 
and  manners  which  arc  more  cosily  ridiculed  than 
avoided  in  works  so  voluminous  confined  to  domestic 
portniiturc. 

HENBT  FIELDINa 

C(deridgc  has  said,  that  to  take  up  Fielding  afte» 
Kichanlson  is  like  emerging  from  a  siek-nx)m  heated 
by  stoves  into  an  oiwn  lawn  on  a  breezy  day  in  May. 
We  have  felt  the  agreeableness  of  the  transition : 
from  excitetl  sensibilities  and  overpowering  pathos, 
to  li^lit  humour,  lively  descri[)ti()n,  and  keen  yet 
sfMirtive  satires  nmRt  always  be  a  pleasant  change. 
The  fetling,  however,  does  not  derogate  from  the 
]>ower  of  Kidiardson  as  a  novelist  The  same  sen- 
sation may  be  exi)crienced  by  turning  fVom  Ijcar  to 
FalstaflT.  from  trttge<ly  to  comedy.  The  feelings  can- 
not remain  in  a  state  of  constant  tension,  but  seek 
rc>lief  in  variety.  Perhaps  liichardson  stretches 
tiiem  t(K)  violently  and  too  continuously ;  his  por- 
traits are  in  classes,  full  charged  with  the  {icculiari- 
ties  of  tlieir  master.  Fielding  has  a  brooder  canvass, 
more  light  than  shade,  a  clear  and  genial  atmo- 
sphere, and  groups  of  characters  finely  and  natu- 
r.dly  diversified,  ^ohnsou  considereil  him  barren 
compared  with  Kiehanlson,  because  Johnson  loved 
strong  moral  painting,  anil  ha«l  little  sympathy  for 
wit  that  was  not  strictly  allied  to  vutue.  liichardflOii« 
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Booth  are  s&id  to  have  shadowed  forth  lome  of  the 
snthor'i  own  backdidingrs  and  experiences.  Tlie 
ladr  whose  amiable  qualities  he  delighted  to  recount, 
and  whom  he  passionately  loyed,  died  while  they 
■tniggled  on  in  their  worldly  difficulties.  He  was 
almost  broken-hearted  for  her  loss,  and  found  no 
reli^,  it  is  said,  but  in  weeping,  in  concert  with  her 
aervant  maid,  *  for  the  angel  they  mutually  regretted.* 
This  made  the  maid  his  habitual  confidential  asso- 
ciate, and  in  process  of  time  he  began  to  think  ho 
ooold  not  give  his  diildren  a  tenderer  mother,  or 
aecore  for  himself  a  more  faithful  housekeeper  and 
nnne.  The  maid  accordingly  became  mistress  of 
his  household,  and  her  conduct  as  his  wife  fully  jus- 
tified his  good  opinion.  If  there  is  little  of  romance, 
there  is  sound  sense,  affection,  and  gratitude  in  this 
itep  of  Fielding,  but  it  is  probable  tlie  noble  families 
to  whom  he  was  allied  might  regard  it  as  a  stain  on 
hia  eacutcheon.  *  Amelia'  was  the  last  work  of  flc- 
tloo  that  Fidding  gave  to  the  world.  His  last  pub- 
lic act  was  an  undertaking  to  extirpate  seTeral  gangs 
of  thieres  and  highwaymen  that  then  infested  Lon- 
don. The  goTemment  employed  him  in  this  some- 
what perilous  enterprise,  placing  a  sum  of  £600  at 
Mi  disposal,  and  he  was  completely  succossfiiL  The 
Tigour  and  sagacity  of  his  mind  still  remained,  but 
FMding  was  paying,  by  a  premature  old  age  and 
decrepitade,  for  the  follies  and  excesses  of  his  youth. 
A  complication  of  disorders  weighed  down  his  latter 
daya.  the  most  formidable  of  which  was  dropsy.  As 
A  uat  resource  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
milder  climate,  and  departed  for  Lisbon  in  the  spring 
of  1754.  Notiiingcan  be  more  touching  than  the 
deacription  he  has  given  in  his  posthumous  work, 
A  Vosfoge  to  LuUm^  of  this  parting  scene : — 

•  Wtiuaday,  June  26,  1754.— On  this  day  the 
moat  melancholy  sun  I  had  ever  beheld  arose,  and 
finind  me  awake  at  my  house  at  Fordhook.  By  the 
light  of  this  sun  I  was,  in  my  own  opinion,  last  to 
behold  and  take  leave  of  some  of  those  creatures  on 
whom  I  doted  with  a  mother-like  fondness,  guided  by 
nature  and  passion,  and  uncured  and  unhardened  by 
all  the  doctrine  of  that  philosophical  school  where  I 
had  learned  to  bear  pains  and  to  despise  death. 

In  this  situation,  as  I  could  not  conquer  nature,  I 
mhonitted  entirely  to  her,  and  she  made  as  great  a 
fool  of  me  as  she  had  ever  done  of  any  woman  what- 
soever :  under  pretence  of  giving  me  leave  to  enjoy, 
ohedrew  me  in  to  suffer,  the  company  of  my  little  ones 
daring  eight  hours ;  and  I  doubt  whether  in  that  time 
I  did  not  undergo  more  than  in  all  my  distemper. 

At  twelve  precisely  my  coach  was  at  tlie  door,  which 
WMM  'no  aooner  told  me,  than  I  kissed  my  children 
itNmd,  and  went  into  it  with  some  little  resolution. 
Ifj  wife,  who  behaved  more  like  a  heroine  and 
phllooopher,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tenderest 
mother  in  the  wmld,  and  my  eldest  daughter,  fol- 
lowed me ;  some  friends  went  with  us,  and  others 
ben  took  their  leave ;  and  I  heard  my  behaviour 
appiaiided,  with  many  murmurs  and  praises  to  which 
I  wdl  knew  I  had  no  title;  as  all  other  such  philo- 
•opbert  may,  if  Hbej  hare  any  modesty,  confess  on 
the  Uke  oocasiooa.' 

The  great  novdist  reached  Lisbon,  and  resided  in 
that  genial  climate  for  about  two  months.  His 
hcalrh.  however,  gradually  declined,  and  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  October  1754.  It  is  pleasing  to  record 
that  hia  fiunily,  about  which  he  evinced  so  much 
tender  iQikntuae  in  his  last  days,  were  sheltered  from 
want  ^  his  brother  and  a  private  friend,  Ualph 
ADeii.  itq^  whose  character  for  worth  and  benevo- 
kooe  he  had  drawn  in  AUworthy,  in  *Tom  Jones.' 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 

Do  good  by  steal^  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

PopCt 


The  English  factory  at  Lisbon  erected  a  monument 
over  his  remains. 

The  irregularities  of  Fielding^s  life  (however  dearly 
he  may  have  paid  for  fame)  contributed  to  his  riches 
as  an  author.    He  had  surveyed  human  nature  in 
various  aspects,  and  experienced  its  storms  and  sun- 
shine.   His  kinswoman,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, assigns  to  him  an  enviable  vivacity  of  tem- 
perament, though  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  morality. 
*IIis  happy  constitution,'  she  says,*  even  when  he 
had,  with  great  pains,  half  demolishetl  it,  made  him 
forget  every  evil  when  he  was  before  a  venison- 
pasty,  or  over  a  flask  of  champagne ;  and  I  am  per- 
sua(ied  he  has  known  more  happy  moments  than 
any  prince  upon  earth.     His  natural  spirits  gave 
him  ra])ture  witli  his  cook-maid,  and  cheerfulness 
when  he  was  starving  in  a  garret'    Fielding's  expe- 
rience as  a  Middlesex  justice  was  unfavourable  to 
his  personal  respectability;  but  it  must  also  liave 
brought  him  into  contact  with  scenes  and  cliaracters 
well  fitted  for  his  graphic  delineations.    On  the 
other  hand,  liis  birth  and  education  as  a  gentleman, 
and  his  brief  trial  of  the  life  of  a  rural  squire,  im- 
mersed in  sports  and  pleasure,  furnished  materials 
for  a  Squire  Western,  an  Allworthy,  and   other 
country  characters,  down  to  black  George  the  game- 
keeper ;  while,  as  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion  on  the 
town,  and  a  gay  dramatist,  he  must  have  known 
various  prototypes  of  Lord  Fellamar  and  his  other 
city  portraits.     The  profligacy  of  Lady  Bellaston, 
and  the  meanness  of  Tom  Jones  in  accepting  support 
from  such  a  source,  are,  we  hope,  cireumstances 
which  have  rarely  occurred  even  in  fashionable  life. 
The  tone  of  morality  is  never  very  high  in  field- 
ing, but  the  case  we  have  cite<l  is  his  lowest  descent 
Though    written    amidst   discouraging   circum- 
stances and  irksome  duties,  *  Tom  Jones '  bears  no 
marks  of  haste.    The  author  committed  some  errors 
as  to  time  and  place,  but  his  fable  is  constructed 
with  historical  exactness  and  precision,  and  is  a 
finished  model  of  the  comic  romance.     *  Since  the 
days  of  Homer,'  says  Dr  Beattie,*  *  the  world  has 
not  seen  a  more  artild  epic  fable.    The  characters 
and  adventures  are  wonderfully  diversified ;  yet  the 
circumstances  are  all  so  natural,  and  rise  so  easily 
from  one  another,  and  co-operate  with  so  much  re- 
gularity in  bringing,  or  even  while  they  seem  to  re- 
tard the  catastrophe,  that  the  curiosity  of  the  reader 
is  always  kept  awake,  and,  instead  of  flagging,  grows 
more  and  more  impatient  as  the  story  advances,  till 
at  last  it  becomes  downright  anxiety.    And  when 
we  get  to  the  end,  and  look  back  on  the  whole  con- 
trivance, we  are  amazed  to  find  that  of  so  many  in- 
cidents there  should  be  so  few  superfluous ;  that  in 
such  a  variety  of  fiction  there  should  be  so  great  a 
probability,  and  that  so  complex  a  tale  should  be  so 
perspicuously  conducted,  and  with  perfect  unity  of 
design.'    The  only  digression  from  the  main  story 
which  is  felt  to  be  tedious  is  the  episode  of  the  ^lan  of 
the  Hill.  In  *  I)on  Quixote'  and  •  Gil  Bhw'  we  are  re- 
conciled to  such  interpolations  by  the  air  of  romance 
which  pervades  the  whole,  and  which  seems  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  of  Spain.    In  Cervantes,  too,  these 
digressions  are  sometimes  highly  poetical  and  strik- 
ing talcs.    But  in  the  plain  life-like  scenes  of  *  Tom 
Jones' — English  life  in  the  eighteenth  centnr}-,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset — such  a  tedious  *  hermit  of  the 
vale'  19  felt  to  be  an  unnatural  incumbranc*o.    Field- 
ing had  little  of  the  poetical  or  iniaginatiTc  faculty. 
His  study  lay  in  real  life  and  everyday  scenes,  whit-h 
he  depicted  with  a  truth  and  freshness,  a  buoyancy 
and  vigour,  and  such  an  exuberance  of  practical 

*  Byron  bai  styled  Fielding  '  the  I'HMC  Uomer  of  human 
nature.' 
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knowledge,  easy  satire,  and  lively  fancy,  that  in  his 
own  department  he  stands  unriralled.  Others  have 
had  holder  inyention,  a  higher  cast  of  thought,  more 
poetical  imagery,  and  profounder  passion  (for  Field- 
ing has  little  pathos  or  sentiment),  hut  in  the  perfect 
nature  of  his  characters,  especially  in  low  life,  and 
in  the  perfect  skill  with  which  he  comhined  and 
wrought  up  his  comic  powers,  seasoning  the  whole 
with  wit  and  wisdom,  the  ripened  fruit  of  genius  and 
long  experience,  this  great  En^ish  author  is  still 
unapproached. 

A  passage  from  Fielding  or  Smollett  can  conTey 
no  more  idea  of  the  work  from  which  it  is  taken,  or 
the  manner  of  the  author,  than  a  single  stone  or 
hrick  would  of  the  architecture  of  a  house.  We  are 
tempted,  however,  to  extract  the  account  of  Par- 
tridge's impressions  on  first  visiting  a  playhouse, 
when  he  witnessed  the  representation  A  Hamlet 
The  faithM  attendant  of  Tom  Jones  was  half- 
harher  and  half-sdioolmaster,  shrewd,  yet  simple  as 
a  child. 

[Partridge  at  the  P/a^iibiue.] 

In  the  first  row,  then,  of  the  first  nlleiy,  did  Mr 
Jones,  Mrs  Miller,  her  youngest  dau^ter,  and  Par- 
tridge, take  their  places.  Partridge  immediately  de- 
clared it  was  the  finest  place  he  had  ever  heen  in. 
When  the  first  music  was  played,  he  said,  '  It  was  a 
wonder  how  so  many  fiddlers  could  play  at  one  time 
without  putting  one  another  out.'  While  the  fellow 
was  lighting  the  upper  candles,  he  cried  out  to  Mrs 
Miller,  *  LM>k,  loolc,  madam,  the  veiy  picture  of  the 
man  in  the  end  of  the  common-prayer  hook,  before 
the  gunpowder  treason  service.'  Nor  could  he  help 
ohfierving,  with  a  sigh,  when  all  the  candles  were 
lighted, '  That  here  were  candles  enough  burnt  in  one 
night  to  keep  an  honest  poor  fiimily  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth.' 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  began,  Partridge  was  ail  attention,  nor  did 
he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost ;  Upon 
which  he  asked  Jones,  '  Wliat  man  that  was  in  the 
stranze  dress ;  something,'  said  he,  '  like  what  I  have 
seen  m  a  picture.  Sure  it  is  not  armour,  is  it !'  Jones 
answered,  *  That  is  the  ghost.'  To  which  Partridge 
replied,  with  a  smile,  *  Persuade  me  to  that,  sir,  if  you 
can.  Though  I  can't  say  I  ever  actually  saw  a  ghost 
in  my  life,  yet  I  am  certain  I  should  know  one  if  I 
saw  him  better  than  that  comes  to.    No,  no,  sir  ; 

f hosts  don't  appear  in  such  dresses  as  that  neither.' 
n  this  mistake,  which  caused  much  laughter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he  was  sufi^red  to  con- 
tinue till  the  scene  between  the  ghost  and  Hamlet, 
when  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr  Oarrick  which 
he  had  denied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a 
trembling  that  his  knees  knocked  against  each  other. 
Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether 
he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage  t  *  0  la  ! 
sir,'  said  he,  '  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told  me. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a 
plav ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one 
no  harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so  much  company ; 
and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  only  person.' 
'  \Vliy,  who,'  cries  Jones, '  dost  thou  take  to  be  such  a 
coward  here  besides  thyself!'  *  Nay,  you  may  call  me 
coward  if  you  will ;  but  if  that  little  man  there  upon 
the  stage  is  not  fiightened,  I  never  saw  any  man 
frightened  in  my  life.  Ay,  av ;  go  along  with  you ! 
Ay,  to  be  sure  I  Who's  fool  tKen  !  Will  you  ?  Lud 
have  merepr  upon  such  foolhardlness  !  Whatever 
happens  it  is  good  enough  for  you.  Follow  you !  I'd 
follow  the  devil  as  soon.  Nay,  perhaps  it  is  the  devil 
— for  they  say  he  can  put  on  what  likeness  he  pleases. 
Oh!  here  he  is  again.  No  farther  I  No,  you  have  gone 
far  enough  already ;  farther  than  I'd  have  gone  for 


all  the  king's  dominions.'  Jones  ofiered  to  speak, 
but  Partridge  cried, '  Hush,  hush,  dear  sir,  don't  you 
hear  him?'  And  during  the  whole  speech  of  the 
ghost,  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the  ghost, 
and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  lus  mouth  open ;  the 
same  passions  which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet 
succeeding  likewise  in  him. 

When  the  scene  was  over,  Jones  nid,  *  Why,  Par- 
tridge, you  exceed  my  expectations.  Yon  enjoy  the 
play  more  than  I  conceived  possible.'  *Nay,  sir,' 
answered  Partridge,  '  if  you  are  not  afraid  e[  tkis 
devil,  I  can't  help  it ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  natural  to 
be  surprised  at  such  things,  though  I  know  then  is 
nothing  in  them :  not  that  it  was  the  |^ost  that  toi^ 
prised  me  neither ;  for  I  should  have  known  that  to 
have  been  only  a  man  in  a  strange  dress ;  hut  when  I 
saw  the  little  man  so  frightened  himael^  it  was  that 
which  took  hold  of  me.'  '  And  dost  thoa  imagine 
then.  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,  'that  he  was  really 
frightened  r  *  Nay,  sir,'  said  Partridff^  *  did  not  yo« 
yourself  observe  afterwards,  when  he  found  it  was  his 
own  father's  spirit,  and  how  he  was  murdered  in  the 
garden,  how  his  fear  forsook  him  by  degrees,  and  he 
was  struck  dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it  were,  joat  as  I 
should  have  been,  had  it  been  my  own  case.  But 
hutih  !  0  la !  what  noise  is  that !  There  he  as  again. 
Well,  to  be  certain,  though  I  know  there  is  noUiing 
at  all  in  it,  I  am  glad  I  am  not  down  yonder  whoe 
those  men  are.'  Then  turning  his  eyes  man  upon 
Hamlet, '  Ay,  you  may  draw  your  sword  ;  what  signi- 
fies a  sword  against  the  power  of  the  devil  I' 

During  the  second  act.  Partridge  made  Tenrfev 
remarks.  He  greatly  admired  the  fineness  of  the 
dresses  ;  nor  could  he  help  observing  upon  the  kiog^ 
countenance.  *  Well,'  said  he,  '  how  people  may  oe 
deceived  by  faces!  Nvlla fidet  jrwUi  is,  I  find,  a  tree 
saying,  \\nio  would  think,  by  looking  in  the  kinc*! 
face,  that  he  had  ever  committed  a  murder  f  He 
then  inquired  after  the  ghost ;  but  Jones,  who  intended 
he  should  be  surprised,  gave  him  no  other  satisfactioD 
than  *  that  he  might  possibly  see  him  agun  soon,  and 
in  a  flash  of  fire.' 

Partridge  sat  in  fearful  expectation  q|  this;  and 
now,  when  the  ghont  made  his  next  appearance,  PB^ 
tridge  cried  out, '  There,  sir,  now ;  what  sajr  you  now? 
is  he  frightened  now  or  no  ?  As  much  frightened  si 
you  think  me,  and,  to  be  sure,  nobody  can  nelp  sooie 
fears,  I  would  not  be  in  so  bad  a  condition  as — ^what'i 
his  name ! — Squire  Hamlet  is  there,  for  all  the  world. 
Bless  me !  what's  become  of  the  spirit !  As  I  am  a 
living  soul,  1  thought  I  saw  him  sink  into  the  eartk' 
*  Indeed  you  saw  right,'  answered  Jones.  •  Well, 
well,*  cries  Partridge,  *  I  know  it  is  only  a  play ;  and 
besides,  if  there  was  anything  in  all  this.  Madam 
Miller  would  not  laugh  so ;  for  as  to  tou,  sir,  ymi 
would  not  be  afraid,  I  believe,  if  the  devil  was  hers 
in  person.  There,  there ;  ay,  no  wonder  tou  are  in 
such  a  passion ;  shake  the  vile  wicked  wretch  to  pieces. 
If  she  was  my  own  mother  I  should  serve  her  so.  To 
be  sure  all  duty  to  a  mother  is  forfeited  by  sudi 
wicked  doings.  Ay,  go  about  your  business ;  I  hate 
the  sight  of  you.' 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the  play  which 
Hamlet  introduces  before  the  king.  This  he  did  not 
at  first  understand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to  him ; 
but  he  no  sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  than  he 
began  to  bless  himnelf  that  he  had  never  committed 
murder.  Then  turning  to  Mrs  Miller,  he  asked  her 
'  If  she  did  not  imagine  the  king  looked  as  if  he  wu 
touched  ;  though  he  is,'  said  he,  *  a  good  actor,  and 
doth  all  he  can  to  hide  it.  Well,  I  would  not  have 
so  much  to  answer  for  as  that  wicked  man  there  hath> 
to  sit  upon  a  much  higher  diair  than  he  sits  upon. 
No  wonder  he  run  away ;  for  your  sake  I'll  never  trait 
an  innocent  face  again.' 

The  grave-digging  scene  nelt  engaged  the  attaB- 
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owned  or  de8])i8ed  as  suits  the  interest  or  passion  of 
the  moment ;  and  at  last,  contrary  to  all  notions  of 
Scotch  spirit  and  morality,  his  faithful  services  and 
nnswervinp:  attachment  are  rewarded  by  his  receiv- 
ing and  accepting  the  hand  of  a  prostitute,  and  an 
eleemosynary  provision  less  than  the  sacrifices  he 
liad  mode,  of^rhat  a  careful  Scot  might  attain  to 
by  honest  independent  exertion.  The  imperfect 
moral  sense  thus  manifested  by  Smollett  is  also 
evinced  by  the  coarse  ai)<l  licentious  passages  which 
disfigure  the  novel.  Making  all  allowance  for  the 
manners  of  the  times,  this  grossness  is  indefensible; 
mnd  we  must  regret  that  our  author  had  not  a  higher 
and  more  sentimental  estimate  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. In  this  he  was  inferior  to  Kichardson,  who 
studied  and  n>vereoced  the  purity  of  the  female 
heart,  and  to  Fielding,  whose  taste  and  early  position 
in  society  preserved  him  from  some  of  the  grosser 
faults  of  his  rival  novelist  The  charm  of  *  Roderick 
Random,'  then,  consists  not  in  plot  or  well- sustained 
characters  (admirable  as  is  the  sketch  of  Tom  Bowl- 
ing), but  in  its  broad  humour  and  comic  incidents, 
which,  even  wlien  most  farcical,  seldom  appear  im- 
probable, and  are  never  tiresome. 

*  Peregrine  Pickle*  is  formed  of  the  same  materials, 
cast  in  a  larger  mould,  llie  hero  is  equally  unscru- 
puloos  with  Roderick  Random — perhaps  more  deli- 
berately profligate  (as  in  the  attempted  seduction  of 
Amanda,  and  in  his  treatment  of  Emilia),  but  the 
comic  powers  of  tlie  author  are  more  widely  and 
Tariousiy  displayed.    Tliey  seem  like  clouds 

For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. 

An  is  change,  brilliancy,  heaped-up  plenty,  and  un- 
limited power — the  rich  coin  and  mintage  of  genius. 
The  want  of  decent  drapery  is  unfortunately  too  ap- 
parent Smollett  never  had  nmch  regard  for  the 
proprieties  of  life — those  *  minor  morals,'  as  Goldsmith 
has  happily  termed  them — but  where  shall  we  find 
a  more  attractive  gallery  of  portraits,  or  a  series  of 
more  laughable  incidents?  Prominent  in  tlie  group 
is  the  one-eyed  naval  veteran  Commodore  Trunnion, 
a  humourist  in  Smollett's  happiest  manner.  His 
keeping  garrison  in  his  house  as  on  board  ship,  mak- 
ing his  servants  sleep  in  hammocks  and  turn  out  to 
watch,  is  a  characteristic  though  overcharged  trait 
of  the  old  naval  commander.  The  circumstances 
of  his  marriage,  when  he  proceeded  to  church  on  a 
himter,  which  he  steered  according  to  the  compass, 
instead  of  keeping  the  road,  and  his  detention  while 
he  tacked  about  rather  than  go  *  right  in  the  wind's 
eye,'  are  equally  ludicrous.  Lieutenant  Hatchway, 
and  Pipes  the  boatswain,  are  foils  to  the  eccentric 
commodore;  but  the  taciturnity  of  Pipes,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  the  aflair  of  the  love-letter,  are  good 
distinctive  features  of  his  own.  The  humours  of 
the  poet,  painter,  and  physician,  when  Pickle  pur- 
sues his  mischievous  frolics  and  gallantries  in  France, 
are  also  admirable  specimens  of  laughable  carica- 
ture. In  London,  the  adventures  are  not  so  amus- 
ing. Peregrine  richly  merited  his  confinement  in 
the  Fleet  by  his  brutal  conduct,  while  Cadwallader, 
the  misanthrope,  is  more  tedious  than  Fielding's 
Man  of  the  Hill.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Qua- 
litjf  (though  a  true  tftlerfATinidrUrig  wMiil  I^Ailett 
was  bribed  by  a  sum  of  money)  are  disgraceful 
wiUiout  being  interestinsuj  On  the  whole,  £e  vices 
and  virtues  of  SmoUett^style  are  equally  seen  in 
•Peregrine  Pickle,*  and  seen  in  ftill  perspective. 

Fe^inand  Count  Fathom  is  more  of  a  romance, 
with  little  of  national  character  or  manners.  The 
portraiture  of  a  complete  villain,  proceeding  step 
by  step  to  rob  his  benefactors  and  pillage  mankind, 
cannot  be  considered  instructive  or  entertaining. 
The  first  atrocities  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  intrigue 


with  his  female  associate  Teresa,  are  coarse  and 
disgusting.    When  he  extends  his  operatfons,  and 
flies  at  higher  game,  the  chase  becomes  more  ani- 
mated.    His  fulventures  at  gambling  tables  and 
hotels,  and  his  exploits  as  a  physician,  afTord  scope 
for  the  author's  satirical  genius.     But  the  most 
powerfhl  passages  in  the  novel  are  those  which  re- 
count Ferdinand's  seduction  of  Celinda,  the  story 
of  Monimia,  and  the  description  of  the  tempest  & 
the  forest,  from  which  he  took  shelter  in  a  rob- 
ber's hut    In  this  lonely  dwelling,  the  gang  being 
absent,  Fathom  was  relieved  by  a  withered  bddame^ 
who  conveyed  him  to  a  rude  apartment  to  sleep 
in.    Here  he  found  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  stm 
warm,  who  had  been  lately  stabbed  and  concealed 
beneath  some  straw,  and  the  account  of  his  sensa- 
tions during  the  night,  the  horrid  device  by  which 
he  saved  his  life  (lifting  up  the  dead  body,  and 
putting  it  in  his  own  place  in  the  bed),  and  his 
escape,  guided  by  the  old  hag  whom  he  compelled 
to  accompany  him  through  the  forest,  are  related 
with  the  intensity  and  power  of  a  tragic  poet.  There 
is  a  vein  of  poetical  imagination,  also,  in  the  means 
by  which  Fathom  accomplishes  the  ruin  of  Ceiinda, 
working  on  her  superstitious  fears  and  timidi^ 
by  placing  an  .£olian  harp,  then  almost  an  unknown 
instrument,  in  the  casement  of  a  window  a^jc^nbig 
her  bedroom.     *The  strings,'  says  SmoDett*  with 
poetical  inflation,  *  no  sooner  felt  the  impression  of 
the  balmy  zephyr,  than  they  began  to  poor  Ibrth  a 
stream  of  melody  more  ravishingly  deli|^tfbl  than 
the  song  of  Philomel,  the  warbling  brookt  and  sD 
the  concert  of  the  wood.    The  soft  and  tender  nolei 
of  peace  and  love  were  swelled  up  with  the  most 
delicate  and  insensible  transition  into  a  loud  hynu 
of  triumph  and  exultation,  joined  by  the  deep-toned 
organ,  and  a  f^  choir  of  voices,  whicdi  gndnally 
decayed  upon  the  ear,  until  it  died  awi^  hi  distant 
sound,  as  if  a  flight  of  angels  had  raised  the  song 
in  their  ascent  to  heaven.'    The  remorse  of  Odinda 
is  depicted  with  equal  tenderness.    '  The  seeds  of 
virtue,'  remarks  the  novelist,  *  are  seldom  desUoyed 
at  once.    Even  amidst  the  rsink  productions  of  Vke^ 
they  re-germinate  to  a  sort  of  imperfect  vegetatloD, 
like  some  scattered  hyacinths  shooting  up  amnng 
the  weeds  of  a  ruined  garden,  that  te^ify  the  fir- 
mer culture  and  amenity  of  the  soiL'    In  descrip- 
tions of  this  kind,  Smcilett  evinces  a  grace  and 
pathos  which  Fielding  did  not  possess.    We  trace 
the  mind  of  the  poet  in  such  conceptions,  and  in 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.    Fev 
readers  of  *  Peregrine  Pickle'  can  forget  the  aUii- 
sion,  so  beautifid   and  pathetic,  to   the  Scottish 
Jacobites  at  Boulogne,  *  exiled  fVom  tiieir  natite 
homes  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  an  un- 
fortunate and  ruined  cause,'  who  went  daily  to  the 
sea-side  in  order  to  indulge  their  longing  eyes  with 
a  prospect  of  the  white  difTs  of  Albion,  wmch  th^ 
could  never  more  approach. 

Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  is  a  sort  of  traTesty  of 
Don  Quixote,  in  which  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  is 
relieved  by  the  humour  of  some  of  the  characters 
and  conversations.  Butler's  Presbjterian  Benight 
going  '  a-colonelling,'  as  a  redresser  of  wrongs  in 
merry  England,  is  ridiculous  enough  ;  but  the  dd 
valry  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  his  attenduit.  Captain 
Oowe,  outrages  all  sense  and  probability.  Seeing 
that  his  strength  lay  in  humorous  exaggeration, 
Smollett  sought  for  scenes  of  broad  mirth.  He  fidls 
as  often  as  he  succeeds  in  this  work,  and  an  author 
of  such  strong  original  powers  should  have  been 
above  playing  Pantaloon  even  to  Gervantea. 

Humphry  Clinker  is  the  most  easy,  natural,  and 
delightful  of  all  the  novels  of  Smollett  His  k>ve 
of  boyish  mischie£  tricks,  and  firolics,  had  not  whaOj 
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of  idleiiew  aiid  diiwipation, enlinted  Ma  M>ldier  in  tbe  |  left  to  his  care  and  discretion,  be  actnallj  bespokt 

■errice  of  the  EaMt  India  Coiupauj ;  that  iu  the  course  i  the  compauy  of  a  French  marquif,  an  Itailui  eonnt, 

of  dutjr  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  and  a  German  baron,  whom  he  kneir  to  be  egrqgiuui 

and  approbation  of  Lord  Clire,  who  preferred  him  coxcombs,  and  therefore  more  likelj  to  — '''ft^r^  tht 

from  one  step  to  another  till  he  bad  attained  the  rank  joy  of  the  entertainment. 

of  captain  and  paymaster  to  the  regiment,  in  which        Accordingly,  the  hour  being  arrired,  he  condneted 

capacities    he  had   honestly  amassed   abore  twelve  them  to  the  hotel  where  the  physician  lodged*  aftv 

thousand  poundit,  and  at  the  peace  resigned  his  com-  having  r^aled    their  expectations  with  an    *l«yt 

miMion.      He  had  sent  several  remittances  to  his  meal  in  the  genuine  old  Koman  taste ;  and  they  wen 

father,  who  received  the  first  only,  consixttiug  of  one  received  by  Mr  Pallet,  who  did  tbe  honous  of  ths 

hundred   pounds  ;   the  second    had   fallen  into  the  house  while  his  friend  superintended  tbe  oook  bdov. 

bands  of  a  bankrupt ;  and  the  third  had  been  con-  By  this  communicative  painter,  the  guests  niidcntosd 

ngned  to  a  gentleman  in  Scotland,  who  died  before  that  the  doctor  had  met  with  numenma  difficnltMi 

it  arrived,  so  that  it  still  remained  to  be  accounted  in  the  execution  of  his  design ;  that  no  fewer  tbn 

for  by  his  executors.     He  now  presented  the  old  man  five  cooks  bad  been  dismissed,  because  they  eoold  not 

with  fifty  pounds  for  his  present  occasions,  over  and  prevail  upon  their  own  consciences  to  obey  his  diiee* 

above  bank  notes  for  one  hundred,  which  he  had  depo-  tions  in  things  that  were  contranr  to  the  picKBi 

•ited  for  his  brother*s  release.    He  brought  alonff  with  practice  of  their  art ;  and  that,  although  he  nad  at 

him  a  deed,  ready  executed,  by  which  he  setued  a  last  engaged  a  person,  by  an  extraordiuaiy  piwnilaa, 

perpetuity  of  fourscore  pounds  upon  his  parents,  to  to  comply  with  his  orden*,  the  fellow  was  so  astotuahed, 

be  inherited  by  the  other  two  sons  after  their  decease,  mortified,  and  incensed   at  the  commanda  he  had 

He  promised  to  purchase  a  commission  for  his  youngest  received,  that  his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  he  begged 

brother;  to  take  the  other  as  his  own  partner  in  a  on  his  knees  to  be  released  from  the  agreement  hi 

manufacture  which  he  intends  to  set  up  to  give  em-  had  made ;  but  findine  that  his  onployer  intistrd 

Sloyment  and  bread  to  the  industrious  ;  and  to  give  upon  the  performance  of  his  contract,  and  threatened 

ve  hundred  pounds,  by  way  of  dower  to  his  sbter,  to  introduce  him  to  the  commisfaire  if  he  thoold 

who  had  married  a  farmer  in  low  circumstances,  flinch  from  the  bargain,  he  had,  in  the  diadiaige  of 

Finally,  he  gave  fifty  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  town  his  office,  wept,  sung,  cursed,  and  capered,  for  two 

where  he  was  bom,  and  feasted  all  the  inhabitants  whole  hours  without  intermission, 
without  exception.  While  the  company  lUtened  to  this  odd  inftmia- 

My  uncle  was  so  charmed  with  tbe  character  of  tion,  by  which  they  were  preponscssed  with  itnuige 

Captain  Brown,  that  he  drank  his  health  three  times  notions  of  the  dinner,  their  earn  were  invaded  by  a 

successively  at  dinner.     He  said  he  was  proud  of  his  piteous  voice,  that  exclaimed  in  French, '  For  the  love 

acquaintance ;  that  he  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  of  God !  dear  sir,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  saints^  "f* 

and  had  in  some  measure  redeemed  human  nature  me  the  mortification  of  the  honey  and  ml  !*    Tneir 

from  the  reproach  of  pride,  selfishness,  and  ingratitude,  ears  still  vibrated  with  the  sound,  when  the  doctor 

For  my  part  1  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  modesty  entering,  was  by  Peregrine  made  acquainted  with  Um 

as  with  the  filial  virtue  of  this  honest  soldier,  who  strangers,  to  whom  he,  in  the  transports  of  his  wrath, 

assumed  no  merit  from  bis  success,  and  said  very  could  not  help  complaining  of  the  want  of  oom^iai- 

little  of  his  own  transactions,  though  the  answers  he  sanoe  he  had  found  in  the  Parisian  vul^tf,  by  irai^ 

made  to  our  inquiries  were  equally  sensible  and  laco-  his  plan  had  been  almost  entirely  mined  and  set  aside, 

nic    Mrs  Tabitha  behaved  very  graciously  to  him.  The  French  marquis,  who  thought  the  honoor  of  hii 

until  she  understood  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  ten-  nation  was  concerned  at  this  declaration,  profewed  kii 

der  of  his  hand  to  a  person  of  low  estate,  who  had  sorrow  for  what  had  happened,  so  contrary  to  the  fMa- 

been  his  sweetheart  while  he  worked  as  a  joumeyman  blished  character  of  the  people,  and  undertook  to  tee 

weaver.     Our  aunt  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted  the  delinquenti  severely  punished,  provided  he  ooold 

with  this  design,  than  she  starched  up  her  behaviour  be  informed  of  their  names  or  places  of  abode.    T1» 

with  a  double  portion  of  reserve ;  and  when  the  com-  mutual  compliments  that  passed  on  this  occasion  wcft 

pany  broke  up,  she  observed,  with  a  toss  of  her  nose,  scarce  finished,  when  a  servant,  coming  into  the  room, 

that  Brown  was  a  civil  fellow  enough,  considering  the  announced  dinner;  and  the  entertainer  led  the  waT  inte 

lowneas  of  his  origin  ;  but  that  fortune,  though  she  another  apartment,  where  they  found  a  lonx  table,  or 

had  mended  his  circumstances,  was  incapable  to  raise  rather  two  boards  joined  together,  and  fumiahed  witik 

his  ideas,  which  were  still  humble  and  plebeian.*  a  variety  of  dishes,  the  steams  of  which  had  such  evi- 
dent efiect  upon  the  nerves  of  the  company  thai  tha 

IFeatt  in  the  Manner  of  the  AncimU.}  marquis  made  frightful  grimaces,  under  pretenee  rf 

taking  snuff;  the  Italian's  epres  watered,  tbe  Gennanii 

[Fran  •  Peregrliie  Fickle.*]  visage  underwent  several  distortions  of  fcniuie ;  ov 

Our  youni  gentleman,  by  bis  insinuating  behaviour,  ^f"^  ^'^""^  "^*^  ^^  exclude  the  odour  from  his  tern 

acquired  the  full  confidence  of  the  doctor,  who  invited  ®^  "neUmg  by  breathing  only  through  hie  mouth; 

him  to  an  enterUinment.  which  he  intended  to  pit-  *?^  *^«  JT^'  P*^*«'».  rnnmng  into  another  room, 

pare  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients.    Pickle,  stmck  P^ffiej  his  nostrils  with  tobacco.    The  doctor  him- 

with  this  idea,  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  which  •*"»  "^^^  ^**  ™  <>» V  l*^^  ^^^  present  whoae  of- 

he  honoured  with  many  encomiums,  as  a  plan  in  all  g^ns^ere  not  discomposed,  pointing  to  a  couple  of 

lespects  worthy  of  his  genius  and  apprehension ;  and  couches  placed  on  each  side  of  the  tAle,  told  hii 

the  day  was  appointed  at  some  distance  of  time,  that  ^^  *°f>  >*  T*l  '^^  "•  <^"*<*  ^^  procure  the 

the  treater  might  have  leisure  to  compose  certain  ^.^^  tnclmia  of  the  ancients,  which  were  somewhat   il 

pickles  and  confections,  which  were  not  to  be  found  *^*^*;f  "*  '"*'?  *'*«*^  conveniences,  and  desired  they 

among  the  culinary  preparations  of  these  degenerate  ^^^  '^^^  ^'^f  goodness  to  repose  themaelTes  without 

^j^  ''  '    '  °  ceremony,  each  m  his  respective  couchette,  while  ha 

With  a  view  of  rendering  the  physician's  taste  "f^^  his  friend  Mr  Pallet  would  place  themaelTes  up- 
more  conspicuou^  and  extracting  from  it  the  more  "/*^*  **  the  ends,  that  thev  might  have  the  pleame 
diversion.  Peregrine  proposed  that  some  foreigners  of  serving  those  that  lay  along.  This  dumoaition,  of 
•hould  partake  of  the  banquet ;  and  the  task  being  ^^V^^  ^^^  strangers  had  no  previous  idea,  diaeoncwted 

ana  perplexed  them  in  a  most  ndiculoua  manner ;  tha 

•  This  Is  a  true  story,  the  only  alteration  being  in  the  name  marquis  and  baron  stood  bowing  to  each  other  ott 

of  tha  hero,  which,  in  rsaUty,  was  Whit«y->ED.  pretence  of  disputing  the  lower  a^t,  bat,  in  icalitf, 
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with  ft  Tiev  of  pvofiiing  hj  the  example  of  eidi  other, 
for  neither  of  them  understood  the  meaner  in  which 
ihej  were  to  loll ;  end  Peregrine,  who  eigojed  their 
confaiion,  handed  the  eoont  to  the  other  side,  where, 
with  the  moet  mischieToiu  politeneae,  he  insiited  upon 
hifl  taking  poeeeiBion  of  the  upper  place. 

In  this  dieagreeable  and  ludicrous  suspense,  they 
continued  acting  a  pantomime  of  gesticulations,  until 
the  doctor  eamestljr  entreated  them  to  waire  all  com- 
pliment and  form,  lest  the  dinner  should  be  spoiled 
before  the  ceremonial  oould  be  adjusted.  Thus  con- 
joied.  Peregrine  took  the  lower  couch  on  the  lefb>hand 
side,  laTing  himsdf  gently  down,  with  his  face  towards 
the  table.  The  marquis,  in  imitation  of  this  pattern 
(though  he  would  hare  much  rather  fissted  three  dajs 
than  run  the  riiik  of  discomposing  his  dress  by  such  an 
attitude),  stretched  himself  upon  the  opposite  place, 
reclining  upon  his  elbow  in  a  most  painful  and  awk- 
ward situation,  with  his  head  raised  above  the  end  of 
the  couchy  that  the  economy  of  his  hair  miffht  not 
sofler  by  the  projection  of  his  body.  The  Italian, 
beinff  a  thin  limber  creature,  planted  himself  next  to 
Pidue,  without  sustaining  any  misfortune  but  that 
of  his  stocking  being  torn  by  a  ragged  nail  of  the  seat, 
as  he  rused  his  legs  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his 
limbs.  Bat  the  biuron,  who  was  neither  so  wieldy  nor 
supple  in  his  joints  as  his  companions,  flounced  him- 
self down  with  such  precipitation,  that  his  feet,  sud- 
denly tilting  up,  came  m  furious  oontact  with  the 
head  of  the  marquis,  and  demolished  every  curl  in  a 
twinkling*  while  his  own  skull,  at  the  same  instant, 
descended  upon  the  side  of  his  couch  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  his  periwig  was  struck  off,  and  the  whole 
room  filled  with  pulvUio. 

The  drolleiy  ot  distress  that  attended  this  disaster 
entirely  vanquished  the  affected  gravity  of  our  young 
gentleman,  who  was  obliged  to  suppress  his  laughter 
by  cramming  his  handkerchief  in  his  mouth ;  for  the 
bareheaded  German  asked  pardon  with  such  ridicu- 
lous confusion,  and  the  marquis  admitted  his  apology 
with  such  rueful  complaisance,  as  were  sufficient  to 
awake  the  mirth  of  a  Quietist. 

This  misfortune  being  repaired^  as  well  as  the  cir- 
oumstanoes  of  the  oocasicm  would  permit,  and  eveiy 
one  settled  according  to  the  arrangement  already  de- 
scribed, the  doctor  graciously  undertook  to  give  some 
account  of  the  dishes  as  thev  occurred,  that  the  com- 
pany might  be  directed  in  their  choice ;  and,  with  an 
air  of  infinite  satisfaction,  thus  began  : — *  This  her^ 
gentlemen,  is  a  boiled  goose,  served  ,up  in  a  sauce 
oompoeed  of  pepper,  lovage,  coriander,  inmt,  rue,  an- 
diovies,  and  oil !  1  wish,  for  your  sakee,  gentlemen, 
it  was  one  of  the  geese  of  Forara,  so  much  celebrated 
amonc  the  ancients  for  the  magnitude  of  their  liven, 
one  of  which  is  said  to  have  weighed  upwards  of  two 
pounds ;  with  this  food,  exquisite  as  it  was,  did  the 
tyrant  Heliogabalus  rmle.  his  hounds.  But  I  beg 
pardon,  I  IumI  almost  forgot  the  soup,  which  I  hear 
18  so  necessary  an  article  at  all  tables  in  France.  At 
each  end  there  are  dishes  of  the  salacacabia  of  the 
Romans ;  one  b  made  of  parsley,  pennyroyal,  cheese, 
pinetope,  honey,  vinegar,  brine,  eggs,  cucumbers, 
onions,  and  hen  livers ;  the  other  is  much  the  same 
■s  the  soup-mai^  of  this  country.  Then  there  is  a 
loin  of  boiled  veal  with  fennel  and  caraway  seed,  on 
a  pottage  composed  of  pickle,  oil,  honey,  and  flour, 
end  a  curious  nashis  of  the  lights,  liver,  and  blood  of 
a  hare,  together  with  a  dish  of  roasted  pigeons.  Mon- 
rieur  le  Baron,  shall  I  help  you  to  a  pl*te  of  this 
soup !'  The  German,  who  did  not  at  all  disapprove  of 
the  ingredients,  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  seemed 
to  relish  the  composition ;  while  the  marquis,  being 
asked  by  the  painter  which  of  the  silly-kickabvs  he 
chose,  was,  in  consequence  of  his  desire,  accommodated 
with  a  portion  of  the  soup-maigre ;  and  the  count,  in 
lieu  of  spoon  meat,  of  which  he  said  he  was  no  great 


admirer,  supplied  himself  with  a  pigeon,  therein  eon- 
forminff  to  the  choice  of  our  young  sentlttnan,  whose 
example  he  determined  to  follow  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  entertainment. 

The  Frenchman  having  swallowed  the  first  spoonful, 
made  a  full  pause ;  his  throat  swelled  as  if  an  m  had 
studk  in  his  gullet,  his  eyes  rolled,  and  his  mouth  un« 
derwent  a  series  of  involuntary  contractions  and  dila- 
tations. Pallet,  who  looked  steadfastly  at  this  con- 
noisseur, with  a  view  of  consulting  his  taste  b^ore 
he  himself  would  venture  upon  the  soup,  b^gan  to  be 
disturbed  at  these  emotions,  and  observed,  with  some 
concern,  that  the  poor  gentleman  seemed  to  be  going 
into  a  fit ;  when  reregrine  assured  him  that  these 
were  symptoms  of  ecstacy,  and,  for  further  confir- 
mation, asked  the  marquis  how  he  found  the  soup. 
It  was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  his  complaisance 
oould  so  far  master  his  disgust  as  to  enable  him  to 
answer,  'Altogether  excellent,  upon  my  honour  1'  And 
the  painter,  being  certified  of  his  approbation,  lifted 
the  spoon  to  his  mouth  without  SCTuple ;  but  fhr  from 
justifying  the  eulogium  of  his  taster,  when  this  pre- 
cious composition  diffused  itself  upon  his  pidate,  he 
seemed  to  be  deprived  of  all  sense  and  motion,  and 
sat  like  the  leaden  statue  of  some  river  god,  with  the 
liquor  flowing  out  at  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 

The  doctor,  alarmed  at  this  indecent  phenomenon, 
earnestly  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it;  and  when 
Pallet  recovered  his  recollection,  and  swore  that  he 
would  rather  swallow  porridge  made  of  burning  brim- 
stone than  such  an  infemu  mess  as  that  wUch  he 
had  tasted,  the  physician,  in  his  own  vindication, 
assured  the  company  that,  except  the  usual  ingredi- 
ents, he  had  mixed  nothing  in  the  soup  but  some  sal- 
amoniac,  instead  of  the  ancient  nitrum,  which  could 
not  now  be  procured ;  and  appealed  to  the  marquis 
whether  such  a  succedaneum  was  not  an  improvement 
on  the  whole.  The  unfortunate  petit-maitre,  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  his  condescension,  acknowledged 
it  to  be  a  masterly  refinement ;  and  deeming  himself 
obliged,  in  point  of  honour,  to  evince  his  sentiments 
by  his  practice,  forced  a  few  more  mouthfuls  of  this 
disagreeable  potion  down  hb  throat,  till  his  stomach 
was  so  much  offimded  that  jie  was  compelled  to  start 
up  of  a  sudden,  and  in  the  hurry  of  hb  elevation 
overturned  hb  pl*te  into  the  bosom  of  the  baron. 
The  emergency  of  his  occasions  would  not  permit  him 
to  stay  and  make  apologies  for  thb  abrupt  behaviour, 
so  that  he  flew  into  another  apartment,  where  Pickle 
found  him  pukine  and  crossing  himself  with  sreat 
devotion ;  and  a  ooair  at  his  desire  being  brought  to 
the  door,  he  slipped  into  it  more  dead  than  alive, 
conjuring  his  fnend  Pickle  to  make  hb  peace  with 
the  company,  and  in  particular  excuse  him  to  the 
baron,  on  account  of  the  violent  fit  of  illness  with 
which  he  had  been  seized.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  he  employed  a  mediator ;  for  when  our  hero  re- 
turned to  the  dining-room,  the  Oennan  had  got  up, 
and  was  under  the  hands  of  his  own  laoquey,  who  wiped 
the  grease  from  a  rich  embroidered  waistcoat,  while 
he,  ^most  frantic  with  his  misfortune,  stamped  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  high  Dutch  cursed  the  onludiy 
banquet,  and  the  impertinent  entertainer,  who  all 
this  time,  with  great  deliberation,  consoled  him  for 
the  disanter,  by  assuring  him  that  the  damage  might 
be  repaired  with  some  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  hot 
iron.  Peregrine,  who  could  scarce  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing in  hb  face,  appeased  his  indignation  by  telling 
him  how  much  the  whole  company,  and  especially 
the  marquis,  was  mortified  at  the  accident ;  and  the 
unhappy  salacacabia  being  removed,  the  places  were 
filled  with  two  pies,  one  of  dormice  liquored  with 
sirup  of  white  poppies,  which  the  doctor  had  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  toasted  poppy-seed,  formerly 
eaten  with  honey  as  a  dessert ;  and  the  other  oemo 
posed  of  a  hock  of  pork  baked  in  honey. 
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Pallet,  heuing  the  fint  of  these  dUhes  described, 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  and  with  signs  of  loath- 
ing and  amazement,  pronounced, '  A  pie  made  of  dor- 
mice and  sirup  of  poppies:  Lord  in  heaven!  what 
beastly  fellows  those  Romans  were  1'  liU  friend 
checked  him  for  his  irrererent  exclamation  with  a 
severe  look,  and  recommended  the  veal,  of  which  he 
himself  cheerfully  ate  with  such  encomiums  to  the 
company  that  the  baron  resolved  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, after  having  called  for  a  bumper  of  Burgundy, 
which  the  physician,  for  his  sake,  wished  to  have  been 
the  true  wine  of  Falemum.  The  painter,  seeing  no- 
thing else  upon  the  table  which  he  would  venture  to 
touch,  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  had  recourse  to 
the  veal  also;  although  he  could  not  help  saying, 
that  he  would  not  eive  one  slice  of  the  roast  beef  of 
Old  England  for  all  the  dainties  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror's table.  But  all  the  doctor's  invitations  and 
assurances  could  not  prevail  upon  his  guests  to  honour 
the  hashis  and  the  goose ;  and  that  course  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  in  which  he  told  thorn  were  divers 
of  those  dishes  which  among  the  ancients  had  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  politeUs,  or  magnificent. 
'  That  which  smokes  in  the  middle,'  said  he,  '  is  a 
sow's  stomach,  filled  with  a  composition  of  minced 
pork,  hog's  brains,  eggs,  pepper,  cloves,  garlic,  anni- 
seed,  rue,  ginger,  oil,  wine,  and  pickle.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  are  the  teats  and  belly  of  a  sow,  just  far- 
powetl,  fried  with  sweet  wine,  oil,  flour,  lovage,  and 
pepper.  On  the  left  \a  a  fricasoee  of  snails,  fed  or 
rather  purged  with  milk.  At  that  end,  next  Mr  Pal- 
let, are  fritters  of  pompions,  lovage,  origanum,  and 
oil ;  and  here  are  a  couple  of  pullets,  roasted  and 
stuffed  in  the  manner  of  Apicius.' 

The  painter,  who  had  by  wry  faces  testified  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  sow's  stomach,  which  he  compared  to 
a  bagpipe,  and  the  snails  which  had  undergone  pur- 
gation, no  sooner  heard  him  mention  the  roasted  pul- 
lets, than  he  eagerly  solicited  a  wing  of  the  fowl ; 
upon  which  the  doctor  desired  he  would  take  the 
trouble  of  cutting  them  up,  and  accordingly  sent  them 
round,  while  Mr  Pallet  tucked  the  tablecloth  under 
his  chin,  and  brandished  his  knife  and  fork  with  sin- 
gular address ;  but  scarce  were  they  set  down  before 
him,  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
called  aloud,  in  a  manifest  disorder,  'Zounds!  this  is 
the  essence  of  a  whole  bed  of  garlic !'  That  he  might 
not,  however,  disappoint  or  disgrace  the  ent«rtainer, 
he  applied  his  instruments  to  one  of  the  birds ;  and 
when  he  opened  up  the  cavity,  was  assaulted  by  such 
an  irruption  of  intolerable  smells,  that,  without  stay- 
ing to  disengage  himself  from  the  cloth,  he  sprung 
away  with  an  exclamation  of  '  Lord  Jesus !'  and  in- 
volved the  whole  table  in  havoc,  ruin,  and  confu- 


sion. 


Before  Pickle  could  accomplish  his  escape,  he  was 
sauced  with  a  sirup  of  the  dormice  pie,  which  went 
to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck :  and  as  for  the  Italian 
count,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sow's  stomach, 
which,  bursting  in  the  fall,  discharged  its  contents 
upon  his  leg  and  thigh,  and  scalded  him  so  miserably 
that  he  shrieked  with  anguish,  and  grinned  with  a 
most  ghastly  and  horrible  aspect. 

The  baron,  who  sat  secure  without  the  vortex  of  this 
tumult,  was  not  at  all  displeased  at  seeing  his  com- 

E anions  involved  in  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  he 
ad  already  shared  ;  but  the  doctor  was  confounded 
with  shame  and  vexation.  After  having  prescribed 
an  application  of  oil  to  the  count's  leg,  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  the  misadventure,  which  he  openly 
ascribed  to  want  of  taste  and  prudence  in  the  painter, 
who  did  not  think  proper  to  return  and  make  an 
tkjDolctgy  in  person  ;  and  protested  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  fowls  which  could  give  offence  to  a  sen- 
sible nose,  the  stuffing  being  a  mixture  of  pepper, 
lovage,  and  assafoctida,  and  the  sauce  consisting  of 


wine  and  herring-pickle,  which  he  had  used  instead 
of  the  celebrated  garum  of  the  Romans ;  that  famooi 
pickle  having  been  prepared  sometimes  of  the  scombri, 
which  were  a  sort  of  tunny  fish,  and  sometimet  of  tkt 
silurus  or  shad  fish  ;  nay,  he  observed,  that  there  wm 
a  third  kind  called  garum  hoemation,  made  of  thi 
guts,  gills,  and  blood  of  the  thynnus. 

The  physician,  finding  it  would  be  impimcticabk  to 
re-establish  the  order  of  the  banquet  by  presantinf 
again  the  dishes  which  had  been  disoompoecd,  ordoM 
everything  to  be  removed,  a  clean  doth  to  be  laid, 
and  the  dessert  to  be  brought  in. 

Meanwhile  he  regretted  his  incapacity  to  give  them 
a  specimen  of  the  slieus  or  fish-meala  of  the  ancicBli; 
sucn  aa  the  jus  diabaton,  the  conger  eel,  whid^  ia 
Galen's  opinion,  is  hard  of  digestion  ;  the  ooinuta  or 
gurnard,  described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  Histoiy, 
who  says  the  horns  of  many  of  them  were  a  foot  aad 
a  half  in  length ;  the  mullet  and  lamprer*  that  wen 
in  the  highest  estimation  of  old,  of  which  last  Joliai 
Csesar  borrowed  six  thousand  for  one  triamnhal  wk^ 
per.  He  observed  that  the  manner  of  dresamg  them 
was  described  by  Horace,  in  the  account  he  gives  cf 
the  entertainment  to  which  Maecenas  waa  innted  hj 
the  epicure  Nasiedenus, 

Affertur  squilloa  inter  Murena  natantea,  ke, 

and  told  them,  that  thej  were  commonlj  eaten  with 
the  thus  Svriacum,  a  certain  anodyne  and  aatriofeoBt 
seed,  which  qualified  the  purgative  nature  of  the  Jbk 
Finally,  this  learned  physician  gave  them  to  iiDdw> 
stand,  that  though  this  was  reckoned  a  luznriow 
dish  in  the  zenith  of  the  Roman  taate,  it  waa  by  at 
means  comparable  in  point  of  expense  to  aomo  pn- 
parations  in  vogue  about  the  time  of  thai  ahNid 
voluptuary  Heliogabalus,  who  ordered  the  brains  cf 
six  hundred  ostriches  to  be  compounded  in  one  msmi 

By  this  time  the  dessert  appealed,  and  the  compaaf 
were  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  see  plain  olivea  in  mtt 
and  water ;  but  what  the  master  of  the  test  valaad 
himself  upon,  was  a  sort  of  jelly,  which  he  afllmad  lo 
be  preferable  to  the  hypotrimma  of  Hesychiua,  beiof  a 
mixture  of  vinegar,  pickle,  and  honey,  boiled  to  a 
proper  consistence,  and  candied  asaafoctidik,  which  ha 
asserted,  in  contradiction  to  Aumelbergioa  and  Liolm^ 
waa  no  other  than  the  laser  Syriacum,  ao  preciooi  aa 
to  be  sold  among  the  ancients  to  the  weight  of  a  ml- 
war  penny.  The  gentlemen  took  hia  word  for  the  ax* 
cellency  of  this  gum,  but  contented  themaelves  mtk 
the  olives,  which  gave  such  an  agreeable  relish  to  tha 
wine  that  they  aeemed  very  well  dispoaed  to  oooaola 
themselves  for  the  disgraces  they  had  endured;  and 
Pickle,  unwilling  to  lose  the  least  circumatanoa  il 
entertainment  that  could  be  enjoyed  in  their  oompaaT, 
went  in  quest  of  the  painter,  who  remained  in  hia 
penitentiais  in  another  apartment,  and  could  not  ha 
persuaded  to  re-enter  the  banqueting  room,  ootil 
Peregrine  undertook  to  procure  his  pamon  fiom  thoM 
whom  he  had  injured.  Having  assured  him  of  this 
indulgence,  our  young  gentleman  led  him  in  like  a 
criminal,  lowing  on  lul  hands  with  an  air  of  humilitf 
and  contrition ;  and  particularly  addresains  hima^ 
to  the  count,  to  whom  he  swore  in  English  he  had 
no  intent  to  affront  man,  woman,  or  child,  but  was 
fain  to  make  the  best  of  his  way,  that  he  mi^t  not 
give  the  honourable  company  cause  of  offence  hf 
obeying  the  dictates  of  nature  in  their  preaenee. 

Mlien  Pickle  interpreted  this  apology  to  the  Italimi, 
Pallet  was  forgiven  in  veiy  polite  terms,  and  even  xe- 
ceived  into  favour  bv  his  friend  the  doctor  in  conie- 
quence  of  our  hero's  intercession ;  so  that  all  tha 
guests  forgot  their  chagrin,  and  paid  their  respects  is 
piously  to  the  bottle,  that  in  a  short  time  the  ^uus- 
paigne  produced  very  evident  effects  in  the  behavkMir 
of  all  present. 
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Next  in  order  of  time  and  genius,  and  not  inferior 
in  oonoeption  of  rich  eccentric  comic  character,  was 
the  witty,  pathetic,  and  sentimental  author  of  TrU- 
tnm  Skamdjf,  Sterne  was  an  original  writer,  though 
t  plagiarist  of  tiioughts  and  illustrations.  Brother 
Shandy,  my  Unde  Toby,  Trim,  the  Widow  Wad- 
man,  and  Dr  Slofs  wiU  go  down  to  posterity  with 
the  kindred  creations  of  Cervantes.  This  idol  of 
his  own  day  is  now,  howerer,  but  little  read,  except 
in  passages  of  pure  sentiment  His  broad  humour 
if  not  rdished ;  his  oddities  hare  not  the  gloss  of 
nordty;  his  indecencies  startle  the  prudish  and 
eivrect.  The  readers  of  this  busy  age  will  not  hunt 
fcr  hia  beaaties  amidst  the  blank  and  marbled  learcs 
^4he  pages  of  no-meaning — the  quaint  erudition, 
ilcden  from  forgotten  folios — the  abrupt  transitions 
uhi  discursire  flights  in  which  his  Shakspearean 
toodies  of  character,  and  his  gems  of  fancy,  judg- 
iiient»  and  feding,  lie  hid  and  embedded.  His  spark- 
Bng  polished  diction  has  even  an  air  of  false  glitter, 
yet  it  is  the  wei^n  of  a  master— of  one  who  can 
stir  the  heart  to  tears  as  well  as  laughter.  The 
want  of  simplici^  and  decency  is  his  greatest  fault 
EDs  whim  and  caprice,  which  he  pully  imitated 
ftom  Rabelais,  and  partly  assumed  for  effect,  come 
fai  sometimes  with  intnisiye  awkwardness  to  mar 
the  tODches  of  true  genius,  and  the  kindlings  of  en- 
timsiasnL  He  took  as  much  pains  to  spoU  his  own 
natmvl  powers  by  affectation,  as  Lady  Mary  says 
fielding  did  to  destroy  his  fine  constitution. 

The  life  of  Laubence  Sterne  was  as  little  in 
keeping  as  his  writings.  A  clergyman,  he  was  dis- 
ioliile  and  licentious;  a  sentimentalist,  who  had, 
with  his  pen,  tears  for  all  animate  and  inanimate 
nature,  he  was  hardhearted  and  selfish  in  his  con- 
duct Had  he  kept  to  his  living  in  the  country, 
mbig  bis  daily  round  of  pastoral  duties,  he  would 
nave  been  a  better  and  wiser  man.  *  He  degene- 
ralad  in  London,'  says  David  Garrick,  'like  an  ill- 
transplanted  shrub:  the  incense  of  the  great  spoiled 
Ids  bead,  and  their  ragouts  his  stomach.  He  grew 
sieldy  and  proud — an  invalid  in  body  and  nUnd.' 
Bard  is  the  life  of  a  wit  when  united  to  a  suscep- 
tible temperament,  and  the  cares  and  sensibilities  of 
ntborl  Sterne  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  lieu- 
and  was  bom  at  Clonmel,  November  24, 
I713L  He  was  educated  by  a  relation,  a  cousin,  and 
took,  bis  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1740. 
Having  entered  into  orders,  his  uncle,  Dr  Sterne,  a 
ikb  plnralist,  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Sut- 
tcxi,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  a  prebend  of 
Tofk.  He  married  a  York  lady,  and  derived  firom 
the  connexion  another  living  in  that  ootmty,  the 
SBctoiy  of  Stillington.  He  lived  nearly  twenty 
jean  at  Sotton,  reading,  pamting,  fiddling,  and 
shooting,  with  occasional  quarrels  with  his  brethren 
of  the  doth,  with  whom  he  was  no  favourite.  He 
left  Torksbire  for  London  in  1759,  to  publish  the 
two  first  Tolumes  of  'Tristram  Shandy.'  Two 
odiers  were  published  in  1761,  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  1762.  He  now  took  a  tour  to  France,  wliich 
enridied  some  of  his  subsequent  volumes  of  *  Tris- 
tram' with  bis  exquisite  sketches  of  peasants  and 
vine-dressers,  the  muleteer,  the  abbess  and  Mar- 
garita, Maria  at  Moulines— and  not  forgetting  the 
poor  ass  with  his  heavy  panniera  at  Lyons.  In 
1764  he  took  another  continental  tour,  and  pene- 
tnted  into  Italy,  to  which  we  are  indebted  fur  his 
ftah'ifsffi/  Jbtcmcy.  The  latter  work  he  composed 
on  his  return  at  Coxwould,  the  living  of  which  had 
been  pseaented  to  him,  on  the  first  publication  of 
"nristean,'  hj  Lord  Faloonbridge.    Having  com- 


pleted the  first  part  of  his  *  Journey,'  Sterne  went 
to  London  to  sec  it  published,  and  died  in  lodgings 
in  Bond  Street,  March  18,  1758.  There  was  nobody 
but  a  hired  nurse  by  his  death-bed.  lie  had  wished 
to  die  in  an  inn,  where  the  few  cold  offices  he 
wanted  would  be  purchased  with  a  few  guineas,  and 
paid  to  him  with  an  untlisturbed  but  punctusl  at- 
tention.   His  wish  was  realised  almost  to  the  letter. 

No  one  reads  Sterne  for  tlic  story :  his  ^reat  work 
is  but  a  bundle  of  episodes  and  digressions,  strung 
together  without  any  attempt  at  onler.  The  reader 
must  *  give  up  the  reins  of  liis  imagination  into  his 
author*s  hand — be  pleased  he  knows  not  why,  and 
cares  not  wherefore.'  Through  the  whole  novel, 
however,  over  its  mists  and  absurdities,  shines  his 
little  family  band  of  friends  and  relatives — that  ini- 
mitable group  of  originals  and  humorists — which 
stand  out  from  the  canvass  with  the  force  and  dis- 
tinctness of  reality.  This  distinctness  and  separate 
identity  is  a  proof  of  what  Coleridge  has  termed 
the  peculiar  power  of  Stcme,  of  seizing  on  and 
bringing  forward  those  points  on  which  every  man 
is  a  humurist^  and  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
he  has  brought  out  the  characteristics  of  two  beings 
of  the  must  opposite  natures — the  elder  Shandy  and 
Toby — and  surrounded  them  with  a  group  of  fol- 
lowers, sketched  with  equal  life  and  individualitv : 
in  the  Corporal,  tlie  obstetric  Dr  Slop ;  Yorick,  the 
lively  and  careless  parson ;  the  Widow  Wadman 
and  Susannah.  During  the  intervals  of  the  publi- 
cation of  *  Tristram,*  Sterne  ventured  before  the 
public  some  volumes  of  Sermawt,  with  his  own  comic 
figure,  fh)m  a  painting  by  Reynolds,  at  the  head  of 
them.  The  *  Sermons,'  according  to  the  just  opinion 
of  Gray  the  poet,  show  a  strong  imagination  and  a 
sensible  heart ;  *  but,'  he  adds,  *  you  see  the  author 
often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready 
to  tlirow  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audience.' 
The  affected  pauses  and  abrupt  transitions  which 
disfigure  *  Tristram'  are  not  banished  from  the  *  Ser- 
mons,' but  there  is,  of  course,  more  connection  and 
coherency  in  the  subject  The  *  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney' is  also  more  regular  than  *■  Tristram'  in  its  plan 
and  details ;  but,  beautiful  as  some  of  its  descriptions 
are,  we  want  the  oddities  of  Shandy,  and  the  ever- 
pleasing  good  nature  and  simplicity  of  Uncle  Toby. 
Sterne  himself  is  the  only  character.  The  pathetic 
passages  are  rather  overstrained,  but  stiU  finely 
conceived,  and  often  expressed  in  his  most  felicitous 
manner.  That  *  gentle  spirit  of  sweetest  humour, 
who  erst  didst  sit  upon  the  easy  pen  of  his  beloved 
Cervantes,  turning  the  twilight  of  his  prison  into 
noonday  brightness,'  was  seldom  absent  long  from 
the  invocations  of  his  English  imitator,  even  when 
he  mounted  his  wildest  hobby,  and  dabbled  in  the 
mire  of  sensuality. 

Of  the  sentimental  style  of  Sterne  (his  himiour  is 
too  subtle  and  ethereal  to  be  compressed  into  our 
limits)  a  few  specimens  are  added. 

The  Story  of  Lt  Fevre. 
[From  *  Tristram  Bhandy.*] 

It  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in 
which  Dendermond  was  taken  by  the  alliefi,  which 
was  about  seven  years  before  my  father  came  into 
the  country,  and  about  as  many,  after  the  time,  that 
my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  decamped 
from  my  father'H  house  in  town,  in  order  to  lay  some 
of  the  finest  sieges  to  some  of  the  finest  fortified  cities 
in  Europe,  when  my  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening 
getting  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind  him  at 
a  small  sideboard,  I  say  sitting,  for  in  consideration 
of  the  corporal's  lame  knee  (which  sometimes  eave 
him  exquisite  pain),  when  my  uncle  Toby  dined  or 
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iupp«d  alone,  he  would  never  tuffer  the  corporal  to 
■tand ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  reneration  for  his  master 
was  such,  that,  with  a  proper  artillery,  my  uncle  Toby 
could  have  taken  Dendermond  itself  with  less  trouble 
than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point  oyer  him;  for 
many  a  time,  when  my  uncle  Toby  supposed  the  cor- 
poral's leg  was  at  rest,  he  would  look  back  and  detect 
him  standing  behind  him  with  the  most  dutiful 
respect.  This  bred  more  little  squabbles  betwixt 
them  than  all  other  causes  for  fiye-and-twenty  yean 
together ;  but  this  \b  neither  here  nor  there — ^why  do 
I  mention  It  t  Ask  my  pen — ^it  gOTezns  me — I  gorezn 
not  it. 

He  was  one  erening  sitting  thai  at  his  sapper, 
when  the  landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  Tillage  came 
into  the  parlour  with  an  empty  phial  in  his  lumd,  to 
beff  a  glass  or  two  of  sack.  'Tis  for  a  poor  gentleman 
— ^I  think  of  the  army,  said  the  landlord,  who  has 
been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago,  and  has 
never  held  up  his  head  since,  or  had  a  desire  to  taste 
anything,  till  just  now,  that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass 
of  sack  and  a  thin  toast ;  I  think,  says  he,  taking  his 
hand  from  his  forehead,  it  would  comfort  me.  if  I 
could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  buy  such  a  thing,  added 
the  landlord,  I  would  almost  steal  it  for  the  poor 
gentleman,  he  is  so  ill.  I  hope  in  Ood  he  will  still 
mend,  oon4^Iued  he  ;  we  are  all  of  us  concerned  for 
him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer  for 
thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby  ;  and  thou  shalt  drink  the 
poor  gentleman's  health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself; 
and  take  a  couple  of  bottles  with  my  service,  and  tell 
him  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  them,  and  to  a  dozen 
more  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  persuaded,  siud  my  uncle  Toby,  as 
the  landlord  shut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  compas- 
sionate fellow.  Trim,  yet  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a 
hiffh  opinion  of  his  guest  too  ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  common  in  him  that  in  so  short  a 
time  should  win  so  much  upon  the  affections  of  his 
host.  And  of  his  whole  &mily,  added  the  corporal ; 
for  they  are  all  concerned  for  him.  Step  after  him, 
said  my  uncle  Toby ;  do,  Trim ;  and  ask  if  he  knows 
his  name. 

I  have  quite  fox^t  it,  truly,  said  the  landlord, 
coming  back  into  the  parlour  with  the  corporal ;  but 
[  can  ask  his  son  again.  Has  he  a  son  with  him, 
then  t  said  my  uncle  Toby.  A  boy,  replied  the  land- 
lord, of  about  eleven  or  twelre  years  of  age ;  but  the 
poor  creature  has  tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  father ; 
he  does  nothinff  but  mourn  and  lament  for  him  night 
and  day.  He  has  not  stirred  from  the  bedside  these 
two  days. 

My  uncle  Tobr  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
thrust  his  plate  nom  before  him,  as  the  landlord  gave 
him  the  account ;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered, 
took  it  away,  without  saying  one  word,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  brought  him  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Stay  in  the  room  a  little,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 
Trim  1  said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  smoked  about  a  dozen  whifiv.  Trim  came  in 
front  of  his  master,  and  made  his  bow.  My  uncle 
Toby  smoked  on,  and  said  no  more.  Corporal !  said 
my  uncle  Toby.  The  corporal  made  his  bow.  My 
uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  further,  but  finiahed  -hiB 
pipe. 

Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a  project  in  my 
head,  as  it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrapping  myself  up  warm 
in  my  roquelaure,  and  paying  a  risit  to  this  poor 
gentleman.  Your  honour's  roquelaure,  replied  the  cor- 
poral, has  not  once  been  had  on  since  the  night  before 
your  honour  received  your  wound,  when  we  mounted 
guard  in  the  trenches  before  the  gate  of  St  Nicholaa. 
And  benides,  it  is  so  cold  and  rainy  a  night,  that 
what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what  with  the  weather, 
'twill  be  enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death,  and 


bring  on  your  honour's  torment  in  your  groin.  I  fear 
so,  replied  my  uncle  Toby ;  but  I  am  not  at  rest  in 
my  mind.  Trim,  since  the  account  the  landlord  haa 
giren  me.  I  wish  I  had  not  known  so  much  of  thia 
affitir,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  or  that  I  had  known 
more  of  it.  How  shall  we  manage  it !  Leave  it,  an't 
pleaee  your  honour,  to  me,  quoth  the  corporaL  Til 
take  my  hat  and  stick  and  go  to  the  house  and  recon- 
noitre, and  act  accordingly;  and  1  will  bring  your 
honour  a  full  account  in  an  hour.  Thou  shalt  go^ 
Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  here's  a  shilling  for 
thee  to  drink  with  his  servant.  I  shall  get  it  all  out 
of  him,  sud  the  corporal,  shutting  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  second  pipe ;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  he  now  and  then  wandered  from  the 
point,  with  considering  whether  it  was  not  full  as  well 
to  have  the  curtain  of  the  tennaile  a  straight  line  as 
a  crooked  one,  he  might  be  said  to  have  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  poor  Le  Fevre  and  his  boy  the  whole 
time  he  smoked  it. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe  that  Corporal  Trim  re- 
turned from  the  inn,  and  gave  him  the  following 
account.  I  despaired  at  fimt,  said  the  corporal,  of 
being  able  to  bring  back  your  honour  any  kind  of 
intelligence  concerning  the  poor  sick  lieutenant,  ts 
he  in  the  army,  then?  said  my  uncle  Toby.  He  ia, 
said  the  corporal.  And  in  what  regiment  I  said  my 
uncle  Toby.     I'll  tell  your  honour,  replied  the  cor- 

?9ral,  everything  straightforwards  as  I  learned  it. 
hen,  Trim,  I'll  fill  another  pipe,  said  my  uncle 
Tobv,  and  not  interrupt  thee  till  thou  hast  done ;  so 
sit  down  at  thy  eaue.  Trim,  in  the  window  seat,  and 
begin  thy  story  again.  The  corporal  made  his  old 
bow,  which  generally  spoke  as  plain  as  a  bow  could 
speak  it — Your  honour  is  good.  And  having  done 
tnat,  he  sat  down,  as  he  was  ordered ;  and  begun  the 
story  to  my  uncle  Toby  over  again  in  pretty  near  the 
same  words. 

I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  corporal,  of  being  able 
to  bring  back  any  intelligence  to  your  honour  about 
the  lieutenant  and  his  son ;  for  when  I  asked  where 
his  servant  was,  from  whom  I  made  myself  suiy  of 
knovring  everything  which  was  proper  to  be  asked — 
That's  a  right  distinction.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby — 
I  was  answered,  an'  please  your  honour,  that  he  nad 
no  servant  with  him ;  that  he  had  come  to  the  inn 
with  hired  horses,  which,  upon  finding  himself  unable 
to  proceed  (to  join,  I  suppose,  the  regiment),  he  had 
dismissed  the  momins  after  he  came.  If  I  get  better, 
my  dear,  said  he,  as  he  gave  his  purse  to  his  son  to 
pay  the  man,  we  can  hire  horses  from  hence.  But, 
alas  1  the  poor  eentleman  will  never  get  from  hence, 
said  the  landlady  to  me ;  for  I  heard  the  deathwatch 
all  night  long :  and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  son. 
will  certainly  die  with  him ;  for  he  if  broken-heaxted 
already. 

I  was  hearinff  this  account,  continued  the  corporal, 
when  the  youth  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  <mler  the 
thin  toast  the  landlord  spoke  of.  But  I  will  do  it  for 
my  father  myself,  said  the  youth.  Pray,  let  me  save 
you  the  trouble,  young  gentleman,  said  I,  tdiing  up 
a  fork  for  the  purpoee,  and  offering  him  my  chair  to 
sit  down  upon  by  the  fire  whibt  I  did  it.  I  believe,  sir, 
said  he,  yery  modestly,  1  can  pleaae  him  best  myself. 
I  am  sure,  said  I,  his  honour  will  not  like  tiie  toaai 
the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.  The 
youth  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  instantly  bunt  into 
tean.  Poor  youth  1  said  my  undo  Toby ;  he  has  been 
bred  up  firom  an  infant  in  Uie  army,  and  the  name  of 
a  soldier.  Trim,  sounded  in  his  can  like  the  name  of 
a  friend ;  I  wish  I  had  him  here. 

I  never,  in  the  longest  march,  said  the  corporal,  had 
BO  great  a  mind  to  my  dinner,  as  I  had  to  cxy  with 
him  for  company.  What  could  be  the  matter  with 
me,  an'  please  your  honour!    Nothing  In  the  world, 
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Trim,  fiaid  mj  uncle  Tobj,  blowing  hu  nose ;  but  that 
thou  art  a  good-natured  fellow. 

When  I  gave  him  the  toast,  continued  the  corporal, 
I  thought  it  was  proper  to  tell  him  I  waa  Captain 
Shandj'f  terrant,  and  that  jour  honour,  though  a 
•trmiiger,  was  extremely  concerned  for  his  father ;  and 
that,  if  there  was  anything  in  your  house  or  cellar — 
And  thou  might^st  hare  added  my  purse  too,  said  my 
uncle  Toby— he  was  heartily  welcome  to  it.  He 
made  a  tctj  low  bow,  which  was  meant  to  your 
honour ;  but  no  answer,  for  his  heart  was  full ;  so  he 
went  up  stairs  with  the  toa>4t.  I  warrant  you,  my 
deiur,  Nud  I,  as  I  opened  the  kitchen  duor,  your  father 

ill  be  well  again.    Mr  Yorick's  curate  was  smoking 

pipe  by  the  kitchen  fire,  but  said  not  a  word,  good 

'  bad,  to  comfort  the  youth.  I  thought  it  wrong, 
added  the  corporal.  I  think  so  too,  said  my  uncle 
Toby. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glass  of  sack 
and  toaft,  he  felt  himself  a  little  rerired,  and  sent 
dowo  into  the  kitchen  to  let  me  know  that  in  about 
ten  minutes  he  should  be  glad  if  I  would  step  up 
■tairs.  I  beliere,  said  the  landlord,  he  is  going  to  say 
bis  pTayers,  for  there  was  a  book  laid  upon  the  chair 
bjr  his  bedside,  and  as  I  shut  the  door,  I  saw  his  son 
take  up  a  cushion. 

I  thought,  said  the  curate,  that  you  gentlemen 
of  the  army,  Mr  Trim,  nerer  said  your  prayers  at 
alL  1  heard  the  poor  gentleman  say  his  prayers  last 
night,  «aid  the  landlady,  rery  devoutly,  and  with 
mj  own  earn,  or  I  could  not  have  beliftvcd  it.  Are 
you  sure  of  it!  replied  the  curate.  A  soldier,  an* 
pleams  your  rererence,  said  I,  ymyn  a«  often  of  his 
own  aceord  as  a  parson ;  and  when  he  is  fighting  for 
hin  kin^,  and  for  nis  own  life,  and  for  bin  honour  too, 
he  hMA  the  most  reamn  to  pray  to  God  of  any  one  in 
the  whole  world.  Twas  well  said  of  thee.  Trim,  said 
my  uncle  Toby.  But  when  a  soldier,  said  I,  an' 
nleaae  your  rererence,  has  been  standing  for  twelve 
XkouT*  together  in  the  trenches  up  to  his  knees  in  cold 
water,  or  engaged,  said  I,  fur  months  together  in  long 
and  dangerous  marches ;  harassed,  perhaps,  in  his  rear 
to-day  ;  harassing  others  to-morrow ;  detached  here ; 
coantermauded  there ;  resting  this  nieht  out  ui)on  his 
arms ;  beat  up  iji  his  shirt  the  next ;  benumbed  in  his 
joints  ;  perha]M  without  straw  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on ; 
mast  aay  his  prayers  how  and  when  he  can.  I  believe, 
■aid  I — for  I  was  piqued,  quoth  the  corporal,  for  the 
reputation  of  the  army — I  believe,  an  please  your 
rererence,  said  I,  that  when  a  soltlicr  gets  time  to 
pray,  he  prars  as  heartily  as  a  parson,  though  not 
with  all  his  Uibb  and  hypocrisy.  Thou  shouldst  not 
bare  said  that.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  for  God 
only  knows  who  is  a  hypocrite  and  who  is  not.  At 
the  great  and  general  review  of  us  all,  corporal,  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  seen 
who  ha*  done  their  duties  in  this  world  and  who  has 
DOt ;  and  we  shall  be  advanced,  Trim,  accordingly. 
I   hope  we  shall,  said  Trim.     It  is  in  the  Scripture, 

id  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  I  will  show  it  thee  to-mor- 
In   the  meantime,  we  may  de|>cud  upon   it, 


ro 


Trim,  for  our  comfort,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  that  God 
Almighty  is  so  good  and  just  a  governor  uf  the  world, 
tliat  if  we  have  but  done  our  duties  in  it,  it  will  never 
be  inquired  into  whether  we  have  done  them  in  a  red 
toat  or  a  black  one.    I  hope  n«>t,  said  the  corporal. 
But  go  on.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  thy  story. 
When  I  went  up,  continued  the  corporal,  into  the 
lieutenant's  room,  which  I  did  not  do  till  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ten  minutes,  he  was  Iving  in  his  bod  with 
bi4  head  raised  upon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the 
pillow,  and  a  clean  white  cambric  handkerchief  beside 
lu    The  yoiUh  was  just  stooping  down  to  take  up  the 
cushion,  upon  which  I  suppoMxl  he  had  been  kneeling; 
the  book  was  laid  upon  the  bed ;  and  as  he  rose,  in 
»^¥i«g  up  the  cushion  with  one  hand,  he  reached  out 


his  other  to  take  it  away  at  the  same  time.    Let  it 
remain  there,  my  dear,  said  the  lieutenant. 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me  till  I  had  walked 
up  close  to  his  bedside.  If  you  are  Captain  Shandy's 
servant,  said  he,  you  must  present  my  thanks  to  your 
master,  with  my  little  boy's  thanks  along  with  them, 
for  his  courtesy  to  me.  if  he  was  of  Leveus's,  said  the 
lieutenant.  I  told  him  your  honour  was.  Then,  said 
he,  I  served  three  campaigns  with  him  in  Flanders, 
and  remember  him ;  but  'tid  most  likely,  as  I  had  not 
the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  me.  You  will  tell  him,  however, 
that  the  person  his  good-nature  has  laid  under  obli- 
gations to  him  is  one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in 
Angus's.  But  he  knows  me  not,  said  he,  a  second 
time,  musing.  Possibly  he  may  my  story,  added  he. 
Pray,  tell  the  captain,  I  was  the  ensign  at  Breda 
whose  wife  was  most  unfortunately  killed  with  a 
musket  shot  as  she  lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent.  I 
remember  the  story,  au't  please  your  honour,  said  I, 
very  well.  Do  you  so  !  said  he,  wiping  his  eyes  with 
his  handkerchief,  then  well  may  I.  In  saying  this, 
he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his  bosom,  which  seemed 
tied  with  a  black  ribband  about  his  neck,  and  kissed 
it  twice.  Here,  Billy,  said  he.  The  boy  flew  acrow 
the  room  to  the  bedside,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knee,  took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  too ; 
then  kissed  his  father,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and 
wept. 

1  wi«h,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh — I 
wish.  Trim,  I  was  asleep.  Your  honour,  replied  the 
corporal,  is  too  much  concerned.  Shall  I  pour  your 
honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe  t  l>o.  Trim, 
said  my  uncle  Toby. 

I  reinenil>er,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  sighing  again,  the 
story  of  the  cnrii^m  and  his  wife,  with  a  circuiu»tance 
his  modesty  omitted ;  and  particularly  well  that  he, 
as  well  as  she,  upon  some  accimnt  or  other,  I  forget 
what,  wa4  univerHally  pitie<l  by  the  whole  regiment ; 
but  finish  the  story  thou  art  upon.  'Tis  finished 
already,  oaid  the  corporal,  for  I  could  stay  no  longer; 
so  wirthed  his  honour  a  good  night.  Young  Le  Fevre 
rose  from  off  the  bed,  and  ssw  me  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairn;  and  as  wo  went  down  together,  told  me 
they  had  cume  from  Ireland,  and  were  on  their  route 
to  join  the  regiment  in  Flanders.  But,  alas !  said  the 
corporal,  the  lieutenant's  last  day's  march  is  over. 
Then  what  is  to  become  of  his  poor  boy!  cried  my 
uncle  Toby. 

It  was  to  my  uncle  Toby's  eternal  honour — though 
I  tell  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those,  who,  when  co<)i>ed 
in  betwixt  a  natural  and  a  positive  law,  know  not  for 
their  souls  which  way  in  the  world  to  turn  themselves 
— that,  notwithstanding  my  uncle  Toby  was  warmly 
engaged  at  that  time  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  I>en- 
dennond,  parallel  with  the  allies,  who  pressed  theirs 
on  so  vigorously  that  thov  scarce  allowed  him  time  to 
get  his  dinner — that  nevertheless  he  gave  up  Dender- 
mond,  though  he  had  already  made  a  lodgment  upon 
the  counterscarp— and  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to- 
wards the  private  distresses  at  the  inn ;  and  except 
that  he  ordered  the  garden  gate  to  be  bid  ted  up,  by 
which  he  might  be  said  to  have  turned  the  sie^e  of 
Dendermond  into  a  blockade,  he  left  Dendennond  to 
itself,  to  be  relieved  or  not  by  the  P'rench  king  ns  the 
French  king  thought  good,  and  only  considere<l  how 
he  himself  should  relieve  the  poor  lieutenant  and  his 
son.  That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  friend- 
less, shall  recompense  thee  for  this. 

Thou  hast  left  this  matter  short,  said  my  uncle 
Toby  to  the  corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  Wd  ; 
and  I  will  tell  thee  in  what.  Trim.  In  the  first  plnce, 
when  thou  madst  an  offer  of  my  services  to  Le  Fevre 
— as  sickness  and  travelling  are  both  expensive,  and 
thou  kuowcst  he  was  but  a  poor  lieutenant,  with  a 
son  to  subsist  as  well  as  himself  out  of  his  pay — that 
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thou  didit  not  make  aa  offer  to  him  of  mj  parse ; 
becaoae,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou  knoweai,  Trim, 
he  had  been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myself!  Your  honour 
knows,  said  the  corporal,  I  had  no  orders.  True, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  thou  didst  rery  right,  Trim,  as 
a  soldier,  but  certainly  rery  wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which  indeed  thou  hast  the 
same  excuse,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  when  thou 
offeredst  him  whateyer  was  in  my  house,  thou  shouldAt 
hare  ofiered  him  my  house  too.  A  sick  brother  officer 
should  hare  the  best  quarters.  Trim ;  and  if  we  had 
him  with  us,  we  could  tend  and  look  to  him.  Thou 
art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself.  Trim ;  and  what  with 
thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's,  and  his  boy's, 
and  mine  together,  we  might  rocruit  lum  again  at  once^ 
and  set  him  upon  his  legs.  In  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  smiling,  he  might  march. 
He  will  nerer  march,  an'  please  your  honour,  in  this 
world,  said  the  corporal.  He  will  march,  paid  my 
uncle  Toby,  risine  up  from  the  side  of  the  bed  with 
one  shoe  off.  An' please  your  honour,  said  the  cor- 
poral, he  will  neyer  mardi  but  to  his  graye.  He  shall 
march,  cried  my  unde  Toby,  marching  the  foot  i^ich 
had  a  shoe  on,  though  without  adyancing  an  inch — 
he  shall  march  to  his  regiment.  He  cannot  stand  it, 
said  the  coiporal.  He  shall  be  supported,  said  my 
unde  Toby.  He'll  drop  at  last,  said  the  corporal; 
and  what  will  become  of  his  boy  I  He  shall  not  drop, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly.  A-well-o'-day,  do  what 
we  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point,  the 
poor  soul  will  dief  He  shall  not  die,  by  0 — ,  cried 
my  uncle  Toby.  The  Accusing  Spirit,  which  flew  up 
to  heayen's  chancexy  with  the  <Mtth,  blushed  as  he 

Saye  it  in ;  and  the  Recording  Angel,  as  he  wrote  it 
own,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it 
out  for  cyer. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau ;  put  his  purse 
into  his  breeches  pocket ;  and  haying  ordered  the  cor- 
poral to  go  early  in  the  morning  for  a  physidan,  he 
went  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  tae  morning  after  to  eyery 
eye  in  the  yillafe  but  Le  Feyre's  and  his  afflicted 
son's.  The  hand  of  death  pressed  heayy  upon  his 
fyelids,  and  hardly  could  the  wheel  at  the  dstem 
turn  round  its  circle,  when  my  unde  Toby,  who  had 
rose  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time,  entered  the 
lieutenant's 'room,  and  without  preface  or  apology 
sat  himself  down  upon  the  chair  by  the  bedside ;  and 
independently  of  all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the 
curtain  in  the  manner  an  old  friend  and  brother  officer 
would  haye  done  it,  and  asked  him  how  he  did — ^how 
he  had  rested  in  the  night — ^what  was  his  complaint 
— where  was  his  pain — and  what  he  could  do  to  help 
him.  And  without  giring  him  time  to  answer  any 
one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  told  him  of  the 
little  plan  whick  he  had  been  concerting  with  the  cor- 

Soral  the  nij^t  before  for  him.  You  shall  go  home 
irectly,  Le  Feyre,  sud  my  uncle  Toby,  to  my  house, 
and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  what's  the  matter ; 
and  well  haye  an  apothecary,  and  the  corporal  shall 
be  your  nurse,  and  rll  be  your  servant,  Le  Feyre. 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby — ^not  the 
effect  of  familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it — which  let 
you  at  once  into  his  soul,  and  showed  you  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature ;  to  this  there  was  something  in  his 
looks,  and  yoice,  and  manner  superadded,  which  eter- . 
nally  beckoned  to  the  unfortunate  to  come  and  take 
inciter  under  him :  so  that  before  my  uncle  Toby  had 
half  finished  the  Jcind  offers  he  was  making  to  the 
father,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  doee  to  his 
knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
and  was  pulling  it  towards  him.  The  blood  and 
spirits  of  Le  Feyre,  which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow 
within  him,  and  were  retreating  to  their  last  dtadel, 
the  heart,  rallied  back;  the  film  forsoAt  his  eyes  for  a 
moment ;  he  lodsed  up  wishAiUy  In  my  uncle  Toby's 


fiboe,  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy ;  and  that  liga- 
ment, fine  as  it  was,  was  neyer  broken.  Nature  in- 
stantly ebbed  again ;  the  film  returned  to  its  plaee  ; 
the  pulse  fluttered — stopped — went  on— throbbed— 
stopped  again — ^moyed^-stopped. ,  Shall  I  go  on  I  No. 

[The  Starling— CaptMtp,} 
[From  the  *  BenthiMintal  Joaraej,'} 

And  as  for  the  Bastile^  the  terror  il  in  the  word. 
Make  the  most  of  it  you  can,  said  I  to  myself  tiie 
Bastile  is  but  another  word  for  a  tower,  and  a  tower  is 
but  another  word  for  a  house  you  can't  get  out  of. 
Mercy  on  the  gouty !  for  they  are  in  it  twice  a-year ; 
but  with  nine  liyres  a  day,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and 
paper,  and  patience,  albeit  a  man  can't  get  out,  hm 
may  do  yery  well  within,  at  least  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which,  if  he  is  a  harmless  fdlour, 
his  innocence  appears,  and  he  comes  out  a  better  and 
wiser  man  than  he  went  in. 

I  had  some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  to  step  into  the 
court-yard  as  I  settled  this  account ;  and  remember  I 
walked  down  stairs  in  no  small  triumph  with  the  con- 
ceit of  my  reasoning.  Beshrew  the  sombre  pendl  I 
said  I  yauntingly,  for  I  enyy  not  its  powen  whidi 
paints  the  eyils  of  life  with  so  hard  and  deadly  a 
colouring.  The  mind  sits  terrified  at  the  objects  she 
has  magnified  herself  and  blackened :  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  size  and  hue,  she  oyerlooks  them,  lis 
true,  said  I,  correcting  the  propomtion,  the  Bastile  is 
not  an  eril  to  be  despised ;  but  strip  it  of  its  towen, 
fill  up  the  fosse,  unbarricade  the  doors,  call  it  simply 
a  confinement,  and  suppose  'tis  some  tyrant  of  a  oie- 
temper  and  not  of  a  man  which  holds  you  init,  the 
eyil  yanishes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  without  com* 

{plaint.  I  was  interrupted  in  the  heyday  of  tiiis  soli- 
oquy  with  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  idiieh 
complained  '  it  could  not  get  out.'  I  looked  up  and 
down  the  passage,  and  seeing  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
diild,  I  went  out  without  further  attention.  In  my 
return  back  through  the  passage,  I  heard  the  same 
words  repeated  twice  oyer ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  it 
was  a  starling  hun^  in  a  little  cage ;  '  I  can't  get  out, 
I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  I  stood  looking  at 
the  bird ;  and  to  eyery  person  who  came  through  the 
passage,  it  run  fluttering  to  the  side  towards  whidi 
they  approached  H,  with  the  same  lamentation  of  its 
captivity — *  I  cant  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  Ood 
help  thee!  said  I,  but  I'll  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it 
will ;  so  I  turned  about  the  cage  to  get  the  door.  It 
was  twisted  and  double  twisted  so  fast  with  wire 
there  was  no  getting  it  open  without  pulling  the  cage 
to  pieces.  I  took  both  hands  to  it.  The  bird  flew  to 
the  place  where  I  was  attempting  hisdeliyerance,  and 
thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis,  piMsed  hia 
breast  acainst  it  as  if  impatient ;  I  fear,  poor  crea- 
ture, said  I,  I  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty. ,  *  No,'  said 
the  starling,  *  I  can't  get  out ;  I  cant  jet  out,'  said 
the  starling.  I  yow  I  never  had  my  airections  more 
tenderly  awakened  f  or  do  I  remember  an  inddent  in 
my  life  where  the  dissipated  spirits,  to  which  my 
reason  had  been  a  bubble,  were  so  suddenly  called 
home.  Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  true  in 
tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that  in  one  moment 
they  overthrew  all  my  systematic  reasonings  upon  the 
Bastile;  and  I  heavily  walked  up  stairs,  unsaying 
every  word  I  had  said  m  going  down  them. 

Disffuise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still  Slavery,  said 
I,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught ;  and  though  thou- 
sands in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee, 
thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account,  lis  tiiou, 
thrice  sweet  and  gradous  soddess,  addressing  myself 
to  Liberty,  whom  all  in  pin>Uc  or  in  private  worship, 
whose  taste  is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  so,  till  nature 
herself  shall  dianm ;  no  tint  of  words  can  spot  thy 
snowy  mantle^  or  diemio  power  torn  thy  soeptee  into 


ivoB ;  with  thee  to  miU  upon  him  m  1m  tate  his 
cnitiy  th«  iwain  is  hmier  than  his  mooMch*  from 
whoso  eonii  thoa  art  emied.  Qneioas  HcaTenl  eiied 
I,  frnwiling  down  upon  tha  last  step  but  ona  in  mj 
aseeni,  gnat  me  but  hsallh,  thoa  gnat  bsstower  of  it, 
and  giro  me  hot  this  hai  goddess  as  my  companion, 
and  show«r  down  th j  mitns,  if  it  seam  ^ood  nnto  thy 
diTine  ptoridanoe,  upon  those  heads  which  an  aching 
for  them« 

The  Uid  ill  his  cage  pomaed  ma  into  m j  nom.    I 
sat  down  dose  to  mj  tables  and  leaning  my  head  npon 
my  hand*  I  beoan  to  iSgvn  to  myself  tha  miseries  of 
confinement.    I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  and  so  I 
caTO  full  scope  to  my  imagination.    I  was  going  to 
begin  with  tlM  millions  of  my  fellow-creatnns  bom  to 
no  inheritance  bat  slaTeiy ;  but  finding,  howerer  af- 
lecting  the  pictnn  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  near 
me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but 
distract  me,  I  took  a  single  captiTe,  and  haying  first 
■hut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  tlurongh 
the  twiliffht  of  his  crated  door  to  take  his  pictnn.    I 
beheld  hia  body  halF-wasted  away  with  long  expecta- 
tion and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness 
of  the  heart  it  was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred. 
Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  fererish ;  in 
thirtT  yean  the  western  breexe  nad  not  once  fanned 
his  Mood ;  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that 
time,  nor  had  the  Toice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed 
through  his  lattice ;  his  children — but  hen  my  heart 
b^gan  te  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  te  go  on  with  another 
ps^  of  the  portrait.    He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground 
upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  furthest  comer  of  his 
dungeon,  whidi  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed : 
a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  lay  at  the  head, 
notched  all  OTcr  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he 
had  passed  then ;  he  had  one  of  these  little  sticks  in 
his  hand,  and  with  a  rustr  nail  he  was  etching  another 
day  of  miseiy  to  add  to  the  heap.    As  I  darkened  the 
little  light  M  had,  he  lifted  up  a  ho^ess  eye  towards 
the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  snook  his  head,  and  went 
en  with  his  work  of  affliction.    I  heard  his  chains 
upon  his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body  to  la^  hit  little 
stick  upon  the  bundle.    He  gaTO  a  deep  sigh :  I  saw 
the  iron  enter  into  his  soul.    I  bunt  into  tean;  I 
could  not  sustain  the  pictun  of  confinement  which 
my  £uiey  bad  drawn. 

lA  FrgR^  PMmnfi  Supper.} 

A  shoe  coming  loose  from  the  fore-foot  of  the  thill- 
hom,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Taurira, 
tbe  postilion  dismounted,  twisted  the  shoe  off,  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket  As  the  ascent  was  of  fire  or  six  miles, 
sad  that  liorsa  our  main  dependence,  I  made  a  point 
of  having  the  shoe  fastened  on  again  as  well  as  we 
could ;  bat  the  postilion  had  thrown  away  the  nails, 
and  the  hammer  in  the  chaise-box  being  of  no  great 
uss  irithoat  them,  I  submitted  to  go  on.  He  had  not 
BMmnted  half  a  mUe  higher,  when,  coming  to  a  flinty 
pieoe  of  road,  the  poor  deril  lost  a  second  shoe,  and 
nom  off  his  other  fon-foot.  I  then  cot  out  of  the 
cbaise  in  good  earnest ;  and  seeing  a  house  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  hand,  with  a  great  deal 
to  do  I  ixnTailed  upon  the  postilion  to  turn  up  to  it. 
The  look  of  the  house,  and  of  ernything  about  it,  as 
we  drew  nearer,  soon  rsconciled  me  to  the  disaster.  It 
WIS  %  little  frnn-house,suRounded  with  about  twenty 
sens  of  Tineyaid,  about  as  much  com ;  and  dose  to 
the  house  on  one  side  was  a  wjtagerie  of  an  acn  and 
i^half,  full  of  ereiything  whidi  could  make  plenty  in 
a  French  peasant's  house ;  and  on  the  other  side  was  a 
little  wood,  which  furnished  whenwithal  to  dress  it. 
It  was  about  eight  in  the  erening  when  I  got  to  the 
house;  to  I  left  the  postilion  to  manage  his  point  as 
be  could,  and  for  mine^  I  walked  dinctly  mto  the 


The  &mily  consisted  of  an  old  gnyheaded  man  and 
his  wife,  with  fiye  or  six  sons  ai^d  sons-in-law  and 
their  sareral  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of 
them.  Th^  wen  all  sitting  down  tog^ether  to  their 
leDtil*eoup ;  a  large  wheaten  loaf  was  u  the  middle 
of  the  table ;  and  a  flagon  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it 
promised  ioy  thnugh  tne  stages  of  the  rqwst ;  'twas 
a  feast  of  Ioto.  The  old  man  rose  up  to  meet  me,  and 
with  a  respectful  cordiality  would  haTO  me  sit  down 
at  the  table ;  my  heart  was  set  down  the  moment  I 
entered  the  room,  so  I  sat  down  at  once  like  a  son  of 
the  family ;  and  to  invest  myself  in  the  character  as 
speedily  as  I  could,  I  instantly  borrowed  the  old  man's 
knife,  and  taking  un  the  loa^  cut  m^lf  a  hearty 
luncheon ;  and  as  I  did  it,  I  saw  a  testimony  in  eveiy 
eye,  not  only  of  an  honest  wdcome,  but  of  a  welcome 
mixed  with  thanks  that  I  had  not  seemed  to  doubt  it. 
Was  it  this,  or  tell  me  Natun  what  else  it  was,  that 
made  this  moml  so  sweet ;  and  to  what  magic  I  owe 
it,  that  the  dnufht  I  took  of  their  flagon  was  so  da- 
lidoos  with  it,  that  they  remain  upon  my  palate  to 
this  hour!  If  the  supper  was  to  my  taste,  tne  grace 
which  followed  it  was  much  mon  so. 

When  supper  was  over,  the  old  man  gave  a  knock 
upon  the  table  with  the  haft  of  his  knife,  to  bid  them 
prepan  for  the  dance.    The  moment  the  signal  was 

S'ven,  the  women  and  girls  ran  all  together  into  a 
^k  apartment  to  tie  up  their  hiur,  and  the  young 
men  to  the  door  to  wash  their  faces  and  change  thdr 
sabote ;  and  in  three  minutes  eveiy  soul  was  ready, 
upon  a  little  esplanade  befon  the  house,  to  be^n. 
Tne  old  man  and  his  wife  came  out  last,  and  placmg 
me  betwixt  them,  sat  down  upon  a  sofa  of  turf  by  the 
door.  The  old  man  had  some  fifty  yean  ago  beei  no 
mean  performer  upon  the  vielle ;  and  at  the  age  he 
was  then  of^  touched  it  well  enough  for  the  purpose. 
His  wife  sung  now  and  then  a  little  to  the  tune,  then 
intermitted,  and  joined  her  old  man  again  as  thdr 
childnn  and  grandchildren  danced  befon  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  danoe^ 
when,  for  some  pauses  in  the  movement,  whenin  thev 
all  seemed  to  look  up,  I  fancied  I  could  distin^ish 
an  elevation  of  spirit  different  from  that  which  m  tbe 
cause  or  the  effect  of  simple  iollity.  In  a  word,  I 
thought  I  beheld  Religion  mixing  in  the  dance ;  but 
as  I  had  never  seen  her  so  engaffed,  I  should  have 
looked  upon  it  now  as  one  of  the  ulusions  of  an  ima- 
gination which  is  eternally  mUleadlng  me,  had  not 
the  old  man,  as  soon  as  the  dance  ended,  said  that 
this  was  their  constant  way;  and  that  all  his  life 
long  he  had  made  it  a  rule,  after  supper  was  over, 
to  call  out  his  family  to  dance  and  rejoice ;  believing, 
he  said,  that  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind  was  the 
best  sort  of  thanks  to  Heaven  that  an  illitente  pea- 
sant could  pay.    Or  a  learned  pnlate  either,  said  I« 

DR  8AXCEL  J0HK80N. 

In  1759  Dr  Johnson  published  his  moral  tale  of 
RatHhu,  which  he  wrote  in  the  niphte  of  one  week 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  fhneraL  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  east,  but  the  author  makes  no 
attempt  to  portray  the  minutis  of  eastern  manners. 
It  is  in  fact  a  series  of  essays  on  various  subjecte  of 
morality  and  religion— on  the  efllcacy  of  pilgrim- 
ages, tlie  stete  of  departed  souls,  the  probability  of 
the  re-appearance  of  the  dead,  the  dangen  of  soli- 
tude, &C.,  on  all  which  the  philosopher  and  prince  of 
Abyssinia  talk  exactly  as  Johnson  talked  for  more 
than  twenty  jrean  in  his  house  at  Bolt  Court,  or  In  the 
dub.  Young  said  *Rasselas'  was  a  *  mass  of  sense,' 
and  ite  mord  preoepte  are  certainly  conveyed  in 
striking  and  happy  language.  The  mad  astrono- 
mer, who  imagined  that  he  possessed  the  regnlatkm 
of  the  weather  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons,  ii 
an  ariginal  dianctar  in  rananoe^  and  the  hanogr 
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n  icarcely  anprcciatetl  on  account  of  the  ex- 

iinplicity  of  the  laniniugc    Amoni?  the  in- 

rcmarlu  in  the  vohinie.  for  exaini)le,  oru 


men  English,  without  recollecting  that  he  should  first 
know  something  of  Dutch  IiiniAcIf,  seems  an  exact 
tnuiflcript  of  tliu  author's  early  advcuturua   and 


'>. 


■    ^« 


»' 


n  ^  ■«      tMJB 


imtuie  ui  iiJis  aomesiic  dotcL 
oldsmith  derived  numj  of  his  incidents  from 
locurrences  which  he  had  witnessed,  is  gene- 


wntmg  occasionally  on  suoje(*ts  ot  insre  aim  niera- 
ture — for  he  said,  *  the  old  stump  would  still  occa- 
sionally send  forth  a  few  green  shoots' —  the  ^lan 
Imitted.    The  atoryofGeorge  Primrose,  parti-    of  Feeling  live<l  to  the  ad  vamped  age  of  eighty-six, 
hifl  going  to  Amatcrdam  to  teach  the  Dutch-    and  died  on  the  14th  of  January  183 L 

17'' 
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H^J, 


ipprecisted  on  account  of  the  e\- 
f  the  Luiffunge.  Atnong  the  In- 
in  the  Toliune,  for  example,  are 
of  the  criminal  Uw  of  England, 
wmpletcl;  Goliliinith  had  autici- 


Engliih,  without  recollecting  that  he  thould  firtt 
T  (omething  of  Dutch  liinmelf^  aeema  ao  exact 
transcript  of  tlie  author's  early  adTeatom  and 
blundering  limplicity.  Though  Goldamith  caieftallr 
corrected  the  languuge  of  hit  miniature  romance  in 
the  diffeteat  editions,  he  did  not  meddle  with  the  In- 
ddcDta,  10  that  >omeimprobiibilitiearcmain.  Then, 
howcxer,  haie  no  effect  on  the  reader,  in  diniiniih- 
ing  Ibr  a  nioment  the  inteicst  of  the  vork.  which 
■Diut  alwaya  be  conaidered  ooe  of  the  mo*t  chaatA 
and  beautUbl  offering!  which  the  genini  of  flctim 

itx  preteuted  at  tlie  ahrine  of  Tirtue. 
In  the  aaine  jmr  with  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,' 

domcitic  nofel,  iaBri!volanie»,ThiFooJefQiiatibi, 

wi  pnbtiahed  bj  a  counti^man  of  Uoldimith, 
Hnntr  Bkk>kb(I706-17S3).  wbowaa  the  author  cf 
aeraral  dramatic  piecei,  and  of  a  poem  on  Univrrial 
3ani^  which   anticipated  the   ityle  of  Uarwin'i 

Botanic  Garden.'  The  poetry  and  prose  of  Brooki 
have  both  fallen  into  obacurity,  but  hit  norel  waa 
popular  in  iti  day,  and  contain!  several  pleasing  and 
iiuCructiTe  ikelche^  chiefly  designed  for  the  youii^ 


OUnr  OoUmllh. 
id  directed  (in  better  laogoage  than  any 
has  since  employed  on  the  lubjcct)  all  that 
!iit  has  effected  in  the  reformation  ot  oar 


the  tale.  The  charscter  ot  the  vicar  gii 
f  interest  to  the  family  group,  though  the 
ities  of  Mn  Primrose,  as  her  boasted  skill  in 
Fery,  her  motherly  ranity  and  deaira  to  ap- 
ricrf,  are  finely  bnmght  out,  and  reproduced 
daughters.  The  vicar's  support  at  the 
lian  thMry  as  to  msrTiage,  that  it  wu  nn- 
br  a  priest  of  the  church  of  Eu^and,  after 
th  of  his  flnt  wife,  to  take  a  second,  to 
e  which  he  had  hii  wife's  epitaph  written 
ced  over  the  chimney-piece,  Is  a  touch  at 

Bad    individuality  that  ha*  never    *~~~ 
Another  weakness  of  the  worthy 

Uterary  ranity  which,  notwithstanding  hli 
rning,  led  him  to  be  Imposed  upon  by  Jen- 
in  the  affair  of  the  cosnHigony  ;  but  tJiese 
fkt  only  serve  to  endear  him  more  closely 
'eadrn ;  and  when  distress  falls  upon  the 
I  boQseliold,  the  noUe  fortitude  and  reiigna- 
tbe  priDcijial  tt^crer,  and  the  efficacy  of  his 

;  finm  one  of  the  most  affecting  and 

moral  picturM.  The  numberless  little  t 
scter.  pathetic  and  lively  incidents,  and 
I  of  manners — as  the  family  of  the  Flam- 
s,  the  quiet  pedantry  ind  simplicity  of 
vith  his  bar^in  of  the  shagreen  S])cctadea  ; 
lily  picture,  in  which  Mn  Primrose  wu 
ai  \enus,  and  the  vicar,  in  gnwn  and  band, 
ng  to  her  hii  books  on  the  Whistonian  con- 
',  and  which  picture,  when  completed,  was 
e  fcr  the  house,  and  like  Robinson  Crusoe's 
t,  could  not  be  removed — all  mark  the  per- 

aa  well  as  nature  of  this  domestic  novel 
)ldsmith  derived  many  of  his  incidents  from 
ccurrences  which  he  had  witnessed,  is  gene- 
nritted.  The  itory  of  George  Primrose,  parti- 
iif  gMng  to  Amsterdam  to  teach  the  Ihitcb- 


Tbe  most  successful  imitator  of  Sterne  in  senU' 
ent,  pathos,  and  style  ;  his  superior  in  taste  and 
delicaqy,  but  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  originality, 
fbrc«>  and  humour,  was  IIknbv  Mickeniie,  long 
the  omanient  of  the  literary  circles  of  Kdinbnrgb. 
If  Mackenzie  was  inferior  to  his  prototype  in  tha 
easentials  cf  genius,  he  enjoyed  an  exemption  from 
its  fulUc*  and  sufferings,  and  pasted  a  tranquil  and 
prosperous  life,  wliich  was  prolonged  to  far  beyond 
the  Psalmist's  cycle  of  threescore  wid  ten.  Mr 
Hackeniie  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  August  1715, 
and  was  the  son  of  Dr  Jothua  Mackeniie.  a  respect- 
able physician.  He  was  educated  at  the  High-scho«a 
and  nnlrersity  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  studied 
the  law  In  bis  native  city.  The  legal  department 
selected  by  Mackeniie  was  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
chequer court,  and  to  improve  him  in  this  he  went 
to  London  In  1765,  end  studied  the  English  Ex- 
chequer practice.  Betuming  to  Edinburgh,  he 
mixed  In  its  literal?  circles,  which  then  nanibered 
the  great  names  of  Ilume,  Bobertson,  Adam  Smith, 
BUr,  &C;  In  1771  appesred  his  novel,  Tht  Mam 
of  Fttlmg,  which  was  afterwards  followed  by  7%( 
km  iif  Us  World,  and  Julia  dt  Boubi^t.  lie  was, 
as  WB  have  previously  stated,  the  principal  contri- 
bntoT  to  tba  'Mirror'  and  'Lounger,'  and  he  wrote 
some  dnmatic  pieces,  which  were  brought  ont  at 
Edinburgh  with  but  indifferent  success.  The  style 
and  dicUoD  of  Mackenzie  are  always  choice,  cleguit, 
and  eiprcsrive,  hut  he  wanted  power.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  novelist  so  eminently  sentimental 
and  refined  should  have  ventured  to  write  on  p  " 
tical  inlnects,  but  Mackenzie  supported  the  gove 
ment  of  Mr  Pitt  with  some  pamphlets  writ 
with  great  ocuteness  and  discriininatiun.  In  real 
li&  the  novelist  was  shrewd  and  practical :  he  I 
early  eihausted  his  vein  of  romance,  and  was 
active  man  of  business.  In  ISOi  the  government 
appointed  him  to  the  office  of  comptroUer  of  ta 
for  Scotland,  which  entailed  upon  him  considerable 
labour  and  drudgcrv,  but  was  highly  lucrative.  In 
this  situation,  with  a  numerous  family  (Mr  Mac- 
keniie had  niuried  Mist  Pvnucl  Grant,  daughter  of 
Sir  Ludovic  Grant,  of  Grant),  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  fHends  and  his  favourite  sports  of  the  field, 
writing  occasionally  on  (ufajccta  of  taste  and  lit( 
tnre — for  he  said, '  the  old  stump  would  itiU  oc 
■ionally  send  forth  a  few  green  shoots' — the  Man 
of  Feeling  Uved  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six, 
and  died  on  the  Uth  of  January  1831. 
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and,  palling  off  »  piece  of  hat,  asked  clutfity  of 
Hailej;  the  dog  begmn  to  beg  too.  It  wai  Impos- 
sible to  resist  both ;  and,  in  truth,  the  want  of  shoes 
and  stockings  had  made  both  unnecessary,  for  Har- 
ley  had  destined  sixpence  for  him  before.  The 
b^gar,  on  receiring  it,  poured  forth  blessines  with- 
out number ;  and,  with  a  sort  of  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, said  to  Harley,  '  that  if  he  wanted  his  for- 
tune told '    Harlej  turned  his  ejre  briskly  on  the 

beggar :  it  was  an  unpromising  look  for  the  subject 
of  ft  prediction,  and  silenced  the  prophet  imme- 
diately. '  I  would  much  rather  learn,'  said  Harley, 
*  what  it  is  in  your  power  to  tell  me :  your  trade  must 
be  an  entertaining  one :  sit  down  on  this  stone,  and 
let  me  know  something  of  your  profession ;  I  hare 
often  thoujdit  of  turning  fortune-teller  for  a  week  or 
two  myself.' 

*  Master,'  replied  the  beegar, '  I  like  your  fhuikness 
mncb;  Ood  knows  I  had  tl^  humour  of  plain  dealing 
in  me  from  a  diild ;  but  there  is  no  doing  with  it  in 
this  world ;  we  must  lire  as  we  can,  and  lying  is,  as 
yoa  call  it,  my  profession :  but  I  was  in  some  sort 
forced  to  the  tnde,  for  I  dealt  once  in  telling  truth. 
I  was  a  labourer,  sir,  and  gained  as  much  as  to 
make  me  live :  I  never  laid  by  indeed ;  for  I  was 
reckoned  a  piece  of  a  wag,  and  your  wa^,  I  take  it, 
are  seldom  rich,  Mr  Harley.'  '  So,'  said  Harley, '  you 
leem  to  know  me.*  *  Ay,  there  are  few  folks  in  the 
coantry  that  I  don't  know  somethiug  of;  how  should 
I  tell  fortunes  else  f  '  True ;  but  to  go  on  with  your 
story :  you  were  a  labourer,  you  say,  and  a  wag ;  your 
industry,  I  suppose,  you  left  with  your  old  trade ;  but 
joor  humour  you  preserve  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  your 


*What  signifies  sadness,  sir!  a  man  grows  lean 
<  on't :  but  I  was  brought  to  my  idleness  by  d^rees ; 
first  I  could  not  work,  and  it  went  aj^nst  my  stomach 
to  work  ever  after.  I  was  seized  with  a  jail  fever  at 
the  time  of  the  assizes  being  in  the  county  where  I 
lived ;  for  I  was  always  curious  to  get  acquainted  with 
tlw  felons,  because  they  are  commonly  fellows  of  much 
mirth  and  little  thought,  qualities  I  had  ever  an 
esteem  for.  In  the  height  of  this  fever,  Mr  Harley, 
the  house  where  I  lay  took  fire,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground ;  I  was  carried  out  in  that  condition,  and  lay 
all  the  rest  of  my  illness  in  a  bam.  I  got  the  better 
of  my  disease,  however,  but  I  was  so  weak  that  I  spit 
blood  whenever  I  attempted  to  work.  I  had  no  rela- 
tion living  that  I  knew  of^  and  I  never  kept  a  friend 
above  a  week  when  I  was  able  to  joke ;  I  seldom  re- 
niMned  above  six  months  in  a  parish,  so^hat  I  might 
have  died  before  I  had  found  a  settlement  in  any : 
thus  I  was  forced  to  beg  my  bread,  and  a  sorry  trade 
I  foimd  it,  Mr  Harley.  1  told  all  my  misfortunes 
trulj,  but  they  were  seldom  believed ;  and  the  few 
who  gave  me  a  halfpenny  as  they  passed,  did  it  with 
ft  ahjtf  e  of  the  head,  and  an  injunction  not  to  trouble 
them  with  a  long  story.  In  short,  I  found  that  people 
do  not  care  to  give  alms  without  some  security  for 
their  money ;  a  wooden  leg  or  a  withered  arm  is  a  sort 
of  dran^t  upon  heaven  for  those  who  choose  to  have 
their  money  placed  to  account  there ;  so  I  changed 
my  plan,  and,  instead  of  telling  my  own  misfortunes, 
began  to  raophay  happinem  to  others.  This  I  found 
by  much  tne  better  way :  folks  will  always  listen  when 
t&e  tale  is  their  own ;  and  of  many  who  say  they  do 

I  not  believe  in  fortune-telling,  I  have  known  few  on 
wiiom  it  had  not  a  vexy  sensible  effect.  I  pick  up  the 
Bftinee  of  their  acquaintance;  amours  and  little 
aqoftbblet  are  easily  gleaned  among  servants  and 
iiei|^boun;  and  inde^  people  themselves  are  the 
beat  intelligencers  in  the  world  for  our  purpose ;  they 
dare  not  posle  us  for  their  own  sakes,  for  every  one 
is  anxious  to  hear  what  they  wish  to  believe ;  and 
thcj  who  repeat  it,  to  laugh  at  it  when  they  have 
doBi%  an  gmntaJlj  mora  serious  than  their  hearers 


are  apt  to  imagine.  With  a  tolerable  ffood  memory 
and  some  share  of  cunning,  with  the  help  of  walking 
a-nights  over  heaths  and  churchyards,  with  this,  and 
showing  the  tricks  of  that  there  dog,  whom  I  stole 
from  the  sergeant  of  a  marching  regiment  (and,  by  the 
way,  he  can  steal  too  upon  occaMion),  I  make  shift  to 
pick  up  a  livelihood.  My  trade,  indeed,  is  none  of  the 
nonestest ;  yet  people  are  not  much  cheated  neither, 
who  give  a  few  halfpence  for  a  prospect  of  happi- 
ness, which  I  have  heard  some  persons  say  is  all  a  man 
can  arrive  at  in  this  world.  But  I  must  bid  you  good 
day,  sir;  for  I  have  three  miles  to  walk  before  noon, 
to  inform  some  boarding-school  young  ladies  whether 
their  husbands  are  to  be  peers  of  the  realm  or  cap- 
tains in  the  army ;  a  question  which  I  promised  to 
answer  them  by  that  time.' 

Hariey  had  drawn  a  shilling  from  his  pocket ;  but 
Virtue  bade  him  consider  on  whom  he  was  goins  to 
bestow  it.  Virtue  held  back  his  arm ;  but  a  milder 
form,  a  younger  sister  of  Virtue*8,  not  so  severe  as 
Virtue,  nor  so  serious  as  Pity,  smiled  upon  him ;  hit 
fingers  lost  their  compression  ;  nor  did  Virtue  offer  to 
catch  the  money  as  it  fell.  It  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  ground,  than  the  watchful  cur  (a  trick  he  had 
been  taught)  snapped  it  up;  and,  contrary  to  the 
most  approved  method  of  stewardship,  delivered  it 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  his  master. 

[The  Death  of  IlarUy] 

Harley  was  one  of  those  few  friends  whom  the  ma- 
levolence of  fortune  had  yet  left  me ;  I  could  not, 
therefore,  but  be  sensibly  concerned  for  his  present 
indisposition ;  there  seldom  passed  a  day  on  which  I 
did  not  make  inquiry  about  him. 

The  physician  who  attended  him  had  informed  me 
the  evening  before,  that  he  thought  him  considerably 
better  than  he  had  been  for  some  time  past.  I  called 
next  morning  to  bo  confirmed  in  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence so  welcome  to  me. 

When  I  entered  his  apartment,  I  found  him  sitting 
on  a  couch,  leaning  on  his  hand,  with  his  eye  turned 
upwards  in  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  inspiration. 
His  look  had  alwajn  an  open  benignity,  which  com- 
manded esteem ;  there  was  now  something  more — a 
gentle  triumph  in  it. 

He  rose,  and  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness. 
When  I  gave  him  the  good  accounts  I  had  had  fipom 
his  physician,  *  I  am  foolish  enough,'  said  he,  *  to  rely 
but  little  in  this  instance  to  physic.  My  presentiment 
may  be  false ;  but  I  think  I  feel  myself  approaching  to 
my  end  by  steps  so  easy  that  they  woo  me  to  approach 
it.  There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  retiring  from  life  at 
a  time  when  the  infirmities  of  age  have  not  sapped 
our  faculties.  This  world,  ray  dear  Charles,  was  a 
scene  in  which  I  never  much  delighted.  I  was  not 
formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy  nor  the  dissipation 
of  the  gay  ;  a  thousand  things  occurred  where  I 
blushed  for  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct  when  I 
thought  on  the  world,  though  my  reason  told  me  I 
should  have  blushed  to  have  done  otherwise.  It  was 
a  scene  of  dissimulation,  of  restraint,  of  disappoint- 
ment. I  leave  it  to  enter  on  that  state  which  I  have 
learned  to  believe  is  replete  with  the  genuine  happi- 
ness attendant  upon  virtue.  I  look  back  on  the  tenor 
of  my  life  with  the  consciousness  of  few  great  offences 
to  account  for.  There  are  blemishes,  I  confess,  whidi 
deform  in  some  degree  the  picture ;  but  I  know  the 
benignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  rejoice  at  the 
thoughts  of  its  exertion  in  my  favour.  My  mind 
expands  at  the  thought  I  shall  enter  into  the  society 
of  the  blessed,  wise  as  angels,  with  the  simplicity  of 
children.' 

He  had  by  this  time  clasped  my  hand,  and  found 
it  wet  by  a  tear  which  had  just  fallen  upon  it.  Hia 
eye  began  to  moisten  too — ^we  sat  for  some  time  silent. 
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At  last,  with  an  attempt  at  a  look  of  more  compoiure, 
'  There  are  tome  remembrances,*  said  Harley,  '  which 
rise  inToluntarily  09  my  heart,  and  make  me  almost 
wish  to  lire.  I  hare  been  blessed  with  a  few  friend^ 
who  redeem  mj  opinion  of  mankind.  1  recollect  with 
the  tenderest  emotion  the  scenes  of  pleasure  I  hare 
passed  among  them;  but  we  shall  meet  again,  mj 
iriend,  never  to  be  separated.  There  are  some  feel- 
ings which  perhaps  are  too  tender  to  be  suffered  by 
the  world.  The  world  is  in  general  selfish,  interested, 
and  unthinking,  and  throws  the  imputation  of  ro- 
mance or  melancholy  on  every  temper  more  suscep- 
tible than  its  own.  I  cannot  think  but  in  those 
r^ons  which  I  contemplate,  if  there  is  anything  of 
mortality  left  about  us,  that  these  feelings  will  sub- 
sist ;  they  are  called — perhaps  they  are — weaknesses 
here ;  but  there  may  be  some  better  modifications  of 
them  in  heaven,  which  may  deserve  the  name  of  vir- 
tues.' He  sijzhed  as  he  spoke  these  last  words.  He 
had  scarcely  finished  them  when  the  door  opened,  and 
his  aunt  appeared  leading  in  Mi&s  Walton.  'My 
dear,'  says  she,  *  here  is  Miss  Walton,  who  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  come  and  inquire  for  you  herself.'  I  could 
observe  a  transient  glow  upon  his  face.  He  rose  from 
hit  seat.  '  If  to  know  Miss  Walton's  goodness,' 
said  he, '  be  a  title  to  deserve  it,  I  have  some  claim.' 
She  begged  him  to  resume  his  seat,  and  placed  her- 
self on  uie  sofa  beside  him.  I  took  my  leave.  Mrs 
Margery  accompanied  me  to  the  door.  He  was  left 
with  Miss  Walton  alone.  She  inquired  anxiously 
about  his  health.  *I  believe,'  said  he,  'from  the 
accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give  me, 
that  they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my  recovery.'  She 
started  as  he  spoke ;  but  recollecting  herself  im- 
mediately, endeavoured  to  flatter  him  into  a  belief 
that  his  apprehen!«ions  were  groundless.  '  I  know,' 
said  he,  '  that  it  is  usual  with  persons  at  my  time  of 
life  to  have  the$*e   hopen  which  your  kindness  sug- 

§estfl,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  To  meet 
eath  as  becomes  a  man  is  a  privilege  bestowed  on 
few.  I  would  endeavour  to  make  it  mine ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  I  can  ever  be  better  prepared  for  it  than 
now ;  it  is  that  chiefly  which  determines  the  fitness 
of  its  approach.'  *  Those  sentiments,'  answered  Miss 
Walton,  *  are  just ;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr  Harley, 
will  own  that  life  has  its  proper  value.  As  the  pro- 
vince of  virtue,  life  is  ennobled ;  as  such,  it  is  to 
be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the  Supreme  Director  of  all 
things  assigned  rewards  enough  even  here  to  fix  its 
attachment.' 

The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.  Hadey  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  ground,  *  There  are,'  said  he,  in  a 
very  low  voice,  *  tliere  are  attachments.  Miss  Wal- 
ton.' His  glance  met  hers.  They  both  betrayed  a 
confusion,  and  were  both  instantly  withdrawn.  He 
caused  some  moments:  *  I  am  in  such  a  state  as  calls 
for  sincerity,  let  that  also  excuse  it — it  is  perhaps 
the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet.  I  feel  something 
particularly  solemn  in  the  acknowledgment,  yet  my 
heart  swells  to  make  it,  awed  as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  my 
presumption,  by  a  sense  of  vour  perfections.'  He 
paused  again.  •  Let  it  not  ortond  you  to  know  their 
power  over  one  so  unworthy.  It  will,  I  believe,  soon 
ceaite  to  beat,  even  with  that  feeling  which  it  shall  lose 
the  latest.  To  love  Miss  Walton  could  not  be  a  crime ; 
if  to  declare  it  is  one,  the  expiation  will  be  made.' 
Her  tears  were  now  flowing  without  control.  *  Lot 
me  entreat  you,'  said  she,  *  to  have  better  hopes.  Let 
not  life  be  so  indifferent  to  you,  if  my  wishes  can 
put  any  value  on  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  misun- 
derstand you — I  know  your  worth — I  have  known 
it  long  —  I  have  esteemed  it.  What  would  yoi; 
have  me  say  ?  I  have  loved  it  as  it  deserved.'  He 
seized  her  hand,  a  languid  colour  reddened  his 
cheek,  a  smile  brightened  faintly  in  his  eye.  As  he 
gazed  on  her  it  grew  dim,  it  fixed,  it  closed.    He 


sighed,  and  fell  back  on  his  leat.  Mim  Walioa 
screamed  at  the  sight.  His  aunt  and  the  Mnranti 
rushed  into  the  room.  They  found  them  lying  mo- 
tionless together.  His  physician  happened  to  call  at 
that  instant.  Every  art  was  tried  to  recover  them. 
With  Miss  Walton  they  succeeded,  but  Harley  wu 
gone  for  ever! 

I  entered  the  room  where  his  body  lay ;  I  approadied 
it  with  reverence,  not  fear.  I  looked ;  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  past  crowded  upon  me.  I  saw  that  form 
which,  but  a  little  before,  was  animated  with  a  amd 
which  did  honour  to  humanity,  stretched  without 
sense  or  feeling  before  me.  'TIS  a  connexion  we  can* 
not  easily  forget.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine ;  I  repeated 
his  name  involuntarily ;  I  felt  a  nulse  in  eveiy  veia 
at  the  sound.  I  looked  earnestly  in  hii  iaoe ;  us  ejt 
was  closed,  his  lip  pale  and  motionless.  There  is  aa 
enthusiasm  in  sorrow  that  forgets  impoesibility ;  I 
wondered  that  it  was  so.  The  sight  drew  a  prayer 
from  my  heart ;  it  was  the  voice  of  frailty  and  of 
man  I  The  confusion  of  my  mind  b^;aii  to  suboidt 
into  thought ;  I  had  time  to  weep  I 

I  turned  with  the  last  farewell  upon  my  lips,  whca 
I  observed  old  Edwards  standing  behind  me.  1  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  on  another 
object.  He  pressed  between  me  and  the  bed,  and 
stood  gazing  on  the  breathless  remains  of  his  beno> 
factor.  I  spoke  to  him  I  know  not  what ;  bat  ht 
took  no  notice  of  what  I  said,  and  remained  in  the 
same  attitude  as  before.  He  stood  some  minutes  ia 
that  posture,  then  turned  and  walked  towards  the 
door.  He  paused  as  he  went ;  he  returned  a  second 
time;  I  could  observe  his  lips  move  as  he  looked; 
but  the  voice  they  would  have  uttered  was  lost.  Hs 
attempted  going  again ;  and  a  third  time  he  returned , 
as  before.  I  saw  him  wipe  his  cheek  ;  then,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  his  breast  heaving  with  the 
most  convulsive  throbs,  he  flung  out  of  the  room. 

He  had  hinted  that  he  should  like  to  b^  buried  in 
a  certain  spot  near  the  grave  of  his  mother.  This  ii 
a  weakness,  but  it  is  universally  incident  to  huma> 
nity ;  it  is  at  least  a  memorial  for  those  who  sorriveii 
For  some,  indeed,  a  slender  memorial  will  snre ;  and 
the  soft  affections,  when  they  are  busy  that  way,  wiD 
build  their  structures  were  it  but  on  the  paring  <tf 
a  nail. 

He  was  buried  in  the  place  he  had  desired.  It  wis 
shaded  by  an  old  tree,  the  only  one  in  the  churchyard, 
in  which  was  a  cavity  worn  by  time.  I  have  sat  with 
him  in  it,  and  counted  the  tombs.  The  last  timewt 
passed  there,  methought  he  looked  wistfully  00  tibt 
tree ;  there  was  a  branch  of  it  that  bent  towards  a% 
waving  in  the  wind ;  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  hs 
mimicked  its  motion,  lliere  was  something  predie> 
tive  in  his  look !  perhaps  it  is  foolish  to  remark  it, 
but  there  are  times  and  places  when  I  am  a  child  at 
those  things. 

I  sometimes  visit  his  grave;  I  sit  in  the  hollow <tf 
the  tree.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  homilies ;  eveiy 
noble  feeling  rises  within  mel  Every  beat  of  mj 
heart  awakens  a  virtue ;  but  it  will  make  you  hals 
the  world.  No ;  there  is  such  an  air  of  gentlencM 
around  that  I  can  hate  nothing ;  but  as  to  the  worid, 
I  pity  the  men  of  it. 

The  last  of  onr  novel  writers  of  this  period  was 
Miss  Clara  Keeve,  the  daughter  of  a  dergymaii  at 
Ipswich,  where  she  died  in  1803,  aged  aevcnty* 
eight  An  early  admiration  of  Horace  Walpole't 
romance,  *The  Castle  of  Otranto,'  indaoed  Kim 
Ileeve  to  imitate  it  in  a  Gothic  story,  entitled  TV 
Old  English  Baron^  which  was  puUiished  in  1777. 
In  some  respects  the  lady  has  the  advantage  of 
Walpolc ;  her  supernatural  machinery  is  better  ma- 
naged, so  as  to  produce  mysteriousDeaa  and  effect; 
but  her  style  has  not  the  point  or  elegaiiQe  of  thai 
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•cience,  could  not  be  fullj  assured  of  a  just  decision  ; 
except  b?  the  promise  made  them  in  Scripture,  that 
God  would  be  ever  present  with  his  church,  and  that 
the  guteti  of  hell  should  not  prexail  against  her  ;  that 
the  gross  errors  adopted  by  the  wisest  heathens  prore 
how  unfit  men  were  to  grope  their  own  way  through 
this  profound  d&rkncss  ;  nor  would  the  Scriptures,  if 
trusted  to  every  man's  judgment,  be  able  to  remedy, 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  much  augment  those  fatal 
illusions  ;  that  Sacred  Writ  itself  was  invoWed  in  so 
much  obtfcurity,  gave  rise  to  so  many  difficulties,  con- 
tained ho  many  api>caring  contradictions,  that  it  was 
the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  could  be  intrusted  into 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude  ;  that 
the  poetical  style  in  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  com- 
posed, at  the  same  time  that  it  occasioned  uncertainty 
u  the  sense  by  its  multiplied  tropes  and  figures,  was 
sufficient  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  fanaticism,  and  thereby 
throw  civil  society  into  the  most  furious  combustion  ; 
that  a  thousand  sects  must  arise,  which  would  pretend, 
each  of  them,  to  derive  its  tenets  from  the  Scnptures  ; 
and  would  be  able,  by  specious  arguments,  to  seduce 
silly  women  and  ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief  of 
the  most  monstrous  principles  ;  and  that  if  erer  this 
disorder,  dangerous  to  the  magistrate  himself,  re- 
ceived a  remedy,  it  must  be  from  the  tacit  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  in  some  new  authority ;  and  it 
was  evidently  better,  without  further  contest  or  in- 
quiry, to  adhere  peaceably  to  ancient,  and  therefore 
the  more  secure,  establishments. 

IThe  Middle  Ages — Progreu  of  Frtedom,'] 

Those  who  cast  their  eye  on  the  general  rerolutions 
of  society,  will  find  that,  as  almost  all  improrements 
of  the  human  mind  had  reached  nearly  to  their  state 
of  perfection  about  the  age  of  Augustus,  there  was  a 
sensible  decline  from  that  point  or  period  ;  and  men 
thenceforth  gradually  relapsed  into  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  The  unlimited  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  consequent  despotism  of  its  monarchs, 
extinguished  all  emulation,  debased  the  generous 
spirits  of  men,  and  depressed  the  noble  flame  by  which 
all  the  refined  arts  nmst  be  cherished  and  enlirened. 
The  military  government  which  soon  succeeded,  ren- 
dered even  the  lives  and  properties  of  men  insecure 
and  precarious ;  and  proved  destructive  to  those  yulgar 
and  more  necessary  arts  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  ;  and  in  the  end,  to  the  military  art 
Mid  genius  itself,  by  which  alone  the  immense  fabric 
of  the  empire  could  be  su])ported.  The  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations  which  soon  followed,  overwhelmed 
all  human  knowledge,  which  was  already  far  in  its 
decline  ;  and  men  sunk  every  age  deeper  into  igno- 
rance, stupidity,  and  superstition ;  till  the  light  of 
ancient  science  and  history  had  very  nearly  sufiSred  a 
total  extinction  in  all  the  European  nations. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  depression  as  well  as  of  ex- 
altation, from  which  human  afifairs  naturally  return 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  beyond  which  they  sel- 
dom pass,  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline. 
The  period  in  which  the  people  of  Christendom  were 
the  lowest  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  consequently  in  dis- 
orders of  every  kind,  may  justly  be  fixed  at  the 
eleventh  century,  about  the  age  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  from  that  era  the  sun  of  science,  begin- 
ning to  re-ascend,  threw  out  many  gleams  of  light, 
which  preceded  the  full  morning  when  letters  were 
revived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Danes  and 
other  northern  people  who  had  so  long  infested  all 
the  coastH,  and  even  the  inland  parts  of  Europe,  by 
their  depredations,  having  now  learned  the  arts  of 
tillage  and  agriculture,  found  a  certain  subsistence  at 
home,  and  were  no  longer  tempted  to  desert  their  in- 
dustry in  order  to  seek  a  prucarious  livelihood  by 
rapine  and  by  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours.    The 


feudal  governments  also,  among  the  more  sontben 
nations,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system ;  and  thoogh 
that  strange  species  of  civil  polity  was  ill  fitted  to  in- 
sure either  liberty  or  tranquillity,  it  was  preferable  to 
the  universal  license  and  disonler  which  bad  ercty 
where  preceded  it. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  propess  of  the  aitii 
which  seems,  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  to  have 
daily  increased  the  number  of  slaves,  should  in  later 
times  have  proved  so  general  a  source  of  liberty  ;  but 
this  difference  in  the  events  proceeded  from  a  great 
difference  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  thorn 
institution.  The  ancient  barons,  obliged  to  mMntain 
themselves  continually  in  a  militaiy  poeture,  and 
little  emulous  of  eloquence  or  splendour,  employed 
not  their  villains  as  domestic  servants,  much  len  ■• 
manufacturers ;  but  composed  their  retinue  of  free* 
men,  whose  military  spirit  rendered  the  chieftain  Ibr* 
midable  to  his  neighbours,  and  who  were  ready  to 
attend  him  in  every  warlike  enterprise.  Tlw  villaiiif 
were  entirely  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
master's  land,  and  paid  their  rents  either  in  com  and 
cattle,  and  other  produce  of  the  farm,  or  in  aervilt 
offices,  which  they  performed  about  the  baron's  £amily, 
and  upon  the  farms  which  he  retained  in  his  own 
session.  In  proportion  as  agriculture  improved 
money  increased,  it  was  found  that  these 
though  extremely  burdensome  to  the  villain, 
of  little  advantage  to  the  master  ;  and  thai  tht 
produce  of  a  large  estate  could  be  much  more  oonvo- 
niently  disposed  of  by  the  peasants  themselvea,  iriM 
raised  it,  than  by  the  landlord  or  his  bailiff,  who  wtn 
formerly  accustomed  to  receive  it.  A  commutaUen 
was  therefore  made  of  rents  for  services,  and  <^  monej 
rents  for  those  in  kind  ;  and  as  men,  in  a  subeeqoeat 
age,  discovered  that  fanns  were  better  cultivated 
tniere  the  farmer  enjoyed  a  security  in  his  powsesrion, 
the  practice  of  granting  leases  to  the  peasant  began  la 
prevail,  which  entirely  broke  the  bonds  of  senritndCi 
already  much  relaxed  from  the  former  practices. 
After  this  manner  villanage  went  gradually  into  dis- 
use throughout  the  more  civilised  parts  of  Europe: 
the  interest  of  the  master  as  well  as  that  of  the  slava 
concurred  in  this  alteration.  The  latest  laws  ^riuoh 
we  find  in  England  for  enforcing  or  regulating  this 
species  of  servitude,  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  HcniT 
VII.  And  though  the  ancient  statutes  on  this  head 
remain  unrepealed  by  parliament,  it  appears  thaty 
before  the  eiid  of  Elizabeth,  the  distinction  of  villain 
and  freeman  was  totally  though  insensibly  abolished, 
and  that  no  person  remained  in  the  state  to  whom  tht 
former  laws  could  be  applied. 

Thus  penonal  freedom  became  almost  general  in 
Europe ;  an  advantage  which  paved  the  way  for  tht 
increase  of  political  or  ctVt7  liberty,  and  which,  even 
where  it  was  not  attended  with  this  salutary  cAect. 
served  to  give  the  members  of  the  community  tome  of 
the  most  considerable  advantages  of  it. 

[_Death  and  Character  qf  Queen  Elisabeth,^ 

Some  incidents  happened  which  revived  her  tend«^ 
ness  for  Essex,  and  filled  her  with  the  deepest  torrov 
for  the  consent  which  she  had  unwarily  given  to  hii 
execution. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  afler  his  return  from  the  fortu- 
nate expedition  against  Cadiz,  observing  the  increast 
of  the  queen's  fond  attachment  towards  him,  took 
occasion  to  regret  that  the  necessity  of  her  serviot 
required  him  often  to  be  absent  from  her  person,  and 
exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his  enemiet, 
more  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  could  employ 
against  him.  She  was  moved  with  this  tender  jea- 
lousy ;  and  making  him  the  present  of  a  rinr,  d««ired 
him  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  aMured 
him  that  into  whatever  disgrace  he  should  fall,  whal- 
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em  premdioai  she  mi^ht  be  induced  to  entertain 
a^nst  nim,  jet  if  he  tent  her  that  ring,  she  would 
immediatelj,  upon  sight  of  it,  recall  her  former  tender- 
nesH,  would  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would 
lend  a  farourable  ear  to  his  afiology.     Essex,  not- 
withstanding all  his  misfortunes,  reserved  this  pre- 
cious gifi  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  after  his  trial 
and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment, 
and  he  committed  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Notting- 
bam^  whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to  the  quern.  The 
couiitcse  was  prevailed  on  by  her  husband,  the  mortal 
coemy  of  Essex,  not  to  execute  the  commission  ;  and 
Elixabethy  who  still  expected  that  her  favourite  would 
make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and  who 
ascribed  the  neglect  of  it  to  his  invincible  obstinacy, 
waa,  after  mucA  delay  and  many  internal  combats, 
puaLed  by  resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.    The  Countess  of  Nottingham  fall- 
ing  bto  sickness,  and  affected  with  the  near  approach 
of  dratb.wnn  seiziMl  with  remorse  for  her  conduct ;  and 
having  obtained  a  visit  from  the  queen,  she  craved 
her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal  secret.    The 
queen,  astonished  with  this  incident,  burst  into  a 
nirioas  passion  :  she  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her 
bed ;  and  crying  to  her  that  Ood  might  pardon  her, 
baft  ahe  never  could,  she  broke  from  her,  and  thence- 
fordi  icngned  herself  over  to  the  deepest  and  most 
incnxable  melancholy.    She  rejected  all  consolation  : 
she  even  refused  food  and  sustenance ;  and,  throwing 
heiaelf  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immov- 
able, fbeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  de- 
daibig  life  and  existence  an  insufferable  burden  to 
her.    Few  words  she  uttered ;  and  they  were  all  ex- 
preanve  of  some  inward  grief  which  she  cared  not  to 
reveal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the  chief  vent  which 
•he  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which,  though  they 
discovered  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease  or  as- 
suage them.    Ten  days  and  nights  she  la^  unon  the 
carpet,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought 
her;  and  her  physicians  could  not  persuade  her  to 
allow  herself  to  m  put  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial 
of  any  remedies  which  they  prescribed  to  her.    Her 
anxious  mind  at  last  had  so  long  preyed  on  her  frail 
body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approaching ;  and  the 
council  being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper,  admiral, 
and  secretary,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her 
sueoesMr.     She  answered  with  a  faint  voice  that  as 
dM  had  held  a  i^gal  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than 
a  royal  successor.    Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain 
herself  more    particularly,  she  subjoined  that  she 
would  have  a  kmg  to  succeed  her ;  and  who  should 
that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots  t 
Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied  that  she  did 
so^  nor  did  her  mind  in  the  least  wander  from  him. 
Her  voice  soon  after  left  her ;  her  senses  failed ;  she 
fbll  into  a  lethaigic  slumber,  which  continued  some 
hoars,  and  she  expired  gently,  without  farther  strug- 
gile  or  convulsion  (March  24),  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  di^  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day, 
wkich  had  shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe.  There  are  few  great  personaffes  in  his- 
tory who  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  cidumny  of 
enemies  and  the  adulation  of  friends  than  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose  repu- 
tation has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length 
of  her  administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her 
chanctcr,  were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices ;  and 
obliging  her  detractors  to  abate  much  of  their  invec- 
tives, and  her  admirers  somewhat  of  their  panegyrics, 
have  at  last,  in  spite  of  political  factions,  and  what 
is  more,  of  religioas  animosities,  produced  a  uniform 
judgment  with  r^gvd  to  her  conduct.  Her  vigour, 
ber  eonatancy,  her  magnanimity  her  penetration,  yi- 


gilance,  and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest 
praises,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any 
person  that  ever  filled  a  throne :  a  conduct  less  rigo- 
rous, less  imperiouM,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to 
her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  per- 
fect character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind  she  con- 
trolled all  her  more  active  and  fltrongcr  qualities,  and 
prevented  them  from  running  into  excess :  her  hero- 
ism was  exempt  from  temerity,  her  frugality  from 


avarice,  her  friendship  from  partiality,  her  active 
temper  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition:  she 
euarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  caual  success 
unom  lesser  infirmities;  the  riralship  of  beauty,  the 
desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the 
sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed 
with  a  great  command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained 
an  uncontrolled  ascendant  over  her  people ;  and  while 
she  merited  all  their  esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she 
also  engaged  their  affections  by  her  pretended  ones. 
Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
more  difficult  circumstances ;  and  none  ever  conducted 
the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and  feli- 
city. Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  tole- 
ration— the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions 
— she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence, 
from  those  confusions  in  whicn  theological  controversy 
had  involved  all  the  neighbouring  nations:  and 
though  her  enemies  were  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  Europe,  the  most  active,  the  most  enterprising,  the 
least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make 
deep  impressions  on  their  states;  her  own  greatnesi 
meanwhile  remained  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourish- 
ed under  her  reign,  share  the  praise  of  her  success ; 
but  instead  of  leswcning  the  applause  due  to  her,  they 
make  great  addition  to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them, 
their  advancement  to  her  choice ;  they  were  supported 
by  her  constancy,  and  with  all  their  abilities,  they 
were  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue  ascendant  over 
her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  she 
remained  equally  mistress:  the  force  of  the  tender 
passions  was  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind 
was  still  superior ;  and  tho  combat  which  her  victoiy 
visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of 
her  resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sen- 
timents. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted 
the  prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry,yet  lies  still 
exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable 
because  more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the 
difl*erent  views  in  which  we  survey  her,  is  capable 
either  of  exalting  beyond  measure  or  diminishing  the 
lustre  of  her  character.  This  prejudice  is  founded  on 
the  consideration  of  her  sex.  When  we  contemplate 
lier  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the 
highest  admiration  of  her  great  qualities  and  exten- 
sive capacity;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some 
more  softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of 
temper,  some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses  by  which 
her  sex  is  distinguished.  But  the  true  method  of 
estimating  her  merit  is  to  lay  aside  all  these  consi- 
derations, and  consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being 
placed  in  authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind.  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a  mistress  ;  but  her 
qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some  consider- 
able exceptions,  are  the  object  of  undisputed  applause 
and  approbation. 

DR  WILLXAX  B0BERT80N. 

Dr  Willtam  Robertson  was  bom  at  Bortbwick, 
county  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1721.  His  father 
was  a  dergyman,  minister  of  Borthwick,  and  after- 
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tion  bordering  on  thftt  which  ahoold  be  paid  onlj  to 
those  who  are  £uided  bj  the  immediate  intpiration  of 
hearen.    It  iB  LIh  own  conduct,  not  tl^  undistinguith- 
ing  censure  or  the  exaggerated  praise  of  his  contem> 
poraries,  that  ought  to  r^ulate  the  opinions  of  the 
present  age  concerning  him.    Zeal  for  what  he  re- 
garded as  truth,  undjMinted  intrepidity  to  maintain 
his  own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  industry  in 
propagating  them,  are  rirtues  which  shine  so  conspi- 
caously  in  ereiT  part  of  his  behariour,  that  eTen  his 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  hare  possessed  them  in  an 
eminent  deme.    To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal 
justice,  such  purity  and  eren  austerity  of  manners  as 
beoune  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer ; 
fudi  sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he 
delirered ;  and  such  perfect  disinterestedness  as  affords 
no  slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity.    Superior  to 
all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies 
of  life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  church  to  his  disciples,  re- 
maining satisfied  himself  in  his  original  state  of  pro- 
lessor  in  the  unirersity,  and  pastor  of^the  town  of 
Wittemberg,  with  the  moderate  appointments  annexed 
to  these  offices.     II is  extraordinaxy  qualities  were 
allored  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human 
fniilty  and  human  passions.    These,  howerer,  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  thev  cannot  be  imputed  to  male- 
Tolence  or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  hare  taken 
their  rise  from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  vir- 
tues.   His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its 
operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or  a^tated  by 
violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with 
an  impetuosity  which  astoniithes  men  of  feebler  spirits, 
or  such  as  arc  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation. 
By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  dittpoititions  to  excess, 
he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  wad  culpable,  and  was 
often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  him  to  oen- 
iure.     His  confidence  that  his  own  opinions  were  well- 
founded,  approached  to  arrogance ;  his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  ntMbnesit ;  his  firmness  in  adhering 
to  them,  to  obstinacy ;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his 
adversaries,  to  rage  and  scurrility.     Accustomed  him- 
self to  consider  everything  as  subordinate  to  truth,  ho 
expected  the  same  deference  fur  it  from  other  men ; 
and  without  making  any  allovranccs  for  their  timidity 
or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as  disap- 
pointed him,  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective 
mingled  with  contempt.     Regardless  of  anv  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  character  when  his  doctrines  were 
attacked,  he  chastised  all  hiM  adversaries  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  same  rough  hand  ;  neither  the  royal 
diffnity  of  Henry  VIII.,  nor  the  eminent  learning  and 
abilities  of  Erasmu-s,  screened  them  from  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

But  these  indecencies,  of  which  Luther  was  guilty, 
must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  violence  of  his 
temper.  Thev  ought  to  be  charged  in  part  on  the 
manners  of  the  age.  Among  a  rude  people,  unac- 
quainted with  those  maxims  which,  by  putting  con- 
tmual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals,  have 
polished  society  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes 
of  every  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  strong 
emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  language  with- 
out reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time  the  works 
of  learned  men  were  all  coinpo.ied  in  Latin,  and  they 
were  not  only  authorised,  by  the  example  of  eminent 
writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with 
the  most  illiberal  scurrility ;  but  in  a  dead  tonffue, 
indecencies  of  every  kind  api)ear  less  shocking  than 
in  a  living  language,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem 
gross,  because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men, 
we  ought  to  try  Uiem  bv  the  principles  and  maxims 
of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another  ;  for  al- 
though virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same, 
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manners  and  customs  var^  continually.  Some  parts 
of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear  to  us  most  culp- 
able, gave  no  disgust  to  his  coutemp(»ariefl.  It  was 
even  by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  now  ai4 
to  blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for  acoompliahinc  the 
great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse  mankind, 
when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  to  en- 
counter the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  well  as  m  temper 
daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither  have 
reached  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  waa  ad- 
dressed. A  spirit  more  amiable,  bat  less  vigorooi 
than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk  back  from  the 
dangers  which  he  braved  and  lurmounted. 

{Diteovery  ofAmariecu] 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  Auful^ 
in  the  year  1492,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  utile  befoit 
sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  epectatot% 
who  sent  up  their  supplicati<HiB  to  heaven  for  the 
prosperous  issue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wished 
rather  than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  ftr  | 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  arrived  there  without  any 
occurrence  that  would  have  deserved  notice  on  aaj 
other  occasion.  But  in  a  voyage  of  such  expectatka 
and  importance,  every  circumstance  was  the  object  of 
attention.  •  • 

Upon  the  Ist  of  October  thev  were,  according  to 
the  admiral's  reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  sevcntv 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries ;  but,  lest  Ids  mcs 
should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  the 
navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only 
five  nundmi  and  eighty-four  leagues ;  and,  forti- 
nately  for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot  nor  thoH 
of  the  other  ships  had  skill  sufficient  to  correct  tUs 
error  and  discover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been 
above  three  weeks  at  sea ;  they  had  proceeded  hi  be- 
yond what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed 
possible;  all  their  prognostics  of  discovery,  drami 
from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumstances,  had 
proYed  fallacious;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  which 
their  own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commaiidcr 
had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amused  thin, 
had  been  altogether  illusive,  and  their  prospect  <f 
success  seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.  TImm 
reflections  occurred  often  to  men  who  had  no 
object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and  dinoouna 
ceming  the  intention  and  circumbtances  of  ihw  ex- 
pedition. They  made  impression  at  first  upon  At 
ignorant  and  timid,  and  extending  by  degree*  to  such 
as  were  better  informed  or  more  reeolute,  the  eoa- 
tagion  spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship.  FVooi 
secret  whispers  or  murmurings  they  proceed^  to  epsB 
cabals  and  public  complaints.  They  taxed  their 
sovereign  with  inconsiderate  credulity,  in  paying  nch 
r^ard  to  the  vain  promises  and  rash  coigectores  of 
an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  livea  ef  sa 
many  of  her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a  chimerical 
scheme.  They  affirmed  that  they  had  fully  |ierfoimid 
their  duty  by  venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  aad 
hopeless  course,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for 
to  follow  any  longer  a  desperate  adventurer  to 
destruction.  They  contended  that  it  was  n 
to  think  of  returning  to  Spain  while  their 
vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the 
expressed  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  piDte 
vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  »o  fiiToar* 
able  to  their  course,  must  render  it  impoasible  to  mtk 
in  the  oppoiiite  direction.  All  agreed  that  Cttlanboi 
should  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  measure  m 
which  their  common  safety  dependea.  Some  ef  the 
more  audacious  proposed,  as  the  most  expeditioMUid 
certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remon- 
strances, to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  beinc  permaded 
that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  dmiSi  of  aa  i»- 
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raoce««ful  projector  would  excite  little  concem,  and 
be  inqainra  iuto  with  no  curioeity. 

Columbus  wmti  fully  sensible  of  hiti  perilous  situa- 
tion. He  had  obserred,  with  great  uneasineM,  the  fatal 
operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing  diri- 
allection  among  his  crew,  and  saw  that  it  was  now 
readj  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained, 
howerer,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He  affected  to 
teem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Notvrithstand- 
iDg  the  agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he 
appeared  wich  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man 
satLified  with  the  progress  he  had  mafic,  and  confident 
of  saccesK.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of 
insinuation  to  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endea- 
Toured  to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice  by 
magnificent  de«tcriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which 
thcj  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  occasions  he 
AMnmed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them 
with  yenseance  from  their  soyerei^  if,  by  their  das- 
tardly behayiour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spani«th 
nauie  aboye  that  of  eyenr  other  nation.  Even  with 
•editious  sailon,  the  worJs  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  rererence,  were  weighty  and  per- 
inamTe,  and  not  only  restrained  them  from  those 
yiolent  excesses  which  they  nifMlitatod,  but  prevailed 
with  them  to  accompany  their  a«lmiral  for  some  time 
longer. 

Ai  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hone  in 
proportion.  The  birds  1>e^n  to  appear  in  flocks, 
making  towards  die  south-woKt.  Columbus,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
giuded  in  several  of  their  discoveries  by  the  motion 
of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards  that 
qnsffter  iriiither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after 
holding  oo  for  aeveml  days  in  this  new  direction 
without  any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen 
no  object  during  thirty  days  but  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
tiie  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided  faster  than  they 
had  risen ;  their  fears  revived  with  a<lditional  force ; 
impatience,  rage,  and  des|)air  appeared  in  every  coun- 
tenianee.  All  sense  of  subordination  was  lost.  The 
cAoetfl,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in 
opinion,  and  supported  his  authority,  now  took  part 
with  the  private  men ;  they  assembled  tumultuously 
OB  tbe  deck,  expostulated  with  their  commander, 
^wn^mA  threats  with  their  expostulations,  and  re- 
quired him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  return  to 
Esfope.  Ccdnmbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
ftymll  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which, 
hftriu  been  tried  so  often,  had  lost  their  eflTect ;  and 
that  it  wan  impossible  to  rekindle  any  seal  for  the 
roceesa  of  the  expedition  among  men  in  whose  breasts 
Aar  had  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment.  He 
WKW  that  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  employing 
itle  or  severe  measures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so 
and  to  violent.  It  was  neoessaiy,  on  all  these 
to  soothe  passions  which  he  could  no  longer 
flOflRBaad,  and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous 
to  bo  cheeked.  He  promised  solemnly  to  his  men 
that  ho  would  comply  with  their  request,  provided 
they  woald  accompany  him  and  obey  his  command 
Ibt  ihreo  days  longer,  and  if,  during  that  time, 
laod  wen  not  disoomed,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
qrtcfpciae,  and  direct  his  course  towards  Spain. 

fiBiogod  as  the  tailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn 
thnr  ikam  tgun  towards  their  native  country,  this 
propoaition  aid  not  ippear  to  them  unreasonable  ;  nor 
«d  Colunbufl  hazard  much  in  confining  himself  to  a 
tHiB  m  ahort.  The  nresages  of  discovering  land  wertf 
■owoo  niiBieimia  ana  promising  that  he  deemed  them 
infklliMt.  F<v  soine  days  the  sounding  line  reached 
tfao  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up  indicated 
land  to  bo  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
mud,  wan  oompoiod  not  only  of  sea-fowl, 


but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to 
fly  far  from  the  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  ob- 
served a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the 
branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The 
clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new  appear- 
ance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  ttnd  auring 
night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable.  From 
all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of 
being  near  fand,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
of  October,  after  pul>lic  prayers  for  success,  he  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  to,  keeping 
strict  watch  lest  thoy  should  be  driven  ashore  in  the 
night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expecta- 
tion, no  man  shut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing 
intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to 
discover  the  land,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object 
of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  stand- 
ing on  the  forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance, 
and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a 
page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived  it, 
and  calling  to  Salccdo,  comptroller  of  tne  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place 
to  place.  A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of 
land/  landl  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  a-head  of  the  other  ships.  But  having  been 
so  often  defcived  by  fallacious  appearances,  eveir 
man  was  now  l)ecome  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all 
the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  iftipatience  for  the 
retunk  of  day.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all 
doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every  ship  an 
island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  noith,  wnose 
flat  and  verdant  fiel  Is,  well  stored  with  wood,  and 
watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly 
began  the  TV  /^nn,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This 
ofllce  of  gratitude  to  I  leaven  was  tallowed  by  an  act 
of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-con- 
demnation, mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored 
him  to  panlon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  in- 
solence, which  ha<l  created  him  so  much  unnecewaiy 
disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructwl  the  prosecution 
of  his  well-concerted  plan  ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
they  now  jtronounccd  the  man  whom  they  had  so 
lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired 
by  ileaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than 
human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond 
the  ideas  an«I  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  dun  aro«e,  all  their  boats  were 
manned  and  aniietl.  They  rowed  towards  the  island 
wich  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and 
other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast, 
they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom 
the  novelty  of  the  xpectocle  had  drawn  together,  whose 
attitudes  and  gfistures  expressed  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  them- 
selves to  thf  ir  view.  Columbus  was  the  first  European 
w4io  set  foot  on  the  new  world  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  landtid  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling 
down,  they  all  kittsed  the  ground  which  they  had  so 
long  deitired  to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix, 
and  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks 
to  Ciod  for  con<lucting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy 
issue.  They  then  took  solenm  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all 
the  fornialities  which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed 
to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in  their  new  disco- 
veries. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  lur* 
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rounded  by  many  of  the  natiTe*,  who  gazed  in  silent 
admiration  upon  action:i  which  thoy  could  not  com- 
prehend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  foreiiee  the  coniie- 
qnences.  The  drew  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness  of 
their  skins,  their  boutl^,  their  arms,  appeared  Mtrange 
and  surprising.  The  Taut  machiites  in  which  they  had 
tntTened  the  ocean,  that  seemed  to  more  upon  the 
the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound 
resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightning  and 
■moke,  struck  them  with  such  terror  that  they  b^;an 
to  rei^iect  their  new  guests  as  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  and  concluded  that  they  were  children  of  the 
lOD,  who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the 
aoene  now  before  them.  Every  herb  and  shrub  and 
tiee  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few 
marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  the 
Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful. 
lae  inhabitants  appes^^  in  the  simple  innocence  of 
nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and 
uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound 
in  tresses  on  their  neadi*.  They  had  no  beards,  and 
•TttiT  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth. 
Tlieir  complexion  was  of  a  dusty  copper  colour,  their 
features  singular  rather  than  disagreea1>le,  their  aspect 
gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well- 
ihaped  and  active.  Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of 
iheu*  bodies,  were  fantastically  painted  with  glaring 
colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear,  but  soon 
became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  tran- 
iports  of  joy  received  from  them  hawk-bells,  glass 
beads,  or  other  baubles ;  in  return  for  which  they 
gave  such  provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton 
yam,  the  only  commodity  of  value  which  they  could 
produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  rt'tumed  to  his 
ihip,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their 
boats,  whidi  they  called  canoes,  and  though  rudely 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  they  rowed 
ihem  with  surprising  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the  first 
interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  everything  was  conducted  amicably  and  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  former,  enlightened 
and  ambitious,  fonned  already  vast  ideas  with  mpect 
to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the 
regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter, 
nmple  and  undisceming,  had  no  foresight  of  the  cala- 
mities and  desolation  which  were  approaching  their 
country! 

ICkiralryJ] 

Among  uncivilised  nations,  there  is  but  one  profes> 
tion  honourable — that  of  arms.  All  the  ingenuity  and 
Tisour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring 
mUitary  skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are 
few  and  simple,  and  require  no  particular  course  of 
education  or  of  study  nn  a  preparation  for  discharging 
them.  This  was  the  state  of  Euroi)o  during  several 
centuries.  Every  gentleman,  born  a  soldier,  scorned 
any  other  occui>ation.  lie  was  taught  no  science  but 
that  of  war;  even  his  exercises  and  pastirom  were 
feai<i  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  cha- 
racter, which  perHons  of  noble  birth  were  alone  entitled 
to  assume,  demand  any  degree  of  knowled;;e  beyond 
that  which  such  untutoretl  soldiers  i>osflessed.  To 
recollect  a  few  traditionary  customs  which  time  had 
confirmed  and  rendered  reKpectable,  to  mark  out  the 
lists  of  battle  with  due  fonnality,  to  observe  the  issue 
of  the  combat,  and  to  pronounce  whetlier  it  had  been 
conducted  according  to  the  lawM  of  anns,  included 
•very  thing  that  a  l^ron,  who  acted  as  a  judge,  found 
it  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed, 
when  the  rules  of  decision  were  committed  to  writing 
and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a  science,  the 


knowledge  of  which  required  a  regular  conne  of  stady, 
tO};etber  with  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  cooits. 
Martial  and  illitcmte  nobles  had  neither  leifore  nof 
inclination  to  undertake  a  ta^k  so  laborioua,  aa  wdl 
as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  thij 
deemed  entertaining  or  suitable  to  their  rank.  They 
gradually  relinquished  their  places  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, where  their  ignorance  exposed  them  to  contcmpi, 
They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  discusuon  of 
cases  which  grew  too  intricate  for  them  to  compta' 
hend.  Not  only  the  judicial  determination  of  poati^ 
which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  Tim^wti 
of  all  legal  business  and  transactions,  was  oommittsd 
to  persons  trained  by  previous  study  and  applicatifla 
to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men,  to  whoa 
their  fellow-citizens  had  daily  recoorae  far  adnoi^ 
and  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  decision  in  thsir 
most  important  concerns,  naturallT  acquired  consi- 
deration and  influence  in  society.  They  were  advanesi 
to  honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  thi 
peculiar  rewards  of  military  virtue.  Thej  wet 
trusted  with  offices  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  that 
of  arms  came  to  be  intxx>duced  among  the  liuty,  and 
was  reputed  honourable.  The  functions  of  civil  lifi 
were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  dis^^ai^ 
ing  them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opcMd 
to  wealth  and  eminence.  The  arts  and  rirtnts  sf 
peace  were  placed  in  their  proper  rank,  and  rcceivii 
their  due  recompense. 

While  improvemeikts,  so  important  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  society  and  the  administration  of  jwtiei^ 
sradually  made  progrens  in  Europe,  sentiments 
liberal  and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivaliy, 
though  considered  commonly  as  a  wild  institntkai 
the  effect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of  extrayagaae^ 
arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period, 
and  ha<l  a  very  serious  influence  in  rH&ninc  the  man- 
ners of  the  European  nations.  The  feudu  stats  was 
a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  n4>ine,  and  anaid^; 
during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  Is 
insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the  soreieifa  wis 
too  liiuited  to  prevent  these  wrongs,  and  the  adn- 
nistration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them.  Tho 
most  effectual  protection  against  violence  and  oppn^ 
sion  was  often  found  to  be  that  which  th»  Talonr  aai 
generosity  of  private  persons  afforded.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  pronipted  so 
gentlemen  to  take  anns  in  defence  of  the 
pilgrims  in  Pale:«tine,  incited  others  to  declars 
selves  the  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured  ii 
at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy '. 
under  the  dominion  of  infidels,  put  an  end  to 
foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only  enpkjf* 
ment  left  tor  the  activity  and  courage  of  adTsntaraa 
To  check  the  insolence  of  overgrown  oppreosoit ;  t9 
rescue  the  helpless  fVom  captivity ;  to  protect  or'is 
avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  covld 
not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence  ;  to  redness  wiuaii 
and  remove  grievances ;  were  deemed  acts  of  the  hi^ 
est  prowess  and  merit.  Valour,  humanity,  uHuisiy, 
justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities  if 
chivalry.  To  these  were  added  religion,  whidi  mini^si 
itself  with  every  passion  and  institution  dniinff  tht 


middle  ages,  and  by  infusing  a  large  propectioa  sf 
enthusiastic  zeal,  gave  them   such  force  as  — ''^ 


them  to  romantic  excess.  Men  were  trained  to  kni^l* 
hootl  by  a  long  previous  discipline ;  they  were  ai* 


mitted  into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  ham 
than  pompous ;  eveiy  person  of  noble  birth 
that  honour ;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  snpsrior  is 
royalty ;  and  monarehs  were  proud  to  reeeiye  it  hmm 
the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 

This  singular  institution,  in  which 
and  religion,  were  so  straofely  blended,  was 
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man,  acquainted  with  Dr  Johnson  and  most  of  the 
eminent  men  of  his  day.  William  Guthrie  (1708- 
1770),  a  native  of  Brechin,  was  an  indefatigable 
writer,  author  of  a  History  of  England,  a  History  of 
Scotland^  a  Geographical  Grammar^  &c.  George 
Sale  (1680-1736)  translated  the  Koran,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning.  George  Psalmanazar  (1679-1763), 
a  native  of  France,  deceived  the  world  for  some  time 
l^  pretending  to  lie  a  native  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, to  support  which  he  invented  an  alphabet  and 
grammar.  He  afterwards  became  a  hack  author, 
was  sincerely  penitent,  and  was  reverenced  by  John- 
ion  for  his  piety.  When  the  *  Universal  History' 
was  completed.  Goldsmith  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  for 
which  he  received  three  guineas ! 

In  1763  Goldsmith  published  a  History  of  England^ 
m  a  Seriu  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son^  in 
two  small  volumes.  The  dweptive  title  had  the 
desired  attraction ;  the  letters  were  variously  attri- 
buted to  Lords  Chesterfield,  Orrery,  and  Lyttelton, 
and  in  purity  and  grace  of  style  surpassed  the  writ- 
ings of  any  of  the  reputed  authors.  The  success  of 
this  compilation  afterwards  led  Goldsmith  to  compile 
a  more  extended  history  of  England,  and  abridg- 
ments of  Grecian  and  Roman  history.  Even  in 
this  subordinate  walk,  to  which  nothing  but  neces- 
sity compelled  him.  Goldsmith  was  superior  to  all 
his  contemporaries. 

Lord  Lyttelton  afterwards  came  forward  himself 
as  a  historian,  thougli  of  but  a  limited  period.  His 
History  of  the  Eeign  of  Henry  11.^  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  years  of  study,  is  a  valuable  repertory  of 
fiKts,  but  a  dry  and  uninteresting  composition.  Of 
a  similar  character  are  the  HixUtrical  Memoirs  and 
Lives  (Queen  Elizabeth,  Kaleigh,  Henry  I^ince  of 
Wales,  &c.),  writtLMi  by  Dr  Thomas  Birch,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society.  Birch  was  a 
diligent  explorer  of  records  and  ])ublic  papers :  he 
threw  light  on  history,  but  was  devoid  of  taste  and 
arrangement  These  works  drew  attention  to  the 
materials  that  existed  for  a  history  of  domestic  man- 
ners, always  more  interesting  than  state  diplomacy 
or  wars,  and  Dr  Hobkut  Hknry  (1718-1790)  entered 
upon  a  Hiatury  of  Great  Britain^  in  which  particular 
attention  was  to  be  given  to  this  department  For 
nearly  thirty  years  Henry  laboured  at  his  work: 
the  first  volume  was  published  in  1771,  and  four 
others  at  intervals  Ixitween  that  time  and  1785.  A 
contemporary,  Dr  Gilbert  Stuart,  a  man  not  devoid 
of  talents,  but  rancorous  and  malignant  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  attempted,  by  a  system  of  ceaseless 
persecution,  to  destroy  the  character  and  reputation 
of  Henry,  but  his  work  realised  to  its  author  the 
large  sum  of  £3300,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion Arom  the  crown  of  £100  per  annum.  Henry's 
work  does  not  come  farther  down  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  In  our  own  days,  the  plan  of  a 
history  with  copious  information  as  to  manners, 
arts,  and  improvements — where  full  prominence  is 
given  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  domestic 
me  of  our  ancestors — has  l)een  admirably  realised  in 
the  *  Pictorial  History  of  England,*  published  by  Mr 
Charles  Knight.  Of  Dr  IIenr>',  we  may  add  that 
he  was  a  native  of  St  Ninians,  in  Stirlingshire,  was 
bred  to  the  church,  and  was  latterly  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Eilinburgh,  where  he  had  the  honour 
of  filling  the  chair  as  Moderator  of  tlie  General 
Assembly. 

Dr  Gilbert  Stuart  (1742-1786),  a  native  of 
Edinburgh  (to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  connexion 
with  Henry),  wrote  various  historical  works,  a  HiS' 
tory  of  Scotland,  a  Dissertation  on  the  British  Consti- 
tutioH,  a  History  of  the  Reformation,  &c  His  style  is 
florid  and  high-sounding,  not  wanting  in  deganoe, 


but  disfigured  by  affectation,  and  still  more  by  the 
violent  prejudices  of  its  vindictive  and  unprincipled 
author. 

Histories  of  Ireland,  evincing  antiquarian  research, 
were  published,  the  first  in  1763-7  by  Dr  Warneb, 
and  another  in  1773  by  Dr  Lelaki>,  the  translator 
of  our  best  English  version  of  Demosthenes.    A  re- 
view of  Celtic  and  lioman  antiquities  was  in  1771-5 
presented  by  John  Whittakeb,  grafted  upon  his 
History  of  Manchester ;  and  the  same  author  after- 
wards wrote  a  violent  and  prejudiced  Fiitf/aoolMii  of 
Man/  Queen  of  Scots.     The  Biographical  HiMtory-Sf 
England  by  Granger,  and  Ormeb  Hitiory  rfm 
British  Transactions  in  Hindntan,  whidi  appMnd 
at  this  time,  are  also  raluaUe  works.    In  1775. 
Macprerson,  translator  of  Ossian,  published  a  His' 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Bettoratiom  to  At 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  aocompuiied  bj 
original  papers.    The  object  of  Macpherton  was  to 
support  the  Tory  party,  and  to  detract  flram  the 
purity  and  patriotism  of  those  who  had  planned  md 
effected  the  Kevolution  of  1688.    The  secret  histmj 
brought  to  light  by  his  original  papers  (which  were 
undoubtedly  genuine)  certainly  disclosed  ft  degree 
of  selfishness  and  intrigue  for  which  the  public  were 
not  prepared.    In  this  task,  the  historian  (if  Mae- 
pherson  be  entitled  to  the  venerable  name)  had  the 
use  of  Carte's  collections,  for  which  he  i>aid  £200, 
and  he  received  no  less  than  £3000  for  the  copyright 
of  his  work.     77te  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  Blidculm 
III.  to  Robert  L,  were  published  in   1776  by  Sir 
David  Dairy mple.  Lord  Hailes.    In  1779  the  same 
author  produced  a  continuation  to  the  accession  r^ 
the  house  of  Stuart    These  works  were  invaluable 
at  the  time,  and  have  since  formed  an  excellent 
quarry  for  the  historian.    Lord  Hailes  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  in  1726,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Dalrympk 
of  Hailes,  Bart.    He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  </ 
the  Court  of  Session  in  1766.    He  wbs  the  author 
of  various  legal  and  antiquarian  treatises;  of  the 
Remains  of  Christian  Antiquity,  contMixdag  truishp 
tions  from  the  fathers,  &c. ;  uad  of  an  inquSir  into  | 
the  sea)ndary  causes  assigned  by  Gibbon  the  Idsto- ! 
rian  for  the  rapid  growUi  ci  Christianity.    Laid  j 
Hailes  was  a  man  of  great  emdltiona  an  able  lawyer, 
and  upright  judge.     He  died  in  1782.     In  1771 
IloBERT  Watbon,  profcssoT  of  rbefcorie  and  aito^ 
wards  principal  of  one  of  the  colleges  ct  8ft  Andrevi^ 
wrote  a  History  of  Philip  IL  of  SpasM  as  a  onntiiiiisp 
tion  to  Robertson,  and  left  unfinished  a  BSttmy  ^ 
Philip  IIL,  which  was  completed  hgr  Dr  WilUan  \ 
Thomson,  and  published  in  1783.    In  1779,  the  two  i 
first  volumes  of  a  History  of  Modem  JEmrope,  by  Ilr  > 
William  Russell  (1741-1 793X  were  published  with  i 
distinguished  success,  and  three  others  were  sdded  | 
in  1784,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  yesr  1761  ! 
Continuations  to  this  valuable  compendium  hsvt  ; 
been  made  by  Dr  Coote  and  others,  and  it  continues  j 
to  be  a  standard  work.    Kussell  was  a  native  of  Sd- 
kirkshire,  and  fought  his  way  to  learning  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  midst  of  considerable  difficulties.  Tbs 
vast  number  of  historical  works   published  aboit 
this  time  shows  how  eagerly  this  noble  branch  of 
study  was  cultivated,  both  by  authors  and  the  psb* 
lie    No  department  of  literary  labour  seems  tfaea  to  ' 
have  been  so  lucrative,  or  so  sure  of  leading  to  dis- 
tinction. But  our  greatest  name  yet  remains  behtal 

EDWARD  gibbon. 

The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  FaTl  efdke  Xssms 
Empire  was  by  birtli,  education,  and  manners,  dis- 
tinctively an  EngUsh  gentleman.  He  was  bcvn  st 
Putney,  in  Surrey,  April  27, 1737.    His  fhtherwM 
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depth  and  variety  at  learning,  and  a  more  purfect 
command  of  hi«  intellectual  treasures.  It  was  not 
merely  with  tlie  main  stream  of  lioman  history  that 
he  was  familiar.  All  its  accessaries  and  tributaries 
— the  art  of  war,  philosophy,  theology,  jurisprudence, 
geography  (down  to  its  minutest  point),  every  shade 
of  manners,  opinions,  and  public  cnaraeter,  in  Roman 
and  eonteni|Mjraneous  history,  he  had  studietl  with 
Uburiou4  diligence  and  complete  success.  Hume 
was  elaborate,  but  it  was  only  with  respect  to  rtyle. 
Errors  in  fact  and  theory  were  perpetuated  through 
erery  e<lition,  while  the  author  was  purifying  his 
perioils  and  weeding  out  Scotticisms.  The  labour 
of  Gibbon  was  directed  to  higher  objects— to  the 
accumulation  of  facts,  and  the  collation  of  ancient 
aatborsL  His  style,  once  fixed,  remained  unaltered. 
In  emditioD  and  compreliensiveness  of  intellect. 
Gibbon  may  therefore  be  pronounced  the  first  of 
Ensliah  historians.  The  vast  range  of  his  subject, 
and  thestoiie  of  dignity  which  he  preserves  through- 
oal  the  wh«^  of  his  capacious  circuit,  also  give  liim 
aaoperiority  over  his  Ulustrioos  rivals.  In  com«n- 
tntinir  his  infonnation,  and  presenting  it  in  a  dear 
■nd  hicid  order,  he  is  no  less  remarkable,  while  his 
TiTld  Imagination,  quickening  and  adorning  his 
Tsuried  knowledge,  is  ftilly  eqiud  to  his  other  powers. 
He  identifies  himself  with  whatever  he  describes, 
and  paints  local  scenery,  national  costume  or  man- 
ners, with  all  the  force  and  animation  of  a  native 
or  eye-witness.  These  solid  and  bright  acquirements 
of  the  historian  were  not,  however,  without  their 
drawbacks.  His  mind  was  more  material  or  sen- 
anal  than  philosophical — more  fond  of  splendour 
and  display  than  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  or  the 
grandeur  ii  morn]  heroism.  His  taste  was  vitiated 
and  impure,  so  tliat  his  style  is  not  only  deficient  in 
chaste  simplicity,  but  is  disfigured  by  offensive 
pruriency  and  occasional  grossness.  His  Kvlty  ornate 
diction  iktigues  by  its  uniform  pomp  and  dignity, 
notwithstanding  the  graces  and  splendour  of  his 
animated  narrative.  Deficient  in  depth  of  moral 
fteling  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  Gibbon  seldom 
toochea  the  heart  or  inspires  true  enthusiasm. 
Tlie  reader  admires  his  glittering  scntcnocs,  his 
toomaments,  and  battle-pieces,  his  polished  irony 
and  masteriy  sketches  of  character;  he  marvels 
at  his  inexhaustible  learning,  and  is  fascinateil 
bj  hii  pictures  of  military  conquest  and  Asiatic 
laxory,  but  he  still  feels,  that,  as  in  tlic  state  of 
aacient  Rome  itself,  the  seeds  of  ruin  arc  developed 
amidst  flattering  appearances:  *the  florid  bloom 
but  ill  conoids  the  fatal  malady  which  preys  upon 
the  vitala.**  The  want  of  one  great  harmonising 
■pint  of  humanity  and  genuine  pliilosophy  to  give 
unity  to  the  splendid  mass,  becomes  painfully  visible 
CO  a  calm  review  of  the  entire  work.  After  one 
attentive  study  of  Gibbon,  when  the  mind  has  bo- 
come  saturated  with  his  style  and  manner,  we  sel- 
dom recur  to  his  pages  excepting  for  sonic  piirticu- 
lar  fact  or  description.  Such  is  the  importance  of 
alraplicity  and  purity  in  a  voluminous  narrative, 
that  this  great  historian  is  seldom  reail  but  as  a 
■tndy,  while  Hume  and  Itobertson  are  always  per- 
med ai  a  pleasure. 

TTie  work  of  Gibbon  has  been  translated  into 
IVench,  with  notes  by  M.  Guizot,  the  distinguished 
philosopher  and  statesman.  Tlie  remarks  of  Guizot, 
with  those  of  Wenck,  a  German  commentator,  and 
numeroos  original  illustrations  and  corrections,  arc 
embodied  in  a  fine  edition  by  Mr  Milman,  in  twelve 
Tolmnes,  published  by  Mr  Murray,  London,  in  1838. 
K.  Gniiot  has  thus  recorded  his  own  impressions  on 
mdug   Gibbon's   history: — *  After  a  first   rapid 
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perusal  which  allowed  me  to  feel  nothing  but  the 
interest  of  a  narrative,  always  animated,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  extent  and*  the  variety  of  objects 
which  it  makes  to  pass  before  the  view,  olwayv 
perspicuous,  I  entered  upon  a  minute  examination 
of  the  details  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
opinion  which  I  then  formed  was,  I  confess,  sin- 
gularly severe.  I  disco veretl,  in  certain  chapters, 
errors  which  appeare<l  to  nic  sufficiently  important 
and  numon>us  to  make  me  believe  that  they  had 
been  written  with  extrjinie  negligence ;  in  others,  I 
was  struck  with  a  certain  tinge  of  ptirtiality  and 
prejudice,  which  imparted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
facts  tliat  want  of  truth  and  justice  which  the  Eng- 
lish express  by  their  happy  term,  mutrepregenUitiom, 
Some  impcrffct  quotationtu  some  jmssuKCS  omitted 
unintentionally  or  desigiu^ly,  have  cost  a  suspicion 
on  the  honesty  of  tiie  imthor ;  and  his  violation  of 
the  first  law  of  history — increased  to  my  eyes  by 
the  pntloiiged  attention  with  which  I  occupied 
myself  with  every  phrase,  every  note,  every  reflec- 
tion— caused  me  to  form  on  the  whole  work  a  judg- 
ment far  too  rigonniB.  After  having  finished  my 
labours,  I  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before  I  re- 
viewed the  whole.  A  setroiid  attentive  and  regular 
perusal  of  tlie  entire  work,  of  the  notes  of  the  author, 
and  of  those  which  I  had  thought  it  right  to  subjoin, 
showcil  me  how  much  I  had  exaggerated  tlie  im- 
portanire  of  the  reproaches  which  Gibbon  really 
dem.Tved:  I  was  struck  with  the  same  errors,  the 
same  partiality  on  certain  subjects ;  hut  I  had  been 
far  from  doing  ade<iuate  justice  to  the  immensity 
of  his  researches,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and, 
above  all,  to  that  truly  philosophical  discrimination 
(juMtesM  (Cettprit)  which  judges  tlie  past  as  it  would 
judge  the  present ;  which  doei  not  permit  itself  to 
be  blindeii  by  the  clouds  which  time  gathers  around 
the  (h>ai.l,  and  whicii  prevent  us  from  seeing  that 
under  the  toga  as  under  the  modem  dress,  in  the 
senate  as  in  our  (councils,  men  were  what  they  still 
are,  and  that  events  took  place  eighteen  centuries 
ago  as  they  tiikc  jtlace  in  our  days.  I  then  felt 
that  his  lxN)k,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  will  always  be 
a  noble  work ;  and  that  we  may  correct  his  errors, 
and  (.*ombat  his  prejudices,  without  ceasing  to  admit 
that  few  iiiuii  have  cdinbined,  if  we  are  not  to  say 
in  fu)  hi;;h  a  dcgrtt',  at  least  in  a  manner  so  complete 
and  so  well  regulatcii,  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  writer  of  history.* 

lOpinion qf  Ifte  Ancient  Phihmjihfra  on  the  ImmorUdity 

of  the  *Som/.] 

The  writings  of  Cicero  reitrcsent  in  the  most  lively 
colour)  the  i/niorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  immor- 
talitv  of  the  kouI.  When  they  arc  dcMinms  of  arming 
their  di.HciplcN  a;;aiiist  the  fear  of  death,  they  incul- 
cate, art  an  obviuus  though  melancholy  position,  that 
the  fatal  stroke  of  our  dii^solution  releases  us  from  the 
calamities  of  life  ;  and  that  thow  can  no  longer  suffer 
who  uo  lu!i;,'er  exiHt.  Yet  there  were  a  few  sages  of 
Greece  and  lionie  who  had  conceived  a  more  exalted, 
and  in  some  re^pectH  a  juMter  idea  of  human  nature; 
though,  it  must  be  confes>ed,  that  in  the  sublime  in- 
quiry, their  reason  hod  often  been  guided  by  their 
iinagination,  and  that  their  imagination  had  been 
prompted  by  their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with 
coinplaoency  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers ; 
when  they  exercised  the  various  faculties  of  memoiy, 
of  fancy,  and  of  judgment,  in  the  most  profound 
speculations,  or  the  most  important  labours ;  and  when 
they  reflected  on  the  deoire  of  fame,  which  transported 
them  into  future  ages,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  death 
and  of  the  grave;  they  were  unwilling  to  confound 
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themseWes  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose 
that  a  being,  for  whose  dignity  they  entertained  the 
motit  sincere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  snot 
of  earth,  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration*  With  this 
fayourable  prcposnetwion,  they  summoned  to  their  aid 
the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of  metaphysics. 
They  soon  disooyercd,  that  as  none  of  the  properties 
of  matter 'will  apply  to  the  operations  of  Uie  mind, 
the  human  soul  must  consequently  be  a  substance 
distinct  from  the  body — pure,  simple,  and  spiritual, 
incapable  of  dissolution,  and  susceptible  of  a  much 
higher  degree  of  rirtue  and  happiness  after  the  release 
from  its  corporeal  prison.  From  these  specious  and 
noble  principles,  the  philosophers  who  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Plato  deduced  a  very  unjustifiable  conclu> 
lion,  since  they  asserted  not  only  the  future  immor- 
tali^,  but  the  past  eternity  of  the  human  soul,  which 
they  were  too  apt  to  consider  as  a  portion  of  the  infi- 
nite and  self-existing  qpirit,  which  pervades  and  mu* 
tains  the  universe.  A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond 
the  sensM  and  the  experience  of  mankind  might  serve 
to  amuse  the  leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind ;  or,  in  the 
Bilenoe  of  solitude,  it  might  sometimes  impart  a  ray 
of  comfort  to  desponding  virtue ;  but  the  famt  impres- 
sion which  had  been  received  in  the  school  was  soon 
obliterated  by  the  commerce  tind  business  of  active 
life.  We  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  eminent 
persons  who  flourished  m  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the 
first  Caesars,  with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and 
their  motives,  to  be  assured  that  their  conduct  in  this 
life  was  never  regulated  by  any  serious  conviction  of 
the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  future  state.*  At 
the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  Rome  the  ablest  orators 
were  not  apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to  their  hear- 
ers by  exposing  that  doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extra- 
vagant opinion,  which  was  rejected  with  contempt 
by  every  man  of  a  liberal  education  and  under- 
standing. 

Since,  therefore,  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  philo- 
sophy can  extend  no  farther  than  feebly  to  point  out 
the  desire,  the  hoi)e,  or  at  most  the  probability,  of  a 
future  state,  there  is  nothing  except  a  divine  reve- 
lation that  can  ascertain  the  existence  and  describe 
the  condition  of  the  invisible  country  which  is  des- 
tined to  receive  the  souls  of  men  after  their  separation 
from  the  body. 

iTke  City  of  Bagdad— Magnificerux  af  the  Caliphs^l 

Almansor,  the  brother  and  8uccei«sor  of  Saffah,  laid 
the  foundations  of  lUgdad  (a.  d.  70**2),  the  imperial 
seat  of  his  posterity  during  a  reign  of  five  hundrcdyears. 
The  chosen  spot  is  on  the  earitcni  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  fifteen  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Modain :  the 

*  This  pusa^  of  Gibbon  la  finely  Qltutnted  In  Hall's 
Flmeral  Sermon  for  Dr  Ryland  :— 

*  If  the  mere  ooncuption  of  tbo  reunion  of  good  men  in  a 
future  state  infused  a  momontary  rapture  into  the  mind  of 
Tully ;  if  an  airy  speculation,  for  there  in  reomn  to  fear  it  had 
little  hold  on  hlH  convictions,  could  inspire  him  xtith  such  de- 
light, what  may  wc  bo  exi)cctcd  to  feel  who  art»  assured  of  such 
an  event  by  the  true  saylngt*  of  God !  How  ohould  we  r^oice  in 
the  pnMpcct,  the  cortnlnty  rather,  of  sipending  a  blissful  eter- 
nity wltli  those  whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing  them 
emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  tlie  deeper  ruins  of 
the  faU,  not  only  uninjured,  but  refined  and  perfected,  **  with 
every  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,"  standing  before  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb,  *'  in  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands, 
crying  with  a  loud  voice.  Salvation  to  God  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  !"*  What  delight  will 
it  affbrd  to  rmew  the  sweet  counsel  we  have  taken  together, 
to  recount  the  tolls  of  combat  and  the  labour  of  the  way,  and 
to  approaoh  not  the  house  but  the  throne  of  God  in  company, 
In  order  to  join  in  the  symphony  of  heavenly  voices,  and  loee 
ourselves  amidst  the  splendours  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific 


double  wall  was  of  a  circular  form ;  and  sudi  was  the 
rapid  increase  of  a  capital  now  dwindled  to  a  proTincial 
town,  that  the  funeral  of  a  popular  aaint  misht  bt 
attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  mxtj 
thousand  women  of  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  villi^ea. 
In  this  city  of  peace,  amidst  the  riches  of  the  cast, 
the  Abbamides  soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and 
frugality  of  the  first  caliphs,  and  aspired  to  emu- 
late the  magnificence  of  the  Persian  kinn.  After  his 
wars  and  buildings,  Almansor  left  behind  him  in  gidd 
and  silver  about  thirty  millions  sterling;  and  this 
treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  few  years  by  the  vtees  or 
virtues  of  his  children.  His  son  Mahadi,  ib  a  sin^ 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six  millioos  of  dinan 
of  gold.  A  pious  and  charitable  motire  may  saactii^ 
the  foundation  of  cisterns  and  caravanseras,  wbid^  m 
distributed  along  a  measured  road  of  seven  hmidnd 
miles;  but  his  train  of  camels,  laden  witli 
could  serve  only  to  astonish  the  natires  id 


and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors  of  the  lojal  baa- 
quet.  The  courtiers  would  surely  praise  the  liberality 
of  his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four-illhi 
of  the  income  of  a  province — a  sum  of  two  w^iUmmm 
four  hundred  thousand  gold  dinars — before  he  dicv 
his  foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  ibm  saas 
prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  largest  sixe  wcie 
showered  on  the  head  of  the  bride,  and  a  lottery  of 
lands  and  houses  displayed  the  capricious  bonn^  of 
fortune.  The  glories  of  the  court  were  brigfatoied 
rather  than  impaired  in  the  decline  of  the  em]nre, 
and  a  Greek  ambassador  might  admire  or  pity  tbs 
magnificence  of  the  feeble  Moctader.  '  The  caliph^ 
whole  army,'  says  the  historian  Abulfeda,  'both  bono 
and  foot,  was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a 
body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  Hit 
state-officers,  the  favourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  is 
splendid  apparel,  their  belts  glittering  with  gold  aad 
gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs,  fbar 
thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black.  Ths 
porters  or  doorkeepers  were  in  number  seven  huBditd. 
Barges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb  deeoradfloii 
were  seen  swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  tht 
place  itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were  hunt  vp 
thirty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry,  twelvetaoa- 
sand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  embroidcnd 
with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty-tvs 
thousand.  A  hundred  lions  were  brought  o«t,witt 
a  keeper  to  each  lion.  Among  the  other  spectacki  ef 
rare  and  stupendous  luxury,  was  a  tree  of  gold  aad 
silver  spreading  into  eighteen  large  brmndiea,  m 
which,  and  on  the  lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  Uidi 
made  of  the  same  precious  metals,  as  well  as  ^ 
leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the  machinerr  aflecled 
spontaneous  motions,  the  several  birds  wmifaed  their 
natural  harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnifienfli 
the  Greek  ambassador  was  led  by  the  visier  to  the  fbot 
of  the  caliph'^s  throne.'  In  the  west,  the  Ommiadai 
of  Spain  supported,  with  equal  pomp,  the  title  of 
commander  of  the  faithful.  Three  miles  from  Cor- 
dova, in  honour  of  his  favourite  sultana,  the  third  and 
greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  constructed  the  dtji 
palace,  and  gardens  of  Zehra.  Twenty-five  ycan^  aad 
above  three  millions  sterling,  were  employed  by  tht 
founder :  his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Coa- 
stantinople,  the  most  skilful  sculptors  aod  aivhitsdi 
of  the  ace;  and  the  buildings  were  sustained  or 
adorned  by  twelve  hundred  columns  of  ^Muusk  nd 
African,  of  Greek  and  Italian  marble.  The  hall  of 
audience  was  incnisted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  a 
great  bason  in  the  centre  was  surrounded  with  tho 
curious  and  costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadiupeda . 
In  a  lofty  pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of  tiiese  baMM 
and  fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climatic  vai 
replenished  not  with  water  but  with  the  purest  qdck- 
sil ver.  The  seraelio  of  Abdalrahman,  his  wives,  eoa- 
cubineB,and  black  eunuchs,  amounted  to  six  thouMid 
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three  hundred  perKm* ;  and  he  wm  attended  to  the 
field  br  a  guard  of  twelre  thousand  hone,  whose  belts 
and  scunitan  were  studded  vrith  gold. 

In  a  priTate  condition,  our  desires  are  perpetnallj 
repre^wd  hy  porerty  and  subonlination  ;  but  the  lires 
and  laboun  of  millions  are  deroted  to  the  serrice  of 
a  despotic  prince,  wfaoie  laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and 
whow  wi^es  are  intitantlT  gratified.  Our  imagina- 
tion is  dazzled  by  the  spfendid  picture ;  and  what- 
CTer  may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few 
among  us  who  would  obntinatcly  refuse  a  trial  of  the 
comfV>rt8  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It  may  therefore 
be  of  some  use  to  borrow  the  experience  of  the  same 
Abdalrahman,  whone  magnificence  has  perhaps  excited 
oar  admiration  and  envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  authen- 
tic memorial  which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  de- 
cwiwd  caliph.  '  I  haye  now  reigned  abore  fifty  years 
in  yictorj  or  peace ;  bclored  by  my  subjects,  <fr«Mled 
bj  my  enemies,  and  rrapccted  by  my  allies.  Riches 
and  honouni,  power  and  pleasure,  haye  waited  on  my 
call,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  hare 
been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation  I 
have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genu- 
ine lii^ipineM  which  hare  fallen  to  my  lot:  they 
amoant  to  fourteen.  O  man!  place  not  thy  oonfi- 
daooe  in  this  present  world.' 

ICumqfttett  ofJeriualem  ly  tJit  Cruaadertf  x,  D.  1099.] 

Jcrasalem  has  derired  some  reputation  from  the 
iraniber  and  importance  of  her  memorable  sieges.  It 
was  not  till  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  that 
Babylon  and  Rome  could  prerail  against  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  people,  the  crafp^r  ground  that  might 
■openede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  and  the  walls 
and  lowen  that  would  haye  fortified  the  most  acces- 
aiUa  i^n.  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the 
ace  of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  imperfectly  restored  :  the  Jews, 
their  nation  and  worship,  were  for  eyer  banished ;  but 
natiuv  is  leas  changeable  than  man,  and  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  though  somewhat  softened  and  somewhat 
TCmoTcd,  was  still  strong  against  the  assaults  of  an 
enemy.  By  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege,  and  a 
tluve  yean' possession,  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been 
taa|^  to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the 
ddbcte  of  a  place  which  religion  as  well  as  honour 
IbrtMkle  them  to  resign.  Aladin  or  Iftikhar,  the 
calipb's  lieutenant,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence ; 
km  policy  stroye  to  restrain  the  natire  Christians  by 
iIm  drewl  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  holy 
fnalcfare ;  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance 
<i  tempoeal  and  eternal  rewards.  His  garrison  is  said 
to  bare  consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and  Ara- 
himnM ;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty  thousand  of 
tbe  inhabitants,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  besieged 
wwve  more  numerous  than  the  besieging  army.  Had 
th^  diminished  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Latins 
allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole  circumference  of 
flbor  tboiiiand  yards  (about  two  English  miles  and  a 
balOt  to  wh»i  useful  purpose  should  they  hare  de- 
■oeiided  into  the  ralley  of  lien  Himnion  aud  torrent 
of  Cedron,  or  approached  the  precipices  of  the  south 
and  east,  from  whence  they  nad  nothing  either  to 
hope  or  fear!  Their  si^;e  was  more  reasonably 
dirseted  against  the  northern  and  western  sides  of 
tbft  oty.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard 
on  tbe  fint  sarell  of  Mount  Calvary ;  to  the  left,  as 
&r  as  St  Stephen's  gate,  the  line  of  attack  was  con- 
tinoad  by  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts ;  and  Count 
Raymond  established  his  quarters  from  the  citadel  to 
tbc  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  which  was  no  longer  included 
irilbin  tbe  precincts  of  the  city.  On  the  fifth  day, 
tbe  cmmden  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fanatic 
bepo  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines,  aiul 
oi  icaling  tbem  withont  ladders.    By  the  dint  of 


brutal  force,  thcj  burst  the  fint  barrier,  but  they  were 
driven  l)ack  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp: 
the  influence  of  vision  and  prophecy  was  deadened  by 
the  too  frequent  abuAe  of  those  pious  stratagems,  and 
time  and  labour  were  found  to  be  the  only  means  of 
victor}'.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed  fulfilled  in 
forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity  and 
anguish.  A  reiK^tition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine 
may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  dis- 
orderly apj>etite  of  the  Franks,  but  the  stony  soil  of 
Jerusalem  is  almost  destitute  of  water;  the  scanty 
spring!*  and  hasty  torrents  were  <lrT  in  the  summer  sea- 
son ;  nor  was  the  thintt  of  the  besiegers  relieved,  as  in 
the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply  of  cisterns  and  aque- 
ducts. The  circumjacent  ct>unti7  is  equally  destitute 
of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  buildins,  but  some 
large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  oy  the  cru- 
saders :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grove  of 
Tasso,  was  cut  down  :  tlie  necessary  timber  was  tran- 
siiorted  to  tho  camp  by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of 
Tancred ;  and  the  cngmes  were  framed  by  some  Ge- 
noese artist.^,  who  had  fortunately  landed  in  the  har- 
bour of  JaflTa.  Two  movable  turrets  were  constructed 
at  the  expense  and  in  the  stations  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  Count  of  Tholouse,  and  rolled  forwards 
with  devout  labour,  not  to  the  most  accessible  but 
to  the  most  neglected  parts  of  the  fortification.  Ray- 
mond's tower  was  reduced  to  abhes  by  the  fire  of  tne 
be8iego<l,  but  his  colleaguo  was  more  vigilant  and 
succesfiful ;  the  enemies  were  driven  by  his  archers 
from  the  rampart ;  the  drawbridge  was  let  down ;  aud 
on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  Passion,  Ciodfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  vic- 
torious on  the  walls  of  Jerunalem.  His  example  was 
followed  on  every  side  by  the  emulation  of  valour ; 
and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  re!>cued  from  the 
Mohamme<lan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  pri- 
vate wealth,  thea<lventurerA  had  u^'rr>e4i  to  n^pcctthe 
exclusive  prr)]KTty  of  the  fin>t  occupant ;  and  the 
spoils  of  the  great  monque — seventv  lamps  and  massy 
vases  of  cold  and  silver — rewarded  the  diligence  and 
displayeil  tho  gei»erf»sity  of  Tnncrcd.  A  bloody  sacri- 
fice was  offered  by  his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God 
of  the  Chriiitians :  retiistance  iiiiglit  provoke,  but 
neither  age  nor  acx  could  mollify  their  implacable 
rage ;  they  indulged  themselve**  three  days  in  a  pro- 
mi.<«cuous  ina.«Kacrc,  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
bodies  prt>ducc<l  an  epidemical  disease.  Aft«r  sereuty 
thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to  the  swonl,  and  the 
hannlcss  Jews  had  been  burnt  in  their  synagonie, 
they  could  still  rej«erve  a  multitude  of  captives  whom 
interest  or  laMsitu<le  persuaded  them  to  spare.  Of 
these  savage  bero<'S  of  tho  cn»si4,  Tancred  alone  be- 
trayed some  sentiments  of  comi)assion  ;  yet  we  may 
praiHC  the  more  seltish  lenity  of  Haymond,  who  granted 
a  capitulation  and  ttafe  conduct  to  the  garrison  of  the 
cita<lel.  The  holy  seinilchrc  was  now  free  ;  and  the 
bloo<ly  victors  prepared  to  accomplish  their  vow^ 
Barehea^led  and  barefDot,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in 
a  humble  posture,  they  asccnde<l  the  hill  of  Calvary 
amidst  the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy ;  kissed  the 
stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
ami  bedewe<l  with  tears  of  joy  and  penitence  the 
monument  of  their  redemption. 

[ApjKtiran'^  and  Cltararter  of  J^fcJiomet.] 

According  to  the  tnuiition  of  his  companions,  Ma- 
homet was  distinguisheil  by  the  beauty  of  his  person— 
an  outwanl  gift  which  is  iteldoni  despised,  except  by 
those  to  whom  it  has  l>eeii  refu!*e<l.  Before  he  spoke, 
the  orator  enjraged  on  his  side  the  affections  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  audience.  Thoy  a]>plauded  his  com- 
,  inanding  presence,  his  majestic  a-iiMMrt,  his  piercing 
I  eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  counte- 
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nance  that  painted  erery  seusation  of  the  soul,  and 
hia  gedturetf  that  enforced  each  expre^ion  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  familiar  officer  of  life  he  scnipuloualj 
adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious  politenem  of 
hif  country :  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and 
powerful  was  dignified  by  hid  condeacension  and  affii- 
oUity  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca ;  the  frankness 
of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views  ;  and 
the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal  friend- 
ship or  uniTersal  benevolence.  His  memory  was  capa- 
cious and  retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  ima- 
ffination  sublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and 
decisive.  He  possessed  the  courage  both  of  thought 
and  action  ;  and  although  his  designs  might  gradu- 
ally expand  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he 
entertained  of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp  of 
an  original  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah 
was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the 
use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia ;  and  the  fluency 
of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  prac- 
tice of  discreet  and  seasonable  silence.  With  these 
powers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  bar- 
Darian  ;  his  youth  had  never  been  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing ;  the  common  ignorance 
exempted  him  from  shame  or  reproach,  but  he  was 
redu<^  to  a  narrow  circle  of  existence,  and  deprived 
of  those  faithful  mirrors  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the 
minds  of  sages  and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature 
and  of  man  was  open  to  his  view ;  and  some  fancy  has 
been  indulged  in  the  political  and  philosophical  ob- 
servations which  are  ascribed  to  the  Arabian  traveller. 
He  compares  the  nations  and  religions  of  the  earth  ; 
discovers  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and  Roman 
monarchies ;  beholds  with  pity  and  indignation  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times  ;  and  resolves  to  unite,  under 
one  Ood  and  one  king,  the  invincible  spirit  and  primi- 
tive virtues  of  the  Arabs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiry 
will  suggest,  that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the 
camps,  the  temples  of  the  east,  the  two  journeys  of 
Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs  of 
Bostra  and  Damascus  ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age  when  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle, 
and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as 
he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.  In 
these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions,  the  eye  of 
genius  might  discern  some  objects  invisible  to  his 
grosser  companions ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge  might 
be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the 
Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity,  and 
I  cannot  perceive  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet 
that  his  prospect  was  far  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Arabian  world.  From  every  region  of  that 
■olitaxy  world  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually 
assembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce : 
in  the  free  concourse  of  multitudes,  a  simple  citixen, 
in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political  state 
and  character  of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
4lhe  Jews  and  Christians.  Some  us^'ful  strangers  might 
be  tempted  or  forced  to  implore  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the 
Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they 
accuse  of  lendine  their  secret  aid  to  the  composition 
of  the  Koran.  Conversation  enriches  the  understand- 
ing, but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius ;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist. 
From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet  was  addicted  to 
religious  contemplation  :  each  year,  during  the  month 
of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world  and  from 
the  arms  of  Cadijah  :  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles 
from  Mecca,  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthu- 
siasm, whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  The  faith  which,  under  the 
name  of  Islam,  he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation, 
is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth  and  a  necessary 
fiction — that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet 
if  the  apostle  of  God. 


[Term  nf  the  Conquett  of  Tinumr,  or  Tawterhme;  hk 
Triumph  at  Satnarcand;  ku  Dtath  on  the  Romd  Is 
China  (a.  d.  14U5) ;  Charackr  ond  Merita  cf  T%miBmr,'\ 


From  the  Irtish«and  Volga  to  the  Penian  G«l( 
and  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  ArcUp^ 
lago,  Asia  was  in  the  hand  of  Timour ;  his  anuM 
were  invincible,  his  ambition  was  bouodlen,  and  hit 
»*al  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  coDTert  the  Chris- 
tian  kingdoms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  at 
his  name.    He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  tke  laad ; 
but  an  insuperable  though  narrow  sea  rolled  belwuja 
the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  laid 
of  so  many  /omaiu,  or  myriads  of  horse,  waa  not  misNr 
of  a  single  galley.   The  two  passages  of  the  BospkoffM 
and  Hellespont,  of  Constantinople  and  Oallipoli,  wat 
possessed,  the  one  by  the  Christians,  the  other  by  the 
Turks.    On  this  great  occasion  they  forgot  the  difle* 
renoe  of  religion,  to  act  with  unicm  and  fimmesi  ia 
the  common  cause :   the  double  straits  were  gnardcd 
with  ships  and  fortifications;  and  tber  separately 
withheld  the  transports,  whidi  Timour  dcmaiided  of 
either  nation,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  their 
enemy.     At  the  same  time  they  soothed  hia  pridt 
with  tributary  gifts  and  suppliant  embasaiefiy  and 
prudently  tempted  him  to  retreat  with  the  honours  of 
victory.    Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  implcHed  hii 
clemency  for  his  father  and  himself;  accepted,  by  a 
red  patent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  RMnania, 
which  he  alrea<ly  held  by  the  sword  ;  and  reitcratod 
his  ardent  wish,  of  casting  himself  in  person  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  of  the  world.    The  Greek 
(either  John  or  Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the 
tribute  which  he  had  stipulated  with  the  Ti 
sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  an  oath  of  all^ianca^ 
from  which  he  could  absolve  his  conscience  so  aooa  as 
the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.     Bat  the 
fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambttieai 
Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  vast  and  romaAtic  eoa- 
pass — a  design  of  subduing  Egypt  and  Africsi,  march- 
ing from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  enteriif 
Europe   by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  after  im- 
posing his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  ChriateDdem,  if 
returning  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia  and  Taitaiy. 
This  remote  and  perhaps  imaginary  dangw  was  atcfted 
by  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  the  henoiui 
of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested  at  Cluro  theie- 
premacy  of  Timour ;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  giralle^  or 
camelopard,  and  nine  ostriches,  represented  i^  Saaar* 
cand  the  tribute  of  the  African  world.     Our  imagiBa* 
tion  is  not  less  astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a  STogal 
who,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna,  meditates  and  al- 
most accomplishes  the  invasion  of  the  Chineee  anpiie. 
Timour  was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by   national 
honour  and  religious  zeal.   The  torrents  which  he  had 
shed  of  Mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated  only  \fj 
an  equal  destruction  of  the  infidels ;  and  aa  he  bow 
stood  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  he  might  beet  secve 
his  glorious  entrance  by  demolishing  the  idols  of  China, 
founding  mosques  in  every  city,  and  establishing  the 
profession  of  faith  in  one  God  and  his  prophel  BCa- 
homet.    The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of  ZvapM 
was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name;  and  the  diatHdcsi 
of  the  empire  aflTorded  the  fairest  opportuni^  for  re- 
venge.     The   illustrious   Ilongvou,    founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Ming,  died  four  years  before  the  battle  of 
Angora ;  and  his  grandson,  a  weak  and  unfortoaale 
youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  after  a  millien  ef 
Chinese  had  perished  in  the  civil  war.     Before  he 
evacuated  Anatolia,  Timour  d«^>atched  beyond  the 
Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  colony,  of  his  old 
and  new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to  snbdne  the 
pagan  Cahnucks  and  Mungals,  and  to  found  cities 
and  magazines  in  the  desert ;  and  by  the  diligence  of 
his  liput4)nai)t,  he  soon  received  a  perfect  map  and 
description  of  the  unknown  regions,  from  the  ■oarct 
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of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China.  During  these  pre-  | 
narations,  the  emperor  achiered  the  final  conquest  of 
Georgia,  pasted  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arazes*  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia,  and  slowly 
returned  to  his  capital,  after  a  campaign  of  four  years 
and  nine  months. 

On  the  throne  of  Samarcand,  he  displayed  in  a 
diort  repose  his  magnificence  and  power ;  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  the  people,  distnbuted  a  iust  mea- 
fure  of  rewards  and  punishments,  employed  his  riches 
in  the  architecture  of  palaces  and  temples,  and  gare 
aodience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India, 
Ttatary,  Rusbia,  and  Spain,  the  last  of  whom  pre- 
sented a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of 
Um  oriental  artists.    The  marriage  of  six  of  the  em- 
potnr's  grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion  as 
irdl  as  of  paternal  tenderness  ;  and  the  pomp  of  the 
ancient  caliphs  was  rerired  in  their  nuptials.    They 
were  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Canighul,  decorated 
with  innumerable  tents  and  parilions,  which  displayed 
th«  lazniy  of  a  sreat  city  and  the  spoils  of  a  ricto- 
lions  camp.    Whole  forests  were  cut  down  to  supply 
fuel  for  the  kitchens ;  the  plain  was  spread  with  pyra- 
mids of  meat  and  rases  of  e?ery  Uquor,  to  which 
thousands  of  guests  were  courteously  invited ;  the 
orders  of  the  state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were 
marshalled  at  the  royal  banquet ;  nor  were  the  am- 
bMsadors  of  Europe  (t*ays  the  haughty  Pervian)  ex- 
cluded from  the  featit ;  since  eren  the  caiaes,  the 
•malleet  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the  ocean.    The 
public  joy  was  testified  by  illuminations  and  mas- 
querades ;  the  tnuies  of  Samarcand  passed  in  review ; 
and  every  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint 
device,  some  marvellous  pageant,  with  the  materials 
of  their  peculiar  art.    After  the  marriage-contracts 
bad  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the  bridegrooms  and 
their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  chaim>er8 ;  nine 
tiowa,  according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were 
dressed  and  undressed ;  and  at  each  change  of  apparel, 
pearli  and  rubies  were  showered  on  their  heads,  and 
contemptuously  abandoned  to  their  attendants.    A 
goieral  indulgence  was  proclaimed ;  every  law  was 
relaxed,  every  pleasure  was  allowed ;  the  people  were 
ftee,  the  sovereign  was  idle ;  and  the  historian  of 
Timoar  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty  years 
to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period 
of  his  life  was  the  two  months  in  which  he  ceased  to 
exercise  his  power.    But  he  was  soon  awakened  to 
the  cares  of  government  and  war.     The  standard 
was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of  China;  the  emin 
made  their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  select 
and  veteimn  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Touran  ;  their  bag- 
gage and  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred 
grnt  wagons,  and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and 
camels ;  and  the  troops  might  prepare  for  a  long 
ahsancs,  since  more  than  mx  months  were  employed 
in  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  caravan  from  Samarcand 
io  Pekin.   Neither  age  nor  the  severity  of  the  winter 
eoold  retard  the  impatience  of  Timour ;  he  mounted 
OB  hofieback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marched 
sevcntT-siz  parasangs  (three  hundred  miles)  from  his 
capital,  and  pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Otrar,  where  he  was  expected  by  the  angel  of 
death.    Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet  use  of  iced  water, 
accelerated  tne  prc^Grress  of  his  fever;  and  the  con- 
queror of  Asia  expired  in  the  j<eventieth  year  of  his 
age,  thirty-five  years  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  Zagatai.     His  designs  were  lost ;  his  aniiies  were 
disbanded ;  China  was  saved ;   and  fourteen  years 
after  his  decease,  the  most  powerful  of  his  children 
scot  an  embassy  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the 
court  of  Pekin. 

The  fiune  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  east  and 
wesi ;  his  posterity  w  sti)l  invested  with  the  imperial 
title ;  and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered 
him  almost  as  a  deity,  may  be  jiutified  in  some  de- 


gree by  the  praise  or  confession  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 
Although  he  was  lame  of  a  hand  and  foot,  his  form 
and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank ;  and  his 
vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the 
world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise. 
In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave  and  modMt, 
and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Anibic  language,  he 
f>poke  with  fluency  and  elesance  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  idioms.     It  was  his  delight  to  converse  with 
the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and  science ;  and  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the  game  of  chess, 
which  he  improved  or  corrupted  with  new  refinements. 
In  his  religion  he  was  a  zealous,  though  not  perhaps 
an  orthodox,  Mussulman  ;  but  his  sound  understand- 
ing may  tempt  us  to  believe  that  a  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  omens  and  prophesies,  for  saints  and  astro- 
logers, was  only  affected  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
In  the  government  of  a  vast  empire  he  stood  alone 
and  absolute,  without  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  power,  a 
favourite  to  seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to 
mislead  his  judgment.    It  was  his  firmest  maxim, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  the  word  of 
the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled ;  but 
his  foes  hare  maliciously  observed,  that  the  commands 
of  anger  and  destruction  were  more  strictly  executed 
than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour.    His  sons  and 
grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  left  six-and-thirty  at  his 
decease,  were  his  first  and  most  submissive  subjects ; 
and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their  dut^,  th^ 
were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws  of  Zingijt,  with 
the  bastonnade,  and  afterwards  restored  to  honour  and 
command.     Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the 
social  virtues ;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving 
his  friends  and  pardoning  his  enemies ;  but  the  rules 
of  morality  are  founded  on  the  public  interest ;  and 
it  may  be  suflicient  to  applaud   the  wisdom  of  a 
monarch  for  the  liberality  by  which  he  is  not  im- 
poverished,   and    for  the   jusitice    by  which  he    is 
strengthened  and  enriched.     To  maintain  the  har- 
mony of  authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise  the 
proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
to  banish  vice  and  idleness  from  his  dominions,  to 
secure  the  traveller  and   merchant,  to  restrain  the 
depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and  learning, 
and,  by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment,  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  without  increasing  the  taxes,  are 
indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince ;  but,  in  the  discharge 
of  these  dutie;*,  he  finds  an  ample  and  immediate  re- 
compense.    Timour  might  boast  that,  at  his  accession 
to   toe  throne,  A^ia  was  the  prey  of  anarchy  and 
rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous  monarchy  a  child, 
fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  ])urse  of  gold  from 
the  east  to  the  west.     Such  was  his  confidence  of 
merit,    that   from    this  reformation  he  derived  an 
excuse  for  his  victories,   and   a  title  to   universal 
dominion.      The   four    following    observations    will 
serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to  the  public  gratitude ; 
and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  Mogul  em- 
peror was  rather  the  scourge  than  the  benefactor  of' 
mankind.      1.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local 
oppressions,  were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the 
remedy  wikt  far  more  pemicious  than  the  disease.     By 
their  rapine,  cruelty,  and  dit^cord,  the  petty  tyrants 
of  Persia  might  afflict  their  subjects;    but    whole 
nations  were  cni»khcd  under  the  fi>otstep»  of  the  re- 
former.    The  jcrroiind  which  had  been  occupied  by 
flourishing  cities  was  often  marked  by  his  abominable 
trophies — by  columns  or  p^Taniids  of  human  heads. 
Astracan,  Cariziiie,  I>elhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  Boursa,  Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  others, 
were  sacked,  or  bume<l,  or  utterly  destroyed  in  his 
presence,  and  by  his  troops  ;  and  perhaps  his  con- 
science would  have  been  startled  if  a  priest  or  philo- 
sopher had  dared  to  number  the  millions  of  victims 
i  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
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and  order.  2.  His  most  destmctiTe  wars  were  rather 
inroads  than  conquests.  He  inraded  Turkestan, 
Kipzak,  Russia,  Hindostan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia, 
uid  Georgia,  without  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  preserr- 
ing  those  distant  prorinces.  From  thence  he  departed 
laden  with  spoil ;  but  he  left  behind  him  neither 
troops  to  awe  the  contumacious,  nor  magistral  to 
protect  the  obedient  natives.  When  he  had  broken 
the  fabric  of  their  ancient  government,  he  abandoned 
them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion  had  aggravated 
or  caused ;  nor  were  these  evils  compensated  bj  anj 
present  or  possible  benefits.  3.  The  kingdoms  of 
Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  proper  field  which 
he  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn,  as  the  perpetual 
Inheritance  of  his  family.  But  his  peaceful  labours 
were  often  interrupted,  and  sometimes  blasted,  by  the 
absence  of  the  conqueror,  ^liile  he  triumphed  on 
the  Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his  servants,  and  even  his 
tons,  forgot  their  master  and  their  duty.  The  public 
and  private  injuries  were  poorly  redressed  by  the 
tardy  rigour  of  inquiry  and  punishment ;  and  we  must 
be  content  to  praise  the  institutions  of  Timour  as  the 
•pecions  idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.  4.  Whatsoever 
might  be  the  blessinss  of  his  administration,  they 
evaporated  with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than  to 
govern,  was  the  ambition  of  his  children  and  grand* 
children,  the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  people. 
A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory 
by  Sharokh,  his  youngest  son  ;  but  after  his  decease, 
the  scene  was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood ; 
and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and 
Persia  were  trampled  by  the  Uzbecks  from  the  north, 
and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep.  The 
race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct,  if  a  hero, 
his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not  fled  before 
the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conouest  of  Hindostan.  His 
successors  (the  great  Moguls)  extended  their  sway 
from  the  mountains  of  Cashmir  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
from  Candahar  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Since  the  reign 
of  Aurungzcbe,  their  empire  has  been  dissolved ;  their 
treasures  of  Delhi  have  been  rifled  by  a  Persian 
robber;  and  the  richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now 
possessed  by  a  company  of  Christian  merchants,  of  a 
remote  island  in  the  northern  ocean. 

llnventum  and  Uae  of  Chmpowder.} 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire 
and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  would  have  been  some 
more  powerful  weapon,  some  discovery  in  the  art  of 
war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive  superiority  over 
their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of  China  or 
Europe  had  found,  by  casual  or  elaborate  experiments, 
that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 

{roduces,  with  a  spark  of  fire',  a  tremendous  explosion, 
t  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron 
mignt  be  expelled  with  irresistible  and  destructive 
velocity.  The  precise  era  of  the  invention  and  appll- 
cation  of  gunpowder  is  involved  in  doubtful  traditions 
and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly  discern 
that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use 
of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was 
familiar  to  the  states  of  (iennany,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England.  The  priority  of  nations  is  of 
small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive  bene- 
fit from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge ;  and  in 
the  common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same 
level  of  relative  power  and  military  science.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  circumscribe  the  secret  within  the  pale 
of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the  Turks  by  the 
treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of  rivals ; 
and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  | 


reward,  the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The 
Genoese,  who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  must 
be  accused  as  his  preceptors ;  and  it  was  probably  hy 
their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  caet  and  directed  at 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  first  attenwt  was 
indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general  waxnie  of 
the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side  who  woe 
most  commonly  the  assailants ;  for  a  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  attack  and  defence  was  suspended ;  and 
this  thundering  artillenr  was  pointed  against  the  wiUli 
and  towers  which  had  oeen  erected  <mlr  to  resist  the 
less  potent  engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venctiani^ 
the  use  of  gunpowder  was  commanicated  withoat 
reproach  to  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Perna,  their 
allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the  secret  was  sosa 
propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  theadvaa* 
tage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  vic- 
tories over  the  savages  of  the  new  world.  If  we  con- 
trast the  rapid  progress  of  this  mischievous  disooroj 
with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances  of  reason,  sdenci^ 
and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according  to  hii 
temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  manViiid. 


ILeUer  of  GZbon  to  Mrt  Portm—Accomi  </  kit  Mtdi 
qf  Life  at  Xausamie.] 


The  unfortunate  are  loud  and  loquacious  in 
complaints,  but  real  happiness  is  content  with  its  own 
silent  enjoyment ;  and  if  that  happiness  is  of  a  qniot 
uniform  kind,  we  suffer  days  and  weeks  to  mpm 
without  communicating  our  sensations  to  a  distaal 
friend.  By  you,  therefore,  whose  temper  and  nadsi^ 
standing  have  extracted  from  human  life,  on  cvwy 
occasion,  the  best  and  most  comfortable  ingredloDti^ 
niy  silence  will  always  be  interpreted  as  an  evidenos 
of  content,  and  you  would  only  be  idarmed  (the  daogor 
is  not  at  hand)  by  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  oj 
letters.  Perhaps  1  should  have  continued  to  slomba^ 
I  don't  know  how  long,  had  I  not  been  awmkenod  bj 
the  anxiety  which  you  express  in  your  last  letter.  *  * 

From  this  base  subject  I  descend  to  one  which  moit 
seriously  and  strongly  engages  your  thoughts — the 
consideration  of  my  health  and  happiness.  And  tm 
will  flive  me  credit  when  I  assure  you,  with  sineentjr, 
that  I  have  not  repented  a  single  moment  of  the  slip 
which  I  have  taken,  and  that  I  only  regret  the  ast 
having  executed  the  same  design  two,  or  fiye,  er  erca 
ten  years  ago.  By  this  time  1  might  haye  retnnsd 
independent  and  rich  to  my  native  country  ;  I  should 
have  escaped  many  disagreeable  events  that  have 
happened  in  the  meanwhile,  and  I  should  have  avoided 
the  parliamentary  life,  which  experience  has  piovid 
to  be  neither  suitable  to  my  temper  nor  ccmdiiciys  ts 
my  fortime.  In  speaking  of  the  happiness  which  I 
enjoy,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  giving  the  prafennflS 
to  a  sincere  and  sensible  friend ;  and  thou^  yoa 
cannot  discern  the  full  extent  of  his  merit,  ym  «91 
easily  believe  that  Deyverdun  is  the  man.  PioAipi 
two  persons  so  perfectly  fitted  to  live  tt^gether  wws 
never  formed  by  nature  and  education.  We  have 
both  read  and  seen  a  great  variety  of  objects ;  the 
lights  and  shades  of  our  different  characters  axe  hap* 
puy  blended ;  and  a  friendship  of  thirty  yean  has 
taught  us  to  enjoy  our  mutual  advantagea,  and  tt 
support  our  unavoidable  imperfections.  In  love  and 
marriage  some  harsh  sounds  will  sometimes  intsmiil 
the  harmony,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  like  ear 
neighbours,  we  must  expect  some  disagreeable  m^ 
ments ;  but  confidence  and  freedom  are  the  two  pillais 
of  our  union,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  buUdivg 
be  not  solid  and  comfortable.  *  *  In  this  season 
I  rise  (not  at  four  in  the  morning,  but)  a  little  befeie 
eight ;  at  nine  I  am  called  from  my  study  to  bieak- 
fast,  which  I  always  perform  alone,  in  the  En^^isk 
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ttmo/damM  wliieh  tber  tzeite  are  loft  and  tender.  They 
diAW  off  t^  mind  Rom  the  hurrj  of  busineiM  and  in- 
temt ;  cherish  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillitj ;  and 
produce  an  agreeable  roelmncholj,  which,  of  all  dispo- 
sitioiM  of  the  mind,  is  the  best  saited  to  lore  and 
friandakip.  In  the  second  place,  a  delicacj  of  taste 
is  fikToiarable  to  lore  and  friendship,  bj  confining  our 
diotce  to  few  people,  and  making  us  indifilBrent  to  the 
companj  and  conTenation  of  the  greater  part  of  men. 
You  will  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world, 
wliaterer  strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are 
rtrj  nice  in  distincuishing  characters,  or  in  marking 
thoM  insensible  differences  and  gradations  which  make 
one  man  preferable  to  another.  Any  one  that  has 
oompetcnt  sense  is  sufficient  for  their  entertain- 
ment :  they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  afiairs 
with  the  same  frankness  that  they  would  to  another  ; 
and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place,  they 
never  foel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  absence.  But, 
to  make  use  of  the  ailuMion  of  a  celebrated  French 
mathor,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
wmtch  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient 
to  tell  the  hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can 
point  oat  the  minutes  and  seconds,  and  distinguish 
the  smallest  differences  of  time.  One  that  has  well 
digested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select 
companions.  He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the 
ntt  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
entertained;  and  his  affections  being  thus  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
ikrther  than  if  th«!y  were  more  general  and  undistin- 
piiahed.  The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion 
improves  with  him  into  a  solid  friendship ;  and  the 
araoon  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant 


{Om  Simplinty  and  S^nemenL] 
[From  the  ssme.] 

It  is  n  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely 
incompatible.  When  the  affections  are  moved,  there 
is  no  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man 
bnnff  naturally  limited,  it  is  impossible  that  all  its 
fiMnltics  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more  any  one 
predominates,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to 
fxeit  their  vigour.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree 
of  simplicity  is  required  in  all  compositions  where 
men,  and  actions,  and  passions  are  painted,  than  in 
•nch  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations.  And, 
aa  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging 
and  beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give 
tlM  preference  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that 
oif  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions 
which  we  read  the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of 
taate  has  got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of 
simplicity,  and  have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought 
when  divested  of  that  el^B;ance  of  expression  and  har- 
mony of  nuroben  with  which  it  is  clotned.  If  the  merit 
of  the  composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike 
at  first ;  but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the 
second  perusal,  and  is  no  longer  affected  by  it.  When 
I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the  first  line  recalls  the 
whole ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself 
what  I  know  already.  But  OMih  line,  each  word  in 
CatnllTi*,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the 
pcrnnal  of  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley 
once ;  but  Pamell,  after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh 
aa  the  fint.  Boiides,  it  is  with  books  as  with  women, 
wliere  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is 
more  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
apparel,  which  may  danle  the  eye  but  reaches  not  the 
Sections.  Terence  b  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty, 
to  whom  we  grant  eveiything,  because  he  assumes 


nothing ;  and  whose  purity  and  nature  make  adniahlt 
though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

[Estimate  of  the  Effecti  ofLnxwy.^ 
[From  the  same.] 

Since  luxuiy  may  be  considered  either  as  innooent 
or  blameable,  one  may  be  surprised  at  those  prepoe- 
terous  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  concern- 
ing it;  while  men  of  libertine  principles  bestow  praises 
even  on  vicious  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  highly 
advantageous  to  society ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
of  severe  morals  blame  even  the  motit  innocent  luxury, 
and  represent  it  as  the  source  of  all  the  corruptions, 
disorders,  and  factions  incident  to  ciril  government. 
We  shall  here  endeavour  to  correct  both  these  ex- 
tremes, by  proving,  first,  that  the  ages  of  refinement  aie 
both  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous  ;  secondly,  that 
wherever  luxury  ceases  to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  when  carried  a  degree  too  fiitf, 
is  a  quality  pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
pernicious,  to  political  society. 

To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  consider  the 
effects  of  refinement  l>oth  on  private  and  on  public 
life.  Human  happiness,  according  to  the  most  re- 
ceived notions,  seems  to  consiht  in  three  ingredients; 
action,  pleasure,  and  indolence.  And  though  these 
ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  particular  di«poffition  of  the  person, 
yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely  wanting  without 
destroying  in  some  meiu^ure  the  rclirth  of  the  whole 
composition.  Indolence  or  rci>ose,  indeed,  seems  not 
of  itself  to  contribute  much  to  our  enjoyment,  but, 
like  sleep,  is  requittite  as  an  indulgence  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  which  cannot  support  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  business  or  pleasure.  That  quick 
march  of  the  spirits  which  takes  a  man  from  himself, 
and  chiefly  gives  satisfaction,  does  in  the  end  exhaust 
the  mind,  and  requires  some  intervals  of  repose,  which, 
though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if  prolonged, 
b^et  a  languor  and  lethargy  that  destroy  all  enjoy- 
ment. Eilucation,  cuHtom,  and  example,  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  these 
pursuits ;  an<l  it  must  be  owned  that,  where  they 
promote  a  relish  for  action  and  pleasure,  they  are  so 
far  favourable  to  human  happiness.  In  times  when  in- 
dustry and  the  arts  flourish,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual 
occupation,  and  enjoy  as  their  reward  the  occupation 
itself,  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of 
their  labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour,  en- 
larges its  powers  and  faculties,  and,  by  an  assiduity 
in  honest  industry,  both  satisfies  its  natural  appetites 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which 
commonly  spring  up  when  nourished  by  ease  and 
idleness.  Banish  those  arts  from  society,  you  deprive 
men  both  of  action  and  of  pleasure;  and  leaving 
nothing  but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even  destroy 
the  relish  of  indolence,  which  never  is  agreeable  but 
when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  the  spirits 
exhausted  by  too  much  application  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  industry  and  of  r^nementi 
in  the  mechanical  arts  is,  that  they  commonly  produce 
some  refinements  in  the  liberal ;  nor  can  one  be  carried 
to  perfection  without  being  accompanied  in  some 
degree  with  the  other.  The  same  age  which  produces 
great  philosophers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals 
and  poets,  usually  abounds  with  skilful  weavers  and 
ship-carpenters.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  brought  to  perfection 
in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  or  where 
ethics  are  neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  affects  all 
the  arts,  and  the  minds  of  men  being  once  roused 
from  their  lethaigy  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn 
themselves  on  alfsides,  and  carnr  improvements  into 
every  art  and  science.  Profound  ignorance  is  totally 
banished,  and  men  enjoy  the  privily  of  rational 
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creatures,  to  think  as  well  as  to  act,  to  cultiyate  the 
pleasures  of  the  miud  as  well  as  those  of  the  bodj. 

The  more  these  refined  arts  advance,  the  more 
■ociablo  men  become.  Nor  is  it  possible,  that  when 
enriched  with  science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  con* 
Tersation,  the/  should  be  contented  to  remain  in  soli- 
tude, or  live  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  distant 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations.  Thej  flock  into  cities ;  love  to  reccire  and 
communicate  knowledge ;  to  show  their  wit  or  their 
breeding;  their  taste  in  conversation  or  living,  in 
clothes  or  furniture.  Curiosity  allures  the  wise; 
vanity  the  foolish;  and  pleasure  both.  Particular 
clubs  and  societies  are  everywhere  formed;  both 
sexes  meet  in  an  easy  and  sociable  manner ;  and  the 
tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine 
i^>ace.  So  that,  beside  the  improvements  which  they 
receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  im- 
possible but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity, 
nom  the  very  habit  of  conversing  together,  and  con- 
tributing to  each  other's  pleasure  and  entertainment. 
Thus  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  linked 
together  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  and  are  found,  from 
experience  as  well  as  reason,  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
more  polished,  and  what  are  commonly  denominated 
the  more  luxurious  ages. 

[After  some  farther  ailments]  Knowledge  in  the 
arts  of  government  naturally  begets  mildness  and 
moderation,  by  instructing  men  in  the  advantages  of 
humane  maxims  above  rigour  and  severity,  which 
drive  subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return  to 
submission  impracticable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of 
pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  softened,  as 
well  as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity 
appears  still  more  conspicuous,  and  is  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic which  distinguishes  a  civilised  age  from 
times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Factions  are  then 
less  inveterate,  revolutions  less  tragical,  authority 
less  severe,  and  seditions  less  frequent.  Even  foreign 
wars  abate  of  their  cruelty;  and  after  the  field  of 
battle,  where  honour  and  interest  steel  men  against 
compassion  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  divest 
themselves  of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  un- 
daunted and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or 
their  liberty.  The  arts  have  no  such  effect  in  ener- 
vating either  the  mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary, 
industiy,  their  inseparable  attendant,  adds  new  force 
to  both.  And  if  anger,  which  is  said  to  be  the  whet- 
stone of  courage,  loses  somewhat  of  its  asperity  by 
politeness  and  refinement,  a  sense  of  honour,  which  is 
a  stronger,  more  constant,  and  more  governable  prin- 
ciple, acquires  fresh  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius 
which  arises  from  knowledge  and  a  good  education. 
Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither  have  any  dura- 
tion, nor  be  of  any  use,  when  not  accompanied  with 
discipline  and  martial  skill,  which  are  seldom  found 
among  a  barbarous  people.  The  ancients  remarked 
that  Datames  was  the  only  barbarian  that  ever  knew 
the  art  of  war.  And  Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Romans 
marshal  their  army  with  some  art  Mid  skill,  said  with 
surprise.  These  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in 
their  discipline !  It  is  observable  that,  as  the  old 
Romans,  by  ariplying  themselves  solely  to  war,  wero 
almost  the  only  uncivilised  people  that  ever  possessed 
militaiT  discipline,  so  the  modem  Italians  are  the 
only  civilised  people,  among  Europeans,  that  ever 
wanted  courage  and  a  martial  spirit.  Those  who 
would  ascribe  this  effeminacy  of  the  Italians  to 
their  luxury,  or  politeness,  or  application  to  the  arts, 
need  but  consider  the  French  and  English,  whose 
bravery  is  as  incontestable  as  their  love  for  the  arts 
and  their  assiduity  in  commerce.  The  Italian  his- 
torians give  us  a  more  satisfactory  reason  for  this 
degeneracy  of  their  countrymen.    They  show  us  how 


the  sword  was  dropped  at  once  by  all  the  ItaliiB 
sovereigns ;  while  the  Venetian  ariatocracj  was  Jealovi 
of  its  subjects,  the  Florentine  democracy  implied 
itself  entirely  to  commerce ;  Rome  was  flovenked  by 
priests,  and  Naples  by  women.  War  then  became 
the  business  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  spared  ooe 
another,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world*  ooald 
engage  a  whole  day  in  what  they  called  a  battle,  and 
return  at  night  to  their  camp  without  the  lettst  bleed- 
shed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  teren  moraliala  te  de> 
claim  against  refinement  in  the  aits,  la  the  exjunple 
of  ancient  Rome,  which,  joining  to  ita  poTerty  aM 
rusticity  virtue  and  public  spirit,  roee  to  foch  a  nir- 

{ arising  height  of  grandeur  and  liberty  ;  bat»  haviiy 
eam^   from  its   conquered  provinces  tlie  AaiatK 


luxury,  fell  into  ever^  kind  of  conupticn:  whenca 
arose  sedition  and  civil  wars,  attended  at  laitwi(k 
the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the  Latin  daenci  whom 
we  peruse  in  our  infancy  are  full  of  these  aentimwiti^ 
and  universally  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their  state  to  the 
arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  East;  iuaome^ 
that  Sallust  represents  a  taste  for  painting  ms  a  Ties, 
no  less  than  lewdness  and  drinking.  And  so  popolar 
were  these  sentiments  during  the  latter  acet  oi  the 
republic,  that  this  author  a£)unds  in  prames  of  the 
old  rigid  Roman  virtue,  though  himself  the  moit 

E'ous  instance  of  modem  luxury  and  comiptioa; 
3  contemptuously  of  the  Grecian  eloquc&oi^ 
^h  the  most  elegant  writer  in  the  world;  nay, 
employs  preposterous  digressions  and  declamations  to 
this  purpose,  though  a  model  of  taste  and  corrcctnsm. 

But  it  would  ^  easy  to  prove  that  these  writcn 
mistook  the  cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  Roman 
state,  and  ascribed  to  luxunr  and  the  arts  what  really 
proceeded  from  an  ill-modeUed  government^  and  tas 
unlimited  extent  of  conquests.  Refinement  on  tht 
pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life  has  no  natnnl 
tendency  to  beget  venality  and  coxniption.  The 
value  which  all  men  put  upon  any  particular  plea- 
sure depends  on  comparison  and  experience ;  not  if  a 
porter  less  greedy  of  money  which  he  spends  on  bacm 
and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who  purchases  rhampeffS 
and  ortolans.  Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times,  aad 
to  all  men,  because  they  always  purchase  plcasatsi 
such  as  men  are  accustomed  to  and  desire :  nor  cui 
anything  restrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  mon^  bat 
a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  which,  if  it  M  Mt 
nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  mort 
in  ages  of  knowledge  and  refinement.         *        * 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  magniiy  ths 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  aUnort  in- 
herent in  human  nature :  and  as  the  sentimenti  aad 
opinions  of  civilised  ages  alone  are  transmitted  Is 
posterity,  hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  so  maay 
severe  judgments  pronounced  against  luxury,  aaa 
even  science ;  and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  we  gift 
so  ready  an  assent  to  them.  But  the  tallacr^  is  easily 
perceived  by  comparing  different  nations  that  are  eoa- 
temporaries ;  where  we  both  judge  more  impaitialh, 
and  can  better  set  in  opposition  those  msuiners  wiu 
which  we  are  sufliciently  acquainted.  Treacheiy  and 
cruelty,  the  most  pernicious  and  most  odious  of  all 
vices,  seem  peculiar  to  uncivilised  ages,  and  br  ths 
refined  Oreexs  and  Romans  were  ascribed  to  all  the 
barbarous  nations  which  surrounded  them.  Thfj 
might  justly,  therefore,  have  presumed  that  thoir  ova 
ancestors,  so  highly  celebrated,  possessed  no  gitatw 
virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior  to  their  posterity  ii 
honour  and  humuiity  as  in  taste  and  science.  As 
ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be  highly  extolled :  bet 
I  believe  every  man  would  think  his  life  or  torioM 
much  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor  or  Tute 
than  those  of  a  French  or  English  gentlemsn,  the 
rank  of  men  the  most  civilised  m  the  most  d^JStl 
nations. 
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We  come  now  to  the  seomd  position  which  we  pro- 
poeed  to  illufltnte,  to  wit,  thftt  as  innocent  luxurjr 
or  %  refinement  in  the  arts  and  conyeniences  of  life  is 
adrantageoos  to  the  public,  so  whererer  luxury  ceases 
to  be  innocent,  it  also  oemses  to  be  beneficial;  and 
when  carried  a  degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a  qualitj 
pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  pernicious,  to 
political  Bodetj. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  call  Ticious  Iuxutj.  No 
gratification,  howerer  senraal,  can  of  itself  be  esteemed 
Ticious.  A  gratification  is  only  yicious  when  it  en- 
grossta  all  a  man's  expense,  and  leayes  no  ability  for 
audi  acts  of  duty  and  generosity  as  are  required  by 
hie  situation  and  fortune.  Suppose  that  he  correct 
the  Tice,  and  employ  part  of  his  expense  in  the  edu- 
eatioD  of  his  children,  in  the  support  of  his  friends, 
and  in  relieying  the  poor,  would  any  prejudice  result 
to  society!  On  the  contrary,  the  same  consumption 
would  ariae;  and  that  labour  which  at  present  is 
employed  only  in  producing  a  slender  gratification  to 
one  man,  would  relieye  the  necessitous,  and  bestow 
■atisfaction  on  hundreds.  The  same  care  and  toil  that 
raise  a  dish  of  pease  at  Christmas,  would  giye  bread 
to  a  whole  fiunily  during  six  months.  To  say  that 
without  a  yicious  luxury  the  labour  would  not  haye 
been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  say  that  there  is  some 
other  defect  in  human  nature,  such  as  indolence, 
aelfishness,  inattention  to  others,  for  which  luxury 
in  some  measure  proyides  a  remedy ;  as  one  poison 
may  be  an  antidote  to  another.  But  yirtue,  like 
wfaoleaome  food,  is  better  than  poisons,  howerer  cor- 
rected. 

Suppoee  the  same  number  of  men  that  are  at  pre- 
vent m  Great  Britain  with  the  same  soil  and  climate ; 
I  asky  is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the 
most  perfect  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagmed,  and  by 
the  greatest  reformation  that  omnipotence  itself  could 
work  in  their  temper  and  disposition !  To  assert  that 
Ihey  cannot,  appears  eridently  ridiculous.  As  the 
land  is  able  to  maintain  more  than  all  it^  present  in- 
habitants, they  could  neyer,  in  such  a  Utopian  state, 
fisel  any  other  ills  than  those  which  arise  from  bodily 
nckneaa,  and  these  are  not  the  half  of  human  miseries. 
An  other  ills  sprint  from  some  yice,  either  in  our- 
•elrea  or  others ;  and  eyen  many  of  our  diseases  pro- 
ceed firom  the  same  origin.  Remoye-ihe  yices,  and 
the  ills  follow.  You  must  only  take  care  to  remoye 
all  the  yices.  If  you  remoye  part,  you  may  render 
the  matter  worse.  By  banishing  yicious  luxury, 
without  curing  sloth  and  an  ind^erence  to  others, 
fon.  only  diminish  industry  in  the  state,  and  add  no- 
thing to  men's  charity  or  their  generosity.  Let  us, 
therefore,  rest  contented  with  asserting  tlubt  two  op- 
posite yices  in  ^  state  may  be  more  adrantageous  than 
cither  of  them  alone ;  but  let  us  nerer  pronounce  yice 
in  itself  adyantageous.  Is  it  not  yery  inconsistent  for 
an  author  to  assert  in  one  page  that  mora]  distinctions 
nre  inTcntious  of  politicians  for  public  interest,  and 
in  the  next  page  maintain  that  yice  is  adyantageous 
to  the  publicl  And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any 
ayitem  of  morality,  little  less  than  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  talk  of  a  yice  which  is  in  gen<ftal  beneficial 
(o  society. 

I  thought  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  giye 
some  li^t  to  a  philosophical  question  which  has  been 
jDUch  disputed  in  En^and.  I  call  it  a  philosophical 
question,  not  a  political  one ;  for  whateyer  may  be 
tne  consequence  of  such  a  miraculous  transformation 
of  inAnkind  as  would  endow  them  with  eyery  species 
of  Tirtue,  and  free  them  from  eyery  species  of  yice, 
thin  concerns  not  the  magistrate  who  aims  only  at 
poasibilities.  lie  cannot  cure  erery  yice  by  substi- 
tuting a  virtue  in  its  place.  Very  often  he  can  only 
cure  one  yice  by  another,  and  in  that  case  he  ought 
to  prefer  what  is  least  pernicious  to  society.  Loxnipr, 
•mtn.  cxcesKiye,  is  the  source  of  many  iUs,  but  is  m 


general  ureferable  to  sloth  and  idleness,  which  would 
commonly  succeed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  hurtful 
both  to  priyate  persons  and  to  the  public.  When. 
sloth  reigns,  a  mean  uncultiyated  way  of  life  preyails 
amongst  indiyiduals,  without  society,  without  enjoy- 
ment. And  if  the  soyereign,  in  such  a  situation, 
demands  the  serrice  of  his  subjects,  the  labour  of  the 
state  suffices  only  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  labourers,  and  can  aiTord  nothing  to  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  public  seryice. 

Of  the  Middle  StatUm  qflAfe. 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discoyer 
itself  without  my  explaining  it.  One  riyulet  meet- 
ing another,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  in 
strictest  amitrjr,  with  noisy  haughtiness  and  disdun 
thus  bespoke  him: — *  \\liat,brotner!  still  in  the  same 
state !  Still  low  and  creeping !  Are  you  not  ashamed 
when  you  behold  me,  wno,  though  lately  in  a  like 
condition  with  you,  am  now  become  a  great  riyer, 
and  shall  shortly  be  able  to  riyal  the  Danube  or  the 
Rhine,  proyided  those  friendly  rains  continue  which 
haye  fayoured  my  banks,  but  neglected  yours  f  *  Very 
true,'  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  *  you  are  now,  in- 
deed, swollen  to  a  great  size ;  but  methinks  you  are 
become  withal  somewhat  turbulent  and  muddy.  I 
am  contented  with  ray  low  condition  and  my  purity.' 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take 
occasion  from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of 
life,  and  to  persuade  such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed 
in  the  middle  station  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  the 
most  eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the  most 
numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  suscep- 
tible of  philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of 
morality  ought  principally  to  be  addressed  to  them. 
The  great  are  too  much  immersed  in  pleasure,  and 
the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  yoice  of 
reason.  The  middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in 
many  respects,  so  particularly  in  this,  that  a  man 

E laced  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure,  consider 
is  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment,  from 
comparing  his  situation  with  that  of  persons  aboye  or 
below  him. 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — *  Two  things 
haye  I  required  of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I 
die :  remoye  far  from  me  yanity  and  lies ;  give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  iooA  con- 
venient ror  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
who  is  the  Lordf  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and 
take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.'  The  middle  sta- 
tion is  here  justly  recommended,  as  affording  the 
fullest  security  for  virtue ;  and  I  may  also  add,  that 
it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  exercise  ef 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  every  sood  quality 
which  we  can  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  are 
placed  among  the  lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  any  other  virtue  besides  those  of 
patience,  resignation,  industry,  and  integrity.  Those 
who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  stations,  have  full 
employment  for  their  generosity,  humanity,  affability, 
and  charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two 
extremes,  he  can  exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his 
superiors,  and  the  latter  towards  his  inferiors.  Every 
moral  quality  which  the  human  soul  is  susceptible 
of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  called  up  te  action ; 
and  a  man  may,  after  this  manner,  bo  much  more 
certain  of  his  progress  in  virtue,  than  where  his  good 
qualities  lie  dormant  and  without  employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally 

to  lie  among  equals,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chiefly 

calculated  for  the  middle  station  of  life.    This  virtue 

is  friendship.     I  believe  most  men  of  generous  tem- 

I  pers  are  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  consider  the 

I  targe  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good 
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to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  of  acquiring  the  friend- 
ihip  and  esteem  of  men  of  merit.  Thej  make  no 
adyances  in  yain,  and  are  not  obliged  to  associate 
with  Uiose  whom  they  have  little  Iwidness  for,  like 
people  of  inferior  stations,  who  are  subject  to  have 
their  proffers  of  friendship  rejected  eren  where  they 
would  be  most  fond  of  placing  their  affections.  But 
though  the  great  hare  more  facility  in  acquiring 
friendships,  they  cannot  be  so  certain  of  the  sincerity 
of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  the  favours 
they  bestow  may  acquire  them  flatteiy,  instead  of 
good  will  and  kindness.  It  has  been  yery  judiciously 
remarked,  that  we  attach  ourselves  more  by  the  ser- 
vices we  perform  than  by  those  we  receive,  and  that 
a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obliging 
them  too  far.  I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in 
the  middle  way,  and  to  have  my  commerce  with  mv 
friend  varied  both  by  obligations  given  and  received. 
I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all  the 
obligations  should  lie  on  my  side,  and  should  be 
afraid  that,  if  they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have 
too  much  pride  to  be  entirely  easy  under  them,  or 
have  a  perfect  complacency  in  my  company. 

We  may  also  remark  of  the  middle  station  of  life, 
that  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  acquiring  of  wisdom 
and  ability,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  so 
situate  has  a  bettor  chance  for  attaining  a  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  thiu^,  than  those  of  a  more  elevated 
station.  He  enters  with  more  familiarity  into  human 
life,  and  everything  appears  in  its  natund  colours  be- 
fore him  :  he  has  more  leisure  to  form  observations  ; 
and  has,  besides,  the  motive  of  ambition  to  push  him 
on  in  his  attainments,  being  certain  that  he  can  never 
rise  to  any  distinction  or  eminence  in  the  world  with- 
out his  own  industry.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear 
communicating  a  remark,  which  may  appear  some- 
what extraordinary,  namely,  that  it  is  wisely  ordained 
by  Providence  that  the  middle  station  should  be  the 
most  favourable  to  the  improving  our  natural  abilities, 
since  there  is  really  more  capacity  requisite  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  station,  than  is  requisite  to 
act  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life^  There  are  more 
natural  parts,  and  a  stronger  genius  requisite  to  make 
a  good  lawyer  or  physician,  than  to  make  a  great 
monarch.  For,  let  us  take  any  race  or  succession  of 
kings,  where  birth  alone  gives  a  title  to  the  crown  ; 
the  English  kings,  for  instance,  who  have  not  been 
esteemed  the  most  shining  in  histoiy.  From  the  Con- 
quest to  the  succession  of  his  present  majesty,  we  may 
reckon  twenty-eight  sovereigns,  omitting  those  who 
died  minors.  Of  these,  eight  are  esteemed  princes  of 
great  capacity,  namely,  the  Conqueror,  Hany  II., 
Edward  1.,  Edward  III.,  Harry  V.  and  VII^  Elixa- 
beth,  and  the  lato  King  William.  Now,  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow,  that,  in  the  common  run  of 
mankind,  there  are  not  eight  out  of  twenty-eight 
who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  make  a  fieure  either  on 
the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Since  Charles  VII.,  ten 
monarchs  have  reigned  in  France,  omitting  Francis 
II.  Five  of  those  have  been  esteemed  princes  of 
capacity,  namely,  Louis  XL,  XIL,  and  XIV.,  Francis 
I.,  and  Harry  IV.  In  short,  the  governing  of  man- 
kind well  requires  a  great  deal  of  virtue,  justice,  and 
humanity,  but  not  a  surprising  capacity.  A  certain 
Pope,  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  used  to  say,  'Let  us 
divert  ourselves,  my  friends ;  the  world  governs  itself.' 
There  are,  indeed,  some  critical  times,  such  as  those 
in  which  Harry  IV.  lived,  that  call  for  the  utmost 
vigour ;  and  a  less  courage  and  capacity  than  what 
appeared  in  that  great  monarch  must  have  sunk  un- 
der the  weight.  But  such  circumstances  are  rare  ; 
and  even  then  fortune  does  at  least  one  half  of  the 
business. 

Since  the  common  professions,  such  as  law  or  phy- 
sic, reouire  equal,  if  not  superior  capacity,  to  what  are 
•z«rtod  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life,  it  is  evident  that 


the  soul  must  be  made  of  still  a  finer  mould,  to  shine 
in  philosophy  or  poetiy,  or  in  any  of  the  hii^ber  parts 
of  learning.  Courage  and  resolution  are  chiefly  ie> 
quisite  in  a  commander,  justice  and  humanitf  in  a 
statesman,  but  genius  and  capacity  in  %  sckoltf. 
Oreat  generals  and  great  politicians  are  foond  in  all 
ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  and  frequently  itait 
up  at  once,  even  amongst  the  greatest  bubariaoa 
Sweden  was  sunk  in  ignorance  when  it  prodooed 
Oustavus  Ericson  and  Oustavus  Adolphoa ;  Muaeevy 
when  the  Czar  appeared ;  and  perhaps  Carthage  iihtm 
it  gave  birth  to  Hannibal.  But  England  must  paa 
through  a  long  gradation  of  ite  Spensers,  Johnsoosi 
Wallers,  Dnrdens,  before  it  arise  at  an  Addiaoa  or  a 
Pope.  A  happy  talent  for  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  is  a  kind  of  prodigy  among  men.  Natnrs 
must  afford  the  richest  genius  that  comes  from  her 
hands ;  education  and  example  must  eoltivmte  it  from 
the  earliest  infiucy;  and  industry  mnst  concnr  to 
cany  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  No  man  needs 
be  surprised  to  see  Kouli-Kan  among  the  Pcniani ; 
but  Homer,  in  so  early  an  age  among  the  Gfed□^  is 
certainly  matter  of  the  highmt  wonder. 

A  man  cannot  show  a  genius  for  war  idio  is  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  trusted  with  command ;  and  it  mI- 
dom  happens,  in  any  state  or  kingdom,  that  scfenl 
at  once  are  placed  in  that  situation.  How  many 
Marlboroughs  were  there  in  the  confederate  army,  who 
never  rose  so  much  as  to  the  command  of  a  rq^imeot! 
But  I  am  persuaded  there  has  been  bat  one  Ifil- 
ton  in  England  within  these  hundred  years,  hecasse 
eyeiy  one  may  exert  the  talents  of  poetry  who  is  p(»* 
sessed  of  them ;  and  no  one  could  exert  them  undff 
greater  disadvantages  than  that  divine  poet.  If  bo 
man  were  allowed  to  write  verses  but  the  penon  vko 
was  beforehand  named  to  be  laureate,  eoala  «e  expect 
a  poet  in  ten  thousand  yeaml 

Were  we  to  distinguish  the  ranks  of  men  by  their 
genius  and  capacity,  more  than  by  their  Tirtae  sad 
usefulness  to  the  public,  great  philoiophan  would  ei^ 
tainly  challenge  the  fint  rank,  and  must  be  plaosd  st 
the  top  of  mankind.  So  rare  is  this  diameter,  tkst 
perhaps  there  has  not  as  yet  been  above  two  in  tke 
world  who  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  it.  At  least  Oali- 
leo  and  Newton  seem  to  me  so  fSur  to  excel  all  Ai 
rest,  that  1-  cannot  admit  any  other  into  the  ssas 
class  with  them. 

Oreat  poets  may  challenffe  the  second  place ;  sad 
this  species  of  genius,  thou^  rare,  is  yet  much  mois 
firequent  than  the  former.  Of  the  Oreek  poets  that 
remain.  Homer  alone  seems  to  merit  this  character : 
of  the  Romans,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius:  oftks 
English,  Milton  and  Pope :  Comeille,  Radne,  Boiksi, 
and  Voltaire  of  the  French :  and  Tasso  and  Aikris 
of  the  Italians. 

Oreat  orators  and  historians  are  perliapi  more  itn 
than  great  poets ;  but  as  the  opportunities  for  exert- 
ing the  talents  requisite  for  eloquence,  or  aoqoiiiaf 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  writing  histoiy,  depcad  ii 
some  measure  upon  fortune,  we  cannot  proeMiiast 
these  productions  of  genius  to  be  more  extraoediBSiy 
than  the  former. 

I  should  now  return  from  this  digression,  and  dMi 
that  the  middle  stetion  of  life  is  more  fhvouzabls  to 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  virtue  and  wisdom ;  bat  ai 
the  arguments  that  prove  this  seem  prettj  obrioo^  I 
shall  here  forbear  insisting  on  them. 

The  Hartleian  theory  at  this  time  finmd  ad- 
mirers and  followers  in  England.  Dr  Datid  Hab^ 
LET,  an  English  physician  (1705-1757),  having  !■* 
bibed  from  Locke  the  principles  of  logic  and  wt^ 
physics,  and  from  a  hint  of  Newton  the  doctiiM 
that  there  were  vibrations  in  the  substance  of  thi 
brain  that  might  throw  new  light  on  the  phenoaMOa 
of  the  mind,  formed  a  tyatem  which  he  devekpel 
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original  performance,  which,  discarding  all  arbitrary 
mlei  of  literary  criticism  derived  from  authority, 
aeeks  for  a  proper  set  of  rules  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  nature  itself.  Dugald  Stew^ 
admits  this  to  be  the  first  systematic  attempt  to 
iDTestigate  the  metaphysical  principles  of  the  fine 


i; 


Lord  Kames  had,  for  many  years,  kept  a  common- 
place book,  into  which  he  transcribed  all  anecdotes 
of  man,  in  his  yarioos  nations  and  degrees  of  civili- 
aation,  which  occiirred  in  the  course  of  his  reading, 
or  appeared  in  the  fugitive  publications  of  the  day. 
When  advanced  to  near  eighty  years  of  age,  he 
threw  these  together  in  a  work  entitled  SkeQiea  of 
tht  HiMtory  of  Man  (two  vols.,  4 to.,  1773),  which 
shows  his  usual  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  and  pre- 
sents many  curious  disquisitions  on  society,  but  is 
materially  reduced  in  Talue  by  the  absence  of  a 
proper  authentication  to  many  of  the  statements 
presented  in  it  as  illnstrations.  A  volume,  entitled 
Lcote  Utmia  on  Edmcatkm,  published  in  1781,  and  in 
which  he  anticipates  some  of  the  doctrines  on  that 
suligect  which  have  since  been  in  vogue,  completes 
tha  list  of  Us  phUosophiod  works. 

Jjord  Kamea  was  also  distinguished  as  an  amateur 
agriculturist  and  improver  of  land,  and  some  opera- 
tioos,  devised  br  him  for  dearing  away  a  superin- 
combent  moif  from  his  estate  by  means  of  water 
raised  firom  a  neighbouring  river,  help  to  mark  the 
anipDalitj  and  Iwldness  St  his  conceptiona.  This 
tarte  led  to  his  producing,  in  1777,  a  Toiame  entitled 
Tia  GmAman  Farmer,  which  he  has  himself  suffi- 
ciently deacribed  as  *  an  attempt  to  improve  agricul- 
ture by  subgecting  it  to  the  test  of  rati(mal  prin- 

Lofd  Kamea  was  a  man  of  commanding  aspect 
and  figure,  but  easy  and  familiar  manners.  He  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  every  private  company,  and  it 
was  remarked  of  him  that  no  subject  seemed  too 
great  or  too  friwilnus  to  derive  lustre  fh)m  his  re- 
marks upon  it.  The  taste  and  thought  of  his  philo- 
sophical works  have  now  placed  them  out  of  fashion, 
but  th^  contain  many  views  and  reflections  from 
which  modem  inquirers  might  derive  advantage. 

iPkatvra  of  the  Eyt  and  the  Ear.l 

Tliat  nothing  external  is  perocived  till  first  it  make 
an  impression  upon  the  oigan  of  sense,  is  an  observa- 
tion that  holds  equally  in  every  one  of  the  external 
senses.  But  there  is  a  difference  as  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  impression  ;  in  touching,  tasting,  and  smelling, 
we  are  sensible  of  the  impression  ;  that,  for  example, 
which  is  made  upon  the  hand  by  a  stone,  ujion  the 
palate  by  an  apncot,  and  upon  the  nostrils  hj  a  rose. 
It  is  otherwise  in  seeing  and  hearing ;  for  I  am  not 
sensible  of  the  impression  ma<le  upon  my  eye  when  I 
behold  a  tree,  nor  of  the  imprewion  made  upon  my 
ear  when  I  listen  to  a  song.  That  difference  in  the 
manner  of  perceiving  external  objects,  distinguisheth 
reraarkably  hearing  and  seeing  from  the  other  senses ; 
and  I  am  readv  to  show  that  it  distinguisheth  still 
more  remarkably  the  feelings  of  the  former  from  that 
of  the  latter ;  eveiy  feeling,  pleasant  or  painful,  must 
be  in  the  mind ;  and  yet,  because  in  tostrng,  touching, 
and  smelling,  we  are  sensible  of  the  impression  made 
upon  the  organ,  we  are  led  to  place  there  also  the 
pleasant  or  painful  feeling  caused  oy  that  impression ; 
Dot,  with  respect  to  seeing  and  hearing,  being  insen- 
aible  of  the  oiganic  impression,  we  are  not  misled  to 
aaiign  a  wrong  place  to  the  pleasant  or  painful  fl- 
ings caused  by  that  impression ;  and  therefore  we 
BiUurally  place  them  in  the  mind,  where  thcv  really 
axe ;  upon  that  account  they  are  conceived  to  be  more 
refined  and  spiritual  than  what  are  derived  from  tast- 


ing, touching,  and  smelling ;  for  the  latter  feelings, 
seeming  to  exist  extonially  at  the  organ  of  sense,  are 
conceived  to  be  merely  corporeal. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  being  thus 
elevated  above  those  of  the  other  external  senses,  ac- 
quire so  much  dignity,  as  to  become  a  laudable  enter- 
tainment. Thev  are  not,  however,  set  on  a  level  with 
the  purely  intellectual,  being  no  less  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  intellectual  pleasures,  than  superior  to  the 
organic  or  coiporcal :  they  indeed  resemble  the  latter, 
being,  like  them,  produced  by  external  objects ;  but 
they  also  resemble  the  former,  being,  like  them^pro- 
duced  without  anv  sensible  organic  impression.  Tlieir 
mixed  nature  and  middle  place  between  organic  and 
intellectual  pleasures  qualify  them  to  associate  with 
both ;  beauty  heightens  all  the  oiganic  feelings,  as 
well  as  the  intellectual ;  harmony,  though  it  aspires 
to  inflame  devotion,  disdains  not  to  improve  the  relish 
of  a  banquet. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  other 
valuable  properties  beside  those  of  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion ;  being  sweet  and  moderatelv  exhilarating,  they 
are  in  their  tone  equally  distant  from  the  turbulence 
of  passion  and  the  languor  of  indolence ;  and  by  that 
tone  arc  perfectly  well  qualified  not  only  to  revive 
the  spirits  when  sunk  by  sensual  gratification,  but  also 
to  relax  them  when  overstrained  in  any  violent  pur- 
suit. Here  is  a  rcnie<ly  provided  for  many  distresses ; 
and  to  be  conrinced  of  its  salutary  effects,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  run  over  the  following  particulars.  Or- 
ganic pleasures  have  naturally  a  short  duration  ;  when 
prolonged,  they  lose  their  relish ;  when  indulged  to 
excess,  they  beget  satiety  and  disgust ;  and  to  restore 
a  proper  tone  of  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  happily 
contrived  than  the  exhilarating  pleasures  of  the  ejre 
and  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  any  intense  exercise  of 
intellectual  powers  becomes  painful  by  overstraining 
the  mind ;  cessation  from  such  exercise  gives  not  in- 
stant relief ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  void  be  filled  with 
some  amusement,  gently  relaxing  the  spirits :  oipmic 
pleasure,  which  hath  no  relish  but  while  we  are  in 
vigour,  is  ill  qualified  for  that  office ;  but  the  finer 
pleasures  of  sense,  which  occupy,  without  exhausting, 
the  mind,  are  finely  qualified  to  restore  its  usual  tone 
after  severe  application  to  study  or  business,  aa  well 
as  after  satiety  from  sensual  gratification. 

Our  first  perceptions  are  of  external  objects,  and 
our  first  attachments  are  to  them.  Organic  pleasures 
take  the  lead  ;  but  the  mind  gradually  rii>ening,  re- 
lisheth  more  and  more  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  which  approach  the  purely  mental  without  ex- 
hausting the  spirits,  and  exceed  the  purely  sensual 
without  danger  of  satiety.  The  pleasures  of  the  ejre 
and  ear  have  accordingly  a  natural  aptitude  to  draw 
us  from  the  iminoilerate  gratification  of  sensual  appe- 
tite ;  and  the  mind,  once  occustomefl  to  enjoy  a  variety 
of  external  objects  without  bcin^  seiihible  of  the  organic 
impression,  is  iircjMired  for  enjoying  internal  objects 
where  there  cannot  be  an  organic  impression.  Thus 
the  Author  of  nature,  by  qualifying  the  human  mind 
for  a  succession  of  enjoyments  from  low  to  high,  leads 
it  by  gentle  steps  from  the  most  grovelling  corporeal 
pleasures,  for  which  only  it  is  fitted  in  the  beginning 
of  life,  to  those  refined  and  sublime  pleasures  that  are 
suited  to  its  maturity. 

But  we  are  not  bound  down  to  this  succession  by 
any  law  of  necessity :  the  Ciod  of  nature  offers  it  to 
us  in  order  to  advance  our  happiness ;  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  he  hath  enabled  us  to  carry  it  on  in  a 
natural  course.  Nor  has  he  made  our  task  either 
disagriioable  or  difficult :  on  the  contraiy,  the  transi- 
tion is  sweet  and  easy  from  corporeal  pleasures  to  the 
more  refined  pleasures  of  sense ;  and  no  less  so  from 
these  to  the  exalted  pleasures  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion. We  stand  therefore  engaged  in  honour  as  well 
as  interest,  to  second  the  purposes  of  nature  by  culti- 
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Yftting  the  pleasimfl  of  the  eje  and  ear,  those  espe- 
cudlj  that  requixe  extraordmarj  culture,  such  as 
arise  from  poetxy,  paintins,  sculpture,  music,  garden- 
ing, and  architecture.  This  especially  is  the  aut^  of 
the  opulent,  who  have  leisure  to  Improre  their  mmds 
and  their  feelings.  The  fine  arts  are  contrired  to  giye 
pleasure  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  disregarding  the  in- 
ferior senses.  A  taste  for  these  arts  is  a  plant  that 
grows  naturally  in  many  soils ;  but  without  culture, 
scarce  to  perfection  in  any  soil :  it  is  susceptible  of 
much  refinement,  and  is  by  pro^  care  greatly  im- 
prored.  In  this  respect  a  taste  m  the  fine  arts  soes 
muid  in  hand  with  tne  moral  sense,  to  which  indeed 
it  is  nearly  allied :  both  of  them  dlscorer  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong :  fashion,  temper,  and  education, 
have  an  influence  to  Titiate  both,  or  to  preserve  them 
pure  and  untainted:  neither  of  them  are  arbitrary 
nor  local,  being  rooted  in  human  naturcj^d  goyem- 
ed  by  principles  common  to  all  men.  The  design  of 
the  present  undertaking,  which  aspires  not  to  morality, 
is  to  emunine  the  sensitive  branch  of  human  nature, 
to  trace  the  objects  that  are  naturally  agreeable,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  naturally  disagreeable ;  and  by 
these  means  to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  are  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.  The  man  who  aspires  to 
oe  a  critic  in  these  arts  must  pierce  still  deeper ;  he 
must  acquire  a  clear  perception  of  what  objects  are 
lofty,  what  low,  what  proper  or  improper,  what  manly, 
and  what  mean  or  trivial ;  hence  a  foundation  for 
reasoning  upon  the  taste  of  any  individual,  and  for 
passing  a  sentence  upon  it :  where  it  is  conformable 
to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it 
is  correct ;  otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect  and  perhaps 
whimsical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morab,  become  a 
rational  science ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated 
to  a  hi^h  degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism  when  thus 
studied  as  a  rational  science.  In  the  first  place,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts  redoubles  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  them.  To 
the  man  who  resigns  himself  to  feeling,  without  inter- 
posing any  judgment,  poetry,  music,  painting,  are 
mere  pastime.  In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are 
delightful,  being  supported  by  the  force  of  novelty  and 
the  heat  of  imagination ;  but  in  time  they  lose  their 
relish,  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of 
life,  which  disposes  to  more  serious  and  more  import- 
ant occupations.  To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a 
regular  science  governed  by  just  principles,  and  giving 
•cope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are 
a  favourite  entertainment,  and  in  old  age  maintain 
that  relish  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  life. 


DB  BEATTIE. 

Among  the  anawerers  of  Hume  was  D&  Beattis 
the  poet,  who,  in  1770,  published  his  Emoj^  en  the 
Nature  and  ImmutahiHty  of  TVkM,  m  Ojppontkm  to 
Sophistry  and  Scep^ism,  Inferior  to  most  of  the 
metaphysicians  in  logical  precision,  equanimity  of 
temper,  or  patient  research,  Beattie  brought  great 
ceal  and  fervour  to  his  task,  a  respectable  share  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  and  a  better  command  of 
popular  language  and  imaginative  illustration  than 
most  of  hia  fellow-labourers  in  that  dry  and  dusty 
Held.  These  qualities,  joined  to  the  pious  and  bene- 
fldal  tendency  of  his  work,  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  highly  popidar  treatise.  No  work  of  the  kind  was 
ever  so  successfyiL  It  has  fallen  into  equal  neglect 
with  other  metaphysical  treatises  of  the  age,  and  ia 
now  considered  unworthy  the  talents  of  ita  author. 
It  has  neither  the  dignity  nor  the  acumen  of  the 
original  philosopher,  and  is  unsutted  to  the  ordinary 
religious  reader.  The  best  of  Beattie'a  proae  works 
are  his  Disaaiatunu,  Moral  and  CrUuxtly  and  his  I 


Ettays  on  Poetry,  Music,  jrv.  He  also  published  a 
digest  of  his  college  lectures,  under  the  title  of  Ele- 
nuntt  of  Moral  Science,  In  theae  worka,  though  not 
profoundly  philosophical,  the  author'a  *  lively  relish 
for  the  subhme  and  beantiftil,  his  dear  and  elegant 
atyle,'  and  his  happy  quotations  and  critical  exam- 
plea,  must  atrike  every  reader. 

[On  the  Love  qfNaiwt,] 
CFran '  Beattlels  BnsTS.*] 

Homer's  beautiful  description  of  the  heavens  and 
eartii,  as  they  appear  in  a  calm  evening  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  and  stars,  concludes  with  this  circumstance 
— ^  And  the  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  glad.'  Madame 
Dacier,  from  the  turn  she  gives  to  the  passage  in  her 
version,  seems  to  think,  and  Pope,  in  order  perhaps 
to  make  out  his  couplet,  inranuates,  that  the  gladness 
of  the  shepherd  is  owing  to  his  sense  of  the  utility  of 
those  lummaries.  And  this  may  in  part  be  the  case ; 
but  this  is  not  in  Homer ;  nor  is  it  a  necessary  consi- 
deration. It  is  true  that,  in  contemplating  the  ma- 
terial universe,  they  who  discern  the  causes  and  effects 
of  thines  must  be  more  rapturously  entertained  than 
those  who  perceive  nothing  but  shape  and  size,  colour 
and  motion.  Yet,  in  the  mere  outside  of  nature's 
works  (if  I  may  so  express  m^lf),  there  is  a  splen- 
dour and  a  magnificence  to  which  even  untutored  minds 
cannot  attend  without  great  delight. 

Not  that  all  peasants  or  all  philosophers  are  equally 
susceptible  of  these  charming  impressions.  It  is  strange 
to  observe  the  callousness  of  some  men,  before  whom 
all  the  glories  of  heaven  and  earth  pass  in  daily  suc- 
cession, without  touching  their  hearts,  elevating  their 
fancy,  or  leaving  any  durable  remembrance,  l^en  of 
those  who  pretend  to  sensibility,  how  many  are  there 
to  whom  the  lustre  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  the 
sparkling  concave  of  the  midnight  sky,  the  mountain 
forest  toMing  and  roaring  to  the  storm,  or  warbling 
with  all  the  melodies  of  a  summer  evening ;  the  sweet 
interchange  of  hill  and  dale,  shade  and  sunfihine, 
grove,  lawn,  and  water,  which  an  extensive  IcAdacape 
offers  to  the  view ;  the  scenery  of  the  ocean,  so  lovely, 
so  majestic,  and  so  tremendous,  and  the  many  pleas- 
ing varieties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
could  never' afford  so  much  real  satisfaction  as  the 
steams  and  noise  of  a  ball-room,  the  insipid  fiddlins 
and  squeaking  of  an  opera,  or  the  vexations  and 
wranglings  of  a  card-table  I 

But  some  minds  there  are  of  a  different  make,  who, 
even  in  the  early  part  of  life,  receive  from  the  con- 
templation of  nature  a  species  of  delight  which  they 
would  hardly  exchange  for  anv  other ;  and  who,  as 
avarice  and  ambition  are  not  the  infirmities  of  that 
period,  would,  with  equal  sincerity  and  rapture,  ex- 
claim — 

'  I  can  not,  Fortime,  what  yon  ma  deny } 
Tou  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 
Tou  cannot  Bhut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  diows  her  hrightenfng  Ihcei 
Too  cannot  bar  my  oonatant  ftoet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at  eve.* 

Such  minds  have  always  in  them  the  seeds  of  true 
taste,  and  frequently  of  imitative  genius.  At  least, 
though  their  enthusiastic  or  visionair  turn  of  mind, 
as  the  man  of  the  world  would  calf  it,  should  not 
always  incline  them  to  practise  poetry  or  painting,  we 
need  not  scruple  to  affirm  that,  without  some  portion 
of  this  enthusiasm,  no  person  ever  became  a  true  poet 
or  painter.  For  he  who  would  imitate  the  works  of 
nature,  must  first  accurately  observe  them,  and  accu- 
rate observation  is  to  be  expected  from  those  only  who 
take  great  pleasure  in  it. 

To  a  mind  thus  disposed,  no  part  of  creation  is  in- 
diflerent.  In  the  crowded  city  and  howling  wilder- 
ness, in  the  cultivated  province  and  aolitaiy  isle,  in 
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the  flowery  lawn  and  craggy  mountain,  in  the  mur- 
raur  of  the  rimlet  and  iu  the  uproar  of  the  ocean,  in 
the  radiance  of  summer  and  gloom  of  winter,  in  the  ' 
thunder  of  hearen  and  in  the  whisper  of  the  breeze, 
he  ftill  finds  something  to  rouse  or  to  soothe  his 
imagination,  to  draw  forth  his  affections,  or  to  employ 
his  understanding.  And  firom  eTeiy  mental  energy 
that  is  not  attended  with  pain,  and  even  from  some  of 
those  that  are,  as  moderate  terror  and  pity,  a  sound 
mind  derifes  satisfaction ;  exercise  being  equally  ne- 
ceeeaiy  to  the  bodj  and  the  soul,  and  to  botn  eqoalljr 
product! re  of  health  and  pleasure. 

This  happy  sensibility  to  the  beaaties  of  nature 
should  be  cherished  in  young  persons.  It  engages 
them  to  contemplate  the  Creator  in  his  wondexiul 
works ;  it  purifies  and  harmonises  the  soul,  and  pre- 
pares it  for  moral  and  intellectual  discipline ;  it  sup- 
plies a  nerer-failins  source  of  amusement ;  it  contn- 
Dates  eren  to  bodi^  health ;  and,  as  a  strict  analofnr 
subsists  between  material  and  moral  beauty,  it  lesids 
the  heart  by  an  easy  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  thus  recommends  virtue  for  its  transcen- 
dent loveliness,  and  makes  vice  appear  the  object  of 
cofitempt  and  abomination.  An  mtimate  acquaint- 
aneewith  the  best  descriptive  poets — Spenser,  Milton, 
and  Thomson,  but  above  all  with  the  divine  Oeoigic — 
joined  to  some  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will 
promote  this  amiable  sensibility  in  early  years;  for 
then  the  face  of  nature  has  novelty  supendded  to  its 
other  charms,  the  passions  are  not  pre-engaged,  the 
heart  is  free  from  care,  and  the  imagination  warm  and 
romantic 

Bat  not  to  insist  longer  on  those  ardent  emotions 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
nature,  may  it  not  be  affirmed  of  all  men  without 
ezeeption,  or  at  least  of  all  the  enlightened  part  of 
mankind,  that  they  are  gratified  by  the  contemplation 
of  things  natural  as  opposed  to  unnatural!  Mon- 
strons  si^ts  please  but  ior  a  moment,  if  ther  please 
at  all ;  for  they  derive  their  charm  from  the  benolder's 
amazement,  which  is  quickly  over.  I  have  md,  in- 
deed, of  a  man  of  rank  in  Sicily  who  chooses  to  adorn 
his  villa  with  pictures  and  statues  of  most  unnatural 
deformity;  but  it  is  a  singular  instance;  and  one 
voold  not  be  much  more  surprised  to  hear  of  a  person 
living  without  food,  or  growing  fat  by  the  use  of 
poison.  To  say  of  anythinc  that  it  is  contranr  to 
nature,  denotes  censure  and  aisgust  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker ;  as  the  epithet  natural  intimates  an  agree- 
anle  quality,  and  seems  for  the  most  part  to  imply 
thai  a  thing  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  suitable  to  our  own 
tMte,  and  congenial  with  our  own  constitution.  Think 
with  what  sentiments  we  should  peruse  a  poem  in 
lluch  nature  was  totally  misrepresented,  and  prin- 
ciples of  thought  and  of'^o]^eration  supposed  to  take 
pboe  repugnant  to  everrthing  we  had  seen  or  heard 
of;  in  which,  for  example,  avarice  and  coldness  were 
ascribed  to  youth,  and  prodigality  and  passionate 
attachment  to  the  old ;  in  which  men  were  made  to 
act  at  random,  sometimes  according  to  character, 
and  sometimes  contrary  to  it ;  in  which  cruelty  and 
envy  were  productive  of  love,  and  beneficence  and 
kind  affection  of  hatred;  in  which  beauty  was  in- 
variably the  object  of  dislike,  and  ugliness  of  desire ; 
in  whidk  society  was  rendered  happy  by  atheism  and 
the  promiscnons  perpetration  of  crimes,  and  justico 
and  fortitude  were  held  in  universal  contempt.  Or 
think  how  we  should  relish  a  painting  where  no 
Ngard  was  had  to  the  proportions,  colours,  or  any  of 
the  physical  laws  of  nature ;  where  the  ears  and  eyes 
ef  animals  were  placed  in  their  shoulders ;  where  the 
iky  wss  green,  and  the  grass  crimson;  where  trees 
pew  with  their  branches  in  the  earth,  and  their  roots 
m  the  air;  where  men  were  seen  fighting  sAer  their 
heads  were  cut  off,  ships  sailing  on  tiie  hmd,  lions  en- 
tani;led  in  cobwebs,  sheep  preying  on  dead  carcases. 


fi.olie;*  9i]>ortiii;|[  in  the  ui^ihIm,  and  elephaiitft  walking 
oil  the  (teiu  Could  Muoh  fi;^iircH  luid  combinations  give 
pleasure,  or  merit  the  appellatiuu  of  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful )  Should  wii  hcr^itate  to  pronounce  their  author 
inadT  And  are  the  absurdities  of  madmen  proper 
subjects  either  of  amusement  or  of  imitation  to  rea- 
sonable beings  I 

[On  Scottuh  Jfttfic.] 
[Frotn  the  same.] 

There  is  a  certain  style  of  melody  peculiar  to  each 
musical  country,  which  the  people  of  that  country  are 
apt  to  prefer  to  every  other  style.  That  they  should 
prefer  their  own,  is  not  suiprising ;  and  that  the  me- 
lody of  one  people  should  difier  from  that  of  another, 
is  not  more  surprising,  perhaps,  than  that  the  language 
of  one  people  should  differ  from  that  of  another.  But 
there  is  something  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  par- 
ticular expression  and  style  that  characterise  the  music 
of  one  nation  or  province,  and  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  sort  of  music.  Of  this  diversity  Scotland  sup- 
plies a  striking  example.  The  native  melody  of  tne 
Highlands  and  Western  Isles  is  as  different  from  that 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  kincdom  as  the  Irish  or 
Erse  language  is  different  from  the  English  or  Scotch. 
In  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse  on  music,  as  it  relates 
to  the  mind,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to 
offer  a  conjecture  on  the  cause  of  these  peculiarities ; 
which,  though  it  should  not — and  indeed  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  will  not — fully  account  for  any  one  of 
them,  may,  however,  incline  the  reader  to  think  that 
they  are  not  unaccountable,  and  may  also  throw  some 
faint  light  on  this  part  of  philoHophy. 

Every  thought  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  passion 
has  a  corrcsjiondent  expression  in  the  look  and  ges- 
ture ;  and  so  strict  m  toe  union  between  the  passion 
and  its  outward  sign,  that,  where  the  former  i«  not  in 
some  degree  felt,  the  latter  can  never  be  perfectly 
natural,  but  if  assumed,  becomes  awkward  mimicry, 
instead  of  that  genuine  imitation  of  nature  which 
draws  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  beholder.  If  there- 
fore there  be,  in  the  circumstances  of  particular 
nations  or  persons,  anything  that  gives  a  peculiarity 
to  their  passions  and  thoughts,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  will  also  have  something  peculiar  in 
the  expression  of  their  countenance  and  even  in  the 
form  of  their  features.  Caius  Marius,  Jugurtha, 
Tamerlane,  and  some  other  great  warriors,  are  cele- 
brated for  a  peculiar  ferocity  of  aspect,  which  they 
had  no  doubt  contracted  from  a  pcri)etual  and  unre- 
strained exertion  of  fortitude,  contempt,  and  other 
violent  emotions.  These  produced  in  the  face  their 
correspondent  expresMions,  which,  being  often  repeated, 
becatmc  at  last  as  habitual  to  the  features  as  the  sen- 
timents they  arose  from  were  to  the  heart.  Savages, 
whose  thoughts  are  little  inured  to  control,  have  more 
of  this  significancy  of  look  than  those  men  who,  being 
bom  and  bred  in  civilised  nations,  are  accustomed 
from  their  childhood  to  suppress  every  emotion  that 
tends  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  society.  And  while 
the  bloom  of  youth  lastn,  and  the  smoothness  of  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  that  pcrioil,  tho  human  face  is  less 
marked  with  any  strong  character  than  in  old  ago. 
A  peevish  or  surly  stripling  may  elude  the  eye  of  the 
physiognomist ;  but  a  wicked  old  man,  whose  visage 
does  not  betray  the  evil  temiK'rature  of  his  heart,  must 
have  more  cunning  than  it  would  bo  prudent  for  him 
to  acknowledge.  Even  by  the  trade  or  profcHsion  the 
human  countenance  may  be  characterised.  They  who 
employ  themselves  in  the  nicer  mechanic  arts,  that 
require  the  earnest  attention  of  the  artist,  do  gene- 
rally contract  a  fixednesM  of  feature  suited  to  that  one 
uniform  sentiment  which  engrosses  them  while  at 
work.  Whereas  other  artists,  whose  work  requires 
less  attention,  and  who  may  ply  their  trade  and 
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amuse  themBelyes  with  converMition  at  the  sanie  time, 
haye,  for  the  meet  part,  smoother  and  more  unmeauine 
fticen:  their  thoughta  are  more  miMrellaneous,  and 
therefore  their  features  are  less  fixed  in  one  uniform 
configuration.  A  keen  penetratin*];  look  indicates 
thoughtfulness  and  spirit :  a  dull  tor|iid  countenance 
is  not  often  accompanied  with  great  sagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  be  many  an  exception,  is 
in  general  true  of  the  yisible  signs  of  our  passions; 
and  it  is  no  les«  true  of  the  audible.  A  man  habitu- 
ally peerish,  or  passionate,  or  querulous,  or  imperious, 
may  be  known  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  as  well  as 
by  his  physiognomy.  May  we  not  go  a  step  farther, 
and  say  that  if  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  any 
passion,  were  to  compose  a  discourse,  or  a  poem,  or  a 
tune,  his  work  would  in  some  measure  exhibit  an 
image  of  his  mind  t  I  could  not  easily  be  persuaded 
that  Swiffc  and  Juvenal  were  men  of  sweet  tempen ; 
or  that  Thomson,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior,  were  ill- 
natured.  The  airs  of  Felton  are  ho  uniformly  moom- 
ful,  that  I  cannot  suppose  him  to  hare  been  a  merry 
or  even  a  cheerful  man.  If  a  musician,  in  deep 
aflliction,  were  to  attempt  to  compose  a  lively  air,  I 
believe  he  would  not  succeed :  though  I  confess  I  do 
nut  well  understand  the  nafure  of  the  connection  that 
may  take  place  between  a  mournful  mind  and  a  me- 
lancholy tune.  It  is  easy  to  conccire  how  a  poet  or 
an  orator  should  transfuse  his  passions  into  his  work ; 
for  every  passion  suggests  ideas  congenial  to  its  own 
nature ;  and  the  composition  of  the  poet  or  of  the 
orator  must  necessarily  consist  of  those  ideas  that 
occur  at  tho  time  he  is  composing.  But  musical 
sounds  arc  not  the  signs  of  ideas ;  rarely  are  they  even 
the  imitations  of  natural  sounds  ;  so  that  I  am  at  a 
loi>s  to  conceive  how  it  should  happen  that  a  musician, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  for  example,  should  put 
together  a  series  of  notes  whose  expression  is  contrary 
to  that  of  another  series  which  he  had  put  together 
when  elevated  with  joy.  But  of  the  fact  I  am  not 
doubtful ;  though  I  have  not  sagacity  or  knowledge 
of  music  enough  to  be  able  to  explain  it.  And  my 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  warranted  by  that  of  a  more 
competent  judge,  who  says,  speaking  of  church  volun- 
taries, that  if  the  organist '  do  not  feel  in  himself  the 
divine  energr  of  devotion,  he  will  labour  in  vain  to 
raise  it  in  others.  Nor  can  he  hope  to  throw  out  those 
happy  instantaneous  thoughts  which  sometimes  far 
exceed  the  best  concerted  coninoHitions,  and  which  the 
enraptured  performer  would  gladly  secure  to  his  future 
use  and  pleasure,  did  they  not  as  fleetly  escape  as 
they  rise.*  A  man  who  has  made  mubic  the  study  of 
his  life,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  best  ex- 
amples of  style  and  exprennion  that  arc  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  fonncr  masters,  may,  by  memoiy  and 
much  practice,  attain  a  sort  of  mechanical  dexterity 
in  contriving  music  suitable  to  any  given  passion ; 
but  such  music  would,  I  presume,  be  vulgar  and 
spiritless  compared  to  what  an  artist  of  genius  throws 
out  when  under  the  power  of  any  ardent  emotion.  It 
is  recorded  of  Lulli,  that  once  when  his  imagination 
was  all  on  fire  with  some  verses  descriptive  of  terrible 
ideas,  which  he  had  been  reading  in  a  French  tragedy, 
he  ran  to  his  harpsichord,  and  struck  oflT  such  a  com- 
bination of  sounds,  that  the  company  felt  their  hair 
stand  on  end  with  horror. 

liCt  us  therefore  suppose  it  proved,  or,  if  you  please, 
take  it  for  granted,  that  diflcrcnt  sentiments  in  the 
mind  of  the  musician  will  give  diflfcrent  and  peculiar 
expressions  to  his  music ;  and  upon  this  principle  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  impossible  to  account  for  some  of 
thephcnomcna  of  a  national  ear. 

Tue  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  but 
in  general  a  melancholy  countnr.  Long  tracts  of 
mountainous  desert,  covered  witn  dark  heath,  and 
often  obscured  by  misty  weather;  narrow  valleys, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by  precipices  resound- 


ing with  the  fall  of  torrents ;  a  M>il  to  ragged,  and  a 
climate  so  dreary,  as  in  many  parts  to  admit  neitter 
the  amusements  of  pasturage  nor  the  laboun  of  agri* 
culture;  the  mournful  dashing  of  waves  along  the 
firths  and  lakes  that  intersect  the  country ;  the  poi^ 
teutons  noises  which  eveiy  change  of  the  wind  a&d 
every  increase  and  diminution  of  the  waten  i#  apt  to 
raise  in  a  lonely  region,  full  of  echoes,  and  rocki^  and 
caverns;  the  grotesque  and  ghastly  appeaiance  of 
such  a  landscape  by  the  light  of  the  moon.    Otgcctt 
like  these  diflTuse  a  gloom  over  tho  fSuicr,  whidi  Hiay 
be  compatible  enough  with  occasional  and  sodil 
merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tinctnro  the  *^»**'^*" 
of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  silence  and  solitude.    If 
these  people,  notwithstanding  their  reformation  in  n- 
ligion,  and  more  frequent  intercourse  with  stnagA 
do  still  retain  many  of  their  old  superstitions,  we  bsm 
not  doubt  but  in  former  times  thiej  must  hafv  bsa 
more  enslaved  to  the  horrors  of  imagination^  when  hfr- 
set  with  the  bugbears  of  popeiy  and  the  dartiw  of 
paganism.    Most  of  their  superstitions  are  of  a  as- 
lancholy  cast.     That  second  sight  wherewith  sons 
of  them  are  still  supposed  to  be  haunted,  is  conndind 
by  themselves  as  a  misfortune,  on  account  of  thema&j 
dreadful  images  it  is  said  to  obtrude  upon  the  frDCf. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  ei  tai 
Alpine  regions  do  likewise  lay  claim  to  a  sost  of  seooid 
sight.     Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  perscms  of  liidy 
imagination,  immured   in  deep  solitude,  and  sn^ 
rounded  with  the  stupendous  scenery  of  clouds,  w 
cipices,  and  torrents,  should  dream,  eren  iriMB  ttcy 
think  themselves  awake,  of  those  few  striking  idsH 
with  which   their   lonely  lives    are   diveisified;  of 
corpses,  funeral  processions,  and  other  objects  of  li^ 
ror ;  or  of  marriages  and  the  aTrival  of  stmngen,  and 
such  like  matters  of  more  agreeable  curiosity.    IM  H 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  ancient  Highlandns  of  Sesl- 
land  had  hardly  any  other  way  of  supporting  thsB- 
selves  than  by  hunting,  fishing,  or  war,  p«t>fc«iioiislhil 
are  continually  exposed  to  fatal  accidents.  And  ~ 
no  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  otWn  haont 
solitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  overshadow  tho 
nation  even  of  the  hardiest  native. 

What  then  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  flsB 
the  fanciful  tribe,  from  the  musicians  and  pos^  if 
such  a  region  1    Strains  expressive  of  joy,  tiaMoil- 
lity,  or  the  softer  passions  T  No :  their  style  mustMit 
been  better  suited  to  their  circumstances.    And  m 
we  find  in  fact  that  their  music  is.    The  wildest  im* 
gularity  appears  in  its  composition :  the  expRsrioi  ii 
warlike  and  melancholy,  and  approaches  even  to  tht 
terrible.     And  that  their  poetry  is  almost  oniAmtf  ii 
mournful,  and  their  views  of  nature  dark  and  dissiji  ^ 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  admit  of  the  authcMifi^ 
of  Ossian ;  and  not  doubted  by  any  who  believe  Asm 
fragments  of  Highland  poetry  to  be  genuine,  «Uch 
many  old  people,  now  alive,  of  that  countiy,  ifniB> 
ber  to  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and  were  thes  taifU 
to  refer  to  a  pretty  high  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland  pioBi* 
a  very  different  prospect.     Smooth  and  l<4tf  Ulb 
covered  with  verdure  ;  clear  streams  winding  tutq^ 
long  and  beautiful  valleys ;  trees  produced  wicM 
culture,  here  straggling  or  single,  and  there  Cfovdiic 
into  little  groves   and  bowers,  with  other  dicw 
stances  peculiar  to  tho  districts  I  allude  to^  m^ 
them  fit  for  pasturage,  and  favourable  to  ronsBtK 
leisure  and  tender  passions.    Several  of  the  oldSoo^ 
songs  take  their  names  from  the  rivulets,  villageiitf' 
hills  adjoining  to  the  Tweed  near  Melrose;  a  n^  ^ 
distinguished  by  many  charming  varieties  of  nnl  ■ 
sceneiy,  and  which,  wnether  we  consider  the  ^^  \ 
the  country  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  mi 
enough  be  termed  the  Arcadia  oi  S<x>tland. 
these  songs  are  sweetly  and  powerfully  ex 
love  and  tenderness,  and  other  emotions  suited  to  tki 
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tranquillity  of  pastoral  life.  *  *  I  beliere  it  [the 
Scottish  muflic]  took  its  rise  among  men  who  were 
real  shepherds,  and  who  actually  felt  the  sentiments 
and  afiections  whereof  it  is  so  rexy  ezpressiTe. 

DE  EICHAED  PBICE — ^ABEAHAM  TCCKX&~]>B  JOeSFH 

PEXSflTLET. 

Be  Rxchaed  Peicb  (1723>1791),  a  nonconform 
mist  divine,  published,  in  1758,  A  Review  of  the 
Prmeipal  Queetioiu  and  Difficultiea  in  Moraft,  which 
attracted  attention  ub  *  an  attempt  to  revif  e  the  in- 
tellectiia]  theory  of  moral  obligation,  which  seemed  to 
hare  fallen  under  the  attacks  of  Butler,  Hutcheson, 
and  Hume,  eren  before  Smith.'  Price,  after  Cud- 
worth,  supports  the  doctrine  that  moral  distinctions 
being  perceived  by  reason,  or  the  understanding, 
are  equally  immutable  with  all  other  kinds  oi  truth. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  argued  that  reason  is  but  a 
principle  of  our  mental  frame,  like  the  principle 
which  18  the  source  of  moral  emotion,  and  has  no 
peculiar  claim  to  remain  unaltered  in  the  supposed 
general  alteration  of  our  mental  constitution.  Price 
was  an  able  writer  on  finance  and  political  economy, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  questions 
of  the  day  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolntion:  he 
was  a  republican  in  principle,  and  is  attacked  by 
Burke  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution. 

Abeahax  Tuceee  (1705-1774)  was  an  English 
squire,  who,  instead  of  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  studied  metaphysics  at  his  country-seat,  and 
published,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Edward 
Search,  a  work,  entitled  The  Light  of  Nature  Pur- 
nted,  which  Paley  said  contained  more  original  think- 
ing and  observation  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind. 
Tucker,  like  Adam  Smith,  excelled  in  illustration, 
and  he  did  not  disdain  the  most  homely  subjects  for 
examples.  Mackintosh  says  he  excels  in  mixed,  not 
in  pure  philosophy,  and  tiiat  his  intellectual  views 
are  of  the  Hartleian  school  How  truly,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  beautifully,  has  Tucker  characterised 
in  one  short  sentence  his  own  favourite  metaphysical 
studies!  'The  science  of  abstruse  learning,'  he 
says,  '  when  completely  attained,  is  like  AclUlles's 
spear,  that  healed  the  wounds  it  had  made  before. 
It  casts  no  additional  light  upon  tlie  paths  of  life, 
bnt  disperses  the  clouds  with  which  it  had  over- 
spread Uiem ;  it  advances  not  the  traveller  one  step 
on  his  journey,  but  conducts  him  back  again  to  the 
spot  from  whence  he  had  wandered.' 

In  1 775  De  Joseph  Peiestlxy  published  an  ex- 
amination of  the  principles  of  Dr  Beid  and  others, 
designed  as  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
sense,  said  to  be  employed  as  the  test  of  truth  by 
the  Scottish  metaphysicians.  The  doctrines  of 
IMestl^  are  of  the  school  of  Hartley.  In  1777 
he  published  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  Matter 
and  Spirit,  in  which  he  openly  supported  the  mate- 
rial system.  He  also  wrote  in  support  of  another 
unpopular  doctrine — ^that  of  necessity.  He  settled 
in  Birmingham  in  1780,  and  officiated  as  minister 
of  a  dissenting  congregation.  His  religious  opinions 
were  originally  Cfdvinistic,  but  afterwards  became 
decidedly  anti-Trinitarian.  His  works  excited  so 
much  opposition,  that  he  ever  after  found  it  necessary, 
as  he  states,  to  write  a  pamphlet  annually  in  their 
defence  I  Priestley  was  also  an  active  and  distin- 
guished chemist,  and  wrote  a  history  of  discoveries 
relative  to  light  and  colours,  a  history  of  electricity, 
&C.  At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
1791,  a  mob  of  outrageous  and  brutal  loyalists  set 
fire  to  his  house  in  Birmingham,  and  destroyed  his 
library,  apparatus,  and  specimens.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  science  and  theology,  and  died 


at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  in  1804.  As  an 
experimental  philosopher,  Priestley  was  of  a  supe- 
rior cUss ;  but  as  a  metaphysical  or  ethic^U  writer, 
he  can  only  be  considered  subordinate.  He  was  a 
man  of  intrepid  spirit  and  of  unceasing  industry. 
One  of  his  critics  (m  the  Edinburgh  Review)  draws 
firom  his  writings  a  lively  picture  of  *that  inde- 
fktigable  activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that  pre- 
cipitation, cheerfulness,  and  sincerity,  which  made 
up  the  character  of  this  restless  philosopher.' 

Robert  Hall,  whose  feelings  as  a  dissenter,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  religious  intolerance  and  persecution, 
were  eiUisted  on  the  side  of  Priestley,  has  thus  eulo- 
gised him  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  sentences : — 
'  The  religious  tenets  of  Dr  Priestley  appear  to  me 
erroneous  in  the  extreme :  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
suffer  any  difference  of  sentiment  to  diminish  my 
sensibility  to  virtue,  or  my  admiration  of  genius. 
His  enlightened  and  active  mind,  his  unwearied 
assiduity,  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  light  he 
has  poured  into  almost  every  department  of  science, 
will  be  the  admiration  of  that  period,  when  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  favoured,  or  those 
who  have  opposed  him,  will  be  alike  forgotten. 
Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  op- 
pression, and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The 
vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and 
follow  in  its  course,  seldom  fail  at  the  close  of  it  to 
form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to 
invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  with  a  softened 
effulgence,  the  luminary  which  they  cannot  hide. 

WRITERS  IN  DITINITY. 

Without  much  originality  (excepting  in  one  me- 
morable instance),  there  was  great  acuteness,  con- 
troversial ability,  and  learning  displayed  in  the  de- 
partment of  theology.  The  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  church  of  Enghind  are  generally  well  fitted,  by 
education,  talents,  and  the  leisure  they  enjoy,  for 
vindicating  revealed  religion  from  the  attacks  of  all 
assailants ;  and  even  when  the  standard  of  duty  was 
low  among  the  inferior  clergy,  there  has  seldom  been 
any  want  of  sound  polemical  divmes.  It  seems  to 
be  admitted  that  there  was  a  decay  of  piety  and  zeal 
in  the  church  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing. To  animate  this  drooping  spirit,  and  to  place 
revelation  upon  the  imperishable  foundations  of  true 
philosophy,  De  Joseph  Butlee  published  his  great 
work  on  the  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Course  of 
Nature,  which  appeared  in  1736.  Without  entering 
on  the  question  of  the  miracles  and  prophecies,  Dr 
Butler  rested  his  evidence  on  tlie  analogies  of  nature : 
*  he  reasons  from  that  part  of  the  divine  proceedings 
which  comes  under  our  view  in  the  daily  buidness 
of  life,  to  that  larger  and  more  comprehensive  part 
of  these  proceedings  which  is  beyond  our  view,  and 
which  religion  reveals.'  His  argument  for  a  future 
life,  from  the  changes  which  the  human  body  under- 
goes at  birth,  and  in  its  different  stages  of  maturity ; 
and  fh)m  the  instances  of  the  same  law  of  nature, 
in  the  change  of  worms  into  butterflies,  and  birds 
and  insects  bursting  the  shell,  and  entering  into  a 
new  world,  furnished  with  new  powers,  is  one  of 
the  most  conclusive  pieces  of  reasoning  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  same  train  of  argument,  in  support  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  has  been  followed  up  in 
two  admirable  lectures  in  Dr  T.  Brown's  Philosophy. 
The  work  of  Butler,  however,  extends  over  a  wide 
field — over  the  whole  of  the  leading  points,  both  in 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  germ  of  his 
treatise  is  contained  in  a  passage  in  Origen  (one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  fathers,  who  died  at  Xyre 
in  the  year  254),  which  Butler  quotes  in  his  intro- 
duction.   It  is  to  the  effect  that  he  who  believes 
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bUhop  of  Gloucester — a  remarkable  traniition  for 
the  Newark  attorDej. 

It  would  1h*  tcnliuQS  to  detail  the  other  literary 
adventures  of  this  arro(^nt  prelate.    The  only  one 
which  falls  particularly  in  our  way  is  his  edition  of 
Pope's  works,  for  the  publication  of  which  he  had 
ubtained  a  patent  right  in  consequence  of  the  poet's 
b«.*que«t.    The  annotations  of  Warburton  upon  Pope, 
pcrrerting  tlie  author's  meaning  in  numberless  in- 
tftanc('«,  and  full  of  malignity  a^iinst  half  the  learned 
men  of  the  age,  were  a  disgrace  to  contemporary 
literxture.    Yet  for  many  years  tlic  works  of  Pope 
ciiuld  not  be  possessed  witliout  this  monstrous  in- 
cumbrance.   The  latter  years  of  Warburton  were 
spent  in  a  melancholy  state  of  mental  weakness, 
partly  occasioned  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  son ;  for, 
like  the  butcher  aninuds,  this  man.  ruthless  to  all 
nthcrsi,  had  kind  feellnga  towanls  his  own  kindred. 
Ten  yean  after  his  death,  his  great  work  is  spoken 
of  by  Gibbon  as  already  a  brilliaut  ruin.    It  is  now 
nn.'ly  raferred  to,  its  teaming  being  felt  as  no  at- 
tnctiun  where  tlie  solid  qiudities  of  truth  are  want- 
infr.    Wmrbnrton  is  liide^  as  perfect  a  proof  of  the 
fatility  of  talent  witliout  moral  direction,  as  could 
he  pmduced  from  the  meanest  walks  of  literature. 
Hi!  gHTe  all  to  a  bad  ambition,  in  whicli  the  chief 
(ibject  seems  to  have  been  to  make  his  fellow  crea- 
tOKs  wunder  at  and  stand  in  awe  of  him.    Such 
filings  as  he  excited  are  doomed  to  be  transient. 
They  have  passed  away;  and  Warburton,  having 
nertrr  c(»nferred  any  solid  benefit  on  his  kind,  is 
ilnady  little  else  than  a  name. 

\Tlit  Oredan  Mythology — Ute  Varwua  ZighU  in  tc^tcA 

It  tKW  regarded.] 

[From  the  *  Dlrlne  Legation.*] 

Hoe  matters  rented  :  and  the  rulirar  faith  seems  to 
hsTo  rpraalncd  a  lung  time  undiKiturbed.  But  an  the 
ige  grew  refined,  and  the  (i reeks  became  inquisitire 
lod  learned,  the  common  mytholo<|y  began  to  give 
oflbice.  The  Rpeculatite  and  more  delicate  were 
Aocked  at  the  abuurd  and  immoral  Ntorics  of  their 
godji,  and  scandalised  to  find  such  things  make  an 
SBthentic  part  of  their  story.  It  may,  indec<l,  be 
Aou^ht  ni.-itter  uf  womler  how  nuch  talen,  taken  up  in 
a  banaroas  age,  came  not  to  sink  into  oblivion  as  the 
sgs  grew  more  knowing,  from  mere  abhorrence  of  their 
iadeeendes  and  frhame  of  their  absurdities.  Without 
doubt  this  had  been  their  fortune,  but  for  an  unlucky 
ditumstanoe.  The  great  poets  of  Greece,  who  had 
most  contribut&i  to  refine  the  public  taste  and  man- 
BCfs,  and  were  now  grown  into  a  kind  of  sacred 
Mthority,  had  sanctified  these  silly  legends  by  their 
vritings,  which  time  had  now  consigned  to  immor- 
ttlity. 

Vulgar  paganism,  therefore,  in  such  an  age  as  this, 
Ijing  open  to  the  attacks  of  curious  and  inquiutive 
mm,  would  not,  we  may  well  think,  be  long  at  rent. 
It  is  true,  freethinking  then  lay  under  great  difficul- 
ties and  discouraffuments.  To  insult  the  religion  of 
one's  country,  which  is  now  the  mark  of  Icanuni  dis- 
tinction, was  branded  in  the  ancient  world  with  public 
infamy.  Yet  freethinkem  there  were,  who,  as  in  their 
wont,  together  with  tlie  public  worship  of  their  country, 
threw  off  all  reverence  for  religion  in  general.  AmongKt 
these  was  Euhemenxs,  the  McsMviian,  and,  by  what  wc 
tuk  learn,  the  most  distinguished  of  this  tribe.  This 
man,  in  mere  wantonness  of  heart,  began  his  attacks 
OD  religion  by  divulging  the  secret  of  the  mysteries. 
Bnt  as  it  was  capital  to  do  this  directly  and  pro- 
fessedly, he  contrived  to  cover  his  perfidy  and  miuice 
bjr  the  intervention  of  a  kind  of  Utopian  romance. 
He  pretended,  *  that  in  a  certain  city,  which  he  came 
to  in  his  tnveli,  he  found  this  grand  secret,  that  the 


gods  were  dead  men  deified,  preserved  in  their  sacred 
writings,  and  confirmed  by  monumental  records  in- 
Mribed  to  the  god8  themselves,  who  were  there  said  to 
be  interred.*    So  far  was  not  amiss  ;  but  then,  in  the 

fen  nine  i^pirit  of  his  class,  who  never  cultivate  a  truth 
ut  in  order  to  graft  a  lie  upon  it,  he  pretended  *  that 
dead  mortals  were  the  first  gods,  and  that  an  ima- 
ginary divinity  in  these  early  heroes  and  conquerors 
created  the  idea  of  a  Eiuperior  power,  and  introduced 
the  practice  of  religious  worship  amongst  men.'  The 
learned  reader  sees  below  [note  in  Ureek  omitted] 
that  our  freethinker  is  true  to  his  cause,  and  en- 
deavours to  verify  the  fundamental  principle  of  hia 
sect,  thut  fear  fintt  made  gods,  even  in  that  very  in- 
btunce  where  the  contrary  passion  seems  to  have  been 
at  itH  heiglit,  the  time  when  men  made  gods  of  their 
deceai^ed  benefactors.  A  little  matter  of  address  hides 
the  ithanic  of  tto  pcnTrse  a  [liece  of  malice.  He  repre- 
sents tho!»c  fuuiiders  of  society  and  fathers  of  their 
country  under  the  idea  of  deKtnictive  conouerors,  who 
by  mere  fiiroe  and  foar  had  brought  men  into  subjeo 
tion  and  Hlavcry.  On  thiii  account  it  was  that  indig- 
nant antiquity  concurred  in  giving  Euhcmerus  the 
pn>i)or  name  of  atheist,  which,  however,  he  would 
hanlly  have  cwapod,  though  he  had  done  no  more 
than  divulge  the  secret  of  the  luystcrieN,  and  had  not 
poisoned  his  discovery  with  this  impious  and  foreign 
atldition,  so  contrair  to  the  true  spirit  of  that  secret. 

This  detection  Lad  be<m  long  dreaded  by  the 
orthodox  protectors  of  pagan  worship ;  and  they  were 
provided  of  a  tcmporar}-  defence  in  their  intricate  and 
properly  perplexed  svKtem  of  symbolic  adoration. 
But  this  would  do  only  to  stop  a  breach  for  the  pre- 
sent, till  a  better  could  be  provided,  and  was  too 
weak  to  stand  alone  against  so  violent  an  attack. 
The  philoHophcrs,  therefore,  now  took  up  the  defence 
of  paganism  where  the  priests  had  left  it,  and  to  the 
others'  n^inbols  added  their  own  allegories,  for  a 
second  cover  to  the  ab>«urdities  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
lu>^ ;  for  all  the  genuine  m.-cts  of  philo(i(*{)hy,  as  we 
have  obxerved,  were  Htea<lY  patriots,  legislation  making 
one  esitential  part  of  their  phiK«ophy  ;  and  to  legis- 
late without  the  foundation  of  a  national  religion, 
wa8,  in  their  opinion,  building  cooties  in  the  air.  So 
that  we  are  not  to  wonder  they  Unik  the  alarm,  and 
opposed  these  innulters  of  the  public  worship  with  all 
their  vigour.  But  a8  they  never  lo^t  sight  of  their 
proi)er  character,  they  so  contrived  that  the  defence 
of  tlie  national  religion  should  tenninate  in  a  recom- 
mendation of  their  philosophic  HpeculatiouN.  Hence, 
their  support  of  the  public  worship,  and  their  evasion 
of  Euhenierutt*s  charge,  turned  upon  thi»  propwition, 
'  That  the  whole  ancient  mvthology  was  no  other 
than  the  vehicle  of  phvMical,  moral,  and  divine  know- 
ledge.' And  to  this  it  is  that  the  learned  Eusebiui 
refers,  where  he  says,  *  That  a  new  race  of  men  retined 
their  old  groifs  theology,  and  gave  it  an  honester  look, 
and  brought  it  nearer  to  the  truth  of  things.' 

However,  this  pnned  a  troublesome  work,  and, 
after  all,  inclTectual  for  the  security  of  iiien's  private 
morals  vihich  the  example  of  tlie  licentious  story 
according  to  the  letter  would  not  fail  to  influence, 
how  well  soever  the  allegoric  interpretation  was  cal- 
culated to  cover  the  public  honour  of  religion;  so 
that  the  more  ethical  of  the  philosophers  grew  peevish 
with  what  gave  them  so  much  trouble,  and  answered 
so  little  to  the  interior  of  religious  practice.  This 
made  them  break  out,  from  time  to  time,  into  hasty 
resentments  against  their  capital  poets ;  un.»uitab1e, 
one  would  think,  to  the  dignity  of  toe  authors  of  such 
noble  recondite  truths  as  they  would  persuade  us  to 
believe  were  treasured  up  in  their  writings.  Hence 
it  was  that  Plato  banished  Homer  from  his  republic, 
and  that  Pythagonus  in  one  of  his  extramundane  ad- 
ventures, ''aw  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  doing  penance 
in  hell,  and  hung  up  there  for  examples,  to  be  bleached 
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and  purified  froia  the  groseneM  and  pollution  of  their 
ideas. 

The  first  of  thcw  allegorisera,  as  we  learu  from 
Laertius,  was  Anaxagoras,  who,  with  his  friend  Me- 
trodorus,  turned  Homer's  niytholo^  into  a  system  of 
ethics.  Next  came  Hereclides  Ponticus,  and  of  the 
tame  fables  made  as  good  a  sjstem  of  physics ;  which, 
to  show  us  with  what  kind  of  spirit  it  was  composed, 
he  entitled  AtiHntM  ton  kat  autou  [Jlomerou]  bkuh 
phanaanton.  And  last  of  all,  when  the  necessity 
Decame  more  pressing,  Proclus  undertook  to  show  that 
all  Homer's  fables  were  no  other  than  physical,  ethical, 
and  moral  allegories.        *        * 

DB  ROBERT  LOWTH— DB  C.  ^IIDDLETON — RKV.  W.  LAW 

— ^DR  ISAAC  WATTS — DR  RICHARD  HURD — ^DR  O. 

HORNE,  •DR  JOHN  JORTIN. 
i 

DbRobbbt  Lowth,  second  son  of  Dr  William 
Lowth,  was  born  at  Buriton,  in  Hampshire,  in  1710. 
He  entered  the  church,  and  became  successively 
bishop  of  St  David*8,  Oxford,  and  J^ondcm ;  he  died 
in  1787.  The  works  of  Lowth  display  both  genius 
and  levBin?*  They  consist  of  Prelectionjt  on  Hebrew 
Poetry^  a  Life  of  \ViUlam  of  Wt/keham^  a  Short  In- 
troduction  to  English  Grammar^  and  a  Translation  of 
I$aiah.  The  last  is  the  greatest  of  his  productions. 
The  spirit  of  eastern  poetry  is  rendered  with  fidelity, 
ek^gance,  ancl  sublimity ;  and  the  work  is  an  ines- 
timable contribution  to  biblical  criticism  and  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  exalted  strains  of  the  divine 
muse. 

Dr  Conters  Middleton,  distinguished  for  his 
admirable  Life  of  Cicd  o,  mixed  freely  and  eagerly  in 
the  religious  controversies  of  the  times.  One  writer, 
Dr  Matthew  Tlndal,  served  as  a  firebrand  to  the 
clergy.  Tindal  had  embraced  ])opery  in  the  reign 
of  James  XL,  but  afterwards  renounced  it  Being 
thus,  as  Drummond  the  poet  said  of  Ben  Johnson, 
'  of  either  religion,  as  versed  in  both,*  he  set  himself 
to  write  on  theology,  and  published  The  Rights  of  the 
CArisfida  Church  Asserted,  and  Christianity  as  Old  as 
the  Creation,  The  latter  had  a  decided  deistical 
tendency,  and  was  answered  by  several  divines,  as 
Dr  Conybeare,  Dr  Foster,  and  Dr  Waterland. 
Middleton  now  joined  in  the  argument,  and  wrote 
remarks  on  Dr  Waterland*s  manner  of  vindicating 
Scripture  against  Tindal,  which  only  increased  the 
conAision  by  adding  to  the  elements  of  discord.  He 
also  published  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  MiracuUms 
Powers  of  the  Church,  which  was  answered  by  seve- 
ral of  the  high  church  clergy.  These  treatises  have 
now  fallen  into  oblivion.  They  were  perhaps  useiiil 
in  preventing  religious  truths  from  stagnating  in 
that  lukewarm  age ;  but  in  adverting  to  them,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  fine  saying  of  Hall — *  While 
Protestants  attended  more  to  the  points  on  which 
they  differed  than  those  on  which  they  agreed,  while 
more  zeal  was  employed  in  settling  ceremonies  and 
defending  subtleties  than  in  enforcing  plain  revealed 
truths,  the  lovely  fruits  of  peace  and  charity  perished 
under  the  storms  of  controversy.* 

A  permanent  service  was  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  the  writings  of  the  Hev.  William 
Law  (1686-1761),  author  of  a  still  popular  work, 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,  which,  happening  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Dr  Johnson  at  college,  gave 
that  eminent  person  '  the  first  occasion  of  thinking 
in  earnest  of  religion  after  he  became  capable  of 
rational  inquiry.*  Law  was  a  Jacobite  nonconfor- 
mist: he  was  tutor  to  the  father  of  Gibbon  the 
historian. 

The  two  elementary  works  of  Dr  Isaac  Watts — 
his  Logic,  or  the  Right  Use  of  Reason,  published  in 
1724,  and  his  Improvement  of  the  Mind  (a  supplement 


to  the  former),  were  both  designed  to  advance  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Various  theological  treatises  were  also 
written  by  Watts. 

Dr  Richard  Hurd  (1720-1806),  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Warburton,  was  author  of  an  InifwhKtim 
to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  being  the  sabatance  of 
twelve  discourses  delivered  at  C^onbridge.  Hard 
was  a  man  of  taste  and  learning,  anthor  of  a  oom- 
mentary  on  Horace,  and  editor  of  Cowley's  works. 
He  rose  to  enjoy  high  church  preferment*  and  died 
bishop  of  Worcester,  after  having  declined  the  ar^- 
episcopal  see  of  Canterbury. 

Dr  George  Horme  (1730-1792)  was  anotiNr 
divine  whose  talents  and  learning  raised  him  to  the 
bench  of  bishops.  He  wrote  various  wxvka,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  Comatemtary  am  tki 
Booh  of  Psalms,  which  appeared  in  1776  in  two 
volumes  quarto.  It  is  still  a  text-book  wiUi  theolo- 
gical students  and  divines,  and  onitee  eztensife 
erudition  with  fervent  piety. 

Dr  John  Jortin  (1698-1770),  a  prebendary  of 
St  Paul*s  and  archdeacon  of  London,  was  an  emioeBt 
scholar,  and  an  independent  theologian.  He  wrote 
various  dissertations,  Remarhs  on  JScckaituHcal  £Rs» 
tory,  a  Life  of  Erasmus,  &c.  The  freedom  of  aooM 
of  his  strictures  gave  offence  to  the  high  dmrch 
clergy.  Of  a  similar  character,  but  less  orthodox  in 
his  tenets,  was  Dr  John  Jebb,  who  obtained  con* 
siderable  preferment  in  the  church,  which  he  re- 
signed on  imbibing  Socinian  opinions.  On  quitting 
the  church,  Jebb  studied  and  practised  as  a  fiAiysi- 
cian:  he  died  in  1786,  aged  fifty,  ilia  worin  on 
theology  and  other  subjects  form  three  Tohmiea. 

Of  the  other  theological  and  devotional  prodoc- 
tions  of  the  established  clergy  of  this  age,  there  ii 
only  room  to  notice  a  few  of  the  best.  The  dissrr 
tations  of  Bishop  Newton  on  various  parts  of  the 
Bible ;  the  Lectures  on  the  English  Church  CnfWiiiai, 
by  Archbishop  Seeker ;  Bishop  Law's  Cosusdermikm 
on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  and  his  R^fieetums  em  lis 
Life  and  Character  of  Christ,  are  all  works  of  stn- 
dard  excellence.  The  labours  of  Dr  Kennioot,  ia 
the  coUection  of  various  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  are  also  worthy  of  being  here  mentiooed  as 
an  eminent  service  to  sacred  literature. 
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GEORGE  WHITKFIELD— JOHN  WEfiLET. 

0>nnected  with  the  English  establishment^  jfl 
ultimately  separating  from  it,  were  those  two  rt* 
markable  men,  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  Both  wen 
highly  useful  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  tlaj 
enjoyed  a  popularity  rarely  attained  hj  divima 
George  WnnEnELD  was  born  in  Gknioester  ia 
1 7 14.  He  took  orders,  and  preached  in  London  with 
astonishing  success.  He  made  several  voyageits 
America,  where  he  was  equally  popular.  VHiiteW 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  prsMhtd 
them  with  incessant  activity,  and  an  doqnenoe  V" 
paralleled  in  its  effects.  As  a  popular  orator  hi 
was  passionate  and  vehement,  wielding  his  aodiencfi 
almost  at  will,  and  so  fascinating  in  his  style  and 
manner,  that  Hume  the  historian  said  he  was  wortk 
travelling  twenty  miles  to  hear.  He  died  in  Nev- 
bury.  New  England,  in  1770.  His  writings  aretme 
and  commonplace,  and  his  admirers  re^«tted  thst 
he  should  have  injured  his  fame  by  resoitiiif  te 
publication. 

John  Weslet  was  more  learned,  and  in  aU  le- 
spects  better  fitted  to  become  the  leader  and  fbonder 
of  a  sect.  His  father  was  rector  of  Epworth,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  John  was  bom  in  1703.  Hewn 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  and  his  brother  Charlei, 
and  a  few  other  students,  Uved  in  a  regular  system  of 
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pious  Btody  and  discipline,  whence  they  were  deno- 
minated Methodisti.    After  officiating  a  short  time 
as  curate  to  liii  father,  the  young  enthusiast  set 
off  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years.    Shortly  after  his  return  in  1738, 
1 1    he  commenced  fleld-preaching,  occasionally  travel- 
ling through  erery  part  of  Great  Bi:|tain  and  Ireland, 
wk^re  he  established  congregations  of  Methodists. 
Thousands  flocked  to  his  standard.    The  grand  doc- 
trine of  Wesley  was  universal  redemption,  as  con- 
tradistinguislied   from  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
particular  redemption,  and  his  proselytes  were,  by 
the  act  of  conversion,  made  regenerate  men.    The 
Methodists  also  received  lay  converts  as  preachers, 
who,  by  tlieir  itinerant  ministrations  and  unquench- 
I    able  enthusiasm,  contributed  materially  to  the  ex- 
tension  of  their  societies.    Wesley  continued  writ- 
injE,  preaching,  and  travelling,  till  he  was  eighty- 
eight  years  at  age;  his  apostolic  earnestness  and 
TeneraUe  appearance  procured  fur  him  everywhere 
profound  respect    He  had  preached  about  forty 
thoosand  sermons,   and   travelled    three  hundred 
thousand  miles.    His  highly  useful  and  laborious 
career  was  terminated  on  the  2d  of  March  1791. 
His  body  lay  in  a  kind  of  state  in  his  chapel  at 
London  the  day  previous  to  his  interment,  dressed 
in  his  clerical  habit,  with  gown,  casMtck,  and  band ; 
the  old  ckrical  cap  on  his  head,  a  Bible  in  one  hand, 
and  a  white  handkerchief  in  the  other.   The  funeral 
service  was  read  by  one  of  his  old  preachers.  *  When 
he  came  to  that  part  of  the  service,  ''  forasmuch  as 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of 
our  dear  brother,'*  his  voice  changed,  and  he  substi- 
tuted the  word  faiker;  and  the  feeling  with  which 
he  did  this  was  such,  that  the  congregation,  who 
were  sh^Ming  silent  tears,  burst  at  once  into  loud 
weeping.**    At  the  time  of  Wesley's  death,  the 
immber  of  Methodists  in  Europe,  America,  and  the 
West  India  islands,  was  80,000 :  they  are  now  above 
t  million — ^three  hundred  thousand  of  which  are  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    The  writings  and  jour- 
Bsls  of  Wesley  are  very  voluminous,  but  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  produced  any  one  valuable  work  in 
divinity  or  gencnl  Uteratnre. 


LARDinSB — HUGH  TARMER — ^DR  JAMES 
FOSTER — JOHN  LBLAND. 

Hie  Eng^h  dissenters  now  began  to  evince  their 
Kgard  for  learning  and  their  ardour  in  study.  Vs. 
Rathamikl  Lardxer  (1684-1768)  produced  some 
tKatises  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  theological 
itodent  His  works  fill  eleven  octavo  volumes. 
The  chief  is  his  CredibaUy  of  the  Gotpd  UUtory, 
psblished  between  1790  and  1757,  in  fifteien  volumes, 
nd  in  which  proofs  are  brought  firom  innumerable 
loiiroes  in  the  religious  history  and  literature  of  the 
Int  live  <senturies  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tlmity.  A  nother  voluminous  work,  entitled  A  Lar^ 
CoBeetiom  qfAxeieni  JewiA  and  Heathen  Teetimontea 
It  the  Truih  of  the  Christian  Beligion,  appeared  near 
tile  dose  of  the  author^s  hfe,  and  completed  a  design, 
which,  making  allowance  for  the  interruptions  occa- 
rioned  by  other  studies  and  writings  of  less  impor- 
tuce,  ooenpied  his  attention  for  fbr^-three  years. 

Htoh  Fariur  (1714-1787),  a  pupU  of  Dr  Dod- 
dridge, was  author  of  several  religious  treatises,  the 
■est  important  of  which  is  his  Dissertation  on 
MtraeUs,  a  work  of  dose  reasoning  and  profound 
tihoiiglit.  This  dissertation  was  published  in  1771, 
md  still  maintains  its  jdace  as  one  of  the  bulwarks 
cf  lerealed  rdigion. 

Dm  Jambs  Foster  (1697-1752)  is  worthy  of  no- 

*  SoBlbqrls  Life  of  WtdS7. 


tice  among  the  dissenting  divines,  as  having  obtidned 
the  poetical  praise  of  Pope.  He  was  originally  an 
Independent,  but  aiterwainis  joined  the  Baptists,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  London. 
He  wrote  Tracts  on  Heresy,  Discourses  on  Natural 
Religion  and  Social  Virtue,  and  other  theological 
works. 

John  Leljnd  (1691-1766)  was  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Protestant  dissenters  in  Dublin.  He 
wrote  A  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers  in  England^ 
and  an  daborate  work  on  the  Advantage  and  Neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  Jievehtion.  Tlie  former  is  a  solid 
and  valuable  treatise,  and  is  still  re^irded  as  one  of 
the  best  confutations  of  infidelity. 

DR  HUGH  BLAIR. 

The  Scottish  church  at  thi  i  time  also  contained 
some  able  and  accomplished  divines.  The  equality 
of  livings  in  the  northern  establishment,  and  the 
greater  amount  of  pastoral  labour  devolved  upon  its 
ministers,  are  unfavourable  for  studious  research  or 
profound  erudition.  The  Edinburgh  clergy,  how- 
ever, are  generally  men  of  talents  and  attainments, 
and  the  universities  occasionaUy  receive  some  of  the 
best  divines  ss  professors.  One  of  the  most  popidar 
and  influential  of  the  Scottish  clergy  was  Da  IlroH 
Blair,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1718.  *Hc  was  at  first 
minister  of  a  country  church  in  Fifcshire,  but,  being 
celebrated  for  his  pulpit  el(X[uencc,  he  was  succes- 
sivdy  preferred  to  the  Canongate,  Lady  Yester^s, 
and  the  High  Church  in  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
bdles  lettres,  which  extended  Sib  literary  reputation; 
and  in  1763  he  published  his  Dis$ertation  on  the 
Poems  of  Ossian^  a  production  evincing  both  critical 
taste  and  learning.  In  1777  appeared  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  Sermons,  which  was  so  well  received  that 
the  author  published  three  other  volumes,  and  a 
fifth  which  he  had  prepared,  was  printed  after  his 
death.  A  royal  pension  of  £200  per  annum  further 
rewarded  its  author.  Blair  next  published  his  i2Ae- 
torical  Lectures,  and  they  also  met  with  a  favourable 
reception.  Though  somewhat  hard  and  dry  in  style 
and  manner,  this  work  forms  a  usefhl  guide  to  the 
young  student:  it  is  carefully  arranged,  contains 
abundance  of  examples  in  every  department  of  lite- 
rary composition,  and  has  also  detailed  critidsms  on 
ancient  and  modem  authors.  The  sermons,  how- 
ever, are  the  most  valuable  of  Blair's  works.  They 
are  written  with  taste  and  elegance,  and  by  incul- 
cating Christian  morality  without  any  allusion  to 
controversial  topics,  are  suited  to  all  classes  of  Chris- 
tians. Profound  thought,  or  reasoning,  or  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  they  certainly  do  not  possess,  and 
in  this  respect  they  must  be  considered  inferior  to 
the  posthumous  sermons  of  Logan  the  poet,  which, 
if  occasionally  irregular,  or  faulty  in  style,  have 
more  of  devotional  uiiour  and  vivid  description.  In 
society  Dr  Blair  was  cheerful  and  polite,  the  friend 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  virtue.  His  predominant 
weakness  seems  to  have  been  vanity,  which  was 
soon  discovered  by  Bums,  in  his  memorable  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh  in  1787.  Blair  died  on  the  27th 
of  December  1800. 

[On  the  CfuUtvaiion  of  Taste.] 

[From  *  Blalr'B  Lectores.*] 

Such  studies  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  th«7 
exercise  our  reason  without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead 
to  inquiries  acute,  but  not  painful ;  profound,  but  not 
diy  or  abstruse,  They  strew  flowers  in  the  path  of 
science,  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent  in  some 
degree  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time 
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firom  that  more  toiltome  labour  to  which  it  muit  sub- 
mit in  the  acquisition  of  necenaiy  erudition  or  the 
inyeetigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  further  recommended  by 
the  happj  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce 
on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man  in  the  most 
actiTe  sphere  cannot  be  always  occupied  by  busineiis. 
Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the 
stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can  the  most  gay 
and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any  man  the 
power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must 
always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will 
frequently  Umguish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if 
they  have  not  some  employment  subsidiair  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall 
these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemploved  intervals, 
which  more  or  less  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be 
filled  up !  How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them 
in  any  way  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or 
more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind, 
than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study  of 
polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have 
acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  in- 
nocent and  irreproachable  amusement  for  his  leisure 
hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  perni- 
cious passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden 
to  himself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company, 
or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure 
the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this 
useful  purxK>se  to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may 
be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a  middle  station 
between  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those  of  pure 
intellect.  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always 
among  objects  so  low  as  the  former ;  nor  are  we  cap- 
able of  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  region  as  the 
latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after 
the  toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labours  of  abstract 
study  ;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attach- 
ments of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of 
virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared 
more  important  to  wise  men  than  to  tincture  them 
early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these 
to  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important 
duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of 
those  whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn. 
It  is  favourable  to  many  virtues.  Whereas,  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising 
symptom  of  youth;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their 
being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to 
drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuita  of 
life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind 
with  which  the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or 
less  connected.  A  cultivated  taste  increases  sensibi- 
lity to  all  the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giving 
them  frequent  exercise ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the 
more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  moren,  nee  i*init  esse  feros.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  histoiy  are  often  bringing  under 
our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish  in  our  minds 

}>ublic  spirit,  the  love  of  gloiy,  contempt  of  external 
brtune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illus- 
trious and  great. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement 
of  taste  and  of  virtue  is  the  same,  or  that  they  may 

*  These  poliHhed  arts  hare  humanlnMl  mankind, 
Softened  the  rude,  and  calmed  the  boUteroua  mind. 


always  be  expected  to  coexist  in  an  equal  dcfrsiu 
More  powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  aj^ly  are 
necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  wbiA 
too  frequently  prevail  among  mankind.  Elegant 
speculations  are  sometimes  found  to  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  inte- 
rior regions  of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  this 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is, 
in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  porifyinf.  From 
reading  the  most  admired  productions  of  genius, 
whether  in  poetrr  or  prose,  almost  eveiy  one  rises 
with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind;  and 
though  these  may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at 
least  to  be  ranked  among  the  means  of  difpoeing  the 
heart  to  virtue.  One  uiing  is  certain,  that  with- 
out possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong 
d^ree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sablioM 
parts  of  eloquence.  He  must  feel  what  a  good  msa 
feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move  or  to  interest  man- 
kind. They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honoiii^ 
virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  eia 
kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind 
those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  <^  ages ; 
and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  m<Ml 
distinguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  nces^ 
sanr  also  to  our  relishing  them  with  proper  taate  and 
feeling. 

[Difermce  betwem  Tatte  and  6bitiif.] 

[From  the  asme.] 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently.  joiMi 
together,  and  therefore,  by  inaccurate  thiuken,  ooa- 
founded.  They  signify,  however,  two  quite  diflennt 
things.    The  diffcTence  between  them  can  be  deai^ 

¥  Dinted  out,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remembor  it. 
aste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging ;  geiuus  in  the 
power  of  executing.  One  may  have  a  considenhk 
degree  of  ta^'tc  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fins 
arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius  for  com- 
position or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts ;  but  geaiu 
cannot  be  found  without  including  taste  alao.  QcniM^ 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  considexed  as  a  higgler  powv 
of  the  mind  than  taste.  Ocnius  always  imports  soom* 
thing  inventive  or  creative,  which  does  not  rest  in 
mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but 
which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  ex- 
hibit them  in  such  a  manner  as  strongly  to  impnss 
the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a  good 
critic ;  but  genius  is  further  neocssaiy  to  form  tht 
poet  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  w«d  ^ 
which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends  much  furtkcr 
than  to  the  objects  of  taste.  It  i:i  used  to  ugnUy  thsl  I 
talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from  nature  lor  . 
excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thu%  we  i^esk  : 
of  a  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  ftf 
poetry— -of  a  genius  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  aqr 
mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  snt 
particular  is,  I  have  said,  what  we  receive  from  astait. 
By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  grteatly  is- 
proved,  but  b^  them  alone  it  cannot  be  acQuired.  Af 
genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  a^ 
cording  to  the  usual  frugality  of  nature,  more  limitsd 
in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is  not  uncoounon 
to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excellent  taite  ii 
several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  eloquence,  all  together ;  but  to  find  one  whs 
is  an  excellent  performer  in  ail  these  arts,  is  mack 
more  rare,  or  ratner,  indeed,  such  a  one  is  not  to  bi 
looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one  who  ii 
equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards  sevoal  diii^ 
rent  professions  and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  tttji 
although  there  may  be  some  few  exceptions,  vet  m 
general  it  holds,  that  when  the  htaii  of  the  mind  ii 
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wholly  directed  towmrdi  lome  one  object,  ezduiiTB  in 
A  manner  of  others,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of 
eminence  in  that,  whatoTer  it  be.  The  rays  must 
oonTeige  to  a  point,  in  order  to  glow  intensely. 

{On  SublimUy,} 
[From  the  isme.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  in  words  the  precise  im- 
pression which  great  and  sublime  objects  make  npon 
ns  when  we  behold  them ;  but  evenr  one  has  a  con- 
oeption  of  it.  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  elevation 
and  ezpansion;  it  raises  the  mind  much  aboTe  its 
ordinary  state,  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder 
and  astonishment  which  it  cannot  well  express.  The 
emotion  is  certainly  delightful,  but  it  is  altogether  of 
the  serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  solemnity, 
even  approaching  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it 
when  at  its  height,  vety  distinfuishable  from  the  more 
gayand  brisk  emotion  raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in 
the  vast  and  boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by 
nature ;  such  as  wide  extended  plains,  to  which  the 
eve  can  see  no  limits,  the  firmament  of  heaven,  or 
the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastness 
produces  the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  space,  extended  in  length, 
makes  not  so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  depth. 
Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object,  jret  a 
hi^  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  pre- 
cipice or  tower,  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects 
which  lie  below,  is  stiU  more  so.  The  exoesnve  gran- 
deur of  the  firauunent  arises  from  its  height,  joined  to 
its  boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean  not  from 
its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and 
irresistible  force  of  that  mass  of  waten.  Wherever 
space  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  amplitude  or  great- 
ness of  extent  in  one  dimension  or  ouer  is  necessary 
to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  object, 
and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite 
space,  endless  numberi,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the 
mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imanned  that  vastness  or 
amplitude  of  extent  is  the  foundation  of  all  sub- 
'limity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  because 
many  objects  appear  sublime  which  have  no  relation 
to  space  at  all.  Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness 
of  sound.  The  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the 
roaring  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the 
sound  of  TBst  cataracts  of  water,  are  all  incontestable 
grand  objects.  '  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty 
thnnderings,  saying.  Hallelujah.'  In  general,  we 
may  observe  that  great  power  and  force  exerted 
always  raise  sublime  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
copious  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter. 
Hence  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  moun- 
tains ;  of  great  conflagrations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean 
and  ovoilowinff  waters :  of  tempests  of  wind ;  of  thun- 
der and  lightnmg ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  violence 
of  the  elements :  nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty 

C^er  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its 
ks  is  a  beautiful  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down 
with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  pre- 
sently becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions,  and  other 
animals  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons 
in  poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ; 
but  it  is  the  war-horse,  '  whose  neck  is  clotked  with 
thunder,'  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea.  The  en- 
gagement of  two  great  armies,  as  it  ii  the  highest 
exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  varietv  of 
sources  of  the  sublime,  and  has  accordingly  been^ 
always  considered  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
magnlfionit  spectacles  that  can  be  either  presented  to 
the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in  descrip- 
tion. 


For  the  Airther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and 
awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on  the  terrible,  tend 
greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness,  soli- 
tude, and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that 
elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce 
the  sublime  sensation  t  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the 
flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but  the  hoary 
mountains,  and  the  solitary  lake,  the  aged  forest,  and 
the  torrent  falling  over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  night 
scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firma- 
ment, when  filled  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast 
numben,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes 
the  imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur  than 
when  we  yiew  it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendour 
of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great  bell,  or  the 
striking  of  a  great  clock,  aie  at  any  time  grand,  buty 
when  heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  m  the  night, 
they  become  doubly  so.  Darkness  is  very  commonly 
applied  for  adding  sublimity  to  all  our  ideas  of  the 
Deity :  *  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion,  he  dwelleth 
in  the  thick  cloud.'    So  Milton  :— 

How  oft,  amldil 
Thldk  clouds  and  dark,  does  heaven's  lU  nding  Cttie 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobeoared. 
And  with  the  maij/uty  of  darkness,  tound 
Circles  his  throne. 

Observe  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced 
all  those  ideas  of  silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness*  whim 
he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  to  disdoae  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep  >^ 

Te  sabCerrsman  gods,  whose  awful  swsy 

The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  obey ; 

Oh,  Chaos,  hear !  and  Phlegethoo  profotmd  I 

Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  aioimd  I 

Give  me,  ye  great  tremendons  powers,  to  tell 

Of  scenes  and  wonders  In  the  depth  (rf  hdl ; 

QlTe  me,  your  mighty  secrets  to  dlqdaj 

From  thoee  black  realms  of  dsrlnifss  to  the  daj^-^HL 

Obscure  they  went ;  throui^  dreary  shades,  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead ; 

As  wander  traveOers  in  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moon's  donbtfU  and  malignant  Ught^-Jliyilea. 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as 
instances  of  sublime  writing,  thou^  in  themselves 
they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show,  by  the  efiect  of  them, 
that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us  belong  to 
the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  further  to  remark,  is  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  sublime.  Though  it  render  the  object  in« 
distinct,  the  impression,  however,  may  be  great ;  for, 
as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed,  it  is  one 
t^ing  to  make  an  idea  dear,  and  another  to  make  it 
affecting  to  the  imagination;  and  the  imagination 
may  be  strongly  affe^ed,  and,  in  fact,  ofVen  is  so,  by 
objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  conception.  Thus 
we  see  that  almoet  all  the  descriptions  given  us  of  tho 
appearances  of  supernatural  bemn,  carry  some  sub- 
limity, though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us 
be  confused  and  indistinct.  Their  sublimity  arises 
frcim  tiie  ideas,  which  thev  always  convev,  of  superior 
power  and  mif^ht,  joinea  with  an  awral  obscurity. 
we  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following 
noble  passage  of  the  book  of  Job  : — *  In  thoughts  from 
the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falieth  upon 
men,  fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling,  which  made 
all  my  bones  to  snake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before 
my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood  still ; 
but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image 
was  before  mine  eyes ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  hesrd 
a  voice — Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God !' 
(Job  iv.  15.)  No  ideas,  it  is  plain,  are  so  sublime  as 
those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being,  the  most  un- 
known, but  the  greatest  of  all  objects ;  the  infinity 
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lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been 
trifled  away ;  and  much  has  always  been  spent  in 
proviriion  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  me ;  but  I 
shall  not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble, 
if^  by  my  afuistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages 
gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstand the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labours  afford 
light  to  the  repositories  of  science,  and  add  oelebritj 
to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to  Boyle. 

Wlien  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with 
pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defective,  and  deliver 
it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  en- 
deavoured well.  That  it  will  immediately  become 
popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself;  a  few  wild 
blundem  and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work 
of  such  multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time 
furnish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  imoranoe 
into  contempt;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  pre- 
vail, and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some  who  dis- 
tinguiHh  desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary 
of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it 
is  hastening  to  publication,  some  words  are  budding 
and  some  falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be 
spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a 
whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  he  whose  de- 
sign includes  whatever  language  can  express,  must 
often  speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand ;  that  a 
writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  bv  eagerness  to  the 
end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  wearmess  under  a  task 
which  Scaliger  compares  to  the  labours  of  the  anvil 
and  the  mine;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always 
known,  and  what  is  known  is  not  always  present; 
that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise  vigi- 
lance, sliffht  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and 
casual  eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning; 
and  that  the  writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his 
memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for  that  which  yester- 
day he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which  will 
come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to*morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is 
omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is 
performed ;  and  though  no  book  was  ever  spared  out 
of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the  world  is  little 
solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  vet  it  may  gratify  curiosity 
to  inform  it,  that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written 
with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any 
patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of 
retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowen, 
but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness 
and  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of 
malignant  critioism  to  observe,  that  if  our  language  is 
not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt which  no  numan  powers  have  hitherto  com- 
pleted. If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now 
immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be 
yet,  afler  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and 
delusive;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge  and  co-ope- 
rating diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians  did  not 
secure  them  from  the  ceniiure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied 
critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon 
their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and 
give  their  second  edition  another  form,  I  may  surelv 
be  contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if 
I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would 
it  avail  me !  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the 

fave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds, 
therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having 
little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 

[Rejlecttona  on  Landing  at  Zona.] 

[From  the  *  Journey  to  the  Western  latos.*] 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which 
wat  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions. 
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whence  savage  clans  and  rowing  barbarians  derived 
the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blewings  of  religi<m. 
To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would 
be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be 
foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  ni 
from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past, 
the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  pce- 
■ent,  advances  us  in  the  dicnity  of  thinking  beinn. 
Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  phiIoso)£y 
as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoTcd  over  any 
grouna  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bnveiy, 
or  virtue.  The  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  pa- 
triotism would  not  gun  force  on  the  plains  of  Ifaia- 
thon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner  among 
the  ruins  of  lona. 

[PairaUd  between  Pope  emd  Drydoi.] 
[From  the  *  Lives  of  the  PoeCa.'3 

Pope  professed  to  have  learned  hia  poetry  from 
Diyden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportuni^  was  pre- 
sented, he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with  ob- 
varied  liberality ;  and  perhaps  his  character  may 
receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  compared  with  ui 
master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  disoem- 
ment  were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dirda 
than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  or  Dryden's  mind  wu 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission  of  his  poetical 
preiudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  tnoi^dbts 
ana  rugsed  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to 
apply  all  the  judgment  that  he  had.     He  wrote^  and 

Erofessed  to  write,  merely  for  the  people  ;  and  when 
e  pleased  others  he  contented  himself.  He  spent  bo 
time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  wiiich  was  already  ; 

food,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to 
e  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  veiy  little  !. 
consideration ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  ipon  j 
him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  m<Mneikt  mp- 
pened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  paiaed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind  ;  for  when  ne  had  ao 
pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no  further  aolicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy:   he  deaiied  to    ', 
excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  his « 
best :  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  tiw 
judgment  of  his  reader,  and  expectins  no  indil-  . 
gence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  Mniwlf    He  '| 
examined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and  pucti-  ;, 
lious  observation,  and  retouched  ertfy  part  with  ia-  j 
defatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  1^  nothing  to  U  ji 
foigiven.  >, 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  veiT  lone  in  hit  I 
hands,  while  he  considered  and  reoonnderad  than.  !| 
The  only  poems  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  i, 
written  with  such  regard  to  the  timet  as  mi|^t  hasiiin   '. 
their  publication,  were  the  two  satires  of  *Thiitf*  '■] 
eij^t,'  of  which  Dodsley  told  me  that  they  woe 
brought  to  him  by  the  author  that  they  might  bs    ' 
fairly  copied.    'Almost  every  line,'  he  said,  *«is 
then  written  twice  over ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  timuscript, 
which  he  sent  sometime  af&rwards  to  me  for  the  press, 
with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a  secoad 
time.' 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  winks  ensed  \ 
at  their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true.  Hb  pa-  ;> 
rental  attention  never  abandoned  them;  what  hs  I 
found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently  cwtwcted  ;; 
in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  rsrisid  jj 
the  *  Iliad,'  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  snpsr-  ! 
fections ;  and  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism '  received  mtmi 
improvements  after  its  first  anpearanoe.  It  will  stt 
dom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding  dssr* 
ness,  eleeance,  or  vigour. 

Pope  nad  perhaps  Uie  jud^ent  of  Dtydsn,  but 
Dxyden  certainly  wanted  the  diligsnce  of  Pops^ 
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happens  that  he  sees  oulj  frightful  precipices  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  rivers  are 
formed,  and  fountains  derive  their  original.  On  those 
places  next  the  highest  summits  vegetation  is  scarcely 
carried  on :  here  and  there  a  few  plants  of  the  most 
hardy  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold — 
either  continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  dis- 
turbed with  tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an 
eternal  covering  of  ice  and  snow,  that  seem  con- 
tinually  accumulating.  Upon  emerging  from  this 
war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and 
serener  region,  where  regetation  is  entirely  ceased — 
where  the  precipices,  composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rise 
perpendicularly  above  him ;  while  he  views  beneath 
nim  all  the  combat  of  the  elements,  clouds  at  his  feet, 
and  thunders  darting  upwards  from  their  bosoms  be- 
low. A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themsehes.  Circular  rainbows,  mock 
suns,  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the 
body  of  the  air,  and  the  traveller's  own  image  re- 
flected as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the  opposite  cloud. 

iA  Sketch  qfthe  UfUverteJ] 
[From  the  same.] 

The  world  may  be  considered  as  one  rast  mansion, 
where  man  has  been  admitted  to  enjoy,  to  admire, 
and  to  be  grateful.  The  first  desires  of  savage  nature 
are  merely  to  gratify  the  importunities  of  sensual  ap- 
petite, and  to  neglect  the  contemplation  of  things, 
barely  satisfied  with  their  enjoyment ;  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  all  the  wonders  of  creation,  have  but  little 
charms  for  a  being  taken  up  in  obviating  the  wants 
of  the  day,  and  anxious  for  precarious  sulMistenoe. 

Our  philosophers,  therefore,  who  have  testified  such 
surprise  at  the  want  of  curiosity  in  the  ignorant,  seem 
not  to  consider  that  they  are  usually  employed  in 
making  provisions  of  a  more  important  nature^in 
providing  rather  for  the  necessities  than  the  amuse- 
ments of  life.  It  is  not  till  our  more  pressing  wants 
are  sufficiently  supplied,  that  we  can  attend  to  the 
calls  of  curiosity ;  so  that  in  every  age  scientific  re- 
finement has  been  the  latest  effort  of  human  Industiy. 

But  human  curiosity,  though  at  first  slowly  excited, 
being  at  last  possessed  of  leisure  for  indulging  its  pro- 
pensity, becomes  one  of  the  greatest  amusements  of 
life,  and  gives  higher  satisfactions  than  what  even  the 
senses  can  afford.  A  man  of  this  disposition  turns 
all  nature  into  a  magnificent  theatre,  replete  with 
objects  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  fitted  up  chiefly 
for  his  happiness  and  entertainment ;  he  industriously 
examines  all  things,  from  the  minutest  insect  to  the 
most  finished  animal,  and  when  his  limited  organs 
can  no  longer  make  the  dis(|uisition,  he  sends  out  his 
imagination  upon  new  inquiries. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  auffust  and  striking 
than  the  idea  which  his  reason,  aided  by  his  imagina- 
tion, fumirthes  of  the  universe  around  him.  Astrono- 
mers tell  us  that  this  earth  which  we  inhabit  forms 
but  a  very  minute  part  in  that  great  assemblage  of 
bodies  of  which  the  world  is  composed.  It  is  a  mil- 
lion of  times  less  than  the  sun,  by  which  it  is  en- 
lightened. The  planets,  also,  which,  like  it,  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  sun's  influence,  exceed  the  earth  one 
thousand  times  in  magnitude.  These,  which  were  at 
first  supposed  to  wander  in  the  heavens  without  any 
fixed  path,  and  that  took  their  name  from  their  ap- 
parent deviations,  have  long  been  found  to  perform 
their  circuits  with  great  exactness  and  strict  r^ula- 
rity.  They  have  been  discovered  as  forming  with  our 
earth  a  system  of  bodies  circulating  round  the  sun, 
all  obedient  to  one  law,  and  impelled  by  one  com- 
mon influence. 

Modem  philosophy  has  taught  us  to  believe,  that 
when  the  great  Author  of  nature  began  the  work  of 
creation,  he  chose  to  operate  by  second  causes ;  and 


that,  suspending  the  constant  exertion  of  his  power, 
he  endued  matter  with  a  (quality  by  whidi  tb  uni- 
versal economy  of  nature  mi^t  be  continoed,  withmt 
his  immediate  assistance.  This  quality  ii  called  at- 
traction, a  sort  of  approximating  influence,  wldch  all 
bodies,  whether  terrestrial  or  ouettial,  are  found  to 
possess ;  and  which,  in  all,  increases  as  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  each  increases.  The  sun,  by  far  the  gi»at- 
est  body  in  our  system,  is,  of  consequence,  poMtaed 
of  much  the  greatest  share  of  this  attracting  pom ; 
and  all  the  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  are,  of 
coune,  entirely  subject  to  its  superior  infloenosi  Won 
this  power,  therefore,  left  uncontrolled  by  any  other, 
the  sun  must  quickly  have  attnU;ted  all  the  bodies  of 
our  celestial  system  to  itself ;  but  it  i<  equally  eoia- 
teracted  by  another  power  of  eoual  efficacy ;  namely, 
a  progressive  force  which  each  planet  received  whan  it 
was  impelled  forward  by  the  dirine  architect  vptm.  iu 
first  formation.  The  heavenly  bodi«i  of  our  lyilaa 
being  thus  acted  upon  by  two  oppoeing  powen; 
namely,  by  that  of  attraction,  which  di»wa  them  tih 
wards  the  sun,  and  that  of  impulsion,  iHiich  drivei 
them  straight  forward  into  the  great  Toid  of  spwi^ 
they  pursue  a  track  between  these  contniy  directuns; 
and  each,  like  a  stone  whirled  about  in  a  tling^  oky- 
ing  two  opposite  forces,  circulates  round  iti  gieit 
centre  of  heat  and  motion. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  is  the  bannonj  of  ov 
planetary  8}'stem  preserved.  The  tun,  in  the  midi^ 
gives  heat  and  light  and  circular  motion  to  the 
planets  which  surround  it :  Mercuir,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  per&rm  thor  eaa- 
stant  circuits  at  different  distances,  each  taking  op  a 
time  to  complete  its  revolutions,  proportioned  to  As 
greatness  of  the  circle  which  it  is  to  describe.  Tfas 
lesser  planets,  also,  which  are  attendants  upon  sqbm 
of  the  greater,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws ;  they  ci^ 
culate  with  the  same  exactness,  and  are  in  the  suae 
manner  influenced  by  their  respective  centres  fli 
motion. 

Besides  those  bodies  which  make  a  part  cf  en 
peculiar  system,  and  which  may  be  said  to  tmh 
within  its  great  circumference,  there  are  othcn  tkil 
frequently  come  among  us  from  the  most  distant  taeti 
of  space,  and  that  seem  like  dangerous  intrudefs  Vfm 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  nature.  These  are  oeasK 
whose  appearance  was  once  so  terrible  to 
and  the  theory  of  which  is  so  little  understood  at  _ 
sent;  all  we  know  is,  that  their  numbv  ii  maA 
greater  than  that  of  the  planets,  and  that,  like  thsM^ 
they  roll  in  orbits,  in  some  measure  obedient  to  nhr 
influence.  Astronomers  have  endeavoured  to  caks- 
late  the  returning  periods  of  many  of  Uiem  ;  but  si- 
perience  has  not,  as  yet,  confirmed  the  yeradtr  if 
their  investigations.  Indeed,  who  can  tell,  when  taMi 
vranderers  have  made  their  excursions  into  ethv 
worlds  and  distant  systems,  what  obstacles  m^  W 
found  to  oppose  their  progress,  to  accelerate  their  mih 
tions,  or  retard  their  return  t 

But  what  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  sketch  ii 
but  a  small  part  of  that  great  fabric  in  which  the 
Deity  has  thought  proper  to  manifest  his  wisdoa  sad 
omnijwtence.  There  are  multitudes  of  other  bsdki 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  that  lie  too  M* 
mote  for  examination  ;  these  have  no  motion  io^  ii 
the  planets  are  found  to  possess,  and  are  thsiiftw 
called  fixed  stars ;  and  fix>m  their  extreme  TsllliiMJ 
and  their  immense  distance,  philooophen  havt  Wa 
induced  to  suppose  them  to  be  suns  resembliBf  thil 
which  enlivens  our  system.  As  the  imaginatisB,  iiiS 
once  excited,  is  seldom  content  to  stop,  it  has  fli^ 
nished  each  with  an  attendant  system  of  planeti  k^ 
longing  to  itself,  and  has  even  induced  some  todsplM 
the  fate  of  those  systems  whose  imaginsd  ibi% 
which  sometimes  happens,  have  beooma  no  liH* 
visible. 
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Bat  coDJectoies  of  thia  kind,  which  no  reamning  can 
a#cettain  nor  experiment  reach,  are  rather  amusing 
than  lueful.  Thoudi  we  see  the  greatuera  and  wiH- 
dom  of  the  Deitj  in  all  the  seenuDg  worldii  that 
miifoand  us,  it  is  our  chief  concern  to  trace  him  in 
that  which  we  inhabit.  The  examination  of  the  earth, 
the  wonders  of  its  contrivance,  the  history  of  its  advan- 
tages, or  of  the  seeming  defects  in  its  formation,  are 
the  proper  business  of  the  natural  historian.  A  de- 
scription of  this  earth,  its  animals,  vegetables,  and 
minerals,  is  the  most  delightful  entertainment  the 
mind  can  be  furnished  with,  as  it  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  osefuL  I  would  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  con- 
chide  these  commonplace  speculations  with  an  obser- 
Tmtion  which,  I  hope,  is  not  entirely  so. 

A  use,  hitherto  not  much  insisted  upon,  that  may 
malt  fiom  the  contemplation  of  celestial  magnifi- 
cence, is,  that  it  will  toach  us  to  make  an  allowance 
for  the  apparent  irregularities  we  find  below.  When- 
ever we  can  examine  the  works  of  the  Deitv  at  a  pro- 
per point  of  distance,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  or  his 
desi^,  we  see  nothing  but  uniformity,  beauty,  and 
precision.  The  heavens  present  us  with  a  plan  which, 
tJioagh  inexpressibly  magnificent,  is  yet  regular  be- 
yond the  power  of  invention.  "Whenever,  therefore, 
we  find  any  apparent  defects  in  the  earth,  instead 
of  attempting  to  reason  ourselves  into  an  opinion 
that  they  are  beautiful,  it  will  be  wiser  to  say  that 
we  do  not  behold  them  at  the  proper  point  of  dis- 
tance, and  that  our  eye  is  laid  too  close  to  the  ob- 
i'eets  to  take  in  the  regularity  of  their  connection. 
n  shorty  we  may  conclude  that  God,  who  is  regular 
in  his  mat  productions,  acts  with  equal  uniformity 
in  tlM  little. 


{Seenery  of  the  SecKoatUJ] 


[From  the  same.] 


nose  who  have  been  much  upon  our  coasts  know 
that  there  are  two  dififerent  kinds  of  shores — that 
which  slants  down  to  the  water  with  a  gentle  declivity, 
and  that  which  rises  with  a  precipitate  boldness,  and 
■eenu  set  as  a  bulwark  to  repel  the  force  of  the  in- 
vading deeps.  It  is  to  such  shores  as  these  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  ffuU  kind  resort,  as  the  rocks  offer 
flwm  a  retreat  for  their  young,  and  the  sea  a  sufficient 
mpplj.  It  is  in  the  cavities  of  these  rocks,  of  which 
the  snore  is  composed,  that  the  vast  variety  of  sea- 
fowl  retire  to  breed  in  safety.  The  waves  beneath, 
thai  eontinoall^  beat  at  the  base,  often  wear  the  shore 
into  an  impending  boldness,  so  that  it  seems  to  iut 
oat  over  the  water,  while  the  racing  of  the  sea  makes 
the  place  inaccessible  from  below.  These  are  the 
ntoamaas  to  which  sea-fowl  chiefly  resort,  and  bring 
ap  their  young  in  undisturbed  security. 

nose  who  uve  never  observed  our  lioldest  coasts, 

haYO  no  idea  of  their  tremendous  sublimity.     The 

boosted  works  of  art,  the  highest  towers,  and  the  no- 

blcet  domes,  are  but  ant-hills  when  put  in  comparison ; 

the  lin^  earity  of  a  rock  often  exhibits  a  coping 

higher  Sum  the  ceiling  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.    The 

feee  of  the  shore  offers  to  the  riew  a  wall  of  mavtive 

Moae  ten  times   higher  than   our  tallest  steeples. 

What  dioald  we  think  of  a  precipice  three  quarters 

of  a  mile  in  height  1  and  yet  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda 

are  still  huher !    What  must  be  our  awe  to  approach 

the  edge  of  that  impending  height,  and  to  look  down 

M  the  unfathomable  vacuity  below ;  to  ponder  on  the 

toxen  of  ftlling  to  the  bottom,  where  tne  waves  that 

RPsU  like  monntains  are  scarcely  seen  to  curl  on  the 

in&oe»  and  the  roar  of  an  ocean  a  thousand  leagues 

knad  appears  softer  than  the  murmur  of  a  brook  t    It 

ii  in  these  formidable  mansions  that  myriads  of  sea- 

fewl  are  for  ever  seen  sporting,  flying  in  security 

dovD  the  depth,  half  a  mile  beneath  the  feet  of  the 


spectator.  The  crow  and  the  chough  avoid  those 
frightful  precipices;  they  choose  smaller  heights, 
where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  tempest ;  it  is  the 
cormorant,  the  garmet,  the  tarrock,  and  the  teme,  that 
venture  to  these  dreadful  retreats,  and  claim  an  un- 
disturbed possession.  To  the  spectator  from  above, 
those  birds,  though  some  of  them  are  above  the  size 
of  an  eagle,  seem  sitircc  as  larve  as  a  swallow,  and 
their  loudest  screaming  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  shores  are  not  so  formid- 
able. Though  they  may  rise  two  hundred  fathom 
above  the  surfacii,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  water 
fontakos  the  shore  at  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and 
leaves  a  noble  and  delightful  walk  for  curiosity  on 
the  beach.  Not  to  mention  the  variety  of  shells  with 
which  the  sand  is  strewed,  the  lofty  rocks  that  hang 
over  the  spectator's  head,  and  that  seem  but  just  kept 
from  falling,  produce  in  him  no  unpleasing  gloom. 
If  to  this  be  added  the  fluttering,  the  screaming,  and 
the  puniuits  of  myriads  of  water-birds,  all  either  in- 
tent on  the  duties  of  incubation,  or  roused  at  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  nothing  can  compose  a  scene 
of  more  ])eculiar  solemnity.  To  walk  along  the  shore 
when  the  tide  is  departed,  or  to  sit  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rock  when  it  is  come  in,  attentive  to  the  various 
sounds  that  gather  on  every  side,  above  and  below, 
may  raise  the  mind  to  its  hichest  and  noblest  exer- 
tions. The  Bolenm  roar  of  tne  waves  swelling  into 
and  subsiding  from  the  vast  caTems  beneath,  the 
piercing  note  of  the  gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the 
piillemot,  the  loud  note  of  the  auK,  the  scream  of  the 
heron,  and  the  hoarse  deep  periodical  croaking  of  the 
cormorant,  all  unite  to  furnish  out  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  and  turn  the  mind  to  Ilim  who  is  the 
essence  of  all  sublimity. 

[^Onthe  TncreaKd  Lnv€  of  Life  icith  A^."] 
[Frmn  Ooldsmlth's  Easays.] 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases 
our  desire  of  living.  Thr^o  dang(.*rs  which,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  wo  had  learned  to  despise,  assume 
new  terrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our  caution  increasing 
as  our  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  lost  the  prevail- 
ing pasHioii  of  the  mind,  arul  the  small  remainder  of 
life  id  taken  up  in  useless  etforts  to  keep  oif  our  end, 
or  provide  for  a  cttntinucd  exigence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which 
even  the  wise  are  liable  !  If  I  should  judge  of  that 
part  of  life  whicli  lies  before  me  by  that  which  I  have 
already  seen,  the  pro!>^*t  is  hideous.  Experience 
tells  me  that  inv  jto-'tt  enjoyments  have  bnju^ht  no 
real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I 
have  felt  arc  stronger  than  tho<io  which  arc  yet  to 
come.  Yet  cxpericure  and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ; 
hope,  more  puvrcrful  than  either,  dresses  out  the  dis- 
tant prosi>cct  in  fancied  lK*auty ;  some  happiness,  in 
long  pcrj*i)ective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue;  and, 
like  a  lu^<ing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  in- 
creases my  anlour  to  continue  the  game. 

Whence,  then,  is  this  increased  love  of  life,  which 
grows  upon  us  with  our  years  ?  whence  comes  it,  that 
we  thus  make  greater  cflforts  to  preserve  our  existence 
at  a  period  when  it  bei^omes  scarce  worth  the  keeping! 
Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to  the  pnutcrvation  of 
mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while  she  les- 
sens our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of 
everr  pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  ?  Life 
would  1)0  insupx>orta1)le  to  an  old  man  who,  loaded 
with  iufinnitics,  feared  death  no  more  than  when  in 
the  vigour  of  manhood  ;  the  numberless  calamities  of 
decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  his 
own  hand,  to  terminate  the  scene  of  misery ;  but  hap- 
pily the  contempt  of  death  forsakes  him  at  a  time 
when  it  could  only  be  prejudicial,  and  life  acquires 
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an  imagixutry  Talue  in  proportion  as  its  real  Talue  is 
no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  erery  object  around  us  increases 
in  general  from  the  length  of  our  acquaintance  with 
it.  'I  would  not  choose,'  says  a  French  philosopher, 
'  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  with  which  I  had  oeen 
long  acquainted.'  A  mind  long  habituated  to  a  cer> 
tain  set  of  objects  insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing 
them ;  risits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them 
with  reluctance.  From  hence  proceeds  the  ararice 
of  the  old  in  erery  kind  of  possession  ;  they  lore  the 
world  and  all  that  it  produces ;  they  lore  life  and  all 
its  advantages,  not  because  it  ffires  them  pleasure, 
but  because  they  hare  known  it  long. 

Chinranf  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China, 
commanded  that  all  who  were  unjustly  detuned  in 
prison  during  the  preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free. 
Among  the  number  who  came  to  thank  their  deliTerer 
on  this  occasion  there  appeared  a  majestic  old  man, 
who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  addressed  him  as 
follows:  'Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch, 
now  eighty-fire  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  I  was  impnsoned, 
though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or  without  bemg  eren 
confronted  bj  my  accusers.  I  hare  now  lired  in 
solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
am  grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with 
the  splendour  of  that  sun  to  which  you  hare  restored 
me,  I  hare  been  wandering  the  streets  to  find  out 
some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or  remember 
me ;  but  my  friends,  my  family,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit  me,  then,  0  Chin- 
rang,  to  wear  out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my 
fonner  prison ;  the  walls  of  my  dungeon  are  to  me 
more  pleasing  than  the  mont  splendid  palace :  I  hare 
not  long  to  lire,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed — in 
that  prison  from  whence  you  were  pleased  to  release 
me.' 

The  old  roan's  pasnion  for  confinement  is  similar  to 
that  we  all  hare  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  the 
prison,  we  look  round  with  discontent,  are  displeased 
with  the  alKMle,  and  yet  the  length  of  our  captirity 
only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  cell.  The  trees  we 
hare  planted,  the  house:}  we  have  built,  or  the  pos- 
terity we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to 
earth,  and  imbitter  our  parting.  Life  bucs  the  young 
like  a  new  acquaintance  ;  the  companion,  as  yet  un- 
exhausted, is  at  once  instructive  and  amusing;  its 
company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  re- 
garded. To  us,  who  arc  declined  in  years,  life  appears 
like  an  old  friend ;  its  jests  hare  been  anticipated  in 
former  conversation  ;  it  has  no  now  story  to  make  us 
smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  to  surprise, 
yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of  every  enjoyment,  still 
we  love  it;  husband  the  wasting;  trcoHure  with  in- 
creasing frugality,  and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  an- 
guish in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere, 
brave,  an  EncliAhman.  He  had  a  complete  fortune  of 
his  own,  and  the  love  of  the  king  his  master,  which 
was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life  opened  all  her  treasures 
before  him,  and  promised  a  lon^  succession  of  future 
happiness.  He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment,  but 
was  disgusted  even  at  the  beginning.  He  professed 
an  aversion  to  living,  was  tired  of  walking  round  the 
same  circle ;  had  tried  every  enjo}incnt,  and  found 
them  all  grow  weaker  at  cverr  repetition.  •  If  life 
be  in  youth  so  displeasing,'  cried  he  to  himself, '  what 
will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  1  if  it  be  at  present 
indifferent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable.  This 
thought  imbittered  every  reflection ;  till  at  last,  with 
all  the  serenity  of  perverted  reason,  he  ended  the 
debate  with  a  pistol !  Had  this  self-deluded  man 
been  apprised  that  exi<itence  grows  more  desirable  to 
111  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  have  then  faced  old 


age  without  shrinking;  he  would  hare boldlj dared  to 
live,  and  served  that  society  by  his  future  avidaitj 
which  he  basely  ix^ured  by  ms  deeertion. 

U  City  Ni^trPiKC'i 
[From  the '  CItian  ol  the  World.*] 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two ;  the  expiring  t^ter 
rises  and  sinks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  for]geti  the 
hour  in  slumber ;  the  laborious  and  the  happy  an  at 
rest ;  and  nothing  wakes  but  meditation,  guilt,  iweliy, 
and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more  fills  the  de- 
stroying bowl ;  the  robber  walks  hia  midni^t  round ; 
and  the  suicide  lifU  his  guilty  arm  acainat  his  om 
sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  orer  the  page  of 
antiquity  or  the  sallies  of  contemporaiy  gcmus,  b«t 
pursue  the  solltaiy  walk,  where  ranitj,  erer  duuigin^ 
but  a  few  hours  past  walked  before  me — where  she 
kept  up  the  pa^^eant,  and  now,  like  »  frovard  duM, 
seems  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around  t  The  dving  lamp 
feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam ;  no  sound  is  heard  bat 
of  the  chiming  clock  or  the  distant  watdi-d<f ;  all 
the  bustle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten.  An  hoar 
like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of  hunaB 
vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  tcmporair  soli- 
tude will  be  made  continual,  and  the  city  itself^  like 
its  inhabitants,  fade  away,  and  leave  a  desert  in  its 
room. 

What  cities,  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed 
in  existence,  had  their  victories  as  ^cat,  joy  as  joit 
and  as  unbounded,  and,  with  short-sightca  pfesomp- 
tion,  promised  themselres  immortality !  Posterity  cu 
hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some;  the  sorrowful 
trareller  wanders  over  the  awful  rains  of  othen; 
and,  as  he  behcdds,  he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the 
transience  of  erery  sublunaiy^MSKssion. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  onr 
with  weeds ;  there  their  senate  house,  but  now  the 
haunt  of  erery  noxious  reptile.  Temples  and  theatres 
stood  here,  now  only  an  undistinguished  heap  of  raia. 
They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarice  fiisl  made 
them  feeble.  llie  rewards  of  state  were  confbned  os 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  memben  of  society. 
Their  nchos  and  opulence  inrited  the  invadcn,  vho^ 
though  at  first  repulsed,  returned  again.eonqnerad  kj 
perseverance,  ana  at  last  swept  tha  dtundants  iato 
undistinguished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  thoM  streets,  wUeh  bat  sobm 
few  hours  ago  were  crowded !  And  those  who  appesr 
now  no  longer  wear  their  dail^  mask,  nor  attempt  to 
hide  their  kwdness  or  their  misefy. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  stieets  their  coack, 
and  find  a  short  repose  from  wretdiedness  at  the  doon 
of  the  opulent !  These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  fl^ 
phans,  whose  circumstances  are  too  humble  to  enectn* 
dress,  and  whose  distresses  are  too  great  eren  for  pitj' 
Their  wretchedness  excites  rather  horror  than  pi^> 
Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  otben 
emaciated  with  disease.  The  world  hiui  disclaiai' 
them :  society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distrsB,  tf^ 
has  given  them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  X^ 
poor  shivering  females  have  once  seen  happier  iHJ^ 
and  been  flattered  into  beauty. 

\Vhy,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  te  n^ 
ferings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve  t  Poor  huawWi 
creatures !  the  world  will  give  tou  reproachmb  ^ 
will  not  give  you  relief.  The  slightest  misfurtsa* 
of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness  d  ^ 
rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloqaBB^ 
and  held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympsfktic 
sorrow.  The  poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  oj  evt^ 
subordinate  species  of  tyranny ;  and  erery  law  wUA 
gives  others  security  becomes  an  enemy  to  then. 
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and  every  walk  of  art  Hii  eulogium  on  the  queen 
of  France  is  a  maiter-pieoe  of  pathetic  composition ; 
sn  select  are  its  images,  so  fhiaght  with  tenderness, 
and  so  rich  with  oolours  **  dipt  in  heayen,**  that  he 
who  can  read  it  without  rapture  may  have  merit  as 
a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  taste 
and  sensibility.  His  imagination  is,  in  truth,  only 
too  proUflc :  a  worid  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in 
the  midst  of  chimericsl  alarms — is  the  dupe  of  his 
own  eucfaantmoits,  and  starts,  like  Prospero,  at  the 
•pecfaqs  of  his  own  creation.  His  intellectual  views 
in  genend,  however,  are  wide  and  variegated,  rather 
than  distiiict ;  and  the  light  he  has  let  in  on  the 
British  oonstitation,  in  particular,  resembles  the 
coloured  eflfblgence  of  a  painted  medium,  a  kind  of 
mimic  twilight;  solemn  imd  soothing  to  the  senses, 
bat  better  fitted  for  ornament  than  use.** 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  considered  that  Burke's 
best  style  was  before  the  Indian  business  and  the 
French  Revolatioo  had  inflamed  him.  It  was  more 
chaste  and  simple ;  but  his  writings  and  speeches  at 
this  period  can  haid^  be  said  to  equal  his  later 
prodoctioaa  in  Tigoor,  fimcy,  or  originality.  The 
excitement  ct  the  times  seemed  to  give  a  new 
derelepOMOfe  to  his  mental  energies.  The  early 
speedMi  hate  most  constitutional  and  practical  value 
— tfaa  kto  ones  most  genius.  The  former  are  a  solid 
and  dmnUestnictiire,  and  the  latter  its '  Corinthian 


[fVsn  As  /gpesA  on  ChneUiatuM  wbA  Ammea,  1775.] 


Mr  Spenhsr,  I  cannot  pevail  on  myself  to  huiry 
over  the  gw>  eonsidefation.    It  is  ^ood  for  us  to  m 
hsvSL    We  stead  when  we  have  an  immense  view  of 
what  is,  and  what  is  past.   Clouds,  indeed,  and  dark- 
ness, rest  nson  the  future.    Let  us,  howerer,  before 
we  descend  nmn  this  noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this 
growth  of  our  national  prosperity  has  happened  within 
the  short  period  cf  the  life  of  man.    It  has  happened 
within  sixt^-ei^t  years.   There  are  those  alive  whose 
memoiy  mis^t  touch  the  two  extremities.    For  in- 
stance, my  Lofd  Bathurst  might  remember  all  the 
stages  of  the  progrsss.    He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at 
least  to  be  made  to  oomprdiend  sueh  things.    He  was 
then  old  snoagh  acta  parmtum  jam  legere,  et  qua  nt 
poteril  eognotem  vmiui.    Suppose,  sir,  that  the  angel 
of  this  auspioous  youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues 
which  mads  him  one  of  the  most  amiable,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had  opened 
to  him  in  viuon,  that,  when  in  the  fourth  generation, 
the  third  prince  of  the  house  of  DrunswidE  had  sat 
twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that  nation,  which  (bv 
the  happy  issue  of  moderate  and  healing  councUs) 
was  Co  be  made  Great  Britain,  he  should  see  his  son, 
lord-chancellor  of  England,  turn  bock  the  current  of 
henditaiy  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him  to  a 
hitler  rank  S  peerage,  whilst  he  enriched  the  family 
irith  a  new  one.    If  amidst  these  bright  and  happy 
scenes  of  domestic  honour  and  prosperity  that  angel 
should  have  drawn  up  the  curtam,  and  unfolded  the 
riring  glories  of  his  countiy,  and  whilst  he  was  garing 
with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of 
England,  the  Genius  should  point  out  to  him  a  little 
ipeck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  inte- 
rest, a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed 
body,  and  should  tell  him — *  Young  man,  there  in 
Asaerica    which  at  this  day  serres  for  little  more 
Umu  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men  and 
UDoottth  manners ;  yet  shall,  before  you  taste  of  death, 
diow  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which 
aov  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.    Whatever  Eng- 
jasd  has  been  growing  to  1^  a  progresnive  increase  of 
improvement,  brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by 

•  Bsnis  Works,  9d  edition,  voL  ir.  p^  89. 


succe^wiou  of  civilittin^  conquests  and  civilising  settle- 
ments in  a  iieried  of  itcventeen  hundred  years,  you 
shall  sec  as  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  the 
course  of  a  single  life !'  If  this  state  of  his  country 
had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  the 
sanguine  credulity  of  vouth,  and  all  the  fer\-id  glow 
of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  it  t  Fortunate 
man,  he  has  lived  to  sec  it  I  Fortunate,  indeed,  if  he 
lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect  and 
cloud  the  setting  of  his  day  I     *    * 

You  cannot  station  garrisons  in  every  part  of  these 
deserts.  If  you  drive  the  people  from  one  place,  thev 
will  cany  on  their  annual  tillage,  and  remove  witn 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  another.  Many  of  the  people 
in  the  back  settlements  are  already  little  attacned  to 
particular  situations.  Already  they  have  topped  the 
Appalachian  mountains.  From  thence  they  behold 
before  them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich,  level 
meadow ;  a  square  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over  this 
they  would  wander  without  a  possibility  of  restraint ; 
they  would  change  their  manners  with  the  habits  of 
their  life ;  would  soon  forget  a  government  by  whidi 
they  were  disowned ;  would  become  hordes  of  English 
Tartars,  and,  pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified 
frontiers  a  fierce  and  irresistible  cavalrv,  become 
masters  of  your  governors  and  your  counsellors,  your 
collectors  and  comptrollers,  and  all  the  slaves  that 
adhere  to  them.  Such  would,  and  in  no  long  time 
must  be,  the  effect  of  attempting  to  forbid  as  a  crime, 
and  to  suppress  as  an  evil,  the.  command  and  blessinc 
of  Providence — *  increase  and  multiply.'  Such  would 
be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavour  to  keep  as  a  lair 
of  wild  bMists  that  earth  which  God,  by  an  express 
charter,  has  given  to  the  children  of  men.  Far  dif- 
ferent, and  surely  much  wiser,  has  been  our  policy 
hitherto.  Hitherto  we  have  invited  our  people,  by 
every  kind  of  bounty,  to  fixed  establishments.  We 
have  invited  the  husbandman  to  look  to  authority  for 
his  title.  We  have  taught  him  piously  to  believe  in 
the  mysterious  virtue  of  wax  and  parchment.  We 
have  thrown  each  tract  of  land,  as  it  was  peopled, 
into  diMtricts,  that  the  ruling  power  should  never  be 
wholly  out  of  sight  We  have  settled  all  we  could, 
and  we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement  with 
government. 

Adhering,  sir,  as  I  do  to  this  policy,  as  well  as  for 
the  reasons  I  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new  project 
of  hedging  in  population  to  be  neither  prudent  nor 
practicable. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  marine 
enterprises,  would  be  a  more  easy  task,  I  freely  con- 
fess it.  We  have  shown  a  disposition  to  a  system  of 
this  kind ;  a  disposition  even  to  continue  the  restraint 
afler  the  offence;  looking  on  ourselves  as  rivals  to 
our  colonies,  and  pentuaded  that  of  course  we  must 
gain  all  that  they  shall  lone.  Muoh  mischief  we  may 
certainly  do.  The  power  inadequate  to  all  other 
things  is  often  more  than  sufficient  for  this.  I  do 
not  look  on  the  direct  and  immediate  power  of  the 
colonics  to  resist  our  violence  as  very  formidable. 
In  this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  when  I 
consider  that  we  have  colonies  for  no  purpot<e  but  to 
be  serviceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  understand- 
ing a  little  preposterous  to  make  them  unserviceable, 
in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I  thought,  exploded  pro- 
blem of  tyranny,  which  proposes  to  beggar  its  subjects 
into  submission.  But  remember,  when  you  have  com- 
pleted your  system  of  impoverishment,  that  nature 
still  proceeds  in  her  ordinary  course ;  and  that  dis- 
content will  increase  with  misery ;  and  that  there  are 
critical  moments  in  the  fortunes  of  all  states,  when 
they  who  are  too  weak  to  contribute  to  your  prospe- 
rity, may  be  strong  enough  to  complete  your  ruin. 
i>poliatu  anna  ni^rrunt. 
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himflelf,  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  Bat  even 
so,  1  do  not  find  him  blained  for  reprehending,  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  verbal  asperity,  those 
ill-natared  neighbours  of  his  who  yisited  his  dung- 
hill to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures 
on  his  miserr.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my 
eneiniea  in  the  sate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  de- 
ceive myself^  if  in  this  hard  season  I  would  give  a 
peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fame  and 
hoooar  in  the  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a 
lew.  It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indul- 
gence for  those  who  are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all 
of  US  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as  we  are  made  to  shrink 
from  {Hun,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  an  instinct ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  always 
in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who 
ou^t  to  have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me ;  they 
who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity,  am  in  the 
place  of  ancest<Miii.  I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation 
(which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act  of  piety, 
which  he  would  have  performed  to  mo ;  I  owe  it  to 
him  to  show,  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  would  have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent. 

■ 

[The  British  M<manAy,'\ 

The  learned  professors  of  the  rights  of  man  regard 
prescription,  not  as  a  title  to  bar  all  claim,  set  up 
against  old  possession,  but  they  look  on  prescription 
itself  as  a  bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor. 
Tbej  bold  an  immemorial  possession  to  be  no  more 
than  a  long  continued,  and  therefore  an  aggravated 
injustice.  Such  are  their  ideas,  such  their  religion, 
and  such  their  law.  But  as  to  our  country  and  our 
nee,  as  long  as  the  well-compacted  structure  of  our 
chareh  and  state,  the  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies  of 
that  ancient  law,  defended  by .  reverence,  defended  by 
power,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  temple,  shall  stand 
luvioLfcte  on  the  brow  of  the  British  Sion — as  long  as 
ihe  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced 
l»  the  Olden  of  the  state,  shall,  like  the  proud  keep 
of  Windsor,  rising  in  the  mi^esty  of  pro|K)rtion,  and 
girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval 
Wweci — as  long  as  this  awful  structure  shall  oversee 
and  cuaid  the  subjected  land,  so  long  the  mounds 
nad  dikes  of  the  low  fat  Bedford  Level  will  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  all  the  pickaies  of  all  the  lerellers 
of  France.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
and  his  faithful  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  of 
this  roalm — the  triple  ooiti  whidi  no  man  can  break ; 
the  solemn,  sworn,  constitutional  frankpledge  of  this 
nation  i  the  firm  guarantee  of  each  other's  being  and 
each  other's  rights ;  the  joint  and  several  securities, 
each  in  its  pl^se  and  order  for  trtrj  kind  and  every 
quality  of  property  and  of  dignity — as  long  as  these 
endore,  so  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe ;  and  we 
an  nil  safe  together — the  high  from  the  blights  of 
envy  and  the  spoliations  of  rapacity ;  the  low  from 
the  iron  huid  oi  oppression  and  the  msolent  spurn  of 
contennt* 

[ Jforif  Antomette^  Quem  of  FraneeJ] 
CWwa'RsflsetlensonthsBevolutlonin  Frsoos.*] 

It  if  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ; 
and  eurelj  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
■esmed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her 
Jiiii  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the 
derated  sphere  she  just  b^an  to  move  in — ^slittering 
Hke  the  morning  star  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and 
jowm  Oh !  what  a  revolution !  and  what  a  heart  must 
I  nave  to  contenmLate  without  emotion  that  elevation 
thai  fall  I  Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added 
of  Tea«ation  to  that  enthusiastic,  distant,  re- 
■peetfnl  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 


the  sharn  antidote  against  diHgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom  ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to 
see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gal- 
lant men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cava- 
liers. I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped 
from  their  scabbards  to  aven^  even  a  look  that  threat- 
ened her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone. 
That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has 
succeeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished 
for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submis- 
sion, that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of 
the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself, 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly 
sentiment  and  neroic  enterprise  is  eone !  It  is  gone, 
that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour, 
which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  cour^ 
age  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  what- 
ever it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half 
its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

ITfte  Order  qf  NobiUty.] 
[From  the  ssme.] 

To  be  honoured  and  even  privil^fed  by  the  laws, 
opinions,  and  inveterate  usages  of  our  country,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  prejudice  of  ages,  has  nothing  to 
provoke  horror  and  indignation  in  any  man.  Even 
to  be  too  tenacious  of  those  privileges  is  not  abso- 
lutely a  crime.  The  strong  struggle  in  every  indivi- 
dual to  preserve  possession  of  what  he  has  found  to 
belong  to  him,  and  to  distinguish  him,  is  one  of  the 
securities  against  injustice  and  despotism  implanted 
in  our  nature.  It  operates  as  an  mstinct  to  secure 
property,  and  to  preserve  communities  in  a  settled 
state.  What  is  there  to  shock  in  this !  Nobility  is 
a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.  It  is  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  of  polished  society.  Oninei  boni  noM- 
litati  temper  farcuiugf  was  the  saving  of  a  wise  and 
ffood  man.  It  is,  indeed,  one  sign  of  a  liberal  and 
benevolent  mind  to  incline  to  it  with  some  sort  of 
partial  propensity.  Ho  feels  no  ennobling  principle 
in  his  own  heart  who  wishes  to  level  all  the  artificial 
institutions  which  have  been  adopted  for  giving  a 
body  to  opinion  and  permanence  to  fugitive  esteem. 
It  is  a  sour,  malignant,  and  envious  disposition,  with- 
out taste  for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  represen- 
tation of  virtue,  that  sees  with  juy  the  unmerited  fall 
of  what  had  lon£  fiuurished  in  splendour  and  in  hon- 
our. I  do  not  like  to  see  anything  destroyed,  any  void 
produced  in  society,  any  rum  on  the  face  of  the  land. 

IDependenee  of  English  on  American  Freedom.} 
[Prom  *  Address  to  the  King.'   1777.] 

To  leave  any  real  freedom  to  parliament,  freedom 
must  be  left  to  the  colonies.  A  military  government 
is  the  only  substitute  for  civil  liberty.  T^t  the 
establishment  of  such  a  power  in  America  will  utterly 
ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  efiect),  is  the 
smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  become  an  apt, 
powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our 
freedom  here.  Great  bodies  of  anned  men,  trained  to 
a  contempt  of  popular  asi«emblies  representative  of  an 
English  people,  xept  up  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
impositions  without  their  consent,  and  maintained  by 
that  exaction;  instruments  in  subverting,  without 
any  process  of  law,  great  ancient  establishments  and 
respected  forms  of  governments,  set  free  from,  and 
therefore  above  the  ordinary  English  tribunals  of  the 
country  where  they  serve  ;  these  men  cannot  so  trans- 
form themselves,  merely  by  crossing  the  sea,  as  to 
behold  with  love  and  reverence,  and  submit  with  pro- 
found obedience  to  the  very  same  things  in  Great 
Britain  which  in  America  they  had  been  taught  to 
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dmpue,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  awe  and  humble. 
All  your  majenty's  troopfl,  in  the  rotation  of  Kervice, 
will  paas  through  this  discipline,  and  contract  these 
habits.  If  we  could  flatter  ourselves  that  this  would 
not  happen,  we  must  be  the  weakest  of  men :  we  muitt 
be  the  worst,  if  we  were  indifferent  whether  it  hap- 
pened or  not.  Wliat,  gracious  sovereign,  is  the  empire 
of  America  to  us,  or  the  empire  of  the  world,  it  we 
lone  our  own  liberties?  We  deprecate  this  last  of 
erils.  We  deprecate  the  effect  of  the  doctrines  which 
must  support  and  countenance  the  goTenunent  orer 
conquered  Englishmen. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  long  to  resist  the  powerful 
and  equitable  arguments  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of 
these  unhappy  people,  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
principle  of  our  own  liberty,  attempts  will  be  made, 
attempts  haTe  been  made,  to  ridicule  and  to  argue 
away  this  principle,  and  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  yonr  people  other  maxims  of  government  and  other 
grounds  of  obedience  than  those  which  hare  prevailed 
at  and  since  the  glorious  Reyolution.  By  degrees 
these  doctrines,  by  being  convenient,  may  grow  pre- 
Talent.  The  consequence  is  not  certain ;  but  a  gene- 
ral change  of  principles  rarely  happens  among  a 
people  without  leading  to  a  change  of  government. 

Sir,  your  throne  cannot  stand  secure  upon  the  prin- 
dples  of  unconditional  submission  and  passive  obe- 
dience ;  on  powers  exercised  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  people  to  be  governed ;  on  acts  made  in  defiance 
of  their  prejudices  and  habits ;  on  acquiescence  pro- 
cured by  foreign  mercenary  troops,  and  secured  by 
itanding  armies.    These  may  possibly  be  the  founda- 
tion of  other  thrones ;  they  must  be  the  subversion  of 
yours.    It  was  not  to  passive  principles  in  our  ances- 
tors that  we  owe  the  honour  of  appearing  before  a 
•overeign  who  cannot  feel  that  he  is  a  prince,  without 
knowing  that  we  ought  to  be  free.    The  Revolution  is 
a  departure  from  the  ancient  course  of  the  descent  of 
this  monarchy.    The  people  at  that  time  re-entered 
into  their  original  rights ;  and  it  was  not  because  a 
positive  law  authorised  what  was  then  done,  but  be- 
cause the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  subject,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  all  laws,  required  a  proceeding  para- 
mount and  superior  to  them.  At  that  ever-memorable 
and  instructive  ^period,  the  letter  of  the  law  was  super- 
seded in  favour  of  the  substance  of  liberty.    To  the 
free  choice,  therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either 
king  or  parliament,  we  owe  that  happy  establishment 
out  of  which  both  king  and  parliament  were  regene- 
xated.    From  that  great  principle  of  liberty  nave 
originated  the  statutes  confirming  and  ratifying  the 
establishment  fh>m  which  your  majesty  derives  your 
right  to  rule  over  us.     Those  statutes  have  not  given 
us  our  liberties;  our  liberties  have  produced  them. 
Every  hour  of  your  majesty's  reign,  your  title  stands 
upon  the  very  same  foundation  on  which  it  was  at 
first  laid,  and  we  do  not  know  a  better  on  which  it 
can  possibly  be  laid. 

Convinced,  sir,  that  you  cannot  have  different  rights, 
and  a  different  security  in  different  partsi  of  your  do- 
minions, we  wish  to  lay  an  even  platform  for  your 
throne,  and  to  give  it  an  unmovable  stability,  by  lay- 
ing it  on  the  general  freedom  of  your  people,  and  by 
■ecuring  to  your  majesty  that  confidence  and  affection 
in  all  parts  of  your  dominionn,  which  makes  your  best 
•ecurity  and  dearest  title  in  this  the  chief  seat  of  your 
empire. 

{^De$iruc(ion  of  the  CamaticJ] 

[From  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Aroot's  debts,  1788.] 

When  at  length  Ilydcr  Ali  found  that  ho  had  to 
do  with  men  who  either  would  rtign  no  convention,  or 
whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and 
who  were  the  determined  enemies  of  human  inter- 
eooTM  itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the  country  posiseiised 


by  these  incorrijiible  and  predestinated  criniiiiali  a 
memorable  example  to  mankind.    He  reaolyed,  in  the 
gloomy  nxxMtses  of  a  mind  capaciom  of  euch  things,  to 
leave  the  whole  Camatic  an  everlaatiog  moBiimnt 
of  vengeance,  and  to  put  perpetual  dceolatioii  •■  a 
barrier  between  him  and  those  against  vhem  the  frtth 
which  holds  the  moral  elemoits  of  the  worid  Aofstkcr 
was  no  protection.     He  became  at  lenctii  to  aaift- 
dent  of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  mii^ii^  that  kt 
made  no  secret  whatever  of  his  dreadfJieeolntioiL 
Having  tenninated  his  disputes  with  ererjeneniTuid 
every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  Miiniontias  in 
their  common  detestation  against  the  cnsditon  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  fix^m  ereiy  qoaitcr  whatmm 
a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his  new  mdinMBti  in 
the  arts  of  destruction ;  and  compounding  sil  the 
materials  of  funr,  havoc,  and  desolAtioiiy  into  «m 
block  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  tlie  dedintMi 
of  the  mountains,    ^liibt  the  aathon  of  all  thtm 
evils  ¥rere  idly  and  stupidly  gaxing  on  the  "m****™! 
meteor  which  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddaly 
burst  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  eonteots  1901 
the  plains  of  the  Camatic     Then  ensued  a  sceai  flf 
wo,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart  eon- 
ceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  telL   AU 
the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  wen 
mercy  to  that  new  havoc     A  stonn  of  uniTcnd  fiit 
blasted  every  field,  consumed  eveiT  house,  destmyt4 
every  temple.    The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  frw 
the  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered :  othso^ 
without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  laak, 
or  sacredness  of  function ;  fathers  torn  from  duldio, 
husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whiriwind  11 
cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading  spean  of  driyvi 
and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swc^  iale 
captivity,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.    Tboii 
who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the  valM 
cities ;  but,  escaping  from  fire,  swoid,  and  esils^  thsf 
fell  into  the  jaws  01  funine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  eii* 
genc^,  were  certainly  liberal ;  and  all  was  dons  by 
chanty  that  private  charity  could  do  :  but  it  was  i 
people  in  beggary ;  it  was  a  nation  that  stretched  enl 
its  hands  for  food.  For  months  together  tliew  CN^ 
tures  of  sufferance,  whose  vefy  excess  and  Iuzuit  is 
their  most  plenteous  days  had  fallen  short  of  ill 
allowance  of  our  austercst  fasts,  silent,  patisnti  1^ 
signed,  without  sedition  or  disturbanee,  almosl  wi^ 
out  complaint,  perished  by  a  hundred  a  day  in  Ihi 
streets  of  Madras ;  every  day  seventy  at  leuit  IsU 
their  bodies  in  the  iitreets,  or  on  the  glacis  of  THi|}fli% 
and  expired  of  famine  in  the  granaiy  of  India.  I  vsi 
going  to  awake  your  justice  towards  this  unhappy  psit 
of  our  fellow-citisens,  by  bringing  before  you  ssias  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  plague  of  hunser.  Of  iB 
the  calamities  which  beset  and  waylay  the  lUe  of  asf^ 
this  comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  b  that 
the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing 
than  he  is:  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  mamgiift 
with  decorum ;  these  details  are  of  a  species  of  bomr 
so  nauseous  and  disgusting;  they  are  so  dcgndiM 
to  the  sufferers  and  to  the  hearers ;  they  are  sokmsi* 
Hating  to  human  nature  itself,  that,  on  better  thou^il^ 
I  find  it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  over  thii 
hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  gcBRal  eoa*. 
ceptions. 

For  eighteen  mouths,  without  intennisrion,  ihit 
destruction  raged  from  the  gates  of  Bfadns  to  thi 
^tcs  of  Tanjore ;  and  so  completely  did  these  maHBi 
in  their  art,  II  vder  Ali  and  his  more  ferocious  ■(% 
absolve  themselves  of  their  impious  tow,  that  irtM 
the  British  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Canslis 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  throu^  ths 
whole  line  of  their  march  did  they  not  see  one  nsB, 
not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one  fourfooledhesit 
of  any  description  whatever.  One  dead  unifonn  silfoet 
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reigned  over  the  whole  region.  *  *  The  Camatic 
iff  a  country  not  much  inferior  iu  extent  to  England. 
Figure  to  yourself,  Mr  Speaker,  the  land  in  whose  re- 
presentatlre  chair  you  tit ;  figure  to  youiself  the  form 
and  fashion  of  your  sweet  and  cheeiful  countiy  from 
Thames  to  Trent,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  Irish 
to  the  German  sea  east  and  west,  emptied  and  em- 
bowelled  rmay  Qod  avert  the  omen  of  our  crimes  I)  by 
so  aooomplislied  a  desolation ! 

IIU  Pi/tmux  Bdween  Mr  Surie  wnd  the 
Dukuqf  Bedford.^ 

[The  Duke  of  Bedford  sad  the  Bert  of  Lauderdale  attaeked 
Mr  Burke  end  bis  peneion  in  their  plaoe  in  the  Honee  of  Lords, 
and  Burke  replied  In  Us  •  Letters  to  a  Noble  Lord/  one  of  the 
I  and  moet  sMeof  all  hie  produotlona] 


I  was  not,  like  his  Orace  of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and 
rocked,  and  dandled  into  a  legislator — NUor  m  adver- 
«u»  is  the  motto  for  a  man  lue  me.  I  possessed  not 
one  of  the  qualities,  nor  cultirated  one  of  the  arts, 
that  recommend  men  to  the  farour  and  protection  of 
the  great.  I  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  As 
little  did  I  follow  the  tiade  of  winning  the  hearts  by 
imposing  on  the  understandings  of  the  people.  At 
eTei7  step  of  mv  progress  in  life  (for  in  every  step  was 
I  traversed  and  opposed),  and  at  every  turnpike  I 
met  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport,  and  agam  and 
again  to  prove  my  sole  title  to  the  honour  of  being 
usefal  to  my  country,  by  a  proof  that  I  was  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  its  laws,  and  the  whole  system  of 
its  interests  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Otherwise,  no 
rank,  no  toleration  even  for  me.  I  had  no  arts  but 
manly  arts.  On  them  I  have  stood,  and,  please  Qod, 
in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, to  the  last  gasp  will  I  stand.    *    * 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems 
thai,  whilst  his  Orace  was  meditating  his  well-con- 
aidered  censure  upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep. 
Homer  nods,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ; 
and  as  dreams  (even  his  golden  dreams')  are  apt  to  be 
ill-pieced  and  incongruously  put  togetner,  his  Orace 
preserved  his  idea  of  reproach  to  me,  but  took  the  sub- 
ject-matter f^m  the  crown-grants  to  his  own  famiW. 
This  is  *  the  stuff  of  which  his  dreams  are  made.'  In 
that  way  of  putting  things  together,  his  Orace  is  per- 
fectly in  the  right.  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Rnssel 
were  so  enonnous,  as  not  only  to  outrage  eoonomv,  but 
even  to  stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
the  leviathan  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  crown. 
He  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk ;  he  plays  and 
iroUci  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he 
is,  and  whilst  *  he  lies  floatinff  man;f  a  rood,'  he  is  still 
a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  nns,  lus  whalebone,  his 
blubber,  the  Tety  spiracles  through  which  he  spouts  a 
torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  covers  me  all 
overirith  the  spray — everything  of  him  and  about 
him  is  from  the  throne. 

Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispensation  of  the 
royal  favour! 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  sort  of  parallel 
between  the  public  merits  of  his  Once,  by  wnich  he 
justifies  the  gmkts  he  holds,  sad  these  services  of 
mine^  on  the  mvouiable  construction  of  which  I  have 
obtained  what  his  Orace  so  much  disapproves.  In 
priTate  life,  I  have  not  at  all  the  honour  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  noble  duke.  But  I  ought  to  presume, 
and  it  costs  me  nothine  to  do  so,  that  he  abundantly 
deserves  (he  esteem  ana  love  of  sll  who  live  with  him. 
But  as  to  public  service,  why,  truly,  it  would  not  be 
more  ridiculous  for  me  to  compare  myself  in  rank,  in 
fortmic^  in  splendid  descent,  in  youth,  strength,  or 
figure,  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a 
parallel  between  his  services  and  my  attempts  to  be 
useful  to  my  country.  It  would  not  be  gross  adula- 
tloDy  but  uncivil  irony,  to  say  that  he  has  any  public 


merit  of  hii  own,  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  services 
by  which  his  vast  landed  pensions  were  obtained.  My 
merits,  whatever  thepr  are,  are  original  and  personal ; 
his  are  derivative.  It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original  pen- 
sioner, that  has  laid  up  this  inexhaustible  fund  of 
merit,  which  makes  his  Grace  so  very  delicate  and  ez- 
ceptious  about  the  merit  of  all  other  grantees  of  the 
crown.  Had  he  permitted  me  to  remain  in  quiet,  I 
should  have  said,  'tis  his  estate ;  that's  enough.  It 
is  his  by  law ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its  his- 
tory I  He  would  naturally  have  said  on  his  side,  'tis 
this  man's  fortune.  He  is  as  good  now  as  my  an- 
cestor was  two  hundred  and  fifly  years  ago.  I  am 
a  young  man  with  very  old  pensions ;  he  is  an  old 
man  with  verv  young  pensions — that's  all. 

Why  will  his  Orace,  by  attacking  me,  force  me  re- 
luctantly to  compare  my  little  ment  wiUi  that  whidi 
obtained  from  the  crown  those  prodigies  of  profuse 
donation  by  which  he  trami>les  on  the  mediocrity  of 
humble  and  laborious  individuals  t  *  *  Since 
the  new  grantees  have  war  made  on  them  by  the  old, 
and  that  the  word  of  the  sovereign  is  not  to  be  taken, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  in  which  great  men 
have  always  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  heroic 
origin  of  their  house. 

The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr  Russel,  a  person  of  an  ancient  gen- 
tleman's family,  raised  by  Doing  a  minion  of  Henry 
VIII.  As  there  generally  is  some  resemblance  of  cha^ 
racter  to  create  these  relations,  the  favourite  was  in 
all  likelihood  much  such  another  as  his  master.  The 
first  of  these  immoderate  grants  was  not  taken  from 
the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  but  from  the  recent 
confiscation  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land.  The 
lion  having  sucked  the  blood  of  his  prey,  threw  the 
ofial  carcass  to  the  jackal  in  waiting.  Having  tasted 
once  the  food  of  confiscation,  the  favourites  became 
fierce  and  ravenous.  This  worthy  fitvourite's  first  grant 
was  from  the  lay  nobility.  The  second,  infinitely  im- 
proving on  the  enormity  of  the  first,  was  from  the 
plunder  of  the  church.  In  truth,  his  Orace  is  some- 
what excusable  for  his  dislike  to  a  mnt  like  mine, 
not  only  in  its  quantity,  but  in  its  kind  so  different 
from  his  own* 

Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent  sovereign ; 
his  from  Henry  VIII.  Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the 
murder  of  any  innocent  person  of  illustrious  nmk,  or 
in  the  pillaffe  of  any  body  of  unofiending  men ;  his 
grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated  funds 
of  judgments  iniquitously  legal,  and  from  possessions 
yoluntarily  surrendered  by  the  lawful  proprietors  with 
thegibbet  at  their  door. 

The  merit  .of  the  grantee  whom  he  derives  fhmi, 
was  that  of  being  a  prompt  and  greedy  instrument  of 
a  levelling  tyrant,  who  oppressed  all  descriptions  of 
his  people,  but  who  fell  with  particular  fury  on  eveir- 
thing  that  vras  great  and  noole.  Mine  has  been  m 
endeavouring  to  screen  every  man,  in  every  class,  from 
oppression,  and  particularly  in  defending  the  high  and 
eminent,  who  in  the  bad  times  of  confiscating  princes, 
confiscating  chief  governors,  or  confiscating  dema- 
gogues, are  the  most  exposed  to  jealousy,  avarice,  and 
envy. 

Ilie  merit  of  the  original  grantee  of  his  Orace's 
pensions  was  in  ^ving  his  hand  to  the  work,  and 
partaking  the  spoil  with  a  prince,  who  plundered  a 

Sart  of  the  national  church  of  his  time  and  country, 
fine  was  in  defending  the  whole  of  the  national 
church  of  my  own  time  and  my  own  country,  and  the 
whole  of  the  national  diurches  of  all  countries,  hvBk 
the  principles  and  the  examples  which  lead  to  eccle- 
siastical pillage,  thence  to  a  contempt  of  all  prescrip- 
tive titles,  thence  to  the  pillage  of  all  proputy,  and 
thence  to  universal  desolation. 

The  merit  of  the  origin  of  his  Orace's  fortune  was 
in  being  a  favourite  and  chief  adviser  to  a  prince  who 
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left  no  libertj  to  his  native  country.  Mj  endeavour 
was  to  obtain  liberty  for  the  municipal  country  in 
which  I  was  bom,  and  for  all  descriptions  and  denomi- 
nations in  it.  Mine  was  to  support,  with  unrelazing 
yigilance,  eveiy  right,  every  privileffe,  every  franchise, 
in  this  my  adopted,  my  dearer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive country ;  and  not  only  to  preserve  those  rights  in 
this  chief  seat  of  empire,  but  in  every  nation,  in  every 
land,  in  every  climate,  language,  and  religion  in  the 
rast  domain  that  still  is  under  the  protection,  and  the 
larger  that  was  once  under  the  protection,  of  the 
British  crown. 

His  founder's  merits  were  by  arts  in  which  he  served 
his  master  and  made  his  fortune,  to  bring  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  depopulation  on  his  country.  Mine 
were  under  a  benevolent  prince,  in  promoting  the 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  his  King- 
dom ;  in  which  his  majesty  shows  an  eminent  exam- 
ple, who  even  in  his  amusements  is  a  patriot,  and  in 
hours  of  leisure  an  improver  of  his  native  loiL 

ICharacttr  of  Howard  the  PhilanthropigL} 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking, 
that  his  labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  open 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  mankind.  He  has  visited 
all  Europe  —  not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of 
palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples;  not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
ffrandcur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosities  of  mo- 
dem art ;  nor  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manu- 
scripts, but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to 
plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the 
mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to 
remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to 
visit  the  forsaken,  and  compare  and  collate  the  dis- 
tresses of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  ori- 
ginal :  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity.  It  was 
a  voyage  of  discovery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity. 
Already,  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less 
in  ever}'  country :  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final 
reward  by  seeing  all  its  eflTects  fully  roalised  in  his 
own. 

JUNIUS. 

On  the  2l8t  of  January  1769  appeared  the  first 
of  a  series  of  political  letters,  bearing  the  signature 
of  Junius,  which  have  since  taken  their  place  among 
the  standard  works  of  the  English  language.  Great 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  nation  at  the  time.  The 
contest  with  the  American  colonies,  the  impuiition 
of  new  taxes,  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  steady  and 
permanent  administration,  and  the  great  ability  and 
eloquence  of  the  opposition,  had  tended  to  spread  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country. 
The  publication  of  the  North  Briton,  a  periodical 
edited  by  John  WUkes,  and  conducted  with  reckless 
violence  and  asperity,  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and 
the  prime  minister.  Lord  North,  said  justly,  that 
*  the  press  overflowed  the  land  with  its  black  gall, 
and  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  people.'  Without  any 
wish  to  express  political  opinions,  we  may  say  that 
the  government  was  not  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  indeed  it  would  have  required  a  cabinet  of  the 
highest  powers  and  most  energetic  wisdom  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  men  like  Chatham 
and  Burke,  and  writers  like  Junius.  Tlie  moat 
popular  newspaper  of  that  day  was  the  Public 
Advertiser,  published  by  Woodfall,  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  respectability.  In  this  journal  the  writer 
known  as  Junius  had  contributed  under  various 
signatures  for  about  two  years.  Tlie  letters  by 
which  he  is  now  distinguished  were  more  careAilly 


elaborated,  and  more  highly  polished,  than  iDjof  his 
previous  communications.  They  attacked  all  tiis 
public  characters  of  the  day  comiectBd  with  tbs 
government,  they  retailed  much  private  scandal  and 
personal  history,  and  did  not  spare  even  royalty  it- 
self. The  compression,  point,  and  brilliancy  of  tiidr 
language,  their  unrivaUed  sarcasm,  boldneas,  and 
tremendous  invective,  at  once  arrested  the  atfeentiaB 
of  the  public  Every  eflurt  that  ooold  be  devisad 
by  the  government,  or  prompted  by  private  indi^ 
nation,  was  made  to  disioover  their  author,  bvt  ia 
vain.  *  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  tlunga,'  he  writas 
to  his  publisher,  *  that  you  or  anybody  elw  aboeid 
know  me,  unleaa  I  make  myaelf  known :  all  arta  or 
inquiries  or  rewards  would  be  inefibctnaL'  Das-  . 
other  place  he  remarks,  *  I  am  the  sole  depoajtoiy  | 
of  my  secret,  and  it  shall  die  with  me.'  The  cmt  | 
has  verified  the  prediction :  be  iiad  drawn  aniwd  j 
himself  so  impenetrable  a  veil  of  aecrecy,  that  «B  j 
the  efforts  of  inquirers,  political  and  Uteniiy,  fuki  . 
in  dispelling  the  original  darkneaa.  The  ktkn  j 
were  published  at  intervals  ftom  1769  to  177S,«kaB  j 
they  were  collected  by  Woodfall  and  reviaed  b^  tUr  | 
author  (who  was  equally  unknown  to  hie  pabuaher^  ■ 
and  printed  in  two  volumes.  They  have  ainoe  fOM  ; 
through  innumerable  editions }  but  the  beat  b  thsft 
published  in  1812  by  Woodfall's  son,  which  I 
the  letters  by  the  same  writer  onder  cither 
tures,  with  his  private  notes  to  bia  pubUabov 
fac-similes  of  his  handwriting. 

The  nrincipU»  of  Junius  are  nooderate,  oompsnd 
with  his  personaHtiea.  Some  sound  constitntiaBBl 
maxims  are  conveyed  in  his  letters,  bat  his  atrk 
has  undoubtedly  been  his  passport  to  fame.  Hii 
illustrations  and  metaphors  are  also  sometimes  oa- 
commonly  felicitous.  The  personal  malevofenoe  d 
his  attacks  it  is  impossible  to  justify.  They  cviaoa 
a  settled  deliberate  malignity,  which  could  not  pv^ 
ceed  from  a  man  of  a  good  or  noble  nature,  and  eoa> 
tain  allusions  to  obscure  individuals  in  the  f^^ 
offices,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  less  fipom  patnotiBBi 
than  firom  individual  hatred  and  envy.  When  tki 
controversv  as  to  the  authorship  of  theae 

Shilippicshad  almost  died  away,  a  book 
11816,  bearing  the  title  of  *  Junius  Identified  with  a 
Celebrated  Living  Character.*   The  liTing 
was  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  certainly  a 
of  strong  circumstantial  evidence  has  been 
in  his  mvour.    *The  external  evidence,*  saja  Mr 
Macaulay,*  '  is,  we  think,  such  aa  would  sapparta 
verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal  proceedinf.  Iks 
handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very  peculiar  handwiil* 
ing  of  Francis,  slightly  disguised.  As  to  theiMsiHs^ 
pursuits,  and  connexions  ci  Junius*  the  foBuvisi 
are  the  most  important  facts  which  can  be  iiiiiriiliiia 
as  clearly  proved: — First,  that  he  was  aonaaifcd 
with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary  of  slite/)l 
office ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  atqiiaialrf  ■  f 
with  the  business  of  the  war  office ;  thirdly,  thai  h%  ij 
during  the  year  1770,  attended  debatea  in  tbeUoW  | 
of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particulai^  rf 
the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham ;  fourthly,  thai  li 
bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of  Mr  ChaBMrti 
the  place  of  deputy-secretary  at  war ;  fifthly,  tM 
he  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  firrt  I^ 
Holland.    Now,  Francis  passed  some  years  la  Iki 
secretary  of  state*s  office.     He  was  a 
chief  clerk  of  the  war  office.    He  repeatedly 
tioned  that  he  had  himself,  in  1770,  heard 
of  Lord  Chatham ;  and  some  of  these  speeches 
actually  printed  firom  his  notea.    He  resigMd  w 
clerkship  at  the  war  office  from  resentment  si  Iki 
appointment  of  &ir  Chamier.    It  waa  by  Lord  B^ 
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land  that  he  was  lint  introduced  into  the  public 
serrioe.  Nuw,  here  are  five  marki,  all  of  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  Junius.  Thej  are  all  five 
faSad  in  Francis.  We  do  not  belieye  that  more 
than  two  of  them  can  be  found  in  any  other  nenon 
whaterer.  If  this  argument  does  not  settle  tlie 
question,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning  on  circum* 
stantial  evidence.'  The  same  acute  writer  considers 
the  internal  evidence  to  be  equally  clear  as  to  the 
daims  of  Francis.  Already,  however,  the  impression 
made  on  the  public  mind  by  the  evidence  for  this 
gentleman  seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  atten- 
tion has  reoenUy  been  directed  to  another  indi* 
Tidual,  who  was  only  one  of  ten  or  more  Persons 
suspected  at  the  time  of  the  pubUcation.  This  is 
Jjfxd  George  Saclrville,  latterly  Viscount  Sackville, 
an  able  but  unpopular  soldier,  cashiered  from  the 
army  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  duty  at  the  battle 
of  yiinAtm^  bttt  who  afterwards  regained  the  favour 
of  the  government,  and  acted  as  secretary  at  war 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  American  con- 
test A  work  by  Mr  Coventnr  iu  1825,  and  a 
Tohime  by  Mr  Jaques  in  1842,  nave  been  devoted 
to  an  endeavour  to  fix  the  authorship  of  Junius  upon 
Ixnd  Qeorge,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  and 
how  poweinil  are  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  by  these  writers.  It  seems  by  no  nwans 
nnUkely  that  a  haughty  and  disappointed  man,  who 
ooDoeived  himself  to  have  tnfTena  unjustly,  should 
pour  forth  his  bitter  feelings  in  this  form ;  but,  again, 
if  Lord  Qeorge  Sackville  was  reaUy  Junius,  how 
strange  to  consider  that  the  vituperetor  of  the  king, 
Ijoad  Mansfield,  and  others,  should  in  a  few  short 
years  have  been  acting  along  with  them  in  the  go- 
Tcmmentl  Here,  certainly,  there  is  room  to  pause, 
and  either  to  suspend  Judgment  altogether,  or  to  lean 
to  tiie  conclusion  ibr  Francis  which  has  been  fii- 
iroraed  liy  such  high  authority. 

Philip  Francis  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Fkands,  translator  of  Horace.  He  was  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1740,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  was 
placed  by  Lord  HoUand  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
office.  By  the  patronage  of  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham), 
he  was  made  secretary  to  General  Bligh  hi  1758,  anid 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Cherburgh ;  in  1760 
he  accompanied  Lord  Kinnoul  as  secretary  on  his 
embassy  to  Lisbon;  and  in  1763  he  was  appointed 
to  a  considerable  situation  In  the  war  office,  which 
he  held  till  1772.  Next  year  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  council  appointed  for  the  government  of  Ben- 
^  from  whence  he  returned  in  1781,  after  being  per- 
pelnaUy  at  war  with  the  governor-general,  Warren 
Histings,  and  being  wounded  by  h&m  in  a  duel  He 
afterwards  sal  in  parliament,  supporting  Whig  prln- 
c^jdes,  and  was  one  of  the  'Friends  <»  tiie  People' 
in  association  with  Fox,  Tiemey,  and  Qrey.  He 
died  in  1818.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
apeeches  and  letters  of  Sir  Philip  evince  much  of 
liie  talent  found  in  Junius,  though  they  are  less 
rhetorical  in  stvle ;  while  the  history  and  dispositions 
of  tbe  man— his  strong  resentments,  his  arrogance, 
his  interest  in  the  public  questions  of  the  day, 
evinced  by  his  numerous  pamphlets,  eren  in  ad- 
vanced age,  and  the  whole  complexion  of  his  party 
aadjpolitioiil  sentiments,  are  what  we  should  expect 
of  Woodfidl's  celebrated  correspondent  High  and 
commanding  qualities  he  undoubtedly  possessed ;  nor 
was  be  without  genuine  natriotic  feelings,  and  a 
desire  to  labour  earnestly  for  the  public  weaL  His 
error  lay  in  mistaking  his  private  enmities  tor  pub- 
lic virtue,  and  nursing  his  reientmente  till  they  at- 
tained a  dark  and  ^sn«n**i»i  malignity.  His  temper 
was  irritable  and  gloomy,  and  often  led  him  to  form 
mistsken  and  nnchsntaUe  estimates  of  men  and 


Of  the  literary  exceUences  of  Junius,  his  sarcasm, 
compressed  energy,  and  brilliant  illustration,  a  few 
specimens  may  be  quoted.  His  finest  metephor  (as 
just  in  sentiment  as  beautiful  in  expression^  is  con- 
tained in  the  conclusion  to  the  forty-second  ktter : — 
*  The  ministry,  it  seems,  are  labouring  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  honour  of  the  crown 
and  the  righte  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has  jet 
only  been  started  in  discourse ;  for,  in  efftet,  both 
objecte  have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  un- 
derstand the  distinction,  nor  what  use  the  ministry 
propose  to  make  of  it  The  king's  honour  is  thift 
of  Ids  people.  Their  real  honour  and  real  intoest 
are  the  same.  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punc* 
tilia  A  clear  unblemished  character  comprehends 
not  only  the  integrity  that  will  not  oflbr,  but  the 
spirit  that  will  not  submit,  to  an  injury ;  and  whether 
it  belongs  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community,  it  is  the 
foundation  of  peace,  of  independence,  and  ot  safety. 
Private  credit  is  wealth ;  public  honour  is  security. 
The  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird  supporte  hla 
fiight  Strin  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him 
to  the  earth. 

Thus  also  he  remarks— *  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved ;  while  eveiy* 
thing  solid  and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is 
lost  for  ever.' 

Of  the  supposed  enmity  of  George  m.  to  Wilkei^ 
and  the  injudicious  prosecution  of  that  demagogue, 
Junius  happily  remarks — *  He  said  more  than  mo- 
derate men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  your  migesty's  personal  resent- 
ment The  rays  of  royal  indignation,  collected  upon 
him,  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not  con- 
sume. Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on 
the  one  side,  and  heated  by  persecution  on  the  other, 
his  views  and  sentimente  changed  with  his  situation. 
Hardly  serious  at  fint,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast 
The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  opposition,  tiie  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal 
in  poUtics  as  well  ss  religion.  By  persuading  others, 
we  convince  ourselves.  The  passions  are  engaged, 
and  create  a  maternal  afibction  in  the  mind,  which 
finces  us  to  love  the  cause  for  which  we  sufibr.' 

The  letter  to  the  king  is  the  most  dignified  of  the 
letten  of  Junius ;  those  to  the  Dukes  of  Grafton 
and  Bedfbrd  the  most  severe.  The  latter  aflbrd  the 
most  favourable  specimens  of  the  fbroe,  epigram,  and 
merciless  sarcasm  of  his  best  style.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  descended  firom  Charles  IL,  and  this 
afforded  the  satirist  scope  for  invective :— ^  The  cha- 
racter of  tiie  reputed  anoeston  of  some  men  haa 
made  it  impossible  for  their  desoendante  to  be  vidous 
in  the  extreme,  without  being  degenerate.  Those  of 
your  Grace,  for  instance,  left  no  distressing  examples 
of  virtue,  even  to  their  legitimate  posterity ;  and  you 
may  look  back  with  pleasure  to  an  illustrious  pedi- 
gree, in  which  heraldry  has  not  left  a  sing^  good 
quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  upbraid  yon.  Yon 
hare  better  proofb  of  your  descent,  my  lord,  than  the 
register  of  a  marriage,  or  any  troublesome  inheri- 
tance of  reputation.  There  are  some  hoeditary 
strokes  of  character  by  which  a  family  may  be  as 
deariy  distinguished  as  by  the  blackest  features  of 
the  human  fkoe.  Charles  I.  lived  and  died  a  hypo- 
crite ;  Charles  IL  was  a  hypocrite  of  another  sort, 
snd  should  have  died  upon  the  same  scaffold.  At 
the  distsnoe  of  a  century,  we  see  their  different  cha- 
racten  happily  revived  and  blended  in  your  Grace. 
Sullen  and  severe  without  religion,  profligate  witii- 
out  gaiety,  you  live  like  Charles  IL,  without  being 
an  amiable  companion ;  and,  fbr  aught  I  know,  may 
die  as  his  father  did,  without  the  reputation  of  a 
martyr.' 

In  the  same  strain  of  elaborate  and  refined  saf- 
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CMim  the  Dake  of  Bedford  is  addressed : — *  My  lord, 
you  arc  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks  of 
respect  or  esteem  from  tlie  public,  that  if  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause 
should  escape  me,  I  fear  you  would  consider  it  as  a 
mockery  of  your  established  character,  and  perhaps 
an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  have  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your  resent- 
ments. Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving  offence  where 
you  Itave  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illua- 
tratioa  of  your  virtues  to  other  hands.  Your  friends 
have  a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  easiness  of  your 
temper,  or  probably  tliey  are  better  acquainted  with 
your  good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  good 
by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record.  You  hare 
still  left  ample  room  for  speculation  when  pane- 
gjrric  is  exhausted.' 

After  having  reproached  the  duke  for  corruptioo 
and  imbecility,  the  splendid  tirade  of  Junius  con- 
cludes in  a  strain  of  unmeasured  yet  loffcy  invec- 
tive : — *  Let  ns  consider  you,  then,  as  arrivcxi  at  the 
summit  of  worldly  greatness;  let  us  suppose  that 
all  your  plans  of  avarice  and  ambition  are  accom- 
plislied,  and  your  most  sanguine  wishes  gratified  in 
the  feur  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the  people.  Can  age 
itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act  of  l|fe? 
Can  gray  hairs  make  folly  venerable  ?  and  is  there 
no  period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retire- 
ment ?  For  shame,  my  lord !  Let  it  not  be  recorded 
of  you  thiit  tlie  latest  moments  of  your  life  vrere 
dedicated  ti)  the  same  unworthy  pursuits,  the  same 
busy  admirations,  in  which  your  youth  and  manhood 
were  exhaustedl  Consider  tliat,  though  you  cannot 
disgrace  your  former  life,  you  arc  violating  the  cha- 
racter of  age,  and  cxiKising  the  mipotent  imbecility, 
after  you  have  lost  the  vigour,  of  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  jwrhaps,  **  Wliither  shall 
this  unhappy  old  man  retire?  Can  he  remain  in 
the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has  been  so  often 
threatened,  and  his  palace  so  often  attacked?  If 
he  returns  to  Woburn,  scorn  and  mockery  await 
him :  he  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if 
he  would  avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision. 
At  I'lymouth  his  destruction  wtmld  be  more  than 
probable ;  at  Exeter  inevitable.  No  honest  English- 
man will  ever  forgi>t  his  attach  men  t,  nor  any  honest 
Sa)tcliniau  forgive  his  treachery,  to  Lord  Bute.  At 
every  town  he  enters,  he  must  change  his  liveries 
and  name.  Whichever  way  he  flies,  the  hue  and 
cry  of  the  country  pursues  him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his 
administration  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  his 
virtues  better  undurstoo<l ;  or,  at  worst,  they  will  not 
for  him  alone  forget  their  hospitality.**  As  well 
might  Verres  have  returned  to  Sicily.  You  have 
twice  escaiNid,  my  lonl ;  beware  of  a  third  experi- 
ment The  indignation  of  a  whole  people  plun- 
dered, insulted,  and  oppressed,  as  they  liave  been, 
will  not  always  be  disapiM)inte(l. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  shift  the  scene ;  you  can 
no  more  fly  fn)m  your  enemies  than  from  yourself. 
Persecuted  abroad,  you  look  into  your  own  heart 
for  consolation,  and  And  nothing  but  reproaches  and 
dofpair.  But,  my  lord,  you  may  quit  the  field  of 
business,  though  not  the*  ficM  of  danger ;  and  though 
you  cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous. 
I  fear  you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of 
those  pernicious  friends  with  whose  interests  you 
have  soniidly  united  your  own,  and  for  whom  you 
have  sacrificed  everything  that  ought  to  be  dear  to 
a  man  of  lionoiir.  They  are  still  base  enough  to  en- 
courage the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the 
vices  of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  decorum  as  with  the  laws  of  morality,  they 
will  not  suffisr  you  to  profit  by  experience,  nor  even 


to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  character.  Even 
now  they  tell  you  that  life  is  no  more  than  a  dra- 
matic scene,  in  which  the  hero  sbonld  preaerve  his 
consistency  to  the  last ;  and  that,  aa  ycm  lived  with- 
out virtue,  you  should  die  without  repentanoe.' 

These  are  certainly  brilliant  pieoea  of  compoai- 
tion.  The  tone  and  spirit  in  which  tb^  are  con- 
ceived are  harsh  and  reprehensible — in  Bome  parts 
almost  fiendish — ^but  they  are  the  emanatjooa  of  a 
powerful  and  cultivated  genius,  that,  noder  belts 
moral  discipline,  might  have  done  laating  hoDoor  to 
literature  and  virtue.  The  acknowled^Bd  prodnD- 
tious  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  have  equal  anhnatinn,  M 
less  studied  brevity  and  force  of  style.  The  aoariaf 
ardour  of  youth  had  flown ;  hia  bopea  were  cniahed; 
he  was  not  writing  under  the  mask  of  a  femrieaa  and 
impenetrable  aecrecy.  Yet  in  1818,  in  a  letter  to 
Earl  Grey  on  the  subject  of  the  blockade  of  Norway, 
we  find  such  vigorous  sentences  aa  the  ibUofwioff  .«— 
'  Though  a  nation  may  be  bought  and  add,  deceived 
or  betrayed,  oppressed  or  beggared,  and  in  ewy 
other  sense  undone,  all  is  not  lost,  aa  long  aa  a  icnie 
of  national  honour  survives  the  general  min.  Even 
an  individual  cannot  be  crushed  bj  event!  or  oft^ 
whelmed  by  adversity,  if,  in  the  wreck  and  min  tf 
his  fortune,  the  character  of  the  man  remaina  im^ 
blemished.  That  force  is  elastic,  and,  with  the  bito 
of  resolution,  will  raise  him  again  out  of  anj  depCa 
of  calamity.  But  if  the  iqjured  aniferer,  wbelMr 
it  be  a  great  or  a  littlp  community,  a  nnmlMr 
of  individuals  or  a  single  person,  be  content  to  sab- 
mit  in  silence,  and  to  endure  without  reaentmot 
— if  no  complaints  shall  be  nttered,  no  murmur  shal 
be  heard,  depbrahtm  est — there  most  be  aomethfaif 
celestial  in  the  spirit  that  rises  from  tiiat  deaoeot , 

In  March  1798, 1  had  your  voluntary  and  entire 
concurrence  in  the  following,  aa  well  as  many  other 
abandoned  propositions — when  we  drank  pare  wine 
together — when  you  were  young,  and  i  was  nol 
superannuated — when  we  left  the  cold  infiiakioatf 
prudence  to  fine  ladies  and  gentle  politiciana-^wheB 
true  wisdom  was  not  degnuled  by  the  name  of  BMh 
deration — when  we  cared  but  little  by  what  n^^ 
rities  the  nation  was  betrayed,  or  how  many  MaH 
were  acquitted  by  their  peers — and  when  we  wen 
not  afraid  of  being  intoxicated  by  the  elevation  of  a 
spirit  too  highly  rectified.  In  England  and  Soot- 
land,  the  general  disposition  of  tlie  people  may  be 
fiiirly  judged  of  by  the  meana  which  are  eaid  to  be 
necessary  to  counteract  it — an  immenae  atawJinf 
army,  barracks  in  every  part  of  the  oomntiy,  the 
bill  of  rights  suspended,  and,  in  eflect,  a  miUtaiy 
despotism.'  The  following  vigorona  and  Jiauat4ilf 
passage  is  from  a  speech  made  by  Francia  in  aneww 
to  the  remark  of  Lord  Chancellor  Tbnriow,  namd^f, 
that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  countiy  if 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr  fVanda, 
had  been  drowned  in  their  pasaage  to  Indi&  Sir 
Philip  observed : — *  Ilis  second  reason  fbr  obtairnqg 
a  seat  in  parliament,  was  to  have  an  opportoni^  i 
explaining  his  own  conduct  if  it  ahonld  be  qne^ 
tioned,  or  defending  it  if  it  should  be  attacked.  The 
last  and  not  least  urgent  reason  was,  that  he  ndgtat 
be  ready  to  defend  the  cliaracter  of  hia  ooOeagae^ 
not  against  specific  charges,  which  he  waa  sure  wodl 
never  be  produced,  but  against  the  language  of 
calumny,  which  endeavoured  to  aaperee  witfaoAt 
daring  to  accuse.  It  was  well  known  that  a  gnai 
and  public  insult  had  been  offered  to  Uie  memoiT  of 
General  Clavering  and  C<Jonel  Monson,  by  a  pcM 
of  high  rank  in  this  country.  He  wae  happr  wbtf 
he  heard  that  his  name  was  included  in  it  witk 
theirs.  So  highly  did  he  respect  the  charader  of 
those  men,  that  he  deemed  it  an  hononr  to  share  ii 
the  ii\justlcc  it  had  sufibred.    It  was  in  oompttaDei 
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of  an  unbounded  plain,  and  sooner,  I  believe,  tlian 
of  any  limited  portion  of  space,  whatever  its  dimen- 
sions may  be.  There  is  a  calm  delight,  a  dold 
ripoao^  in  viewing  the  smooth-shaven  verdure  of  a 
bowling  green  as  long  as  it  is  near."  Tou  must  learn 
from  repetition  that  those  properties  are  insraaraUe 
firom  the  idea  of  a  flat  surface,  and  that  flat  and 
tiresome  are  synonymous.  The  works  of  nature, 
which  command  admiration  at  once,  and  never  lose 
it,  are  compounded  of  grand  inequalities.' 

[/imtWs  Cdt^nxUed  LeUar  to  the  Kmg.l 
To  the  Printer  of  the  Publio  Adyertiaer^— 19th  DeoemlMr  ITOBi 

Sib — ^When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  power- 
ful people  are  obscTved  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  WTongfl  they  have  suffered ;  when,  iniitead  of  sink- 
ing into  submission,  they  are  roused  to  resistance,  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  at  idiich  every  inferior  omsidera- 
tion  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  and 
to  the  general  nafety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  moment 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and  false- 
hood can  no  loncer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can 
no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let 
us  suppose  a  gracious  well-intentioned  prince  made 
sensible  at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people, 
and  of  his  own  disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks 
round  him  for  assistance,  and  asks  for  no  advice  but 
how  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  an  honest 
man  were  permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms 
he  would  address  himself^to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be 
imagined,  no  matter  how  improbable,  that  the  first  pre- 
judice against  his  character  is  removed ;  that  the  oere- 
moiiioufl  difficulties  of  an  audience  are  surmounted ; 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most 
honourable  affection  to  his  king  and  country ;  and  that 
the  great  person  whom  he  adtkesses  has  spirit  enough 
to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to 
listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted  wiu  the 
vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his  sen- 
timents with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without 
respect: — 

Sir — It  is  the  misfortune  of  vour  life,  and  origi- 
nally the  cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress  which 
has  attended  your  government,  that  you  should  never 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  language  of  truth  till 
you  heitrd  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  people.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of^vour  edu- 
cation. We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent 
allowance  for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in 
your  youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from 
the  natural  benevolence  of  vour  disposition.  We  are 
far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct  deliberate 
purpose  to  invade  those  original  rights  of  vour  sub- 
jects on  which  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties 
depend.  Had  it  been  possible  fur  us  to  entertain  a 
suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character,  we  should 
long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance  very 
dis^it  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doc- 
trine inculcated  by  our  laws,  '  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,'  is  admitted  without  reluctance.  We  sepa- 
rate the  amiable  good-natured  prince  from  the  folly 
and  trcachcrv  of  his  servants,  and  the  private  virtues 
of  the  man  nt>m  the  vices  of  his  government.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinct  ion,  I  know  not  whether 
your  majesty's  condition,  or  that  of  the  English  na- 
tion, would  deserve  most  to  be  lamented.  I  would 
prei>are  your  mind  for  a  favourable  reception  of  truth, 
Dy  removing  every  painful  ofiTenHive  idea  of  p<TSonal 
rt'proach.  Your  subjects,  sir,  wiiih  for  nothing  but 
that,  as  thty  are  reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to 
separate  your  person  from  your  government,  so  you,  in 
your  turn,  would  distinguish  between  the  conduct 
which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 


that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  tempoiuy  in- 
terest and  miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared  (and,  I 
doubt  not,  a  sincere)  resolution  of  giving  univcnil 
satisfaction  to  your  subjects.  You  found  mm  pleased 
with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prince,  wfaoae  coantenanes 
promised  even  more  than  his  words,  and  loyal  to  yoa 
not  only  from  prindple  but  pnaaion.  It  was  not  a 
cold  profession  of  allegiance  to  the  fint  magjstnta^ 
but  a  partial,  animatra  attachment  to  »  faTomUi 
prince,  the  native  of  their  countiy.  Thity  did  not 
wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  Menninsd 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generoiia  cndlt  for  tkt 
ftiture  bleisingB  of  your  reign,  and  paid  yoa  in  ai- 
vance  the  dearest  tribute  of  their  afectioM.  Sod^ 
sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  mk»  now  so^ 
round  vour  throne  with  reproacnes  and  eomplaintL 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind 
unworthy  opinions  with  which  aomc  intcrcrted 
sons  have  laboured  to  possess  yoo.  Diainist  the 
who  tell  you  that  the  English  are  naturally  light  and 
inconstant;  that  thev  complain  wiihoat  n  caasa 
Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  paitSss; 
from  ministers,  favourites,  and  relation! ;  and  wt  that 
be  one  moment  in  vour  life  in  whidii  yon  hare  coih 
suited  your  own  understanding. 

When  you  afliectedly  renounced  the  nam*  of  Eig* 
lishman,  believe  me,  sir,  you  were  persuaded  to  paf 
a  very  ill-judged  compliment  to  one  pari  of  your  sw> 
jects  at  the  expense  of  another.  While  the  natives «f 
Scotland  are  not  in  actual  rebellion,  Htuej  aie  ■» 
doubtedly  entitled  to  protection ;  nor  do  I  mean  Is 
condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some  encooracenMat  Is 
the  novelty  of  their  afiection  for  the  hoiue  of  HaaofV. 
I  am  read  Y  to  hope  for  everything  from  their  ncw-bsn 
seal,  and  from  the  future  steadiness  of  their  all^giaaea 
But  hitherto  thev  have  no  claim  to  your  fiavoor.  Ti 
honour  them  with  a  determined  predilection  and  con- 
fidence, in  exclusion  of  prour  ^glish  tuhjects  wis 
placed  your  family,  and  m  spito  of  treacheiy  and  i»> 
hellion,  have  supported  it,  upon  the  throne— 4s  a  mis- 
take too  gross  for  even  the  unsuspectiue  generosity  if 
youth.  In  this  error  we  see  a  capitid  violation  of  the 
most  obvious  rules  of  policy  and  prudence.  Wt  tanos 
it,  however,  to  an  origmal  bias  in  your  educatioB,  mI 
are  ready  to  allow  for  vour  inexperience. 

To  the  same  early  mfluence  we  attribute  it,  tlift 
you  have  descended  to  take  a  shnre  not  only  in  tte 
narrow  views  and  interests  of  particular  penons,  tat 
in  the  fatal  malignity  of  their  pansiims  At  jotf 
accession  to  the  throne  the  whole  system  of  goven- 
ment  was  altered ;  not  from  wisdom  or  deUbcniiMi, 
but  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  vour  pujduou— Ti 
A  little  personal  motive  of  pique  and  reaentnicnt  «M 
sufficient  to  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  the  cnm; 
but  it  is  not  in  this  country,  sir,  that  inch  men  csa 
be  dishonoured  by  the  frowns  of  a  king.  TVy  eve 
dismissed,  but  could  not  be  disgraced. 

Without  entering  into  a  minuter  discuarion  of  At 
merits  of  the  peace,  we  may  observe,  in  the  impnidat 
huny  with  which  the  first  overturea  from  Franee  wen 
accepted,  in  the  conduct  of  the  ncgotantion,  aal 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  strongest  nuuks  of  that  pnd- 
pitato  spirit  of  concession  with  which  n  certain  pait 
of  your  subjects  have  been  at  all  times  rea^y  to  pai^ 
chase  a  peace  with  the  natural  enemies  of  this  ooiuit^. 
On  your  part  we  are  satisfied  that  everything  «w 
honourable  and  sincere ;  and  if  Es^land  was  sold  Is 
France,  we  doubt  not  that  your  majwty  was  equally 
betrayed.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  natttf 
of  gnef  and  surprise  to  your  subjectn,  but  not  iks 
immediate  cause  of  their  present  discontent. 

Hitherto,  sir,  you  had  oeen  sacrificed  to  the  prrya- 
dices  and  passions  of  others.  With  what  firmnsn 
will  you  bear  the  mention  of  your  own  I 

A  man  not  veiy  honourably  distinguished  in  thi 
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world  oommenoes  a  formal  attack  upon  Tour  faTOurite ; 
cousidering  nothing  but  how  he  might  oest  ezpoM  his 
person  and  principles  to  detestation,  and  the  national 
chaiacter  of  his  countrymen  to  contempt.  The  natives 
of  that  eoontrj,  sir,  are  as  much  distixi^ished  bj  a 
peculiar  character,  as  bj  your  nuuesty's  &Tour.  Like 
another  chosen  people,  they  hare  been  conducted  into 
the  land  of  plraty,  where  they  find  themselTes  effec- 
tuallr  marked  and  divided  firom  mankind.  There  is 
hardly  a  period  at  which  the  most  irregular  character 
may  not  oe  redeemed ;  the  mistakes  of  one  sex  find 
a  xetieai  in  patriotism ;  those  of  the  other  in  dero- 
tion.  Mr  Wilkes  brought  with  him  into  politics  the 
same  liberal  sentiments  by  which  his  private  conduct 
had  been  directed ;  and  seemed  to  think,  that  as  there 
an  few  exoessee  in  which  an  English  gentleman  may 
not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  same  latitude  was 
allowed  nim  in  the  choice  of  his  political  principles, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them.  I  mean  to 
state,  not  entirely  to  defend,  hu  conduct.  In  the 
earnestness  of  his  leal,  he  suffered  some  unwarrant- 
able insinuations  to  escape  him.  He  said  more  than 
moderate  men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  your  mi^esty's  personal  resent- 
ment. The  lavs  of  royal  indignation  collected  upon 
him,  served  only  to  illumine,  uid  could  not  consume. 
Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on  one  side, 
and  heated  by  persecution  on  toe  other,  his  views 
and  sentiments  changed  with  his  situation.  Hardly 
serious  at  fint,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast.  The  coldest 
bodies  warm  with  opposition ;  the  hardest  sparkle  in 
oolliuon.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  seal  in  politics 
as  well  as  religion.  By  persuading  others,  we  convince 
ourselves;  the  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  a 
maternal  affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to 
love  the  cause  for  wMch  we  suffer.  Is  this  a  conten- 
tion worthy  of  a  kin^l  Are  you  not  sensible  how 
much  the  meanness  of  the  cause  gives  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule  to  the  serious  difficulties  into  which  you  have 
been  betrayed!  The  destruction  of  one  man  has  been 
now  for  many  years  the  sole  object  of  ^our  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  there  can  be  anything  stUl  more  dis- 
pBoetalf  we  have  seen  for  such  an  object  the  utmost 
mfluenoe  of  the  executive  power,  and  evexy  ministerial 
utifice,  exerted  without  success.  Nor  can  you  erer 
succeed,  unless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to 
forfeit  the  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  you  owe 
your  crown ;  or  unless  your  ministers  should  penuade 
yon  to  make  it  a  auestion  of  force  alone,  and  try  the 
whole  strength  or  government  in  opposition  to  the 
people.  The  lessons  he  has  received  from  experience 
will  probably  guard  him  from  such  excess  of  folly ; 
and  in  your  nu^est/s  virtues  we  find  an  unauestion- 
able  assurance  that  no  illegal  violence  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

Far  firom  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design,  we 
would  attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws, 
and  even  this  last  enormous  attack  upon  the  vital 
principles  of  the  constitution,  to  an  ill-advised  un- 
worthy personal  resentment.  From  one  false  step 
you  have  been  betraved  into  another;  and  as  the 
cause  was  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  deter* 
mined  that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should 
correspond  with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  desi^. 
They  have  reduced  you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
out  of  a  variety  of  difficulties ;  to  a  situation  so  un- 
happy, that  you  can  neither  do  wrong  without  ruin, 
nor  right  without  afliction.  Iliese  worthy  servants 
have  undoubtedly  given  yon  many  singular  proofs 
of  their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr 
Wilkes  a  man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously 
transferred  the  question  from  the  rights  and  interests 
of  one  man,  to  the  most  important  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people ;  and  forced  your  subjects,  from  wishing 
well  to  the  cause  of  an  individual,  to  unite  with  him 
in  their  own.    Let  them  proceed  as  they  have  be^^un, 


and  your  majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  catastrophe 
will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 

The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced  will 
not  admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  Enj^lish  nation. 
Undecisive  qualifying  measures  will  disgrace  your 
government  still  mora  than  open  violence ;  and  with- 
out satisfying  the  people,  will  excite  their  contempt. 
They  have  too  much  understanding  and  spirit  to 
accept  of  an  indirect  satisfaction  for  a  direct  injury. 
Nothing  less  than  a  repeal  as  formal  as  the  resolution* 
itself,  can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to 
the  constitution ;  nor  will  anything  less  be  accepted. 
I  can  readily  believe  that  there  is  an  influence  suffi- 
cient to  recall  that  pernicious  vote.  The  House  of 
Commons  undoubtedly  consider  their  duty  to  the 
crown  as  paramount  to  all  other  obligations.  To  i» 
they  are  indebted  for  only  an  accidental  existence, 
and  have  justly  transferred  their  gratitude  from  their 
parents  to  their  benefactors ;  from  those  who  gave 
them  birth  to  the  minister  from  whose  benevolence 
they  derive  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their  poli- 
tical life ;  who  has  taken  the  tenderest  caie  of  their 
infancy,  and  relieves  their  necessities  without  offend- 
ing their  delicacy.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  their 
integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a  oonmtion  so  vile  and 
abJMt,  that,  compued  with  it,  the  present  estimation 
they  stand  in  is  a  state  of  honour  and  respect,  con- 
sider, sir,  in  what  manner  you  will  afterwards  proceed. 
Can  yon  conceive  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
long  submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexible  a  House  of 
Commons  t  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human  society 
that  any  form  of  government  in  such  circumstances 
can  long  be  preserved.  In  ours,  the  general  oont^topt 
of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Su<»k, 
I  am  persuaded,  would  be  the  neoessanr  effect  of  any 
base  concession  made  by  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons; and,  as  a  qualifying  measure  would  not  be 
accepted,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide  whether  you 
will,  at  any  hazard,  support  a  set  of  men  who  have 
reduced  you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whethec 
you  will  gratify  the  united  wishes  of  the  whole  people 
of  England  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  1  do  r&rj  sincerely,  tiiai 
you  have  personiulv  no  design  against  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  any  view  mconsistent  with  the  good  of  your 
subjects,  I  think  you  cannot  hesitate  long  upon  the 
dioice  which  it  equally  concerns  your  interest  and 
your  honour  to  adopt.  On  one  side,  you  hazard  the 
affections  of  all  your  English  subjects ;  you  relinquish 
every  hope  <tf  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
the  establishment  of  vour  family  for  ever.  All  this 
you  venture  for  no  object  whatever,  or  for  such  an 
object  as  it  4ould  be  an  afi&ont  to  you  to  name.  Men 
of  sense  will  examine  your  conduct  with  suspicion ; 
while  those  who  are  incapable  of  comprehending  to 
what  decree  they  are  injured,  afflict  you  with  clamours 
equally  msolent  and  unmeaning.  Supposing  it  pos- 
sible tnat  no  fatal  struggle  should  ensue,  vou  deter- 
mine at  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a 
compensation  either  from  interest  or  ambition.  If 
an  English  king  be  hated  or  despised,  he  must  be  un- 
happy ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  political  truth 
which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of  without  experi- 
ment. But  if  the  English  people  should  no  longer 
confine  their  resentment  to  a  submissive  representa- 
tion of  tiieir  wrongs ;  if^  following  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  thcry  should  no  longer  appeal 
to  the  creature  of  the  constitution,  but  to  that  high 
Beinff  who  gave  them  the  rights  of  humanity,  whose 
gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to  surrender,  let  me  ask  you, 
sir,  upon  what  part  of  your  subjects  would  you  rely 
for  assistance  1 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  pljm- 

e  Of  the  House  of  Conmioiis,  on  the  sal^|ect  of  the  Middlesex 
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deied  and  oppremed.  In  return,  they  gire  you  every 
day  firenh  marks  of  their  resentment.  They  dejipise 
the  miserable  goremor  you  have  sent  them,  because 
he  is  the  creature  of  Lord  Bute ;  nor  is  it  from  any 
natural  confusion  in  their  ideas  that  they  are  so  ready 
to  confound  the  original  of  a  king  with  the  disgrace- 
ful representation  of  him. 

The  distance  of  the  colonies  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  take  an  active  concern  in  your 
afiairs,  even  if  they  were  as  well  affected  to  your  go- 
vernment as  they  once  pretended  to  be  to  your  person. 
They  were  ready  enough  to  distinguish  between  you 
and  your  ministers.  They  complained  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  but  traced  the  origin  of  it  no  higher 
than  to  the  servants  of  the  crown ;  they  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  sovereisn,  if  not 
favourable  to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial. 
The  decisive  personal  part  you  took  against  them  has 
effectually  banished  that  nrst  distinction  from  their 
minds.*  They  consider  you  as  united  with  your  ser- 
vants against  America ;  and  know  how  to  distinguish 
the  sovereign  and  a  venal  parliament  on  one  side, 
from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  English  people  on  the 
other.  Looking  forward  to  independence,  they  might 
possibly  receive  you  for  their  king ;  but  if  ever  jrou 
retire  to  America,  be  assured  they  will  give  you  such 
a  covenant  to  digest,  as  the  presbytery  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  to  Chaxles  II.  They 
left  their  native  land  in  search  of  freedom,  and  found 
it  in  a  desert.  Divided  as  they  are  into  a  thousand 
forms  of  polity  and  religion,  there  is  one  point  in 
which  they  all  agree;  they  equally  detest  the  pa- 
geantry of  a  king,  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a 
bisihop. 

It  IS  not,  then,  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ire- 
land or  America  that  you  can  reasonably  loob  for 
assi/^tance :  still  less  from  the  people  of  England,  who 
are  actually  contending  for  their  rights,  and  in  this 
peat  question  are  parties  against  you.  You  are  not, 
nowevcr,  destitute  of  every  appearance  of  support; 
you  have  all  the  Jacobites,  non -jurors,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Tories  of  this  country;  and  all  Scotland, 
without  exception.  Considering  from  what  family 
you  are  descended,  the  choice  of  vour  friends  has  been 
singularly  directed ;  and  truly,  sir,  if  you  had  not  lost 
the  Whig  interest  of  England,  I  should  admire  your 
dexterity  in  turning  the  hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is 
it  pos.<)ibIe  for  you  to  place  any  confidence  in  men 
who,  before  they  are  faithful  to  you,  must  renounce 
every  opinion,  and  betray  every  principle,  both  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education ; 
whose  numbers  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  have 
long  since  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  principles  and 
language  which  distinguish  them  as  a  pi^y;  And  to 
fight  imdcr  the  banners  of  their  enemies  f  Their  xeal 
begins  with  h}'pocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in  tieacheiy. 
At  first  they  deceive ;  at  last  they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and 
understanding  so  biased  from  your  earliest  infancy 
in  their  favour,  that  nothing  less  than  your  own  mis- 
fortunes can  undeceive  you.  You  will  not  accept  of 
the  uniform  experience  of  your  ancestors ;  and  when 
once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe,  the  very  ab- 
surdity of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  his  faith.  A 
bigoted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for  the 

*  In  the  king's  speech  of  8th  November  17OB,  it  was  declared 
'  that  the  spirit  of  faction  had  broken  out  afresh  in  some  of 
the  colonies,  and  in  one  of  them  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence 
and  nwistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  that  Boston  was 
in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  government,  and  had 
proceeded  to  mcAMirvs  subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  at- 
tended with  circumstances  that  manifested  a  dispooition  to 
throw  off  their  dependence  on  Greet  Britain.* 


house  of  Stuart ;  and  find  an  eameii  of  fbtare  lojilty 
in  former  rebeUicmfl.  Appeaianoee  aie,  howwcr,  b 
their  favour ;  so  strongly,  indeed,  that  one  wtrald  tiijak 
thev  had  forgotten  that  you  are  th«r  Uwfrd  king^  aad 
had  mistaken  you  for  a  pretender  to  the  crown.  Let 
it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Sooldi  are  at  tinoan  fa 
their  present  professions,  at  if  yoa  were  in  reality  Mt 
an  Englishman,  but  a  Ihiton  of  the  north ;  70a  woeU 
not  be  the  first  prince  of  their  native  oonntiy  agifait 
whom  they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  fint  whooi  ^bgj 
have  basely  betrayed.    Have  you  forgotten,  air,  or  hv 

Jour  favourite  concealed  fVom  you,  that  part  of  oer 
istory  when  the  unhappy  Charlei  (and  oe,  too,  lad 
private  virtues)  fled  from  the  open  »Towed  ind%> 
nation  of  his  English  subjects,  and  rarrendered  hia- 
self  at  discretion  to  the  good  fkith  of  hie  own  coanliy- 
men?  Without  looking  for  support  in  tiieir  affiwivnt 
as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  aa  gentie- 
men  for  protection.  They  received  him,  ■■  theyvodd 
your  majesty,  with  bows,  and  smilea,  and  falaeluiil; 
and  kept  him  till  they  had  settled  their  bargain  with 
the  English  parliament ;  then  baael/aold  their  naliif 
king  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  TUi,  m, 
was  not  the  act  of  a  few  tnutors,  bat  the  deUbenli 
treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament,  i*ipi— ^i^tf^g  thi 
nation.  A  wise  prince  might  draw  f^om  it  tee 
lessons  of  equal  utility  to  himself:  on  one  tide  hs 
might  learn  to  dread  the  undisguised  resentawni  «f 
a  generous  people  who  dare  openly  assert  thdr  righl^ 
and  who  in  a  just  cause  are  ready  to  meet  thnr  iof^ 
reign  in  the  field ;  on  the  other  side  he  would  ht 
taught  to  apprehend  something  far  more  formidable— 
a  fawning  treachciy,  against  which  no  prudenes  eHi 
guard,  no  courage  can  defend.  The  inndiouHiik 
upon  the  cheek  would  warn  him  of  the  canker  xb  thi 
heart. 

From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  hsi 
been  too  frequently  applied,  you  have  some  reason  to 
expect  that  there  are  no  services  they  woald  icfoa 
Here,  too,  we  trace  the  partiality  of  your  ondcntaai* 
ing.  You  take  the  sense  of  the  army  from  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  Guards,  with  the  same  justice  with  wUdi 
you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from  the  rcnssB- 
tations  of  the  ministry.  Your  marching  rtigiBwt^ 
sir,  will  not  make  the  Guards  their  example  either  si 
soldiers  or  subjects.  They  feel  and  resent,  at  they 
ought  to  do,  that  invariable  undistinguishins  fimnr 
with  which  the  Guards  are  trotted  ;  while  tbose  pl- 
iant troops,  by  whom  every  hazardous,  ererj  labonoM 
service  is  performed,  are  left  to  perish  in  gairims 
abroad,  or  pine  in  quarters  at  home,  neglected  aid 
forgotten.  If  they  had  no  sense  of  the  grant  origiBsl 
duty  they  owe  their  country,  their  resentment  weald 
operate  like  patriotism,  and  leave  your  cause  to  ht 
defended  by  those  on  whom  you  have  lavished  the  1^ 
wards  and  honours  of  their  profession.  The  pis'ilfsiMi 
bands,  enervated  and  debauched  as  they  were,  hsd 
still  strength  enough  to  awe  the  Roman  popolafli ; 
but  when  the  distant  legions  took  the  nlarniy  th^ 
marched  to  Rome  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

On  this  Fide,  then,  whichever  way  you  torn  ysv 
eyes,  you  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and  dtsiNK 
You  may  determine  to  support  the  Tery  ministry  whs 
have  reduced  your  affairs  to  this  deplomble  ntnatiM ; 
you  may  shelter  yourself  under  the  forms  of  a  pv- 
liament,  and  set  your  people  at  defiance ;  hot  ht 
assured,  sir,  that  such  a  resolution  would  be  m  !■- 

Srudent  as  it  would  be  odious.    If  it  did  not  imas* 
lately  shake  your  establishment,  it  would  rob  yon  if 
your  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

On  the  other,  how  different  is  the  prospect!  hav 
easy,  how  safe  and  honourable  is  the  path  before  yoel 
The  English  nation  declare  ther  are  grossly  injiaei 
by  their  representatives,  and  solicit  Tour  majesty  Is 
exert  your  lawful  prerogative,  and  nve  them  an  op- 
portimity  of  recalling  a  trust  which  Uiey  &id  has  bs« 
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wetJkdaloxulj  aboied.  Yoa  are  not  to  bo  told  thai 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  original ; 
but  delegated  to  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
£rom  whom  th^  received  it.  A  question  of  ri^ht 
ariiies  between  the  constitaent  and  the  representatire 
bodjr.  By  what  authoritj  shall  it  be  decided  t  WiU 
▼our  majesty  interfere  in  a  question  in  whioh  yoa 
have  properly  no  immediate  concern  I  It  would  be  a 
step  equally  odious  and  unneoenuy.  Shall  the  lords 
be  odled  upon  to  detennine  the  ri|^ts  and  privileffes 
of  the  oommonsl  They  cannot'  do  it  without  a  fla- 
grant breach  of  the  constitution.  Or  will  you  refer  it 
to  the  judges!  They  hare  often  told  your  ancestors 
that  the  Uw  of  parliament  is  above  them.  What 
party,  then,  remains,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to 
determine  for  themselves  i  They  alone  are  injured ; 
and  since  there  is  no  superior  power  to  which  the 
eause  can  be  reierred,  they  alone  ouj^t  to  detennine. 

I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  wi^  a  tedious  axgu- 
ment  upon  a  subject  already  so  discussed,  that  inspi- 
ration could  hardly  throw  a  new  light  upon  it.  There 
are,  however,  two  points  of  view  in  which  it  particu- 
larly imports  your  majesty  to  consider  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  depriving  a 
subjfct  of  his  birthright,  thev  have  attributed  to  their 
own  vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature ;  and  though,  perhaps,  not  with  the  same 
motives,  have  strictly  followed  the  example  of  the 
Xiong  Parliament,  which  first  declared  the  regal  office 
useless,  and  soon  after,  with  as  little  ceremony,  dis- 
solved the  House  of  Lords.  The  same  pretended  power 
which  robs  an  English  subject  of  his  birthright,  may 
rob  an  English  king  of  his  crown.  In  anotber  view, 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
not  so  dangerous  to  your  majesty,  is  still  more  alarm- 
ing to  your  people.  Not  contented  with  divesting  one 
man  of  hu  right,  Uiey  have  arbitrarily  conveyed  that 
right  to  another.  They  have  set  aside  a  return  as 
ill^al,  without  daring  to  censure  those  officers  who 
were  particularly  apprised  of  Mr  Wilkes's  incapacity 
(not  only  by  the  declaration  of  the  house,  but  ex- 
pressly by  the  writ  directed  to  them),  and  who  never- 
theless returned  him  as  duly  elected.  They  have  re- 
jected the  majoritv  of  votes,  the  only  criterion  by  which 
our  laws  judge  of  the  sense  of  the  people ;  thev  have 
transferred  the  right  of  election  from  the  collective 
to  the  representative  bodv ;  and  by  these  acts,  taken 
separately  or  together,  they  have  essentially  altered 
the  original  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Versed  as  your  majesty  undoubtedly  is  in  the  English 
history,  it  cannot  easily  escape  you  how  much  it  is 
your  interest,  as  well  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of 
the  three  estates  from  encroaching  upon  the  province 
of  the  other  two,  or  assuming  the  authority  of  them 
alL  When  onoe  they  have  departed  from  the  great 
constitutional  line  by  which  all  their  proceedings 
should  be  directed,  who  will  answer  for  tneir  future 
moderation!  or  what  assurance  will  they  give  you, 
that  when  they  have  trampled  upon  their  equals,  they 
will  submit  to  a  superior!  Your  majesty  may  learn 
hereafter  how  nearly  the  slave  and  the  tyrant  are 
allied. 

Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the  rest, 
admit  the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  but  oppose  ueir  dissolution  upon  an 
opinion  (I  confess  not  very  unwarrantable)  that 
their  successors  would  be  equally  at  the  disposal  of 
the  treasury.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the 
nation  will  have  profited  so  little  by  experience.  But 
if  that  opinion  were  well-founded,  you  might  then 
gratify  our  wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the 
present  clamour  against  your  government,  without 
offisring  any  material  injury  to  the  favourite  cause  of 
oorruption. 

You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act.  The 
■Aetions  of  your  satgects  may  still  be  recovered. 


But  before  yoa  subdue  their  hearts,  yoa  must  gain  a 
noble  victory  over  your  own.  Discard  those  little 
personal  resentments  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man*  the  remainder 
of  his  punishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails, 
make  it  (what  it  should  have  been  long  since)  an  act 
not  of  mercy  but  of  contempt.  He  will  soon  fiJl 
back  into  his  natural  station — ^a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  news* 
paper.  The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him 
on  the  surface,  neglected  and  unremoved ;  it  is  only 
the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his  place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together 
your  whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  thai 
you  can  determine  and  act  for  yourself.  Come  for«* 
ward  to  your  people ;  lay  aside  the  wretched  formali- 
ties of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman. 
Tell  them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived :  the  ac- 
knowledgment will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an 
honour,  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are 
determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  your  government;  that  you  will  give  your 
confidence  to  no  man  that  docs  not  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  your  subjects ;  and  leave  it  to  themselves  to 
determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future  election, 
whether  or  not  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  in- 
vaded by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  con- 
stitution betrayed.  They  will  then  do  justice  to  their 
representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  con- 
veyed in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are 
new  to  you.  Accustomed  to  the  langusge  of  courtiers, 
you  measure  their  affections  by  the  vehemence  of  their 
expressions ;  and  when  they  only  praise  you  indirectly, 
you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  ia  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  Thev  deceive  you,  sir,  who 
tell  vou  that  you  have  many  friends  whose  affections 
are  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal  attachment. 
The  first  foundation  of  friendship  Is  not  the  power  of 
conferring  benefits,  but  the  equalltywith  which  thev 
are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune  whi<^ 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend  ;  it  is 
a  law  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity. The  mistaken  prince  who  looks  for  friendship 
will  find  a  favourite,  and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin 
of  his  affairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  not  firom  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to 
another,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  establishment 
of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the  su|>port  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a  principle 
of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  rational ;  fit  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  majesty's 
encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  no- 
minal distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart  of  itself  is 
only  contemptible :  armed  with  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity, their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince  who 
imitates  their  conduct  should  be  warned  bv  their  ex- 
ample ;  and  while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security 
of  his  title  to  the  crown,  should  remember  that  as  it 
was  acquired  by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by 
another. 

DBLOLVE. 

The  Constitution  of  England,  or  an  Account  if 
the  English  Government,  by  M.  Ds  Lolmb,  wai 
recommended  by  Junius  'as  a  performance  deep, 
solid,  and  ingenious.'    The  author  was  a  native  of 

*  Mr  wakes,  who  was  then  under  oonflnement  in  the 
king's  bench,  on  a  sentence  of  a  fine  of  a  thonnnd  poonds, 
and  twenty-two  months'  fanprfsonment  (from  the  18th  of  June 
17(18),  for  the  pubUcation  of  the  North  Hilton  Na  45,  and  the 
Smut  on  Woman. 
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Gtsnera,  who  had  studied  the  law.  His  work  on  the 
English  constitution  was  first  published  in  Holland, 
in  the  French  language.  Tlie  English  edition,  en- 
larged and  dedicated  by  the  autlior  to  King  George 
IIL,  appeared  in  1775.  De  Lolme  wrote  several 
slight  political  treatises,  and  expected  to  be  patro- 
nised bj  the  British  goYcmnient.  In  this  he  was 
disappointed ;  and  his  circumstances  were  so  reduced, 
that  he  was  glad  to  accept  of  relief  fh>ni  the  Literary 
Fund.  He  left  England,  and  died  in  Switzerland  in 
1807,  aged  sizty-twa  The  praise  of  Junius  has  not 
been  oonflrmcd  by  the  present  generation,  for  De 
Lolme's  work  has  fallen  into  neglect  He  evinces 
considerable  acutencss  in  tracing  and  pointing  out 
the  distinguishing  features  of  our  constitution ;  but 
his  work  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
'solid;'  his  admiration  is  too  excessive  and  undis* 
tingnishing  to  be  always  just  Of  the  case  and 
spirit  with  which  this  foreigner  wrote  our  language, 
we  give  one  specimen,  a  correct  remark  on  the  free- 
dom with  which  Englishmen  complain  of  the  acts  of 
tlieir  government : — *  Tlie  agitation  of  the  popular 
mind  is  not  in  England  what  it  would  be  in  other 
states ;  it  is  not  the  symptom  of  a  profound  and 
general  discontent  and  the  forerunner  of  violent 
commotions.  Foreseen,  regulated,  even  hoped  for 
by  the  constitution,  this  agitation  animates  all  parts 
of  the  state,  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  the 
beneficial  vicissitude  of  the  seasons.  The  govern- 
ing power  being  dependent  on  tlie  nation,  is  often 
thwarted ;  but  so  long  as  it  continues  to  deserve  the 
afiection  of  the  people,  it  can  never  be  endangcrtKL 
Like  a  vigorous  tree,  which  stretches  its  branches 
far  and  wide,  the  slightest  breath  can  put  it  in  mo- 
tion ;  but  it  acquires  and  cxcrt«  at  every  moment  a 
new  degree  of  force,  and  resists  the  winds  by  tiic 
strength  and  elasticity  of  its  fibres  and  the  depth  of 
its  roots.  In  a  word,  whatever  revolutions  may  at 
times  happen  among  the  persons  who  conduct  tlie 
public  affairs  in  England,  they  never  occasion  the 
shortest  intcmiptiun  of  the  power  of  the  laws,  or 
the  smallest  diminution  of  the  security  of  indivi- 
duals. A  man  wlio  should  Iiave  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  state — what  do  I 
say? — though  he  had,  like  another  Vatinius,  drawn 
upon  himself  the  united  detestation  of  all  parties, 
might,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  by 
keeping  within  the  bounds  required  by  them,  con- 
tinue to  set  both  his  enemies  and  the  whole  nation 
at  defiance.' 

DB  ADAM  SMITH. 

Dr  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations^  published 
in  1776,  laid  the  foundutiims  of  the  science  of 
political  economy.  Some  of  its  leading  principles 
had  been  indicated  by  IIol)bes  and  Locke ;  Hume  in 
his  essays  had  also  stated  some  curious  results  re- 
specting wealth  and  trade ;  and  several  French 
writers  had  made  considerable  advancres  towards  the 
formation  of  a  system.  Smitli,  however,  after  a 
labour  of  ten  years,  prodiiee<l  a  complete  system  of 
pditical  eomomy;  and  the  execution  of  his  work 
evinces  such  indefatlKiihlc  research,  so  much  saga- 
city, learning,  and  infurmation,  derived  from  arts 
and  manufactures,  no  less  tlian  fn)ni  books,  that  the 
'Wealth  of  Nations'  nmst  always  l>e  reganled  as  one 
of  the  greatest  works  in  ]>oIitieul  philosophy  which 
the  world  has  produced.  Its  leading  principles,  as 
enumerated  by  its  best  and  latest  commentator,  Mr 
M'CulIoch,  may  be  thus  summed  up : — *  He  showed 
that  tlie  only  source  of  the  opulence  of  nations  is 
labontr ;  that  tlie  natural  wish  to  augment  our  for- 
tunes and  rise  in  the  world  is  the  cause  of  riches 
being  accumulated.    He  demonstrated  that  labour 


is  productive  of  wealth,  when  employed  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  as  well  as  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  land;  he  traced  the 
various  means  by  which  labour  may  be  rendercd 
most  effective ;  and  gave  a  most  admirable  analysu 
and  exposition  of  the  prodigious  addiUon  made  to 
its  efficacy  by  its  division  among  di&rent  indivi- 
duals and  countries,  and  by  the  empkn-inwt  of 
accumulated  wealth  or  capital  in  induitrioiis  un- 
dertakings.   He  also  showed,  in  oppoaitioa  to  the 
commonly  received  opinions  of  the  mRchaxits,  poli- 
ticians, and  statesmen  of  his  time,  that  wealth  does 
not  coDsiBt  in  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  bat 
in  the  abundance  of  the  various  necessaries,  coave- 
niences,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life ;  that  it  is  in 
every  case  sound  policy  to  leave  individuals  to  pur- 
sue their  own  interest  in  their  own  way ;  that  in 
prosecuting  branches  of  industry  advantageous  to 
themselves,  they  necessarily  prosecute  such  as  ore 
at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  the  public ;  and 
that  every  regulation  intended  to  force  industry  into 
particular  channels,  or  to  determine  tlie  species  of 
commercial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  between 
different  ports  of  the  same  country,  or  lietween  dii-  > 
tant  and  independent  countries,  is  impolitic- and 
pernicious.'*    Though  correct  in  his  fundameirtsl 
Iiositions,  Dr  Smith  has  been  shown  to  be  guilty  of 
several  errors.    He  does  not  always  reason  oorrectlj  | 
from  the  principles  he  lays  down ;  and  some  of  ha  ■ 
distinctions  (as  that  between  the  different  classes  of 
society  as  productive  and  unproductive  oonsnmen) 
have  been  shown,  by  a  more  careful  analysis  md 
observation,  to  be  unfounded.    But  these  defects  do 
not  touch  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work. '  wUeh 
produced,'  says  Mackintosh,  *  an  immediate,  geneitl, 
and  irrevocable  change  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  legislation  of  all  civilised  statsL  . 
In  a  few  years  it  began  to  alter  laws  and  treaties. . 
and  has  made  its  way,  tliroughout  the  convulsiooi . 
of  revolution  and  conquest  to  a  due  ascendant  ofcr  j 
the  minds  of  men,  with  far  less  than  tlie  averap  i 
obstructions  of  prejudice  and  clamour,  wliich  choke  : 
the  channels  through  wliich  truth  fiows  into  pnc-  ! 
ticc.'    In  this  work,  as  in  his  *  floral  Sentimentii* 
Dr  Smith  ^  copious  and  happy  in  his  illustrationi  j 
The  following  account  of  the  Advantages  of  the 
division  of  laJxiur  is  very  finely  written : — *  Obscrre  ', 
the  accommodation  of  the  most  common  artificer  i 
or  day-labourer  in  a  civilisetl  and  thriving  coantrr,  j 
and  you  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  people^ 
of  whose  industry  a  part  though  but  a  snull  pSTt. 
has  l)ecn  employed  in  procuring  him  this  acocun- 
modation,  exceeds  all  computation.     Tlie  woulla  { 
coat  for  example,  which  covers  the  day-Ubonxvr.  sf  ■ 
coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  proiboe  ■ 
of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  mult  it  ode  of  work-  . 
men.     The  shephenl,  the  sorter  of  the  weol,  the ; 
wool-coml)er  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the  j 
spinner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser,  with 
many  others,  must  all  join  their  different  aiti  in 
order  to  complete  even    tliis  homely   prodoctiob 
How  many  mercliants  and  carriers,  besides,  mnt 
have  been  employed  in  transporting  the  materisii 
from  some  of  those  workmen  to  others,  who  often 
live  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country  ?    Earn 
much  commerce  and  navigation  in  particular,  bow 
many  shiiv  builders,  sailors,  sail-makers,  ropCHnaktf^ 
must  have  been  employed  in  order  to  bring  toge- 
ther the  different  drugs  made  use  of  by  the  dvff, 
which  often  come  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world?    What  a  variety  of  labour,  too,  is  nei<«sssi7 
in  onler  to  prttduce  the  tools  of  the  meanest  uf  tboie 
workmen!     To  say  nothing  of  such  compticaied 

*  M*Cullo6h*8  Prindplei  of  Pollttoa]  Ecooamy,  ^  Sf. 
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[On  Thinking.] 
[From  Melmoth's  Letten.] 

If  one  would  rate  any  particular  merit  according  to 
its  true  valuation,  it  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
consider  how  far  it  can  be  justly  claimed  by  mankind 
in  general.  1  am  sure,  at  least,  when  I  read  the  very 
uncommon  sentiment  of  your  last  letter,  I  found  their 
judicious  author  rise  in  my  esteem,  by  reflecting  that 
there  is  not  a  more  singular  character  in  the  world 
than  that  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  not  merely  having 
a  succession  of  ideas  which  lightly  skim  over  the  mind, 
that  can  with  any  propriety  be  styled  by  that  deno- 
mination. It  is  observing  them  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  ranging  them  under  their  respective 
classes ;  it  is  calmly  and  steadily  viewing  our  opinions 
on  every  side,  and  resolutely  tracing  them  throun[h  all 
their  consequences  and  connections,  that  constitutes 
the  man  of  reflection,  and  distinguishes  reason  from 
fancy.  Providence,  indeed,  docs  not  seem  to  have 
formed  any  veiy  considerable  number  of  our  species 
for  an  extensive  exercise  of  this  higher  faculty,  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  neces- 
sarily restrained  within  the  ordinary  purposes  of  ani- 
mal life.  But  even  if  wo  look  up  to  those  who 
move  in  much  superior  orbits,  and  who  have  oppor- 
tunities to  improve,  as  well  as  leisure  to  exercise 
their  understandings,  wc  shall  find  that  thinking 
is  one  of  the  least  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated 
humanity. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mind  which  meets 
with  many  obstructions  to  check  its  just  and  free 
direction  ;  but  there  arc  two  principles  which  prevail 
more  or  less  in  the  constitutions  of  most  men,  that 
particularly  contribute  to  keep  this  faculty  of  the  soul 
unemployed ;  I  mean  pride  and  indolence.  To  des- 
cend to  truth  through  the  tedious  ]>rogrcssion  of  well- 
examined  deductions,  is  considered  as  a  reproach  to 
the  quickness  of  understanding,  as  it  is  much  too 
labonous  a  method  for  any  but  those  who  are  possessed 
of  a  vigorous  and  resolute  activity  of  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  greater  part  of  our  species  generally  choose 
either  to  seize  upon  their  concludions  at  once,  or  to  take 
them  by  rebound  from  others,  as  best  suiting  with  their 
vanity  or  their  laziness.  Accordingly,  Mr  Locke  ob- 
serves, that  there  arc  not  so  many  errors  and  wrong 
opinions  in  the  world  as  is  generally  imagined.  Not 
that  he  thinks  mankind  are  by  any  means  uniform  in 
embracing  truth ;  but  l)ecausc  the  majority  of  them, 
he  maintains,  have  no  thought  or  opinion  at  all 
about  those  doctrines  concerning  which  they  rai.-te  the 
greatest  clamour.  Like  the  common  soldiers  in  an 
anny,  they  follow  whexe  their  leaders  direct,  without 
knowing  or  even  inquiring  into  the  cause  for  which 
they  BO  wannly  contend. 

This  will  account  fur  the  slow  steps  by  which  truth 
has  advanced  in  the  world  on  one  side,  and  for  those 
absurd  system;*  which  at  ditfcrciit  periods  have  had 
a  universal  currency  on  the  other  ;  for  there  is  a 
strange  disposition  in  human  nature  either  blindly  to 
tread  the  same  paths  that  have  been  traversed  by 
others,  or  to  strike  out  into  the  most  devious  extrava- 
gances: the  greater  part  of  the  world  will  either 
totally  renounce  their  reason,  or  rea<ton  only  from  the 
wild  suggestions  of  a  heated  imagination. 

From  the  same  source  may  be  derived  those  divi- 
sions and  animosities  which  lircak  the  union  both  of 
public  and  private  societies,  and  turn  the  peace  and 
nanuony  of  human  iiitorcoursc  into  dissonance  and 
contention.  For,  while  men  judge  and  act  by  such 
measures  as  have  not  been  proved  by  the  stancfard  of 
dispassionate  reason,  they  must  equally  bo  mistaken 
in  their  estimates  both  of  their  own  conduct  and  that 
of  others. 

If  we  turn  our  yiew  from  active  to  contemplative 


life,  we  may  have  occasion,  pethape,  to  lemaik  that 
thinking  is  no  less  uncommon  in  the  litemy  than  the 
civil  world.  The  number  of  those  writers  who  can, 
with  any  justness  of  expression,  be  tensed  thinkiitf 
authors,  would  not  form  a  very  copious  library,  though 
one  were  to  take  in  all  of  that  kind  which  both  andat 
and  modem  times  have  produced.  Kecenarily,  I 
imagine,  must  one  exclude  from  a  collection  of  thii 
sort  all  critics,  commentators,  translatota,  and,  in 
short,  all  that  numerous  under-tribe  in  the  common- 
wealth of  literature  that  owe  their  existence  mciilj 
to  the  thoughts  of  others.  I  should  xeject,  for  the 
same  reason,  such  compilers  as  Valerius  Mazimnsand 
Aulus  Gellius :  though  it  must  be  owned,  indeed,  thor 
works  have  acquired  an  accidental  value,  as  th^  pi^ 
serve  to  us  several  curious  traces  of  antiquity,  vnieh 
time  would  otherwise  have  entirely  worn  out.  Those 
teeming  geniuses,  likewise,  who  have  propagated  the 
fruits  of  their  studies  through  a  long  series  of  tImct^ 
would  have  little  pretence,  I  believe,  to  be  admitted  as 
writers  of  reflection.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  nciet 
the  loss  of  those  incredible  numbers  of  composinoos 
which  some  of  the  ancients  are  sud  to  have  prodooed: 

Qiialc  fuit  CasBi  nipldo  fcrventhui  amni  | 

Infreniiun ;  cafMis  quein  fama  est  esse,  Iflnisque  { i 

Ambubtum  propriiik— i/<^. 

Thus  Epicurus,  we  are  told,  left  behind  him  thnt 
hundred  volumes  of  his  own  works,  whernn  he  had 
not  inserted  a  single  quotation ;  and  we  haye  it  opsa 
the  authority  of  Varro's  own  wonls,  that  he  lunvdf 
composed  four  hundred  and  ninety  books.  Seneoa 
assures  us  that  Didymus  the  grammarian  wrote  ne 
less  than  four  thousand ;  but  Origen,  it  seems,  was  jst 
more  prolific,  and  extended  his  performances  ercn  te 
six  thousand  treatises.  It  is  obvious  to  imagine  with 
what  sort  of  materials  the  productions  of  such  exp^ 
ditious  workmen  were  wrought  up:  sound  thoaght 
and  well-matured  reflections  could  have  no  shara^  «• 
may  be  sure,  in  these  hasty  performances.  Tlias  aiB 
books  multiplied,  whilst  authors  are  scarce;  and  w  'l 
much  easier  is  it  to  write  than  to  think!  But  shsil  N 
I  not  myself,  Palamedes,  prove  an  instance  that  it  it  |j 
so,  if  I  suspend  any  longer  your  own  more  impurtiil 
reflections,  by  interrupting  you  with  sacfa  as  minel 

[On  Ccnrcrsation,'] 
[From  the  same.] 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  look  back  iip<m  thift 
philosophical  week  which  I  lately  enjoyed  at  ^-^— ; 
as  there  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  social  life  which  affivdi 
more  real  satisfaction  than  those  hours  which  odi 
pa^es  in  rational  and  unre?»erved  conversation.  He 
free  communication  of  sentiments  amongst  a  set  of 
ingenious  and  speculative  friends,  such  as  those  TW 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  throws  the  mind 
into  the  most  advantageous  exercise,  and  shows  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  its  opinions,  with  greater  fbice 
of  conviction  than  any  other  method  we  can  employ. 

That  *  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,'  is  tfns 
in  more  views  of  our  species  than  one ;  and  iodeCy 
gives  strength  to  our  reason,  as  well  as  polish  to  o«r  i 
manners.  The  soul,  when  left  entirely  to  her  ewa 
solitary  contemplations,  is  insensibly  drawn  by  a  sort 
of  constitutional  bias,  which  generally  leads  her 
opinions  to  the  side  of  her  inclinations.  Hence  it  ii 
that  she  contracts  those  peculiarities  of  reasoning,  and  ' 
little  habits  of  thinking,  which  so  oftoi  confiim  hsr  j 
in  the  most  fantantical  errors  ;  but  nothing  is  man 
likely  to  recover  the  mind  from  this  false  bent  thaa 
the  counter-warmth  of  impartial  debate.  Convene 
tion  opens  our  views,  and  gives  our  facalttos  a  mon 
vigi>rous  play ;  it  puts  us  upon  turning  our  notions  sn 
every  side,  and  holds  them  up  to  a  light  that  discoven 
those  latent  flaws  which  would  probablj  harr  lain 
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occupant;  which  bodily  labour,  bestowed  upon  any 
subject  which  before  lay  in  common  to  all  men,  Im  uni- 
rernally  allowed  to  giro  the  fairest  and  most  reason- 
able title  to  an  exclusive  property  therein. 

The  article  of  food  was  a  more  immediate  call,  and 
therefore  a  more  early  consideration.  Such  as  were 
not  contented  with  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
earth,  eoug^t  for  a  more  solid  refreshment  in  the  fleiih 
of  beasts,  which  they  obtained  by  hunting.  But  the 
frequent  disappointments  incident  to  that  method  of 
proTision,  induced  them  to  gather  together  such  ani- 
mals as  were  of  a  more  tame  and  sequacious  nature ; 
and  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in  their  flocks 
and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less  pre- 
carious manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the  dams,  and 
partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young.  The  support  of 
these  their  cattle  made  the  article  of  water  aldo  a  Teir 
important  point.  And  therefore  the  book  of  Genesis 
(the  moat  Tencrable  monument  of  antiquity,  considered 
merely  with  a  view  to  history)  will  furnish  us  with 
frequent  instances  of  violent  contentions  concerning 
welU,  (he  exclusive  property  of  which  appears  to  have 
b0en  established  in  the  firtt  digger  or  occupant,  even 
in  such  places  where  the  ground  and  herbage  remained 
yet  in  common.  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was  but 
a  sojourner,  asserting  his  right  to  a  well  in  the  country 
of  Abimelech,  and  exacting  an  oath  for  his  security, 
'  because  he  had  digged  that  well.'  And  Isaac,  about 
nineiy  years  afterwards,  reclaimed  this  his  father's 
proptfty ;  and  ailer  murh  crmtentiou  with  the  Philis- 
tines, was  suffered  to  enioy  It  In  peace. 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  re- 
mained still  in  ocnnmon  as  before,  and  open  to  every 
occupant;  except  perhaps  in  the  ncighoourhood  of 
towns,  where  the  necessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive 
property  in  lands  (for  the  sake  of  agriculture)  was 
earlier  felt,  and  therefore  more  readily  complied  with. 
Otherwise,  when  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  had 
amsamed  every  convenience  on  one  spot  of  ground,  It 
was  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  upon  and  occupy 
such  other  lands  as  would  more  easily  supply  their 
necessities.  This  practice  is  still  retained  among  the 
wild  and  .uncultivated  nations  that  have  never  been 
fonned  into  civil  states,  like  the  Tartan  and  others 
in  ihiB  East,  where  the  climate  Itself,  and  the  bound- 
lesB  extent  of  their  territory,  conspire  to  retain  them 
•till  in  the  same  savage  state  of  vagrant  liberty  which 
was  nnivenal  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which  Tacitus 
informs  us  continued  among  the  Germans  till  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire.  We  have  also  a  striking 
example  of  the  same  kind  in  the  histoxy  of  Abraham 
Mid  his  nephew  Lot.  When  their  joint  substance 
became  so  great,  that  pasture  and  other  conveniences 
grew  scarce,  the  natural  consequence  wa«,  that  a  strife 
aroee  between  their  servants,  so  that  It  was  no  longer 
nracticaUe  to  dwell  together.  This  contention  Abra- 
aam  thus  endeavoured  to  compose : — *  Let  there  be  no 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  me.  Is  not  the 
wlM>Ie  land  before  thee  t  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee, 
from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  will 
I  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand, 
then  will  I  go  to  the  left.'  This  plainly  implies  an  ac- 
knowledged right  in  either  to  occupy  whatever  ground 
be  pleased,  that  was  not  pre-occupied  bv  other  tribes. 
*  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain 
of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  even 
M  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all 
th0  pl^  of  Jordan,  and  joumied  east,  and  Abraham 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan.' 

Upon  the  same  principle  was  founded  the  right  of 
nigration,  or  sending  colonies  to  find  out  new  habita- 
tioni,  when  the  mother-country  was  overcharged  with 
inhalntants ;  which  was  practised  as  well  by  the  PhcB- 
Biciaiis  and  Greeks,  as  the  Germans,  Scythians,  and 
other  northern  people.  And  so  long  as  it  was  c^ju- 
fined  to  the  stocking  and  cultivation  of  desert,  unin- 


habited countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  of  nature.  But  how  far  the  seizing  on  coun- 
tries already  pe<mled,  and  driving  out  or  massacring 
the  Innocent  and  defenceless  natives,  merely  because 
they  dlflfcre<l  from  their  invaders  in  language,  in  reli- 
gion, in  customs,  in  government,  or  in  colour ;  how 
far  such  a  conduct  was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason, 
or  to  Christianity,  de^rved  well  to  be  considered  by 
thfisc  who  have  renderc<l  their  names  immortal  by  thus 
civilising  mankind. 

As  the  world  by  dejcrrees  grew  more  populous,  it 
daily  became  more  ditlicult  to  find  out  new  spots  to 
inhabit,  without  encroaching  upon  former  occupants ; 
and,  by  constantly  occupying  the  same  individual 
spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  consumed,  and  its 
spontaneous  produce  destroyed,  without  any  provision 
for  a  future  supply  or  succession.  It  therefore  be- 
came necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method  of 
providing  a  constant  subsistence ;  and  this  necesuty 
produced,  or  at  leaMt  promoted  and  encouraged,  the 
art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection  and  conse- 
quence; introduced  and  establishe<l  the  idea  of  a 
more  permanent  property  in  the  soil  than  had  hitherto 
been  received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear  that  the 
earth  would  not  produce  her  fruits  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, without  the  assistance  of  tillage;  but  idio 
would  be  at  the  pains  of  tilling  It,  if  another  might 
watch  an  opportunity  to  seize  upon  and  enjoy  the 
product  of  his  industry,  art,  and  labour  1  Had  not, 
therefore,  a  separate  ])roperty  In  lands,  as  movables, 
been  vested  In  some  Individuals,  the  world  must  have 
continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals 
of  prey;  which,  according  to  some  philosophers,  is 
the  genuine  state  of  nature.  Whereas  now  (so 
graciously  has  Ihrovidcnce  interwoven  our  duty  and 
our  happiness  together)  the  result  of  this  veiy  neces- 
sity has  been  the  ennobling  of  the  human  species,  by 
?:iving  It  opportiuiltics  of  Improving  Its  rational 
acultien,  as  well  an  of  exerting  its  natural.  Necessity 
begat  property ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  property, 
recourse  was  had  to  civil  society,  which  brought  along 
with  it  a  long  train  of  in8C]>arable  concomitants^ 
states,  government,  laws,  puikishments,  and  the  public 
exercise  of  religious  duties.  Thus  connected  together, 
it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  society  was  sufficient 
to  provide,  by  their  manual  labour,  for  the  neoessaiy 
subsiMtence  of  all ;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others  to 
cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent  useful  arts,  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  science. 

The  only  quetition  remaining  is,  how  this  property 
became  actually  ve8ted ;  or  what  It  is  that  gave  a 
man  an  excluKive  right  to  retain  in  a  permanent 
manner  that  specific  land  which  before  belonged 
generally  to  everj'lKxly,  but  particularly  to  nobody ! 
And  as  we  before  obsterved,  that  occupancy  gave  the 
right  to  the  temporary  u^c  of  the  soil,  so  it  is  agreed 
upon  all  hands  that  occuiKincy  gave  also  the  original 
right  to  the  T>eniianent  prom'rty  in  the  substance  of 
the  earth  ItHelf,  which  cxcIuucm  every  one  else  but  the 
owner  from  the  use  of  It.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
difference  among  the  writers  on  natural  law  concern- 
ing the  reason  why  occupancy  shvuM  convey  this 
right,  and  invest  one  with  this  absolute  property; 
(trotius  and  PuflTcndorf  Insisting  that  this  right  of 
occupancy  is  founded  upon  a  tacit  and  implied 
assent  of  all  mankind,  that  the  fir»t  occupant  should 
become  the  owner ;  and  Horbeyrac,  Titlun,  Mr  Locke, 
and  others,  holding  that  there  is  no  such  implied 
assent,  neither  is  it  neceiwary  that  there  should  be ;  for 
that  the  veir  act  of  occupancy  alone  being  a  decree 
of  bodily  labour,  is,  from  a  principle  of  natural  jus- 
tice, without  any  consent  or  compact,  sufficient  of 
It.telf  to  gain  a  title ;  a  diitpute  that  savours  too 
much  of  nice  and  scholastic  refinement!  However, 
both  sides  agree  in  this,  that  occupancy  is  the  thing 
by  which  the  title  was  in  fact  originally  gained; 
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OTerj  man  Heizing  to  hU  owii  continued  use  mich  tupoU 
of  ground  as  he  found  most  agreeable  to  hiA  own  con- 
Tenienoe,  proTided  he  found  them  unoccupied  by  any 
one  else. 

EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
(1694-1773),  was  an  elegant  author,  though  his  only 
popular  compositions  are  his  Letters  to  his  S<m^  a 
work  containing  many  excellent  advices  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  improvement  of  the  ex- 
ternal worldly  character,  but  greatly  deficient  in  tlie 
higher  points  of  morality.  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
an  able  politician  and  diplomatist,  and  an  eloquent 
parliamentary  debater.  Tlie  celebrated  *  Letters  to 
his  Son'  were  not  intended  fur  publication,  and  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death.  Their  publication 
was  much  to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  thii  ac- 
compliahed,  witty,  and  eloquent  peer. 

^Definition  of  Good  Breeding.} 
[From  ChoBtcrfield's  Letters.] 

A  fHend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justly  defined 
good  breeding  to  be,  *  the  result  of  much  good  sense, 
some  good  nature,  and  a  little  isclf-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indul- 
gence from  them.'  Taking  this  for  granted .  (as  I 
think  it  cannot  be  diflputed),  it  is  astonishing  to  me 
that  anybodv,  who  ha8  good  sense  and  good  nature, 
can  essentially  fail  in  good  bree<Iing.  As  to  the  modes 
of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  pcnons,  places, 
and  circumstance:),  and  are  only  to  >>c  acquired  by 
observation  and  experience ;  but  the  substance  of  it 
is  eveiTwhere  and  eternally  the  same.  Good  manners 
are,  to  particular  societies,  what  good  morals  are  to 
society  m  general — their  cement  and  their  security. 
And  as  laws  are  enacted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  the  ill  efilects  of  bad  ones,  so  there 
are  certain  rules  of  cirility,  universally  implied  and 
received,  to  enforce  good  manners  and  punish  bad 
ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  me  to  be  less  difie- 
rence  both  between  the  crimes  and  punishments,  than 
at  first  one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man,  who 
invades  another's  property,  is  justly  hanged  for  it; 
and  the  ill-bred  man,  who  by  his  ill  maimers  invades  ! 
and  disturbs  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  private  life,  I 
is  by  common  consent  as  juHtly  banished  society. 
Mutual  complaisances,  attentions,  and  sacrifices  of 
little  conveniences,  are  as  natural  an  implied  compact 
between  civilised  people,  as  protection  and  obedience 
are  between  kings  and  subjects ;  whoever,  in  either 
case,  violates  that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all  adran- 
ta^  arising  from  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  really 
thmk  that,  next  to  the  consciousness  of  doing  a  good 
action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the  most  pleasmg ; 
and  the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the  most,  next 
to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred. 
Thus  much  for  good  breeding  in  general ;  I  will  now 
consider  some  of  the  various  modeit  and  degrees  of  it. 

Vexy  few,  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect 
which  they  should  hhow  to  those  whom  they  acknow- 
ledge to  be  infinitelv  their  6ui)eriors,  such  as  crowned 
he^ls,  princes,  and  public  i>cr8ons  of  distinguished 
and  eminent  posts.  It  is  the  manner  of  showing  that 
respect  which  is  ditlercnt.  The  man  of  fashion  and 
of  the  world  expresses  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  but 
naturally,  easily,  and  without  concern ;  whereas  a 
man  who  is  not  used  to  keep  good  companv  exi>rei»es 
it  awkwardly ;  one  sees  that  he  is  not  used  to  it,  and 
that  it  costs  him  a  great  deal ;  but  I  never  saw  the 
worst-bred  man  living  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling, 
scratching  his  head,  and  such  like  indecencies,  in 
company  that  he  re>i>ected.  In  such  compxuiien, 
therefore,  the  only  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  show  | 


that  respect  which  everybody  means  to  show,  in  aa 
easy,  unembarrassed,  and  graceful  manner.  This  it 
what  observation  and  experience  must  teadi  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  to  makt 
part  of  them  is,  for  the  time  at  lea«t,  luppoeed  to  be 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest ;  and,  ood»- 
quently,  as  there  is  no  one  principal  object  of  awi 
and  respect,  people  are  apt  to  take  a  greater  Isthuda 
in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  less  upon  their  guard; 
and  so  they  may,  provided  it  be  within  ecrtain 
bounds,  which  are  upon  no  occasion  to  be  transgnssed. 
But  upon  these  occasions,  thou^  no  one  is  entitled 
to  distinguished  marks  of  respect,  eretj  <hm  cIbibibi 
and  very  justly,  evenr  mark  of  civibty  and  gaod 
breeding.  Ease  is  allowed,  but  earelessnesi  and 
negligence  are  strictly  forbidden.  If  a  man  aceosls 
YOU,  and  talks  to  you  ever  so  dully  or  frivoloiisly,  it 
IS  worse  than  rudeness,  it  is  brutality,  to  show  kkL, 
by  a  manifest  inattention  to  what  he  says,  that  yoa 
think  him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth  ~ 
ing.  It  is  much  more  so  with  regard  to  wi 
who,  of  whaterer  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in 
sideration  of  their  sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  b«l 
an  oihcious  good  breeding  from  men.  Their  littk 
wants,  likings,  di;ilikes,  preferences,  antipathies,  and 
fancies,  nmst  be  ofiiciously  attended  to,  and,  if  possible^ 
guessed  at  and  anticipated,  by  a  well-bred  man. 
Vou  muht  never  usurp  to  yourself  those  convenienesi 
and  gratifications  which  are  of  common  right,  su^ss 
the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  &c. ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, always  decline  them  yourself,  and  oAer  then 
to  other*,  who,  in  their  tumi»,  will  offer  them  to  yoa; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  will  in  your  turn  enjoy 
your  share  of  the  common  right.  It  would  be  endms 
for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  instances  ia 
which  a  well-bred  man  shows  his  good  breeding  ia 
good  company ;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  yoo  to 
suppose  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not  point  them 
out  to  you ;  and  then  vour  own  good  nature  will  t^ 
commend,  and  your  seu-iuterest  enforce  the  praedoa 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  in  lAidi 
people  are  the  most  apt  to  fail,  from  a  very  mistaken 
notion  that  they  cannot  fail  at  all.  I  mean  with 
regard  to  one's  most  familiar  friends  and  acqnaiat- 
auces,  or  those  who  really  are  our  inferiors;  and 
there,  undoubtodly,  a  greater  degree  of  ease  is  act 
only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes  mndi  toUw 
comforts  of  a  private  social  life.  But  ease  and  free- 
dom have  their  bounds,  which  must  by  no  means  bs 
violated.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence  and  carslsH* 
ness  becomes  injurious  and  insulting,  from  the  real  or 
supported  inferiority  of  the  persons;  and  that  de- 
lightful lilierty  of  conversation  among  a  few  friends  ii 
soon  destroyed,  as  libertv  often  has  been,  bj  bcinf 
carried  to  licentiousness,  hut  example  expl^ns  thingi 
best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  case :  Sunwss 
you  and  me  alone  together ;  1  believe  yon  will  auev 
that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  freedom  in 
your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have  in 
any  other ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  too,  that  yea 
would  indulge  me  in  that  freedom  as  fitf  as  anybody 
would.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  do  you  imapM 
that  I  should  think  there  was  no  bounds  to  that  n«^ 
dom  ?  I  a»tsurc  you  I  should  not  think  so ;  and  I 
take  m^iself  to  be  as  much  tied  down  bj  a  certain 
degree  of  ^ood  manners  to  you,  as  by  other  degrees  </ 
them  to  other  people.  The  most  familiar  and  inti- 
mate habitudes,  connexions,  and  friendships,  reqmrs 
a  degree  of  good  breeding  both  to  preserve  and  cemcBl 
them.  The  best  of  U!<  have  our  bad  side*,  and  it  is  ss 
imprudent  as  it  is  ill-bred  to  exhibit  them.  1  shall 
not  use  ceremony  with  you ;  it  would  be  misplaced 
between  us ;  but  I  shall  certainly  obc«rve  that  degree 
of  good  breeding  with  you  which  is,  in  the  fimt  plaee^ 
decent,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  ib  absolutely 
to  make  us  like  one  another's  company  long. 
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•OAXB  JEXTN8 — DB  ADAM  FERCrSON — LORD 
M081B0DD0 — HORACE  WAIJ>OLE. 

SoAMB  Jextkb  (1704-1787)  was  distinguiBhed  in 
early  life  u  a  gay  and  witty  writer,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose ;  but  afterwards  applying  himself  to  serious 
■ubjects,  he  produced,  in  1737,  A  Free  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  KvU  f  in  1776,  A  View  of  the  Internal 
Evidencu  of  the  CkriMtian  Beligiim;  and  in  1782, 
DiatptisitioHM  on  Variou$  Subjecti ;  works  containing 
much  ingenious  speculation,  but  wliich  have  lost 
moat  of  &evr  early  popularity. 

Ub  Adam  Ferousom  (1724-1816),  son  of  the 
minister  of  Logierait,  in  Pertlishire,  was  educated 
at  St  Amhrews:    removing  tu  Edinburgh,  he  be- 
came an  associate  of  Dr  KAibertson,  Blair,  Home, 
&C.     la    1744   he  entered   the   42d  regiment   as 
chaplain,  and  continued  in  that  situation  till  1757, 
wlicn  he  resigned   it,   and  became  tutor  in   the 
family  of   Lord  Bute.      He  was  afterwords  pro- 
fesaor  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  moral  philo- 
■ophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.     In  1778  he 
went  to  America  as  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  colonies : 
on  hb  rt^tum  lie  resumetl  the  duties  of  his  pn)feB8or- 
■hipu    His  latter  days  were  spent  in  ease  and  afflu- 
ence at  St  Andrews,  where  he  died  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-three.    The  works  of  l)r  Ferguson 
are.  The  IIi*tvry  of  Cii-U  Societj/,  published  in  1766; 
Institutes^  Moral  Philosojthv,  1769  ;  A  lieuly  to  Dr 
Price  on  Civil  and  lielitfions  Liberty,  1776 ;  The  His- 
tory of  the  Proyreas  and  Termination  of  the  litiman 
Bepmhlic,  1783;  and  Principlcsof  Moral  and  Political 
Science,  1792.     8ir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Ferguson,  supplies  some  interesting 
information  as  to  the  latter  years  of  this  venerable 
piofiessor,  whom  he  considered  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  stoic  philosopher  which  could  be 
■een  in  modem  days.    He  had  a  shock  of  paralysis 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  life,  from  which  period  he 
became  a  strict  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  eating  no- 
thing but  vegetables,  and  drinking  only  water  or 
milk.    The  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
French  war  had  long  seemed  to  be  the  main  tie 
which  connected  him  with  passing  existence ;  and 
the  news  of  Waterloo  acte^l  on  the  aged  patriot  as  a 
iiiaie  dimittis,    FYom  that  hour  the  feeling  that  hod 
almoit  akme  given  liim  energy  decayed,  and  he 
avowedly  reUnquishefl  all  desire  for  prolonge<l  life. 
Of  Ferguson's  •History  of  Civil  Stxriety,'  Gray  the 
pnet  remarks — 'There  arc  uncommon  strains    of 
eloquence  in  it ;  and  I  wiis  suqirised  to  find  not  one 
txngle  idiom  i«f  his  country  (I  think)  in  tlie  whole 
work.    His  application  to  the  heart  is  frctiuent,  and 
often  successful     His  love  of   Montesquieu   and 
Tacitus  haa  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
ibort-winded   and  sententious,  which  those  great 
men,  had  they  lived  in  better  times,  and  under  a 
better  government,  would  have  avuide<l.*    This  re- 
mark is  true  of  all  Ferguson*s  writings ;  his  style  is 
too  fucciuct  and  ctmipressed.     His  lioman  history, 
however,  is  a  valuable  compendium,  illustrated  by 
philosophical  views  and  reAvctions. 

Lord  Monboddo's  Ksmy  on  the  Oriyin  and  Pro- 
yrets  tf  Lanymaye,  published  in  1771-3  and  6,  is  one 
of  those  singular  works  «hi(!h  at  once  pn)voke 
sKody  and  ridicule,  llie  author  was  a  man  of  real 
learning  and  talents,  but  a  humorist  in  character 
and  opinionsL  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  Greek  litera- 
tme  and  antiquities,  and  a  worshipper  of  Homer. 
So  lar  did  he  carry  tliis,  tlmt,  finding  carriages  were 
Dol  in  uae  among  the  ancients,  he  never  would  enter 
one^  but  made  all  his  journeys  to  Londtm  (which  he 
visited  once  b  year)  and  other  places  on  horseback. 


and  continued  the  practice  till  he  was  upwards  of 
eighty.    He  said  it  was  a  degnulation  of  the  genuine 
dignity  of  human  nature  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of 
a  horse  instead  of  mounting  upon  his  back !    The 
eccentric  philosopher  was  less  careful  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  in  some  of  his  opinions.  He  gravely 
maintains  in  his  Essay  that  men  were  originally 
monkeys,  in  which  condition  tliey  remained  for  ages 
destitute  of  speech,  reason,  and  social  aflectiona. 
They  gradually  improved,  according  to  Monboddo's 
theory,  as  geologists  say  the  earth  was  changed  by 
successive  revolutions ;  but  he  contends  that  the  ou- 
rang  outangs  are  still  of  the  human  si)ecies,  and  that 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  human 
beings  with  tails  like  monkeys,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  by  a 
Swedish  skipper.    Wlien  Sir  Joseph  Bsinks  returned 
from  Botany  Bay,  Monboddo  inquired  after  the  long- 
tailed  men,  and,  according  to  l)r  Johnson,  was  not 
pleased  that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  his  pere- 
grinations.   AU  the  moral  sentiments  and  domestic 
ofiections  were,  according  to  this  whimsical  pliiloso- 
])her,  the  result  of  art,  contrivance,  and  experience, 
as  much  as  writing,  ship-building,  or  any  other  me- 
chanical invention  ;  and  hence  he  places  man,  in  his 
natural  state,  below  beavers  and  .H'a-catN  which  he 
terms  social  and  political  animals !    The  laughable 
absurdity  of  these  doctrines  must  have  i)rotected 
their  author  from  the  fulniinutions  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  then  so  eager  to  attack  all  the  nietai))iy- 
sical  opponents  of  revetded  religion.    In  1779  Mon- 
bcKldo  ]iublished  an  elaborate  work  on  ancient  meta- 
physics, in  three  volumes  (iimrto,  wluch,  like  his 
former  publication,  is  equally  learned  and  equally 
wliimsical.     After  a  life  of  study  and  paradox,  dis- 
charging his  duties  as  a  lord  of  session  with  upright- 
ness and  integrity,  and  much  resiK'cted  in  private 
for  his  amiable  disfKisitions,  James  Burnet,  Lord 
Monboddo,  died  in  Edinburgh  May  26,  1799,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty -five. 

Horace  Wai.pole.  the  author  of  the  *  Castle  of 
Otranto,*  already  notic^eil,  would  have  held  but  an 
insignificant  plac«  in  British  literature,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  Correspondence  and  Memoirs,  those 
pictures  of  society  and  manners,  compounded  of  wit 
and  gaiety,  shrewd  observation,  sarcasm,  censorious- 
ness,  high  life,  and  s])arkling  language.  His  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  were  exactly  suited  to  his 
character  and  habits.  He  had  in  early  life  travelled 
with  his  friend  Gray,  the  ])oet,  and  imbibed  in  Italy 
a  taste  fur  antiquity  and  the  arts,  fostered,  no  doubt, 
by  the  kindred  genius  of  Gray,  who  delighted  in 
ancient  architecture  and  in  classic  pursuits.  He 
next  tried  public  lifi>,  and  sat  in  parliament  for 
twenty-six  years.  This  added  to  his  observation  of 
men  and  manners,  but  without  increasing  his  repU' 
tation,  for  Horace  Wulpole  was  no  orator  or  states- 
man. His  arist(x:ratic  habits  prevented  liim  from 
courting  distinction  as  a  general  author,  and  he 
acconlingly  c«)niuienced  (Hjlleoting  antiques,  building 
a  baronial  cn»tle,  and  chronicling  in  secret  his  opi- 
nions and  impressions  of  his  con  tern  iK)mries.  His 
income,  from  sinecure  oiHces  and  private  sources, 
was  alN)ut  i:40()u  ]x.'r  annum ;  nnd,  as  he  was  never 
married,  his  fortune  enabled  him,  under  gtXMl  ma- 
nagement and  methodical  arrangement,  to  gratify 
his  tastes  as  a  virtuo.so.  When  tliirty  vears  old,  he 
had  purchased  some  land  at  Twi(!kenham.  near  Ix)n- 
don,  and  here  he  commenceil  improving  a  small 
house,  which  by  degrees  swelled  into  a  feudal  castle, 
with  turrets,  towers,  galleries,  and  corridors,  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  armorial  bearings,  and  all  the 
other  apiiropriate  insignia  of  a  Gothic  baronial  man- 
sion. Who  has  not  heard  of  Stniwlierry  Hill — that 
*  little  plaything  house,*  as  Walpole  styled  it^  in 
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have  bad  a  second,  much  more  violeot  th&n  the  fint ; 
and  jou  must  not  be  fiurprii»ed  if,  by  next  poitt,  jou 
hear  of  a  buniing  mountain  sprung  up  in  Sniithfield. 
In  the  night  between  Wedne^uy  and  Thursday  last 
(exactly  a  month  since  the  first  shock),  the  earth  had 
a  tthivering  fit  between  one  and  two,  but  00  Hlight, 
that,  if  no  more  hod  followed,  I  don't  believe  it  would 
hare  been  noticed.  I  had  been  awake,  and  had  scarce 
dozed  again — on  a  sudden  I  felt  my  bolster  lift  up  my 
head  ;  I  thought  somebody  was  getting  from  under 
my  b^,  but  soon  found  it  was  a  strong  earthquake 
that  lasted  near  half  a  minute,  with  a  violent  vibra- 
tion and  great  roaring.  I  rang  my  bell  ;  my  ser- 
vant came  in,  frightened  out  of  his  senses :  in  an  in- 
stant we  heanl  all  the  windows  in  the  neighbourhood 
flung  up.  I  got  up  and  found  people  running  into 
the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief  done :  there  has  been 
some  ;  two  old  houses  flung  down,  several  chimneys, 
and  much  china-ware.  The  bells  rung  in  several 
houses.  Admiral  Knowles,  who  has  lived  long  in 
Jamaica,  and  felt  seven  there,  says  this  was  more 
violent  than  any  of  them :  P'rancesco  prefers  it  to  the 
dreadful  one  at  T^ghom.  The  wise  say,  that  if  we 
have  not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly  have  more. 
Several  people  are  going  out  of  town,  for  it  has  nowhere 
reached  above  ten  miles  from  l^ondou  :  they  say  they 
are  not  frightene<l,  but  that  it  is  such  fine  weather, 
'  Lord  !  one  can't  help  going  into  the  country  !'  The 
only  visiible  clfcct  it  hus  had  was  on  the  Ridotto,  at 
which,  being  the  following  night,  there  were  but  four 
hundred  people.  A  parson  who  came  into  White's 
the  moniing  of  earthquake  the  first,  and  heard  bets 
laid  on  whether  it  was  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing 
up  of  powder  mills,  went  away  excee<lingly  scan- 
dalised, and  saiil,  '  I  protest  they  are  such  an  im- 
pious set  of  people,  that  I  believe  if  the  last  trumpet 
was  to  sound  they  would  bet  puppet-show  against 
Judgment.'  If  we  get  any  nearer  »till  to  the  torrid 
zone,  I  shall  pique  myself  on  sen<ling  you  a  present 
of  cedrati  and  orange-flower  water;  I  am  already 
planning  a  hrrtno  for  Strawberry  Hill. 

llie  Middlesex  election  is  carried  against  the  court : 
the  Prince  in  a  green  fnx'k  (and  1  won't  swear,  but  in 
a  Scotch  plaid  waistcoat)  sat  under  the  park- wall  in 
his  chair,  and  hallooed  the  voters  on  to  Brentford. 
The  Jacobites  are  so  transporte<l,  that  they  are  opening 
subscriptions  for  all  boroughs  that  sshall  be  vacant — 
this  is  wise !  They  will  s]>end  their  money  to  cany  a 
few  more  seats  in  a  Parliament  where  they  will  never 
have  the  majority,  and  so  have  none  to  carry  the 
general  elections.  The  omen,  however,  is  bad  for 
Westminster ;  the  high-bailiff  went  to  vote  for  the 
opposition. 

I  now  jump  to  another  topic;  I  find  all  this  letter 
will  >>e  dctacheil  scraps;  I  can't  at  all  contrive  to 
hide  tlie  seams.  Hut  I  don't  care.  I  began  my  letter 
merely  to  tell  you  of  the  earthquake,  and  I  don't 
pique  myself  upon  doing  any  more  than  telling  you 
what  you  woulil  be  glad  to  have  told  you.  I  told 
you,  too,  how  please<l  I  was  with  the  triumphs  of 
another  old  l>cautv,  our  friend  the  princess.'  Do 
you  know,  I  have  foimd  a  history  that  has  great  re- 
semblance to  hers ;  that  is,  that  will  be  very  like 
hers,  if  hers  is  but  like  it.  1  will  tell  it  you  in  as 
few  words  as  I  can.  Mailame  la  Marei'halc  de  rH6- 
pital  was  the  daughter  of  a  scnipstre:<s  f  a  young 


1  The  I*rinco<9  Cramt,  who,  ft  hud  hem  reported,  was  to 
marry  Staninlaiu  LM'zinnky,  Diiku  of  Lorruine  and  vx-king  of 
Poland,  HhoM>  dau^'htcr,  ALiriii  LccziiiHky,  wa«  married  to 
LouIh  XV.,  king  of  l-'ranco. 

*  ThiH  ia  the  story  uf  a  woman  named  M.iry  Mignot.  She 
was  near  marrying  a  yuung  man  of  the  numo  of  La  Garrlie, 
who  ufterwania  entervd  the  Swetlish  Mrvice,  and  became  a 
fleld-iuanhol  in  that  country.  Her  tir»t  husband  wan,  if  I 
yit^airai  not,  a  pTocuTeur  of  GrenoUe ;  her  Micond  was  the 


gentleman  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  wm  goinc  to  be 
married  to  her,  but  the  match  was  broken  ot.  An 
uld  fermier-general,  who  had  retired  into  the  provinoe 
wh^re  this  liappened,  hearing  the  story,  had  a  curio- 
sity to  see  the  victim ;  he  liked  her,  married  her, 
died,  and  left  her  enough  not  to  care  for  her  incon- 
stant. She  came  to  Paris,  where  the  Marecfaal  de 
PHopital  married  her  for  her  riches.  After  the  Mare- 
chal's  death,  Casimir,  the  abdicated  king  dT  Poland, 
who  was  retired  into  France,  fell  in  love  with  tht 
Marechale,  and  privately  married  her.  If  the  event 
ever  happens,  I  shall  certainly  travel  to  Nancy,  to 
hear  her  talk  of  ma  ft^Ue  fillt  la  Jteine  de  FmcL 
What  pains  my  I^y  Pomfret  would  take  to  ftvr^ 
that  an  abdicated  king's  wife  did  not  take  place  of 
an  English  countess;  and  how  the  princen  hcnelf 
would  grow  still  fonder  of  the  IVetender'  for  tlie 
similitude  of  his  fortune  with  that  of  le  Roi  mom  man! 
Her  daughter,  Mirepoix,  was  frightened  the  ocks 
nisht  with  Mra  Nugent's  calling  out,  «m  rokyrl  w 
voUurl  The  ambassadress  had  heard  so  mnch  of 
robbing,  that  she  did  not  doubt  but  da»M  ce  pai»  cy, 
they  robbed  in  the  middle  of  an  assembly.  It  tamed 
out  to  he  h  thiff  in  the  candid    Good  night  1 


THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAJL 

Another  series  of  letters,  written  at  this  time,  hii 
since  been  published.  The  collection  is  far  inferior 
in  value,  but  its  author  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age — perhaps  the  first  of  English  orators  and 
statesmen.  We  allude  to  a  volume  of  letters  written 
by  the  Earl  of  Clmthani  to  his  nephew,  Thonias  Pitt, 
Lord  Camelford.  Tliis  work  contains  nmcfa  exori- 
lent  advice  as  to  life  and  conduct,  a  sincere  admin- 
tion  of  classical  learning,  and  great  kindliness  of 
domestic  feeling  and  affection.  Another  coUectioa 
of  the  correspondence  of  Jjord  Chatham  was  made 
and  published  in  1841,  in  four  vdanies.  Some  light 
is  thrown  on  contemporary  history  and  public  events 
by  this  correspondence ;  but  its  principal  ralne  isof 
a  reflex  nature,  derived  from  our  interest  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  lofty  and  commanding  intelkct  which 
shaped  the  destinies  of  Europe.  William  Pirr  wss 
bom  on  the  1 5th  of  November  1708.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  ooOqA 
Oxford.  He  was  afterwards  a  comet  in  the  Hum! 
His  military  career,  however,  was  of  short  doratioas 
for,  before  he  was  quite  twenty -one,  he  had  a  seat  in 
parliament  His  talents  for  debate  were  soon  con- 
spicuous ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  bill  for  register- 
ing seamen  in  1 740,  he  made  his  memorable  Rp^  - 
to  Mr  Walpole,  who  had  taunted  him  on  account  of 
his  youth.  This  burst  of  youthful  ardour  has  hea  ! 
immortalised  by  Dr  Johnson,  who  then  reported  the  ' 
parliamentary  debates  fur  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. Johnson  was  no  laborious  or  diligent  note- 
taker;  he  oAen  had  merely  verbal  communicatioas 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  which  he  imbued 
with  his  own  energy,  and  coloured  with  hia  pecaliar 
style  and  diction.  Pitt*s  reply  to  Walpole  msj 
therefore  be  considered  the  composition  of  Johnson  , 
founded  on  some  note  or  statement  of  the  actnsl 
speech;  yet  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  it»  on 
account  of  its  celebrity  and  its  eloquence: — 

Manhal  de  ITIApltal ;  and  her  third  b  tuitposed  to  have  bsa 
CaKlmir,  the  f x-king  of  Poland,  who  had  retired,  aftv  kta 
abdication,  to  the  monaHtety  of  8t  Germain  dua  Pr^   It  dses 
not,  however,  appear  certain  whether  Casimir  actuaUy  BSfftad    ! 
hur  or  not. 

>  Lad}'  l*omfret  and  l*rlnctfM  Craon  did  not  viait  at  FloRBBib    ' 
upon  a  diiipute  of  precedence. 

>  The  Pretender,  when  in  Lorraine,  lived  in  Ptiaoe  Ctmm'k 
house. 
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[i^eeoft  </  Chatkam  on  heina  tawUcd  on  aeeowU  of 

yovihJ] 

Sir — The  atrocioas  crime  of  being  a  voung  man, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  has,  witn  such  spirit 
and  decen<7,  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt 
to  palliate  nor  deny,  but  content  mvttelf  with  wisn- 
ing  chat  I  maj  be  one  of  those  whose  fullies  may  cease 
with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are 
ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.  AMiethcr  youth  can 
M  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not, 
■ir,  assume  the  proTince  of  detemtiriing ;  but  surely 
age  may  become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without 
improTenieiit,  and  rice  appears  to  prevail  when  the 
pMaiona  have  subsided.  The  wretch  who,  after  having 
seen  the  consequenoen  of  a  thouruuid  errors,  continues 
Mill  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obsti- 
nacy to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  cither  of  ab- 
horrence or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray 
hairs  i>hould  secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more, 
sir,  is  he  to  be  abhorred  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in 
B£e,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  become  more  wicked 
with  less  temptation ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for 
money  which  he  caimot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  re- 
mains of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  But 
youth,  sir,  is  not  my  only  crime ;  I  have  been  accused 
of  acting  a  theatrical  part.  A  theatrical  part  may 
either  imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissi- 
malation  of  my  real  sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of 
the  opinions  and  language  of  another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to 
be  omfuted,  and  deser^-cs  only  to  be  mentioned  that 
it  may  be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other 
man.  to  use  my  own  language ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
I  may  have  some  ambition  to  please  this  gentleman, 
I  fhsiU  not  lay  myself  under  any  restraint,  nor  very 
■olicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his  mien,  however 
matured  by  aze,  or  modelled  by  experience.  But  if 
any  man  shall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  beha- 
Tiour,  imply  that  I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own, 
I  shall  treat  him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain  ;  nor 
•hall  any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment 
he  deserves.  I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without 
sciuple,  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with  which 
wealth  and  dignity  entrench  themselves;  nor  shall 
anything  but  age  restrain  my  resentment ;  age,  which 
always  brings  one  privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and 
rapeicillous,  without  punishment.  But  with  regard, 
sir,  to  those  whom  I  have  offendeil,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I  should  have 
avoided  their  censure ;  the  heat  that  offended  them 
hi  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice of  my  countiy  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  shall 
influence  me  to  suppress.  I  will  not  sit  unconcerned 
while  my  liberty  U  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  u])on 
public  fobbery.  I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  wliat- 
evtr  hazard,  to  repel  the  aggrcHHor,  and  dm^  the  thief 
to  Justice,  whoever  may  protect  him  in  his  villaiiy, 
and  whoever  may  partake  of  his  plunder. 

We  need  not  fdlow  the  public  career  of  Pitt, 
which  ia,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  history  of  England 
durinfr  aloni;  and  agitated  period.  His  style  of  ora- 
tory was  of  the  highest  class,  rapid,  yclicment,  and 
OTcrpowerinff,  and  it  was  adorned  ))y  all  the  graces  of 
action  and  deUvcry.  His  public  conduct  wns  singu- 
liiriy  pure  and  disinterested,  considering  the  venality 
nf  the  times  in  which  he  livefl ;  but  as  a  statesman 
he  was  often  inconsistent,  haughty,  and  inipmcti- 
cmble.  His  acceptance  of  a  peera^*  (in  17GG)  hurt 
his  popularity  with  the  nation,  who  love<l  and  reve- 
renced him  as  •the  great  commoner;'  but  he  still 
'  fhtx>k  the  senate'  with  tlic  resistk'ss  appeals  of  his 
eloquence.  His  speech — tlelivered  when  he  was  up- 
wards of  aixty,  and  broken  down  and  enfeebled  by 


L 


iliscasc — against  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
war  with  America,  is  too  characteristic,  too  noble,  to 
be  omitted. 

[^JjixecA  of  Chafham  against  the  cmjdoymcnt  cf  Indicms 
in  the  war  with  A  menea.] 

I  cannot,  my  lonU,  I  will  not,  join  in  congratu- 
lation on  misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  lords, 
is  a  perilous  and  treincndou.s  moment ;  it  is  not  a 
time  for  adulation ;  the  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot 
save  us  in  this  ru'^iretl  and  awful  crisiij.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  instruct  the  thn>nc  in  the  language  of 
truth.  We  must,  if  p<>s<ihlc,  di>ipcl  the  delusion  and 
darkness  which  envelope  it,  and  display,  in  its  full 
danger  and  genuine  cidourn,  the  ruin  which  is  brought 
to  our  doors.  Can  miniritcrs  still  presume  to  espect 
supi)ort  in  their  infatuatirtn  1  Can  parliament  be  so 
dead  to  their  dignity  and  duty,  as  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  measures  tlius  o))trudod  and  forced  upon  thcni ; 
measures,  my  lords,  wliich  have  re^luced  this  late 
flourishing  empire  to  sconi  and  contempt  ?  But  yes- 
terday, and  Kngland  might  have  stotnl  against  the 
world ;  now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence  I  Tho 
people  whom  wo  at  first  despised  as  rebcl^t,  but  whom 
we  now  aoknnwlcilge  as  enemies,  are  aU-tted  against 
you,  supplieil  with  every  military  store,  have  their 
interest  consulted,  and  their  aml)a.*>!«adors  entertained, 
by  your  inveterate  enemy  ;  and  mini»<tcrs  do  not,  and 
dare  not,  interpo.-e  with  di;;uity  or  ctlect.  The  des- 
perate state  of  our  anny  abroad  is  in  part  known. 
No  man  more  highly  estoems  and  honour>  tho  Knglish 
troops  than  I  do  ;  I  know  their  virtues  and  their 
valour ;  I  know  they  can  achieve  anything  but  im- 
possibilities; and  I  know  that  the  coiujuc.xt  of  English 
America  is  an  impossibility.  You  cannot,  my  lords, 
you  cannot  conquer  America.  What  is  your  present 
situation  there  I  We  do  not  know  the  wor«t ;  but  wo 
know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing 
and  suffered  much.  You  may  swell  every  ex]>ense, 
accumulate  every  uisiKtance,  and  extend  your  traffic 
to  the  nhambles  of  every  (leniian  deHpot;  your  attempts 
will  be  for  ever  vain  and  inijiot^Mit— doubly  so,  indeed, 
from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely  ;  for  it 
irritatei*,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of 
your  adversaries,  to  ovemin  them  with  the  mercenary 
sons  of  rapine  and  pluntler,  devoting  them  and  their 
poHSCssions  to  the  rapa^'ity  of  hin'ling  cruelty.  If  I 
were  an  American,  ns  I  am  an  Kiiju'li-'^hinan,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms ;  Never,  never,  never !  But,  my 
lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  additii>n  to  the  dis- 
graces and  mischiefs  of  tho  war,  has  dan'd  to  autho- 
rise and  aj<sociate  to  our  anns  the  tomahawk  and 
seal  ping-knife  of  the  savage  ;  to  call  into  civilised 
alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the 
woods ;  to  delo<rate  to  the  merciless  Imlian  the  defence 
of  disputed  ri^^ht'*,  and  to  wa^c  the  h(»rrors  of  his  bar- 
barous war  airainst  our  brethren!  My  lords,  these 
enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment. 
But,  my  lonls,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  de- 
fended, not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy  and  neces- 
sity, but  also  on  thoi«c  of  momllty  ;  *  for  it  is  perfectly 
allowable,'  says  Lord  Suffolk,  '  to  use  all  tho  means 
which  (.io<l  and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands.'  I 
am  astonished,  I  am  shm^ked,  to  hear  such  principles 
coijfcssc<l ;  to  hear  thriu  avi>we<l  in  this  houi«c  or  in 
this  Country'.  My  lords,  1  di<i  not  intend  to  encroach 
so  much  on  your  attention  ;  but  1  cannot  repress  my 
indignation — I  feel  myself  impelled  to  s|)oak.  Aly 
lords,  wo  arc  called  ujion  as  mcnibers  of  this  house, 
as  men,  as  Chrihtians,  to  protest  a^Miinst  such  horrible 
barbarity  !  That  (lod  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands !  What  ideas  of  Ciod  and  nature  that  noble 
lord  mav  entertain  I  know  not ;  but  I  kn<iw  that  such 
detestable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion 
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and  humanity.  What  I  to  attribate  the  sacrod  sanc- 
tion of  Go<l  and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian 
Bcalping-knife !  to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing,  mur- 
dering, derouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled 
rictims !  Such  notions  shock  every  precept  of  morality, 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of  honour. 
These  abonunable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable 
avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation. 
I  call  upon  that  right  reverend,  and  this  most  learned 
bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support 
the  justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to 
interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn ;  upon 
the  judges  to  interpose  the  punty  of  their  ermine,  to 
save  us  ^m  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour 
of  your  lordships  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  an- 
cestors, and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call  upon  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  my  countiy  to  vindicate  the 
national  character.  I  invoke  the  Genius  of  the  Con- 
stitution. From  the  tapestry  that  adorn  these  walls, 
the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with 
Indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  In  vain 
did  he  defend  the  liberty  and  establish  the  reli^on 
of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these  worse 
than  Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are 
endured  among  us.  To  send  forth  the  merciless 
cannibal,  thirsting  for  blood!  against  whomi  your 
Protestant  brethren  1  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to 
desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and 
name  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  these  horrible 
hell-hounds  of  war  I  Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pre- 
eminence in  barlMuity.  She  armed  herself  with 
blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of 
Mexico ;  we,  more  ruthless,  loose  these  dogs  of  war 
against  our  countrymen  in  America,  endeared  to  ui 
by  every  tie  that  can  sai\,ctify  humanity.  I  solemnly 
call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  every  order  of 
men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this  infamous  pro- 
cedure the  indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence. 
More  particularly  I  call  ui>on  the  holy  prelates  of 
our  religion  to  do  away  this  iniquity ;  let  them  per- 
fonn  a  lustration,  to  purify  the  country  from  this 
deep  and  deadly  sin.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak, 
and  at  present  unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings 
and  iiuiignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I 
could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  even 
repotted  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  vent 
to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and  pre- 
posterous principles. 

The  last  public  appearance  and  death  of  Lord 
Chatham  arc  thus  described  by  BcLsham,  in  IiIb 
history  of  Great  Britain : — 

'  The  mind  feels  interested  in  the  minutest  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  last  day  of  the  public  life  of 
this  renowned  statesman  and  patriot.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  rich  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  a  full  wig,  and 
covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  house,  he  refreshed  himself  in  the  lord  chancellor's 
room,  where  he  stayed  till  prayers  were  over,  and  till 
he  was  informed  that  business  was  going  to  begin. 
He  was  then  led  into  the  house  by  his  son  and  son-in- 
law,  Mr  William  Pitt  and  Lord  Vincount  Mahon,  all 
the  lords  standing  up  out  of  respect,  and  making  a 
lane  for  him  to  pass  to  the  carl's  bench,  he  bowing 
very  gracefully  to  them  as  he  proceeded.  He  looked 
pale  and  much  emaciated,  but  his  eye  retained  all  its 
native  fire ;  which,  joined  to  his  general  deportment, 
and  the  attention  of  the  house,  formed  a  spectacle 
very  striking  and  impressive. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  hod  sat  down.  Lord 
Chatham  rose,  and  began  by  lamenting  **that  his 
bodily  infinnities  had  so  long  and  at  so  important  a 
crisis  prevented  his  attendance  on  the  duties  of  par- 
liament. He  declared  that  lie  had  made  an  enort 
almost  beyond  the  powers  of  his  constitution  to  come 


down  to  the  house  on  this  day,  perhapi  the  last 
time  he  should  ever  be  able  to  enter  iti  walls,  to 
express  the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  idea  which  he 
understood  was  cone  forth  of  yielding  up  the  sove- 
reignty of  America.  My  lords,"  continued  lie,  *I 
rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me,  that  I 
am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  di»- 
memberment  of  this  ancient  and  noble  monaithj. 
Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am 
little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilou 
conjuncture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  hare  lense  and 
memory,  I  never  will  consent  to  tarnish  the  loitre  cf 
this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights 
and  fairest  possessions.  Shall  a  people,  so  lately  the 
terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  booit 
of  Bourbon  I  It  is  impossible  I  In  God's  name,  if  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peao6  or 
war,  and  if  peace  cannot  be  preserred  with  hoDoor, 
why  is  not  war  commenced  without  hesitfttion  t  I  am 
not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this 
kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain 
its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not.  Any  statcy 
my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  os  at  lesit 
make  one  effort,  and  if  we  must  faU,  let  us  fidl  like 


men. 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  reply,  declared  himself 
to  be  **  totally  ignorant  of  the  means  bj  which  «• 
were  to  resist  wiUi  success  the  combinaUon  of  Ame- 
rica with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  nzced  the  noble 
lord  to  point  out  any  possible  mode,  if  ne  woe  able 
to  do  it,  of  making  the  Americans  renounce  that  in- 
dependence of  which  they  were  in  possession,  fiii 
Grace  added,  that  if  he  could  not,  no  man  conld ;  and 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  change  his  opinion  oa 
the  noble  lord's  authority,  unsupported  bj  any  if  inni 
but  a  recital  of  the  calamities  arising  from  a  stats  of 
things  not  in  the  power  of  this  ooontir  now  to  alter.* 

Lord  Chatham,  who  had  appearea  greatly  morsd 
during  the  reply,  made  an  eager  effort  to  rise  at  the 
conclusion  of  it,  as  if  labouring  with  some  great  idesi 
and  impatient  to  give  full  scope  to  his  feeunn ;  bat 
before  he  could  utter  a  word,  pressing  his  hand  on  hii 
bosom,  he  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  convuluve  fiL 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Temple,  and  other 
lords  near  him,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  Tlw  hoesi 
was  immediately  cleared;  and  his  lordship  being 
carried  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  tlie  debate  wis 
adjourned.  Medical  assistance  being  obtMiied,  hii 
lordship  in  some  degree  recovered,  and  was  C!on>ewJ 
to  his  uvourite  villa  of  Hayes,  in  Kent,  where,  am 
lingering  some  few  weeks,  he  expired  Maj  11,  1778^ 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.' 

Grattan,  the  Irish  orator,  has  drawn  the  diAnctar 
of  Lord  Chatham  with  such  fblicity  aud  Tigow  cf 
style,  that  it  will  ever  be  preserved,  if  only  ibr  iti 
composition.  The  gUttering  point  and  antitheai  of 
his  thoughts  and  language,  have  seldom  been  mitod 
to  such  originality  and  force : — 

'The  secretary  stood  alone.  Modem  dcgmmcj  : 
had  not  reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommodating 
the  features  of  his  character  had  the  haidihood  of 
antiquity.  His  august  mind  overawed  majesty ;  sad 
one  of  his  sovereigns  thought  royalty  so  impaired  in 
his  presence,  that  he  conspirea  to  remove  him,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.  No  stsu 
chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  sunk 
him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but,  ovcibesrini^ 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was  Eiu^Iso^ 
his  ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividin^be  dfr- 
stroyed  party ;  without  corrupting,  he  made  a  vcial 
age  unanimous.  France  suna  beneath  him.  AHtk 
one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielilsd 
in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England.  The  sigbt  of 
his  mind  was  infinite ;  and  his  simemes  were  to  aflcdi 
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not  England,  not  the  pretent  age  only,  bat  Europe 
and  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  meana  by  which 
theee  icheines  were  aocompliahed ;  always  seasonable, 
always  adequate,  the  suggestions  of  an  understanding 
animated  by  ardour  and  enlightened  by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  whi<£  make  life  amiable  and 
indolent  were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic  diffi- 
culties, no  domestic  weakness,  reached  him ;  but  aloof 
from  the  sordid  occuirences  of  life,  and  unsullied  by 
its  intercourse,  he  came  occasionally  into  our  syston 
to  counsel  and  to  decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  Tarious,  so 
anthoritatire,  astonished  a  corrupt  age,  and  the  trea- 
sury trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt  through  all  the 
classes  of  yenality.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed, 
that  she  had  found  defects  in  this  statesman,  and 
talked  much  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory,  and 
much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories ;  but  the  history  of 
hit  country,  and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy,  an- 
swered and  refuted  her.  Nor  were  his  politiod  abi- 
lities his  only  talents :  his  eloquence  was  an  era  in 
the  senate,  peculiar  and  spontaneous,  familiarly  ex- 
pressing gigantic  sentiments  and  instinctiTe  wisdom ; 
not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid 
conflagration  of  Tull^ ;  it  resembled  sometimes  the 
thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Like  Murray,  he  did  not  conduct  the  understanding 
through  the  painful  sulitlety  of  argumentation  ;  nor 
was  he,  like  Townsend,  for  erer  on  the  rack  of  exer^ 
tion;  but  rather  lightened  upon  the  subject,  and 
reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of  the  mind,  whidi, 
like  those  of  his  ^e,  were  felt,  but  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed. Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  some- 
thing that  could  create,  subyert,  or  reform;  an  un- 
derstanding, a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  summon 
mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slayery 
asunder,  and  to  lule  the  wilderness  of  free  minds 
with  unbounded  authority;  something  that  could 
establish  or  oyerwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in 
the  world  that  should  resound  through  the  uniyerse.' 


XNCTCLOF^DIAfl  AMD  HAOAZDnSS. 

The  Gfciopadia  of  Ephbais  Chambers,  published 
in  1728,  in  two  folip  yolumes,  was  the  first  dictionary 
or  repertory  of  general  knowledge  produced  in  Bri- 
tain. Chambers,  who  had  been  reared  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  globe-maker,  and  was  a  man  of  respectable 
though  not  profound  attainments,  died  in  1740.  His 
work  was  printed  flye  times  during  the  subsequent 
eighteen  years,  and  has  finally  been  extended,  in  the 
ponesent  century,  undor  the  care  of  Br  Abbabam 
Kees,  to  forty  yolumes  in  quarto.  Dr  John  Caxp^ 
BELL,  whose  share  in  compiling  the  Univermd  Hia- 
toryhas  already  been  spoken  oC  began  in  1742  to 
publish  his  Lives  of  the  BriHah  Admirab,  and  three 
yean  later  commenced  the  Biographia  Britannica; 
works  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  which  still 
possess  a  respectable  reputation.  The  reign  of 
Gecnge  U.  prx^uoed  many  other  attempts  to  fami- 
liariae  knowledge;  but  it  seems  only  necessary  to 
allude  to  one  oi  these^  the  Fnoeptor  of  Bobbbt 


DoDfiLET,  first  published  in  1748,  and  which  long 
continued  to  be  a  fayourite  and  useful  book.  It 
embraced  within  the  compass  of  two  yolumes,  in 
octayo,  treatisea  on  elocution,  composition,  arith- 
metic, geography,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  human 
life  and  manners,  and  a  few  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, then  supposed  to  form  a  complete  course  of 
education. 

The  age  under  notice  may  be  termed  tiie  epoch 
of  magaxines  and  xeyiews.  The  earliest  work  of 
the  former  kind,  the  GendemeaCB  Magazine,  com- 
menced in  the  year  1731  by  Mr  Edward  Caye,  a 
printer,  was  at  nrst  simply  a  monthly  condensation 
of  newspaper  discussions  and  intelligence,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  became  open  to  the  reception 
of  literazy  and  archieological  artides.  The  term 
magazine  thus  gradually  departed  from  its  original 
meuiing  as  a  depository  of  extracts  from  newspapers, 
till  it  was  understood  to  refer  to  monthly  miscel- 
lanies of  literature,  such  as  it  is  now  habitually 
applied  ta  The  design  of  Mr  Caye  was  so  sucoess- 
fiil,  that  it  soon  met  with  riyaliy,  though  it  was 
some  time  before  any  other  work  obtained  sufficient 
encouragement  to  be  continued  for  any  lengthened 
period.  The  Literary  Magaztnt,  started  in  1735 
by  Mr  Ephraim  Chambers,  subsisted  till  about  the 
close  of  the  century.  The  Londmi  Magaime,  the 
Britith  Magazinet  and  the  Toum  and  dountry  Ma^ 

SziHe,  were  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  pnb- 
hed  with  more  or  less  success  during  the  reigna 
of  George  XL  and  George  DX  In  1739,  the  Scoi§ 
Magazine  was  commenced  in  Edinburgh,  upon  a 
plan  nearly  similar  to  the  '  Gentieman's ;'  it  sur- 
yiyed  till  18S6,  and  forms  a  yaluable  register  of  the 
eyents  of  the  times  oyer  which  it  extends.  In  the 
old  magazines,  there'  ia  little  trace  of  that  anxiety 
for  litennr  excellence  which  now  animates  the  con- 
ductors of  such  miscellanies ;  yet,  from  the  notices 
which  they  contain  respecting  the  characters,  inci- 
dents, and  manners  of  former  years,  they  are  gene- 
rally yery  entertaining.  The  *  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine' continues  to  be  publish^,  and  retains  much  of 
its  early  distinction  as  a  Uteraiy  and  archsoological 
repository. 

Periodical  works,  deyoted  exdusiyely  to  the  criti- 
cism of  new  books,  were  scarcely  known  in  Britain 
till  1749,  when  the  Monthly  Review  was  com- 
menced under  the  patronage  of  the  Whig  and  low 
church  party.  This  was  fidlowed,  in  1756,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Critical  Review,  which  for  some 
years  was  conducted  by  Dr  Smollett,  and  was  de- 
yoted to  the  interests  of  the  Tory  party  in  church 
and  state.  These  productions,  marked  by  no  great 
ability,  were  the  only  publications  of  the  kind  pre- 
yious  to  the  commencement  of  the  BritiMh  Critic  in 
1793. 

Another  respectable  and  useftd  periodical  work 
was  originated  in  1758  by  Bobert  Dodsley,  under 
the  titie  of  tiie  Annmai  Begiater,  the  plan  being  sug- 
gested, as  has  been  said,  by  Burke,  who  for  some 
years  wrote  the  historiosl  portion  with  his  nsusl 
ability.    This  work  is  stiU  published. 


ENQLISH  UTEBATUBE.  wiluam  cowm. 

appearinit  «t  the  bar  of  the  Hoiueof  Lnnit  planeed 
WILLUa  COWFES.  ^jn,  )„  ,|^  dwrpeat  nuMry  and  Jiitreu.  Tlie  leedi 
AM  CoWPEB,  '  tlM  moit  popular  poet  of  hii  "f  insanity  were  tlien  in  hii  fnunc ;  mnl  nfter  brood- 
«,  and  the  heit  of  Engliih  letter-writen,'  "ig  0"r  hii  fancied  Ul«  tdl  reaion  had  fled,  he  at- 
nthey  hai  d^i^ted  bim,  belonged  empha-  tempted  to  commit  niicide.  UappUy  this  deiperate 
effort  foiled ;  the  appointment  wu  gireii  up,  and 
Cowper  «ai  remored  to  a  private  madhouae  at  St 
Albuu,  kept  by  Dr  Cotton.  The  cluud  of  homr 
gradually  patrcd  away,  and  on  hii  reuirery,  he  re- 
•olved  to  withdraw  entirely  fh>m  the  lociety  and 
bniiiKU  of  the  world,  lie  had  lUll  a  imill  portim 
of  hit  (hnds  left,  and  hii  fliendi  labaqfibed  a  ftirther 
■nm,  to  «n>UB  him  to  lira  fhigally  ia  retiiemeiiL 
liie  bright  bopei  of  Cowper'i  youth  K«med  thni  to 
h*Ta  an  Taniihed :  hii  fnapecti  of  adTUcement  in 
the  world  were  goiie )  and  in  tht  new-born  imI  of 
hii  tellgioiM  ftrrour,  hii  frtendi  inixfat  wdl  doubt 
whether  hii  reaioil  had  been  completely  reatored. 
He  retired  to  tbe  town  of  Hnntingdoo,  near  Cam- 
bridge, where  bii  brother  raided,  and  there  formed 
-  '-" with  the  hmily  of  the  Her.  Morley 
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Unwin,  a  dergyman  rendent  in  the  plaoe. 
adopted  ai  one  of  the  family ;  and  when  Mr  Unwln 
himaelf  wai  luddenly  remored,  the  iime  connexloo 
wai  coDldnued  with  hi*  widow.  Death  only  could 
KTcr  a  tic  M  rtroDgly  knit— cemented  by  mntoal 
faith  and  fHendihip,  and  by  lomivi  of  which  the 
woild  knew  nothiog.  To  the  lateat  generation  the 
name  rf  Blary  Unwin  will  be  united  with  that  of 
wiiii«ni  Oiwpn  Cowper,  partaker  of  hii  hme  ai  of  hit  aid  dedioe— 

Ipncar  Cowper,  one  of  the  jndgei  at  the  After  th«  death  itf  Mr  Unwin  in  ITe;,  the  (kmilj 
eoamm  pleaa,  and  a  fiMBget  hnther  of  were  adrlied  t?  the  Rev.  John  Newton— a  remark- 
BbI  Cowper,  lord  chancellor.  Hii  mother  ahb  man  in  many  reipecti — to  fix  their  abode  at 
1  an  Mnc  of  the  nobleat  Ihmllie*  in  Eo^and,  Ohiey,  in  the  nortbem  diriaion  of  BnckbghamihirB, 
fijnrdifl^raDtlineilhMnKingBenryllL  where  UtKewtonhimielf  officiated a«  curate.  ThU 
„  _neaga  cannot  add  to  the  luitre  (n  the 
■^  bat  it  ihedi  additional  grace  OD  bia  ^ety 
nUy.  Dr  Cowpcv,  beaidei  Ui  royal  chap- 
dn  ttw  rectory  of  Great  Berkhiunit««d,  In 
^of  Herttnd,  and  there  tbe  poet  wai  bom, 
tt  1ft,  1731.  In  hia  lixth  year  he  loit  hii 
[vhom  he  tenderly  and  anoctioaateiy  re- 
d  tfarODgh  an  hia  life),  and  wai  placed  at 
B(-adKio^  where  be  continned  two  year*. 
BDJ  of  one  of  bii  ichool-fellowi,  who  held 
Mc  lulgectiwi  and  atgect  ftar  the  timid  and 
k  boy,  led  to  hii  remoral  from  this  lemi- 
A  nndonbtedly  pr^udiccd  bim  againit  the 
ratam  of  punic  education.  He  wai  next 
iWeitminiter  ichool,  where,  as  he  saya.  he 
nven  Tears'  appreuticeahip  to  the  claaaics ; 
«  age  of  eighteen  wai  remored,  in  order  to 
jd  to  an  attoniey.  Haiing  pawed  through 
liDg  (with  the  fbtnie  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
lb  &U>w-<derk},  Cowper,  in  I TS4,  wai  called 
•i;  He  neier,  bowe*er,  made  the  law  a 
n  tte  ■cdlcttor's  ofBce  he  and  Thnrlow  were 
•Of  amidoycd  troni  morning  to  night  In  giR- 
InaUng  giggle.'  and  in  his  charaben  in  the 
twwTote  gay  Tenes,  and  aiiociatcd  with 
%aniti»,&lman,  Lloyd,  and  other  wits.  He 
lad  a  Ibw  papera  to  the  Connoiiaenr  and 
t  James'i  Chnmlcla,  both  condocted  by  bis 

DMtodaji  were  at  hand.     Cowper's  OlmjChsreb. 

at  now  dead,  his  patrmiany  was  imaB,  aod 

lUaOir^-aecondyear,  almoat  'unpnrrided  was  accordingly  done,  and  Cowper  remored  with 
rfm/  Itar  the  law  wai  with  him  a  mere  noml-  them  to  a  spot  which  he  has  oiniecrated  by  his 
hadon.  In  this  crisis  of  his  fbrtunei  hii  geniaa.  He  had  itill  the  riTcr  Oase  with  him,  aa 
,  Kwor  CowpcT,  pteaented  him  to  the  office  at  Hnntingdon,  but  the  scenery  li  more  Taried  and 
of  Uie  journali  to  the  Home  of  Lords — a  attractire,  and  abounds  in  fine  retired  walka.  Hia 
>  and  hicratiTe  appointment  Cowper  ac-  life  was  that  of  a  rtliginQi  reclase ;  he  ceased  cor- 
ti  but  the  labonr  of  studying  the  forms  of  reapondlng  with  his  frienils,  and  aiiociated  only 
«^  and  the  dread  of  qoidifying  himsdf  by    with  Mrs  Unwin  and  Newton.    Tba  latter  engaged 
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irho  fiinonk  due,  and  tnxuiy,  and  incietj  to  loothe 
tbe  miwry  of  oiie  vivtcbed  beinf;,  and  that  iiniiiurtiil 
being  himwlf  ha>uueda«ay.  anxce  cootciotu  lliat 
be  had  bequeathed  an  imperishable  trcaiure  to  man- 
kinl.  We  have  gn«ter  and  loftier  poeti  than 
Cuvper.  but  none  lo  entirelf  incurporsted.  u  it 
were,  with  our  daily  exialencc— none  so  completely 
m  friend — our  companion  in  woodland  wandtrin^ 
and  in  momenta  of  •crioui  thiiucht — ever  (ri'nlleand 
•Bistiunate,  ertn  in  hii  tranaient  flta  of  ascetic 
f^omn — a  pure  mirrar  of  aSeclioni,  regrets,  feelingis 
•nd  delink  vbiih  we  hare  all  felt  oi  wuuM  wiih  to 
dieriah.  Khalupeire,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  Fire  spirits 
tt  ethereal  kind  :  Cowper  is  a  steady  snd  Talualile 
firiend.  whon  nciety  we  may  sometimes  netilei't  fur 
that  cif  more  splendid  and  attradivc  aisociatei,  but 
whose  unwaTering  prinriple  and  punty  of  character, 
jtnned  to  rich  inbdlectoal  powers,  OTeifiow  ujioo  u* 
io  Mcret,  and  Ijind  uj  to  him  fur  erct. 

It  is  scan:ely  to  he  wandered  at  that  Cowpcr'i 
flnt  Tolume  *aa  coldly  received.  The  suhjecU  of 
bis  pwmi  (Table  Talk,  the  ProffTcss  of  Error,  Truth, 
ExpcMnlation,  Hope,  Charity,  &c.)  did  not  pniniiio 
nmch,  and  hta  auuiner  of  lundling  them  was  nut 
calculated  to  conciliate  a  faatidioos  paUic  IIi.' 
wu  both  tog  Lanh  and  too  spiritual  for  Riiicral 
mdH*.  JohBson  had  written  moral  pnemi  in  the 
aBMkCam  of  rerae.  but  Uicy  posseised  a  rich  declama- 
*    ir  and  brilliancr  of  illustration  whlvb 


did  not  attempt  and  probably  would,  lYoin 
have  KJedeo,    There  n "■-- 


n  has  rarely  been  lurpaaacd,  ercn  by  I'ope 

A.  Patriots,  all*  t  the  few  that  bare  been  found 
When  mo«t  they  flouriih,  upon  EngliHh  nound, 
n*  eonntry^  nesd  have  ncantily  aupplied  ; 
iai  tha  la^  left  the  scene  when  Chatham  died. 

S,  If  ut  so ;  the  rirtue  itill  adorns  our  age, 
noagh  tb«  chief  actor  died  upon  the  Mage. 
In  UlD  Demoiilheno  wa<  heard  a^ia  ; 
UbeKj  taught  him  hrr  Athenian  strain ; 
Ghe  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe, 
lipoks  from  his  lipa,  and  in  hin  looks  gave  law. 
Ilia  apnch,  hir  fonn,  hit  action  full  of  grace. 
And  all  hi»  counlty  beaming  in  his  face. 
He  stnod  B>  some  inimitable  hand 
^'ould  MTire  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 
No  aycophant  or  tlaie  that  dared  oppow 
Her  sacred  canw,  but  trembled  when  he  rose  ; 
And  ereiy  renal  stickler  tor  the  yoke, 
Fdt  Unuelf  cTuthed  at  the  Grtt  word  he  spoke 

Rdthet  tkaa  the  fine  simile  with  which  the  foUow- 

kfTetiDipect  does; — 
AgW  elapMd  ere  Ilomer^  lamp  appeareil, 
And  age*  ere  the  Hantuan  swan  WM  heanl ; 
To  cany  nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  fire  a  Milton  birth  asked  ages  more. 
ThuB  eeniui  nxe  and  set  at  ordereil  times. 
And  (hot  a  day^pring  into  diiitaut  rlimei, 
Ennobling  erery  region  that  he  choae. 
Ha  sunk  in  Or«»,  in  Italy  he  roie  ; 
And,  tedious  yean  of  Rothic  darkness  past, 
Enureed  all  splendonr  in  our  ixla  at  last. 
Thus lorely  haleyoni  dire  into  the  maiii, 
Tban  ahow  tar  on  their  shining  plumes  again. 

ne  poem  of  CoDreiMtina  in  thia  folumo  is  rich 
fa  AarHtntrian  humour  and  tatire.  and  farmed  no 
Bnwarthy  prelnde  to  the  Tailc  In  ilope  and  Rctirc- 
noit,  wewe  tiaoea  of  the  de«criptii-e  powers  nnd 
■  "' ' * '-  ""  finely  derelopcd. 


That  sound  bespeaks  salTalian  on  her  way. 

The  ttumnet  nl^a  lifc-mtiiring  day ; 

'TIS  hearcl  where  England's  eastern  glory  shEnea, 

And  in  the  pilfH  nf  her  Comubian  mines. 

And  still  it  Rpreadii.     See  riennany  send  forth 

Her  lU'ns  to  pour  it  on  the  farthot  north ; 

Fired  with  a  leai  peculiar,  they  defy 

Tbe  rage  and  rigour  nf  a  polar  fiIit, 

JVnd  plant  euccewfullv  sweet  t<linn>n'a  rose 

On  icy  idaini  and  in  'eternal  xnoHi. 

Oh  bi»sed  within  the  enclutun*  of  your  rock*, 
Nnr  herds  haie  ye  to  boait,  nor  bleating  flocks ; 
No  fcrtitiiing  stitams  your  fields  diride, 
That  >how  rerenwd  the  rjllaa  on  their  aide ; 
No  grorea  have  ie ;  no  cbpcrful  Hund  of  bird. 
Or  Toico  of  turtle  in  your  laud  i>  heard ; 
Nor  prateful  eglantine  regales  the  smell 
Of  thote  that  walk  at  eTciiing  where  ye  dwell ; 
Hut  Winter,  aniied  with  lerroni  here  unknown, 
Sits  absolute  on  bin  uiiihaken  throne, 
Piles  up  hi*  ttnm  amidst  the  froien  warte, 
And  bids  the  mountainii  he  baa  built  stand  fast; 
Beckonti  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
Prom  happier  scenes  to  make  your  lauds  a  prey ; 
I>roclum*  the  soil  a  conqu»t  he  has  won. 
And  scorns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 
Yet  Truth  i>  youn,  remote  anenried  iile ! 
And  Peace,  the  genuine  otfvpring  of  her  omile; 
The  pride  of  lettered  ignorance,  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  our  sccoinjiliahed  minds, 
Ttiat  decks  with  all  the  iideiiilour  of  tbe  true, 
A  faUe  religion,  i>  unknown  to  you. 
Nature  indeed  inuchsafrs  for  our  delight 
The  iweet  ridsaitudes  of  day  and  night ; 
Son  airs  and  genial  moiBturv  fued  and  dicer 
Field,  fniit,  and  flower,  and  erery  cieatuie  here ; 
■tut  briebler  beam*  than  his  who  fires  the  skie* 
Hare  risen  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes, 
That  shoot  into  your  ilarkest  cares  the  day 
From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away. 

In  thi*  mi^tnrc  of  uwimout  and  pidy,  poetry  and 
plain  sense,  wc  have  tlic  distinctive  traits  iif  Cowper'* 
genius.  The  frvedooi  aciiuiriil  by  composition,  and 
especially  the  presence  uf  Lady  Austen,  led  to  more 
VBduntilc  results  landwiicn  he  entered  upon  the  Task, 
ho  was  fur  nvav  disposed  to  look  at  the  sunny  side 
of  tliinm.  and  to  launch  into  generBl  description. 
His  vursiflcatiim  underwent  a  similar  improvement. 
His  fiirmer  poems  were  often  rugged  in  style  and 
eipn?Bsiim.  and  were  made  so  on  purpnae.  to  avoid 
the  poHslieil  uiiifomiity  of  Pope  and  hii  imitators. 
He  was  now  sensible  that  ht  hail  erred  on  tbe  oppo- 
site aiile.  and  aecordingly  the  Task  was  made  to 
unite  stiength  and  freedom  with  elegance  and  har- 
tnony.  No  poet  has  introduced  so  much  idiomatic 
expri'saion  into  a  grave  poem  of  hUnk  verse;  but  the 
higher  paSsagGi  are  all  carcf\illy  flnished,  and  rise 
or  fall,  aiMmrdinp  to  the  nature  of  the  sul^ect,  with 
inimitable  grace  and  melody.  In  tills  respect  Cow- 
per, as  alrtndy  mcntioneil,  has  greatly  the  advantage 
of  Thomson,  whose  stately  march  is  never  rcliz^ 
however  trivial  be  the  theme.  The  variety  of  the 
Task  in  style  and  manner,  no  less  than  in  nibiiect, 
is  one  of  it*  greatest  cliarm*.  The  mock-heroic 
opening  is  a  fine  spcciraen  of  his  humour,  and  from 
this  he  slide*  into  rural  detcnpllan  and  moral  reflec* 
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poet  then  eleratet  the  character  of  hit  picture  by  a 
rapid  aketch  of  still  noUer  feataea.*— • 

IRmral  Sotmdt,1 

Nor  rural  rights  alone,  but  rural  lonnds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  farnipTeading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dadi  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  the]r  fill  the  mind, 
Unnombored  branches  waring  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leares  fast  fluttering  all  at  onoe. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  roioe 
Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
ThrouBi  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as  thej  fall 
Uponloose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  lirelier  green 
Betrays  the  seaet  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  displays  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  liTelong  night ;  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 
Nice-fii^nra  art  must  emulate  in  Tain, 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still-rn>eated  circles,  screamiiu^  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  eren  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  hare  chums  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselyes  and  hanh, 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns^ 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

The  fireedom  of  this  Tersiflcation,  and  the  admirable 
Tariety  of  pause  and  cadence,  must  strike  the  most 
nncritieal  reader.  With  the  same  playful  strength 
aaad  equal  power  of  landscape  painting,  he  describes 

{The  Dwenifitd  dumuUr  cf  CVwrfion.] 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  nidf  their  beauties  fade ;  the  weary  sifht. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale. 
Where  fr»}uent  hedges  intercept  the  eye. 
Delight  us,  happy  to  renounce  a  while. 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love. 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock  may  please 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  m  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man ;  his  hoaiy  head 
Gvnspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there. 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.    At  his  waist 
A. girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows, 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common  oveigrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  goss,  that,  shapeless  and  deform. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasinf  ramble  ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and  ri&  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets.  • 

From  the  banning  to  the  end  of  the  Task  we 
nerer  lose  sight  of  the  author.  His  love  of  country 
rambles,  when  a  boy, 

0*er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  river's  brink ; 

hit  walks  with  Mra  Unwin,  when  he  had  exchanged 
theThaoMetetiie  Onie^s&d  bad  'grown  sober  in 


the  vale  of  years ;'  his  playful  satire  and  tender 
admonition,  iiia  denunciation  of  slaveiy,  his  noble 
patrtotism,  his  devotional  earnestness  and  subli- 
mity, his  warm  sympathy  with  his  fiellow-nien,  and 
his  exquisite  paintings  m  domestic  peace  and  hap- 
piness, are  all  80  mudh  self-portraitDre,  drawn  with 
the  ripe  skill  and  taste  of  the  master,  yet  with  a 
modesty  that  shrinks  from  the  least  obtmsivenesB 
and  display.  The  very  rapidity  of  hia  tranaitiona, 
where  tilings  light  and  spOTtive  are  drawn  iq>  with 
the  most  s^emn  truths,  and  satire,  pathoa,  aiid  re> 
proof  alternately  mingte  or  repel  each  other,  are 
characteristic  of  his  mind  and  temperament  in  ordi- 
nary life.  His  inimitable  ease  and  onlloqntal  free- 
dom, which  lends  ench  a  charm  to  his  letters,  ia 
never  bng  absent  from  hia  poetiy;  and  his  pecoliar 
tastes,  as  seen  In  that  somewhat  grandiloquent  line. 

Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too, 

are  all  pictured  in  the  pure  and  ludd  pages  of  the 
Task.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Gowper  ever  aban- 
doned his  sectarian  religious  tenets,  yet  they  are 
littie  seen  in  his  great  work.  His  piety  is  that 
which  all  should  feel  and  venerate;  and  if  hia  sad 
experience  of  the  world  had  tinged  the  prospect  of 
life,  *  its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns,'  with  a 
deeper  shade  than  seems  consonant  with  the  gmrsl 
w^are  and  happiness,  it  also  imparted  a  higher 
authority  and  more  impressive  wisdom  to  his  earnest 
and  solemn  appeals.  He  was  *  a  stricken  deer  that 
left  the  herd,'  conscious  of  the  follies  and  wants  of 
those  he  left  behind,  and  inspired  with  power  to 
minister  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  tiie  whole 
human  race. 

• 

[From  *  Obfisemtfiofk*] 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose. 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  hid  neighbour's  phiz. 
Touched  with  a  magnet,  had  attracted  his. 
His  whimpered  theme,  dilated  and  at  laige. 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  aiiy  charge — 
An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more — 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walked  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  rain. 
Called  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stept  home  again ; 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk  ; 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow. 
Adieu,  dear  sir,  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see, 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask, 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask. 
The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budfle ; 
A  fool  with  judffes,  amongst  fools  a  judge ; 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said. 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come. 
But  when  you  knock,  it  never  is  at  home : 
Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage. 
Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage ; 
Tis  heavy,  bulkv,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 
An  absent  friend's  fidelity  of  love ; 
But  when  unpacked,  your  disappointment  groans 
To  find  it  stuffed  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 

Some  men  employ  their  health — an  ugly  trick— 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick. 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees ; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed. 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot; 
Nose,  ears,  and  ^es  seem  prssent  on  the  spot. 
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Now  the  dutemper,  spite  of  dnttuht  or  pill, 
Victorioiu  Memed,  and  now  the  doctor^s  ekill ; 
And  now — alaa  I  for  unforeseen  mishm  I 
The/  pat  on  a  dsmp  nightcap,  and  relapse ; 
Ther  thought  they  most  haTo  died,  they  were  lO  bad. 
Their  peenah  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Some  fretful  tempers  winoe  at  erery  touch. 
You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much : 
Tou  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain. 
Your  elerated  voice  goes  through  the  hrain; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 
That's  worse,  the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble  bee. 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light ; 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — ^now  'tis  nij^t. 
He  shakes  with  cold^-you  stir  the  fire,  and  strive 
To  make  a  blaie-^^hat's  roasting  him  alive. 
Senre  him  with  Tenison,  and  he  chooses  fish ; 
With  sole — ^that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe, 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 
Yet  still  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  frown, 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan. 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can. 
Alas !  his  efforts  double  his  distress, 
lie  hkes  yours  little  and  his  own  still  less ; 
Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased. 
His  only  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased. 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain. 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
Of  needless  shame  ana  self-imposed 
Our  senaibUities  are  so  acute. 
The  fear  of  beinff  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  wiak  we  oould  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose ; 
But  being  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip, 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip ; 
Our  wasted  oil  unprofitebly  bums. 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepolchial  ani. 

On  the  ReeeipKff  kit  MuO^i  Pietmt. 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language  t    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine--^^  own  sweet  smiles  I  see^ 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else,  how  distinct  they  say, 
'  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away !' 
The  meek  inteUigence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalise. 
The  art  that  baffles  time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  diough  unexpected  here  I 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour,  with  an  artless  song 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  lon^ 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  prompt  were  her  own : 
And  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  griel^ 
Fan<nr  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie^ 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  1  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  wen,  life's  joumey  just  begun  t 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unseen,  a  " 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss— 
Ah,  tiutt  maternal  smile !  it  answers— Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  telled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  awftv. 
And,  taming  from  my  nuneiy  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
Bat  was  it  such  1    ItwaSb    Where  thou  art  gone^ 
Adieus  and  frweweUs  are  a  sound  unknown. 


May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shoie^ 
The  parting  sound  shall  pass  my  lips  no  morel 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  <^  a  quick  return : 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  lon^  believed. 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived ; 
By  disMpomtment  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  n>ent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  te  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  mon^ 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  te  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 
'TIS  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession  I  but  the  record  fkir. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  Uiere, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Ihy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  mi^ht'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid  ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
Bv  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed: 
Ail  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall. 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks^ 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  mi^Les ; 
All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  ace. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay         * 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  mv  numbers  may ; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  out  sincere. 
Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hoax% 
When,  playing  with  Siy  vesture's  tissued  flowers. 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  mto  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while. 
Would  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  nnile), 
Could  those  few  plcftsaut  hours  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  hers! 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. 
But  no — ^what  here  we  <sll  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  re<^uite  thee  to  constriun 
Thy  unbound  spirit  mto  bonds  aeain. 

Thou,  as  a  callant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  ul  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed)^ 
Shoote  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  site  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  imprecated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanninff  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift  I  hast  rMched  the  shoN 
'  Where  tempeste  never  beat  nor  billows  roar ;' 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attun  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distrnsed— 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed. 
Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
But  oh  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  hel 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  mav  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birtii 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
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Bat  Mgker  far  mj  proad  pretnisions  rise — 
The  son  of  parentn  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell — Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  Tain, 
I  seem  to  have  lired  mj  childhood  o'er  again : 
To  hare  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  TioUting  thine ; 
Andf  while  the  wings  of  fiuior  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  riew  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  thefi — 
Thyself  remoTed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 

[  VoUaire  and  the  Laoe-workerJ] 

Ton  cottager,  who  weares  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay. 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  liye-long  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit. 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit ; 
Receires  no  praise ;  but  though  her  lot  be  such 
(Toilsome  and  indigent),  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  ^»— • 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  nerer  knew ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
O  happy  peasant  I  0  unhappy  bard  I 
His  uie  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward ; 
He  praised,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She  nerer  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home ; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers. 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

To  Mary  ( Jfrt  Unwrn), 
▲ntumn,  ITSOl 

llie  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 

Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 

Abi,  would  that  this  might  be  our  last ! 

MyMaiyl 

Thy  spirits  hare  a  fainter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 

"Twai  my  distress  that  Nought  thee  low. 

My  Mary! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heret^ore, 
NoF  nist  duused,  and  shine  no  more, 

MyMaiy! 

For  though  thou  gl<^ly  wouldeit  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 

My  Mary  I 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part. 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art^ 
Hare  wound  themselres  about  this  heart. 

My  Maryl 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme. 

My  Maiyl 

Thy  silrer  locks,  once  auburn  bright. 
Are  still  more  lorely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

MyMaiy  I 

For,  could  I  riew  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  I 
The  sun  would  rise  in  rain  for  me, 

MyMaiyl 


Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 

Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ;   * 

Yet  gently  preyed,  presit  gently  mine, 

MyJfaiyl 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  pror'st. 
That  now  at  erery  step  thou  morVt 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lov'st, 

MyMaiyl 

And  still  to  lore,  though  pressed  with  ill. 
In  wintiy  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lorely  still, 

MyMaiyl 

But  ah!  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show. 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  cf  wo, 

MyMaiyl 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  part. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  wiU  break  at  last, 

MyMaiyl 

[  Winler  Evening  m  the  CoumttyJ] 

[From  '  The  Task.*] 

Hark !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridgi^ 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
WiUi  spattered   boots,  strapped  waist,  and 

locks ; 

News  from  all  nations  lumberine  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-packed  load  behindi 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And,  baring  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  oa. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch  1 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indifierent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  chscb 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swaiii% 
Or  nymphs  responsire,  equally  aflfect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  alL 
But  O  the  important  budget !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
Wbat  are  its  tidings  ?  hare  our  troops  awaked! 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  ware  I 
Is  India  free!  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace, 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  f  The  grand  debate^ 
The  popuUr  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  bum  to  set  the  miprisoned  wranglen  free. 
And  gire  them  roice  and  utterance  once  apun. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  um 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  erening  in. 
Not  such  his  erening  who,  with  shining  &ce. 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and  squoesed 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  lidi^ 
Out-scolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb. 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bunting  with  heroic  rage, 
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Or  placemen,  all  tnuiqaillity  and  tmiles. 

Thu  folio  of  four  pages,  happj  work ! 

Wluch  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 

Inqutsitive  attention,  while  I  read. 

Past  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair. 

Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break ; 

What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  \ 

Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 

That  tempts  ambition.    On  the  summit  see 

The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes ; 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them  1  At  his  heels, 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends. 

And  with  a  dezt^us  jerk  soon  twists  him  down. 

And  wins  them  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soil 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 

To  engross  a  moment's  notice,  and  vet  begs, 

B^  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 

Howerer  trivial  all  that  he  conoeires. 

Sweet  beahittlness!  it  claims  at  least  this  praise, 

The  deasth  of  information  and.  good  sense 

That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page. 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 

While  fields  of  pleasantly  amuse  us  there. 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appean  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks, 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets ; 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favourite  urs, 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits. 

And  Katterfelto,*  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

'TIS  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  worid ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  ail  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  munnur  on  the  uninjiued  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more,  than  mortal  height. 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  alL   *     * 

0  Winter  I  ruler  of  the  inverted  year,       •        • 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art !  Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon. 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 
And  nthering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  nmily  dispersed,  and  fixing  thou^t. 
Not  less  dispened  bv  daprlight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 
Fire-eide  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrapted  evening,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates ; 
No  powdered  pert  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm  assaults  these  doort 
Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationarr  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  soond,' 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake : 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  tne  well-depicted  flower, 

^  A  noted  ocxOnnn-  of  the  dny. 


Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn. 

Unfold:}  its  bosom :  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed. 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  £ade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  spriffhtly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 

And  the  clear  voice  symnhonious,  vet  distinct. 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry :  the  threaded  sted 

Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  volume  closed,  the  customanr  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Homan  meal ; 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 

Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note,  ' 

Perh&pe  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  dooiSy 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade. 

Enjoyed,  spare  feast!  a  radish  and  an  em* 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  duU, 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 

Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth: 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world. 

Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  Ood 

That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 

Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone. 

Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 

While  we  retrace  with  memory's  pointing  wand. 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 

The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snave, 

The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 

Unlooked  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored^ 

Fraits  of  omnipotont  etemal  love. 

0  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !  exclaimed      ' 
The  Sabine  bard.    0  evenings,  I  reply. 
More  to  be  prized  and  covetod  than  yours  1 

As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths. 

That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy.     *    * 

Come  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace; 
Return  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long  1 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron-etep  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtoin  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charge«l  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featured  night,  of  clustering  gemi ; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinlding  on  thj  brow. 
Suffices  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers :  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Resplendent  lean,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm. 
Or  make  me  so.    Composure  is  thy  gift ; 
And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  book^,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nete  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels. 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to  please^ 

1  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 
Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  begin  to  blaae 

With  lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Oath, 
Goliah,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  all* 
My  pleasures  too  b^n.    But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  a  while 
With  iaint  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fito 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flamo. 
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Not  undelightful  is  ui  hour  to  me 

So  9p«nt  in  parlour  twilight:  luch  a  gloom 

Suits  well  the  thoughtfufor  unthinking  mind. 

The  mind  oontemplatiTe,  with  tome  new  theme 

Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  alL 

Laugh  je  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powen, 

That  nerer  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause, 

Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious,  and  oonfesa 

Fearless  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 

Me  oft  has  fiuicj,  ludicrous  and  wild. 

Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers, 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  risages,  expressed 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eje 

I  gaxed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 

Nor  less  amused  hare  f  quiescent  watched 

The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  ban 

Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  riew 

Of  superstition,  prophesying  still, 

Thouffh  still  deceired,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

'TIS  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  indolent  racuity  of  thought, 

And  sleeps  and  is  refVeshed.    Meanwhile  the  hco 

Conceals  the  mood  lethannc  with  a  mask 

Of  deep  deliberation,  as  uie  man 

Were  tasked  to  his  full  strength,  absorbed  and  lost. 

Thus  oft,  reclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 

At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast, 

That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 

The  recollected  powers ;  and  snapping  short 

The  glassy  threads  with  which  the  fancy  weaTee 

Her  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  myself. 

How  calm  is  my  recess ;  and  how  the  frost, 

Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind,  endear 

The  silence  and  the  warmth  enioyed  within  I 

I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day, 

A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green. 

Though  faded  ;  and  the  lands,  where  lately  wayed 

The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown. 

Upturned  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 

I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 

With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 

By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 

His  favourite  herb ;  while  all  the  l^ess  groyes 

That  skirt  the  horizon  wore  a  sable  hue. 

Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 

To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change ! 

Which  even  now,  though  silently  performed. 

And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 

Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 

Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower:  the  downy  flakes 

Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse 

Softly  alignting  upon  all  below. 

Assimilate  all  objects.    Earth  receives 

Gladly  the  thickening  mantle ;  and  the  green 

And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast. 

Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted ;  or,  if  found. 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side, 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
W  ith  less  distinguished  than  ourselves ;  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills. 
And  sympathise  with  others  suffering  more, 
ni  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalkf 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pact 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide. 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.    He,  formed  to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night. 
With  hjjf-shat  eyes,  and  puckered  dieeks,  and  teeth 


Presented  bare  a^^inst  the  stnrtn,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  hi^  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip. 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 

0  happy — and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued — thrice  happy  thou  I 
Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired. 
The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
Thy  vigorous  pulse ;  and  the  unhealthful 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  firom  household  care  ; 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  wife ;  and  the  poor  beasta 
That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro. 
Thine  helpless  charge,  urpendent  on  thy  care. 
Ah,  treat  them  kindly ;  rude  as  thou  appeanrt, 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercv !  which  the  gieaft 
With  needless  hurry  whirled  from  place  to  plaoi^ 
Humane  as  th(>y  would  seem,  not  aiwaya  show. 

Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat. 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this, 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  hearL 
Warmed,  while  it  lasi^,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  imd  yet  find  at  eve, 
111  clad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  while  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear. 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nunes  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  handi 
And  crowded  knees,  sit  cowering  o'er  the  spaiki^ 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  wanned. 
The  man  feels  least,  as,  more  inured  than  shs 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he,  too,  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined,  and  the  brown  losf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf,  half  eaten  without  saaoe 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  stilL 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge ;  for,  alas. 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few! 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not    All  the  eHt 
Ingenious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed  and  stool. 
Skillet  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  saki 
They  live,  and  live  without  extortad  alms 
From  grudging  hands ;  but  other  boast  have  dobs 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  bc^ 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 

1  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  paii^ 
For  ye  are  worthy ;  choosing  rather  far 

A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned, 

And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 

The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuflfii 

Of  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 

Of  distribution ;  liberal  of  their  aid 

To  clamorous  importunity  in  rags. 

But  ofttimes  deaf  to  suppliants  who  would  bliab 

To  wear  a  tattered  garb,  however  coarse. 

Whom  famine  cannot  reconcile  to  filth : 

These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  refused 

Because  deserving,  silently  retire  I 

But  be  ye  of  good  courage!    Time  itself 

Shall  much  l^friend  you.    Time  shall  give  incrMMI 

And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  well-trained. 

But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hanoi, 

And  labour  too.    Meanwhile  ye  shall  not  want 

What,  conscious  of  your  virtues,  we  can  qmre. 

Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send. 

I  mean  the  man  who,  when  the  distant  poor 

Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  name. 
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'Hi  bom  with  all :  the  lore  of  Naton's  works 

Ii  an  ingredieot  in  the  compound  man, 

InfxiMd  at  the  ovation  of  the  kind. 

And,  though  the  Almighty  Maker  has  thron^bout 

Ducriminated  Mich  frmn  each,  bj  ttrokee 

And  toachee  of  hit  hand,  with  so  much  art 

Direrufied,  that  two  were  nerer  found 

Twins  at  all  point*— yet  this  obtains  in  all, 

That  all  discem  a  beauty  in  his  works, 

And  all  can  taste  them :  mind«,  that  hare  been  formed 

And  tutored  with  a  relish,  more  exact. 

Sot  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmoved. 

It  is  a  flame  that  diee  not  eren  ther^ 

Where  notfainc  feeds  it :  neither  business,  crowds, 

Nor  habite  of  luxurious  city-life, 

Whaterer  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 

In  human  boeoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 

The  Tillaa  with  which  London  stands  begirt, 

LObb  a  swaith  Indian  with  his  belt  of  boMis, 

Prore  it.    A  bicath  of  unadulterate  air. 

The  glimpee  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 

Tlie  citiaen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame  1 

Efsn  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  Uie  town, 

A  gaideOt  in  iriiieh  nothing  thriTcs,  has  charmi 

Tkat  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoled  ^ 

That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint. 

Of  ni^tshada  or  Talerian,  grace  the  wall 

Re  cultiTates.    These  serre  him  with  a  hint 

Thai  nature  Utcs  ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 

b  still  the  liTeiy  she  deli^te  to  wear. 

Though  sickly  samplee  of  the  exuberant  whole. 

What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbe, 

The  prouder  saehes  fkonted  with  a  ranee 

Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed. 

The  Froidiman's  darling  f    Are  they  not  all  proofs 

That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 

Hii  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 

Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 

Bf  supplemental  shifts  the  Mst  he  may? 

The  most  nnfoniished  with  the  means  of  life. 

And  they  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds 

To  nnge  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 

Tet  feel  the  burning  instinct ;  oTer-hcnul  i 

Sonend  their  crasy  boxes,  planted  thick. 

And  watered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands 

A  fiagmeni,  and  Um  spoutless  tea-pot  there ; 

Sid  witnesses  how  dose-pent  man  regrets 

The  countiy,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 

A  peep  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

IlaU,  therefore^  patroness  of  health  and  ease. 
And  contemplation,  heart-consoling  joys 
And  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  thronged  abode 
Of  multitudes  unknown ;  hail,  rural  life  I 
Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
Of  hommiB,  or  emolument,  or  fame, 
I  ihall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  chase, 
Thwart  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 
Some  most  be  great.    Great  offices  will  have 
Great  talents.    And  Ood  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste. 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
Joit  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  filL 
To  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land 
Hs  gives  a  tongue  to  enlaige  upon,  a  heart 
To  fiel,  and  coun^  to  redress  her  wrongs ; 
To  monarchs  dignity ;  to  judra  sense ; 
To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill; 
To  me  an  unambitious  mind,  content 
lb  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 
A  widi  for  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere  long 
Found  here  tihal  leisure  and  that  ease  I  wished. 


lEngliA  Liberty,^ 

We  love 
The  king  who  lovca  the  law,  respects  his  bounds, 
And  reigns  content  within  thera ;  him  we  serve 
Freely  and  with  delight,  who  learcs  us  free : 
But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man, 
We  trust  him  not  too  far.    King  though  he  be, 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak. 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers. 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant : 
Beyond  that  mark  is  treaM>n.     He  is  ours 
To' admin  inter,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state. 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.     We  are  his 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause. 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 
Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  loT« 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 
Wc  lovo  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you ; 
We  the  chief  patron  of^the  commonwealth. 
You  the  regardlem  author  of  its  woes ; 
We  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  a  king, 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake: 
Our  lore  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free ; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod, 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust. 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems, 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisceming  praise. 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne. 
Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 
Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.    All  constnunt, 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 
la  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  begets 
In  those  that  suffer  it  a  sordid  mind. 
Bestial,  a  meagro  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 
Thee  theroforo  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art. 
With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeexed 
By  public  exigence,  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free. 
My  native  nook  of  earth !  thy  clime  is  rude, 
Replete  with  vapours,  and  dispoDes  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine  s 
Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
And  plausible  than  social  life  requires. 
And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 
To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 
From  nature's  bounty — that  humane  address 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 
In  converse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve. 
Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawL 
Yet  being  free,  I  love  thee :  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content, 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 
To  seek  no  sublunarv  rest  beside. 
But  once  enslaved,  uuewell !  I  could  endure 
Chains  nowhere  patientlv ;  and  chains  at  homs^ 
Where  I  am  free  bv  birthright,  not  at  alL 
Then  what  were  leu  of  roughness  in  the  grain 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.    I  should  then  with  double  pain 
Feel  all  the  rigour  of  thy  fickle  clime  ; 
And,  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost, 
For  which  our  Uampdeus  and  our  Sidneys  bled, 
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I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 

Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere ; 

In  sceneH  which,  baring  nerer  known  me  free, 

Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I  felt. 

Do  I  forebode  impossible  events. 

And  tremble  at  Tain  dreams  t    Heaven  grant  I  maj! 

But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past. 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 

Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.    He  that  takes 

Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 

Designed  bj  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 

Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust. 

Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith. 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough : 

For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found 

Where  private  was  not }    Can  he  love  the  whole 

Who  loves  no  part  t    He  be  a  nation's  friend, 

Wlio  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  there ! 

Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause 

Who  slights  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  sake 

That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  I 

Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  gloiy,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain, 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes. 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weal. 
Such  were  they  not  of  old,  whose  tempered  blades 
Disnersed  the  shackles  of  usurped  control. 
And  hewed  them  link  from  line ;  then  Albion's  sons 
Were  sons  indeed ;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs ; 
And,  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere. 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  called  to  public  view. 
Tis  therefore  many,  whose  seaucstered  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on. 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event ; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state, 
That  promised  once  more  firmness,  so  assailed 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake, 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too :  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay, 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock : 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood : 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain. 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

[A  Winter  Walk.} 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  andclear.     But  now  at  noon. 
Upon  the  southern  HidA>f  the  hlant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale, 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower. 
Whence  all  the  niuitic     I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains. 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms. 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed : 


Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 

From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice. 

That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 

Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 

Charms  more  than  silence.    Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  (he  hwt 

May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 

And  learning  wiser  grow  vrithout  his  booki. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 

Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.    KnowlcSgt  dwdb 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men. 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  man. 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  buildi. 

Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  pbMb 

Does  but  incumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  miick| 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  mora. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spellS| 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 

Surrender  jud^ent,  hoodwinked.    Some  the  i^ 

Infatuates,  ana  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 

Of  error  l^uls  them  by  a  tune  entranced ; 

Wliile  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 

The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  chofes 

The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  alL 

But  trees,  and  rivulets  whose  rapid  course 

Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer. 

And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lamb% 

And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 

Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthon 

root. 
Deceive  no  student.    Wisdom  there  and  tmthi 
Not  shy  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 
The  roring  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 

What  prodigies  can  power  dirine  perfonn 
More  ffrand  than  it  produces  year  by  jrear, 
And  sSl  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  I 
Familiar  with  the  eflfect,  we  slight  the  canie^ 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature  s  course. 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  fwied  world. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at.    Should  God  again. 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 
How  would  the  world  admire  t    But  speaks  it  lea       i 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise. 
Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course! 
All  we  behold  is  miracle ;  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Wliere  now  the  vital  energy  that  mored, 
^\'lule  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Through  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower !  It  sleeps ;  and  the  icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 
But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  monthi, 
And  all  shall  be  restored.    These  naked  shoots^ 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes. 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again. 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread. 
Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have  loit 
Then,  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad. 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  family  and  tribe.     Laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming  gold ;  syringa,  ivory  pure ; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose  ;  this  red. 
And  of  a  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall. 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
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Of  Dei^bouring  crpieM,  or  more  sable  yew. 

Her  nfTer  globei,  uj;ht  as  the  foamy  surf 

Hist  the  wind  seyers  from  the  broken  ware ; 

Tbe  lilac,  rarioos  in  anaj,  now  white. 

Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 

With  puiple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 

Studious  of  ornament ;  yet  unresolTed 

Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all ; 

Copious  of  flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan, 

But  well  oompensatinff  her  sickly  looks 

With  noTer-cloying  odours,  early  and  late ; 

Hypericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 

Of  flowers,  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rodSy 

That  scaice  a  leaf  appears ;  mezerion  too. 

Though  leafless,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 

With  blushing  wreaths,  investing  eveiy  spray ; 

Althsea  with  Uie  purple  eve  ;  the  broom. 

Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed. 

Her  blossoms ;  and  luxuriant  above  all 

The  jessamine,  throwing  wide  her  ele^t  sweets, 

The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvarnished  leaf 

Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more 

The  bright  wofusion  of  her  scattered  stars. 

These  have  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day ; 

And  all  this  uniform  and  coloured  scene 

Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load, 

And  flush  into  variety  again. 

From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 

Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heavenly  truth ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  tnere  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his. 

That  make  so  g»y  the  solitary  place 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  forms 

That  cultivation  glories  in  are  his. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 

And  marshals  ul  the  order  of  the  year ; 

He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case. 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 

Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art ; 

And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  die^. 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

The  Diverting  Hittory  qfJohn  GUpin: 

flho^rlag  how  be  wont  farther  than  he  Intended,  and 

safe  home  agiJik 

John  Oilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  fiunous  London  town. 

John  Oilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 

Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  weddins  day. 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

Hy  sister,  and  my  sister's  child. 

Myself  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one. 
And  yon  are  she,  my  dearest  dear ; 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draner  bold. 

As  all  the  world  doth  know. 
And  my  good  friend  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 


Quoth  Mrs  Oilpin,  That's  well  said ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife ; 

O'erjoyed  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent. 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  broo^ty 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was.proud. 

So  three  doors  off*  the  chaise  was  stayed^ 

Where  they  did  all  get  in  ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wiieeli^ 

Were  never  folk  so  glad ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Oilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane. 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride. 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  taaod  reached  had  he^ 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stain^ 

*  The  wine  is  left  USund  f 

Good  lack  I  quoth  he — ^yet  bring  it  me^ 

Mv  leathern  belt  likewise. 
In  wnich  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Oilpin  (careful  soul !)  , 

Had  two  stone  tiottles  found. 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curlinff  ear. 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Eauipped  fh>m  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  lMll» 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed. 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet. 
The  snortine  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  guled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  fair  and  softly,  John  he  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain  ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rem. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  flit  upright, 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  handi^ 

Jloid  eke  with  all  his  might. 
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HU  hone,  which  never  in  thai  tort 

Had  hwdled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  man  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig  ; 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  <mi 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gaj. 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both. 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  disoam 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  be«i  said  or  sung. 

The  does  did  bark,  the  children  tcnamed. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
Aod  ereiy  soul  cried  out,  Well  done  I 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Oilpin — who  but  he  t 

His  fame  soon  spread  around  ; 
He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race  I 

Tis  for  a  thousand  pound ! 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

Twas  wonderful  to  ticw 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  baek 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Moet  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  mode  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play. 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wadi 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loring  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  mudi 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  I — Here's  the  hoose— 

Thepr  all  aloud  did  cry  ; 
The  dmner  waits,  and  we  are  tired  : 

Said  Gilpin— So  am  I ! 

But  yet  his  hone  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  why  I  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off*  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath. 

And  sore  agamst  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilL 


The  calender,  amaaed  to  lee 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gite^ 

And  thus  aooo^ed  him : 

What  news!  what  newst  Tour  tiding  US^ 
Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 

Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  oomfl^ 
Or  why  you  come  at  all  t 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit. 

And  loyed  a  timely  joke ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  meny  guise  he  spoke : 

I  came  because  your  horse  would 

And,  if  I  well  forebode, 
Hy  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  meny  pin. 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word. 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

Whence  stnught  he  came  with  hai  and  vfg 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its-kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  Ids  ready  wit. 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  youn^ 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  It  is  my  wedding  day. 
And  all  the  world  would  stare 

If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine  ; 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  hcn^ 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah,  luckl^s  speech,  and  bootless  boast  t 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear  ; 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ait 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Wliereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar. 
And  calloped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin  s  hat  and  wig  : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first ; 

For  why ! — thpy  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  pulled  out  half-a-crown  ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said, 

That  droTe  them  to  the  Bell, 
This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did 

John  comine  back  amain  I 
Whom  in  a  tnce  he  tried  to  stop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein  ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 

And  gladly  would  haye  done. 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  mon^ 

And  made  him  faster  run. 
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Awaj  went  Oilpin,  and  ftwar 
Went  pott-boj  at  Us  heeu^ 

The  poft-boj*i  hone  right  glad  to  mils 
The  lumbering  of  the  wSboU. 
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Kgentlemen  upon  the  roa 
Thui  leeing  Oilpin  fly, 
With  post-boy  scampering  in  the  _ 
They  raised  the  hue  and  crj  i — 

Stop  thief  I  stop  thief  I  a  highwajman  1 
Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 

And  aU  and  each  that  passed  that  waj 
Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  tollmen  thinking  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  BO  he  did,  and  won  it  too^ 

For  he  got  first  to  town  ; 
Nor  stopped  tUl  where  he  had  got  up 

He  dia  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sine  Ions  lire  the  king, 

And  Oilpin, longliTe  he  ; 
And,  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

liUkj  I  be  Uiere  to  see ! 


WnixiM  Hatlet  (1745-1820),  the  Uographer  of 
Cowper,  wrote  Tarions  poetical  works,  wmcfa  en- 
joyed  great  popularity  in  their  day.  His  principal 
productions  are  the  TriwnpHt  of  Temper  (l7Bl\  a 
series  of  poetical  epistles  on  history,  addressed  to 
Gibbon,  and  Essays  on  Paintina,  on  JEpie  Poetry^  &e. 
He  produced  several  unsucoessml  tragedies,  a  noTd, 
and  an  Essay  on  (Hd  Maids.  A  gentleman  by  educa- 
tion and  fortune,  and  fond  of  literary  communicatioii, 
Hayley  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  tiie 
eminent  men  of  his  times.  His  overstrained  sensi- 
bility and  romantic  tastes  exposed  him  to  ridicule, 
yet  he  was  an  amiable  and  beneyolent  man.  It  was 
through  his  personal  application  to  Fittthat  Cowper 
received  his  pension.  He  had  (what  appears  to  have 
been  to  him  a  sort  <^  melancholy  pnoe  and  satis- 
faction) the  task  of  writing  epitaphs  for  most  of  his 
friends,  including  Mrs  Unwin  and  Cowper.  His  life 
of  Cowper  appeued  in  1803,  and  three  years  after- 
wards It  was  enlaroed  by  a  supplement.  Hayley 
prepared  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  which  he  disposed 
of  to  a  publisher  on  condition  of  his  receiying  an 
annuity  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  annuity 
he  e^oyed  for  twelve  years.  The  memoirs  ap- 
pealed in  two  fine  quarto  volumes,  but  they  failed 
to  attract  attention.  Hayley  had  outlived  his  popu- 
larity, and  his  smooth  but  often  unmeaning  lines 
had  vanished  like  chaff  before  the  vigorous  and 
natural  outpourings  of  the  modem  muse.  As  a 
specimen  of  this  once  much -praised  poet,  we  subjoin 
some  lines  on  the  death  of  his  mower,  which  had 
the  merit  of  delighting  Gibbon,  and  with  which  Mr 
Sonthey  has  remarked  Cowper  would  qrmpathise 
deeply  :— 

{TnbuU  to  d  Mother,  on  her  Dea;^'] 
[From  the  <  Bsnj  on  Bpio  FtNtiy.*] 

For  me  who  feel,  whene'er  I  touch  the  lyre. 
My  talents  sink  below  my  proud  desire ; 
Who  often  doubt,  and  sometimes  credit  give, 
When  friends  assure  me  that  my  verse  inll  live ; 
Whom  heslth,  too  tender  for  the  bustling  throngi 
Led  into  pensive  shade  and  soothing  song ; 
Whatever  fortune  my  unpolished  rhymes 
Hay  meet  in  present  or  in  future  times, 


Let  the  blest  art  my  grateful  thoughts  employ. 
Which  soothes  my  sorrow  and  augments  my  joy ; 
Whence  lonely  peace  and  social  pleasure  springs. 
And  friendship  dearer  than  the  smile  of  kings. 
While  keener  poets,  querulously  proud, 
Lament  the  ill  of  poesy  aloud. 
And  magnify  with  irritation's  zeal, 
Those  common  evils  we  too  strongly  feel. 
The  envious  comment  and  the  subtle  style 
Of  specious  slander,  stabbing  with  a  smile ; 
Frankly  I  wish  to  make  her  blessincs  known. 
And  think  those  blessings  for  her  ills  atone ; 
Nor  would  my  honest  pride  that  praise  forego^ 
Which  makes  Malignity  yet  more  my  foe. 

If  heartfelt  pain  e'er  led  me  to  accuse 
The  dangerous  gift  of  the  alluring  Muse, 
'Twas  in  the  moment  when  my  verse  impressed 
Some  anxious  feelings  on  a  mother^s  breast. 
O  thou  fond  spirit,  who  with  pride  hast  smiled. 
And  frowned  with  fear  on  thy  poetic  child. 
Pleased,  yet  alarmed,  when  in  his  boj^ish  time 
He  sij^ed  in  numbers  or  he  laughed  in  rhyme ; 
While  thy  kind  cautions  warned  him  to  beware 
Of  Penury,  the  bard's  perpetual  snare ; 
Marking  the  eariy  temper  of  his  soul. 
Careless  of  wealth,  nor  fit  for  base  control  I 
Thou  tender  saint,  to  whom  he  owes  mudi  more 
Than  ever  diild  to  parent  owed  before ; 
In  life's  first  season,  when  the  fever's  flame 
Shrunk  to  deformity  his  shrirelled  frames 
And  turned  each  fairer  image  in  his  brain 
To  blank  confusion  and  her  crazy  train, 
"Twas  thine,  with  constant  love,  through  lingering  ysan 
To  bathe  thy  idiot  orphan  in  thy  tears ; 
Day  after  day,  and  mfht  succeeding  night. 
To  turn  incessant  to  the  hideous  sight, 
And  frequent  watch,  if  haplv  at  thy  riew 
Departed  reason  might  not  dawn  anew ; 
Thouffh  medicinal  wt,  with  pitying  care,  ^ 
Couldf  lend  no  ud  to  save  thee  from  despair. 
Thy  fond  maternal  hesort  adhered  to  hope  and  prayer: 
Nor  prayed  in  Tain ;  thy  child  from  powers  above 
Received  the  sense  to  feel  and  bless  tnv  love. 
0  mifht  he  thence  receive  the  happy  skill, 
And  force  pr^rtioned  to  his  ardent  will. 
With  truth's  unfading  radiance  to  emblaae 
Thy  virtues,  worthy  of  immortal  praise ! 

Nature,  who  decked  thy  form  with  beauty's  flowers. 
Exhausted  on  thy  soul  her  finer  powers ; 
Taught  it  with  ail  her  energy  to  feel 
Love's  melting  softness,  friendship's  ferrid  zeal, 
The  generous  purpose  and  the  active  thought, 
With  charity's  difiiuive  spirit  fraught. 
There  all  the  best  of  mental  gifts  she  placed. 
Vigour  of  judgment,  purity  of  taste, 
Superior  parts  without  their  spleenful  leaven. 
Kindness  to  earth  and  confidence  in  heaven. 
While  my  fond  thoughts  o'er  all  thy  merits  roll. 
Thy  praise  thus  gushes  f^m  my  filial  soul ; 
Nor  will  the  public  with  harsh  rigour  blame 
This  my  just  noma||e  to  thy  honoured  name ; 
To  please  that  public,  if  to  please  be  mine. 
Thy  virtues  tramed  me— -let  the  praise  be  thints. 

Inseriptum  on  ike  Tomb  of  Cowper. 

Te  who  with  warmth  the  public  triumph  feel 
Of  talents  dignified  by  sacred  zeal. 
Here,  to  devotion's  bud  devoutly  just, 
Pay  your  fond  tribute  due  to  Covper's  dnsti 
England,  exulting  in  his  spotless  fame. 
Ranks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  favourite 
Sense,  fancy,  wit,  suffice  not  all  to  raise 
So  dear  a  title  to  affection's  praise : 
His  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belong ; 
His  virtues  formed  the  magic  of  his  song. 
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^^lio  right  the  iDJand  and  reward  the  brave, 
Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  hare  power  to  Bare  I 
Throned  in  the  vaulted  heart,  Mb  dread  resort, 
Inexorable  oonscience  holds  his  court ; 
M' ith  still  small  Toice  the  plots  of  guilt  alarms, 
Bares  his  masked  brow,  his  lifted  hand  disarms ; 
But  wrapped  in  night  with  terrors  all  his  own. 
He  speus  in  thunder  when  the  deed  is  done. 
Hear  him,  je  senates  I  hear  this  truth  sublime, 
'  He  who  allowB  oppression  shares  the  crime !' 

Tbe  material  images  of  Darwin  are  often  less  happj 
than  the  abore,  being  both  eztraragant  and  groM, 
and  grouped  together  without  any  visible  connexion 
or  dependence  one  on  the  other.  He  has  snch  a 
throng  of  starring  metaphors  and  descriptions,  the 
latter  drawn  out  to  an  ezcessiTe  length  and  tireaome 
minateness,  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  reader^s  ima- 
ginaHon,  and  the  whole  passes  like  a  glittering 
pageant  before  the  eye,  exciting  wonder,  but  witiiout 
tooching  the  heart  or  feelings.  As  the  poet  was  then 
paat  tftji  the  exuberance  o?  his  fancy,  and  his  pecu- 
liar choioe  of  subjects,  are  the  more  remarkable.  A 
third  part  of  the  *  Botanic  Garden'  was  added  in 
1792.  Darwin  next  published  his  ZoonomiOt  or  tA« 
Lawt  of  Organic  Lift^  part  of  which  he  had  written 
many  years  previously.  This  is  a  curious  and  original 
physiological  treatise,  evincing  an  inquiring  and 
attentive  study  of  natural  phenomena.  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Paley,  and  others, 
have,  however,  successfully  combated  tiie  positions 
of  Darwin,  particularly  his  theory  which  refers  in- 
stinct to  sensation.  In  1 801  our  author  came  forward 
with  another  philosophical  disquisition,  entitled 
Phytdogia,  or  me  PkUoaophy  of  Agricvlture  and  Chr- 
demng.  He  also  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  Female 
Education,  intended  for  the  instruction  and  assist- 
ance of  part  of  his  own  family.  This  was  Darwin's 
last  publication.  He  had  always  been  a  remarkably 
temperate  man.  Indeed  he  totally  abstained  from 
all  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  in  his 
Botanic  Garden  he  compares  their  effects  to  that 
of  the  Promethean  fire.  He  was,  however,  subject 
to  inflammation  as  well  as  gout,  and  a  sudden  attache 
carried  him  off  in  his  seventy-first  year,  on  the  18th 
of  April  1802.  Shortly  after  his  death  was  pub- 
Uslied  a  poem,  The  Temple  of  Nature^  which  he  had 
ready  for  tbe  press,  the  preface  to  the  work  being 
dated  only  three  months  before  his  death.  The 
Temple  of  Nature  aimed,  like  tbe  Botanic  Garden, 
to  amuse  by  bringing  distinctiy  to  the  imagination 
the  beautiful  and  subline  images  of  the  operations 
of  nature.  It  is  more  metaphysical  than  its  prede- 
cessor, and  more  inverted  in  style  and  diction. 

The  poetical  reputation  of  Darwin  was  v  bright 
and  transient  as  the  plants  and  flowers  which  formed 
the  subject  of  his  verse.  Cowper  praised  his  joh^ 
for  its  rich  embellishments,  and  said  it  was  as 
^strong'  as  it  was  ' learned  and  sweet'  *  There  is  a 
fashion  in  poetry,'  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  which, 
without  increasing  or  diminishing  the  real  value  of 
the  materials  moulded  upon  it,  does  wonders  in 
fidlitating  its  currency  while  it  has  novelty,  and  is 
often  found  to  impede  its  reception  when  the  mode 
has  passed  away.'  This  has  been  the  fate  of  Darwin. 
Besides  his  coterie  at  Lichfleld,  the  poet  of  Flora  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  poetical  taste  of  his  own 
day.  He  may  be  traced  in  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope' 
of  Campbell,  and  in  other  young  poecs  }f  that  time. 
The  attempt  to  unite  science  with  tse  inspirations 
of  the  Muse,  was  in  itself  an  attractive  novelty,  and 
he  supported  it  with  various  and  high  powers.  His 
command  of  fancyt  of  poetical  language,  dazzling 
metaphors,  and  sonorous  versification,  was  well 
seconded  by  his  curious  andmultiflffions  knowledge. 


The  effect  of  the  whole,  however,  was  artificial,  and 
destitute  of  any  strong  or  continuous  interest  The 
liosicrucian  machinery  of  Pope  was  united  to  the 
delineation  of  human  passions  and  pursuits,  and 
became  the  auxiliary  of  wit  and  satire ;  but  who  can 
svmpathise  with  the  loves  and  metamorphoses  of 
the  plants?  Darwin  had  no  sentiment  or  pathos, 
except  in  very  brief  episodical  passages,  and  even 
his  eloquent  and  splendid  versification,  for  want  of 
variety  of  cadence,  becomes  monotonous  and  fatigu- 
ing. There  is  no  repose,  no  cessation  firom  the  glare 
of  his  bold  images,  his  compound  epithets,  and  high* 
toned  melody.  He  had  attained  to  rare  perfection 
in  the  mechanism  of  poetry,  but  wanted  those  im- 
pulses of  soul  and  sense,  and  that  guiding  taste  which 
were  required  to  give  it  vitality,  and  direct  it  to  its 
true  objectsL  * 

lltuvocatum  to  ihfi  Cfoddeu  ofBoUmy.'\ 

CFrom  *  Tbe  Botaxiio  Oszden.'] 

'  Stay  your  rude  steps  I  whose  throbbing  breasts  infUd 
The  legion-fiends  of  glory  and  of  gold  1 
Stay,  whose  false  lips  seductive  dmpen  part| . 
While  cunning  nestles  in  the  harlot  heart! 
For  you  no  diTsds  dress  the  roseate  bower. 
For  you  no  nymphs  their  sparkling  vases  pour; 
Unmarked  by  you,  light  graces  swim  the  green. 
And  hovering  Cupids  aim  their  shafts  unseen. 

But  thou  whose  mind  the  well-attempca«d  ray 
Of  taste  and  virtue  lif  hts  with  purer  day ; 
Whose  finer  sense  with  soft  vibration  owns 
With  sweet  responsive  sympathy  of  tones ; 
So  the  fair  fiower  expands  its  lucid  form 
To  meet  the  sun,  and  shuts  it  to  the  stoim ; 
For  thee  m^  borders  nurse  the  fragrant  wreath. 
My  fountams  murmur,  and  my  zephyrs  breathe ;. 
Slow  slides  the  painted  sx)ail,  the  eilded  fly 
Smooths  his  fine  down,  to  charm  thy  curious  eye; 
On  twinkling  fins  my  pearly  pinions  play. 
Or  win  with  sinuous  train  their  trackless  way; 
My  plumy  pairs  in  gay  embroidery  dressed. 
Form  with  ingenious  bill  the  pensile  nest, 
To  love's  sweet  notes  attune  the  listening  dell. 
And  echo  sounds  her  soft  symphonious  well. 

And  if  with  thee  some  hapless  maid  should  stray. 
Disastrous  love  companion  of  her  way. 
Oh,  lead  her  timid  steps  to  yonder  glade, 
Whose  archinff  cliffii  depending  alders  shade ; 
Where,  as  me^  evening  wakes  her  temperate  breeze^ 
And  moonbeams  glitter  through  the  trembling  treeS| 
The  rills  that  gurgle  round  shall  soothe  her  ew. 
The  weeping  rocks  shall  number  tear  for  tear; 
There,  as  smL  Philomel,  alike  forlorn. 
Sings  to  the  night  from  her  accustomed  thorn ; 
While  at  sweet  intervals  each  falling  note 
Sighs  in  the  gale  and  whispers  round  the  grot, 
The  sister  wo  shall  calm  her  aching  breast, 
And  softer  slumbers  steal  her  cares  to  rest 

Winds  of  the  north!  restrain  your  icy  gales, 
Nor  chill  the  bosom  of  these  Lappy  vales! 
Hence  in  dark  heaps,  ye  gathering  clouds,  rovolvel 
Disperse,  ye  lightnings,  and  ye  mists  dissolve  I 
Hither,  emerging  from  yon  orient  skies. 
Botanic  goddess,  bend  thy  radiant  eyes ; 
O'er  these  soft  scenes  assume  thy  gentle  reign, 
Pomona,  Ceres,  Flora  in  thy  train ; 
O'er  the  still  dawn  thy  placid  smile  efiuse. 
And  with  thy  silver  sandals  print  the  dews ; 
In  noon's  bright  blaze  thy  vermeil  vest  unfold. 
And  wave  thy  emerald  banner  starred  with  gold.' 
Thus  spoke  the  senius  as  he  stept  along, 
And  bade  these  lawns  to  peace  and  truth  belong; 
Down  the  steep  slopes  he  led  with  modest  skill 
The  willing  pathway  and  the  truant  rill, 
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Stretched  o*er  the  nianhy  vale  yon  willowy  mound, 
Where  Hhines  the  lake  amid  the  tufled  ground ; 
RaUed  the  young  woodland,  smoothed  the  wavy  green, 
And  gave  to  beauty  all  the  quiet  scene. 
She  comes  !  the  goddess !  through  the  whispering  air, 
Bright  as  the  mom  descends  her  blushing  car ; 
Each  circling  wheel  a  wreath  of  flowers  entwines, 

I     And,  gemmed  with  flowers,  the  silken  harness  shines ; 

I     The  golden  bits  with  flowery  studs  are  decked, 
And  Knots  of  flowers  the  crimson  reins  connect. 

I     And  now  on  earth  the  silver  axle  rings. 
And  the  shell  sinks  upon  its  slender  sprlncs ; 
Light  from  her  airy  seat  the  goddess  bounds. 
And  steps  celestial  press  the  pansied  groundj. 
Fair  Spring  advancing  calls  her  feathered  quire, 
And  tunes  to  softer  notes  her  laughing  lyre ; 
Bids  her  gay  hours  pn  purple  pinions  move. 
And  arms  her  zephyrs  with  the  shafts  of  lore. 

[Destruction  of  SamaeJurib^t  Army  by  a  Pettilential 

Wmd.^ 

[From  the  *  Economy  of  Yegetation.*] 

From  Ashur's  vales  when  proud  Sennacherib  trod. 
Poured  his  swoln  heart,  dcfled  the  living  God, 
Urged  with  incessant  shouts  his  glittering  powers, 
And  Judah  shook  through  all  her  massy  towers ; 
Round  her  sad  altars  press  the  prostrate  crowd. 
Hosts  beat  their  breasts,  and  suppliant  chieftaini 

bowed ; 
Loud  shrieks  of  matrons  thrilled  the  troubled  air, 
And  trembling  virgins  rent  their  scattered  hair ; 
High  in  the  midst  the  kneeling  king  adored. 
Spread  the  blaspheming  scroll  before  the  Lord, 
Raised  his  pale  hands,  and  breathed  his  pausing  lighfl, 
And  fixed  on  heaven  his  dim  imploring  eyes. 
'  Oh  !  mighty  God,  amidst  thy  seraph  throng 
Who  sit'st  sublime,  the  judge  of  ri;rht  and  wrong ; 
Thine  the  wide  earth,  bright  sun,  and  starry  zone. 
That  twinkling  journey  round  thy  golden  throne; 
Thine  is  the  crystal  source  of  life  and  light. 
And  thine  the  realms  of  death's  eternal  night. 
Oh !  bend  thine  car,  thy  gracious  eye  incline, 
Lo  I  Ashur*s  king  blasphemes  thy  holy  shrine. 
Insults  our  offerings,  and  derides  our  vows. 
Oh !  strike  the  diaulem  from  his  impious  brows, 
Tear  from  his  murderous  hand  the  bloody  rod. 
And  teach  the  trembling  nations  *  Thou  art  Ood !' 
Sylphs  I  in  what  dread  array  witb  pennons  broad. 
Onward  ye  floated  o'er  the  ethereal  road ; 
Called  each  dank  stoam  the  reeking  marsh  ezhalei, 
Contagious  vapours  and  volcanic  gales ; 
Gave  the  soft  south  with  poisonous  breath  to  blow. 
And  rolled  the  dreadful  whirlwind  on  the  foe  I 
Hark  1  o'er  the  camp  the  venomed  tempest  sings, 
Man  falls  on  man,  on  buckler  buckler  rings ; 
Groun  answers  groan,  to  anguish  anguish  yields. 
And  death's  loud  accents  shake  the  tented  fields  I 
High  rears  the  fiend  his  grinning  jaws,  and  wide 
Spans  the  pale  nations  with  colossal  stride. 
Waves  his  broad  falchion  with  uplifted  hand. 
And  his  vast  shadow  darkens  all  the  land. 

[Tht  Belgian  Loven  and  the  Plague,] 

[From  the  same.] 

[When  the  plague  raged  In  Holland  In  1636,  a  yonng  giri 
selziHl  with  it,  and  was  removed  to  a  giirden,  where  hor  lover, 
who  was  betrothed  to  her,  attended  her  as  a  nanie.  He  re- 
mained uninfected,  and  she  recovered,  and  was  married  to 
him.] 

Thus  when  the  plague,  upborne  on  Belgian  air, 
Lookeil  through  the  mist,  and  shook  his  clotted  hair. 
O'er  shrinking  nations  steered  malignant  clouds, 
And  rained  destruction  on  the  gaping  crowds ; 


The  beauteous  iEgle  felt  the  envenomed  dart. 
Slow  rolled  her  eye  and  feebly  throbbed  her  hevt ; 
Each  fervid  t^igh  seemed  shorter  than  the  last. 
And  starting  friendship  shunned  her  as  she  jpaMd. 
With  weak  unsteady  step  the  fainting  maid 
Seeks  the  cold  garden's  solitary  shade. 
Sinks  on  the  pillowy  moss  her  droiiping  head. 
And  prints  with  lifeless  limbs  her  leafy  bed. 
On  wings  of  love  her  plighted  sw&in  punniei. 
Shades  her  from  winds  Mid  shelten  her  from  dcwi^ 
Extends  on  tapering  poles  the  c&nraw  roof^ 
Si)reads  o'er  the  straw- wove  mat  the  flazion  woof; 
Sweet  buds  and  blossoms  on  her  boUter  atrowi, 
And  binds  his  kerchief  round  her  aching  biuwi; 
Soothes  with  soft  kiss,  with  tender  acoenti  cfaani% 
And  clasps  the  bright  infection  in  his  arms. 
With  pale  and  languid  smiles  the  grateful  fair 
Applauds  his  virtues  and  rewards  his  care; 
Mourns  with  wet  check  her  fair  companions  flid| 
On  timorous  step,  or  numbered  with  the  dead; 
Calls  to  her  bosom  all  its  scattered  rays. 
And  pours  on  Thyrsis  the  collected  blaze ; 
Braves  the  chill  night,  caressing  and 
And  folds  her  hero-lover  to  her  breast. 
Less  bold,  Leander,  at  the  dusky  hour, 
Eyed,  as  he  swam,  the  far  love-lighted  tower; 
Breabted  with  struggling  arms  the  tossing  waT% 
And  sunk  benighted  in  the  watery  grave. 
Less  bold,  Tobias  claimed  the  nuptial  bed. 
Where  seven  fond  lovers  by  a  fiend  had  bled ; 
And  drove,  instructed  by  his  angel  guide. 
The  enamoured  demon  horn  the  fatal  bride. 
Sylphs !  while  your  winnowing  pinions  fanned  tktail^ 
^d  shed  gay  visions  o'er  the  sleeping  pair. 
Love  round  their  couch  efllused  hi«  rosy  breiUh, 
And  with  his  keener  arrows  conquered  death. 

IDealh  of  Eliza  at  the  Battle  of  MimdaLl 
[From  the  *  Lovca  of  the  Plants.*] 

So  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crowned  height, 
O'er  Minden's  plain,  spcct^itress  of  the  ^ht. 
Sought  with  bold  eye  amid  the  bloody  strife 
Her  dearer  self,  the  partner  of  her  life  : 
From  hill  to  hill  the  rushing  host  pursued. 
And  viewed  his  banner,  or  believe<I  she  viewed. 
Pleased  with  the  distant  roar,  with  quicker  tread 
Fast  by  his  hand  one  lisping  boy  she  led ; 
And  one  fair  girl  amid  the  loud  alarm 
Slept  on  her  kerchief,  cradled  by  her  arm ; 
While  round  her  bn>ws  bright  K'nuis  of  Honour  darii 
And  Love's  wann  eddies  circle  round  her  heart. 
Near  and  more  near  the  intrepid  beauty  pressed. 
Saw  through  the  driving  smoke  his  dancing  crest; 
Saw  on  his  helm,  her  virgin  hands  inwove. 
Bright  stars  of  gold,  and  mystic  knots  of  love  ; 
HcMtl  the  exulting  shout,  *  Thev  run !  therran!* 

*  Great  God  !'  she  cried,  *  He's  safe !  Che  battle's  wotf 
A  ball  now  hisses  through  the  airy  tide^ 

(Some  fur}'  winged  it,  and  some  demon  guideii!) 
Parts  the  fine  locks  her  graceful  head  that  deck, 
Wounds  her  fair  ear,  and  sinks  into  her  neck ; 
The  red  stream,  issuing  from  her  azure  veins, 
Dyes  her  white  veil,  her  ivory  boeom  stains. 

*  Ah  me  1'  she  cried,  and  sinking  on  the  ground. 
Kissed  her  dear  babes,  regardless  of  the  wound ; 

*  Oh,  cease  not  yet  to  beat,  thou  vital  urn ! 
Wait,  gushing  life,  oh  wait  my  love's  return !' 
Hoarse  barks  the  wolf,  the  vulture  screams  from  hx\ 
The  angel  pity  shuns  the  walks  of  war ! 

'  Oh  spare,  ye  war-hounds,  spare  their  tender  a<^; 
On  me,  on  me,'  she  cried,  *  exhaust  your  rage  !' 
Then  with  weak  arms  her  weeping  babes  caressed. 
And,  sighing,  hid  them  in  her  blood-stained  vest. 

From  tent  to  tent  the  impatient  warrior  flies 
Fear  in  his  heart  and  frenzy  in  liia  eyes : 
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Eli»*B  same  along  the  camp  he  calls, 

*  Eliza'  echoes  through  the  canvass  walls ; 

Quick  through  the  murmuring  gloom  his  footsteps 

tread, 
0*er  groaning  heaps,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Vault  o'er  the  plain,  and  in  the  tangled  wood, 
Lol  dead  Eliza  weltering  in  her  hlood ! 
Soon  hears  his  listening  son  the  welcome  sounds. 
With  open  arms  and  sparkling  eje  he  bounds  : 
'Speak  low,'  he  cries,  and  gives  his  little  hand, 
'  Eliza  sleeps  upon  the  dew-cold  sand  ;* 
Poor  weening  babe  with  bloody  fineers  pressed. 
And  tried  with  pouting  lips  her  milkiess  breast ; 
'  Alaa  I  we  both  with  cold  and  hunger  quake — 
Whj  do  jou  weep  t — Mamma  will  soon  awake.' 
'Shell  wake  no  more !'  the  hapless  mourner  cried, 
Upturned  his  ejes,  and  clasped  his  hands,  and 

sighed ; 
Stretched  on  the  ground,  a  while  entranced  he  laj. 
And  pressed  warm  kisses  on  the  lifeless  claj ; 
And  then  upsprung  with  wild  conTulsire  stazi, 
And  ail  the  father  kindled  in  his  heart ; 
'  Oh  heaTeatl  he  cried, '  my  first  rash  tow  forgiTe; 
These  bind  to  earth,  for  Uiese  I  pray  to  live  I' 
Bound  his  chill  babes  he  wrapped  his  crimson  Test, 
And  clasped  them  sobbing  to  his  aching  breast.* 

iFhUanihropp^JIfr  ffawrnxLl 

[From  the  *  Lores  of  the  Plaata'] 

And  now,  philanthropy!  thy  raTS  dlTine 

Dart  rouna  the  globe  from  Zemola  to  the  line ; 

O'er  each  dark  prison  plays  the  cheering  light. 

Like  northern  lustres  o'er  the  Tault  of  night. 

From  realm  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crescent  crowned. 

Where'er  mankind  and  misery  are  found. 

O'er  bnminff  sands,  deep  waTOt,  or  wilds  of  snow, 

Thj  Howard  joura<mng  seeks  th%  house  of  wo. 

Down  many  a  windmg  step  to  dungeons  dank. 

Where  anguish  wails  aloud,  and  fetters  dank ; 

To  cares  Mstrewed  with  many  a  mouldering  bone^ 

And  oelb  whose  echoes  only  feam  to  groan ; 

Where  no  kind  bars  a  whispering  friend  disclose, 

No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows. 

He  treads,  nnemulous  of  fame  or  wealth. 

Profuse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health. 

With  soft  assuasire  eloquence  eipands 

Power's  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clenching  hands ; 

Leads  stem-eyed  Justice  to  the  dark  domains. 

If  not  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chains ; 

Or  guides  awakened  mercy  through  the  gloom. 

And  shows  the  prison,  sister  to  the  tomb ! 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  self-devoted  wife. 

To  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life  1 

The  spirits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  high 

Wide  o'er  these  earthly  scenes  their  partial  eye. 

When  first  arrayed  in  Virtue's  purest  robe, 

lliey  saw  her  Howard  traversing  the  globe ; 

Saw  round  his  brows  her  sun-like  glory  blaie 

In  arrowy  circles  of  unwearied  rays ; 

Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  angel  guest. 

And  asked  what  seraph  foot  the  earth  impressed. 

Onward  he  moves  I  l)isease  and  Death  retire, 

And  murmuring  demons  hate  him  and  admire  1 

• 

•  Those  who  have  the  opportiialty  may  compare  thb  death 
Bsene  (moch  to  the  advaatsfe  of  the  lirlng  anthor)  with  that 
of  Gertrudeol  Wyoming,  which  may  have  been  raggeeted,  very 
femoCely  and  quite  unoooedoiuly,  by  Darwin's  RUsa.  Sir 
Walter  Soott  excels  in  painting  taattle-pieoes,  as  oveneen  by 
some  intenated  qwetator.  EUaa  at  Minden  la  drenmatanced 
ao  neatly  like  Clara  at  Flodden,  that  the  mighty  Mlnatrel  of 
the  North  may  poaribly  have  eaug|t  the  idea  of  the  latter  from 
the  LichileM  Botaniat ;  but  oh,  how  has  he  triumphed  I— 


Sonffto  May* 
[From  the  aamei] 


Bom  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  sky. 
Sweet  May  I  thy  radiant  form  unfold; 

Unclose  thy  blue  voluptuous  eye, 
And  wave  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 

For  thee  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow. 
For  thee  descends  the  sunny  shower ; 

The  rills  in  softer  murmurs  flow, 
And  brighter  blossoms  gem  the  bower. 

light  graces  decked  in  flowery  wreatha 
And  tiptoe  joys  their  hands  combine ; 

And  Love  his  sweet  contagion  breathes. 
And,  laughing,  dances  round  thy  shrint. 

Warm  with  new  life,  the  glittering  throng 
On  quiTering  fin  and  rustling  wing. 

Delighted  join  their  Totive  song. 
And  hail  thee  Goddess  of  the  Spring  1 

Sofngto  EaJta. 

Cn«n  the  8sma.3 

I. 

Sweet  Echo  I  sleeps  thy  vocal  shell, 
VHiero  this  high  arch  o'erhan^  the  dell ; 
While  Tweed,  with  sun-reflecting  streams, 
Chequers  thy  rocks  with  dancing  beams  t 

n. 

Here  may  no  clamours  harsh  intrude. 
No  brawlinff  hound  or  clarion  rude ; 
Here  no  fell  beast  of  midnight  prowl. 
And  teach  thy  tortured  dim  to  howL 

Be  thine  to  pour  these  Tales  along 
Some  artless  shepherd's  evening  song ; 
While  night's  sweet  bird  from  yon  hi^  spnj 
Hesponsive  listens  to  his  lay. 

And  if,  like  me,  some  love>loni  maid 
Should  sinff  her  sorrows  to  thy  shade. 
Oh  1  sooth  ner  breast,  ye  rocks  around. 
With  softest  sympathy  of  sound. 


mS  CHABLOTTB  UOTB. 

This  lady  (whose  admirable  proee  flctioDS  will 
afterwards  be  notioed)  was  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Tomer  of  Stoke  House,  in  Surrey,  and  wag  bom  oa 
the  4th  of  May  1749.  She  waa  remarkable  for  pre- 
cocity of  talents,  and  for  a  lively  plaTfol  humour 
that  showed  itself  in  conTenation,  and  in  oompoil- 
tioDS  both  in  prose  and  Terse.  Being  eariy  deprived 
of  her  mother,  she  was  carelessly  though  ezpenaiTely 
educated,  and  introduced  into  tociety  at  a  Terr  early 
age.  Her  father  haTing  decided  on  a  Becond  mar^ 
riage,  the  friends  of  the  young  and  admired  poetesa 
endeaTonred  to  establish  her  in  life,  and  she  wag 
induced  to  accept  the  hand  of  Mr  Smith,  the  son 
and  partner  of  a  rich  West  India  merchant*  The 
husband  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  his  wifb 
fifteen  I  This  rash  union  was  productiTe  of  mntual 
discontent  and  misery.  Mr  SmiUi  was  carelesg  and 
extraTagant,  business  was  neglected,  and  his  father 
dying,  left  a  will  so  complicated  and  Totaminoua 
that  no  two  lawyers  understood  it  in  the  same  sense. 
Lawsuits  and  embarrassments  w^re  therefore  the 
portion  of  this  ill-starred  pair  for  all  their  after-Uvet^ 
Mr  Smith  waa  nltlfflately  fbroed  to  gell  the  mater 
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Skoald  the  loam  wmoderer,  fiuniing  on  hit  waj, 

Rest  for  ft  moment  of  the  fultiy  hours. 
And,  though  hie  path  throogh  thorns  and  roughness 

Pluck  the  wild  rose  or  woodbine*8  sadding  flowers ; 
Wearing  gay  wreaths  beneath  some  uieltering  tree, 

The  sense  of  sorrow  he  a  while  maj  lose ; 
So  hare  I  sought  thy  flowers,  fair  Poesj ! 

So  charmed  my  way  with  friendship  and  the  Muse. 
But  darker  now  grows  life's  unhappy  day. 

Dark  with  new  clouds  of  eril  yet  to  come ; 
Her  pencil  sickening  Fancy  throws  away. 

And  weaiy  Hope  reclines  upon  the  tomb, 
And  points  my  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore. 
Where  the  pals  spectre  Care  pursues  no  more  I 

[^BeeoUedUmi  ofEngUak  Semary^ 

[From  *  Beadiy  Head,*  a  Poem.] 

j  Haunts  of  my  youth  t 

Scenes  of  fond  day-dieams,  I  behold  ye  yet ! 
Where  'twas  so  pleasant  by  thy  northern  slopes. 
To  climb  the  winding  sheep-path,  aided  oft 
By  scattered  thorns,  whose  Hpiny  branches  bore 
Small  woolly  tufts,  spoils  of  the  ragrant  lamb, 
There  seeking  shelter  from  the  noon-day  sim : 
And  pleasant,  seated  on  the  short  soft  turf, 
To  look  beneath  upon  the  hollow  way. 
While  hearily  upward  mored  the  labouring  wain. 
And  stalking  slowly  by,  the  sturdy  hind. 
To  ease  his  panting  team,  stopped  with  a  stone 
The  grating  wheeL 

Adrandng  higher  still. 
The  ppoepect  widens,  and  the  Tillage  church 
But  little  o'er  the  lowly  roofs  around 
Rears  its  gray  belfry  and  its  simple  rane ; 
ThoHO  lowly  zDofs  <n  thatch  are  half  oonoMled 
By  the  rude  arms  of  trees,  lorely  in  sprin/r ; 
When  on  eadi  bough  the  rosy  tmctuied  bloom 
Sits  thick,  and  promises  autumnal  plenty. 
For  eren  those  orchards  round  the  Korman  farms. 
Which,  as  their  owners  marked  the  promised  fruit. 
Console  thnn,  for  the  yineyards  of  the  south 
Surpass  not  these. 

Where  woods  of  ash  and  beech. 
And  partial  copses  fringe  the  green  hill  foot. 
The  upland  shepherd  rears  his  modest  home ; 
Tliere  wanders  by  a  little  nameless  stream 
That  from  the  hill  wells  forth,  bright  now,  and 

clear. 
Or  after  rain  with  chalky  mixture  gray. 
But  still  refreshing  in  its  shallow  course 
The  eottage  garden ;  most  fbr  use  designed, 
Yet  not  of  beauty  destitute.    The  yine 
Mantles  the  little  casement ;  yet  the  brier 
Drops  framnt  dew  among  the  July  flowers ; 
i^id  paastes  rayed,  and  freaked,  and  mottled  pinks, 
Orow  among  balm  and  rosemary  and  rue ; 
Tlicn»  koDeysuekles  flaunt,  and  roses  blow 
Almost  uncultured ;  some  with  dark  green  leayee 
Cootraet  their  flowers  <tf  pure  unsulli^  white ; 
Others  like  yelrei  robes  of  regal  state 
Of  richest  crimson ;  while,  in  thorny  moss 
Enshrined  and  eradled,  the  most  lorely  wear 
The  hues  of  youthful  beauty's  glowing  cheek. 
With  food  regret  I  recollect  e'en  now 
In  sprine  and  sununer,  what  delight  I  felt 
Among  uese  cottage  gardens,  and  how  much 
Such  artless  nosegays,  knotted  with  a  rush 
By  yillage  housewife  or  her  ruddy  maid. 
Were  wei^ome  to  me ;  soon  and  simply  pleased. 
An  early  worshipper  at  nature's  shrine, 
I  loredher  rudest  scenes — ^warrens,  and  heaths. 
And  yellow  commons,  and  birch-shaded  hollows. 
And  nedgcrawB  bordering  unfrequented  lanes, 

wild  rone  and  the  clasping  woodbina. 


M188  Susanna  Blaxike  (1747-1794),  a  Cumber- 
land lady,  was  distinguished  for  the  ezoellenoe  of 
her  Scottish  poetry,  which  has  all  the  idiomatic  ease 
and  grace  of  a  natiye  minstrel  Miss  Blamire  was 
bom  of  a  respectable  family  in  Cnmb(vland,  at  Car- 
dew  Hall,  near  Carlisle,  where  she  resided  till  her 
twentieth  year,  beloyed  by  a  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  with  whom  she  associated  in  what 
were  called  merry  neeU^  or  merrr  eyening  parties,  in 
her  natire  district  Her  sister  becoming  &e  wife  of 
Colonel  Graham  of  Duchray,  Perthshire,  Susanna 
accompanied  the  pair  to  Scotland,  where  she  re- 
mained some  years,  and  imbibed  that  taste  for  Scot- 
tish melody  and  music  which  prompted  her  beautiful 
lyrics.  The  Nabob,  The  Siller  Cnmn,  Ac  She  also 
wrote  some  pieces  in  the  Cumbrian  dialect,  and  a 
descriptiye  poem  of  some  length,  entitled  StockU' 
wath,  or  the  Cumbrian  VWage,  Miss  Blamire  died 
unmarried  at  Carlisle,  in  her  forty-seyenth  year, 
and  her  name  had  almost  faded  firom  remembrance, 
when,  in  1842,  her  poetical  works  were  collected  and 
published  in  one  yolume,  with  a  pre&oe,  memoir, 
and  notes  by  FtLtrick  Maxwell 

The  Nabob, 

When  silent  time,  wi'  lightly  foot, 

Had  trod  on  thirty  years, 
I  sought  agun  my  native  land 

Wi'  mony  hopes  and  fears. 
Wha  kens  gin  the  dear  friends  I  leA 

May  still  continue  mine! 
Or  gin  I  e'er  again  shall  taste 

The  joys  I  left  langsyne  I 

As  I  drew  near  my  ancient  pile. 

My  heart  beat  a'  the  way  ; 
Ilk  place  I  passed  seemed  yet  to  speak 

0  some  dear  former  day  ; 
Those  days  that  followed  me  afar. 

Those  happy  days  0'  mine, 
Whilk  made  me  think  the  present  joys 
A'  naething  to  langsyne  1 

The  ivied  tower  now  met  my  eye. 

Where  minstrels  used  to  blaw ; 
Nae  friend  stepped  forth  wi'  open  hand, 

Nae  weel-kenned  face  I  saw  ; 
Till  Donald  tottered  to  the  door. 

Wham  I  left  in  his  prime. 
And  grat  to  see  the  lad  return 

He  bore  about  langsyne. 

I  ran  to  ilka  dear  friend's  room, 

As  if  to  find  them  there, 
I  knew  where  ilk  ane  used  to  sit. 

And  hang  o'er  mony  a  chair ; 
Till  soft  remembrance  threw  a  yeil 

Across  these  een  0'  mine, 
I  cl(Med  the  door,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

To  think  on  auld  langsyne  I 

Some  pensy  chiels,  a  new  sprung  raoe^ 

Wad  next  their  welcome  pay, 
Wha  shuddered  at  ray  Gothic  wa's, 

And  wished  my  groves  away. 
*  Cut,  cut,'  they  cried, '  those  aged  elms. 

Lay  low  yon  moumfu'  pine.' 
Na  !  na  I  our  fathers'  names  grow  there. 

Memorials  0'  langsyne. 

To  wean  me  frae  these  waefu'  thoughts^ 

They  took  me  to  the  town  ; 
But  sair  on  ilka  weel-kenned  face 

1  missed  the  youthfu'  bloom. 
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At  balls  they  pointed  to  »  DTmpk 

Wham  ft'  decUred  dirine ; 
But  mire  her  mother^!  bloshixig  cheeks 

Were  hirer  far  langfjnel 

In  Tain  I  sought  in  mosic's  sound 

To  find  that  magic  art, 
Which  oft  in  Scotland's  ancient  lajrs 

Has  thrilled  through  a'  my  heart. 
The  sang  had  monj  an  artfu'  turn  ; 

My  ear  confessed  'twas  fine  ; 
But  missed  the  simple  melody 

I  listened  to  langsyne. 

Ye  sons  to  comrades  o'  my  youth, 

Forvie  an  auld  man's  spleen, 
Wha  Tnidst  your  gayest  scenes  still  moumf 

The  days  he  ance  has  seen. 
When  time  has  nassed  and  seasons  fled. 

Your  hearts  will  feel  like  mine ; 
And  aye  the  sang  will  maist  delight 

That  minds  ye  o'  langsyne  I 

Whai  Ailt  thit  Heart  o'  Mine? 


C*  This  song  seons  to  tasTe  been  a  fsTourlte  with  the  anthor- 
SBS,  for  I  hATe  met  with  it  in  rarioot  forms  among  her  peters; 
and  the  labour  bestowed  upoo  It  has  been  well  repaid  by  the 
popularity  it  has  all  along  tD^ytd.'~-Maxweiri  Memokr  ^ 
Mi$i  Blamkt.} 

What  ails  this  heart  o*  mine  ! 

What  ails  this  watery  ee  I 
What  gars  me  a'  turn  pale  as  death 

When  I  take  leare  o'  thee  I 
When  thou  art  far  awa', 

Thou'lt  dearer  grow  to  me  ; 
But  change  o'  place  and  change  o'  folk 

May  gar  thy  fancy  jee. 

When  I  ffae  out  at  e'en. 

Or  walk  at  momine  air, 
Ilk  rustling  bush  will  seem  to  say 

I  used  to  meet  thee  there. 
Then  I'll  sit  down  and  cry. 

And  liTe  aneath  the  tree. 
And  when  a  leaf  fa's  i'  my  lap, 

rU  ca't  a  word  frae  thee. 

Ill  hie  me  to  the  bower 

That  thou  wi'  roses  tied, 
And  where  wi'  mony  a  blushing  bud 

I  stroTO  myself  to  hide, 
ni  doat  on  ilka  spot 

>Vhere  I  ha'e  been  wi'  thee  ; 
And  ca'  to  mind  some  kindly  word 

By  ilka  bum  and  tree. 

Ai  an  example  of  the  Cumberland  dialect — 

Auld  Rubht  Forbes. 

And  auld  Robin  Forbes  hes  gien  tem  a  dance, 

I  pat  on  my  speckets  to  see  them  aw  prauce  ; 

I  thout  o'  the  days  when  I  was  but  fifteen. 

And  skipp'd  wi'  the  best  upon  Forbes's  green. 

Of  aw  things  that  is  I  think  thout  is  meast  queer, 

It  brines  that  that's  by-uattt  and  set8  it  <lown  here ; 

I  see  Willy  as  plain  as  I  dui  this  bit  leace, 

When  he  tuik  his  cwoat  lapi)et  and  dceghted  his  feaoe. 

The  lasses  aw  wondered  what  Willy  cud  see 

In  yen  that  was  dark  and  hard  featured  leyke  me ; 

And  they  wondered  ay  mair  when  they  talked  o'  my 

wit. 
And  slily  telt  Willy  that  cudn't  be  it 
But  Willy  he  laughed,  and  he  meade  me  his  weyfis. 
And  whea  was  mair  happy  thro'  aw  his  lang  le/fe ! 
It's  e'en  my  great  comfort,  now  Willy  is  geane. 
That  he  offiui  said — nea  pleace  was  leyke  his  awn 
I 


I  mind  when  I  carried  my  waik  to  yon  tteyle. 
Where  Willy  was  deyken,  the  time  to  b^gtiik, 
He  wad  fling  roe  a  daisy  to  put  i'  my  hfrestisi. 
And  I  hammered  my  noddle  to  mek  out  a  jeit. 
But  merry  or  grare,  Willy  often  wad  tell 
There  was  nin  o'  the  leare  that  was  leyke  my  awnsd; 
And  he  spak  what  he  thout,  for  I'd  hardly  a  plad 
When  we  married,  and  nobbet  ae  gown  to  my  baeL 

When  the  clock  had  struck  eight  I  expected  him 

heame. 
And  wheyles  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Dumleaae; 
Of  aw  hours  it  telt,  eiffht  was  dearest  to  me. 
But  now  when  it  streykes  there's  a  tear  i*  my  ee. 
0  Willy  i  dear  Willy  I  it  never  can  be 
That  age,  time,  or  death,  can  diride  thee  and  me ! 
For  that  spot  on  earth  that's  aye  dearest  to  me. 
Is  the  turf  that  has  corered  my  Willie  tee  me. 

MR8  BABBAULD. 

Anna  LsTmi.  Barbauld,  the  dangfater  of  Dr 
John  Aikin,  was  bom  at  Kibworth  Harcoiirt»  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1743.  Her  father  at  this  time 
kept  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  boys,  and  Anna 
received  the  same  instruction,  being  ^trly  initiated 
into  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature.  In  1756 
Dr  Aikin  undertaking  the  office  of  classical  totor 
in  a  dissenting  academy  at  Warrington,  his  daughter 
accompanied  him,  and  resided  there  fifteen  years. 
In  1773  she  published  a  Tolume  of  misedhmeoas 
poems,  of  which  four  editions  were  called  for  in  one 
year,  and  also  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prtjae,  tone 
of  which  were  written  by  her  brother.  In  May  1774 
she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Rochenount  Barhauld, 
a  French  Protestant,  who  was  minister  of  a  dissent- 
ing congregation  at  Falgrave,  near  Diaa,  and  who 
had  just  opened  a  boarding-school  at  the  neighbour^ 
ing  village  of  Palgraye,  in  Suffolk.  The  poetess  par- 
ticipated with  her  husband  in  the  task  of  instmctioQ, 
and  to  her  talents  and  exertiona  the  seminary  was 
mainly  indebted  for  its  success.  In  1775  she  came 
forward  with  a  Tolume  of  devotional  pieces  compiled 
from  the  Psalms,  and  another  volume  of  Hywuu  n 
Prote  for  children.  In  1 786,  after  a  tour  to  die  con- 
tinent, Mr  and  Mrs  Barbauld  established  themselves 
at  Uampstead,  and  there  several  tracts  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress  on  the  topici  of  the 
day,  in  all  which  she  espoused  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs.  She  also  assisted  her  father  in  preparing  a 
series  of  tales  for  children,  entitled  Evatimgt  ai 
Home,  and  she  wrote  critical  essaya  on  Akeoside  and 
Collins,  prefixed  to  editions  of  their  works.  In  18Qi 
Mr  Barbauld  became  pastor  of  the  congregation 
(formerly  Dr  Price's^  at  Newington  Green,  also  hi 
the  vicinity  of  London ;  and  quitting  Uampslead, 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  Uie  vilLige  of  ^ke 
Newington.  In  1803  Mrs  Barbauld  compifed  a 
selection  of  essays  from  the  *  Spectator,'  *  Tatler,' 
and  *  Guardian,*  to  which  she  prefixed  a  preUminaiy 
essay ;  and  in  the  following  year  she  cdit^  the  cor^ 
respondence  of  Richardson,  and  wrote  an  interesting 
and  elegant  life  of  the  novelist.  Her  husband  died 
in  1808,  and  Mrs  Barbauld  has  recorded  her  fedings 
on  this  melancholy  event  in  a  poetical  dirge  to  his 
memory,  and  also  in  her  poem  df  Ei^Ueem  Hmmdrtd 
and  Eleven,  Seeking  relief  in  Uterarj  occupation, 
she  also  edited  a  collection  of  the  British  novelists, 

Sublished  in  1810,  with  an  introductory  eaaaj,  and 
iographical  and  critical  notioea.  After  a  gradual 
decay,  this  accomplished  and  excellent  woman  died 
on  the  9th  of  March  18S5.  Some  of  the  lyrical 
pieces  of  Mrs  Barbauld  are  flowing  and  barmooioas, 
and  her  *Ode  to  Spring'  is  a  happj  imltatioB  of 
Collins.  She  wrote  alK>  teveral  poema  in  blank 
Twae,  duuracteriaed  bj  a  aerioiis  triiikjiiwa  and 
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eleration  of  thought  'Her  earliest  pieces,*  says 
her  niece,  Mrs  "Lncj  Aikin,  *as  well  as  her  more 
recent  ones,  exhibit  in  their  imagery  and  allusions 
the  fruits  of  extensire  and  raried  reading.  In  vouth, 
the  power  of  her  imagination  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  actirity  of  her  intellect,  which  exercised  itself 
in  rapid  bat  not  unprofitable  excursions  over  almost 
ererjr  lidd  of  knowledge.  In  age,  when  this  activity 
abated,  imagination  appeared  to  exert  over  her  an 
undiminished  sway.'  Charles  James  Fox  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  admirer  of  I^Irs  Barbauld*s  songs, 
but  th^  are  by  no  means  the  best  of  her  composi- 
tions, being  generally  artificial,  and  unimpassioned 
in  thdr  cfaarwter. 

Ode  to  Spring. 

Sweet  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  rire. 
Hoar  Winter's  blooming  child,  delightful  Spring  1 

Whose  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 

And  swelling  buds  are  crowned ; 

From  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth 

(Crowned  with  fresh  blooms  and  ever-springing  shade), 

Turn,  hither  turn  thy  step, 

O  thou,  whose  powerful  voice 

More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed 
Or  Lydian  flute,  can  soothe  the  madding  winds, 

And  through  the  stormy  deep 

Breathe  thy  own  tender  calm. 

Thee,  best  beloved!  the  virgin  train  await 
With  sonp  and  frstal  rites,  and  joy  to  rore 

Thy  blooming  wilds  among. 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns. 

With  nntired  feet ;  and  cull  thy  earliest  sweets 
To  weave  fresh  garlands  for  the  glowing  brow 

Of  him,  the  favoured  youth 

That  prompts  their  whispered  sigh. 

Unlock  thy  copious  stores  ;  those  tender  showers 
Thai  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  infant  buds, 

And  silent  dews  that  swell 

The  milky  eai^s  green  stem. 

And  feed  the  flowering  osier's  early  shoots ; 
And  call  those  winds,  which  through  the  whispering 
boughs 

With  warm  and  pleasant  breath 

Salute  the  blowing  flowers. 

Now  let  me  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn. 
And  mark  thy  spreading  tints  steal  o^  the  dale ; 

And  watch  with  patient  eye 

Thy  fair  unfolding  charms. 

O  nymph,  approach  I  while  yet  the  temnerate  sun 
With  bashful  forehead,  through  the  cool  moist  air 

Throws  his  young  maiden  beams, 

Aad  with  chaste  kisses  woos 

Hie  earth's  fkir  bosom ;  while  the  streaming  veil 
Of  Indd  clouds,  with  kind  and  frequent  shade. 

Protects  thy  modest  blooms 

From  his  severer  blaze. 

Sweet  is  thv  reign,  but  short :  the  red  dog-star 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower's  scythe 

Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all, 

Bem^seless  sluJl  destroy. 

IMuctant  shall  I  bid  thee  then  farewell ; 
For  O !  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  contains, 

Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  fruits, 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone. 

Fair  Sprinc  I  whose  simplest  promise  more  delights 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  and  through  the  heart 

Each  joy  and  new-bom  hope 

With  aoltctt  influence  breathes. 


To  a  Lady,  mth  tome  Painted  Flowen. 

Flowers  to  the  fair :  to  you  these  flowers  I  bring. 
And  strive  to  greet  you  with  an  earlier  spring. 
Flowers  sweet,  and  gay,  and  delicate  like  you ; 
Emblems  of  innocence,  and  beautv  too. 
With  flowers  the  Graces  bind  their  yellow  luur. 
And  flowery  wreaths  consenting  lovers  wear. 
Flowers,  the  sole  luxury  which  nature  knew, 
In  Eden's  pure  and  guiltless  garden  new. 
To  loftier  torms  are  rougher  tasks  assigned  ; 
The  sheltering  oak  resists  the  stormy  wind, 
Th«  tougher  yew  repels  invading  foes, 
And  the  tall  pine  for  future  navies  grows : 
But  this  soft  family  to  cares  unknown. 
Were  bom  for  pleasure  and  delight  alone. 
Gay  without  toil,  and  lovely  without  art. 
They  spring  to  cheer  the  sense  and  glad  the  heart. 
Nor  blush,  my  fair,  to  own  you  copy  these ; 
Your  best,  your  sweetest  empire  is — to  please. 

Hymn  to  Content 

iiAtnrsbeatot 

Omnibus  esM  d«dlt,  si  quia  oognoverit  nti    CTeadtoa 

0  thou,  the  njrmph  with  placid  eye  1 
0  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vow : 
Not  all  the  stonnn  that  shake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul. 

And  smooth  the  unaltered  brow. 

0  come,  in  simple  vest  arrayed. 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  displayed. 

To  bless  my  longing  sight ; 
Thy  mien  composed,  thy  even  pace. 
Thy  meek  regard,  thv  matron  grace, 

And  chaste  subdued  delight. 

No  more  by  varying  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky, 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye. 

The  modest  virtues  dwelL 

Simplicity  in  Attic  vest. 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breast, 

And  clear  undaunted  eye ; 
And  IIoi)e,  who  points  to  distant  years, 
Fair  opening  through  this  vale  of  tears, 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health,  throu^^h  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  m  even-tide. 

That  rarel  V  ebb  or  flow ; 
And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek. 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  offered  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  wait : 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread, 
Ue  bowed  his  meek  submissive  head, 

And  kissed  thy  sainted  feet. 

But  thou,  oh  nymph  retired  and  coy  I 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thv  tender  tale ! 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground. 
Moss-rose  and  violet,  blossom  round, 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  powei; 
And  court  thv  gentle  swaj ! 

When  autumn,  fncudly  to  the  Muse, 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  difiuse. 
And  shed  thy  milder  day. 
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When  eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath. 
Thy  balmy  spirit  lores  to  breathe. 

And  eyeiy  stoim  is  laid ; 
If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice. 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  Toioe 

Low  whispering  throu^  the  shade. 

WoMkingDay. 

The  Moses  are  turned  gossips ;  they  hare  lost 
The  buskined  step,  and  clear  high-sounding  phrase, 
Language  of  gods.    Come,  then,  domestic  Muse, 
In  Blip-shod  measure  loosely  prattling  on. 
Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream. 
Or  droning  flies,  or  shoes  lost  in  the  mire 
By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face — 
Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing  day. 

Ye  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend. 
With  bowed  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 
Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 
Too  soon ;  for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs. 
Nor  comfort ;  ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn. 
The  red-armed  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth. 

Ere  visited  that  day ;  the  very  cat. 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared,  and  reeking  hearth, 

Visits  the  parlour,  an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfast  meal  is  soon  despatched. 

Uninterrupted,  save  by  anxious  looks 

Cast  at  the  louring  sky,  if  sky  should  lour. 

From  that  last  evil,  oh  preserve  us,  heavens  t 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet ;  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters — dirt  and  eravel  stains 

Hard  to  e&ce,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapped  short,  and  linen  horse  by  dog  thrown  down. 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 

Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretched  upon  the  rack, 

And  Montezuma  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 

But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 

Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  washing  day. 

But  grant  the  welkin  fair,  require  not  thou 

Who  call'st  thyself,  perchance,  the  master  there. 

Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat. 

Or  usuid  'tendance ;  ask  not,  indiscreet. 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  nnd 

Some  snug  recess  impervious.    Should'st  thou  try 

The  'curtomed  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  firamnce  of  thy  tender  shrubs. 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crushed  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse-checked  apron,  with  impatient  hand 

Twitched  off  when  showers  impend  ;  or  crossing  lines 

Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 

Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt.    Wo  to  the  friend 

Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 

On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites ; 

Looks  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy 

Shall  he  receive ;  vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 

With  dinner  of  roast  chicken,  savoury  pie. 

Or  tart  or  pudding ;  pudding  he  nor  tart 

That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  tiy-« 

Mending  what  can't  be  helped — to  kindle  mirth 

From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 

Clear  up  propitious ;  the  unlucky  guest 

In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 

I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 

This  day  struck  into  me ;  for  then  the  maids, 

I  scarce  knew  why,  looked  cross,  and  drove  me  from 

them  ; 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indulgences ;  jelly  or  creams, 
Relique  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  buttered  toast, 


When  butter  was  forbid ;  or  thrilling  tale 

Of  ghost,  or  witch,  or  murder.    So  I  went 

And  sheltered  me  beside  the  parlour  fire ; 

There  my  dear  erandmother,  eldest  of  all  fonm. 

Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watched  from  harm ; 

Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectaclet 

With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 

Drawn  from  her  ravelled  stocking  m^^  haye  wmitd 

One  less  indulgent. 


At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard 
Urging  despatch ;  briskly  the  work  went  on. 
All  hands  employed  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring. 
Or  fold,  and  starch,  and  cli^,  and  iron,  and  plait. 

Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 

Why  washings  were ;  sometimes  through  hollow  holo 

Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 

The  floating  bubbles ;  little  dreaming  thtn 

To  see,  Montgolfier,  thy  silken  ball 

Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds,  so  near  approach 

The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 

Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean  hath  its  babbles^ 
And  verse  is  one  of  them — this  most  of  alL 


MIS8  8EWARD — MRS  BUNTEB — MBS 
ORANT — MRS  TIOHB. 

Several  other  poetesses  of  this  period  are  desmiing 
of  notice,  though  their  works  are  now  almost  fkded 
firom  remembrance.     With  much  that  is  delicate 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  with    oonsider^ile 
powers  of  poetical  fancy  and  expression,  their  lead- 
ing defect  is  a  want  of  energy  or  of  genuine  passioo, 
and  of  that  originality  which  can  alone  fbidbly 
arrest  the  public  attention.    One  of  the  moat  coo- 
spicuous  of  these  was  Miss  Anna  Seward  (1747- 
1809),  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Seward,  canon- 
residentiary  of  Lichfield,  himself  a  poet»  and  ooe  of 
the  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcner.    This  bdy 
was  early  trained  to  a  taste  for  poetrj,  and,  before 
she  was  nine  years  of  age,  she  comd  repeat  the  three 
first  books  of  Paradise  Lost.    Even  at  this  time,  she 
says,  she  was  charmed  with  the  numbers  of  Miltoo. 
Miss  Seward  wrote  several  elegiac  poems— «n  Ekg^ 
to  the  Memory  of  Captain  Cook,  a  Momtdy  on  lAe  Jdeoa 
of  Major  Andri,  &c. — which,  fh>m  Uie  popular  natars 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  animated  thoogfa  inflated 
style  of  the  composition,  ei^oyed  great  odebrity. 
Darwin  complimented  her  as  'the  inyen tress  of 
epic  elegy  ;'  and  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  tht 
Swan  of  Lichfield.  A  poetical  novd,  entitled  Zontso, 
was  published  by  Miss  Seward  in  1782,  and  passed 
through  several  editions.    After  bandying  oompB- 
ments  with  the  poets  of  one  generation,  Misa  Seward 
engaged  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a  literary  cociespon- 
dence,  and  bequeathed  to  him  for  publication  three 
volumes  of  her  poetry,  which  he  pronoonced  ezecrmblei 
At  the  same  time  she  left  her  correspondence  to  Oon- 
stable,  and  that  publisher  gave  to  the  wwld  six 
volumes  of  her  letters.    Both  collections  wers  vn- 
successfuL    The  applauses  of  Miss  Seward's  mAj 
admirers  were  only  calculated  to  ezdte  ridiciile^ 
and  the  vanity  and  affectation  which  were  her  be- 
setting sins,  destroyed  equally  her  poetry  and  prosa 
Some  of  her  letters,  however,  are  written  with  spirit 
and  discrimination.     In  contrast  to  Mist  Seward 
was  Mrs  John  Hunter  (1742-1821),  a  retired  but 
highly  accomplished  lady,   sister  oif  Sir  Evcrard 
Home,  and  wife  of  John  Hunter,  the  cdebrated 
surgeon.    Having  written  several  oopiea  of  verses, 
which  were  extensively  circulated,  and  some  songi 
that  even  Haydn  had  married  to  immortal  music, 
Mrs  Hunter  was  induced,  in  1806,  to  ooUect  her 
pieces  and  commit  tliem  to  the  press.   In  1802,  Mas 
Amelia  Opie,  whose  pathetic  aiod  interoBting  Tales 
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Where  sat  its  honoured  mistnee,  and  with  imile 

Of  loTe  indulgent,  from  a  floral  pile 

The  gajest  cloiy  of  the  fummer  Dower 

CuU^  for  the  new-arrived — the  human  flower, 

A  lorelj  infant-girl,  who  pensire  itood 

Close  to  her  kneen,  and  channed  ui  as  we  riewed. 

0 1  hast  thou  marked  the  summer's  budded  rose,' 
When  'mid  the  Teiling  moss  its  crimson  glows! 
So  bloomed  the  beauty  of  that  faiiy  form. 
So  her  dark  locks,  with  golden  tinses  warm. 
Played  round  the  timid  curve  of  that  white  neck. 
And  sweetly  shaded  half  her  blushinff  cheek. 
0 !  hast  thou  seen  the  star  of  eve  on  nigh. 
Through  the  soft  dusk  of  summer's  balmy  sky 
Shed  its  green  Ught,i  and  in  the  glassy  stream 
Eye  the  mild  reflex  of  its  trembling  beam  I 
So  looked  on  us  with  tender,  bashful  gaie. 
The  destined  charmer  of  our  youthful  days; 
Whose  soul  its  native  elevation  joined 
To  tiie  gay  wildness  of  the  infant  mind ; 
Esteem  and  sacred  confidence  impressed. 
While  our  fond  arms  the  beauteous  child  careaaed. 

Song. 
[From  Mn  Hunter's  Foema] 

The  season  comes  when  first  we  mety 

But  you  return  no  more ; 
Why  cannot  I  the  days  forget, 

Which  time  can  ne  er  restore! 
0  days  too  sweet,  too  bright  to  laat^ 
Are  you  indeed  for  ever  past ! 

The  fleeting  shadows  of  delist, 

In  memory  I  trace ; 
In  fancy  stop  their  rapid  flight, 

And  all  the  past  replace : 
But,  ah !  1  wake  to  endless  woea, 
And  tears  the  fading  visions  doae  I 


Song, 
{Fxamib» 


] 


0  tuneful  voice !  I  still  deplore 

Those  accents  which,  though  heard  bo  more, 

Still  vibrate  on  my  heart ; 
In  echo's  cave  I  long  to  dwell. 
And  still  would  hear  the  sad  fSuewell, 

When  we  were  doomed  to  part. 

Bright  eves,  0  that  the  task  were  miuA 
To  guard  the  liquid  fires  that  shine^ 

^d  round  your  orbits  play ; 
To  watdi  them  with  a  vestal's  care, 
And  feed  with  smiles  a  light  so  fair. 

That  it  may  ne*er  decay  1 

I%e  DaUh  S(ma,  Written  for,  amd  AdapUd  to,  on 
Original  Indian  Air, 

[From  fbe  same.] 

The  sun  sets  in  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day. 
But  gloiy  remains  when  their  lights  fiade  away. 
B^gin,  you  tormentors  1  your  throats  are  in  vain. 
For  the  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow. 
Remember  your  chieft  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  so  slow?    Do  you  wait  till  I  shrink  from  the 

pain! 
No  ;  the  son  of  Alknomook  shall  never  complain. 

Remember  the  wood  where  in  ambush  we  lav. 
And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  from  your  nation  away. 
Now  the  flame  rises  fast ;  you  exult  in  my  pain ; 
But  the  son  of  Alknomook  can  never  complain. 

1  Tbelitftreof  thebrli^tertof  ffaestari(n78MiM8«waM, 
In  a  note  on  her  ninety-third  toDiMt)  alwayi  appeared  to  me 
of  a  green  hoe;  and  thqr  are  so  desoribed  bj  Oariaa. 


I  go  to  the  land  where  my  father  is  gone. 
His  shost  shall  rejoice  in  the  fame  (k  hia  aon ; 
Death  conies,  like  a  friend,  to  relieve  roe  IWmb 
And  thy  son,  0  Alknomook !  has  scorned  to  ooi 

To  my  Daughter,  on  being  Separated  fiom  her  i 

Marriage. 

[From  the  saoM^] 


Dear  to  mv  heart  as  life's  warm 
Which  animate8  this  mortal  clay. 

For  thee  I  court  the  waking  dream. 
And  deck  with  smiles  the  future  day; 

And  thus  beguile  the  present  pain 

With  hojteft  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

Yet,  will  it  be  aM  when  the  past 
Twined  every  joy,  and  care,  and  ^^Vwigh 

And  o'er  our  minds  one  mantle  caat 
Of  kind  affections  finely  wrought ! 

Ah  no !  the  p-oundless  hope  were  vain. 

For  so  we  ue*er  con  meet  again  ! 

May  he  who  claims  thy  tender  heart 
Deserve  its  love,  as  I  have  done  1 

For,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art. 
If  80  beloved,  tbou'rt  fairly  won. 

Bright  may  the  sacred  torch  remain. 

And  cheer  thee  till  we  meet  again  I 

The  Lot  of  Thowandt. 
[From  the  aame.] 
When  hope  lies  dead  within  the  hearty 

By  secret  sorrow  clone  concealed. 
We  shrink  le«t  looks  or  words  impart 
Wliat  mu8t  not  be  revealed. 

'TIS  hard  to  smile  when  one  would  weep; 

To  speak  when  one  would  silent  be ; 
To  wake  when  one  should  wish  to  aleqp. 

And  wake  to  agony. 

Yet  such  the  lot  by  thousands  cast 
Who  wander  in  this  world  of  car 

And  bend  beneath  the  bitter  blast. 
To  save  them  from  despair. 

But  nature  waits  her  guests  to  greet. 
Where  disappointment  cannot  comA; 

And  time  guides  with  unerring  feet 
The  weary  wanderers  home. 

The  Orphan  Boy'i  Tale. 

[Fram  Mn  Opie's  Poema] 

Stay,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake. 

And  hear  a  helpless  orphan's  tale, 
Ah  I  sure  my  looks  nmst  pity  wake, 

Tis  want  that  makes  my  cheek  so  pallu 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride. 

And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joj; 
But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  he  died. 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 

Poor  foolish  child  !  how  pleased  waa  I 

A\Tien  news  of  Nelson's  victory  cam^ 
Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly. 

And  see  the  lighted  windows  flame  I 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought. 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy ; 
For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bou^t. 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  loud. 

My  mother,  shuddering,  closed  her  eaii; 
'  Rejoice !  rejoice!'  still  cried  the  crowd; 

My  mother  answered  with  her  teara. 
•  Why  are  you  crying  thus,'  said  I, 

'  While  others  laugh  and  shout  with  jcj  t 
She  kissed  me — and  with  such  a  sigh  1 

She  called  me  her  poor  orphan  boy. 
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'  What  M  an  orphui  bojf  I  cried. 

At  in  her  fi^e  I  looked,  and  smiled ; 
II7  mother  through  her  tears  replied, 

'  Yoall  know  too  soon,  iU-fated  child  i' 
And  now  they're  tolled  my  mother's  knell| 

And  I'm  no  more  a  parent's  joy ; 
0  lady,  I  hare  learned  too  well 

What  'tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy  1 


Oh !  were  I  by  yoor  bounty  fed! 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide — 
Trast  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread; 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
Lady,  you  weep ! — ha  9 — this  to  me  I 

You'll  gire  me  clothing,  food,  employ! 
Look  down,  dear  parents  I  look,  and  see 

Tour  h^py,  happy  orphan  boy ! 


Smg.* 
[From  the 
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Oo,  youth  belored,  in  distant  glades 

New  friends,  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find  t 
Yet  sometimes  deign,  'midst  fairer  maids, 

To.  think  on  her  thou  lear'st  behind. 
Thr  lore,  thy  fate,  dear  jrouth,  to  share, 

Must  nerer  be  my  happy  lot ; 
Bat  thou  mayst  grant  this  humble  prayer. 

Forget  me  not  I  forget  me  not  I 

Yet,  should  the  thought  of  my  distress 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be, 
Heed  not  the  wish  I  now  express. 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  on  me : 
But  oh  I  if  gri^  thy  steps  attend. 

If  want,  U  sickness  be  thy  lot. 
And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend, 

Foiget  me  not  1  forget  me  not  t 

[On  a  Sprig  o/ffeath.] 

[From  Mrs  Grsnt's  Poems.] 

Flower  of  the  waste!  the  heath-fowl  shuns 
For  thee  the  brake  and  tangled  wood — 
To  thy  protecting  shade  she  runs. 

Thy  tender  buds  supply  her  food ; 
Her  young  forsake  her  downy  plumes, 
.  To  rest  upon  thy  opening  blooms. 

Flower  of  the  desert  though  thou  art  I 
The  deer  that  range  the  mountain  free, 

The  graceful  doe,  the  stately  hart. 
Their  food  and  shelter  seek  from  thee ; 

The  bee  thy  earliest  blossom  greets. 

And  draws  from  thee  her  choicest  sweets. 

Qem  of  the  heath !  whose  modest  bloom 
Sheds  beauty  o'er  the  lonely  moor ; 

Though' thou  dispense  no  rich  perfume. 
Nor  yet  with  splendid  tints  allure, 

Both  ralonr's  crest  and  beauty's  bower 

Oft  hast  thou  decked,  a  farourite  flower. 

Flower  of  the  wild !  whose  purple  slow 
Adorns  the  dusky  mountain's  side. 

Not  the  gay  hues  of  Iris'  bow, 
Nor  evoen's  artful  raried  pride. 

With  idl  its  wealth  of  sweets  could  cheer. 

Like  thee,  the  hardy  mountaineer. 

Flower  of  his  heart !  thy  frtigranoe  mild 
Of  peace  and  freedom  seem  to  breathe ; 

To  pluck  thy  blossoms  in  the  wild, 
And  deck  his  bonnet  with  the  wreath. 

Where  dwelt  of  old  his  rustic  sires. 

Is  all  his  simple  wish  requires. 

<i  writer  ia  the  Ediabargh  Rerlew styles  this  prainotkm 
tffts  Ofieli  ODS  of  the  flasst  songs  in  our  laofnsie. 


Flower  of  his  dear-lored  natire  land ! 

Alas,  when  distant  far  more  dear ! 
When  he  from  some  cold  foreign  strand. 

Looks  homeward  through  the  blinding  tear^ 
How  must  his  aching  heart  deplore. 
That  home  and  thee  he  sees  no  more  I 

[The  Highland  Poor.} 
[From  Mrs  Grant's  poem  of  *  The  Iligblandsr.'] 

Where  yonder  ridgy  mountains  bound  the  scena^ 

The  narrow  opening  glens  that  intenreno 

Still  shelter,  m  some  lowly  nook  obscure. 

One  poorer  than  the  rest — where  all  are  poor; 

Some  widowed  matron,  hopeless  of  relief, 

Who  to  her  secret  breast  confines  her  grief; 

Dejected  sighs  the  wintry  night  away. 

And  lonely  muses  all  the  summer  day : 

Her  gallant  sons,  who,  smit  with  honour's  diarmt. 

Pursued  the  phantom  Fame  through  war's  alarms, 

Return  no  more ;  stretched  on  Hiiidofltaii's  plain. 

Or  sunk  beneath  the  unfathomable  main  ; 

In  rain  her  eyes  the  watery  wante  explore 

For  heroes — fated  to  return  no  more  I 

Let  others  bless  the  morning's  reddening  beam. 

Foe  to  her  peace — it  breaks  the  illusive  dream 

That,  in  their  prime  of  roanly  bloom  confe^tt. 

Restored  the  long-lost  warriors  to  her  breast ; 

And  as  they  strore,  with  smiles  of  filial  lore. 

Their  widowed  parent's  anguish  to  remore. 

Through  her  small  casement  broke  the  intrusire  day^ 

And  chased  the  pleasing  images  away ! 

No  time  can  e'er  her  banished  joys  restore. 

For  ah  !  a  heart  once  broken  heals  no  more. 

The  dewy  beams  that  gleam  from  pity's  eye. 

The  *  still  small  roice'  of  sacred  sympathy, 

In  rain  the  mourner's  sorrows  would  beguile, 

Or  steal  from  weary  wo  one  languid  smile  ; 

Yet  what  they  can  they  do— the  scanty  store, 

So  often  opened  for  the  wandering  poor. 

To  her  each  cottager  complacent  deals. 

While  the  kind  glance  the  melting  heart  reveals  ; 

And  still,  when  evening  streaks  the  west  with  gold. 

The  milky  tribute  from  the  lowine  fold 

With  cheerful  haste  officious  children  bring, 

And  every  smiling  flower  that  decks  the  spring : 

Ah!  little  know  the  fond  attentive  train, 

That  spring  and  flowerets  smile  for  her  in  rain : 

Yet  hence  they  learn  to  reverence  modest  wo. 

And  of  their  little  all  a  part  bestow. 

Jjei  those  to  wealth  and  proud  distinction  bom, 

With  the  cold  glance  of  insolence  and  scorn 

Regard  the  suppliant  wretch,  and  harshly  griero 

The  bleeding  heart  their  bounty  would  reliere  : 

Far  different  these  ;  while  from  a  bounteous  heart 

With  the  poor  sufferer  they  diride  a  part ; 

Humbly  they  own  that  all  they  have  is  given 

A  boon  precarious  from  indulgent  Heaven  : 

And  the  next  blighted  crop  or  frosty  spring, 

Themselres  to  equal  indigence  may  bring. 

[Prom  Mn  Tighe*t  •PsycAe.'] 

[The  marrisge  of  Cupid  and  Piyohe  in  the  Palaoe  of  Love. 
Fqrehe  sftOTwards  gases  on  Love  while  adeep,  and  te  K*w««>iH 
fktun  the  Island  of  Pleasure.] 

She  rose,  and  all  enchanted  ^ed 

On  the  rare  beauties  of  the  pleasant  scene : 
Conspicuous  far,  a  lofty  palace  blazed 
Upon  a  sloping  bank  of  softest  green  ; 
A  fairer  edifice  was  never  seen ; 
The  high-ranged  columns  own  no  mortal  hand. 
But  seem  a  temple  meet  for  Beauty's  queen  ; 
Like  polished  snow  the  marble  pillars  stand. 
In  graoe-attempered  migesty,  sublimely  grand. 
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Oentlj  ascending  from  a  nWery  flood, 
Above  the  palace  rose  the  shaded  hill. 
The  lofty  eminence  was  crowned  with  wood. 
And  the  rich  lawns,  adorned  bj  nature's  skill. 
The  passing  breezes  with  their  odours  fill ; 
Here  ever-blooming  groves  of  orange  glow. 
And  here  all  flowers,  which  from  their  leares  distil 
Ambrosial  dew,  in  sweet  succession  blow. 

And  trees  of  matchless  size  a  fragrant  shade  bestow. 
The  sun  looks  glorious  'mid  a  sky  serene^ 
And  bids  bright  lustre  sparkle  o'er  the  tide ; 
The  clear  blue  ocean  at  a  distance  seen, 
Rounds  the  gaj  landscape  on  the  western  side. 
While  closing  round  it  with  mi^estic  pride, 
The  lofty  rocKs  mid  citron  groves  arise  ; 
'  Sure  some  divinity  must  here  reside,' 
As  tranced  in  some  bright  vision.  Psyche  cries. 

And  scarce  believes  the  bliss,  or  trusts  her  channcd  eyes. 

When  lo  1  a  voice  divinely  sweet  she  hears. 
From  unseen  lips  proceeds  the  heavenly  sound ; 
'  Psyche  approach,  dismiss  thy  timid  fears. 
At  length  his  bride  thy  longing  spouse  has  found. 
And  bidfl  for  thee  immortal  joys  abound  ; 
For  thee  the  palace  rose  at  his  command. 
For  thee  his  love  a  bridal  banquet  crowned  ; 
He  bids  attendant  nymphs  around  thee  stand. 
Prompt  every  wish  to  serve — a  fond  obedient  band.* 

Increasing  wonder  filled  her  ravished  soul. 
Fur  now  tne  pompous  portals  opened  wide. 
There,  pausing  ou,  with  timid  foot  she  stole 
Througn  halls  high-domed,  enriched  with  sculp- 
tured pride, 
Wliile  gay  saloons  appeared  on  either  side, 
In  splendid  vista  opening  to  her  sight ; 
And  all  with  precious  gems  so  beautified. 
And  furnished  with  such  exquisite  delight. 
That  scarce  the  beams  of  heaven  emit  such  lustre  bright. 

The  amethyst  was  there  of  violet  hue. 
And  there  the  topaz  shed  its  eolden  ray, 
The  chrysoberyl,  and  the  sappnire  blue 
As  the  clear  azure  of  a  sunny  day. 
Or  the  mild  eyes  where  amorous  glances  play ; 
The  snow-white  jasper,  and  the  opal's  flaime. 
The  bluHhing  ruby,  and  the  agate  gray. 
And  there  the  gem  which  bears  his  luckless  name 
Wliose  death,  by  Phoebus  mourned,  insured  him  death* 
less  fame. 

There  the  green  emerald,  there  cornelians  glow, 
And  rich  carbuncles  pour  eternal  light. 
With  all  that  India  and  Peru  can  show. 
Or  Labrador  can  give  so  flaming  bright 
To  the  charmed  mariner's  half-dazzled  sight : 
The  coral-paved  baths  with  diamonds  blaze ; 
And  all  that  can  the  female  heart  delight 
Of  fair  attire,  the  last  recess  displays. 
And  all  that  luxury  can  ask,  her  eye  surveys. 

Now  through  the  hall  melodious  music  stole. 
And  self-prepared  the  splendid  banquet  stands. 
Self-poured  the  nectar  sparkles  in  the  bowl. 
The  lute  and  viol,  touched  by  unseen  hands, 
Aid  the  soft  voices  of  the  choral  bands ; 
O'er  the  full  board  a  brighter  lustre  beams 
Than  Persia's  monarch  at  his  feast  commands : 
For  sweet  refreshment  all  inviting  seems 
To  taste  celestial  food,  and  pure  ambrosial  streams. 

But  when  meek  eve  hung  out  her  dewy  star. 
And  gently  veiled  with  CTadual  hand  the  sky, 
Lo  1  the  bright  folding  doors  retiring  far, 
Display  to  Psyche's  captivated  eye 
All  that  voluptuous  ease  could  e'er  supply 
To  soothe  the  spirits  in  serene  repose : 
Beneath  the  velvet's  purple  canopy. 
Divinely  formed,  a  downy  couch  arose, 
WhUe  alabaster  lamps  *  milky  light  disclose. 


Once  more  she  hears  the  hymeneal  MnuB ; 
Far  other  voices  now  attune  the  lay ; 
The  swelling  sounds  approach,  awhile  lemain, 
And  then  retiring,  fitint  dissolved  awaj ; 
The  expiring  lamps  emit  a  feebler  lar. 
And  soon  in  fragrant  death  extingnislied  lie : 
Then  virgin  terrors  Psyche's  soul  dismay, 
\Mien  through  the  obscuring  dioom  she  ncn^ii  can  spy. 
But  softly  rustling  sounds  decutfe  scune  being  ni^ 

Oh,  you  for  whom  I  write  1  whose  hearts  can  melt 
At  the  soft  thrilling  voice  whose  power  you  proves 
You  know  what  charm,  unutterably  fidt. 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  lore : 
Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  aboive. 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  aoul  it  staU^ 
And  bears  it  to  Elysium's  hi^my  grove ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  rapture  F^be  feels. 
When  Love's  unbrosial  lip  the  vows  of  Hymen  seals. 

'  'TIS  he,  'tis  my  deliverer !  deep  imprest 
Upon  my  heart  those  sounds  I  well  reoJl,' 
The  bluMiing  maid  exclaimed,  and  on  hii 
A  tear  of  trembling  ecstacy  let  fklL 
But,  ere  the  breezes  of  the  morning  call 
Aurora  from  her  purple,  humid  bed. 
Psyche  in  vain  explores  the  vacant  hall ; 
Her  tender  lover  from  her  arms  is  fled, 
"While  sleep  his  downy  wings  bad  o'er  her 

spread. 

•  •  • 

Illumined  bright  now  shines  the  splendid  done^ 
Melodious  accents  her  arrival  hiiil : 
But  not  the  torch's  blaze  can  chase  the  gloom. 
And  all  the  soothing  powers  of  music  fisil ; 
Trembling  she  seeks  her  couch  with  bofror  pali^ 
But  first  a  lamp  conceals  in  secret  sbado. 
While  unknown  terrors  all  her  soul  aisiil 
Thus  half  their  treacherous  counsel  is  ob^ed. 
For  still  her  gentle  soul  abhors  the  morderoos  bladcii 

And  now  with  softest  whispers  of  delight. 
Love  welcomes  Psyche  still  more  fondly  dear ; 
Not  unobserved,  thoueh  hid  in  deepest  ni^t^ 
The  silent  anguish  of  ner  secret  fear. 
He  thinks  that  tenderness  excites  the  tear. 
By  the  late  image  of  her  parent's  grief^ 
And  half  oflTended  seeks  in  vain  to  dieer  ; 
Yet,  while  he  speaks,  her  sorrows  feel  r^lief^ 
Too  soon  more  keen  to  sting  from  this  suspension  Insf  I 

Allowed  to  settle  on  celestial  eyes. 
Soft  sleep,  exulting,  now  exerts  his  sway. 
From  Psyche's  anxious  pillow  gladly  fliet 
To  veil  those  orbs,  whose  pure  and  Lumbent  imj 
The  powers  of  heaven  submissively  obey. 
Trembling  and  breathless  then  s^e  softly  loas^ 
And  seized  the  lamp,  where  it  obecorsly  lay. 
With  hand  too  rashly  daring  to  diacloee 
The  sacred  veil  which  hung  mysterious  o'er  bcr  VMfc 

Twice,  as  with  agitated  step  she  went,  | 

The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtAiI  gleam, 
As  though  it  warned  her  from  her  rash  intent : 
And  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trembling  beaa 
Gaxed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voices  seem 
With  murmuring  sound  along  the  loof  to  sigh ; 
As  one  just  wakine  firom  a  troublous  dream. 
With  pklpitating  heart  and  straining  eye. 
Still  fixed  with  fear  remains,  still  thinksuie  danger  ai^ 

Oh,  daring  Muse !  wilt  thou  indeed  essay 
To  paint  the  wonders  which  that  lamp  could  shovl 
And  canst  thou  hope  in  living  words  to  say 
The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenly  view  I 
Ah  !  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true 
That  splendid  vision  could  be  well  expressed. 
The  fearful  awe  imprudent  Psyche  know 
Would  seize  with  rapture  every  wondering  breast, 
When  Love's  all-potent  charms  divinely  stood  confaHsd. 
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All  impoeeptible  to  humAn  touch. 
Hit  wing!  dispUj  celestial  essence  light ; 
The  clear  effiugenoe  of  the  blaie  is  such, 
The  brilliant  plumage  shines  so  hearenlj  bright. 
That  mortal  eyes  turn  daizled  from  the  sight ; 
A  jooth  he  seems  in  manhood's  freshest  years ; 
Round  his  fair  neck,  as  clinging  with  delight. 
Each  golden  curl  resplendentlj  appears. 
Or  abades  his  darker  brow,  which  grace  majestic  wean : 

Or  o'er  his  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 
Their  rajs  of  sunn j  lustre  seem  U>  throw. 
That  front  than  polished  ivory  more  white  1 
His  blooming  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 
Than  roses  scattered  o'er  a  bed  of  snow : 
While  on  his  lijM,  distilled  in  balmy  dews, 
(Those  lips  dinne,  that  eren  in  silence  know 
The  heart  to  touch),  persuasion  to  infuse. 
Still  hangs  a  rosy  duum  that  never  rainly  sues. 

The  friendly  curtain  of  indul^t  sleep 
Disclosed  not  yet  his  eyes'  resistless  sway. 
But  from  their  silky  veil  there  seemed  to  peep 
Some  brilliant  slances  with  a  softened  ray. 
Which  o'er  his  features  exquisitely  play. 
And  all  his  polished  limbs  suffuse  with  light. 
Thus  through  some  narrow  space  the  azure  day, 
Sudden  its  cheerful  rays  dinusing  bright. 
Wide  darts  its  lucid  beams,  to  gild  the  brow  of  night. 

His  fatal  arrows  and  celestial  bow 
Bcidde  the  couch  were  negligently  thrown. 
Nor  needs  the  god  his  dazzling  arms  to  show 
His  glorious  birth  ;  such  beauty  round  him  shone 
As  sure  could  spring  from  Beauty's  self  alone ; 
The  bloom  whidi  flowed  o*er  all  of  soft  det>ire 
Could  well  proclaim  him  Beauty's  cherished  son  : 
And  Beauty's  self  will  oft  those  charms  admire, 
Asd  steal  his  witching  smile,  his  glance's  living  fire. 

SpeedilesB  with  awe,  in  transport  strangely  lost, 
Long  PsTche  stood  with  fixed  adoring  eye ; 
Her  limbs  immovable,  her  senses  tosrad 
Between  amaxement,  fear,  and  ecstacy. 
She  hangi  enamoured  o'er  the  deity. 
Till  from  her  trembling  hand  extinffuished  falls 
The  fatal  lamp— he  starts — and  suddenly 
Tremendous  thunders  echo  through  the  halls. 
While  ruin's  hideous  crash  bursts  o'er  the  affrighted 
walla. 

Dread  horror  seizes  on  her  sinking  heart, 
A  mortal  chillness  shudders  at  her  breast, 
Her  soul  shrinks  fainting  from  death's  icy  dart. 
The  groan  scarce  uttered  dies  but  half  expressed. 
And  down  she  sinks  in  deadly  swoon  oppressed  : 
But  when  at  length,  awaking  from  her  trance. 
The  terrors  of  her  fate  stand  all  confessed. 
In  vain  she  casts  around  her  timid  glance ; 
TIm  rudely  frowning  scenes  her  former  joys  enhance. 

No  traces  of  those  joys,  alas,  remain! 
A  desert  solitude  alone  appears ; 
No  verdant  shade  relieves  the  sandy  plain. 
The  wide- spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheers  ; 
One  barren  fkce  the  drearr  prospect  wears ; 
Nou^t  through  the  vast  horizon  meets  her  eye 
To  calm  the  £smal  tumult  of  her  fears  ; 
No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh ; 
Anndy  wild  beneath,  above  a  thr^itening  sky. 

TkeLUy. 
CByMrsTfghe.] 

Bow  withered,  perished  seems  the  form 

Ofjon  obsoire  unsiriitly  root  1 
Tet  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm, 

It  bidet  Meore  the  precious  fruit. 


The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace. 

No  bcautv  in  the  scaly  folds. 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales, 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest, 
Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 
The  undelighting  slighted  thing  ; 

There  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep, 
In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring. 

Oh  I  many  a  stormy  night  shall  close 
In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth. 

While  still,  in  undisturbed  repose. 
Uninjured  lies  the  future  birth : 

And  Ignorance,  with  sceptic  eye, 

Hope's  patient  smile  shall  wondering  view ; 
Or  mock  her  fond  credulity, 

As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 

Sweet  smile  of  hope,  delicious  tear ! 

The  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  come ; 
The  promised  verdant  shoot  appear. 

And  nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom. 

And  thou,  0  virgin  queen  of  sprint: ! 

Shalt,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed. 
Bursting  thy  green  sheath's  silken  string. 

Unveil  thy  charms,  and  perfume  shed ; 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white. 
Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grave, 

And  thy  soft  petals'  silvery  light 
In  the  mild  breeze  unfettered  wave. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 
Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie. 

And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  intrust. 
And  watch  with  patient,  cheerful  eye ; 

And  bear  the  long,  cold  wintry  night. 
And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom ; 

And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  li^ht. 
Eternal  spring!  shall  burst  the  gloom. 


BOBEBT  BLOOMFIELIX 

RoBEBT  Bloomfield,  author  of  The  Farmer  »  Boy„ 
and  other  poems  illustrative  of  English  rural  life  and 
customs,  was  bom  at  Honington,  near  Bury  8t 
Edmunds,  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1766.  His  father,  a 
tailor,  died  whilst  the  poet  was  a  child,  and  he  was 
placed  under  his  uncle,  a  farmer.  Here  he  remained 
only  two  years,  being  too  weak  and  diminutive  for 
field  labour,  and  he  was  taken  to  London  by  an 
elder  brother,  and  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. His  two  years  of  country  service,  and  oc- 
casional visits  to  his  friends  in  Suffolk,  wore  of  in- 
estimable importance  to  him  as  a  poet>  for  th^ 
afforded  materials  for  his  *  Farmer's  Boy,'  and  gave 
a  freshness  and  reality  to  his  descriptions.  It  was 
in  the  shoemaker's  garret,  however,  that  his  poetry 
was  chiefly  composed ;  and  the  merit  of  introducing 
it  to  the  world  belongs  to  Mr  Capel  Lofft,  a  lite- 
rary gentleman  residing  at  Troston,  near  Bury,  to 
whom  the  manuscript  was  shown,-  after  being  re- 
jected by  several  London  booksellers.  Mr  Lofit 
warmly  befriended  the  poet,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  prognostications  of  success  fully  verified. 
At  this  time  Blw>mfleld  was  thirty>two  years  of  age, 
was  married,  and  had  three  children.  The  'Far- 
mer's Boy'  immediately  became  popular ;  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  patronised  the  poet»  settling  on  him  a 
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That  promise  faik  when  buried  deep  in  snow, 
And  Tegetatire  juices  cease  to  flow. 
For  this  his  plough  turns  up  the  destined  lands. 
Whence  Ktorniy  winter  draws  its  full  demands ; 
For  this  the  seed  minutelj  small  he  sows. 
Whence,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  grows. 
But  how  unlike  to  April's  closing  days  1 
High  climbs  the  sun  and  darts  his  powerful  rajs ; 
Whitens  the  fresh-drawn  mould,  and  pierces  through 
The  cumbrous  clods  that  tumble  round  the  nlough. 
Ci'er  hearen's  bright  azure,  hence  with  joyful  eyes 
The  farmer  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise ; 
Borne  o'er  his  fields  a  heary  torrent  falls. 
And  strikes  the  earth  in  hasty  driving  saualls. 
*  Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  drops,'  he  cries ; 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
'  Boy,  bring  the  luurows,  tiy  how  deep  the  rain 
Ua«  forced  its  way.'    He  comes,  but  comes  in  yain ; 
Dry  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  surface  lurks. 
And  mocks  his  pains  the  more  the  more  he  works. 
Still,  'midst  huge  clods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn. 
That  laugh  his  harrows  and  the  showers  to  scorn. 
E'en  thus  the  liTing  clod,  the  stubborn  fool. 
Resists  the  stormy  lectures  of  the  school. 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  please, 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees ; 
As  when  from  ere  till  morning's  wakeful  hour. 
Light  constant  rain  evinces  secret  power. 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles, 
Presents  a  cheerful  easy  task  for  Giles. 
Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow  soil  is  laid. 
And  yon  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid  ; 
Thither  well>pleased  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 

Shut  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below, 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow, 
Wkh  milky  kernels  starting  full  weighed  down. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  its  head  with  brown  : 
There  thousands  in  a  flock,  for  ever  gay. 
Loud  chirping  sparrows  welcome  in  the  day. 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
Drop  one  by  one  upon  the  bending  com. 
Giles  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats. 
And  ronnd  the  grass-grown  dewy  border  beats, 
On  either  side  completely  overspread. 
Here  branches  beno,  there  com  o'erstoops  his  head. 
Green  covert  hail!  for  through  the  varying  year 
No  hoan  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  Wisdom's  placid  eve  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  intervals  of  lonely  ease. 
And  with  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires, 
Jiut  kindling  there  her  never-dying  fires. 
Whence  solitude  derives  peculiar  charms. 
And  heaven-directed  thought  his  bosom  warms. 
Just  where  the  parting  bough *s  light  shadows  play. 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day. 
Stretched  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed, 
Wliere  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small  dust-coloured  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
O'er  the  smooth  plantain  leaf,  a  spacious  plain  ! 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  step-*  ciinveye<l. 
He  •L'hins  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade. 
And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  around. 
Exulting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen. 
The  vaulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green. 
And  all  prolific  Summer's  sporting  train, 
Their  little  lives  by  various  powers  sustain. 
But  what  can  unassisted  vision  do ! 
What  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue ; 
Hi'*  patient  gaze  bat  finish  with  a  sigh, 
W^hen  Music  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh. 
Just  starting  from  the  com,  he  cheerily  sings, 
And  trusU  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  wings ; 
Sdll  louder  breathes,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Moanti  ap^  and  eaUa  on  Oilea  to  nuutk  his  way. 


Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light. 
And  place  the  wandering  bi^  before  his  sight. 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along, 
I^ost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song ; 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by, 
A^ain  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky  ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  undistinguished  quite. 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light : 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became, 
Gliding  like  fancy's  bubbles  in  a  dream. 
The  i^azer  sees ;  but  yielding  to  repose, 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delicious  sleep !     From  sleep  who  could  forbear, 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care ; 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  /raves  her  guardian  wing. 
Nor  Conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting ; 
He  wakes  refreshed  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brashes  round  again. 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  faU, 
And  ripening  harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below. 
Where  heaven's  munificence  makes  all  things  show. 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found. 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  Sunday  morning's  round  ; 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand. 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  Vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide  ; 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  t 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar. 
And  steadfast  columns  may  astonish  more. 
Where  the  charmed  gazer  long  delighted  stays. 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  praise  ; 
Whilst  here  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod. 
Without  one  scrapie  gives  the  praise  to  God  ; 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind. 
From  gratitude  and  a'lmiration  joined. 
Here,  'midst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth. 
Nature  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth  ; 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rest, 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  every  breast 
From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears. 
When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  uprears. 
No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestows — 
Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows  I 
And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  store 
IleccireA  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hnrk  !  where  the  sweening  scythe  now  rips  along ; 
Each  oturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong. 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies, 
BendM  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries  ; 
Pn^strntes  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet. 
But  Hpares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet. 
Come  Health !  cume  Jollity  !  light-footed  come; 
Here  hol<l  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  home. 
Each  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  as  its  own  ; 
I'^h  moistened  brow  that  scomN  to  wear  a  frown : 
The  unpeopled  dwelling  mourns  its  tenants  strayed : 
K'cn  the  domcKtic  laughing  dairymaid 
Hies  to  the  field  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  famier  quits  his  elbow-chair. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his  ease. 
And  braves  the  Hultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad, 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  his  word 
To  turn  the  swath,  the  quivering  load  to  rear, 
<  )r  ply  the  bu.«y  rake  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  grown. 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down : 
Where  oft  the  mastilf  skulks  with  half-shut  eye. 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by ; 
While  unrestrained  the  social  converse  flows. 
And  evenr  breast  Love's  powerful  impulse  knows. 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rastic  grace 
ConfeiB  the  preieDce  of  a  pretty  face. 


FBOX  1780 


CYCLOPiEDIA  OP 


TILL  res  PRBEmtno. 


A  fPi'^Dgt  o'erhunff  with  man^  a  flower. 

The  my  sand  dancing  in  its  bed, 
Embanked  beneath  a  hawthorn  bower. 

Sent  forth  itt)  waters  near  mj  head. 
A  rosjr  laM  approached  my  riew ; 

I  caught  her  blue  eyes'  modest  beam ; 
The  stranger  nodded  *  How-d'ye-do  V 

And  leaped  across  the  infant  stream. 

The  water  heedless  passed  away ; 

With  me  her  glowing  image  stayed ; 
I  strove,  from  that  auspicious  day. 

To  meet  and  bless  the  lovely  maid. 
I  met  her  where  beneath  our  feet 

Through  downy  moss^he  wild  thyme  grew; 
Nor  moss  elastic,  flowers  thouzh  sweet. 

Matched  Hannah's  cheek  of  rosy  hue. 

I  met  her  where  the  dark  woods  wave, 

And  shaded  verdure  skirts  the  plain ; 
And  when  the  pale  moon  rising  gave 

New  glories  to  her  rising  train. 
From  her  sweet  cot  upon  the  moor. 

Our  plighted  vows  to  heaven  are  flown  ; 
Truth  made  me  welcome  at  her  door. 

And  rosy  Hannah  is  my  own. 

Lina  addreued  to  my  ChUdrm, 

[Oocadoned  by  a  vidt  to  T^liitUebury  Forest,  NorthamptoD- 
shire,  In  August  1800.] 

Genius  of  the  forest  shades. 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear ; 
A  stranger  trod  thy  lonely  glades. 

Amidst  thy  dark  and  bounding  deer ; 
Inquiring  childhood  claims  the  verse, 

O  let  them  not  inquire  in  vain ; 
Be  with  me  while  I  thus  rehearse 

The  glories  of  thy  sylvan  reign. 

Thy  dells  by  wintiy  currents  worn. 

Secluded  haunts,  how  dear  to  mel 
From  all  but  nature's  converse  borne. 

No  ear  to  hear,  no  eye  to  see. 
Their  honoured  leaves  the  green  oaks  reared, 

And  crowned  the  upland  s  graceful  swell ; 
While  answering  through  the  vale  was  heard 

Each  distant  heifer's  tinkling  bell. 

Hail,  greenwood  shades,  that,  stretching  far. 

Defy  e'en  summer's  noontide  power, 
When  August  in  his  burning  car 

Withholds  the  clouds,  withholds  the  shower. 
Tlie  deep-toned  low  from  either  hill, 

Down  hazel  aisles  and  arches  neen 
(The  herd*»  rude  tracks  from  rill  to  rill). 

Roared  echoing  through  the  solenm  scene. 

From  my  charmed  heart  the  numbers  sprung, 

Though  birds  had  ceased  the  choral  lay ; 
I  poured  wild  raptures  from  my  tongue, 

And  gave  delicious  tears  their  way. 
Then,  darker  Hhadows  seeking  still. 

Where  human  foot  had  seldom  strayed, 
I  read  aloud  to  every  hill 

Sweet  Emma's  love,  *  the  Nut-brown  maid.' 

Shaking  hifl  matted  mane  on  high. 

The  gazing  colt  would  raise  his  head. 
Or  timorous  doe  would  rushing  fly. 

And  leave  to  me  her  grassy  bed ; 
Where,  as  the  azure  sky  appeared 

Through  bowers  of  ever  varying  form, 
'Midst  the  deep  gloom  methought  I  heard 

The  daring  progress  of  the  storm. 


How  would  each  sweeping  pouderouM  buugh 

Resist,  when  straight  the  whirlwind  clearei^ 
Dashing  in  strengthening  eddies  throogfa 

A  roaring  wilderness  of  leaves  I 
How  would  the  prone  descending  ihowcr 

From  the  green  canopy  rebound  t 
How  would  uie  lowland  torrents  pour! 

How  deep  the  pealing  thunder  aound  I 

But  peace  was  there :  no  liffhtuincs  biased; 

No  clouds  obscured  the  fare  of  heaven ; 
Down  each  green  opening  while  I  gazed. 

My  thoughts  to  home  and  you  were  giTOi* 
0,  tender  minds !  in  life's  gay  mom. 

Some  clouds  must  dim  your  coming  day; 
Yet  bootless,  pride  and  falsehood  scorn. 

And  peace  like  this  shall  cheer  your  waj. 

Now,  at  the  dark  wood's  stately  side. 

Well  pleased  I  met  the  sun  again  ; 
Here  fleeting  fancy  travelled  wide ; 

My  seat  was  destined  to  the  main. 
For  many  an  oak  lapr  stretched  at  lengt]^ 

Whose  trunks  (with  bark  no  longer  sIm 
Had  reached  their  full  meridian  strengtli 

Before  your  father's  father  breathed  1 

Perhaps  they'll  many  a  conflict  brave. 

And  many  a  dreadful  storm  defy ; 
Then,  groaning  o'er  the  adverse  wav^ 

Bring  home  the  flag  of  victory. 
Go,  then,  proud  oaks ;  we  meet  no  more  I 

Go,  grace  the  scenes  to  me  denied. 
The  white  clifls  round  my  native  ahor^ 

And  the  loud  ocean's  swelling  tideu 

'  Genius  of  the  forest  shades,' 

Sweet  from  the  heights  of  thy  domain. 
When  the  gray  evening  shadow  fades. 

To  view  the  country^  golden  grain  ; 
To  view  the  gleaming  village  spire 

'Midst  distant  groves  unknown  to  m^^ 
Groves  that,  grown  bright  in  borrowed  fin, 

Bow  o'er  the  peopled  vales  to  thee. 

Where  was  thy  elfin  train,  that  play 

Round  Wake's  huge  oak,  their  favourite 
Dancing  the  twilight  hours  away  1 

Why  were  they  not  revealed  to  me  t 
Yet,  smiling  fairies  left  behind. 

Affection  brought  you  all  to  view ; 
To  love  and  tenderness  resigned. 

My  heart  heaved  nmny  a  sigh  for  yon. 

When  morning  still  unclouded  rose. 

Refreshed  with  sleep  and  joyous  dreftini. 
Where  fruitful  fields  with  woodlands  cloM|p 

1  traced  the  births  of  various  streama. 
From  be<ls  of  clay,  here  creeping  rills. 

Unseen  to  parent  Ouse,  would  steal ; 
Or,  gushing  from  the  northward  hills, 

\S  ould  glitter  through  Tove's  winding  dakb 

But  ah  I  ye  cooling  springs,  farewell  I 

Herds,  I  no  more  your  freedom  share  ; 
But  long  my  grateful  tongue  shall  tell 

What  brought  your  gazing  stranger  tlienb 
'  Genius  of  the  forest  shades,' 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear ; 
But  dreams  still  lengthen  thy  long  ffli^M^ 

And  bring  thy  peace  and  silence  nerei. 


iDacription  of  a  Bluid  TouHL} 

For  from  his  cradle  he  had  never  seen 
Soul-cheering  sunbeams,  or  wild  nature's  „ 
But  all  life's  blessings  centre  not  in  sight ; 
For  Providence,  that  dealt  him  one  long  n 
Had  given,  in  pity,  to  the  blooming  boy 
Feelings  more  exquisitely  tuned  to  joy. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


BOBEBT  BLOOHPICLD. 


Fond  to  ezeen  wm  he  of  all  tluit  grew ; 

The  moming  bloaom  ■prinkled  o*er  with  dew, 

AcroM  hit  Mth,  m  if  in  playful  freak, 

Would  daui  hia  hnm  and  weep  upon  hie  cheek ; 

Each  Taiyinc  leaf  that  hraihed  where'er  he  came, 

Prewed  to  h&  roej  lip  he  called  bj  name ; 

He  gmeped  the  laplingi,  meaaured  ereiy  bough. 

Inhaled  the  fraffrwoce  that  the  ipring's  monthi  throw 

Profaiely  itmn^  till  hia  young  heart  confessed 

That  all  WM  beautT,  and  himself  was  blessed. 

Yet  iriicn  he  traced  the  wide  extended  plain. 

Or  clear  brook  side,  he  felt  a  transient  pain ; 

The  keen  regret  of  goodness,  roid  of  pride. 

To  think  he  could  not  roam  without  a  guide. 

MoihlkQf  wUh  tk*  Mum. 

[Btmqitid  ^om  EitgliA  SgiuireJ] 

Thok  came  the  jorial  day,  no  streaks  of  red 

0*er  the  broad  portal  of  the  mom  were  spread, 

But  one  high-sailing  mist  of  daxzling  white, 

A  screen  of  goseamer,  a  mafic  light, 

Doomed  instantly,  bT  simplest  shepherd's  ken. 

To  reign  awhile,  and  be  exhaled  at  ten. 

O'er  IttTOA,  o'er  blossoms,  by  his  power  restored. 

Forth  came  the  conquering  sun  and  looked  abroad ; 

Millions  of  dew-drops  fell,  yet  millions  hung. 

Like  words  of  transport  tzembling  on  the  tongue, 

Too  stronff  for  utterance.    Thus  the  infant  boy. 

With  rosebud  cheeks,  and  features  tuned  to  joy. 

Weeps  while  he  struggles  with  restraint  or  pain ; 

Bat  change  the  scene,  and  make  him  laugh  again, 

His  heart  rekindles,  and  his  cheek  appears 

A  thousand  times  more  loToly  through  his  tears. 

From  the  first  glimpse  of  day,  a  busy  scene 

Was  that  high-swelling  lawn,  that  destined  green, 

Which  shadowless  expanded  far  and  wide. 

The  mansion's  ornament,  the  hamlet's  pride ; 

To  cheer,  to  order,  to  direct,  oontriye, 

Ercn  old  Sir  Ambroee  had  been  up  at  fire ; 

There  hb  whole  household  laboured  in  his  riew — 

Bat  light  is  labour  where  the  task  is  new. 

Some  wheeled  the  turf  to  build  a  grassy  throne 

Roond  a  huge  thorn  that  spread  his  boughs  alone, 

Roa^-rined  and  bold,  as  master  of  the  place ; 

Fire  generations  of  the  Higham  race 

Had  plucked  his  flowers,  and  still  he  held  his  sway. 

Waved  his  white  head,  and  felt  the  breath  of  May. 

Some  from  the  greenhouse  ranged  exotics  round. 

To  bask  in  open  day  on  Engli^  ground : 

And  "midst  them  in  a  line  of  splendour  drew 

Long  wreaths  and  garluids  gathered  in  the  dew. 

Some  spread  the  snowy  canrass,  propped  on  high 

0*er  shclterinff  tables  with  their  whole  supply ; 

Some  swung  the  biting  sc^e  with  merry  face, 

And  cropped  the  daisies  for  a  dancing  space ; 

Some  rolled  the  mouldy  barrel  in  his  might, 

From  prison  darkness  into  cheerful  light. 

And  fenced  him  round  with  cans ;  and  others  bore 

The  creaking  hamper  with  its  costly  store ; 

Well  corked,  well  nayoured,  and  well  taxed,  that  came 

From  Lositanian  mountains  dear  to  fame. 

Whence  Gama  steered,  and  led  the  conouering  way 

To  eastern  triumphs  and  the  realms  of  day. 

A  thousand  minor  tasks  filled  erer^  hour. 

Till  the  sun  gained  the  senith  of  his  power. 

When  eyery  path  was  thronged  with  old  and  young. 

And  many  a  skylark  in  his  strength  upsprung 

To  bid  them  welcome.    Not  a  fiioe  was  there 

Bat,  for  May-day  at  least,  had  banished  care ; 

No  cringinf  looks,  no  pauper  tales  to  tell. 

No  timid  glance — they  knew  their  host  too  well — 

Freedom  was  there,  and  joy  in  eye^  eye : 

Such  scenes  were  England^  boast  in  days  gone  by. 

Beneath  the  thorn  was  good  Sir  Ambrose  found. 

His  gOMto  an  amplo  cnsoent  fbimed  around ; 


Nature's  own  carpet  spmui  the  space  between, 

Where  blithe  domestics  plied  in  gold  and  green. 

The  renerable  chaplain  wared  his  waud, 

And  Rilence  followed  as  he  stretched  hid  hand  : 

The  deep  caroune  can  nerer  boast  the  bliss. 

The  animation  of  a  scene  like  this. 

At  length  the  damasked  cloths  were  whisked  away 

Like  fluttering  sails  upon  a  summer's  day ; 

The  hey-day  of  enjoyment  found  repose ; 

The  worthy  baronet  majestic  rose. 

They  riewed  him,  while  his  ale  was  filling  round. 

The  monarch  of  his  own  paternal  ground. 

His  cup  was  full,  and  where  the  blosMms  bowed 

Orer  hi^  head,  Sir  Ambroite  ^poke  aloud, 

Nor  stopped  a  dainty  form  or  phra<*e  to  cull. 

His  heart  elated,  like  his  cup  was  full : — 

'  Full  be  your  hopes,  and  rich  the  crops  that  fall ; 

Health  to  my  neighbours,  happiness  to  all.' 

Dull  must  that  clown  be,  dull  as  winter's  sleet. 

Who  would  not  instantly  be  on  his  feet : 

An  echoing  health  to  miiicling  nhoutM  gire  place, 

*  Sir  Ambrose  Higham  and  his  noble  race !' 

May-Dag  Kith  t\*  Mtum, 

[The  Sdilin^t  JIome,'\ 

[*  The  topic  Is  trite,  but  in  Mr  Bloomfield's  hands  it  akoosl 
smunnes  s  chsracter  of  novelty.  Bums'a  Sotdirr's  Reium  is  not, 
to  our  tshte,  one  whit  superior.'— rr<{A.'Mtfr  IF'ttoon.] 

Mr  untried  Muse  shall  no  high  tone  assume, 
Nor  strut  in  arms — farewell  my  cap  and  plume  1 
Brief  be  my  verse,  a  task  within  my  power ; 
I  tell  luy  feelings  in  one  happy  hour : 
But  what  an  hour  was  that !  when  from  the  main 
I  reached  this  lorcly  ralley  once  again  I 
A  glorious  harrcst  iille<l  inr  eager  vight. 
Half  iihockvd,  half  waring  In  a  flood  of  light ; 
On  that  poor  cottage  root  where  I  was  bom. 
The  nun  lovked  down  as  in  life's  early  mora. 
1  eazed  around,  but  not  a  soul  appcare<l ; 
I  listoned  on  the  threshold,  nothing  heard  ; 
I  called  my  father  thrice,  but  no  one  came ; 
It  wax  not  fear  or  grief  that  shook  my  frame. 
But  an  o'cr]M)wcring  senite  of  peace  and  home^ 
Of  toiU  gone  by,  perhaps  of  joys  to  come. 
The  diior  invitingly  xtiKMl  open  wide ; 
1  sho<ik  my  dunt,  and  set  my  staff  aside. 

How  sweet  it  was  t^  breathe  tliat  cooler  air, 
And  take  poMsension  of  my  father's  chair  I 
Beneath  my  elbow,  on  the  solid  frame, 
Ap]>eared  the  rough  initials  of  my  name. 
Cut  forty  yean  Ijefore !    The  name  old  clock 
Struck  the  same  bell,  and  garc  my  heart  a  shock 
I  never  can  forget.     A  short  breeze  sprung, 
And  while  a  High  was  trembling  on  my  tongue, 
Caught  the  old  dangling  alnianncs  behind, 
And  up  they  flow  like  banners  in  the  wind ; 
Then  gently.  Kingly,  down,  down,  down  they  went. 
And  told  of  twenty  years  that  I  had  spent 
Far  from  my  native  land.    That  instant  came 
A  robin  on  the  threshold  ;  though  no  tame. 
At  flnt  he  looked  distrustful,  almost  shy, 
And  caHt  on  me  his  coal-black  steadfast  eye, 
And  KH.'incd  to  wy  (past  frieudithip  to  renew) 

*  Ah  ha  !  old  worn-out  soldier,  is  it  you !' 
Thn^ugh  the  room  ranged  the  im]>ri!iuned  humble  bee. 
And  lx)nilxhl,  and  liounced,  and  struggle<l  to  be  froe  ; 
Da<ihiiig  against  the  panes  with  Kullen  n»ar. 

That  threw  their  diamond  sunlight  on  the  floor ; 
That  floor,  clean  sanded,  where  my  fiinry  xtrayeid. 
O'er  undulating  wares  the  broom  had  made; 
Reminding  mc  of  those  of  hideous  foniis 
That  met  us  as  we  passed  the  Cape  of  storms. 
Where  high  and  loud  they  breaks  and  peace  oomef 

nerer ; 
They  roll  and  foam,  and  roll  and  foam  for  eyer. 
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But  here  was  peace,  that  peace  which  home  can  yield ; 

The  graiwhopper,  the  partridge  in  the  field. 

And  ticking  clock,  were  all  at  once  become 

The  substitute  for  clarion,  fife,  and  drum. 

While  thus  I  mused,  still  gazing,  gazing  still. 

On  beds  of  moss  that  spread  the  window  sill, 

I  deemed  no  moss  my  eyes  had  ever  seen 

Had  been  so  lovely,  briUiant,  fresh,  and  green, 

And  guesM*d  some  infant  hand  had  placed  it  there, 

And  prized  its  hue,  so  exquisite,  so  rare. 

Feelings  on  feelings  mingling,  doubling  rose ; 

My  heart  felt  everything  but  calm  repose ; 

I  could  not  reckon  minutes,  hours,  nor  years. 

But  rose  at  once,  and  bunted  into  tears ; 

Then,  like  a  fool,  confused,  sat  down  again. 

And  thought  upon  the  past  with  shame  and  pain ; 

I  raved  at  war  and  all  its  horrid  cost. 

And  glory's  quagmire,  where  the  brave  are  lost. 

On  carnage,  fire,  and  plunder  long  I  mused. 

And  cursed  the  murdering  weapons  I  had  used. 

Two  shadows  then  I  saw,  two  voices  heard, 
One  bespoke  age,  and  one  a  child's  appeared. 
In  stepped  my  father  with  convulsive  start, 
And  in  an  instant  clasped  me  to  his  heart. 
Close  by  him  stoo<l  a  little  blue-eyed  maid ; 
And  stooping  to  the  child,  the  old  man  said, 
'  Come  hither,  Nancy,  kiss  me  once  again. 
This  is  your  uncle  Charles,  come  home  from  Spain.' 
The  child  approached,  and  with  her  fingers  light. 
Stroked  my  old  eyes,  almost  deprived  of  sight. 
But  why  thus  spin  my  tale — thus  tedious  be  I 
Happy  old  soldier  I  what's  the  world  to  me! 

[To  his  Wife.} 

I  rise,  dear  Mary,  from  the  soundest  rest, 

A  wandering,  wav-wom,  musing,  singing  guest. 

I  claim  the  privilege  of  hill  and  plain ; 

Mine  are  the  woods,  and  all  that  they  contain ; 

The  unpolluted  gale,  which  sweeps  the  glade; 

All  the  cool  blessings  of  the  solemn  shade ; 

Health,  and  the  flow  of  happiness  sincere  ; 

Yet  there's  one  wish — I  wish  that  thou  wert  here ; 

Free  from  the  trammels  of  domestic  care. 

With  me  these  dear  autumnal  sweets  to  share ; 

To  share  my  heart's  ungovernable  joy, 

And  keep  the  birthday  of  our  poor  lame  boy. 

Ah !  that's  a  tender  string  I  Yet  since  I  find 

That  scenes  like  these  can  soothe  the  harassed  mind. 

Trust  me,  'twould  set  thy  jaded  spirits  free. 

To  wander  thus  through  vales  and  woods  with  me. 

Thou  know'st  how  much  I  love  to  steal  away 

From  noise,  from  uproar,  and  the  blaze  of  day ; 

With  double  transi)ort  would  my  heart  rebound 

To  lead  thee  where  the  clustering  nuts  are  found ; 

No  toilsome  eflbrts  would  our  task  demand. 

For  the  brown  treasure  stoops  to  meet  the  hand. 

Round  the  tall  hazel  beds  of  moss  appear 

In  green  swards  nibbled  by  the  forest  deer. 

Sun,  and  alternate  shade ;  while  o'er  our  heads 

The  cawing  rook  his  glossy  pinions  spreads  ; 

The  noisy  jay,  his  wild  woods  dashing  through ; 

The  ring-dove's  chorus,  and  the  rustling  bough ; 

The  far  resoundinc  gate ;  the  kite*s  shrill  scream  ; 

The  distant  ploughman's  halloo  to  his  team. 

This  is  the  chorus  to  my  soul  so  dear ; 

It  would  delight  thee  too,  wert  thou  but  here : 

For  we  might  talk  of  home,  and  muse  o'er  days 

Of  sad  distress,  and  Heaven's  niynterious  ways ; 

Our  chequered  fortunes  with  a  smile  retrace, 

And  build  new  hopes  upon  our  infant  race ; 

Pour  our  thanksgivings  forth,  and  weep  the  while ; 

Or  pray  for  blessings  on  our  native  isle. 

But  vain  the  wish!     Mary,  thy  sighs  forbear, 

Nor  grudge  the  )>]tasure  which  thou  canst  not  share ; 

Make  home  delightful,  kindly  wish  for  me. 

And  1*11  leave  hilli,  and  dalM,  and  woods  for  thee. 
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lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder  and  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of 
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Fmde,  day-dreams  sweet,  from  memory  fitde  1 

Tlie  perished  bliss  of  youth's  fint  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  fiuicy  played, 

ReriTes  no  more  in  after-time. 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  dime, 
I  haste  to  an  nntii^ely  grare ; 

The  daring  thoo^ts  that  soared  sablime 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  ware. 

SUre  of  the  mine  I  thy  rellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear. 

A  gentle  Tision  comes  by  night 

My  lonely  widowed  heart  to  cheer : 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear. 

That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine ; 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear! 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  rile  yellow  slare, 

I  left  a  heart  that  lored  me  true  I 
I  crossed  the  tedious  ocean-ware. 

To  roam  in  climes  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  ?rind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  withered  heart ;  the  grare 

Dark  and  untimely  met  my  riew-^ 
And  all  for  thee,  rile  yellow  slare ! 

Ha  I  com'st  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 
A  wanderer's  banished  heart  forlorn. 

Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 
Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death  was  borne  t 
From  lore,  from  friendship,  country,  torn, 

To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  pr^ ; 

Vile  slare,  thy  yellow  dross  I  scorn  I 

Oo  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay  I 

I%e  MemuUcL 

On  Jura's  heath  how  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee  t 

How  softly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea  I 

But  softer  floating  o'er  the  deep, 
The  Memuud's  sweet  sea-soothing  lay, 

That  charmed  the  dancing  wares  to  sleep. 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  the  purple  pennons  ware. 
As,  parting  gay  from  Crinan's  shore. 

From  Morren's  wars,  the  seamen  brare 
Their  gallant  chieftain  homeward  bore. 

In  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  brare  Macphail 
Still  blamed  the  lingering  bark's  delay : 

For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail. 
The  lorely  maid  of  Colonsay. 

'  And  raise,'  he  cried, '  the  song  of  lore. 
The  maiden  sung  with  tearful  smile, 

'When  first,  o'er  Jura's  hills  to  rore, 
We  left  afar  the  lonely  isle! 

*•  When  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red 
Shall  die,"  she  said,  '*  the  crimson  hue, 

Know  that  thy  farourite  fair  is  dead. 
Or  prores  to  thee  and  lore  untrue.*" 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar 
Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray. 

And  eichoing  far  o'er  Crinan's  ikanf 
Resounds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

'  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breexe^ 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail  I 
Soothe  to  rest  the  funowy  seas. 

Before  my  lore,  sweet  western  gale! 

Where  the  ware  is  tinged  with  red. 
And  the  russet  sea-kares  erow. 

Mariners,  with  prudent  dread. 
Shim  tiM  ihfllriQf  leefli  beioir. 


As  rou  pass  through  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  course  br  Scarba's  share ; 

Shun,  O  shun,  the  gulf  profound. 
Where  Corrierreckin's  surges  roarl 

If  from  that  unbottomed  deep. 

With  wrinkled  form  and  wreathed  tr^i 
O'er  the  rerge  of  Scarba's  steep. 

The  sea-snake heare. his  snowy  mane, 

Unwarp,  unwind  his  oozy  coils. 
Sea-green  sisters  of  the  main. 

And  in  the  gulf  where  ocean  boils. 
The  unwieldy  wallowing  monster  diafik 

Softly  blow,  thou  wentem  breeze. 
Softly  rustle  through  the  sail ! 

Soothe  to  rest  the  funowed  seas. 
Before  my  lore,  sweet  western  gale  I* 

Thus  all  to  soothe  the  chieftain's  wo, 
Far  from  the  maid  he  lored  so  dear^ 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow. 
He  seemed  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o'er. 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day. 
And  still  from  Crinan's  moonlight  shony 

He  turns  his  eyes  to  Colonsay. 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the  curling  surge. 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean 

Wliile  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Their  course,  a  female  form  was 


That  sea-maid's  form,  of  pearly  light. 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray. 

And  round  her  bosom,  hearin0[  bright| 
Her  glossy  yellow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a  foamy  crested  ware. 

She  reached  amain  the  bounding  prow. 

Then  claspinc  fast  the  chieftain  brare. 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below. 

Ah!  long  beside  thy  feigned  bier, 
The  monks  the  prayer  of  death  shall  sqf 

And  long  for  thee,  the  fruitless  tear. 
Shall  weep  the  maid  of  Colonsay  I 

But  downward  like  a  powerless  corse. 
The  eddjing  wares  the  chieftain  bear; 

He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

The  murmurs  sink  by  slow  degrees. 
No  more  the  waters  round  hiva.  rare ; 

Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  seas. 
He  lies  within  i^  coral  care. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long. 
Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  unclose. 

Till,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid's  song 
Far  in  the  crystal  carem  rose. 

Soft  as  that  harp's  unseen  control. 
In  morning  dreams  which  lorers  hear. 

Whose  strains  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  sou4 
But  nerer  reach  the  waking  ear. 

As  sunbeams  through  the  tepid  air, 

\\^en  clouds  dissolre  the  dews  unseeoi, 
Smile  on  the  flowers  that  bloom  more  hu^ 

And  fields  that  glow  with  lirelier  green- 
So  melting  soft  the  music  fell ; 

It  seemed  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spray- 
*  Say,  heard'st  thou  not  these  wild  notes  fi 

^!  'tis  the  song  of  Colonsay.' 

Like  one  that  from  a  fearful  dream 
Awakes,  the  morning  light  to  riew^ 

And  joys  to  see  the  pu^^  besmi, 
Tet  fBtiw  to  find  the  yuioa  tnM^ 
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He  heard  that  itrain,  w  wildly  sweet, 
llliich  bade  his  torpid  languor  flj ; 

He  feared  some  spell  had  bound  his  feet, 
And  hardly  dared  his  limbe  to  try. 

'This  Yellow  sand,  this  spany  care. 
Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty's  sway ; 

Can'st  thou  the  maiden  of  the  ware 
Compare  to  her  of  Colonsay !' 

Boofled  by  that  roice  of  siWer  sound. 
From  the  pared  floor  he  lightly  sprung. 

And  glancing  wild  his  eyes  around 
Where  the  fair  nymph  her  tresses  wrung, 

No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould  ; 

It  shone  like  ocean's  snowy  foam ; 
Her  ringlets  wared  in  liring  gold. 

Her  nuxxor  crystal,  pearl  the  comb. 

Her  pearly  comb  the  siren  took. 
And  careless  bound  her  tresses  wild ; 

Still  o'er  the  mirror  stole  her  look. 
As  on  the  wondering  youth  she  smiled. 

Like  music  from  the  greenwood  tree, 
Afldn  she  raised  the  melting  lay ; 

'  Fair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me, 
And  leare  the  maid  of  Colonsay ! 

Fmt  is  the  crystal  hall  for  me 
With  rubies  and  with  emeralds  set ; 

And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 
Shall  sing,  when  we  for  lore  are  met. 

How  sweet  to  dance  with  gliding  feet 

Along  the  lerel  tide  so  green, 
RMponsire  to  the  cadence  sweet 

Ihat  breathes  along  the  moonlight  scene ! 

And  soft  the  music  of  the  midn 
Rings  from  the  motley  tortoise-shell. 

While  moonbeams  o'er  the  watery  plain 
Seem  trembling  in  its  fitful  swell. 

How  tweet,  when  billows  heave  their  head, 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high, 

Serene  in  Ocean's  sapphire-bed 
Beneath  the  tumbling  surge  to  lie ; 

To  trace,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep, 
Where  pearW  drops  of  frozen  dew 

In  eoncare  shells  unconscious  sleep. 
Or  shine  with  lustre,  silvery  blue ! 

Then  all  the  summer  sun,  from  far, 
Pour  through  the  ware  a  softer  ray  ; 

While  diamonds  in  a  bower  of  spar. 
At  ere  shall  shed  a  brighter  day. 

Nor  stormy  wind,  nor  wintry  gale. 
That  o'er  the  angry  ocean  sweep. 

Shall  e'er  our  cond  groves  assail. 
Calm  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Through  the  green  meads  beneath  the  sea, 
Enamoured  we  shall  fondly  stray-^ 

Then,  gentle  warrior,  dwell  with  me. 
And  leare  the  maid  of  Colonsay  I' 

*  Thoo^  bri^t  thy  locks  of  glistering  gold, 
Fair  maiden  of  ue  foamy  main  I 

Thy  lifSs-blood  is  the  water  cold. 
While  mine  beats  high  in  every  vein : 

If  I,  beneath  thy  spany  cave. 
Should  in  thy  snowy  arms  recline, 

Ineonstant  as  the  restless  wave. 
My  heart  would  grow  as  cold  as  thine.' 

Am  cygnet  down,  proud  swelled  her  breast^ 
Her  eye  confesMsd  the  pearly  tear : 

His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  pressed, 
*  Is  there  ao  hMurt  for  rapture  hoef 


These  limbs,  sprung  from  the  lucid  sea. 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  fill, 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free, 
To  joy,  to  love's  delicious  thrill  f 


*  Though  all  the  splendour  of  the 
Around  thy  faultless  beauty  shine. 

That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  free. 
Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gay, 
They  swim  not  in  the  lifht  of  love ; 

The  beauteous  maid  of  Colonsay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dove  I 

Even  now,  within  the  lonely  isle. 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me ; 

And  canst  thou  think  that  siren  smile 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  theef 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread. 
Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train ; 

She  tossed  in  proud  disdain  her  head. 
And  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

'  Dwell  here  alone  !*  the  Mermaid  cried, 
'  And  view  far  off  the  sea-nymphs  play ; 

The  prison-wall,  the  azure  tide. 
Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonsay. 

Whene'er,  like  ocean's  scaly  brood, 
I  cleave  with  rapid  fin  the  wave. 

Far  from  the  daughter  of  the  flood. 
Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  cave. 

I  feel  my  former  soul  return. 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain ; 
And  has  a  mortal  dared  to  spurn 

A  daughter  of  the  foamy  main  1' 

She  fled,  around  the  crystal  cave 
The  rolling  waves  resume  their  road  ; 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rave, 
But  enter  not  the  nymph's  abode. 

And  many  a  weary  night  went  by, 

As  in  tne  lonely  cave  he  lay ; 
And  many  a  sun  rolled  through  the  sky. 

And  poured  its  beams  on  Colonsay. 

And  oft  beneath  the  silver  moon. 
He  heard  afar  the  Mermaid  sing ; 

And  oft  to  many  a  meting  tune. 
The  shell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring. 

And  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky. 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain. 

And  ofl  he  thought  his  love  was  by. 
And  charmed  him  with  some  tender  strain ; 

And  heart-sick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep, 
W^en  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound. 

And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep 
That  w^led  his  crystal  cavern  round. 

But  still  the  rin^,  of  ruby  red. 

Retained  its  vivid  crimson  hue. 
And  each  despairing  accent  fled, 

To  find  his  gentle  love  so  true. 

When  seven  long  lonely  months  were  gons^ 
The  Mermaid  to  his  cavern  came. 

No  more  misshapen  from  the  zone. 
But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame. 

'  9^^^  ^  ™^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^* 
That  on  thy  finger  glances  gay. 

And  thou  shalt  hear  the  Mermaid  sing 

The  song  thou  lov'st  of  Colonsay.' 

'  This  ruby  ring,  of  crimson  grain. 

Shall  on  thy  finger  slitter  gay. 
If  thou  wilt  b«ar  me  through  the  main 

Again  to  yisit  Colonsay.' 
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*  Except  thou  quit  thy  former  lore. 

Content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  me. 
Thy  scorn  my  finny  frame  might  moTO 
To  tear  thy  limU  amid  the  sea.' 

*  Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  main, 

The  lonely  isle  a^ain  to  see. 
And  when  I  here  return  again, 
1  plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee.' 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  oVnpread, 
^liile  slow  unfolds  her  scaly  train  ; 

With  gluey  fangs  her  hands  were  clad  ; 
She  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

He  grasps  the  Mermaid*8  scaly  sides, 
J^  with  broad  fin  she  oars  her  way ; 

Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides, 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colonsay. 

Proud  swells  her  heart !  she  deems  at  last 
To  lure  him  with  her  silver  tongue. 

And,  as  the  shelving  rocks  she  passedi. 
She  raised  her  voice,  and  sweetly  sung. 

In  sofler,  sweeter  strains  she  sung, 
Slow  gliding  o'er  the  moonlight  bay. 

When  li<;ht  to  land  the  chieftain  sprung. 
To  hail  the  maid  of  Colonsay. 

0  sad  the  Mermaid's  gay  notes  fell. 
And  sadly  nink  remote  at  sea ! 

So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns. 

The  chann-bouiid  sailors  know  the  day ; 
For  sadly  still  the  Mennaid  mounui 

The  lovely  chief  uf  Colonsay. 


WILLIAM  GIFFORD. 

William  Gifford,  a  poet,  translator,  and  critic, 
afforded  a  remarkable  example  of  successful  appli- 
cation to  science  and  literature  under  the  most  un- 
favourable cin'uinstances.  He  was  bom  at  Ash- 
burton,  in  Devonshire,  in  April  1756.  His  father 
had  been  a  painter  and  glazier,  but  both  the  parents 
of  the  poet  aii*d  wlicn  he  was  young;  and  after  some 
Uttlc  education,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  tliirteen,  placed 
on  board  a  coasting  vessel  by  his  godfather,  a  man 
who  was  supported  to  have  benefited  himself  at  the 
expense  of  GiflTord's  parents.  *  It  will  be  easily  con- 
ceived,* he  says,  *  tliat  my  life  was  a  life  of  hardship. 
I  was  not  only  **  a  8hii)-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy 
mast,"  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial 
office  fell  to  my  lot :  yet  if  I  was  restless  and  discon- 
tented, I  can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  much  on 
account  of  tliis,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all 
possibility  of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess, 
nor  do  I  rccoUecrt  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coasting  IMlot.'  Whilst  thus  pursuing 
his  life  of  a  cabin  boy,  Gifford  ^'as  often  seen  by  the 
flshwomen  of  his  native  town  running  about  the 
beach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trousers.  They  men- 
tioned this  to  the  people  of  Ashburton,  and  never 
without  commiserating  his  change  of  condition. 
This  talc,  often  repeated,  awakened  at  length  the  pity 
of  the  auditors,  and,  as  the  next  step,  their  resent- 
ment against  the  man  who  had  reduce<l  him  to  such 
a  state  of  \^Tetchednc8s.  His  godfatlier  was,  on  this 
account,  induced  to  recall  him  from  the  sea,  and  put 
him  again  to  school.  He  made  rapid  progress,  and 
even  hoped  to  succeed  his  old  and  infirm  school- 
master. In  his  fifteenth  year,  liowever,  his  god- 
fiither,  conceiving  that  he  had  got  learning  enough, 
and  that  his  own  duty  towairds  him  was  fairly 
diicharged,  put  him  apprentice  to  a  ihoemaker. 


Gifford  hated  his  new  profession  with  a  perfect 
hatred.    At  this  time  he  possessed  but  one  btiok  ui 
the  world,  and  that  was  a  treatise  on  algebriL  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge;  but  meeting  with  Fen- 
ning's  Introduction,  he  mastereti  both  works.   *  This 
was  not  done,'  he  states,  *  without  difficulty.    I  had 
not  a  farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one: 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore  (in  despite  of  the  tUp- 
pant  remark  of  Lord  Orford),  were,  for  the  most 
part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 
sceptre.    There  was  indeed  a  resoiurce,  but  the  ut- 
most caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  apply- 
ing it.    I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  st 
possible,  and  wrought  my  problems  on  them  with  a 
blunted  awl :  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was  tenadooi, 
and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a  great  ex- 
tent' He  next  tried  poetry,  and  some  of  his  *  lament- 
able doggerel'  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Cookesky 
a  benevolent  surgeon  of  Ashburton,  that  gentleman 
set  about  a  subscription  for  purchasing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  en- 
abling him  to  procure  a  better  education.  The  scheme 
was  successful ;  and  in  little  more  than  two  ^'ears, 
Gifford  had  made  such  extraordinary  application,  that 
he  was  pronounced  fit  for  the  university.   The  place 
of  Biblical  TiCcturer  was  procured  for  him  at  Exeter 
college,  and  this,  with  such  occasional  assiitanoe 
from  the  country  as  Mr  Cookesley  undcitonk  to 
provide,  was  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live, 
at  least,  till  he  had  taken  a  degree.     An  accidental 
circumstance  led  to  Gifford*8  advancement    lie  had 
been  accustomed  to  correspond,  on  literary  subjects, 
with  a  person  in  London,  his  letters  being  enclosed 
in  covers,  and  sent  to  save  postage,  to  I.^ord  Gros- 
venor.    One  day  he  inadvertently  omitted  the  direc- 
tion, and  his   lordship  necessarily  supposing  the 
letter  to  be  meant  for  himself,  opened  and  r^  it 
He  was  struck  with  the  contents,  and  after  seeing 
the  writer  and  hearing  him  relate  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  undertook  the  charge  of  his  present  sup- 
port and  future  establishment;  and,  till  this  last 
could  be  effected  to  his  wish,  invited  him  to  come 
and  reside  with  him.     'These,'  says  the  gr^tefiil 
scholar,  *  were  not  words  of  course :  they  were  more 
than  fulfilled  in  every  point    I  did  go  and  rende 
witli  him,  and  I  experienced  a  warm  and  cordial 
reception,  and  a  kind  and  affectionate  esteem,  that 
has  known  neither  diminution  nor  interruption  from 
that  hour  to  tliis,  a  period  of  twenty  years.'    I^sit 
of  these,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  spent  in  attend- 
ing the  earl's  eldest  son.  Lord  Belgrave,  on  a  tonr 
of  Europe,  which  must  have  tended  greatly  to  in- 
form and  expand  the  mind  of  the  scholar.    Giflbrd 
appeared  as  an  author  in  1794.   His  first  production 
was  a  satirical  poem  entitled  The  Baviad,  which 
was  directed  against  a  class  of  sentimental  poetastert 
of  that  day,  usually  passing  under  the  collective 
appellation  of  the  Delia  Cmsca  School,  (Mrs  Piozzi, 
Mrs  Kobinson,  Mr  Greathead,  Mr  Merry,  Weston. 
Parsons,  &c.),  conspicuous  for  their  affectation  and 
bad  taste,  and  their  high-flown  compliments  on  one 
another.    '  There  was  a  sx)ecious  bruliancy  in  these 
exotics,'  he  remarks,   *  which  dazzled  the  native 
grubs,  who  had  scarce  ever  ventured  beyond  a  sheepk 
and  a  crook,  and  a  rose-tree  grove ;  w'ith  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  **  blue  hills,"  and  "  crashing  tiir- 
rents,"  and  ^  petrif^'ing  suns."'    Gifford*s  vigoroos 
exposure  completely  demolished  this  set  of  rhyme- 
sters, who  were  probably  the  spawn  of  Darwin  and 
Lichfield.     Anna  MatUda,   Laura   Maria,  Edwin, 
Orlando,  &c,  sunk  into  instant  and  irretrievable 
contempt ;  and  the  worst  of  the  numlier  (a  man 
Williams,  who  assumed  the  name  of  I^isquin  for  hii 
*  ribald  strains')  was  nonsuited  in  an  action  against 
Gifford*8  publisher.   The  satire  was  uniTersally  read 
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and  admired.  In  the  present  day  it  iieeiiis  iinncit'd- 
larily  merdlesa  and  severe,  yet  linefl  like  the  fullow- 
inj;  stiU  possess  interest.  The  aUiiMon  to  Pu|)e 
ia  peculiarly  appropriate  and  beautiful : — 

Oh  for  the  good  old  timen!  when  all  wan  new, 
And  ererf  hour  brought  prodifries  to  view. 
Our  sires  in  unaffected  language  told 
Of  streams  of  amber  and  of  rocks  of  gold : 
Full  of  their  theme,  thej  spumed  all  idle  art, 
And  the  plun  tale  wad  truMted  to  the  heart. 
Now  all  IS  changed!  We  fume  and  fret,  poor  elres, 
hem  to  display  our  subject  than  ountelves  : 
Whate'er  we  paint— a  grot,  a  flower,  a  bird, 
HeaTcns,  how  we  sweat!  laboriously  abnurd  I 
Words  of  gigantic  bulk  and  uncouth  Etound, 
In  rattling  triads  the  long  sentence  bound  ; 
Wliile  points  with  point«s  with  periods  jteriods  jar, 
And  the  whole  work  seems  one  continued  war  1 
Is  not  this  sad? 

F. — Tis  pitiful,  hearen  knows ; 
Ti*  wondroun  pitiful.     K'en  take  the  prose : 
Rut  for  the  poetry — oh,  that,  my  friend, 
I  rtill  aMpxrs — nay,  smile  not — to  defend. 
Vou  praise  our  sires,  but,  though  they  wrote  with  force, 
Their  rhymes  were  viciouv  and  their  diction  coarse ; 
We  want  their  strength ;  agreed  ;  but  we  atone 
For  that,  and  more,  by  Mwectnem  all  our  own. 
For  instance — *  Hapten  to  the  lawny  vale, 
Where  yellow  morning  breathes  her  saffron  gale, 
And  bathes  the  landscape — ' 

P, — Pdhaw ;  I  hATe  it  here. 

*  .\  Toice  seraphic  grasps  my  listening  ear : 
Waiiderinff  I  gaze ;  when  lo !  methought  afar. 
More  bright  than  dauntless  day's  impmal  star, 
A  godlike  fonn  advances.' 

F. — You  suppose 
These  lines  perhaps  too  turgid ;  what  of  those! 

*  The  mighty  mother — ' 

P. — Now,  'tis  plain  you  sneer, 
For  \l jeston's  self  could  find  no  semblance  here : 
Weston  !  who  slunk  from  truth's  imperious  light, 
Swells  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spite. 
And,  cnTTing  the  fame  he  cannot  hope, 
Spits  his  black  venom  at  the  dust  of  Pope. 
Reptile  accursed . — 0  memorable  long. 
If  there  be  foroe  in  virtue  or  in  sonc, 
()  injured  hard !  accept  the  grateful  strain. 
Which  I,  the  humblest  of  the  tunefiil  train. 
With  glowing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay, 
Ffir  many  a  pensive,  many  a  spri^tly  lay  1 
So  may  thy  varied  verse,  from  a^e  to  age. 
Inform  the  simple,  and  delight  uie  sage. 

The  contribntions  of  Mrs  Piozzi  to  this  fantastic 
pirlnnd  (vf  exotic  verae  are  characterised  in  one  feli- 
citous oooplct — 

See  Thrale's  gray  widow  with  a  satchel  roam. 
And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  laboured  nothings  home  I 

The  tasteless  bibliomaniac  is  also  finely  sketched : — 

Others,  like  Kemhle,  on  black  lett«r  pore, 
.And  what  they  do  not  undentand,  adora ; 
Buy  at  vast  sums  the  trash  of  ancient  days, 
And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praise. 
Theiie,  when  tiome  lucky  hit,  or  lucky  price, 
Has  blessed  them  with  *The  Boke  of  Oodt  Advice^ 
Fur  divn  and  alffofes  only  deign  to  seek. 
And  live  upon  a  KhUomt  for  a  week. 

The  *  Baviad'  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  satire 
of  I'ersins.  In  the  year  following,  encouraged  by 
its  swTpss,  Giffhrd  produced  The  Maviad,  an  imita- 
tion of  IlDrace,  levelled  at  the  corrupters  of  dra- 
matic pntrtry.  Here  also  the  Delia  Crusca  authors 
(who  attempted  dramas  as  well  as  odes  and  elegies) 
mxt  gibbeted  in  Mtiric  verae ;  but  GiiTord  was  more 


iTitiwil  than  just  in  including  O'Kcefe.  the  amusing 
f^rcf  writer,  among  the  objects  of  his  condemnation. 
The  plays  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller,  then  first  trans- 
lated and  nmch  in  vogue,  he  also  chanicterises  as 
*  heavy,  lumbering,  monotonons  stupidity,*  a  sentence 
too  unqualified  and  severe.  In  the  *  Mspviad*  are 
some  touching  and  affectionate  allusions  to  the 
author's  history  and  friends.  I)r  Ireland,  dean  of 
Westminster,  is  thus  mentioned : — 

Chief  thou,  my  friend!  who  from  my  earliest  years 
llaMt  Hharcd  my  joyx,  and  more  than  shared  my  cares. 
Sure,  if  our  faten  hang  on  some  hidden  |M>wer, 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour. 
Then,  Ireland,  the  same  planet  on  us  roHe, 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose ! 
Thou  knowest  Kow  soon  we  felt  this  influence  bland, 
And  sought  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand. 
And  shai)Ctl  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew. 
And  paper  kitcii  (a  last  p«at  effort)  flew  ; 
And  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  rest. 
Sleep  on  our  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  our  breast. 
In  nper  years,  again  together  thrown. 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  wero  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stem  though  beardless  sage  I 
Or  traced  the  Aquinian  through  the  I^atiue  road. 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestowed. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlocked  her  stores. 
We  roved  in  thought  o'er  Troy's  devoted  shores. 
Or  followed,  while  he  sought  Lis  native  soil, 
'  That  old  man  eloquent '  from  toil  to  toil ; 
Lingering,  with  good  Alcinous,  o*er  the  tale. 
Till  the  cast  reddened  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 

Gifford  trie<l  a  third  satire,  an  Epistit  to  Peter  Pin- 
dar (l)r  Wolcot).  which,  being  founded  on  personal 
animosity,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  |iassionate 
vehemenre  and  abuse  than  for  its  felicity  or  correct- 
ness. Wolcot  replied  with  *  A  Cut  at  a  Cobbler,' 
equally  unworthy  of  his  fame.  These  satirical  la- 
bours of  our  author  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person 
to  edit  *  Tlie  Anti-Jacobin,'  a  weekly  paper  set  up 
by  Canning  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
and  exposing  the  political  agitators  of  the  times.  It 
was  est{iblish(>d  in  November  1797.  and  continued 
only  till  the  July  following.  The  connection  thus 
formed  with  politicians  and  men  of  rank  was  after- 
wards serviceable  toGifTord.  He  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  paymaster  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  and 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  lottery,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  two  offices  being  abcmt  L.900  per  an- 
num. In  1802  he  published  u  translation  of  Juvenal, 
to  which  was  pn>flxed  his  sketch  of  his  own  life,  one 
of  the  most  int<>resting  and  unaffected  of  autobio- 
graphies, lie  also  translated  Persius,  and  edited 
the  plays  of  Mossinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley,  and  the 
works  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  1808,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others  resolved  on  starting  a  review, 
in  opposition  to  the  celebrated  one  established  in 
K<linburgh,  Mr  Gifford  was  selc<ned  as  editor.  In 
his  hands  the  Qiuirterly  Review  lM.*rame  a  ]K)werfhl 
political  and  literary  journal,  to  which  leading  states- 
men and  atithors  equally  contributed.  He  continued 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  editor  until  within  two 
vcars  of  his  death,  which  took  place  cm  the  31st  of 
beceniber  1826.    Gifford  claimed  for  himself 

a  soul 

That  s])umcd  the  crowd's  malign  conhol— 
A  fixed  contempt  of  wrong. 

lie  was  high  spirited,  courageous,  and  sincere.  In 
most  of  his  writings,  however,  there  was  a  strong 
tinge  of  pcTsonal  acerbity  and  even  virulence.  lie 
was  a  good  hater,  and  as  he  was  opposiil  to  all  poli- 
tical visionaries  and  reformers,  he  had  seMom  time 
to  oooL    His  MXenrj  criticism,  also,  where  no  such 
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nRJadioei  could  interfere,  was  ft^uently  disfigured 
by  the  same  severity  of  style  or  temper;  and  wb<>- 
eTer,  dead  or  liying,  ventured  to  say  aught  against 
Ben  Jonson,  or  write  what  he  deemed  wrong  com- 
ments on  his  faTourite  dramatists,  were  assailed 
with  a  vehemence  that  was  ludicrously  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  offence.  His  attacks  on  Hazlitt,  Lamb, 
Hunt,  Keats,  and  others,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
have  no  pretensions  to  fair  or  candid  criticism.  His 
otgect  was  to  crush  such  authors  as  were  opposed 
to  the  government  of  the  day,  or  who  departed  from 
his  canons  of  literary  propriety  and  good  taste.  Even 
the  best  of  his  criticisms,  though  acute  and  spirited, 
want  candour  and  comprehensiveness  of  design.  As 
a  politician,  he  looked  with  distrust  and  suspicion 
on  the  growing  importance  of  America,  and  kept 
alive  among  the  English  aristocracy  a  feeling  of  dis- 
like or  hostility  towards  that  country,  which  was 
as  unwise  as  it  was  ungenerous.  His  best  service  to 
literature  was  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  which 
he  Sttcoessfhlly  vindicated  that  great  English  classic 
from  the  unjust  aspersions  of  his  countrymen.  His 
satirical  poetiy  is  pungent,  and  often  happy  in  ex- 
pression, but  without  rising  into  moral  grandeur  or 
pathos.  His  small  but  sinewy  intellect,  as  some  one 
has  said,  was  well  employed  in  bruising  the  butter- 
flies of  the  Delia  Cruscan  Muse.  Some  of  his  short 
copies  of  verses  possess  a  quiet  plaintive  melancholy 
and  tenderness  *,  but  his  fame  must  rest  on  his  in- 
fluence and  talents  as  a  critic  and  annotator — or 
more  properly  on  the  story  of  his  life  and  early 
struggles — ^honourable  to  himself^  and  ultimately  to 
his  conntzy — which  will  be  read  and  remembered 
when  his  other  writings  are  forgotten. 

TTie  Cfrave  qf  Anna, 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies, 

For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here ; 
And  evenr  hour  afiction  ones, 

Go  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 

I  wish  I  oould  I    For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  proved 

ffince  that  sad  hour  a  dreanr  void ; 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved. 

But  who,  when  I  am  turned  to  clay, 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair. 
And  pluck  the  rageed  moss  awa^, 

And  weeds  thatnave '  no  bosmess  there  V 

And  who  with  pious  hand  shall  bring 
The  flowers  sne  cherished,  snow-drops  cold. 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring, 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallowed  mould  t 

And  who,  while  memoiy  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  e?er  dear. 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell. 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  t 

I  did  it ;  and  would  fate  allow. 

Should  risit  still,  should  still  deplore- 
But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 
And  I,  alas  I  can  weep  no  more. 

Take  then,  sweet  maid !  this  simple  strain. 

The  last  I  ofller  at  thy  shrine ; 
Thj  grave  must  then  undecked  remain. 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 

And  can  thy  soft  persaasiTe  look, 
Thy  voice  that  might  with  music  vie^ 

lliy  air  that  every  gazer  took. 
Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 

Thy  spirits  frolicsome  as  good. 

Thy  courage  by  no  ills  dismaved, 
Tlnr  patience  bv  no  wrongs  subaued. 

Thy  gay  good-humour,  can  they  fadet 


Perhaps — ^but  sorrow  dims  my  eye ; 

Cold  curf  which  I  no  more  must  riew. 
Dear  name  which  I  no  more  must  sigli, 

A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu  1 

The  above  affecting  elegiac  stanzas  were  written 
by  Gifford  on  a  faitliful  attendant  who  died  in  his 
service.  He  erected  a  tombstone  to  her  memory  in 
the  burying-ground  of  Grosvenor  chapel.  South 
Audley  Street,  with  the  following  inscriptioii  and 
epitaph : — 

*  Here  lies  the  body  of  Ann  Danes,  (for  more  than 
twenty  years^  servant  to  William  Oifford.  She  died 
February  6tn,  1815,  in  the  forty-third  ^ear  of  her 
age,  of  a  tedious  and  painful  malady,  which  she  bore 
with  exemplary  patience  and  resignation.  Her  deeply 
afflicted  master  erected  this  stone  to  her  memory,  as 
a  painful  testimony  of  her  uncommon  worth,  and  of 
his  perpetual  gratitude,  respect,  and  afl^tion  for  her 
long  and  meritorious  services. 

Thouf  h  here  unknown,  dear  Ann,  thy  ashes  rest. 
Still  liTOS  thy  memory  in  one  grateful  breast. 
That  traced  thy  course  through  manjr  a  painful  year, 
And  marked  thy  humble  hope,  thy  pious  fear. 
0 1  when  this  frame,  which  yet,  while  life  remained. 
Thy  duteous  love,  with  trembling  hand  sustained. 
Dissolves  (as  soon  it  must),  may  that  blessed  Poww 
Mlio  beamed  on  thine,  illume  my  parting  hour  I 
So  shall  I  greet  thee  where  no  ills  annoy. 
And  what  was  sown  in  erief  is  reaped  in  jOy : 
Where  worth,  obiicured  below,  bursts  into  day. 
And  those  are  paid  whom  earth  could  noTer  pay.' 
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Though  clouds  obecured  the  morning  hour. 
And  keen  and  eager  blew  the  blaat. 

And  drizxling  fell  the  cheeriess  shower, 
A^  doubtful,  to  the  skiff  we  passed : 

• 

All  soon,  propitious  to  our  praver. 
Gave  promise  of  a  bri^ter  day ; 

The  clouds  dispersed  in  purer  air. 
The  blasts  in  sephyrs  died  away. 

So  have  we,  love,  a  day  enjoyed. 

On  which  we  both — and  yet,  who  knows  V- 
May  dwell  with  pleasure  unalloyed. 

And  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose. 

How  pleasant,  from  that  dome-crowned  hill. 
To  view  the  varied  scene  below. 

Woods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lorelier  still. 
The  circling  Thames'  m^estic  flow  1 

How  sweet,  as  indolently  laid. 
We  overhunff  that  long-drawn  dale, 

To  watch  the  chequered  light  and  shade 
That  glanced  upon  the  uiifting  sail  I 

And  when  the  shadow's  rapid  growth 
Proclaimed  the  noon-tide  hour  expired. 

And,  though  unwearied, '  nothing  loath/ 
We  to  our  simple  meal  retired  ; 

The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest. 
The  careless  mind's  spontaneous  flow. 

Gave  to  that  simple  mod  a  zest 
Which  richer  tables  may  not  know. 

The  babe  that  on  the  mother's  breast 
Has  toyed  and  wantoned  for  a  whUe^ 

And  sinking  in  unconscious  rest, 
Looks  up  to  catch  a  parting  smile  ; 

Feels  less  assured  than  thou,  dear  maid. 
When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  part 

(As  close  to  mine  ihy  cheek  was  laid). 
Thine  eyes  had  opened  all  thy  heart. 
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Then,  then  I  mailed  the  chastened  joj 
That  lightly  o*er  thj  features  stole, 

From  TOWS  repaid  (mj  sweet  employ), 
From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 

While  erery  word  dropt  on  my  ear 
So  soft  (and  yet  it  seemed  to  thrill), 

So  sweet  uat  'twas  a  hearen  to  hear. 
And  e'en  thy  pause  had  music  still. 

And  0  I  how  like  a  faiiy  dream 

To  gaze  in  silence  an  the  tide. 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  surface  wide  ! 

And  many  a  thought  of  fancy  bred. 
Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined. 

Played  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shed 
Delicious  languor  o'er  the  mind. 

So  hours  like  moments  winged  their  flight, 
Till  now  the  boatmen  on  the  shore, 

Impatient  of  the  waning  light. 
Recalled  ni  by  the  diwhing  oar. 

Well,  Anna,  many  days  like  this 
I  cannot,  must  not  hope  to  share ; 

For  I  hare  found  an  hour  of  bliss 
Still  followed  by  an  age  of  care. 

Tet  oft  when  memory  interrenes — 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still, 

Kor  e'er  regret,  midst  fairer  scenes, 
The  day  we  passed  on  Greenwich  HilL 

To  a  Tufi  ofEaHy  VioUU. 

Sweet  flowers !  that  from  your  humble  beds 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise, 
And  trust  your  nnprotected  heads 

To  cold  Aquarius'  watery  skies  ; 

Bettre,  retire  I  these  tepid  airs 
Are  not  the  genial  brood  of  May ; 

That  Sun  with  lifht  malignant  glares, 
And  flatters  only  to  betoay. 

Stem  winter^  veign  is  not  yet  past — 
Lo !  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow, 

On  icy  pinions  comes  the  blast. 
And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low. 

Alas,  for  such  uneentle  doom ! 

Bat  I  will  shield  you,  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 

Come  then,  ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest. 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away  ; 
0  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

Te  droop,  fond  flowers!  but,  did  ye  know 
What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside. 

Tour  cnpe  with  lireliest  tints  would  glow. 
And  qmad  their  leares  with  conscious  pride ; 

For  there  has  liberal  nature  joined 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  art. 
And  added  to  the  Tigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathising  heart. 

Come  then,  ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away  ; 
0  come^  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

0 !  I  should  think— that  fragrant  bed 
Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  share^ 

Yean  of  anxietT  repaid 
By  one  abort  hour  of  transport  there. 

Hbre  ble»ed  your  lot,  ye  there  shall  live 
Your  little  dajr ;  and  when  ye  die. 

Sweet  flowers  I  the  grateful  Muse  shall  gire 
A  Tena — ^the  lonowing  maid  a  sigh. 


While  I,  alas  t  no  distant  date. 
Mix  with  the  dust  from,  whence  I  came^ 

Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  fate. 
Without  a  stone  to  teU  my  name. 

We  haye  alluded  to  the  Anti-Jaoobin  weekly 
paper,  of  which  Mr  Gifibrd  was  editor.  In  thia 
publication  yarious  copies  of  yerset  were  inserted, 
chiefly  of  a  satirical  nature.  The  poetry,  like 
the  prose,  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  was  designed  to 
ridicule  and  discountenance  the  doctrines  of  the 
French  Reydution;  and  as  party  spirit  ran  high, 
those  effVisions  were  marked  occasionally  by  fierce 
personality  and  declamatory  yiolence.  Others,  how- 
eyer,  written  in  trayesty,  or  contempt  of  the  bad 
taste  and  afibctation  of  some  of  the  works  c^  the 
day,  contained  well-directed  and  witty  satire,  simed 
by  no  common  hand,  and  pointed  with  irresistible 
keenness.  Among  those  who  mixed  in  tiiis  loyal 
warfare  was  the  late  English  minister,  tihe  Right 
Honourable  Geoboe  Gaknimo  (1770-1827X  whose 
fame  as  an  orator  and  statesman  fills  so  large  a 
space  in  the  modem  history  of  Britain.  Canning 
was  then  young  and  ardent,  full  of  hope  and  ambi- 
tion. Without  family  distinction  or  influence,  he 
relied  on  his  talents  for  future  adyancement;  and 
from  interest,  no  less  than  feeling  and  principle,  he 
exerted  them  in  support  of  the  existing  administra- 
tion. Preyious  to  this  he  had  distinguished  himself 
at  Eton  school  for  his  classical  acquirements  and 
literary  talents.  Entering  parliament  in  1793,  he 
was,  in  1796,  appointed  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  following  year  that 
the  Anti-Jacobin  was  commenced.  The  contriba- 
tions  of  Mr  Canning  consist  of  parodies  on  South^ 
and  Darwin,  the  greater  part  of  The  Bovert  (tk 
burlesque  on  the  sentimental  German  drama),  and 
New  Morality y  a  spirited  and  caustic  satire,  directed 
against  French  principles  and  their  supporten  in 
England.  As  party  effusions,  these  lieces  were 
highly  popular  and  effectiye ;  and  that  tney  are  still 
read  with  pleasure  on  account  of  their  wit  and 
humour,  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Poetry  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin,  collected  and  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  has  attained  to  a  sixth  edition.  The 
genius  of  Canning  found  afterwards  a  more  appx>- 
priate  field  in  parliament  As  a  statesman,  *just 
alike  to  fn.'cdom  and  the  throne,*  and  as  an  orator, 
eloquent,  witty,  and  of  consummate  taste,  his  repu- 
tation is  established.  He  had,  howeyer,  a  strong 
bias  in  favour  of  elegant  literature,  and  would  have 
become  no  mean  poet  and  author,  had  he  not  em- 
barked so  early  on  public  life,  and  been  so  inces- 
santly occupied  with  its  cares  and  duties. 

The  Friend  of  Hunuxnity  and  the  Knife-Qrinder, 

[In  this  piece  Canning  ridicules  the  youthful  Jacobin  elAi- 
Biona  of  Southey,  In  which,  he  says,  it  waa  Mdulouitly  incul> 
cated  that  there  waa  a  natural  and  eternal  warfare  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich.  The  Sapphic  rhymes  of  Southey  aflbrded 
a  tempting  mibjeot  for  ludicrous  parody,  and  Canning  quotes 
the  following  stanza,  lest  he  should  be  8uq>ooted  of  painting 
from  fancy,  and  not  from  life  :— 

'  Cold  was  the  night  wind :  drifting  faat  the  mows  feO ; 
Wide  were  the  downn,  and  sheltoieas  and  nalred ; 
When  a  poor  wanderer  strugi^  on  her  Journey, 

Weary  and  wi^  aore.*] 

FaiBKD  or  Hdmavity. 

Needy  Knife-grinder !  whither  are  you  going  f 
Rough  is  your  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order ; 
BleiUL  blows  the  blast — ^your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't. 

So  hare  your  breeches  I 
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Weary  Knife-grinder  I  little  think  the  proud  ones. 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turupike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  tis  oying  aU  day,  *  Knires  and 

Scissors  to  grind  0 1' 

Tell  me,  Knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  kniyes  t 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you ! 
Was  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  pariah. 

Or  the  attorney  f 

Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  gamet  or 
Coyetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining! 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 

All  in  a  lawsuit! 

(Haye  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom 

Paine!) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids. 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  haye  told  your 

Pitiful  stoiy. 

KirtrB-OaiiVDsiu 

Story  I  Ood  bless  you!  I  haye  none  to  tell,  sir ; 
Only  last  nirht  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 

Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice  ; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 
Stocks  for  a  yagrant. 

I    I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  riye  me  sixpence  ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  neyer  Toye  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 

FrIBND  or  nUMANITY. 

I  giye  thee  sixpence !  I  will  see  thee  d— d  first — 
"^  retch  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  yen- 

geance — 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded 

Spiritless  outcast  I 

[JTiekf  (k4  Kni/e-Orindtr,  ovartunu  his  wheels  and  exit  in  a 
trantport  qf  repubUean  etttkusiatm  and  %tnivenal  phUan- 
thropif.'\ 


[Song  hy  Rogero  in  *  The  Jtovert*} 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  yiew 
This  dunceon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

niyersity  of  Oottingen, 
niyersity  of  Gottingen. 

iWeept  and  putti  out  a  blue  kereki^t  with  tOiich  he  wipahii 
ttftis  gating  tenderly  at  it,  he  procMd*—"} 

Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heayenly  blue, 

Which  once  my  loye  sat  knotting  in — 
Alas,  Matilda  then  was  true ! 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

niyersity  of  Oottingen, 
niyersity  of  Gottingen. 

IJ€  (he  repetUUmqf  this  Une  Rogero  elankt  his  ckaim  in  ottdtnee.'^ 

Barbs  t  barbs !  alas  t  how  swift  you  flew 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in  I 
Te  bore  Matilda  from  my  view ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niyersity  of  Gottingen. 


s 
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This  faded  form !  this  pallid  hue  I 

This  blood  my  reins  is  clotting  in, 
My  years  are  many — they  were  few 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U- 

niyersity  of  Gottingvi, 
niyersity  of  Gottingien. 

There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew. 

Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  I 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  Tu- 
tor, law  professor  at  the  U- 

niyersity  of  GottingeBy 
niyersity  of  Gottingen. 

Sun,  moon,  and  thou  yain  world,  adieo, 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in  : 
Here  doom^  to  starve  on  water  gru- 
el, never  shall  I  see  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niyersi^  of  Gottingen. 


IDuring  the kut Hanza  Rogero doMheohiohead 

the  walls  of  his  prison  t  andjtnalfyso  hettd  as 
visible  contusion,    He  then  throtes  hiaueifom 
agonif.    The  curtain  drops,  tht  wniHc  sUU 
tUlUis  uihoU^/alkn.2 


Linet  on  theDeathofhit  Eldat  Som. 
[By  the  Right  Hon.  OeoiBe  Caanii^^ 

Though  short  thy  span,  God's  unimpeached  decree^ 
Which  made  that  shortened  span  one  long  dinass; 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  eave  thee  scope 
For  mild  redeeming  virtues,  nith  and  hop^ 
Meek  resignation,  pious  charity ; 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  ihee^ 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care. 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  flovreij  snare; 
Bade  earth  s  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by, 
And  fixed  on  Heaven  thine  unreverted  eye ! 
Oh !  marked  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the  skisil 
In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom. wiis  I 
As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure  I 
Simple  as  unweaned  infancy,  and  pure  I 
Pure  from  all  stain  (save  that  of  human  day. 
Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  washed  away!) 
By  mortal  sufferings  now  no  more  npprriiwcid. 
Mount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  destined  rest ! 
While  I — revert!«d  our  nature's  kindlier  doom^ 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 

Another  satirical  poem,  which  attracted  nnch 
attention  in  literary  circles  at  the  time  of  its  pnbfi- 
cation,  was  The  PurmtUa  of  Literature,  in  four  ptftai 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1794.  Though  pob- 
lished  anonymously,  this  work  was  wrliten  br  Mr 
Thomas  James  Mathtab,  a  diatingmahed  eoohr, 
who  died  at  Naples  in  1 SS5.  Mr  Mathiaa  waa  tooe- 
time  treasurer  of  the  houaehold  to  her  nuQeity 
Queen  Charlotte.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A  b 
Trinity  coUege,  Cambridge,  in  1774.  Becidei  titf 
*  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  Mr  Mathias  was  anthor  of 
some  Runic  Odet,  imitated  from  tile  Norm  TVbmc, 
The  Imperial  Epistle  from  Kien  Lfnw  to  Gmrge  ilL 
(1794),  The  Shade  of  Alexander  JW  a  Mthical 
poem  (1798),  and  yarioua  other  light  eranescent 
pieces  on  the  topicf  of  the  day.  1&  Kathiat  also 
wrote  some  Latin  odes,  and  trandated  into  Itafisn 
several  English  poems.  He  wrote  Italian  with  ele- 
gance and  purity,  and  it  haa  been  laid  that  no  &ig- 
lishman,  since  the  days  of  MBlton,  has  cuttivatM 
that  language  with  so  much  tucoess.  The  *  Purssits 
of  Literature'  contains  some  pointed  satire  on  the 
author's  poetical  contemporanes,  and  is  enfidted 
with  a  vast  variety  of  notes^  in  whidi  there  is  • 
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great  display  of  learning.  George  Steevens  laid 
the  poem  vraa  merely  '  a  peg  to  hang  the  notes  on.* 
The  want  of  true  poetical  geniua  to  yirify  this  mass 
of  emdition  has  been  faUl  to  Mr  Mathias,  His 
works  Appear  to  be  atterly  forgotten. 


PB  JOHN  WOLCOT. 

Dr  John  Wolcot  was  a  coarse  but  lively  satirist, 
who,  under  the  name  of  *  Peter  Pindar,'  published  a 
yariety  of  efiUsions  on  the  topics  and  public  men  of 
his  times,  which  were  eagerly  read  and  widely  cir- 
culated. Many  of  them  were  in  ridicule  of  the 
reining  soTereign,  George  III^  who  was  a  good 
subject  for  the  poet ;  though  the  latter,  as  he  him- 
self acknowledged,  was  a  bad  subject  to  the  king. 
Wolcot  was  bom  at  Dodbrooke,  a  Tillage  in  Deron- 
shire,  in  the  year  1738.  His  uncle,  a  respectable 
surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Fowey,  took  the  charge 
of  his  education,  intending  that  he  should  become 
his  own  assistant  and  successor  in  business.  Wolcot 
was  instructed  in  medicine,  and  'walked  the  hos- 

Sitals'  in  London,  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
amaica  with  Sir  William  Trelawney,  governor  of 
that  island,  who  had  engaged  him  as  his  medical 
attendant.  The  social  habits  of  the  doctor  rendered 
him  a  favourite  in  Jamaica ;  but  his  time  being  only 
partly  employed  by  his  professional  avocations,  he 
solicited  and  obtained  from  his  patron  the  gift  of  a 
living  in  the  church,  which  happened  to  be  then 
vacant.  The  bishop  of  London  ordained  the  grace- 
less neophyte,  and  Wolcot  entered  upon  his  sacred 
duties.  His  congregation  consisted  mostly  of  negroes, 
and  Sunday  being  their  principal  holiday  and  mar- 
ket»  the  attendance  at  the  church  was  very  limited. 
Sometimes  not  a  single  person  came,  and  Wolcot 
and  his  clerk  (the  latter  being  an  excellent  shot)  used 
at  such  times,  after  waiting  fur  ten  minuten,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea-side,  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  shooting 
ring-tailed  pigeons!  The  death  of  Sir  William 
Trdawney  cut  off  all  flirther  hopes  of  preferment, 
and  every  inducement  to  a  longer  residence  in  the 
island.  Bidding  adieu  to  Jamaica  and  the  church, 
Wolcot  accompanied  Lady  Trekiwney  to  England, 
and  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  in 
ComwaU.  He  inherited  about  £2000  by  the  death 
of  his  unde.  While  resident  at  Truro^  Woloot  dis- 
covered the  talents  of  Opie — 

The  ComiBh  boy  in  tin  mines  bred— 

whoae  genius  as  an  artist  afterwards  became  so  dis- 
tinguished. He  also  materially  assisted  to  form  his 
taste  and  procure  him  patronage;  and  when  Opie's 
name  was  well  established,  the  poet  and  his  pro- 
tege, foruking  the  country,  repaired  to  London,  as 
affcoding  a  wider  field  for  the  exertions  of  both. 
Wolcot  had  already  acquired  some  distinction  by 
his  satirical  efforts;  and  he  now  poured  forth  a 
series  of  odes  and  epistles,  commencing  with  the 
royal  academicians,  whom  he  ridiculed  with  great 
■uocess  and  some  justice.  Li  1785  he  produced  no 
less  than  twenty- three  odes.  In  1786  he  published 
The  JUmwiadf  a  Heroi-comic  Poem,  in  five  cantos, 
which  had  its  foundation  in  the  fact,  that  an  ob- 
noxious  insect  (either  of  the  garden  or  the  body) 
bad  been  discovered  on  the  king's  nhite  among  some 
green  peas,  which  produced  a  solemn  decree  that 
all  the  servants  in  the  royal  kitchen  were  to  have 
their  beads  shaved.  In  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
satirist  like  Wolcot,  this  ricftmlous  incident  was  an 
admirable  theme.  The  publication  of  BoswelFs 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  afforded  another 
tempting  opportunity,  and  he  indited  a  humorous 
poetical  epitUe  to  the  biographer,  commencing— 


0  Boswell,  Bozzy,  Bruce,  whate'er  thy  name. 

Thou  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame ; 

Thou  jackal,  leading;  Hon  Johnson  forth 

To  eat  Macphenran  midst  his  native  north ; 

To  frighten  grave  professors  with  his  roar. 

And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore, 

All  hail ! 

Triumphant  thou  through  Timers  vast  gulf  sbalt  saSl^ 

The  pilot  of  our  literary  whale ; 

Close  to  the  classic  Rambler  shalt  thou  clings 

Close  as  a  supple  courtier  to  a  king ; 

Fate  shall  not  shake  thee  off  with  all  its  power ; 

Stuck  like  a  bat  to  some  old  ivied  tower. 

Nay,  though  thy  Johnson  ne'er  had  blessed  thy  eyes^ 

Paoli*s  dettis  had  raised  thee  to  the  skies : 

Yes,  his  broad  wing  had  raised  thee  (no  bad  hack), 

A  Tom-tit  twittering  on  an  eagle's  back. 

In  addition  to  this  effusion,  Wolcot  levelled  another 
attack  on  Boswell,  entitled  Bozxj^  and  Piozzi^  w  tht 
BrUixh  Bioffraphers.  The  personal  habits  of  the 
king  were  ridiculed  in  Peepa  at  St  Jameg't,  JRflyo/ 
Ftsf  te.  Lyric  Oilea,  &c  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  an- 
other subject  of  his  satire — 

A  president,  on  butterflies  profound, 
Of  whom  all  insect-mongers  sing  the  praises, 

Went  on  a  dav  to  catch  the  game  profound 
On  violets,  dunghills,  violet-tops,  and  daisies,  &e. 

He  had  also  InttructioM  to  a  CdebraUd  Laweaie; 
Peter  $  Penakmf  Peter's  Prophecy;  Epistle  to  a  FaUen 
Minuter;  EpieUeto  James  nruce,  Esq^  the  Abyssinian 
Traveler ;  Odes  to  Mr  Paine ;  Odes  to  Kien  Lony, 
Emperor  of  China ;  Ode  to  the  Livery  of  London,  and 
brochures  of  a  kindred  description  on  most  of  the 
celebrated  events  of  the  dav.  From  1778  to  1808 
above  sixty  of  these  poetical  pamphlets  were  issued 
by  Wolcot  So  formidable  was  he  considered,  that 
tne  ministry,  as  he  alleged,  endeavoured  to  bribe 
him  to  silence.  He  also  boasted  that  his  writings 
had  been  translated  into  six  different  languages.    In 

1 795  he  obtained  from  his  booksellers  an  aimuity  of 
£250,  paynble  half-yearly,  for  the  ct)pyright  of  his 
works.  This  handsome  allowance  he  enjoyed,  to 
the  heavy  loss  of  the  other  parties,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  Neither  old  age  nor  blindness  could 
repress  his  witty  vituperative  attacks.  He  had  re- 
course to  an  amanuensis,  in  whose  absence,  however, 
he  continued  to  write  himself,  till  within  a  short 
period  of  his  death.  'His  method  was  to  tear  a 
sheet  of  paper  into  quarters,  on  each  of  which  he 
wrote  a  stanza  of  four  or  six  lines,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  poem  :  the  paper  he  placed  on  a  book 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  this  manner  not  only 
wrote  legibly,  but  with  great  ease  and  celerity.*    In 

1796  his  poetical  effusions  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  8vo.,  and  subsequent  editions 
have  been  issued ;  but  most  of  the  poems  have  sunk 
into  oblivion.  Few  satirists  can  reckon  on  perma- 
nent popularity,  and  the  poems  of  Wolcot  were  in 
their  nature  of  an  ephemeral  description ;  while  the 
recklessness  of  his  censure  and  ridicide,  and  the 
want  of  decency,  of  principle,  and  moral  feeling,  that 
characterises  nearly  the  wliole,  precipitated  their 
downfall.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Somers'  Town  on 
the  Uth  January  1819,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  in 
the  churehyard  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  dose  to 
the  grave  of  Butler.  Wolcot  was  equal  to  Churdiill 
as  a  satirist,  as  ready  and  versatile  in  his  powers, 
and  possessed  of  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  as 
well  as  a  rich  vein  of  fancy  and  humour.  Some  of 
his  songs  and  serious  effusions  are  tender  and  pleas- 
ing; but  he  could  not  write  long  without  sliding 
into  the  ludicrous  and  burlesque.  His  critical  acute- 
ness  is  evinced  in  his  Odes  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
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midani,  and  in  yarioof  apanages  Mattered  through- 
out his  works ;  while  his  ease  and  felicity,  both  of 
expression  and  illustration,  are  remarkable.  In  the 
following  terse  and  lively  Unes,  we  hare  a  good  ca- 
ricature portrait  of  Dr  Johnson's  style : — 

I  own  I  like  not  Johnson's  turgid  st  jle. 
That  giTes  an  inch  the  importance  of  a  mile, 
Casts  of  manure  a  wagon-load  around. 
To  nuse  a  simple  daisj  from  the  ground  ; 
Uplifts  the  club  of  Hercules — ^for  what! 
To  crush  a  butterfly  or  brain  a  gnat ; 
Creates  a  whirlwind  from  the  earth,  to  draw 
A  goose's  feather  or  exalt  a  straw ; 
Sets  wheels  on  wheels  in  motion — such  a  clatter 
To  force  up  one  poor  nipperkin  of  water ; 
Bids  ocean  labour  with  ^mendous  roar. 
To  heave  a  cockle-shell  upon  the  shore ; 
Alike  in  CTenr  theme  his  pompous- art, 
HeaTen's  awful  thunder  or  a  rumbling  cart  t 

[^Advice  to  Landicc^  PauUen,'] 

Whate'er  you  wish  in  landscape  to  excel, 

London  8  the  rery  place  to  mar  it ; 
BelieTe  the  oracles  I  teU, 

There's  yexy  little  landscape  in  a  garret. 
Whate'er  the  flocks  of  fleas  jou  keep, 
rris  badly  copying  them  for  goats  and  sheep ; 
And  if  you'll  take  the  poet's  honest  word, 
A  bug  must  make  a  miserable  bird. 

A  rushlight  in  a  bottle's  neck,  or  stick, 
111  represents  the  glorious  orb  of  mom ; 

Nay,  though  it  were  a  candle  with  a  wick, 
'Twould  be  a  representative  forlorn. 

I  think,  too,  that  a  man  would  be  a  fool. 
For  trees,  to  copy  legs  of  a  joint  stool ; 

Or  even  by  tnem  to  represent  a  stump : 
Also  by  broomsticks — which,  though  well  he  rig 
Each  with  an  old  fox-coloured  wig. 

Must  make  a  very  poor  autumnal  clump. 

Toull  say, '  Yet  such  ones  oft  a  person  sees 
In  many  an  artist's  trees ; 
And  in  some  paintings  we  have  all  beheld 
Qreen  baize  hath  surely  sat  for  a  green  field : 
Bolsters  for  mountains,  hills,  and  wheaten  mows ; 
Cats  for  ram-goats,  and  curs  for  bulls  and  cows.' 

All  this,  my  lads,  I  freely  grant ; 

But  better  things  firom  you  I  want. 

As  Shakspeare  says  (a  bard  I  much  approve), 

*  List,  list  I  oh  listl  if  thou  dost  painting  love.' 

Claude  painted  in  the  open  air ! 
Therefore  to  Wales  at  once  repur. 

Where  scenes  of  true  magnificence  youll  find  ; 
Besides  this  great  advanta^ — if  in  debt. 
You'll  have  with  creditors  no  t£te-k-tete ; 

So  leave  the  bull-dos  bailiffs  all  behind ; 
Who,  hunt  vou  with  what  noise  they  may. 
Must  hunt  for  needles  in  a  stack  of  hay. 

JTie  PUgrimM  and  the  Peat. 

A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  good. 

Were  ordered  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine. 
Who  at  Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,  stone,  wood. 

And  in  a  curled  white  wig  looked  wondrous  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  these  sad  rogues  to  travel. 
With  something  ii^heir  shoes  mudi  worse  than  gravel : 
In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse. 
Hie  priest  had  ordered  peas  into  their  shoes. 


A  nostrum  famous  in  old  popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  that  stunk  with  crimasj 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt. 

That  popish  parsons  for  its  powen  exalt. 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  sweet. 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  oflT  on  the  same  day. 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray ; 

But  very  different  was  their  ^eed,  I  ipo4  i 
One  of  the  sinners  galloped  on, 
Li^t  as  a  bullet  firom  a  gun ; 

The  other  limped  as  if  ne  had  been  shofc. 

One  saw  the  Virgin,  soon  peecavi  cried ; 

Had  his  soul  whitewashed  all  so  clever. 
When  home  again  he  nimbly  hied. 

Made  fit  wiSi  saints  above  to  live  fax 


In  cominff  back,  however,  let  me  say. 
He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  half  way. 
Hobbling  with  outstretched  hams  and  bending 
Cursing  the  souls  and  1[)odies  of  the  peas ; 
His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brow  in  sweat, 
Deep  sympathising  with  his  groaning  feet. 

'How  nowl'  the   light-toed  whitewashed    pil^im 
broke, 

*  You  luy  lubber!' 
'  Confound  it  I'  cried  the  t'other,  * 'tis  no  joke; 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock. 

Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 

Excuse  me,  Virsin  Maiy,  that  I  swear: 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there ; 
No !  to  the  4cvil  my  sinful  soul  must  go^ 
For  hang  me  if  I  ha'n't  lost  every  toe  t 

But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain — 

What  power  hath  worked  a  wonder  for  your  Um 
Whilst  i,  just  like  a  snail,  am  crawlinc. 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawlinc^ 

Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woesi 

How  is't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go, 

Merry  as  if  nought  had  happened,  bum  ye?* 
*  Why,' cried  the  other,  grinning,  'you  must  knov, 
That  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  joumqr* 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my 


I* 


The  Apple  Dumpiingt  imd  a  Kmg. 

Once  on  a  tin^e,  a  monarch,  tired  with  whooping 
Whipping  and  spurring, 
Happy  in  worrying 
A  poor  defenceless  Iwrmless  buck 
(The  horse  and  rider  wet  as  muck). 
From  his  hiffh  consequence  and  wisdom  stooj^ag^ 
Entered  through  curiosity  a  cot. 
Where  sat  a  poor  old  woman  and  her  pot. 

The  wrinkled,  blear-eyed,  good  old  granny. 
In  this  same  cot,  illumed  by  many  a  cranny. 

Had  finished  apple  duroplincs  for  her  pot : 
In  tempting  row  the  naked  dumplings  lay, 
When  to !  the  monarch,  in  his  usual  way. 

Like  Ughtning  spoke,  'What's  thul  what'k  thkl 
what,  what  V 

Then  taking  up  a  dum^ng  in  his  hand. 
His  eyes  with  admiration  did  expand ; 

And  oft  did  majesty  the  dumpliug  grapple :  be  cried, 
'  Tis  monstrous,  monstrous  hard,  indeed  ! 
What  makes  it,  pray,  so  hard !'    The  dame  replied. 

Low  curtsying, '  Please  your  iuajei»ty,  the  apjde.' 
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*  Voy  tatoniahing  indeed  I  itnuage  thing  I' 
(Turning  tlie  dumpling  round)  rejoined  the  king. 

'  "Tb  moe(  eztnordmaiy,  then,  all  this  ia — 
It  beat!  Pinette'a  coi^arinc  all  to  piecei : 
Strange  I  ihonld  nerer  of  a  dumpling  dream  I 
But,  goody,  tell  me  whexe,  where,  where's  the  leam  V 

'  Sir,  there'a  no  leam,'  quoth  she ;  '  I  nerer  knew 
That  folka  did  apple  dumplings  tew;* 

*  No  1*  cried  the  staring  monarch  vrith  a  grin ; 

*  How,  how  the  derii  got  the  apple  in  t' 

On  which  the  dame  the  curious  scheme  rerealed 
Bj  which  the  apple  laj  so  slj  concealed, 

Which  made  Uie  Solomon  of  Britain  start ; 
Who  to  the  palace  with  fiill  speed  repaired, 
And  queen  nnd  princesses  so  beauteous  scared 

All  with  the  woflders  of  the  dumpling  art. 
Then  did  he  labour  one  whole  week  to  nhow 

The  wisdom  of  an  apple-dumpling  maker ; 
And,  lo  I  so  deep  was  nu^esty  in  dough. 

The  palace  seemed  the  lodging  of  a  boker ! 

Wkilbrtad*9  Brewery  vinied  by  their  Majettiei* 

Full  of  the  art  of  brewing  beer, 

The  monaich  heard  of  Whitbread's  fame ; 

Quoth  he  unto  the  queen, '  My  dear,  my  dear, 
Whitbread  hath  got  a  marTellou<4  great  name. 

Charly,  we  must,  must,  muHt  see  Whitbread  brew — 

Rich  as  us,  Charlj,  richer  than  a  Jew. 

Shame,  shame  we  hare  not  yet  hid  brewhouse  seen  !' 

Thus  sweetly  said  the  king  unto  the  queen ! 

Red  hot  with  noTeltj's  delightful  rage. 
To  Mister  Whitbread  forth  he  sent  a  page. 

To  say  that  mi^esty  proposed  to  view. 
With  thixtt  of  wondrous  knowledge  deep  inflamed. 
His  Tats,  and  tubs,  and  hops,  and  hogHheads  fiuned. 

And  leam  the  noble  secret  how  to  brew. 

Of  such  undreamt-of  honour  proud. 
Host  rerVently  the  brewer  bowed  ; 
So  humbly  (so  the  humble  story  eoes). 
He  touched  e'en  iarajirma  with  his  nose ; 

Then  aud  unto  the  page,  highi  Billy  Ramus, 

*  Happy  aie  we  that  our  git^tt  king  should  name  ua 
As  worthy  unto  majestj  to  show 

How  we  poor  Chiswell  people  brew.' 

Away  sprung  Billy  Ramus  ^uick  as  thought : 
To  mMeaty  the  welcome  tidmgs  brought. 
How  Whitbread,  staring  stood  like  any  stake, 
And  trembled ;  then  the  civil  things  he  said  ; 
On  which  the  king  did  smile  and  nod  hisi  head ; 
For  monarcha  l&e  to  see  their  subjects  quake ; 

Sodi  horron  unto  kings  most  pleasant  are, 

Proclaiming  rereienoe  and  humility : 
Hi^  thoughts,  too,  all  these  shaking  fits  declare, 

Of  kingly  grandeur  and  great  capability  1 

PMple  of  worship,  wealth,  and  birth. 
Look  on  the  humbler  sons  of  earth. 

Indeed  in  a  most  humble  light,  God  knows! 
High  stations  are  like  Dover's  towerins  cliffs. 
Where  ships  below  appear  like  little  pkiifii. 

The  people  walking  on  the  strand  like  crows. 

Muse,  sine  the  atir  that  happy  Whitbread  made : 
Poor  gentleman !  moat  tembfy  afraid 

He  ahould  not  charm  enough  his  guests  divine. 
He  cave  his  muds  new  aprons,  gowns,  and  smocks ; 
Ana  lo !  two  hundred  pounds  were  spent  in  frocks. 

To  make  the  apprentices  and  draymen  fine : 
Busy  aa  honea  in  a  field  of  clover, 
Doga,  cats,  and  chairs,  and  stools,  were  tumbled  over, 
Amidat  the  Whitbread  rout  of  preparation. 
To  tnal  the  loftj  ruler  of  the  nation. 


Now  moved  king,  queen,  and  princesses  so  grand. 
To  visit  the  first  brewer  in  the  land ; 
Who  sometimes  swills  his  beer  and  erinds  his  meat 
In  a  snug  comer,  christened  Chiswell  Street; 
But  oftener,  charmed  with  fiishionable  air. 
Amidst  the  gaudy  great  of  Portman  Square. 

Lord  Aylesbury,  and  Denbigh's  lord  also. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montague  likewise. 

With  Lady  Harcourt  joined  the  raree  show. 
And  fixed  all  Smithfield's  wond'ring  eyes : 

For  lo!  a  greater  show  ne'er  graced  those  quarterly 

Since  Mary  roasted,  just  like  crabe,  the  martyrs. 

Thus  was  the  brewhouse  filled  with  gabbling  noiae^ 
Whilst  dravmen,  and  the  brewer's  Iwys, 

Devoured  the  questions  that  the  king  did  ask ; 
In  different  parties  were  they  staring  seen, 
Wond'ring  to  think  they  saw  a  king  and  queen ! 

Behind  a  tub  were  some,  and  some  behind  a  cask. 

Some  draymen  forced  themselves  (a  pretty  luncheon) 

Into  the  mouth  of  many  a  gaping  puncheon : 

And  through  the  bung-hole  winked  with  curious  eye, 

To  view  and  be  assured  what  sort  of  things 
Were  princesses,  and  queens,  and  kings, 

For  whose  most  lofly  station  thoufuuids  sigh  t 
And  lo  I  of  all  the  gaping  puncheon  clan, 
Few  were  the  mouths  that  had  not  got  a  man ; 

Now  majesty  into  a  pump  so  deep 
Did  with  an  opera-glass  so  curious  peep : 
Examining  with  care  each  wond'rous  matter 
That  brought  up  water  1 

Thus  have  I  seen  a  magpie  in  the  street, 
A  chattering  bird  we  often  meet, 
A  bird  for  curiosity  well  known. 

With  head  awry. 

And  cunning  eye. 
Peep  knowingly  into  a  marrow-bone. 

And  now  his  curious  majesty  did  stoop 

To  count  the  nails  on  every  hoop ; 

And  lo  I  no  single  thing  came  in  his  way. 

That,  full  of  deep  research,  he  did  not  say, 

•  What's  this !  hae  hae !  What's  that !  What's  thla  I 

What's  that  r 
So  quick  the  words  too,  when  he  deigned  to  speak. 
As  if  each  syllable  would  break  its  neck. 

Thus,  to  the  world  of  great  whilst  others  crawl. 
Our  sov 'reign  peeps  into  the  world  oitmaU: 
Thus  microscopic  geniuses  explore 

Things  that  too  oft  the  public  scom  ; 
Yet  swell  of  useful  knowledges  the  store, 

By  finding  systems  in  a  peppercorn. 

Now  boasting  Whitbread  serious  did  declare^ 

To  make  the  majesty  of  Ensland  stare. 

That  he  had  butts  enough,  he  knew. 

Placed  side  by  side,  to  reach  to  Kew ; 

On  which  the  king  with  wonder  swiflW  cried, 

'  What,  if  they  reach  to  Kew,  then,  side  by  side, 

What  would  they  do,  what,  what,  placed  end  to  end  I* 
To  whom,  with  knitted  calculating  brow. 
The  man  of  beer  most  solemnly  did  vow. 

Almost  to  Windsor  that  they  would  extend : 
On  which  the  king,  with  wondering  mien. 
Repeated  it  unto  the  wondering  queen ; 
On  which,  quick  turning  round  his  haltered  head. 
The  brewer's  horse,  with  face  astonished,  neiehed  ; 
The  brewer's  dog,  too,  poured  a  note  of  thunder. 
Rattled  his  chain,  and  wagged  his  tail  for  wondec 

Now  did  the  king  for  other  beers  inquire. 
For  Calvert's,  Jordan's,  Thrale's  entire ; 
And  after  talking  of  these  different  beers. 
Asked  Whitbread  if  hia  porter  equalled  thein. 
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TILL  THE  PBnBKT  niO, 


This  WM  a  puzzling  disagreeing  question, 
Orating  like  arsenic  on  his  host's  digestion ; 
A  kind  of  question  to  the  Man  of  Cask 
That  eren  Solomon  himself  would  ask. 

Now  majesty,  alire  to  knowledge,  took 
A  reiy  prettj  memorandum  book, 
With  gUded  leares  of  asses'-skin  so  white^ 
And  in  it  legibly  began  to  write — 

jKismoroNoiMn* 

A  charming  place  beneath  the  gratei 
For  roasting  chestnuts  or  potates. 

Tis  hops  that  give  a  bitterness  to  beer, 

Hops  grow  in  Kent,  says  Whitbread,  and  elsewhete. 

Quare. 
Is  there  no  cheaper  stuff  I  where  doth  it  dwell  t 
Would  not  horse-aloes  bitter  it  as  well  I 

To  tiT  it  soon  on  our  small  beer— « 
'Tuiil  save  us  several  pounds  a-year. 

To  remember  to  foiget  to  ask 
Old  Whitbread  to  my  houae  one  day. 

Mem. 

Not  to  forget  to  take  of  beer  the  cask^ 
The  brewer  off<»ed  me,  away. 

Now,  having  pencilled  his  remarks  eo  shrewd. 
Sharp  as  the  point  indeed  of  a  new  pin. 

His  mi^esty  his  watch  most  safely  viewed. 
And  then  put  up  his  asses'-skin. 

To  Whitbread  now  deigned  mi^esty  to  say, 

*  Whitbread,  are  all  your  horses  foud  of  hay  1' 
'  Yes,  please  your  majesty,'  in  humble  notes 
The  brewer  answered — *  Also,  sire,  of  oats ; 
Another  thing  my  horses,  too,  maintains. 
And  that,  an't  please  your  majesty,  are  grains.' 

' Oratns,  grains!'  said  majesty, '  to  fill  their  crops? 
Grains,  grains  I — that  comes  from  hops— yes,  hops, 

hops,  hops  f 
Here  was  the  king,  like  hounds  sometimes,  at  fault — 
'  Sire,'  cried  the  humble  brewer,  *give  me  leave 
Your  sacred  majesty  to  undeceive ; 
Grains,  sire,  are  never  made  from  hops,  but  malt.' 

'  True,'  said  the  cautious  monarch  with  a  smile, 

*  From  malt,  malt,  malt — I  meant  malt  all  the  while.' 
'  Yes,'  with  the  sweetest  bow,  rejoined  the  brewer, 

'  An't  please  your  majesty,  ^ou  did,  I'm  sure.' 
'  Yes,'  answered  majesty,  with  quick  reply, 

*  I  did,  I  did,  I  did,  I,  I,  I,  I.' 

Now  did  the  king  admire  the  bell  so  fine, 

That  daily  asks  the  draymen  all  to  dine ; 

On  which  the  bell  rung  out  (how  veiy  proper  I) 

To  show  it  was  a  bell,  and  had  a  clapper. 

And  now  before  their  sovereign's  curious  ey^— 
Parents  and  children,  fine  fat  hopeful  sprigs. 

All  snuffling,  squinting,  grunting  in  their  stye- 
Appeared  the  brewers  tribe  of  handsome  pigs ; 

On  which  the  observant  man  who  fills  a  throne^ 

Declared  the  pigs  were  vastly  like  his  own  ; 

On  which  the  brewer,  swallowed  up  in  joys, 

Fear  and  astqnishment  in  both  his  eyes, 

His  soul  brimful  of  sentiments  so  loyal. 
Exclaimed, '  0  heavens  I  and  can  my  swine 
Be  deemed  by  majesty  so  finet 

Heavens !  can  my  pigs  compare,  sire,  with  pigs  royal  I' 

To  which  the  king  assented  with  a  nod ; 

On  which  the  brewer  bowed,  and  said, '  Good  God  f 

Then  winked  significant  on  Miss, 

Significant  of  wonder  and  of  bliss^ 


Who,  bridling  in  her  chin  divine. 
Crossed  her  fair  hands,  a  dear  old  maid. 
And  then  her  lowest  curtsy  made 

For  such  high  honour  done  her  father's 

Now  did  his  majesty,  so  gracious,  say 
To  Mister  Whitbread  in  his  flying  way, 

*  Whitbread,  d'ye  nick  the  excisemen  now  and  thsn  t 
Hae  f  what  t  Miss  Whitbread 's  still  a  maid,  a  maidt 

What,  what's  the  matter  with  the  men ! 

D'ye  hunt ! — ^hae,  hunt  f    No  no,  you  are  too  old ; 

You'll  be  lord-mayor — lord-mayor  one  day  ; 
Yes,  yes,  I've  heard  so ;  yes,  yes,  so  I'm  told ; 

Don't,  don't  the  fine  for  sheriff  pay ; 
rU  prick  you  every  year,  man,  I  aeclaie ; 
Yes,  Whitbread,  yes,  yes,  you  shall  be  lord-mayor* 

Whitbread,  d'ye  keep  a  coach,  or  Job  one,  pray! 

Job,  job,  that's  cneapest;  yes,  that's  best,  that's 
best 
You  putyour  liveries  on  the  draymen — ^hae  I 

Hae,  whitbread  1  you  have  feathered  well  your  nesL 
What,  what's  the  price  now,  hae,  of  all  your  stock  t 
But,  Whitbread,  what's  o'clock,  pray,  what's  o'clock  f 
Now  Whitbread  inward  said,  *  May  I  be  cunt 
If  I  know  what  to  answer  first.' 

Then  searched  his  bruns  with  ruminating  eye; 
But  e'er  the  man  of  malt  an  answer  found. 
Quick  on  his  heel,  lo,  majesty  turned  round. 

Skipped  oflT,  and  balked  the  honour  of  reply. 

Xord  Qttgory* 

[Boms  admired  this  bsUad  of  Wolootli,  sad  wrote 

the  ■ana  snhjaot] 


•Ah  ope.  Lord  Gregory,  thy  door, 

A  midnight  wanderer  sighs ; 
Hard  rush  the  rains,  the  tempests  roar. 

And  lightnings  cleave  the  skies.' 

*  Who  comes  with  wo  at  this  drear  night, 

A  pilgrim  of  the  gloom ! 
If  she  iniose  love  did  on(»  deliffht, 
My  cot  shall  yield  her  room.' 

*  Alas !  thou  heard'st  a  pilgrim  mourn 

That  once  was  prized  by  thee : 
Think  of  the  ring  by  yonder  bum 
Thou  gav'st  to  love  and  me. 

But  should'st  thou  not  poor  Marion  know, 

111  turn  my  feet  and  part ; 
And  think  the  storms  that  round  me  blow. 

Far  kinder  than  thy  heart.' 

May  Day, 

The  daisies  peep  from  every  field. 
And  violets  sweet  their  odour  yield ; 
The  purple  blossom  paints  the  thorn. 
And  streams  reflect  the  blush  of  mom. 
Then  lads  and  lasses  all,  be  gay. 
For  this  is  nature's  holiday. 

Let  lusty  Labour  drop  his  flail. 
Nor  woodman's  hook  a  tree  assail ; 
The  ox  shall  cease  his  neck  to  bow. 
And  Clodden  yield  to  rest  the  plougjh. 
Then  lads,  &c. 

Behold  the  lark  in  ether  float, 
While  rapture  swells  the  liquid  note  I 
What  warbles  he,  with  meny  cheer  I 
'  Let  Love  and  Pleasure  rule  the  yearl' 
Then  lads,  &c 

Lol  Sol  looks  down  with  radiant  eye^ 
And  throws  a  smile  around  his  sky ; 
Embracing  hill,  and  vale,  and  stream. 
And  wanning  nature  with  his  beam. 
Thenladsu^ 
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had  stated  that  the  poemB  were  the  production  of  a 
youth  of  WTenteen,  published  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating his  future  studies,  and  enabling  him '  to  pursue 
tho»e  inclinations  whidi  might  one  daj  plaoe  him 
in  an  honourable  station  in  the  scale  of  society.' 
Such  a  declaration  should  hare  disarmed  the  seTeritj 
of  criticism;  but  the  rolume  was  contemptuous! j 
noticed  in  the  Montlily  Reriew,  and  Henry  felt  the 
most  exquisite  pain  from  the  unjust  and  ungenerous 
critique.  Fortunately  the  rolume  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr  Southey,  who  wrote  to  the  young  poet  to 
encourage  him,  and  other  firiends  sprung  up  to  suc- 
cour his  genius  and  procure  for  him  what  was  the 
darling  object  of  his  ambition,  admission  to  the  uni- 
▼ersity  of  Cambridge.  His  opinions  f(Hr  some  time 
inclined  to  deism,  without  any  taint  of  immorality ; 
but  a  fellow-student  put  into  his  hands  Scott's 
*  Force  of  Truth,'  and  he  soon  became  a  decided 
convert  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
He  resolTed  upon  devoting  his  life  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  them,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Simeon,  Cambridge, 
procured  for  him  a  sizarship  at  St  John's  college. 
This  benevolent  dergjrman  further  promised,  with 
the  aid  of  a  friend,  to  supply  him  with  £30  annually, 
and  his  own  family  were  to  fbmish  the  remainder 
necessary  for  him  to  go  through  college.  Poetry 
was  now  abandoned  for  severer  studies.  He  com- 
peted for  one  of  the  university  scholarships,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  term  was  pronounced  the  first  man 
of  his  year.  *  Twice  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
following  year,  being  again  pronounced  first  at  the 
great  college  examination,  and  also  one  of  the  three 
best  theme  writers,  between  whom  the  examiners 
could  not  decide.  The  college  offered  him,  at  their 
expense,  a  private  tutor  in  mathematics  during  the 
long  vacation ;  and  Mr  Catton  (his  tutor),  by  pro- 
curing for  him  exhibitions  to  the  amount  oif  £66 
per  annum,  enabled  him  to  give  up  the  pecuniary 
assistance  which  he  had  received  ftom  Mr  Simeon 
and  other  friends.**  Tliis  distinction  was  purchased 
at  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  life.  *  Were  I,'  he  said, 
*to  paint  Fame  crowning  an  under- graduate  after 
the  senate-house  examination,  I  would  represent 
him  as  concealing  a  death's  heaid  under  the  mask  of 
beauty.'  He  went  to  London  to  recruit  his  shattered 
nerves  and  spirits ;  but  on  his  return  to  college,  he 
was  so  completely  ill  that  no  power  of  medicine 
could  save  him.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October 
1806.  Mr  Southey  continued  his  regard  for  White 
after  his  untimely  death.  He  wrote  a  sketch  of  his 
life  and  edited  his  Remains,  which  proved  to  be 
highly  popular,  passing  through  A  great  number  of 
editions.  A  tablet  to  Henry's  memory,  with  a 
medallion  by  Chantrcy,  was  placed  in  All  Saints' 
church,  Cambridge,  by  a  young  American  gentle- 
man, Mr  Francis  Boot  of  Boston,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription — so  expressive  of  the  tenderness 
and  regret  universally  felt  towards  the  poet — by 
Professor  Smyth : — 

Warm  with  fond  hope  and  learning's  sacred  flame, 
To  Orauta's  bowers  the  youthful  poet  came ; 
Unconquered  powers  the  immortal  mind  displayed. 
But  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decayed. 
Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  ami  in  his  cell  retired, 
'  The  martyr  student  faded  and  expired. 
Oh  !  genius,  taste,  and  piety  sincere. 
Too  early  lost  midst  studies  too  severe ! 
Foremost  to  mourn  was  generous  Southey  seen. 
He  told  the  tale,  and  showed  what  White  had  been ; 
Nor  told  in  vain.    Far  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave 
A  wanderer  came,  and  sought  the  poet's  grave : 
On  yon  low  stone  he  saw  his  lonely  name. 
Ana  raised  this  fond  memorial  to  his  fame. 

•  floattMorlB  Itanoir  pnflzfld  to  Rsmalns  of  H.  K.  Wbtta. 


Byron  has  also  consecrated  somebeaotilbl  liaee  to  the 
memory  of  Whitei  Mr  Soatb^  conaiderB  that  the 
death  of  the  young  poet  is  to  be  lamanted  as  a  Ion 
to  English  literature.  To  aodety,  and  partknlarlf 
to  the  church,  it  was  a  greater  misfbrtiiiie.  The 
poetry  of  Henir  was  all  written  belbre  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  hence  should  not  be  severely  judged. 
It  compared,  however,  with  the  straim  of  Cowley  or 
Chatterton  at  an  earlier  a^  il  wiH  be  seen  to  be  in- 
ferior in  this,  that  no  indicatioiis  are  given  of  grest 
fiitnre  genius.  There  are  no  seeds  or  traoei  of  graod 
conceptions  and  designs,  no  flragmenti  of  wild  ori- 
ginal imagination,  as  in  the  'mmrvenoiis  boy'  of 
Bristol  His  poetry  is  fluent  and  correct,  distin- 
guished by  a  plaintive  tenderness  and  reflection,  aid 
pleasing  powers  of  fkncy  and  description.  Whether 
force  and  originality  would  have  come  with  manhood 
and  learning,  is  a  point  which,  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  Byron  (a  very  difl^rent  mind),  may  fidrir 
be  doubt»L  It  is  enough,  however,  for  Henry  Kirlie 
White  to  have  afibrded  one  of  the  finest  examples  on 
record  of  youthAil  talent  and  peraererancse  devoted 
to  the  purest  and  noblest  ohjecta. 

To  an  Early  P^varoee. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire ! 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nuned  in  whirling  storms, 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when  young  Springfirst  questioned  Winter's iwij, 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight. 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale, 

Unnoticea  and  alone. 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  rirtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  stonns 
Of  chill  adrersity  ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

^\^lile  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows. 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast. 

And  hardens  her  to  heta 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 

Sotune^ 

What  art  thou.  Mighty  One  I  and  where  thy  seat  I 
Thou  broodest  on  the  calm  that  cheent  the  laiidi, 
And  thou  dost  bear  within  thine  awful  hands 

The  rolUnff  thunders  and  the  lightninss  fleet ; 

Stem  on  thy  dark-wrought  car  of  cloud  and  wind. 
Thou  guid'st  the  northern  storm  at  night's  disd 

noon, 
Or,  on  the  red  wing  of  the  fierce  monsoon, 

Disturb'st  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  Ind. 

In  the  drear  silence  ot  ue  polar  span 
Dost  thou  repose  I  or  in  the  solitude 

Of  sultry  tracts,  where  the  lone  caravan 

Hears  nightly  howl  the  tiger's  hungry  brood  I 

Vain  thotignt !  the  confines  of  his  throne  to  tiacs 

Who  glows  through  all  the  fields  of  boundlea 

The  Star  ofBethUhem. 

When  manihalled  on  the  nightly  plun. 
The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky ; 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train. 
Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye. 

Hark  I  hark  I  to  God  the  chorus  breaks 
From  every  host,  from  every  fern ; 

But  one  alone  the  Sariour  speaks, 
li  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
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OMt  OH  tlM  nging  mm  I  rode, 

Hm  ftonn  WM  Umd — the  night  wis  dark ; 
Hie  ooeftD  Tttwned — end  rudelj  blowed 

IBs  wind  that  toaed  m j  foundering  bark. 

Diep  hoDor  then  mj  Titale  fhne, 
Death-etraok,  I  oeaaed  the  tide  to  ttem ; 

When  tnddenly  a  star  arose. 
It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  n^  gnide^  my  light,  mj  all, 
It  bade  my  dark  foreoodings  cease ; 

ind  throng  the  storm  and  cumgers'  thnll. 
It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Now  safelj  moored — ^my  perils  o'er, 
ni  sing,  first  in  ni^^t's  diadem, 

For  erer  and  for  er^rmore. 
The  Star-the  Star  of  Bethlehem  I 

A  Hfmmfor  Family  Wohk^ 

0  Lord !  another  day  is  flown. 

And  we,  a  lonely  oand, 
Are  met  once  more  before  thy  throne, 

To  bless  thy  fostering  hand. 


And  wilt  thou  bend  a  listening  ear 

To  praises  low  as  onrs? 
Thou  wilt  I  for  thou  dost  lore  to  hear 

The  song  which  meekness  pouis. 

And,  Jesns,  thoa  thy  smiles  wilt  deign, 

As  we  before  thee  pray ; 
For  thou  didst  bless  the  infant  train. 

And  we  are  less  than  they. 

0  let  thy  grace  perform  its  part. 

And  let  contention  cease ; 
And  shed  abroad  in  evexy  heart 

Thine  ererlasting  peace  t 

Thns  chastened,  cleansed,  entirely  thine, 

A  flock  by  Jesus  led ; 
The  Son  of  Holiness  shall  shine 

In  glory  on  our  head. 

And  thou  wilt  turn  our  wandering  feet. 

And  thou  wilt  bless  our  way ; 
nil  worlds  shall  fade,  and  faith  shall  greet 

The  dawn  of  lasting  day. 

TkeChrutiad, 
[OBOctndfaig  stsnas,  written  shortly  before  his  dseth.] 

thas  far  hare  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme. 
With  self-rewardinf  toil ;  thus  far  have  sung 

)fjndlike  deeds,  far  loftier  than  beseem 
The  lyre  which  I  in  early  days  have  strung ; 
And  DOW  my  spirits  faint,  and  I  hare  hung 

lie  shell,  that  solaced  me  in  laddest  hour. 
On  the  dark  cjpiess ;  and  the  strings  which  rung 
With  Jesus'  praise,  tiieir  harpings  now  are  o'er, 

when  the  breeie  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  heard 
no  more. 

knd  must  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  again  t 

Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay  t 
Oil  Thou  friio  Tiritest  the  sons  of  men. 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray, 

One  little  space  prolong  mr  mournful  day ; 
toe  little  lapse  suspend  Siy  last  decree  1 

I  am  a  youthful  trareller  in  the  way, 
nd  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee, 

I  with  Death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I  am 
free. 


J%t  Shipwncked  SoHtarft  8(mg,^To  tk€  NiglU. 

Thou,  spirit  of  the  spangled  night ! 
I  woo  thee  from  the  wa^-tower  hi^ 
Where  thou  dost  sit  to  guide  the  burk 
Of  lonely  mariner. 

The  winds  are  whistling  o'er  the  wbldi^ 
The  distant  main  is  moaning  low ; 
Come,  let  us  sit  and  weaye  a  song-- 
A  melancholy  song  I 

Sweet  is  the  scented  ^e  of  mom, 
And  sweet  the  noontide's  fenrid  beaaif 
But  sweeter  far  the  solemn  calm 
That  marks  thy  mournful  reign* 

Pre  passed  here  man^  a  lonelT  year. 
And  nerer  human  Toice  hare  heard ; 
I'Te  passed  here  many  a  lonely  year 
A  solitary  man. 

And  I  hare  lingered  in  the  shade. 
From  sultry  noon's  hot  beam ;  and  I 
Have  knelt  before  ray  wicker  door, 
To  sing  my  erening  song. 

And  I  hare  hailed  the  gray  mom  high 
On  the  blue  mountain's  misty  brow. 
And  tried  to  tune  my  little  reed 
To  hymns  of  harmony. 

But  never  could  I  tune  my  reed. 
At  mora,  or  noon,  or  ere,  so  sweet 
As  when  upon  the  ocean  shore 
I  hailed  thy  star-beam  mild. 

The  day-sprinff  brings  not  joy  to  me. 
The  moon  it  whispers  not  of  peace  I 
But  oh !  when  darknen  robes  the  heaTfOi^ 
My  woes  are  mixed  with  joy. 

And  then  I  talk,  and  often  think 
Aerial  Toices  answer  me ; 
And  oh  I  I  am  not  then  alone — 
A  Bolitaiy  man. 

And  when  the  blustering  winter  winds 
Howl  in  the  woods  that  clothe  my  care^ 
I  lay  me  on  my  lonely  mat, 

And  pleasant  are  my  dreams. 

And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  wife ; 
And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  child ; 
She  gives  rae  back  my  little  nome. 
And  all  its  placid  joys. 

Then  hateful  is  the  moraing  hour 
That  calls  me  from  the  dream  of  blisSy 
To  find  mjTself  still  lone,  and  hear 
The  same  dull  sounds  again. 

JAKSfl  GRAHAMS. 

The  Ret.  James  Grahame  was  bom  in  Glasffow 
in  the  year  1765.  He  studied  the  law,  and  practised 
at  the  Scottish  bar  for  several  years,  but  afterwarda 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  suc- 
cessively curate  of  Shipton,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
of  Sedgefleld,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  HI  health 
compeUed  him  to  abandon  his  curacy  when  his  vir- 
tues and  talents  had  attracted  notice  and  rendered 
him  a  popular  and  useful  preacher ;  and  on  reyisit- 
ing  Scotland,  he  died  on  the  14th  of  September  1811. 
The  works  of  Grahame  consist  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scodtmd,  a  dramatic  jpoem  published  in  1801;  Tie 
Sabbath,  Sabbath  Waikt, Biblieal Pictwree,  TheBird$ 
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JAMES  OIUHAMB. 


Tbe  people  risiug  »iiig,  *  with  harp,  with  harp, 
Aii'l  Toice  of  |triuJiiH ;'  hanuotiiouitly  attuned 
The  various  voices  blend  ;  the  long-drawn  aisles, 
At  evtry  clone,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 
And  now  the  tubes  a  softened  stop  controls  ; 
In  M>fter  harmony  the  people  join, 
While  liquid  whispers  from  jon  orphan  band, 
Recall  the  soul  from  adoration's  trance. 
And  iill  the  eye  with  pity's  gentle  team. 
A;^in  the  organ-peal,  loud,  rolling,  meets 
The  hallelujahs  of  the  quire.    Sublime 
A  thousand  notes  sjmphoniouslj  ascend, 
A»  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 
In  air,  soaring  heaTenward :  afar  thej  float. 
Wafting  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch : 
R*lsed  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close. 
Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still :  his  heart  is  cheered ; 
He  smiles  on  death ;  but  ah !  a  wish  will  rise — 
*  Would  I  were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof! 
No  lukewanu  accents  from  my  lips  should  flow  ; 
Af  7  heart  would  sing ;  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 
>Iy  steps  should  thither  turn  ;  or,  wandering  far 
In  solitaxy  naths,  where  wild  flowers  blow, 
There  would  I  bless  His  name  who  led  me  forth 
From  death's  dark  rale,  to  walk  amid  those  sweets — 
Who  giTes  the  bloom  of  health  once  more  to  glow 
Upon  this  cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye? 

It  is  not  onlv  in  the  sacred  firme 
That  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  High ; 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands, 
The  vaulted  firmament.     Far  in  the  woods. 
Almost  beyond  the  sound  of  citr  chime, 
At  interrals  heard  through  the  breezeless  air ; 
When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  move, 
Sare  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray ; 
Where  not  a  flow'ret  bends  its  little  stalk, 
Sare  when  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom — 
There,  n^t  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love. 
The  man  of  God  will  pass  the  &fcbbath-noon ; 
Silence  h\%  praise :  his  disembodied  thoughts, 
IxMMed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  ascend 
Beyond  the  empyreaL 

Nor  jet  less  pleasing  at  the  hearenly  throne. 
The  sabbath  senrice  of  the  shepherd  boy  I 
1  n  some  lone  glen,  where  erery  sound  is  lulled 
To  slumber,  sare  the  tinkling  of  the  rill, 
r)r  bleat  of  lamb,  or  horering  falcon's  cxy. 
Stretched  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son ; 
Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold. 
And  wonders  why  he  weeps :  the  Tolume  closed. 
With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  sings 
The  sacixrd  lays,  his  weekly  lesson  conned 
With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof, 
Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  worth 
Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 
Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen, 
l*he  shephex3-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 
Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  bands 
Retnming  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer. 
In  peace  they  home  resort.    Oh,  blissful  days  ! 
Wlien  all  men  worship  God  as  conscience  wills. 
Far  other  times  our  fathers'  mndsires  knew, 
A  virtuous  race  to  godliness  derote. 
Wh*t  though  the  sceptic's  scorn  hath  dared  to  soil 
The  record  of  their  £une !    What  though  the  men 
(H  worldly  minds  hare  dared  to  stigmatise 
The  sister-cause.  Religion  and  the  Law, 
With  Superstition's  name! — ^yet,  yet  their  deeds, 
I'heir  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death — 
Thew  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live,  these  shall 
<  >n  hi-xtory's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 
I'o  latest  times.     Perha^  some  bard,  whose  muse 
1)ii4daiii!«  the  servile  stram  of  fashion's  quire, 
May  celf  hrate  their  unambitious  names. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy,  every  hour 
They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doomed 


To  death— old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maids. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy  ;    but  tfiiU  mom 
On  which  the  angel  said, '  See  where  the  Lord 
Was  laid,'  joyous  arose — to  die  that  day 
Was  bliss.     Long  ere  the  dawn,  bv  devious  ways, 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreaiy  wastes,  they 

sought 
The  upland  moors,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks. 
Dispart  to  different  seas.     Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scooped,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  strangers  seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye :  in  solitudes  like  these 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws ; 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear  (one  of  the  array 
That  in  the  times  of  old  had  scathed  the  rose 
On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 
The  infatuate  monaroh  and  his  wavering  host. 
Yet  ranged  itself  to  aid  his  son  dethroned), 
The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God 
By  Cameron  thundered,  or  by  Renwick  poured 
In  gentle  stream :  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise ;  the  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad. 
And  on  the  distant  cairns,  the  watcner's  ear 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-bonie  note. 
But  years  more  gloomy  followed,  and  no  more 
The  assembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day, 
To  worship  Goa,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  save  when  the  wintry  storm  raved  fierce. 
And  thunder-peals  compelled  the  men  of  blood 
To  couch  within  their  dens ;  then  dauntlessly 
The  scattered  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  dell 
By  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice. 
Their  faithful  pastor's  voice :  he  by  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book. 
And  words  of  comfort  s[»ake :  over  their  souls 
His  accents  soothing  came — as  to  her  young 
The  heath-fowl's  plumes,  when  at  the  close  of  eve 
She  gathers  in  mournful  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings,  close  nestling  'neath  her  breast 
They  cherished  cower  amid  the  pur])lc  blooms. 

But  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dale, 
The  house  of  prayer  ititelf,  no  place  inspires 
Emotions  more  accordant  with  the  day. 
Than  does  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest. 
Of^  at  the  close  of  CTening-praver,  the  toll. 
The  funeral-toll,  announces  solenmly 
The  service  of  the  tomb ;  the  homeward  crowds 
Divide  on  either  hand  :  the  pomp  draws  near ; 
The  choir  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing, 
'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  tke  life.' 
Ah  me!  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white. 
They  tell  a  mournful  tale ;  some  blooming  friend 
Is  gone,  dead  in  her  prime  of  years — 'twas  she. 
The  poor  man's  friend,  who,  when  she  could  not  give. 
With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could ; 
With  angcl-tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye. 
That  ne'er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  prayed 
For  longer  life,  with  heart  resigned  to  die — 
Rejoiced  to  die,  for  happy  visions  blessed 
Her  voyage's  Isist  days,  and  hovering  round. 
Alighted  on  her  soul,  giving  presage 
That  heaven  was  nigh.    Oh  what  a  burst 
Of  rapture  from  her  lips  1  what  tears  of  joy 
Her  heavenward  eyes  suffused!  Those  eyes  are  closed; 
Yet  all  her  loveliness  is  not  yet  flown  : 
She  smiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold  pale  face 
Retains  that  smile ;  as  when  a  waveless  lake. 
In  which  the  wintry  stars  all  bright  appear. 
Is  sheeted  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice. 
Still  it  reflects  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged. 

Unruffled  by  the  breeze  or  sweei)ing  blast. 

•  ♦  • 
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TIU.THB 


Oh  Scotland  I  much  I  lore  thy  tranquil  dales ; 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  ray  delight. 
Wandering  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs ; 
Or  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-haired  man. 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat  or  little  field, 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer — 
To  ble8s  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward  years 
His  children  are  about  him :  sweet,  meantime. 
The  thrush  that  sines  upon  the  aged  thorn. 
Brings  to  his  yiew  the  days  of  youthful  years, 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  think 
His  journey  near  a  close ;  heaven  is  his  home. 

And  he  who  cried  to  Lazarus  '  Come  forth !' 
Will,  when  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 
Call  forth  the  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 
(Transformed  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
Ecstatic  hope!  belief!  conviction  firm  ! 
How  grateful  'tis  to  recollect  the  time 
When  hope  arose  to  faith  !     Faintly  at  first 
The  heavenly  voice  is  heard.    Then  by  degrees 
Its  music  sounds  perpetual  in  the  heart. 
Thus  he,  who  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
Has  dwelt  in  city  crowds,  wandering  afield 
Betimes  on  Sabbath  mom,  ere  yet  the  spring 
Unfold  the  daisy's  bud,  delighted  hears 
The  first  lark's  note,  faint  yet,  and  short  the  song. 
Checked  by  the  chill  ungeuial  northern  breeze ; 
But,  as  the  sun  ascend**,  another  springs. 
And  still  another  soars  on  loftier  wing. 
Till  all  o'erhead,  the  joyous  choir  un8«»en. 
Poised  welkin-high,  harmonious  fills  the  air. 
As  if  it  were  a  link  'tween  earth  and  hea?eu. 

[A  Spring  Sabbath  Wall.] 

Most  earnest  was  his  voice !  most  mild  his  look. 

As  with  raised  hands  ho  blessed  his  parting  flock. 

He  is  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  poor ; 

He  thinks  not  of  himself ;  his  Master's  words, 

•  Feed,  feed  my  sheep,'  are  ever  at  his  heart. 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 

Oh  how  I  love  with  melted  soul  to  leave 

The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 

Alone!  What  though  the  opeinTi<,'  sprinij  be  chill ! 

What  though  the  lark,  checked  in  his  airy  path. 

Eke  out  his  song,  perched  on  the  fallow  clod. 

That  still  o'ertops  the  blade !  What  though  no  branch 

Have  spread  its  foliage,  save  the  willow  M'aiid, 

That  dips  its  pale  leaves  in  the  swollen  stream  ! 

What  though  the  clouds  ofl  lower!  their  threats  but  end 

In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 

Of  moss-couched  violet,  or  interrupt 

The  merle's  dulcet  pipe — melodious  bird  ! 

He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  sloe- thorn  spray 

(Whose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf), 

Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infant  year. 

Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook  to  which  my  steps 
Have  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  1  roamed. 
Unheeding  where — so  lovely,  all  around, 
The  works  of  God,  arraye<i  in  vernal  smile ! 

Ofb  at  this  season,  musing  I  prolong 
My  devious  range,  till,  sunk  from  view,  the  sun 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast 
And  wing  unquivering  of  the  wheeling  lark. 
Descending  vocal  from  her  latest  flight, 
While,  disregardful  of  yon  lonely  star — 
The  harbinger  of  chill  night's  glittering  host — 
Sweet  redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants 
In  datultoxy  stxaina  his  evening  hymn. 


lA  Summer  SabbcOh  Walk.} 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness  ;  it  calma 

My  heart :  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  thew  elm 

That  throw  across  the  stream  a  raovelen  shade. 

Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks  ; 

How  peaceful  every  sound  ! — the  ring-dove't  plaint, 

Moaned  from  the  forest's  gloomiest  retreat. 

While  every  other  woodland  lay  is  mute, 

Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  nert. 

And  from  the  root-sprigs  trills  her  ditty  clear — 

The  grasshopper's  ott-pausing  chirp — the  boa. 

Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee. 

That  soon  as  loosed  booms  with  full  twang  away^— 

The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal 

Scared  from  the  shallows  by  my  paMing  tread. 

Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  Lere  and  thcie 

A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  ]gay 

The  treacherous  surface,  while  the  quick-eyed  trout 

Watches  his  time  to  spring  ;  or  from  above. 

Some  feathered  dam,  purveying  'mong  the  boogltt, 

Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  pluinelesa  brood 

Bears  off  the  prize.    Sad  emblem  of  man's  lot  1 

He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf 

(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lozked) 

Elate  upon  ambition's  gaudy  wings, 

Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and  worse, 

Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream. 

And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape. 

Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while. 

Mistakes  the  inverted  image  of  the  sky 

For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 

Now,  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Among  the  hills,  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  tunis  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach, 
Tanded  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots, 
With  brier  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray, 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dingle,  ghtd  I  mount 
Into  the  o|>en  air  :  grateful  the  breeze 
That  fans  my  throbbing  temples  !  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below  :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  I 
But,  oh !    more   sweet  the    thought,  heart-soothii^ 

thought. 
That  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale. 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
And  blessing  him  who  gave  the  Sabbath-day. 
Yes  !  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wandeni  f<»tll 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows,  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline,  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  boon 
Which  proudly ^n  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  discerned. 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  with  ferny  leaves, 
And  thinly  strewed  with  heath-bells  up  and  down. 

Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  lef^  the  glenS| 
Each  mountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  traced 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  ( 
As  on  the  topmost  ridge  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush  !  the  torrent's  channel  diy. 
Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  echo's  haunt. 
But  hark  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along  I 
Tis  from  yon  heath-roofed  shieling ;  now  it  dki 
Away,  now  rises  full  ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He,  who  listens  to  the  hallelujalis 
Of  choiring  seraphim,  delights  to  hear ; 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,  of  guileless  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Behold  the  *wy  ! 
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Jambs  graiume. 


The  jrranditire  and  the  MUit ;  h\»  silvery  locks 
Beam  iu  the  parting  raj  ;  before  him  lies, 
l^pon  the  smooth-cropt  sward,  the  open  book, 
11  is  comfort,  staj,  and  erer-new  delight ; 
'U'hile  heedless  at  a  side,  the  lisping  bo^ 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightlj  shares  his  couch. 

[An Avimtn Sabbath  WalkJ] 

Wlien  homeward  bands  their  sereral  wajs  disperse, 

I  lore  to  linger  in  the  narrow  field 

Of  rest,  to  wander  round  from  tomb  to  tomb. 

And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below. 

Sad  sighs  the  wind  that  from  these  ancient  elms 

Shakes  showers  of  leares  upon  the  withered  grass  : 

The  sere  and  jellow  wreaths,  with  eddying  sweep. 

Fill  up  the  furrows  'tween  the  hillocked  graves. 

But  list  that  moan !  'tis  the  poor  blind  man's  dog, 

His  guide  for  manj  a  day,  now  come  to  mourn 

The  master  and  tlie  friend— conjunction  rare  I 

A  man,  indeed,  he  was  of  gentle  soul. 

Though  fared  to  brare  the  deep  :  the  lightning's  flash 

Had  dimmed,  not  dosed,  his  mild  but  sightless  eyes. 

He  was  a  welcome  guest  through  all  his  range 

(It  was  not  wide)  ;  no  dog  would  bay  at  him  : 

Children  would  run  to  meet  him  on  his  way. 

And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 

His  knee,  and  wonder  at  hifi  oft-told  tales. 

Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 

The  rushy  c^  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  : 

And  I  have  seen  him  lay  his  tremulous  hand 

Upon  tb^  heads,  while  silent  mored  his  lips. 

Peace  to  thy  spirit,  that  now  looks  on  me 

Perhaps  wiUi  greater  pity  than  I  felt 

To  see  thee  wandering  darklinf  on  thy  way. 

But  let  me  quit  this  melancholy  spot, 
And  roam  whenre  nature  gives  a  parting  smile. 
As  jet  the  blue  beUs  linger  on  uie  sod 
That  oopse  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woods 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears. 
Flowers  faintly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  perfume. 
But  fruits,  not  blossoms,  form  the  woodland  wreath 
That  circles  Autumn's  brow.    The  ruddy  haws 
Now  clothe  tiie  half-leafed  thorn ;  the  bramble  bends 
Beneath  its  jetty  load ;  the  hazel  hangs 
With  auburn  bunches,  dipping  in  the  stream 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o'erflow 
The  leaf-strewn  Muiks :  ofl,  statue-like,  I  gaie. 
In  racancj  of  thou^t,  upon  that  stream. 
And  diaae,  with  drauning  eje,  the  eddjing  foam. 
Or  rowan's  clustered  branch,  or  harvest  sheaf^ 
Borne  rapidlj  adown  the  dixzjing  flood. 

lA  WkUer  Sabbath  Walk.] 

How  daoling  white  the  snowy  scene  I  deep,  deep 
The  stillness  of  the  winter  Sabbath  daj— 
Not  eren  a  foot-fiall  heard.    Smooth  are  the  fields. 
Each  hollow  pathwaj  level  with  the  plain  : 
Hid  are  Uie  bushes,  save  that  here  and  there 
Are  seen  the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  broom. 
High-rid«d  the  whirled  drift  has  almost  reached 
The  powdered  kej-stone  of  the  church-jard  porch. 
Mute  hangs  the  hooded  bell ;  the  tombs  lie  Duried  ; 
No  step  approaches  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  flickering  fall  is  o'er :  the  cloudls  disperse. 
And  show  Um  sun,  hung  o'er  the  welkin's  veige, 
Shooting  a  bright  but  ineflfectual  beam 
On  all  Uie  sparkling  waste.    Now  is  the  time 
To  visit  nature  in  her  grand  attire. 
Though  perilous  the  mountainous  ascent, 
A  noble  recompense  the  danger  brings. 
How  beautiful  the  plain  stretched  £»  below, 
Unraried  ^ugh  it  be,  save  bj  jon  stream 
With  asnre  windings,  or  the  leafless  wood  I 
But  what  th«  bcMity  <tf  the  plain,  compared 
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To  that  sublimity  which  reigus  enthroned. 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  divine. 
Among  yon  rocky  fella  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  most  adventurously  bold  1 
There  silence  dwells  profound ;  or  if  the  cry 
Of  high-poised  eagle  oreak  at  times  the  hush. 
The  mantled  echoes  no  response  return. 

But  let  me  now  explore  the  deep-sunk  delL 
No  foot-print,  save  the  covey's  or  the  flock's. 
Is  seen  along  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
Still  rear  the  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
Beware,  je  shepherds,  of  these  treaoierous  haontiy 
Nor  linger  there  too  long :  the  wintry  daj 
Soon  closes ;  and  full  oft  a  heavier  fall. 
Heaped  bj  the  blast,  fills  up  the  sheltoed  glen, 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow-coved  waj  I    Oh,  then, 
Your  helpless  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot, 
And  keep  them  on  the  bleak  hill's  stormy  side. 
Where  night-winds  sweep  the  gathering  inft  awaj : 
So  the  great  Shepherd  leads  the  heavenlj  flock 
From  faithless  pleasures,  full  into  the  storms 
Of  life,  where  long  thej  bear  the  bitter  blast. 
Until  at  length  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 
Bedimmed  with  showers ;  then  to  the  pastures  green 
He  brings  them  where  the  quiet  waters  glide, 
The  stream  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  soul. 

A  Scottish  Ctmntry  Wedding. 
[From  *  British  Oeorgics.*] 

Now,  'mid  the  general  glow  of  opening  blooms. 
Coy  maidens  blush  consent,  nor  slight  the  gift 
From  neighbouring  fair  brought  home,  tUl  now  ith 

fused. 
Swains,  seize  the  sunnj  hours  to  make  jour  haj, 
For  woman *8  smiles  are  fickle  as  the  skj : 
Bespeak  the  priest,  bespeak  the  minstrel  too. 
Ere  May,  to  wedlock  hostile,  stop  the  banns. 

The  appointed  daj  arrives,  a  blithesome  daj 
Of  festive  jollity ;  yet  not  devoid 
Of  soft  regret  to  her  about  to  leave 
A  parent's  roof ;  yes,  at  the  word,  join  hands, 
A  tear  reluctant  starts,  as  she  beholds 
Her  mother's  looks,  her  father's  silverj  hairsi 
But  serious  thoughts  take  flight,  when  from  the  barn^ 
Soon  as  the  bands  are  knit,  a  jocund  sound 
Strikes  briskly  up,  and  nimble  feet  beat  fast 
Upon  the  earthen  floor.    Through  many  a  reel 
With  various  steps  uncouth,  some  new,  some  old. 
Some  all  the  dancer's  own,  with  Highland  flings 
Not  void  of  grace,  the  lads  and  lasws  strive 
To  dance  each  other  down  ;  and  oft  when  quite 
Forespent,  the  fingers  merrily  cracked,  the  bound, 
The  rallying  shout  well-timed,  and  sudden  change 
To  sprightlier  tune,  revive  the  fiagging  foot. 
And  make  it  feel  as  if  it  tripped  in  air. 

When  all  are  tired,  and  all  his  stock  of  reels 
The  minstrel  o'er  and  o'er  again  has  run, 
The  cheering  flagon  circles  round ;  meanwhile, 
A  softened  tune,  and  slower  measure,  flows 
Sweet  from  the  strings,  and  stills  the  boisterous  joy. 
Maybe  The  Bonny  Broom  of  Cowdenknowea 
(If  simply  played,  though  not  with  master  hand). 
Or  Patie'i  Mifl,  or  Buth  Aboon  Traquair^ 
Inspire  a  tranquil  gladness  through  the  breast ; 
Or  that  most  mournful  strain,  the  sad  lament 
For  Flodden-field,  drives  mirth  from  every  face^ 
And  makes  the  firmest  heart  strive  hard  to  curb 
The  rising  tear ;  till,  with  unpausing  bow, 
The  blithe  strathspey  springs  up,  reminding  some 
Of  nights  when  Gow's  old  arm  (nor  old  the  tale). 
Unceasing,  save  when  reekin<i  cans  went  round. 
Made  heart  and  heel  leap  li^ht  as  bounding  roe. 
Alas!  no  more  shall  we  bchuld  that  look 
So  venerable,  yet  so  blent  with  mirth, 
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And  festire  joj  sedate ;  that  ancient  garb 
Unyaried — tartan  hose  and  bonnet  blue ! 
No  more  shall  beauty's  partial  eye  draw  forth 
The  full  intoxication  of  his  strain. 
Mellifluous,  strong,  exuberantly  rich! 
No  more  amid  the  pauses  of  the  dance 
Shall  he  repeal  those  measured,  that  in  days 
Of  other  yean  could  soothe  a  falling  prince. 
And  light  his  visage  with  a  transient  smile 
Of  melancholy  joy — like  autumn  sun 
Gilding  a  sere  tree  with  a  passing  beam ! 
Or  play  to  sportive  children  on  the  green 
Dancing  at  gloaming  hour ;  or  willing  cheer. 
With  strains  unbouffht,  the  shepherd's  bridal  day  I 

But  light  now  fainnff,  glimmering  candles  shine 
In  ready  chandeliers  of  moulded  clay 
Stuck  round  the  walls,  displaying  to  the  view 
The  ceiling  rich  with  cobwebnlrapexy  hung. 
Meanwhile,  from  mill  and  smiddy,  field  and  bam, 
FrMh  groups  come  hastening  in ;  but  of  them  all. 
The  miller  bears  the  grte,  as  rafter  high 
He  leaps,  and,  lighting,  shakes  a  dusty  cloud  all  round. 

In  hannless  merriment,  protracted  long, 
The  hours  glide  by.    At  last,  the  stocking  thrown. 
And  duly  every  gossip  rite  performed. 
Youths,  maids,  and  matrons,  take  their  several  ways ; 
While  drouthy  carles,  waiting  for  the  moon. 
Sit  down  again,  and  quaff  till  daylight  dawn. 

T%e  Impretted  Sailor  Boy. 

[From  the  *Bfrds  of  Scotland.'] 

Low  in  a  glen, 
Down  which  a  little  stream  had  furrowed  deep, 
'Tween  meeting  birchen  boughs,  a  shelvy  channel, 
And  brawling  mingled  with  the  western  tide ; 
Far  up  that  stream,  almost  beyond  the  roar 
Of  storm-bulged  breakers,  foaming  o*er  the  rocks 
With  furious  dash,  a  lowly  dwelling  lurked. 
Surrounded  by  a  circlet  oi  the  stream. 
Before  the  wattled  door,  a  greensward  plat. 
With  daisies  gay,  pastured  a  playful  lamb ; 
A  pebbly  path,  deep  worn,  led  up  the  hill. 
Winding  among  the  trees,  by  wheel  untouched. 
Save  when  the  winter  fuel  was  brought  home — 
One  of  the  poor  man's  yearly  festivals. 
On  every  side  it  was  a  sheltered  spot. 
So  high  and  suddenly  the  woody  steeps 
Arose.    One  only  way,  downward  the  stream. 
Just  o'er  the  hollow,  'tween  the  meeting  boughs. 
The  distant  wave  was  seen,  with  now  and  then 
The  glimpse  of  passing  sail ;  but  when  the  breeze 
Crested  the  distant  wave,  this  little  nook 
Was  all  so  odm,  that,  on  the  limberest  spray. 
The  sweet  bird  chanted  motionless,  the  leaves 
At  times  scarce  fluttering.    Here  dwelt  a  pair, 
Poor,  humble,  and  content ;  one  son  alone. 
Their  William,  happy  lived  at  home  to  bless 
Their  downward  years ;  he,  simple  youth. 
With  boyish  fondness,  fancied  he  could  love 
A  seaman's  life,  and  with  the  fishers  sailed, 
To  tiy  their  ways  far  'mone  the  western  bles, 
Far  as  St  Kilda's  rock-walled  shore  abrupt. 
O'er  which  he  saw  ten  thousand  pinions  wheel 
Confused,  dimming  the  sky :  these  dreary  shores 
Gladly  he  left — he  had  a  homeward  heart : 
No  more  his  wishes  wander  to  the  waves. 
But  still  he  loves  to  cast  a  backward  look, 
And  tell  of  all  he  saw,  of  all  he  learned ; 
Of  pillared  Staffa,  lone  lona's  isle, 
Where  Scotland's  kings  are  laid ;  of  Lewis,  Skye, 
And  of  the  nuunland  mountain-circled  lochs ; 
And  he  would  sing  the  rowers  timing  chant 
And  chorus  wild.     Once  on  a  summer's  eve. 
When  low  the  sun  behind  the  Highland  hills 
Was  almost  set,  he  sung  that  song  to  cheer 


The  aged  folks ;  upon  the  inverted  queni 
The  father  sat ;  the  mother's  spindle  hung 
Forgot,  and  backward  twirled  the  half-spun  thread ; 
Listening  with  partial,  well-pleased  look,  the  gaied 
Upon  her  son,  and  inly  blettied  the  Lord, 
That  he  was  safe  returned.    Sudden  a  noim 
Bursts  rushing  through  the  trees ;  a  glance  of  tted 
Dazzles  the  eye,  and  fierce  the  savage  band 
Glare  all  around,  then  single  out  their  prey. 
In  vain  the  mother  claiqis  her  darling  boy ; 
In  vain  the  sire  offers  their  little  all : 
William  is  bound ;  they  follow  to  the  shore, 
Implore,  and  weep,  and  pray ;  knee-deep  they  stand. 
And  view  in  mute  despair  the  boat  recede. 

To  My  Son. 

Twice  has  the  sun  commenced  bis  aonnal  mmd. 
Since  first  thy  footsteps  tottered  o'er  the  gnrand ; 
Since  first  thy  tongue  was  tuned  to  blen  mine  cai^ 
By  faltering  out  the  name  to  fathera  dear. 
Oh !  nature's  language,  with  her  looks  oombiiiedy 
More  precious  far  than  periods  thrice  r^ned ! 
Oh!  sportive  looks  of  love,  devoid  of  gitil% 
I  prize  you  more  than  beauty's  magic  tmilt; 
Yes,  in  that  face,  unconscious  of  its  chann^ 
I  gaze  with  bliss  unmingled  with  alarm. 
Ah,  no !  full  oft  a  bodiiiff  horror  flies 
Athwart  my  fancy,  uttenng  fateful  crieR. 
Almighty  Power  I  his  harmless  life  defieady 
And,  if  we  part,  'gainst  me  the  mandate  tend. 
And  yet  a  wish  will  rise — would  I  migfat  Ut«^ 
Till  added  yearn  his  memoir  firmnem  give! 
For,  oh  !  it  would  a  joy  in  death  impart 
To  think  I  still  survived  within  his  heMt ; 
To  think  hcUl  cast,  midway  the  vale  of  yesn^ 
A  retrospective  look  bedimmed  with  t«acs, 
And  tell,  regretful,  how  I  looked  and  spoke ; 
What  walks  I  loved,  where  grew  my  favourite  osk; 
How  gently  I  would  lead  him  by  the  hand ; 
How  gently  use  the  accent  of  command ; 
AV^'hat  lore  I  taught  him,  roaming  wood  and  wild, 
And  how  the  man  descended  to  the  child ; 
How  well  I  loved  with  him,  on  Sabbath  mom, 
To  hear  the  anthem  of  the  vocal  thorn. 
To  teach  religion,  uiiallied  to  strife. 
And  trace  to  him  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life. 

But  far  and  farther  still  my  view  I  bend. 
And  now  I  see  a  child  thy  steps  attend ; 
To  yonder  churchyard-wall  thou  tak'st  thy  way. 
While  round  thee,  ])lea8ed,  thou  see'st  the  infant  play ; 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tears  suffuse  thine  eves. 
Pointing,  thou  tell'st  him.  There  thy  grandsire  lies. 

The  Thanktgiving  off  Cape  Trafalgar, 

Upon  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave. 
The  floating  tomb  that  heaves  above  the  brave. 
Soft  sighs  the  gale  that  late  tremendoas  roared, 
Wlielniing  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  sword. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaceful  thundor  calls 
The  victor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walls. 
And  from  the  ramparts,  where  their  comrades  ieU, 
The  mingled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  swell : 
Fast  they  ascend,  from  stem  to  stem  they  ^uead. 
And  crowd  the  engines  whence  the  lightnings  fped : 
The  white-robed  priest  his  upraised  hands  extmi ; 
Hushed  is  each  voice,  attention  leaning  bends ; 
Then  from  each  prow  the  grand  hosannas  rise, 
Float  o'er  the  deep,  and  hover  to  the  skies. 
Heaven  fills  each  heart ;  yet  home  will  oft  inti«ds, 
And  tears  of  love  celestial  joys  exclude. 
The  wounded  man,  who  hears  the  soaring  straiBi 
Lifts  his  pale  visage,  and  foi^^ets  his  pain : 
Wliile  parting  spirits,  minf  Img  with  the  lay, 
On  halleli\jahs  wing  their  heftyenward  waj. 
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livings  then  in  his  gift,  tolling  him  at  tlie  same 
time,  with  an  oath,  that  he  was  as  like  Parson 
Adams  as  twelve  to  a  dozen.  The  poet  now  married 
a  young  lady  of  Suffolk,  the  object  of  an  early  at- 
tachment, and  taking  the  curacy  of  Stathem,  ad- 
joining Belvoir  castle,   he  bade  adieu  to  the  ducal 
mansion,  and  transferred  himself  to  the   humble 
parsonage  in  the  village.    Four  happy  years  were 
spent  in  this  retirement,  when   the  poet  obtained 
the  exchange  of  his  two  small  livings  in  Dorset- 
shire for  two  of  superior  value  in  the  vale  of  Bel- 
Toir.    Crabbe  remained  silent  as  a  poet  for  many 
years.    *  Out  of  doors,*  says  his  son,  *  he  had  always 
some  object  in  view — a  flower,  or  a  pebble,  or  his 
note-book  in  his  hand ;  and  in  the  house,  if  he  was 
not  writing,  he  was  reading.    He  read  aloud  ver>' 
often,  even  when  walking,  or  seated  bv  the  side  of 
his  wife  in  the  huge  old-fashioned  one-liorsc  chaiM?, 
heavier  than  a  modem  chariot,  in  whicli  they  usually 
were  conveyed  in  their  little  excursions,  and  the 
conduct  of  which  he,  from  awkwardness  and  absence 
of  mind,  prudently  relinquished  to  my  mother  on 
all  occasions.*      In   1807  he  publiahed  his  Paruth 
JfegittteTf  which  had  been  previously  submitted  to 
Mr  Fox,  and  parts  of  this  poem  (especially  the  story 
of  Phoebe  Dawson)  were  the  last  compositions  of 
their  kind  that  *  engaged  and  amused  the  caiMicious. 
the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind  of  this  great  man.* 
The  success  of  this  work  was  not  only  decided,  but 
nearly  unprecedented.     In   1810  he  came  forward 
with   The  Boroughy  a  poem  of  tlie  same  class,  and 
more  connected  and  comjilete  ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  producvd  his   Tales  in    Verse^  containing 
perhaps  tlie  finest  of  all  his  humble  hut  happy  deli- 
neations of  life  and  character.     *  The  public  voii-e,* 
says  his  biographer,  *  was  again  highly  favourable, 
and  some  of  these  relations  were  spoken  of  with  the 
utmost  warmth  of  commendation,  as,  the  Parting 
Hour,  the  Patron,  Edward  IShon-,  and  the  Confidant.' 
In  1814  the  Duke  (►f  Kntland  appointed  him  to  the 
living  of  Trowbridge,   in  Wiltshire,  and  he   went 
thither  to  reside.     His  income  amounted  to  alxmt 
£800  per  animm,  a  large  ivortion  of  which  lie  8i)ent 
in  charity.     He  still  cmitinued  his  attachment  to 
literature,  and  in  1817  and  1818,  was  engaged  on  his 
last  great  work,  the  Talis  oj  tlie  Hall.     '  He  fancied 
that  autunni  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  favourable 
season  for  him  in  the  comix)sition  of  poetry ;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  efiect  of  a  sudden  fall  of 
snow  that  apiienred  to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.*    In  1819  the  Tales  were  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Murray,  who,  for  them  and  the  re- 
maining copyright  of  all  Crablie's  previous  poems, 
gave  the  munificent  sum  of  £3000.     In  an  account 
of  the  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  these  cqpyrights, 
written  by   Mr  Moore  for  the  life  of  his  brother 
poet,  we  have  the  following  amusing  illustration  of 
Crabbe's  simplicity  of  manner  : — *  When  he  received 
the  bills  for  £3000,  we  (Moore  and  Rogers)  earnestly 
advised  that  he  should,  without  di'lay,  deposit  them 
in  some  safe  hands  ;  but  no — he  must  **  take  them 
with  him  to  Trowbridge,  and  show  them  to  his  son 
John.     Tliey  would  hardly  believe  in  his  good  luck 
at  home  if  they  did  not  see  the  bills.'*    On  his  way 
down  to  Tr<iwbridge,  a  friend  at  Sjdisbury,  at  whose 
house  he  rested  (Mr  Everett,  the  banker),  seeing 
that  he  carried  these  bills  l(N)sely  in  his  vaistcoat 
pocket,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
them  for  him  ;  but  with  equal  ill  success.     **  There 
was  no  fear,"  he  said,  **  of  his  losing  them,  and  he 
must  show  them  to  his    son    John.**  *      Another 
poetical  friend,  Mr  CampU'll,  who  met  him  at  this 
time  in  London,  remarks  of  him — *His  mildness  in 
literar}'  argument  struck  me  with   surprise  in  so 
Item  a  poet  of  nature,  and  I  could  not  but  contrast 


the  unassumingness  of  his  manners  with  the  origi- 
nality of  his  ])ower8.     In  what  may  be  called  the 
ready-money  small-talk  of  conversation,  bis  facility 
might  not  perhaps  seem  equal  to  the  known  calibre 
of  his  talents ;  but  in  the  progress  of  conrersatioD,  I 
recollect  remarking  that  there  was  a  rigilant  shrewd- 
ness that  almost  eluded  you,  by  keeping  its  watch 
so  quietly.*    This  fine  remark  is  characteristic  of 
Crabbe's  genius,  as  well  as  of  his  manners.     It 
gathered  its  materials  slowly  and  silently  with  in- 
tent but  unobtrusive  observation.    The  *  Tales  of 
the  Hall'  were  rec-eived  with  that  pleasure  sod  ap- 
probation due  to  an  old  and  estatiished  favourite, 
but  with  less  enthusiasm  than  tome  of  his  previotis 
works.     In  1822,  the  now  venerable  poet  paid  a 
visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  to  the  city  itself^  he  sooo 
got  wearied  of  the  New  Town,  but  could  amose 
himself  for  ever  in  the  Old.    His  latter  years  were 
spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  snd 
in  the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse.     His  at- 
tachment to  botany  and  geology  seensed  to  increase 
with  age ;  and  at  threescore  and  ten,  he  was  busy, 
cheerful,  and  affectionate.     His  death  took  plsce  at 
Trowbridge  on  the  3d  of  February  1832,  and  hii 
parishioners  erected  a  monument  to  his  memofy  in 
the  church  of  tliat  place,  where  he  had  ofliciated  for 
nineteen  years.    A  complete  collection  of  his  works, 
with  some  new  pieces  and  an  admirable  memoir, 
was  published  in  1 834  by  his  son,  the  Rer.  6.  Crabbe. 
The  '  Village,*  'Parish  Register,' and  shorter  tales 
of  Crablie  are  his  most  popular  productiona    The 
'  Tales  of  the  Hall  *  are  less  interesting.     Th^  relate 
principally  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  the 
poet  was  not  so  happy  in  describing  thc^  pecu- 
liarities as  when  supporting  his  character  of  the 
poet  of  the  poor.      Some  of  the  episodes,  however, 
arc  in  his  best  style — Sir  Owen  D^ale,  Ruth,  Hkii, 
and  other  stories,  are  all  marked  with  tlie  peculiar 
genius  of  Crabbe.    The  redeeming  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  genius  was  its  fidelity  to  nature,  even 
when  it  was  dull  and  unprepossessing.     His  powtr 
of  observation  and  description  might  be  limitLd,  but 
his  pictures  have  all  the  force  of  dramatic  represen- 
tation, and  may  be  compared  to  those  actual  snd 
existing  models  which  the  sculptor  or  punter  works 
from,   instead  of  vague  and    general   conceptkms. 
They  arc  often  too  itue^  and  human  nature  being  ex- 
hibited in  its  naked  reality,  with  all  its  defects,  and 
not  through  the    bright  and  alluring  medium  of 
romance  or  imagination,  our  vanity  is  shocked  and 
our  pride  mortified.     His  anatomy  of  charai*ter  and 
passion  harrows  up  our  feelings,  and  leaves  as  in 
the  end  sad  and  ashamed  of  our  common  nature. 
The  personal  circumstances  and  experience  of  the 
poet  affected  the  bent  of  his  genius.     He  knew  bow 
untrue  and  absurd  were  the  pictures  of  rural  life 
which  figured  in  poctr>'.    His  own  youth  was  dark 
and  painful — spent  in  low  society,  amidst  want  and 
misery,  irascible  gloom  and  passion.    Latteriy,  be 
had  more  of  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  social  life 
at  his  command  than  Cowper,  his  rival  as  a  domestic 
painter.    He  not  only  could  have  *  wheeled  his  waik 
round,*  *  let  fall  the  curtains,  and,  with  the  bnbUiiif 
and  loud  hissing  urn'  on  the  table  *  welcome  peacefiu 
evening  in,'  but  the  amenities  of  refined  and  mteUec- 
tual  society  were  constantly  present  with  him,  or  st 
his  call.    Yet  he  did  not,  like  Cowper,  attempt  to 
describe  them,  or  to  paint  tlieir  manifold  channa 
When  he  took  up  his  pen,  his  mind  turned  to  Ald- 
l>orough  and  its  wild  amphibious  race — to  the  parish 
workhouse,  where  the  wheel  hummed  doleful  through 
the  day — to  erring  damsels  and  luckless  swains,  the 
pn-y  of  overseers  or  justices— or  to  the  haunts  of 
desperate   poachers    and    smugglers*   gipsies    tnd 
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lltaae  Aahford,  a  NobU  Peasant.} 
[Prom  the  •  Paridi  Register.'] 

Next  to  theae  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean. 
His  truth  unquestioned  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid ; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  looked  dismayed: 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face; 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approyed. 
Cheerful  he  seemed,  and  gentleness  he  loved; 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resigned. 
And  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind: 
Were  others  jojful,  he  looked  smiling  on, 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none; 
Good  he  refused  with  future  illjto  buy, 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh; 
A  friend  to  Tirtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  cnyy  stung,  no  jealousy  distressed; 
(Bane  of  the  poor !  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 
To  miss  one  »Tour  which  their  neighbours  fiiid) 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic-pride  removed ; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved : 
I  marked  his  action  when  his  infant  died. 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried ; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrowed  cheek. 
Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride. 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride; 
Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed. 
If  fate  should  call  hira,  Ashford  might  succeed; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few: 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gained. 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  trained ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coast. 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied. 
In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'ry's  whim; 
Christian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him; 
True  to  his  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday-shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct; 
'  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze. 
But  should  be  blind  and  lose  it  in  your  blaze.' 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort  to  complain, 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide, 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were  run. 
His  strength  departed  and  his  labour  done; 
When,  save  his  honest  fame,  he  kept  no  more; 
But  lost  his  wife  and  saw  his  children  poor; 
Twas  then  a  spark  of — say  not  discontent — 
Struck  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent: 

*  Kind  are  your  laws  ('tis  not  to  be  denied). 
That  in  yon  house  for  ruined  age  provide. 
And  they  are  just ;  when  young,  we  give  you  all, 
And  then  for  comforts  in  our  weakness  cadi. 
Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed. 
To  join  your  poor  and  eat  the  parish-bread? 
But  yet  I  linger,  loath  with  him  to  feed 
Who  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need: 
He  who,  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took. 
And  gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look  : 
On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend; 
See  him  with  joy  and  thank  him  as  a  friend; 
But  ill  on  him  who  doles  the  day's  supply, 
And  counts  our  chances  who  at  night  may  die  : 


Yet  help  me.  Heaven  !  and  let  me  not  oomplain 
Of  what  befalls  me,  but  the  fate  sustain.' 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resigned  hie  gnm; 
Daily  he  placed  the  workhouse  in  his  riew! 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  &te. 
He  dropt  expiring  at  his  oottage-gate. 

I  feet  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there; 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head; 
No  more  that  awful  glanoe  on  playful  wight 
Compelled  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight; 
To  fold  his  finffers  all  in  dread  the  while. 
Till  Mister  Atmford  softened  to  a  smile; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer. 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force)  are  there  : . ... 
But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more, 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

[Phc^  Dawton.'] 
[From  the  *  Puish  Register.*] 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw  at  Lanimas  fair. 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blocwomed  there; 
When  Phoebe  Dawson  gaily  crossed  the  green. 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen; 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired. 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  thou^  retired; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  displayed. 
And  case  of  heart  her  every  look  conreyt^i; 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  expreeeed. 
As  with  untutored  elegance  she  dressed; 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight. 
And  Phccbe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delist. 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gained. 
Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retained  ; 
Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display. 
They  wished  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wished  away; 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  place 
Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  from  disrace; 
But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  m  freedom  s  hour. 
With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power; 
When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would 
That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  fe^ 

At  length,  the  youth  ordained  to  more  her 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  preaaed; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known. 
And  pleased  by  manners,  most  unlike  her  own ; 
I^oud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  yvaagl 
Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade. 
He  served  the  squire,  and  brushed  the  ooat  be  made; 
Yet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  affcHd, 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he'd  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spent. 
And  growing  wealth : — she  sighed  and  looked  coBSset 

Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  croai  the  gncn, 
(Seen  by  but  few  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid) 
L(m1  by  the  lover,  walked  the  silent  maid : 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they  many  a  niSlk, 
Toyed  by  each  bank  and  trifled  at  each  atile; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  bli^ul  view. 
And  highly  coloured  what  he  strongly  drew. 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears. 
Dimmed  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tean: 
Thus  passed  the  allotted  hours,  till,  lingering  lale^ 
The  lover  loitered  at  the  master's  ptte; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu !  and  yet  would  stay, 
Till  chidden — soothed — iutreated — ^forced  away  I 
He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  complaii» 
And  oft  retire  and  oft  return  again ; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vexed  her  gentle  mind. 
The  grief  assumed  compelled  her  to  be  kind  I 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  craTS^ 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  fonare. 
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And  to  his  grief  and  penance  yielded  more 
Thau  his  presumption  had  required  before : — 

Ah !  fly  temptation,  yeuth;  refrain  !  refrain ! 

Each  yielding  maid  and  each  presuming  swain  1 
Lol  now  with  rad  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black, 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  bac^ 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains, 
And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains; 
Pinched  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread, 
Whoee  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  fled; 
Pale  her  parched  lips,  her  heary  eyes  sunk  low, 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  dumnels  flow; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again ; 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 
And  ereiir  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 
For  not  sJone  that  infant  in  her  arms. 
But  nearer  cause  her  anxious  soul  alarms ; 
With  water  burdened  then  she  picks  her  way. 
Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay; 
Till,  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound. 
And  deeply  plunges  in  the  adhesive  ground; 
Thence,  Dut  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes, 
A^liile  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes; 
For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'erflows. 
And  now  her  path  but  not  her  peace  she  gains. 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  Rhivering  with  her  pains; 
Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 
And  placing  first  her  innuit  on  the  floor. 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits; 
In  vain,  they  come,  she  feels  th«  inflating  grief. 
That  shuts  uie  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distressed. 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repressed ; 
The  neighbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 
With  aU  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 
Unfee'd,  die  calls  of  nature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  by  profit,  not  allured  by  praise ; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 
She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress  1  the  mourner  feels  thv  aid. 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

Bat  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  care  1 
lis  Phoebe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  fair; 
Who  took  her  lover  n>r  his  sparkling  eyes. 
Expressions  wann,  and  love-mspiring  lies : 
Compaadoin  first  assailed  her  gentle  heart 
For  all  his  sufiering,  all  his  bosom's  smart : 
'And  then  his  prayers  1  they  would  a  savage  move. 
And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love  :' 
But  ah !  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared. 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repaired; 
The  Pithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  torgot, 
A  captious  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  railing  till  he  saw  her  pained ; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gained ; 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mmd. 

Than  fly  temptation,  youth ;  resist !  refrain  I 

Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain  1 

IDream  qfthe  Condemned  Fdon,"} 

[From  *  The  Borough.*] 

Tes  I  e'en  in  sleep  the  impressions  all  remain. 
He  hears  the  sentence  and  he  feels  the  chain; 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury  when  he  shakes. 
And  loudly  cries,  *  not  guilty,'  and  awakes : 
Then  chilling  tremblings  o'er  his  body  creep, 
mi  worn-out  nature  is  compelled  to  sleep. 

Now  comes  the  dream  again  :  it  shows  each  scene. 
With  each  small  circumstance  that  comes  between — 
The  call  to  sufferinff,  and  the  very  deed — 
Then  otowds  go  wSk  him,  follow,  and  precede; 


Some  heartless  shout,  some  pity,  all  condemn. 
While  he  in  fancied  envy  looks  at  them  ; 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see. 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  whidb  then  will  be  ; 
A  priest  attends — it  seems  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight; 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  arrayed 
His  youthful  person,  where  he  knelt  and  prayed  ; 
Then,  too,  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  at  home. 
The  days  of  io^  ;  the  joys  themselves  are  come ; 
The  hours  of  innocence,  the  timid  look 
Of  his  loved  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took 
And  told  his  hope ;  her  trembling  joy  appears. 
Her  forced  reserve,  and  his  retreating  fears. 
All  now  are  present — ^'tis  a  moment's  fleam 
Of  former  sunshine — stay,  delightful  dream  I 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  guden  walk. 
Give  him  her  aim,  of  blessings  let  them  talk. 

Yes  I  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny's  smile  ; 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village  friend, 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield:  no,  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  euih  such  pleasure  in  his  mind: 
He  goes  through  shruDby  walks  these  friends  among. 
Love  in  their  looks  and  honour  on  the  tongue  ; 
Nay,  there's  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  shows, 
The  bloom  is  sofler,  and  more  sweetly  fflows  ; 
Pierced  by  no  crime,  and  urged  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require, 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through  the  green  lane,  then  linger  in  the  mead. 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom, 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild  bees  hum  ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they  pass, 
And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass. 
Where  dwarfish  flowers  among  the  gorse  are  spread. 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed  ; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their  way 
O'er  its  rough  bridge,  and  there  behold  the  bay; 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun. 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall,  and  slowly  run. 
The  ships  at  distance,  and  the  boats  at  hand  ; 
And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand. 
Counting  the  number,  and  what  kind  they  be. 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea  ; 
Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  tney  behold 
The  glittering  waters  on  the  shingles  rolled: 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design. 
Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine. 
And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading  flow, 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below ; 
With  all  thos»  bright  red  pebbles  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glittering  by ; 
Pearl  shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire, 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour  fire. 
Tokens  of  bliss  !    *  Oh,  horribte  I  a  wave 
Roars  as  it  rises — save  me,  Edward,  save  I' 
She  cries.    Alas !  the  watchman  on  his  way 
Calls,  and  lets  in — ^truth,  terror,  and  the  day  ! 

[Story  of  a  Betrothed  Pair  in  Bumble  Life,] 
[From  *  The  Botoagh.*] 

Tes,  there  are  real  mourners  ;  I  have  seen 
A  fair  sad  girl,  mild,  suflering,  and  serene; 
Attention  through  the  day  her  duties  claimed. 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aimed; 
Neatly  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  seemed  to  expect 
Pity  tor  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect; 
But  when  her  weuied  parents  sunk  to  sleeps 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep: 
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Then  to  her  mind  wm  all  the  pant  displayed. 
That  faithful  niemoiy  brings  to  sorrow's  aid  ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  jouth. 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestioned  truth ; 
In  every  place  she  wandered  where  they'd  be^ 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  scene 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say 
Each  time  he  sailed,  *This  once,  and  tnen  the 

day;* 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went. 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sailed,  and  great  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  sofUy  sleep,  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck  ; 
And  eyeiy  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know. 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow ; 
For  he  to  Greenland  sailed,  and  much  she  told 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold. 
Yet  saw  not  danger,  dancers  he'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  Kver  in  his  blood. 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushing  in  his  cheek. 
And  he,  too,  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak  ; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain. 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

He  called  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — *  Tliomas,  I  must  die  ; 
Would  I  could  see  my  »Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gazing  co  1  if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake. 
Yes,  I  must  die — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on ! 
Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone ; 
Oh,  five  me  that !  and  let  me  not  despair- 
One  last  fond  look— and  now  repeat  the  prayer.' 

He  had  his  wish,  and  more.     I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint — 
With  tender  fears  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and  half-succeeding,  said, 
'  Yes,  I  must  die ' — and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him ;  tender  thoughts  mean- 
time 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away  ; 
With  him  she  praved,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  ; 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer, 
Apart  she  sighed,  alone  shewed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  silt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seemed,  and  they  foi^t 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seemed  to  think. 
Yet  said  not  so — '  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink.' 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  beard ; 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair  ; 
Lively  he  seemed,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew. 
The  niendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall, 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  alL 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people---death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  pressed. 
And  fondly  whispered, '  Thou  must  go  to  rest' 
'  I  go,'  he  said,  but  as  he  spoke  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ; 
Then  gazed  aflrightened,  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dving  look  of  love,  and  all  was  pant. 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above. 
Neatly  engraved,  an  offering  of  her  love  : 


For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed. 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead. 
She  would  have  grieved  had  they  presumed  to  span 
The  least  assistance^'twas  her  proper  care. 
Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round. 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found ; 
Then  go  a^ain,  and  thus  her  hour  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy. 

[From '  Tsles*—- Loret^s  Jonmey.] 

On  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide. 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied: 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen. 
And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between: 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straitened  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide. 
That  frets  and  hurries  to  the  opposing  side; 
The  rushes  sharp  that  on  the  borders  grow. 
Bend  their  brown  flowerets  to  the  stream  below. 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow: 
Here  a  grave  Flora  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom, 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  bludi,  nor  sheds  perfume; 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread. 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed. 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom. 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh, 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound; 
Nor  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  flowing  sun; 
Birds,  save  a  watery  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  run. 

Again,  the  countxy  was  inclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side; 
Where,  lo  !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appeared. 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  reared; 
'Twas  open  spread  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  haa  now  their  early  meal  begun. 
When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat. 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet; 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feigned  apprehension  in  her  eyes; 
Trained,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  marked  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race, 
Wlien  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  expressed 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  vouthful  breast; 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came. 
Who  seemed  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  traveller's  face. 
Within  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh. 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply. 
Watched  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by; 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrowed  from  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed. 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dressed. 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained. 
Of  vigour  palsied,  and  of  beauty  stained ; 
Her  bloodshot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  turned,  uid  seemed  her  wants  to  stat^ 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid.    Her  mother  there 
With  gipsy  state  engrossed  the  only  chair; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look;  with  such  she  stands. 
And  reads  the  milkmaid's  fortune  in  her  hands, 
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Tracing  the  lines  of  life;  assumed  through  jean, 
Kach  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  riews  the  food. 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood. 
LaMt  in  the  group,  the  worn -out  grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits; 
Uselew,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done, 
And  half-protected  by  the  vicious  son, 
Who  half-supports  him,  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance, 
Aiid,  by  the  sa&ess  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  yean; 
Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  rice,  deceit, 
Mast  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  dieat; 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain. 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain. 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend  1 

[Oradual  Approathei  of  Affcl 
[From « Tales  of  the  HalL*] 

Six  jean  had  passed,  and  forty  ere  the  six. 

When  time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks ; 

The  locks  once  comely  in  a  virgin's  sight. 

Locks  of  pure  brown,  displayed  the  encroaching  white ; 

The  blood,  once  fervid,  now  to  cool  began. 

And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man.' 

I  rode  or  walked  as  I  was  wont  before. 

But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more ; 

A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat ; 

A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 

I  showed  my  stranger  guest  those  hills  sublime, 

But  said, '  The  view  is  poor ;  we  need  not  climb.' 

At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 

The  mid  neat  parlour  and  the  gay  glased  bed ; 

At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste, 

And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed. 

1  ceased  to  hunt ;  mv  horses  pleased  me  less— 

My  dinner  more ;  I  learned  to  play  at  chess. 

I  took  my  dog  and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 

Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot. 

My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose. 

And  blessed  the  shower  that  save  me  not  to  choose ; 

In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on  ; 

The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand,  were  gone ; 

Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew. 

And  new  dislike  to  fonns  and  fashions  new. 

I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose ; 

I  numbered  peaches,  looked  how  s^ks  aroee ; 

Told  the  same  story  oft — in  short,  began  to  prow. 

[Song  of  the  Crated  JUaideiL] 
[From  the  sama] 


Let  roe  not  hare  this  gloomy  Tiew 

About  my  room,  about  my  bed ; 
But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

To  cool  my  burning  brow  instead ; 
As  ilowen  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  died. 
And  every  day  their  sweets  renew, 

Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. 

0  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath  I 
Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier. 

And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
Ill  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill. 

Where  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know. 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below : 
There  violets  on  the  borden  blow, 

And  insects  their  soft  light  display, 
Till,  as  the  morning  sunbeams  glow. 

The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decaj. 


That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown ; 

The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand ; 
The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 

Unplucked  of  all  but  maiden  hand. 
In  virgin  earth,  till  then  unturned. 

There  let  my  mniden  form  be  laid ; 
Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spumed. 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  nvade. 

There  will  the  lark,  the  lamb,  in  sporty 

In  air,  on  earth,  securely  play : 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort. 

As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grown. 
To  press  my  shivering  body  round. 

Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  thrown. 

With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep, 

In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay, 
Through  which  the  ringed  earth-worms  creep. 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey. 
I  will  not  hare  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  i$ad  marriage  rites  begin. 
And  boys,  without  refrard  or  shame. 

Press  the  vile  mouldering  masses  in. 

Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care — 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  afHict  me  there. 

But  oh !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now  1 
Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone, 

That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace, 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone. 

And  let  anection  find  the  place  1 

[SheUhca  ofAutwnn.] 

[From  the  sama] 

It  was  a  fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky. 

And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  the  admiring  eye. 

As  a  rich  beauty  when  her  bloom  is  lost, 

Appean  with  more  magnificence  and  cost : 

The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  strayed. 

Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer's  way  betrayed  ; 

Showen  of  the  night  had  swelled  the  deepen ii\g  rill. 

The  morning  breeze  had  urged  the  quickening  mill ; 

Assembled  rooks  had  winged  their  seaward  flight. 

By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night, 

while  proudly  o'er  them  hun^  the  steady  kite, 

Then  turned  them  back,  and  Icfl  the  noiMj  throng, 

Nor  deigned  to  know  them  as  he  sailed  along. 

Lone  yellow  leaves,  from  osiers,  strewed  around. 

Choked  the  dull  stream,  and  hunhed  its  feeble  sound. 

While  the  dead  foliage  dropt  from  loftier  trees. 

Our  squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease  ; 

But  to  his  ovm  reflections  made  reply. 

And  said  aloud, '  Yes  ;  doubtless  we  must  die.' 

'  We  must,'  said  Richard  ;  '  and  we  would  not  live 

To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  give ; 

But  we  yet  taste  whatever  we  behold; 

The  mom  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold: 

There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene, 

At  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  serene; 

Sounds,  too,  delight  us — each  discordant  tone 

Thus  mingled  please,  that  fail  to  please  alone; 

This  hollow  wind,  this  rustlini;  of  the  brook, 

The  farm-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  yon  oak-— 

See,  the  axe  falls  ! — ^now  listen  to  the  stroke: 

That  gun  itself,  that  murden  all  this  peace. 

Adds  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  must  cease. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief, 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf: 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roared  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showen  the 
floods: 
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TIm  pcMMiti  flocked  to  hear  the  miiiBtrel  pUj, 
And  puncf  and  caroU  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrilli  no  more 
With  traanired  tales  and  legendaiy  lore. 
AU«  all  are  fled ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flowt 
To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
All,  all  are  fled;  yet  still  I  linger  here! 
"What  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear! 

Mark  yon  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  trees, 
"W^oee  hollow  tuiret  woon  the  whistling  breeze. 
Thftt  casement,  arched  with  ivy's  brownest  shade. 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  conveyed. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown  court, 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport; 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new. 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  throui^  the  iVactured  pediment  revealed, 
Wheie  mcMB  mlays  the  rudely  sculptured  shield, 
The  martin's  old  hereditary  nest. 
J^  u»jjh»  nun  .^  ito  UUowed  gu«tl 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene, 
The  tangled  wnod-walk  and  the  tufted  neent 
Indulgent  Menuny  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  give. 
Thou  fcsl,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assiens  below. 
To  eoothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know; 
Whoae  glad  samstions  still  each  vain  alarm, 
When  natme  ndes  and  life  forgets  to  charm; 
Thee  would  the  Muse  invoke! — to  thee  belong 
The  Hge^  pieoept  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  eoftwied  ^ewt  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  Time's  meek  twilight  steals! 
Aa  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
Long  OB  the  wave  reflected  lustres  pubj; 
Thy  temperad  gleams  of  hi^ppiness  resigned, 
Olenea  on  the  daikened  mirror  of  the  mind. 
The  e^ool'k  lone  porch,  with  reverend  mosses  gray, 
Jul  telle  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Male  b  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn, 
Quickenfaig  my  truant  f^  across  the  lawn: 
Unheeid  the  wout  that  rent  the  noontide  air, 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
Up  sprin^H,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendship  formed  and  cheiished  here; 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  bat  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions  and  romantic  dreams. 

Down  bv  yon  hasel  copse,  at  evening,  biased 
The  gipcy^  fagot — there  we  stood  and  gazed; 
Gaaed  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe. 
Her  tattered  mantle  and  her  hood  of  straw; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  cauldron  brimming  o'er; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore. 
Imps  in  the  bam  with  mousing  owlets  bred. 
From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed; 
Whose  dark  eyes  flashed  through  locks  of  blackest 

■hade, 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bayed: 
And  heroes  fled  the  sibyl's  muttered  call, 
Whoee  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  wall. 
As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view. 
How  throbbed  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and  fears. 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years! 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushed  my  breast; 
This  truth  once  known — to  bless  is  to  be  blwtl 
We  led  the  bending  b^gar  on  his  way 
(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver-^^y). 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt. 
And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt: 
As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 
And  sighed  to  think  that  little  was  no  more. 
He  breathed  his  prayer, '  Long  may  such  goodness  live!' 
TwM»  all  he  gave — 'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 

Survey  the  globe,  eo^  ruder  realm  explore; 
From  Beaeon's  ftdntert  ray  to  Newton  soar. 


What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assigned! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind  1 
Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought; 
Oh  mark  the  flleei>1e8s  energies  of  thought ! 

The  adrcnturouH  boy  that  asks  his  little  share. 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer, 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the  breeie^ 
The  village-conmion  npotted  white  with  sheep. 
The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  finthers  sleep; 
All  rouse  Reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train. 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before. 
And,  with  the  sons  of  Science,  wooed  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swelled  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
So,  when  he  breathed  his  firm  yet  fond  adieu, 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe. 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved — such  tears  he  shed. 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer-beauty  fled. 
I/ong  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast, 
Long  watched  the  streaming  signal  from  the  mast; 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye. 
And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  evening  skv. 

So  Scotia's  queen,  as  slowly  dawn^  the  day, 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eyes  had  blessed  the  beacon's  glimmering  height^ 
That  faintly  tipped  the  feathery  surge  with  light; 
But  now  the  mom  with  orient  hues  portrayed 
Each  castled  cliff  and  brown  monastic  shade : 
All  touched  the  talisman's  resistless  spring, 
And  lo,  what  buny  tribes  were  instant  on  the  wing ! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire. 
As  summer-clouds  fla^h  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  home-felt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot's 

This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 

For  this  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  fate 

Venice  should  blurth  to  hoar  the  Muse  relate. 

When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away. 

To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey, 

When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause, 

For  this  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws  ; 

Glad  to  return,  though  Hoi>e  Ci>uld  grant  no  more, 

And  chains  and  torture  haileil  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart; 
Hence  TitM.'r  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  fomis  in  Tempo's  classic  vale 
Glance  througli  the  gloom  and  whisper  in  the  gale; 
In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  I^aura  dwell. 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Kloisa's  cell. 
'Twas  ever  thus.     Young  Ammon,  when  he  sought 
Where  Ilium  stood,  and  where  Pelides  fought. 
Sat  at  the  helm  himself.     No  meaner  hand 
Steered  through  the  waves,  and  when  he  struck  the 

land. 
Such  in  his  soul  the  ardour  to  explore, 
Pelidcs-likc,  he  leaped  the  first  ashore. 
'Twos  ever  thus.     As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb 
We  bless  the  shade,  and  bid  the  venlurc  bloom : 
Si»  Tully  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  Time, 
<.)n  the  ru<lc  stone  to  trace  the  truth  sublime  ; 
When  at  his  feet  in  honoure<l  dust  disclosed. 
The  immortal  sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  OS  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  hung 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung; 
Who  now  but  meets  him  nmsing,  when  ho  roves 
His  mined  Tusculan's  romantic  groves  t 
In  Rome's  great  forum,  who  but  hears  him  roll 
His  nioml  thunders  o'er  the  subject  soull 

And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  gives : 
We  gaze  on  every  feature  tiU  it  livest 
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Still  the  fond  loTer  sees  the  absent  maid; 
And  the  last  friend  still  linsen  in  his  shitde ! 
Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep, 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep : 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
The  father*s  features  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoary  grandnire  smiles  the  hour  away, 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  game  at  play; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Forpets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What  though  the  iron  school  of  war  erase 
Each  milder  virtue,  and  each  softer  grace; 
What  though  the  fiend*s  torpedo-touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast; 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside. 
And  wake  the  tear  to  Pity's  self  denied. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemned  to  climb  his  raouutain-clifii  no  more, 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild 
Which  on  those  cliifs  his  infant  hours  beguiled. 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise, 
And  sinkn  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  charm: 
Say  why  Vespasian  loved  his  Sabine  farmi 
Why  groat  Navarre,  when  France  and  freedom  bled. 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forcst-Hhcd! 
Wh«in  Dioclesian's  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resigned. 
Say  why  we  trace  the  laboura  of  his  spade 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade? 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne. 
To  muse  with  monks  unlettered  and  unknown, 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew ! 
What  claimed  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppressed. 

Undamped  by  time,  the  generous  Inslinct  glows 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows; 
Glows  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest. 
On  every  form  of  varied  life  inipre.s.scd. 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail : 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale. 
The  war-worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound. 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
Leaned  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed, 
From  sire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeathed^ 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined. 
And  on  the  scathed  oak  warred  the  winter-wind; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleamed  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way ; 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear, 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry. 
The  track  that  shunned  his  sad  inquiring  eye; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent. 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  charmed  hand  the  careless  rein  resigned. 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanished  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  altered  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain-storm; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet  ? 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet ! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all  that  knew  him  know  his  face  no  more, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each. 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech. 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die  I 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  ser^-ant  fly  1 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of  earth, 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfi»eling  mirth. 
These,  when  to  guard  Misfortune's  sacred  grave. 
Will  firm  Fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreathi  of  conquest  or  the  tows  of  lore  t 


Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  hec" 

flight? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations  blessed  the  sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise, 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies : 
'Tis  vain  I  through  ether's  pathless  wild  she  goes. 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repofw. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  truth  shall  Harlem's  walls  attest, 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When,  with  the  silent  eneigr  of  grief. 
With  looks  that  asked,  yet  oared  not  hope  relief. 
Want  with  her  babes  round  genexx>us  Valour  cluo^ 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tougne, 
Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas !  'twas  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die. 
Crushed  by  her  meagre  hand  when  welcomed  from  the 
sky. 

Hark  I  the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow  honi, 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  mom. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  b^ds  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
'TIS  noon — 'tis  night.    That  eye  so  finely  wrooi^t, 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Wlio  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  f 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  f 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  summer-scents,  that  charmed  her  as  she  flew! 
Hail,  Memory,  hail!  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain. 


As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 

Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  morning-hour. 

Than  when  the  shades  of  Time  serenely  fall 

On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ; 

The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace 

Steal  from  each  year  a  melancholy  grace! 

And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 

As  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreign  land ; 

And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  broUier's  smile^ 

The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle ; 

So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confei>t. 

Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast ; 

Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  viewed. 

However  trivial,  and  however  rude. 

But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  sigh. 

With  every  claim  of  close  affinity ! 
♦  ♦  • 

Hail,  Memory,  hail  I  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treattures  shine  1 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  CiiU  obey. 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alcme ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  sumnicr-vi^ions  die^ 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky  ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  gnptp  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  Virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  ble»t ! 

[From  *  Human  Life*} 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky. 

The  bees  have  hummed  their  noontide  lullabv ; 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jests  resound  ; 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there. 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prajer, 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleepmg  image  of  his  sire. 
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A  few  Rhort  Yean,  and  then  these  lounds  shall  hail 

The  daj  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  Tale ; 

So  soon  the  child  a  jrouth,  the  youth  a  man, 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 

The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine ; 

And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 

'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days. 

The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 

'  'Twas  on  her  knera  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled.* 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ; 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white;  and  hymns  be  sung. 
And  violets  scattered  round ;  and  old  and  young, 
In  eTeiy  cottage-porch  with  garlands  green. 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene, 
While,  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side. 
Mores  in  her  virgin  veil  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  alas!  nor  in  a  distant  hour. 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  weeping  heard  where  only  joy  has  been ; 
When,  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door. 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more, 
He  rcMts  in  holv  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

And  such  is  human  life;  so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! 
Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange. 
As  fiill,  methinks,  of  wild  and  wonderous  tmange. 
As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require. 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire ; 
As  any  sung  of  old,  in  hall  or  bower, 
To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour  I 

The  day  arrives,  the  moment  wished  and  feared ; 
The  child  is  bom,  by  many  a  pang  endeared, 
And  now  the  mother's  ear  nas  caught  his  cxy ; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye! 
He  comes — she  clasps  him.    To  her  bosom  pressed. 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest. 

Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows  I 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  shows  I 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy. 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy  I 
He  walks,  he  speaks.    In  many  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefii  are  heard. 
And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies, 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Locked  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  fiunff 
(That  name  roost  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue). 
As  with  soil  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings. 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings. 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  neart. 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove. 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love! 

But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care. 
Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer. 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  there  I 
And  now  the  volume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye — now  many  a  written  thought 
Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet. 
His  moving,  murmuring  lips  endeavour  to  repeat. 

[Fivm  *  The  Voya^  of  Columftus.'] 

The  sails  were  furled;  with  many  a  melting  close. 
Solemn  and  slow  the  evening  anthem  rose, 
Rose  to  the  Virgin.    Twas  the  hour  of  day. 
When  setting  suns  o'er  summer  seas  display 
A  path  of  glory,  opening  in  the  west 
To  golden  climes  and  islands  of  the  blest ; 
And  human  voices,  on  the  silent  air. 
Went  o'er  the  waves  in  sonen  of  gladness  there  I 

Chosen  of  men !    Twas  thine,  at  noon  of  night, 
Fint  firom  the  prow  to  hail  the  glimmering  light : 


(Emblem  of  Truth  divine,  whose  secret  ray 
Enters  the  soul  and  makes  the  darkness  day !) 
'  Pedro !  Rodrigo  I  there  methought  it  shone  I 
There — in  the  west !  and  now,  alas!  'tis  gone ! — 
Twas  all  a  dream  I  we  gaze  and  gaze  in  vain  I 
But  mark  and  speak  not,  there  it  comes  again  1 
It  moves ! — ^what  form  unseen,  what  being  there 
With  torch-like  lustre  fires  the  murky  air? 
His  instincts^  passions,  lay,  how  like  our  own  t 
Oh  I  when  will  day  reveal  a  world  unknown  V 
Long  on  the  deep  the  mists  of  morning  lay. 
Then  rose,  revealing  as  they  rolled  away 
Half-circling  hills,  whose  everlasting  woods 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy. floods: 
And  say,  when  all,  to  holy  transport  given. 
Embraced  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
When  one  and  all  of  us,  repentant,  ran. 
And,  on  our  faces,  blessed  tne  wondrous  man ; 
Say,  was  I  then  deceived,  or  from  the  skies 
Burst  on  my  ear  seraphic  harmonies  t 
'  Glory  to  Ood !'  unnumbered  voices  sung, 
'  Glory  to  God !'  the  vales  and  mountains  nifig, 
Voices  that  hailed  creation's  primal  mom. 
And  to  the  shepherds  sung  a  Saviour  bom. 

Slowly,  bareheaded,  through  the  surf  we  bore 
The  sacred  cross,  and,  kneeling,  kissed  the  shore. 
But  what  a  scene  was  there !  Nymphs  of  romance, 
Youths  graceful  as  the  fawn,  with  eager  glance. 
Spring  from  the  glades,  and  down  the  alleys  peep. 
Then  neadlong  rush,  bounding  from  steep  to  steep, 
And  clap  their  hands,  exclaiming  as  they  run, 
'  Come  and  behold  the  Children  of  the  Sun  1' 
When  hark,  a  si^al  shot  1    The  voice,  it  came 
Over  the  sea  in  darkness  and  in  flame  t 
They  saw,  they  heard;  and  up  the  highest  hill. 
As  in  a  picture,  all  at  once  were  still  I 
Creatures  so  fair,  in  garments  strangely  wrought, 
From  citadels,  with  Heaven's  own  thunder  fraught. 
Checked  their  light  footsteps — statue-like  they 

stood 
As  worshipped  forms,  the  Genii  of  the  Wood  I 

At  length  the  spell  dissolves  I    The  warrior's  lance 
Rings  on  the  tortoise  with  wild  dissonance  1 
And  see,  the  regal  plumes,  the  couch  of  state  I 
Still  where  it  moves  the  wise  in  council  wait ! 
See  now  borne  forth  the  monstrous  mask  of  gold. 
And  ebon  chair  of  many  a  serpent-fold ; 
These  now  exchanged  for  gifts  that  thrice  surpass 
The  wondrous  ring,  and  lamp,  and  horse  of  brass. 
What  long-drawn  tube  transports  the  gazer  home, 
Kindling  with  stars  at  noon  the  ether^  dome  I 
Tis  here:  and  here  circles  of  solid  light 
Charm  with  another  self  the  cheated  sight; 
As  man  to  man  another  self  disclose. 
That  now  with  terror  starts,  with  triumph  glowil 
Then  Cora  came,  the  youngest  of  her  race. 
And  in  her  hands  she  hid  her  lovelv  face ; 
Yet  ofb  by  stealth  a  timid  glance  she  cast. 
And  now  with  playful  step  the  mirror  passed. 
Each  bright  reflection  brighter  than  the  last  1 
And  oft  behind  it  flew,  and  oft  before ; 
The  more  she  searched,  pleased  and  perplexed  the 

more! 
And  looked  and  laughed,  and  blushed  with  quick 

surprise! 
Her  lips  all  mirth,  all  ecstacy  her  eyes  I 

But  soon  the  telescope  attracts  her  view ; 
And  lo,  her  lover  in  his  light  canoe 
Rocking,  at  noontide,  on  the  silent  sea. 
Before  her  lies  I     It  cannot,  cannot  be. 
Late  as  he  left  the  shore,  she  lingered  ther^ 
Till,  less  and  less,  he  melted  into  air ! 
Sigh  after  sigh  steals  from  her  gentle  frame. 
And  say — ^that  murmur — ^was  it  not  his  name  t 
She  turns,  and  thinks,  and,  lost  in  wild  amaze, 
Gazee  again,  and  could  for  ever  gaze ! 
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The  faixy  isles  fled  far  away; 
That  with  ite  woods  and  uplands  green. 
Where  shepherd-hutu  are  dimly  seen. 
And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  day; 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  corert  fled. 
And  that,  the  asylam  of  the  dead : 
While,  as  the  boat  went  merrily, 
Much  of  Rob  Rot  the  boatman  told; 
His  arm  that  fell  below  his  knee, 
His  cattle  ford  and  mountain  hold. 

Tarbat,!  thy  shore  I  climbed  at  last ; 
And,  thy  shady  region  passed. 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood, 
And  looked  upon  another  flood  ^ 
Great  Ocean's  self  I  (Tis  he  who  fills 
That  rast  and  awful  depth  of  hills); 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  round. 
Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground; 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  among. 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell,  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  nanow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o'er  the  fflimmering  wares  we  flew, 
The  sea>bird  rustling,  wailine  by. 
And  now  the  gnunpus,  half-descried. 
Black  and  huge  above  the  tide; 
The  cliffii  and  promontories  there. 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare; 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
Advancing  as  in  haste  to  meet; 
Hie  shattoed  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rushed  in  vain, 
Tfiant  of  the  drear  domain; 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep. 
When  day  springs  upward  from  the  deep  I 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight. 
The  prow  wakes  splendour,  and  the  oar. 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before. 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light; 
Glad  sign  and  sure,  for  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowers,  Olenfinnart,  in  the  sale ; 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be, 
Tlat  leads  to  Friendship  and  to  Theel 

Oh  blest  retreat,  and  saored  too ! 
Sacred  as  when  the  beU  of  prayer 
Tolled  duly  on  the  desert  air. 
And  crosses  decked  thy  summits  blue. 
Oft  like  some  loved  romantic  tale^ 
Oft  shall  my  weaiy  mind  recall. 
Amid  the  hum  and  stir  of  men,  - 
Thy  beechen  grove  and  watcarfiJl, 
Thy  feny  with  its  gliding  sail. 
And  her--the  Lady  of  tM  Glen  t 

[From  *  Italy.*] 

Thtj  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea;^ 
Awml  memorials,  but  of  whom  we  know  not 
The  seaman  passing,  gases  from  the  de^ 
The  bnflalo-driver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak. 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic,  and  moves  on. 
lime  was  they  stood  alontr  the  crowded  street, 
Temples  of  g^,  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  Tarious  habits,  various  tongues  beset 
The  brazen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice  I 
Time  was  perhaps  the  tmrd  was  sought  for  Justice; 
And  here  the  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accused. 
And  here  the  judges  sat;  and  heard,  and  judged. 

1  ffignifyiog  in  the  Gadlo  laagnsge  an  tsthmna 

*Loch  Long; 

*  Tbe  temples  of  F«stnm  are  three  in  nnmber,  and  have 
snrvived,  nearly  ntaw  oantntias,  the  total  dettrnotlon  of  the 
dty.  Tradition  ia  silant  oonoeming  them,  but  they  moat  have 
•dstad  now  between  two  and  thne  thwieand  yean. 


All  silent  now,  as  in  the  ages  past. 

Trodden  under  foot,  and  mingled  dust  with  dust* 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
While,  by  some  spell  rendered  invisible. 
Or,  if  approached,  approached  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remained 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulciue, 
Waiting  the  appointed  time  I    All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  right, 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced; 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus. 
But  with  thick  ivy  hung,  or  branching  fern. 
Their  iron-brown  o'erspread  with  brightest  verdure! 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground;  and  am  I  hera  at  last ! 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticos. 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove, 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulfs,  and,  half-way  up. 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew! 
A  cloudy  region,  blstck  and  desolate. 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
'Mid  broken  friezes  and  fallen  capitals ; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughts, 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost 
(Turning  to  thee,  divine  philosophy, 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul), 
Sailed  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For  Athens;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Psestan  ^^ens,  slacked  her  oouite. 

On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore, 
These  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
'Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers, 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west. 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory  I    Now,  coiled  up, 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them ;  the  she-wolf 
Suckles  her  young  ;  and  as  alone  I  stand 
In  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  elements 
Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  covering. 
How  solemn  is  the  stillness  1    Nothing  stirs 
Save  the  shrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sins; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  grass, 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  springs 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries 
^Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused. 
Athwart  the  innumerable  columns  flung). 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told. 
Led  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place.! 

Walls  of  some  capital  city  first  appeared. 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scattered  as  in  scorn; 
And  what  within  them  f     What  but  in  the  midst 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original  grandeur. 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another ! 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  biu;k  in  fear. 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 


5b . 

Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  folly; 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away  I 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  oould,  be  gay. 

Oh,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh, 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 

1  Theyare  said  to  have  been  diworered  by  accident  about  the 
I  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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'    W(w<l»v(iitli.  aihI  ■iolKne'l  by  him  u  >ii  expcriniLiit 

I    hiiir  ftT  a  (iiiiplvr  kiiul  iif  jioetry  than  lliat  in  uie 

I    w.iiilil  ntr.ml  |H.Tniiiiii-iit  interest  tu  rraik'n.    llie 

'    hum  I  lime  mibjix-tf,  he  itintcnilul,  vcie  fit  fur  poetry, 

ami  tiu  luiuuHgu  iliouU  bt!  that  '  rmlly  u>«d  by 

uii-n.'    TIk  lliiu  fubric  uf  puetic  dU'tion  whkh  (tene- 

rHiiiiiia  or  the  tuiu.'llil  tribu  had  been  Uboriuiuly 

.    ri-ariiiit,  lie  t>r<i|"*etl  tu  dcftroy  altOKCtber.    Tlii> 

laii^u.i'Tc  uf  UumNe  Mul  tuiile  ]He,  ariaing  out  of 

rt'iK-Hli-il  vxperiLiio;  anil  regular  fuulingi,  he  con- 

tiileriii  to  Iw  a  niuK  permanent  and  fin  more  philo- 

^'ijihiual  languuge  than  Uiat  which  is  frequently 

inlnilt tilted  for  it  by  pa--t>-    Tbc  attempt  of  Worda- 

wiirlh  «ai  cither  totully  nettli-cteil  or  aiiaittd  with 

ridiimle.    The  tmuition  from  ttiu  n-9ned  and  leu- 

timental  •cbool  of  vene,  with  aclcct  and  puluhed 


dii'ticiii.  to  aueh  themea  oa  '  The  Idiot  Boy,'  and  B  . 

atyle  of  i.iim|ioiitloii  disfigured  by  colliiiiuiiU  plain-  I 

uuaa,  and  by  tliu  luixture  of  ludicroua  iniugea  and  [ 
aaaoeiationa  with  poaMgel  of  tendemeai  and  pathua. 

wa«  too  violent  to  eaeaiie  rldiL-ule  or  ininre  general  ' 

iuoxiia.    It  waa  often  impoaaibla  to  tell  whether  the  i 

poet  uuiant   In   )«  comic   or   tender,   aerioua   or  I 

ludii'mnn ;  while  the  I'holto  of  hia  aulijecta  and  illu^  ' 

triitioiu,  inatead  uf  beiii);  TeKardvd  sa  genuine  aim-  I 

plieily,  lioil  iin  aiipearouee  of  ailUneal  or  aOei^tioiL  | 

The  fault!  uf  hia  wurat  ballada  were  ao  glaring,  i 

that  they  overpoweivJ,  nt  lomtt  for  a  time,  tue  \ 
aiiniile  iiu.tnr;il  lieautie*.  the  apirit  of  gcntleneaa  and 

humanity,  u-ith  v  lilch  tlipy  were  accompanied.    It  ' ' 

waa  a  Unit  r\|ii-ritiicnt,  and  jt  via  niaile  without  ;: 

aiiy  reyiird  fur  L\\i>tiiig  pnjudiec:aorlceliDgi,  at  any  '  I 

il 

1 


Syiil  Lsko  and  Wordawarth'a  n 


wiah  to  Cflnraliate.  The  pncma,  however,  were  rend 
by  aome.  Two  more  vnlum^a  were  willed  in  IS()7  i 
and  it  waa  aeen  that,  whatever  might  be  the  thtfirj 
of  the  poet,  he  jirmeiiiml  a  vi-in  nf  pure  and  Halted 
deacTi[>ti<iu  and  mtdiiation  which  it  waa  Iniiioaaiblc 
not  to  feel  ami  admire.    Tlic  innuenee  of^  nature 

I   Dpon  man  waa  hia  flivonritc  tlicme;  and  Ihiiugh 

'  Kinwtiniea  unintel][)[ilile  Ihini  hia  ideniiam,  he  waa 
•bo.  on  other  occaaiona,  jolt  and  prnTound.  Ilia 
Torahip  nf  nature  waa  ennnlding  and  imprcMiTe.  l[i 
n.4l  ahnpliinly,  however,  Wordaworth  ia  infirior  to 

I  Cowiier.  Goldamith,  aihl  majiy  othera.  He  lian 
triumplted  aa  a  poet,  tn  fipite  nf  hia  own  theory.  Aa 
the  riiclc  uf  Ilia  admiren  waa  gmdiially  extending, 
he  contiuoed  to  aupply  it  with  fn>iih  ninleriala  of  a 
higher  nrdLT.     In  iei4  aiipeared  Tie  Eicuri'mn.  a 

I    philmoplilml  poem  in  hlniik  versr,  hy  far  the  nobteat 

I  prndui'linn  nf  the  aulhur.  niid  miitaining  paxattca 
of  Rcntiinenl,  dewriptiim,  an<l  pure  elixjueiicc.  not 
exn-tkil  hy  any  living  iioi-t,  whih:  ita  apirit  of  en- 

'  lightPiied  humanity  and  fhriatian  hcnevolencc — ex- 
tending uTcr  nil  reiikii  nf  aentient  and  animated 

I    beings — imjnrta  to  tlie  poem  a  jMeuliorly  aacred  and 


I 


elevat'.Hl  I'harnrler.    The  inflnenco  of  Wordsworth  . 
on  llic  piii'try  of  hi*  ape  hm  thna  been  a»  U'ncHrial 

aa  exlen«in^    llv  hna  tiiriHil  the  public  taatc  from  , 

pnmpiHiK  iniinifr  to  the  ntndy  uf  man  and  nnture ;  \ 

ho  haa  hnnlahiil  the  falae  and  cxn|nn?Tati.-d  atyle  of  ' 

charorter  an<I  emntiiin  wliieh  even  tlie  gi'iiina  gf  i 

Rrmn  atnopiiltoiniltatci  and  he  ha*  cnliated  tlie  acn-  ' 


aihiliKv*  and  aynipalhien  nf  hii  intcllectntil  brethren 
In  favour  of  the  nturt  extiandvp  and  kindly  philan- 
tliropr.  The  pluaaurca  and  (tracea  of  liii  niiimr 
■re  all  aimi>1i^  pure,  and  loatinj;.  In  working  out 
the  plan  iif  liii  ■  KxfUrtinn,'  the  T-t*-'*-  l""*  ""(■  1'™" 
evpr,  eai'apiil  frum  the  errora  of  hia  early  pucma. 
Tlic  inmnfn'utty  or  want  of  kreping  in  tnnit  uf 
Wordswortli'a  productiona  ia  olMcrvable  in  thia 
work.  The  prlnci|)nl  cliairutcr  ia  a  poor  Smith 
pcllar,  who  traveraca  the  mountains  in  eompany 
with  the  pnet,  and  ia  made  to  diacourae,  with  eh:rk- 
like  fluency, 

Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beanty,  love,  and  hope. 
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Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  hare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft  stretches  towaxds  me,  like  a  strong  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward,  there,  beneath 
A  pl^in  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies. 
From  whom  in  eaiiy  diildhood  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
From  Tear  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  ralley  was  to  him 
SoundleHS,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  nerer  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons ;  not  for  his  delight 
The  Temal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Murmured  the  labouring  bee.    When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 
Rocking  the  trees,  or  driring  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  ue  sharp  edxe  of  yon  lofty  crags, 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved, 
Tet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  swayed ; 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers. 

Book  r  1 1. 

By  viewing  man  in  connection  with  external  nature, 
the  poet  blends  his  metaphysics  with  pictures  of  life 
and  scenery.  To  build  up  and  strengthen  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  in  ooutrast  to  the  operations  of  sense, 
is  ever  his  object.  Like  Bacon,  Wordsworth  would 
rmther  believe  fdl  the  fables  in  the  Talmud  and 
Alcoran  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without 
a  niiud— or  that  that  mind  does  not,  by  it«  external 
symbols,  spc^  to  the  human  heart  lie  lives  under 
tlie  *  habitual  sway'  of  nature. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blown  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

The  subsequent  works  of  the  poet  are  numerous — 
T%e  White  Doe  of  RyUtone^  a  romantic  narrative 
poem,  yet  coloured  with  his  peculiar  genius ;  Son- 
iB€<#  on  the  River  Duddon;  The  Waggoner;  Peter  Bell; 
JStxienastical  Sketches;  Yarrow  Revisited,  &c.  Having 
made  repeated  tours  in  Scotland  and  on  the  conti- 
neot,  the  poet  diversified  his  subjects  with  descrip- 
tions of  particular  scenes,  local  manners,  legends, 
and  aasodations.  The  whole  of  his  works  have 
been  arranged  by  their  author  according  to  their 
respective  subjects;  as  Poems  referring  to  the  Period 
of  Childhood ;  Poems  founded  on  the  Affections ; 
Poems  of  the  Fancy;  Poems  of  the  Imagination,  &;c 
Xhis  classification  is  often  arbitrary  and  capricious ; 
Irat  it  is  one  oi  the  conceits  of  Wordsworth,  that  his 
poems  should  be  read  in  a  certain  continuous  order, 
to  give  full  efCect  to  his  system.  Thus  classified 
and  published,  the  poet*s  works  form  six  volumes. 
A  seventh  has  lately  (1842)  been  added,  consisting 
of  poems  written  very  early  and  very  late  in  life 
(as  is  stated),  and  a  tragedy  which  had  long  lain 
past  the  author.  The  latter  is  not  happy,  for  Words- 
irorth  has  Ujss  dramatic  (lower  than  any  other  living 
poet.  In  the  drama,  however,  both  Scott  and  Byron 
failed ;  and  Coleridge,  with  his  fine  imagination  and 
pictorial  expression,  was  onl^  a  shade  more  successful. 
The  fame  of  Wordsworth  is  daily  extending.  The 
few  ridiculous  or  puerile  pieces  which  excited  so 
xniich  sarcasm,  pa^rody,  and  derision,  have  been 
quietly  forgotten,  or  are  considered  as  mere  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  poet  that  provoke  a  smile,  while  his 
higher  attributea  oammaad  admiration,  and  have 


secured  a  new  generation  of  readers.  A  tribe  of  wor- 
shippers, in  the  young  poets  of  the  day,  have  arisen  to 
do  him  homage,  and  in  some  instances  have  carried 
the  feeling  to  a  sectarian  and  bigotted  excess.  Maoy 
of  his  former  dcpreciators  have  also  joined  the  ranks 
of  Ills  admirers — partly  because  in  his  liite  works 
he  has  done  himself  more  justice  both  in  his  style 
and  subjects.    He  is  too  intellectual,  and  too  little 
sensuous,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Milton,  ever  to  be- 
come generally  popular,  unless  in  some  of  his  smaller 
pieces.    His  peculiar  sensibilities  cannot  be  relished 
by  aU.    His  poetry,  however,  is  of  various  kinds. 
Forgetting  his  own  theory  as  to  the  proper  subjects 
of  poetry,  he  has  ventured  on  the  loftiest  themes, 
and  in  calm  sustained  elevation  of  thought,  appro- 
priate imagery,  and  intense  feeling,  he  often  re- 
minds the  reader  of  the  sublime  strains  of  Miltoo. 
His  Laodamia,  the  Vernal  Ode,  the  Ode  to  Lyooda 
and  Dion,  are  pure  and  richly  classic  poems  in  con- 
ception and  diction.    Many  of  his  sonnets  have  also 
a  chaste  and  noble  simplicity.    In  these  short  com- 
positions, his  elevation  and  power  as  a  poet  are  per- 
haps more  remarkably  displayed  than  in  any  of  his 
other  pnxluctious.    They  possess  a  winning  sweet" 
ness  or  simple  grandeur,  without  the  most  distant 
approach  to  antithesis  or  straining  for  effect ;  while 
that  tendency  to  pn)lixity  and  difiiiseness  which 
characterise  his  longer  poems,  is  repressed  by  the 
necessity  for  brief  and  rapid  thought  and  concise 
expression,  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  sonnet.    It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Milton  alone   has 
surpassed — if  even  he  has  surpassed — some  of  the 
noble  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  dedicated  to  liberty 
and  inspired  by  patriotism. 

Sonnets, 
London,  WOi. 

Milton  I  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour ; 
England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  f«taguant  waters ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  EngliHh  dower 
Of  inward  happiiiesM.     We  are  selfltih  men ; 
Oh !  raise  U8  u]),  return  to  us  again  ; 
And  give  us  nmnneni,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  wan  like  a  8tar,  and  dwelt  apnrt ; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whotte  Hound  wom  like  the  sea; 
Pure  as  the  naked  hcavoiiH — majestic,  fn^e, 
So  did.st  thou  travel  on  life*4  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowlicKt  duties  on  herself  didst  lay. 

The  World  {•  Too  Much  with  Us. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  jwwers! 
Little  we  nee  m  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  1 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon. 
The  windd  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  uf  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not.    Cireat  God !  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  cret^l  outworn  : 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  plca^iant  lea. 
Have  glimpnes  that  would  make  nie  leiss  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

CTomposed  upon  WoBtmlnster  l)ridg«,  September  3, 1809L 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  Aic.yr  more  fair: 
Dull  would  he  be  of  w)wl  who  could  pa«  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  itx  majoty  : 
Thi^  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  moniinj; ;  silent,  bare, 
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Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  onto  the  fields  and  to  the  skj. 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Nerer  did  sun  more  beautifuUj  steep. 

In  his  first  splendour,  ralley,  rock,  or  hill ; 

Ne'er  saw  I,  nerer  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  I 

The  rirer  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  God  1  the  Tery  houses  seem  aalecp ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  I 

On  Kii^a  CkiUege  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  Tain  expense. 

With  ill-matched  ainu  the  architect  who  planned, 

Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white-robed  scholars  only,  this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence  I 

Giye  all  thou  canst ;  high  Hearen  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ; 

80  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cellR, 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwelU 

Lingering — and  wandering  on,  as  loath  to  die ; 

Like  thoughts  whose  rery  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

His  Intimations  of  Immortality,  and  Lines  on 
Tintem  Abbey,  are  the  finest  examples  of  his  rapt 
imaginative  style,  blending  metaphysical  truth  with 
diffuse  gorgeous  description  and  metaphor.  His 
simpler  effusions  are  pathetic  and  tender.  He  has 
little  strong  passion ;  but  in  one  piece,  Vaudracour 
and  Julia,  he  has  painted  the  passion  of  love  with 
more  warmth  than  might  be  anticipated  from  his 
Abstract  idealisi 


His  present  mind 
Was  under  fascination ;  he  beheld 
A  vision,  and  adored  the  thing  he  saw. 
Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  world 
With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  for  him. 
Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the  spring; 
Life  turned  the  meanest  of  her  implements 
Before  his  eyes,  to  price  above  all  gold ; 
The  house  she  dwelt  in  was  a  sainted  shrine ; 
Her  chamber  window  did  surpass  in  glory 
The  portals  of  the  dawn ;  all  paradise 
Could,  by  the  simple  opening  of  a  door. 
Let  itself  in  upon  him ;  pathways,  walks. 
Swarmed  with  enchantment,  till  his  spirit  sank. 
Surcharged  within  him — overblest  to  move 
Beneath  a  sun  that  wakes  a  weary  world 
To  its  dull  round  of  ordinaiy  cares ; 
A  man  too  happy  for  mortality  I 

The  lovers  parted  under  circumstances  of  danger, 
bat  had  a  stolen  interview  at  night — 

Through  all  her  courts 
The  vacant  city  slept ;  the  busy  winds. 
That  keep  no  certain  intervals  of  rest. 
Moved  not ;  meanwhile  the  galaxy  displayed 
Her  fires,  that  like  mysterious  pulses  beat 
Aloft — momentous  but  uneasy  bliss  I 
To  their  full  hearts  the  universe  seemed  hung 
On  that  brief  meeting's  slender  filament  1 

This  is  of  the  style  of  Ford  or  Massinger.  Living 
mostly  apart  from  the  world,  and  nursing  with 
solitary  complacency  his  poetical  system,  and  all  that 
could  bear  upon  his  works  and  pursuits  as  a  poet, 
Wordsworth  fell  into  those  errors  of  taste  and  that 
want  of  discrimination  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  His  most  puerile  ballads  and  attempts  at 
humour  are  apparently  as  much  prized  by  him,  and 
dassed  with  tne  same  nicety  and  care,  as  the  most 
m^cstic  of  his  conceptions,  or  the  most  natural  and 
beautif\il  of  his  descnptions.  The  art  of  condensa- 
tioD  Ift  also  rare^  practised  by  him.    But  if  the 


poet*8  retirement  or  peculiar  dispiwitiun  has  I 
cause  of  his  weakness,  it  has  also  been  one  < 
sources  of  his  strength.  It  left  him  uiitoud) 
the  artificial  or  mechanical  tastes  uf  his  age ;  i 
an  originality  to  his  conceptions  and  to  tlie 
colour  of  his  thoughts ;  and  it  completely  ii 
him  with  that  purer  antique  life  and  koowlec 
the  phenomena  of  nature — the  sky,  lakes,  and  1 
tains  of  his  native  district,  in  all  their  tint 
forms — which  he  has  depicted  with  such  pow< 
enthusiasm.  A  less  complacent  poet  would 
been  chilled  by  the  long  neglect  and  ridicule  1 
perienced.  His  spirit  was  self-supported,  ai 
genius,  at  once  observant  and  meditatlTe,  wi 
to  shape  out  its  own  creations,  and  extend  its 
pathies  to  that  world  which  lay  beyond  hit  I 
mountain  solitude. 

XtMt. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  1  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die  K 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 
And  I  could  wi&h  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

Lucy, 

She  dwelt  among  the  untroddm  ^^J% 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 

A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praiM^ 
And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye; 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  knov 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh. 

The  difference  to  me! 

A  Portrait, 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  api>arition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair ; 
Like  twilight V,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  frse^ 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smilM 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  briirht 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 
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The  language  of  my  fonner  heart,  and  read 

My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 

Of  thj  wild  eyes.    Oh  !  yet  a  little  wMle 

May  I  behold  in  thee  what  1  was  once. 

My  dear,  dear  sister  I    And  this  prayer  I  make, 

Knowing  that  nature  nerer  did  betray 

The  heart  that  lored  her ;  'tis  her  pnrilege. 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  eril  tongues. 

Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  ereetmgs  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

Shall  e'er  prerail  against  us,  or  disturb 

Our  cheerral  faith  Siat  all  which  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 

l^ne  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee :  and  in  after  years. 

When  these  wild  ecstacies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  loTcly  forms, 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies ;  oh!  then, 

If  solitudes,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief. 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 

And  these  my  exhortations !  Nor,  perchance. 

If  I  should  he  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  Toico,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together ;  and  that  1,  so  long 

A  wonihipper  of  nature,  hither  came. 

Unwearied  in  that  service :  rather  say 

With  wanner  love,  oh !  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget. 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  clifis. 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  uie 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake.* 

*  In  oar  admiration  of  the  external  forms  of  nature,  the  mf  nd 
is  redeemed  from  a  sense  of  the  transitory,  which  so  often 
mixes  perturbation  with  pleasure;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
feding  of  the  human  heart  which,  being  so  intense,  is  at  ttie 
same  time  so  composed.  It  is  for  this  reason,  amongst  others, 
that  it  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  contemplations  of  a  poeti- 
cal philosopher,  and  eminently  so  to  one  like  Mr  Wordsworth, 
in  whose  scheme  of  thought  there  is  no  feature  more  prominent 
than  the  doctrine,  that  the  intellect  should  be  nourished  by  the 
feelings,  and  that  the  state  of  mind  which  bestows  a  gift  of 
genuine  insight,  is  one  of  profound  emotion  as  well  as  profound 
composure ;  or,  as  Coleridge  has  somewhere  expressed  himself— 
Deep  eelf'poeeession,  an  intense  repose. 

The  power  which  lies  in  the  beauty  of  nature  to  induce  this 
union  of  the  tranquil  and  the  vivid  is  described,  and  to  every 
disciple  of  Wordsworth  has  been,  as  much  as  is  possible,  im- 
parted by  the  celebrated  *  Lines  written  in  1798*  a  few  miles 
above  Tintem  Abbey,'  in  which  the  poet,  having  attributed  to 
his  intermediate  recollections  of  the  landscape  then  revisited 
a  benign  influence  orer  many  acts  of  daily  life,  describes  the 
particulars  in  which  he  is  indebted  to  them.  *  *  The  im- 
passioned love  of  nature  is  interfused  through  the  whole  of  Mr 
Wordsworth's  system  of  thought,  filling  up  all  interstices,  pene- 
trating all  recesses,  oolouriug  all  media,  supporting,  associat- 
ing, and  giving  coherency  and  mutual  relevancy  to  it  In  ail  its 
parts.  Though  man  is  his  sul^ect,  yet  is  man  never  presented 
to  us  divested  of  his  relations  with  external  nature.  Man  is 
the  text,  but  there  is  always  a  running  commentary  of  natiiral 
phenomena.— Quarterly  Review  for  1834.  In  illustration  of  this 
remark,  every  episode  in  the  *  Excursion '  might  be  cited  (par- 
ticularly the  affecting  and  beautiful  tale  of  Margaret  in  the 
first  book) ;  and  the  poems  of  '  The  Cumberland  Beggar,' 
*  Miohad,'  and  *  The  Fountain  *  (the  last  unquesUonaldy  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  ballads),  are  also  striking  instances 


Picture  of  Ckruimai  Eve, 

[Addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Wordsworth,  with  Somielstol 
River  Duddon,  &c.] 

The  minstrels  played  their  Christmas  tune 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage  eaves : 
While,  smitten  by  a  lofty  moon. 
The  encircling  laurels,  thick  with  leaveSi 
Gave  back  a  rich  and  dazzling  sheen. 
That  overpowered  their  natund  green. 

Through  hill  and  valley  eveiy  breeze 

Had  simk  to  rest  with  folded  wings ; 

Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freoBe^ 

Nor  check  the  music  of  the  strinn ; 

So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band 

That  scraped  the  chords  with  strenuom  handi 


And  who  but  listened !  till  was  paid 
Respect  to  every  inmate's  claim ; 
The  greeting  given,  the  music  played 
In  honour  of  each  household  name. 
Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call. 
And  *  meny  Christmas '  wished  to  all  I 

0  brother!  I  revere  the  choice 
That  took  thee  from  thy  native  hills; 
And  it  is  given  thee  to  rejoice : 
Though  public  care  full  often  tills 
(Heaven  only  witness  of  the  toil) 
A  barren  and  ungrateful  soil. 

Yet,  would  that  thou,  with  me  and  mine^ 

Hadst  heard  this  never-failing  rite; 

And  seen  on  other  faces  bhine 

A  true  revival  of  the  light ; 

Which  nature,  and  these  rustic  powers, 

In  simple  childhood  spread  through  oual 

For  pleasure  hath  not  ceased  to  wait 
On  these  expected  annual  rounds. 
Whether  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  gtte 
Call  forth  the  unelaborate  sounds. 
Or  they  are  offered  at  the  door 
That  guards  the  lowliest  of  the  pooi; 

How  touching,  when  at  midnight  sweep 
Snow-muffled  winds,  and  all  is  da^ 
To  hear — and  sink  again  to  sleep ! 
Or,  at  an  earlier  call,  to  mai^ 
Hy  blazing  fire,  the  still  suspense 
Of  self-complacent  innocence ; 

The  mutual  nod — the  grave  disguise 
Of  hearts  with  gladness  brimming  o*er; 
And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise 
For  names  once  heard,  and  heard  no  mat; 
Tears  brightened  by  the  serenade 
For  infant  in  the  cradle  laid! 

Ah !  not  for  emerald  fields  alone. 

With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and 

Than  fabled  Cytherea*s  zone 

Glittering  before  the  thunderer^s  si^t. 

Is  to  my  neart  of  hearts  endeared 

The  ground  where  we  were  bom  and  reaxedl 

Hail,  ancient  manners !  sure  defence. 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laws; 
Remnants  of  love,  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws ; 
Hail,  usages  of  pristine  mould. 
And  ye  that  guard  them,  mountains  old  I 

Bear  with  me,  brother,  quench  the  thoq^t 

That  slichts  this  paMion  or  condemns ; 

If  thee  fond  fancy  ever  brou^t 

From  the  proud  margin  of  the  Thames 

Aiid  I^nibeth*s  venerable  towers 

To  humbler  streams  and  greener  bowsn. 
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Tfli,  thej  can  make,  who  fail  to  find 

Short  leiMire  eren  in  bnriett  days ; 

Moments — to  cant  d  look  behind. 

And  profit  br  those  kindlr  lays 

That  through  the  clouds  do  sometimes  steal. 

And  all  the  far-off  past  rsTeaL 

Hence,  while  the  imperial  city's  din 
Beats  frequent  on  thy  satiate  ear, 
A  pleased  attention  I  may  win 
To  agitations  less  serere, 
That  neither  oTcnrhelm  nor  cloy, 
Bat  fill  the  hollow  Tale  with  joy! 

Whan  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate^ 
Her  father  took  another  mate  ; 
And  Hath,  not  seren  yean  old, 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  orer  dale  and  hill 
In  thcNightless  ueedom  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw. 
And  music  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floods  ; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  father's  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  live  ;  her  thoughts  her  own ; 

Herself  her  own  delight ; 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay ; 

And,  passing  thus  the  litre-long  day,       • 

She  grew  to  woman's  height. 

There  came  a  youth  from  Georgia's  shore^ 

A  military  casque  he  wore, 

With  splendid  feathers  drest  ; 

He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokees  ; 

The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze. 

And  made  a  gallant  crest. 

From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  sprung : 
Bat  no  I  he  spake  toe  English  tongue, 
And  bore  a  soldier's  name  ; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy. 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek, 

In  finest  tones  the  youth  could  speak  : 

While  he  was  yet  a  boy, 

The  moon,  the  gloxy  (rf*  the  sun. 

And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  run. 

Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 


He  was  a  lorely  youth !  I  guc 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he  ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play. 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic 


Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought. 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear  ; 
Suok  tales  as  told  to  any  maid 
By  such  a  youth,  in  the  green  shade. 
Were  peruous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls — a  happy  rout  I 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout. 

Their  pleasant  Indian  town. 

To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long  ; 

Returning  with  a  choral  song 

Whtn  dio^light  is  gooa  down. 


He  upake  of  plants  that  hourly  chaii^ 
Their  bloMomn,  through  a  bound leM  rauge 
Of  intermingling  hues  ; 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers. 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  erening  dews. 

He  told  of  the  magnolia,  spread 
High  as  a  cloud,  high  overhead  1 
The  cypress  and  her  spire  ; 
Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Corer  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

The  youth  of  green  sarannahs  spake, 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake^ 
With  all  its  fairy  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds. 


'  How  pleasant,'  then  he  said, '  it 
A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there. 
In  sunshine  or  through  shade 
To  wander  with  an  easy  mind. 
And  build  a  household  five,  and  find 
A  home  in  every  glade  I 

What  days  and  what  bright  years !    Ah 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee 

So  passed  in  quiet  bliss. 

And  all  the  while,'  said  he, '  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  world  of  wo, 

On  such  an  earth  as  this  !' 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwove 
Fond  thoughts  about  a  father's  lore  : 
*  For  there,'  said  he,  *  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Axe  dearer  than  the  sun. 

Sweet  Ruth  !  and  could  you  go  with  me 
My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be, 
Our  shed  at  night  to  rear  ; 
Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride, 
A  sylvan  huntress  at  my  side. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer  I 

Beloved  Ruth  !' — No  more  he  said. 
The  wakeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear  : 

She  thought  again — and  did  agret 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea, 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 

'  And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  right. 
We  in  the  church  our  faith  will  pli^lt, 
A  husband  and  a  wife.' 
Even  so  they  did  ;  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  dnk, 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome  floods, 
And  green  savannahs,  she  shuuld  share 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  Tou  have  before  been  told. 
This  stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 
And,  witn  his  dancing  crest. 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about,  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  west. 
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The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high. 

The  tumalt  of  a  tropic  sky, 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 

For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given 

So  much  of  earth — so  much  of  heareiiy 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whaterer  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  Toluptuous  thought. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrou^t, 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelinss,  which  thej  lent 
Into  those  goigeous  bowers. 

Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  shara 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw. 
With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known ; 
Deliberately,  and  undeceived. 
Those  wild  men's  vioex  he  received, 
And  gave  them  back  his  own. 

His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires : 
A  man  who,  without  self-control. 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires. 

And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delight 
Had  wooed  the  maiden,  day  and  ni^t 
Had  loved  her,  night  and  mom : 
What  could  he  less  than  love  a  maid 
Whose  heart  with  so  much  nature  played! 
So  kind  and  so  forlorn  1 

Sometimes,  most  earnestly,  he  said, 
*  0  Ruth !  I  have  been  worse  than  dead ; 
False  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  vain, 
Encompaswd  me  on  every  side 
When  first,  in  confidence  and  pride, 
I  crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 

It  was  a  fresh  and  glorious  world — 
A  banner  bright  that  shone  unfurled 
Before  me  suddenly : 
I  looked  upon  those  hills  and  plains, 
And  seem^  as  if  let  loose  from  chains, 
To  live  at  liberty. 

But  wherefore  speak  of  this  t    For  now. 
Dear  Ruth  !  with  thee,  I  know  not  how, 
I  feel  my  spirit  bum ; 
My  soul  from  darkness  is  released. 
Like  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  east 
The  morning  doth  return.* 

Full  soon  that  purer  mind  was  gone  ; 
No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one— 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more ; 
New  objects  did  new  pleasure  ^ve^ 
And  once  again  he  wished  to  live 
Af  lawless  as  before. 


Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fared, 
They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared. 
And  went  to  the  sea-shore ; 
But,  when  they  thither  came,  the  youth 
Deserted  his  poor  bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  never  find  him  more. 

God  help  thee,  Ruth  !— Such  pains  she  had, 

That  she  in  a  half  year  was  mad. 

And  in  a  prison  housed ; 

And  there,  with  many  a  doleful  song 

Made  of  wild  words,  her  cup  of  wrong 

She  fearfully  caroused. 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew. 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew. 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May ; 
They  all  were  with  her  in  her  cell ; 
And  a  clear  brook  with  cheerful  knell 
Did  o'er  the  pebbles  play. 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  kla. 
There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain ; 
She  from  her  prison  fled ; 
But  of  the  vagrant  none  took  thou^t ; 
And  where  it  liked  her  best,  she  soughl 
Her  shelter  and  her  bread. 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again  ; 
The  master-current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free  ; 
And,  coming  to  the  banks  of  Tone, 
There  did  she  rest ;  and  dwell  al<Hi« 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 

That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  poo]% 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 

The  vernal  leaves — she  lored  them  still; 

Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  bam  her  winter  bed  supplies ; 
But,  till  the  wannth  of  summer 
And  summer  days  is  gone 
(And  all  do  in  this  tiue  agree). 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tiM^ 
And  other  home  hath  none. 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray! 
And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day. 
Be  broken  down  and  old : 
Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have !  bat  ks 
Of  mind  than  body's  wretchedness. 
From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

If  she  is  pressed  by  want  of  food. 
She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a  road-side ; 
And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  plaot^ 
Where  up  and  down  with  easy  pace 
The  horsemen-traTellers  ride. 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hen*  is  mute. 
Or  thrown  away ;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers : 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk. 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quautock  woodman  heani. 

I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hilla 
Setting  her  little  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountninH  wild — 
Such  small  machincr%'  as  she  turned 
Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  Ahe  had  mourned, 
A  young  and  happy  child ! 
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Farewell!  and  when  th/  dars  are  told^ 

Ill-ikted  Rath,  in  hallowed  mould 

Thy  corpie  thAll  buried  be ; 

For  thee  a  funeral  bell  shall  ring, 

And  all  the  oonsre^tion  nag 

A  Christian  ptabn  for  thee. 


To  a  Hif^Oand  Girl 
[At  Infwmsjile,  1900  Loch  Lomond.] 

Sweet  Highland  girl  I  a  reiy  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower  I 

Twice  seren  consenting  years  hare  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head : 

And  those  gray  rocu ;  that  household  lawn  ; 

Those  trees,  a  yeil  just  half  withdrawn ; 

This  &11  of  water,  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode — 

In  truth,  unfolding  thus,  ye  seem 

Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream ; 

Such  forms  as  irom  their  coyert  peep 

When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep  I 

Yet,  dream  or  rision  as  thou  art, 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart : 

God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  yean ! 

I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers ; 

And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 

With  earnest  feeling  1  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away : 
For  nerer  saw  I  mien  or  face. 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scatters,  like  a  random  seed. 
Remote  from  men,  thou  dofit  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress 
And  maidenly  shamefacedness : 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  mountaineer : 
A  face  with  gladness  oyerspread ! 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred! 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays  ; 
With  DO  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  yisitings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  speech : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  giyes  thy  gestures  grace  and  life! 
So  haye'  I,  not  unmoyed  in  mind. 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loying  kind. 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautifVil ! 

0  happy  pleasure  I  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways,  and  dress 
A  shepherd,  thou  a  shepherdess ! 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  graye  reality  : 

Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  waye 
Of  the  wild  sea ;  and  I  would  haye 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could. 
Though  but  or  common  neighbourhood. 
What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see ! 
Thy  elder  brother  I  would  be — 
Thy  fikther — anything  to  thee  I 

Now  thanks  to  Heayen !  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joj  haye  I  had  ;  and  going  hence, 

1  bear  away  my  recompense. 

In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prixe 
Ow  BtmMwy,  leel  that  she  hath  eyes : 


Then,  why  should  I  be  loath  to  stir  t 
1  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her ; 
To  giye  new  pleasure  like  the  past, 
Continued  Ions  as  life  shall  last. 
Nor  am  I  loath,  though  pleased  at  hearti 
Sweet  Highland  girl !  from  thee  to  part  | 
For  I,  methinks,  till  I  now  old. 
As  fair  before  me  shall  behold. 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small. 
The  lake,  the  ba^,  the  waterfall : 
And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all  1 


Laodamia, 

*  W*ith  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mom. 
Vows  haye  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  inspired ; 
And  from  the  infernal  gods,  *mid  shades  forlorn 
Of  night,  my  slaughtered  lord  haye  I  required : 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore ; 

Restore  him  to  my  sight — ^great  Joye,  restore  I* 

So  speaking,  and  by  feryent  loye  endowed 

Witn  faith,  the  suppliant  heayenward  lifts  her  hands ; 

While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud, 

Her  countenance  brightens  and  her  eye  expands ; 

Her  bosom  heayes  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows ; 

And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 

0  terror  I  what  hath  she  perceiyed ! — 0  joy  I 
What  doth  she  look  on  t — whom  doth  she  behold  I 
Her  hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy  ? 

His  yital  preftence!  his  corporeal  mould! 
It  is — if  sense  deceive  her  not — 'tis  he  I 
And  a  god  leads  him,  winged  Mercury  I 

Mild  Hermes  spake,  and  touched  her  with  his  wand 
That  calms  all  fear,  *Such  grace  hath  crowned  thy 

prayer, 
Laodamia !  that  af  Joye's  command 
Thy  husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air ; 
He  comes  to  tarnr  with  thee  three  hours'  space ; 
Accept  the  gift,  oehold  him  face  to  face  1' 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  queen  her  lord  to  daip ; 

Again  that  consummation  she  esHayed  ; 

But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 

As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 

The  phantom  parts — but  parts  to  re-unite. 

And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

'  ProtesiMus,  lo !  thy  guide  is  gone  I 
Confirm,  I  pray,  the  yision  wi£  thy  yoice. 
This  is  our  palace — yonder  is  thy  throne ; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will  rejoiot. 
Not  to  appal  me  haye  the  gods  bestowed 
This  precious  boon ;  and  blest  a  sad  abode.' 

'  Great  Jove,  Laodamia !  doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect.     Spectre  though  I  be, 

1  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive ; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 

And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain  ; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 

Thou  knowmt,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 

That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan  strand 

Should  die :  but  me  the  threat  could  not  withhold : 

A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand  ; 

And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain ; 

A  self-devoted  chief— by  Hector  slain.' 

*  Supreme  of  heroes ;  brayest,  noblest,  best  I 
Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more. 
Which  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  deprest 
By  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore ; 
Thou  found'st — and  I  foigive  thee — here  thou 
A  nobler  counsellor  than  my  poor  heart. 
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But  thou,  though  capable  of  sternest  deed, 
Wert  kiud  aH  resolute,  and  good  as  brare ; 
Aii<l  he,  whose  power  restores  thee,  hath  decreed 
That  thou  shouldst  cheat  the  malice  of  the  grave. 
Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessalian  air. 

No  Apectre  greets  me — ^no  vain  shadow  this ; 
Come,  blooiaiug  hero,  place  thee  by  my  side  I 
Give,  on  this  well  known  couch,  one  nuptial  kiss 
To  nic,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy  bride !' 
Jove  frowned  in  heaven  ;  the  conscious  Parcse  threw 
I'pon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

'  This  visa^  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is  past ; 

Nor  should  the  change  be  mourned,  even  if  the  joys 

Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 

And  surely  as  they  vanish.     Earth  destroys 

Those  raptures  duly — Erebus  disdains  ; 

Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains. 

Dc  taught,  0  faithful  consort,  to  control 
Rebellious  passion  ;  for  the  gods  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul ; 
A  fervent,  not  ungovernable  love. 
Thy  transtports  moderate ;  and  meekly  mourn 
When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn.' 

'  Ah,  wherefore  I    Did  not  Hercules  by  force 
Wrent  from  the  guardian  monster  of  the  tomb 
Alccstiri,  a  reanimated  corse, 
(liven  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  vernal  bloom  1 
Mcdcu*s  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  years, 
And  A'Mou  stood  a  youth  'mid  youthful  peers. 

The  godn  to  us  are  merciful ;  and  they 

Yet  further  may  relent ;  for  mightier  far 

Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 

Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star, 

Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest, 

And  though  his  favourite  seat  be  feeble  woman's  breast. 

But  if  thou  goest,  I  follow.'    '  Peace!'  he  said ; 

She  looked  upon  him,  and  was  calmed  and  cheered ; 

The  ^OMtly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled. 

In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien  appeared 

Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace, 

Brought  fn>m  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel 

In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure ; 

No  fears  t^  boat  away,  no  strife  to  heal. 

The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure ; 

Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 

Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued. 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 

In  happier  beauty ;  more  pellucid  streams. 

An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 

And  fields  invested  with  puqmreal  gleams ; 

Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 

Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Yet  there  the  soul  shall  enter  which  hath  earned 

That  privilege  by  virtue.    *  111,'  said  he, 

*  The  end  of  man's  existence  I  discerned. 

Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelry 

Could  draw,  when  we  had  i>arted,  vain  delight. 

While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  and  night : 

And  while  my  youthful  peers  before  my  eyes 
(Kach  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent; 
i*rci>ared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
Bv  martial  sports ;  or,  seated  in  the  tent. 
Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  were  detained — 
What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchained. 

The  wished-for  wind  was  given  :  I  then  revolved 
The  oracle  upon  the  silent  sea ; 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  resolved 
That,  of  n  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand — 
Mine  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Trojan  sand. 


Yet  bitter,  ofttimes  bitter  was  the  pang. 

When  of  thy  loss  I  thought,  belovc^l  wife  1 

On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang, 

And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life ; 

The  paths  which  we  had  trod — these  founuins,  floral ; 

My  new-planned  cities,  and  unfinished  towea. 

But  should  suspense  permit  the  foe  to  ay, 
*'  Behold  they  tremble !  haughty  their  array ; 
Yet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to  die  I" 
In  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  away : 
Old  frailties  then  recurred ;  but  lofty  thoii|^t| 
In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 

And  thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all  too  vttk 

In  reason,  in  self-government  too  slow; 

I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 

Our  blest  reunion  in  the  shades  below. 

The  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sympaUustd; 

Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solemnised. 

Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend — 
Seeking  a  higher  object.     Love  was  givoi. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  aid ; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven. 
That  self  might  be  annulled  :  her  bondage  pnnv 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love.' 

Aloud  she  shrieked ;  for  Hermes  reappean! 
Round  the  dear  shade  she  would  have  clung ;  'tis  nin; 
The  hours  are  |»ast — too  brief  had  they  been  yesis; 
And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain : 
Swift  toward  the  realms  that  know  not  earthlj  dsji 
He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way. 
And  on  the  palace-floor  a  lifeless  cone  she  lay. 

no  weak  pity  might  the  gods  be  moved : 
e  who  thus  i>erished,  not  without  the  crime 
Of  lovers  that  in  reason's  spite  have  loved. 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointinl  timo 
Apart  from  happy  ghosts,  that  gather  flowen 
Oi  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 

— Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due ; 

And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'ertbrown 

Are  mourned  by  man,  add  not  by  man  alone, 

As  fondly  he  believes.    Upon  the  side 

Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained)  .! 

A  knot  of^spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 

From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died; 

And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  had  gained, 

That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  view. 

The  tree's  tall  summits  withered  at  the  sith^- 

A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  bUipt! 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admiren  of  Word^ 
worth  was  Coleridge,  so  long  hii  fHcnd  and  aswristft 
and  who  looked  up  to  him  with  a  fort  of  flliil  vene- 
ration and  respect.  He  haa  drawn  hia  poctkil 
character  at  length  in  the  Biographia  ZttarvM.  and 
if  we  consider  it  as  applying  to  the  higher  chsnc- 
teristics  of  Wordsworth,  without  reference  to  te 
absurdity  or  puerility  of  some  of  his  euiy  fabks,  in- 
cidenta,  and  language,  it  will  be  found  equslly  jut 
and  felicitous.  Firttj  "  An  austere  purity  of  lin- 
guoge,  both  grammatically  and  logically ;  in  short,  i 
])erfect  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  tlie  mcsninf. 
Secondly,  A  correspondent  weight  and  sanity  of  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  won,  not  from  books,  bat 
fhjni  the  poet's  own  meditations.  They  are  /nA, 
and  have  the  dew  upon  them.  Even  tfaroai^iint 
his  smaller  poems,  there  is  not  one  wliich  is  not  ren- 
dered valuable  by  some  just  and  original  reflectMB. 
Thirdfy^  The  sinewy  strength  and  originality  ef 
single  lines  and  paragraphs;  the  frequent  ciraMS 
/elicitcu  of  his  diction.  Fourthljf^  The  petfect  tnith 
of  nature  in  his  images  and  descriptiona,  as  taken 
immediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intimacy  with  the  very  apirit  wbkhjpm 
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Tiiu^omic  ntprpuion  to  lU  the  irorlit  of  nature. 
ify,  A  nirditxlie  pnthn*,  a  nninn  nf  deep  and 
le  thiiii);ht  with  aeniibility ;  a  sjrnpathy  with 

wi  man ;  the  Bympathy,  Indeed,  of  a  contem- 
ir  rather  than    a   rellov-rafferer   and  co-mate 

iii(|Kn-li>(p(),bu 
K  Tiew  no  difference  of 

of  the  natare ;  no  injuries  of  wind  or  weather, 
ml,  or  eren  of  JgDorance,  irholly  diignin  the 
iin  face  diTioe.  Lati,  and  pre-eminently,'  I 
lenge  for  thia  poet  the  gift  of  imagination  in  the 
mt  and  itrieteat  aeDie  of  the  wnrd.  In  the  play 
Imry,  Wordaworth,  to  my  feelings,  it  alwaya 
HU,  and  lometimea  recondilt  The  IHrneu  i> 
•UHully  too  Btrange,  or  demand!  too  peculiar  a 
it  «f  Tiew,  or  ii  luch  aa  appeara  the  creature  of 
letennined  reKsrch,  rather  than  apontaneoua 
eotation.  Indeed,  hi*  fancy  seldom  diaplaya 
f  aa  mere  aod  unmodifled  fancy.  But  in  imagi- 
Tepower  he  Itandi  nearest  of  all  modem  writer* 
bakipe«i«  and  Milton,  and  yet  in  a  mind  per- 
It  nnboTTDwed,  and  hiiown.  To  employ  Ilia  own 
la,  which  are  at  once  an  inatance  anil  an  illua- 
ioo,  be  doea  indeed,  to  all  thoughta  and  to  all 


a  and  the  poet'*  dieam.' 

UKITEL  TlTLOk  COLEUDOE. 

amm.  Tatlob  Colebidor.  a  TemarkablG  man 
rich  imaginatiTc  poet,  enjoyed  a  hit;h  reputation 
Ing  the  Latter  years  of  his  life  for  hia  colloquial 
oence  and  metaphy«ieal  and  critical  power*,  of 
ch  only  a  few  fraxmentsry  ipeci  men  (remain.  His 
By  alio  indicated  more  than  it  achiered.  ViaioD* 


■amHl  Tajlor  CotiiUfK 
ytee,  tenSemeaa,  and  majesty,  sec 
ntcdhim.  Somat^  these  he  embodied  in  exquiaite 
M(  bat  tw  wanted  concentration  andatcedinessof 
powtOBTaflhtiDaelf  aoaciently  of  his  intellectual 
«t  AbqiideTdeatinywai  alio  perhaps  wanting- 

Brachttf  ColeHdg)'  ■" 


BHtoy  yean  with  tmrelentiiiK  aeierl^.    Amidst 


laily  drudgery  for   the  periodical  press,    and  In 
lightly  dntims  distempered  andfererlah,  he  wBs(    ' 

0  use  hi*  own  expression,  '  the  prime  and  manhood 
if  his  intellect.'  The  poet  was  a  natire  of  DcTon- 
ihire,  being  bom  on  the  !01h  of  October  1778  at 
Otterj  Ht  Mary,  of  which  parish  his  father  i 
Ticar.  He  received  the  principal  part  of  his  cdn 
lion  at  Chriat's  hospital,  where  he  had  Charlet  Lamb 
fnr  a  schoolfellow.  He  describe*  himself  as  being, 
fitim  eight  to  fourteen,  'a  playlcai  day-dreamer, 
wkdliio  lilmritiK;'  and  in  this  instance  'the  child  was 
f&ther  of  the  man.'  for  inch  was  Coleridge  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  A  stranger  whom  he  had  acci- 
dentally met  one  day  on  the  streets  of  London,  and 
whowBB  atruck  with  his  conTersntion,  made  bimf^ 
of  a  circulating  libnur,  and  he  read  throngb  the 
catalogue,  folio*  and  alL  At  fourteen,  he  had,  like 
Gibbon,  a  stockofemdition  that  might  haTcpnuled 
a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignoranceof  which  a  schoid- 
biiy  would  have  been  ashamed.  He  bad  no  an 
tinn  :  his  father  was  dead,  and  he  actually  thought 
of  apprenticing  himaelf  to  a  shoeninber  whn  liTed 
near  the  school.  1'he  head  mnater,  B'>wyer,  in 
fered,  and  prcrcnted  thia  additional  honour  to  the 
craft  of  St  Criapin,  already  made  iHuatriona  by 
Gilford  and  BliiomficlJ.  Coleridge  become  depnty- 
Grecian,  or  bend  scholar,  and  obtained  an  exhibition 
or  pretentation  from  Christ's  hnapital  to  Jesns' 
college,  Cambridge,  where  lie  remained  from  1791  to 
1793.  He  quitted  college  abruptly,  without  taking 
a  degree,  having  become  obnoxion*  to  his  saperiora 
fVnm  his  attachment  to  the  priitciples  of  the  French 
Revolution. 
When  France  in  wnith  her  giant-limbs  npreared, 

And  with  Ihut  oath  which  amote  air,  earth,  and  sea, 

Stamped  her  jitroDg  foot,  and  aaid  Jihc  would  be  free, 
Dear  witnesa  for  me,  how  1  Imped  and  feaied  1 
With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratuUtion 

Unawcd  1  sang,  amid  a  tlaviph  band  : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  diaenchanted  nation, 

Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wimrd'a  wand, 
Tbe  monarch*  march^  in  evil  day, 
And  llrilaiii  joined  the  dii*  amy  ; 

Though  dear  lier  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  fricndnhipa,  many  youthfiil  lovei 

Had  awollen  the  patriot  emotion, 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hilli  and  grove*. 
Yet  alill  my  voice,  unalterH,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant- quel  ling  lancv. 
And  shame  too  long  delayed  and  vain  retreat  I 
For  ne'er,  0  Liberty  I  with  paHial  aim 

1  dimmed  thy  light,  or  dBni]>td  thy  holy  flame  ; 
Rut  bl»>i>cd  the  utcan*  of  delivered  France, 

And  hung  my  head,  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

In  London.  Coleridge  soon  felt  himself  forhim  and 
dettitutc.  and  he  enlisteil  aa  a  soldier  in  the  I  . 
Qliot's  Liglit  Dragoons.  'On  his  arrival  at  the 
quarter!  of  tbe  regiment,'  saya  hia  friend  and 
biograpber  Mr  Gltlman,  '  the  general  of  the  diatriet 
inapected  the  recruits,  and  looking  hard  at  Culc- 
rhlge,  with  a  military  ur,  inquired,  ••  Wliat's  your 
name,  sir?"  "  Comberbach."  (The  name  he  had 
assumed.)  "  What  do  you  come  here  for,  sir?''  as  if 
doubting  whether  he  had  any  basinesa  there.  "  S'  " 
said  Coleridge,  "  for  what  moat  other  periuHii  ci 
^to  be  made  a  soldier."  "  l>o  you  tliink,"  said  the 
general,  "you  can  run  a  Frenchman  thnnigh  the 
body?"  "  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Coleridge,  "  i 
never  tried  i  but  rUkt  a  Frenchman  run  me  thniutih 
the  body  before  111  ran  away."  "That  will  d<s" 
said  the  general,  and  Coleridge  wiu  turned  into  tlie 
ranks.'  The  poet  made  a  poor  dragoon,  and  m 
advanced  beyond  the  awkward  squad.    He  w 
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lettera,  however,  for  all  hia  oomradea,  and  they 
attended  to  his  horse  and  accoutrements.  After 
four  months'  service  (December  1793  to  April  1794), 
the  history  and  cipcumstances  of  Coleridge  became 
known,  tie  had  written  under  his  saddle,  on  the 
stable  wall,  a  Latin  sentence  ('Eheu!  quam  in- 
fortunii  miserrimum  est  fuisse  felicem  !*)  which  led 
to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  captain  of  his  troop, 
who  had  more  regard  for  the  classics  than  Ensign 
Northerton  in  Tom  Jones.  Coleridge  was  dls- 
charged,  and  restored  to  his  family  and  friends. 
The  same  year  he  published  his  Juvenile  PoemB,  and 
a  drama  on  tlie  Fail  of  Robespierre,  He  was  then  an 
ardent  republican  and  a  Socinian — full  of  high  hopes 
and  anticipations,  'the  golden  exhalations  of  the 
dawn.*  In  conjunction  with  two  other  poetical  en- 
thuAiasts— Southey  and  Lloyd — he  resolved  on  emi- 
gruting  to  America,  where  the  party  were  to  found, 
amidst  the  wilds  of  Susquehanna,  a  Paatisocracy, 
or  state  of  society  in  which  all  things  were  to  be 
iu  common,  and  neither  king  nor  priest  could 
mar  their  fvlicity.  'From  building  castles  in  the 
air,'  fii  Southey  has  said,  *tu  framing  common- 
wenltha,  was  an  easy  transition.'  The  dream  was 
never  realised  (it  is  said  from  a  very  prosaic  cause-— 
the  want  of  funds),  and  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
I^loyd  mariied  three  sisters — the  Miss  Frickers  of 
Bristol.  Coleridge,  still  ardent,  wrote  two  political 
pamphlets,  concluding  *  that  truth  should  be  spoken 
at  all  times,  but  more  especially  at  those  times  when 
to  speak  truth  is  dangerous.'  He  established  also  a 
periodical  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  TheWaichman^ 
with  the  motto, '  that  all  might  know  the  truth,  and 
that  the  truth  might  make  us  free.'  He  watched  in 
VHin.  Coleridge's  incurable  want  of  order  and  punc- 
tUHliry,  and  his  philosophical  theories,  tired  out  and 
dii^Kustcd  his  renders,  and  the  work  was  discontinued 
after  the  ninth  number.  Of  the  unsaleable  nature 
of  this  publication,  he  relates  an  amusing  illustration. 
H^pix^iiing  one  day  to  rise  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
U6U.il,  lie  observed  his  servant  girl  putting  an  extra- 
vagant quantity  of  paper  into  the  grate,  in  order  to 
liifht  the  lire,  and  he  mildly  checked  her  for  her 
wastefulness.  *  La,  sir,  (replied  Nanny)  why,  it  is  only 
I  VatchmaC  He  went  to  reside  i  n  a  cottage  at  Nether 
^towey,  at  the  foot  of  the  Quantock  hills,  Somerset- 
shire, which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poetry. 

And  now,  beloved  Stowey !  I  behold 

Thy  church  tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge  elms 

Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  friend  ; 

And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 

Is  my  ovm  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 

And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace  !    With  light 

And  quickened  footsteps  thitherward  I  tread. 

Mr  Wordsworth  lived  at  Allfoxden,  about  two 
miles  from  Stowey,  and  the  kindred  feelings  and 
pursuits  of  the  two  poets  bound  them  in  the  closest 
friendship.  At  Stowey,  Coleridge  wrote  some  of  his 
most  beautiful  poetry — his  Ode  on  the  Departing 
Year;  Fears  in  Solitude;  France^  an  Ode;  Frost  at 
Midnight  i  the  first  part  of  Christabel;  the  Ancient 
Mariner;  and  his  tragedy  of  2?enu>r««.  The  luxuriant 
fulness  and  individuidity  of  his  poetry  show  that  he 
was  then  happy,  no  less  than  eager,  in  his  studies. 
The  two  or  three  years  spent  at  Stowey  seem  to  have 
been  at  once  the  most  felicitous  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  Coleridge's  literary  life.  He  had  established 
his  name  for  ever,  though  it  was  long  in  struggling 
to  distinction.  During  his  residence  at  Stowey, 
Coleridge  officiated  as  Unitarian  preacher  at  Taun- 
ton, and  afterwards  at  Shrewsbury.*    In  1798  the 

*  Mr  Ilailitt  has  dMorfbcd  his  walking  ten  mflet  In  s  winter 
day  to  h«sr  Coteridgs  preach.  *  When  I  got  there.'  he  says, 
*  tha  aigaa  waa  playteg  the  100th  Paalm,  and  when  It  waa  done, 


*  generous  and  munificent  patronage '  of  Messrs 
Josiah  and  Thomas  Wedgewood,  Staffordshire,  en- 
abled the  poet  to  proceed  to  Germany  to  complete 
his  education,  and  he  resided  there  fourteen  months. 
At  Ratzburg  and  Crottingen  he  acquired  a  weli- 
groonded  knowledge  of  the  Grerman  language  and 
literature,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  bias  towards 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  studiea.  On  his 
return  in  1800,  he  found  Southey  established  at 
Keswick,  and  Wordsworth  at  Grassmere.  He  went 
to  live  with  the  former,  and  there  his  opinions 
underwent  a  total  changes  The  Jacobin  became  a 
royalist,  and  the  Unitarian  a  warm  and  devoted 
bcdiever  in  the  Trinity.  In  the  tame  year  he  pub- 
lished his  transUtion  of  SchiUer's  '  Wallenstein,'  into 
which  he  had  thrown  some  of  the  finest  graces  of  his 
own  fancy.  The  following  passage  may  be  considered 
a  revelation  of  OJeridge's  poetical  faith  and  beliel^ 
conveyed  in  language  pictureeque  and  mnaical : — 

Oh  I  never  rudely  will  I  blame  hit  faith 

In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels !    'TIS  not  merely 

The  human  being's  pride  that  peoples  space 

With  life  and  mystical  predominance  ; 

Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  love 

This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  worlds 

Is  all  too  narrow :  yea,  a  deeper  import 

Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  years, 

Than  lies  upon  that  truth  we  live  to  leain. 

For  fable  is  lore's  world,  his  house,  his  birthplace; 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays,  and  talismans. 

And  spirits  ;  and  delightedly  Mlieves 

Divinities,  being  himself  divme. 

The  intelligible  firms  of  ancient  poets^ 

The  fair  humanities  of  M  rdigvrn^ 

The  power ^  the  beauty,  amd  tktmajeitg^ 

That  had  their  AaitnCf  in  dale,  or  pinf  moMRtoMy 

Or  forest,  by  slow  ttrectm,  or  pebbly  spring^ 

Or  chasms  and  waiery  depths;  all  these  have  veuUsked. 

They  lire  no  longer  in  thefakh  of  reason/ 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  langua^ ;  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names ; 

And  to  yon  starnr  world  they  now  are  gone. 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  their  friend ;  and  to  the  lorer. 

Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  influence  down ;  and  even  at  this  day 

'TIS  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great, 

And  Venus  who  brings  everything  that's  fair. 

Mr  Coleridge  niae  and  gave  out  his  text—**  He  departed  again 
Into  a  mountain  hlmaelf  alone."    Aa  he  gave  out  this  text,  his 
voioenweLUce a  stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes;  and  when  be 
came  to  the  two  Last  words,  which  he  pronounced  loud,  deep, 
and  distinct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  then  young,  as  if  tlte 
sounds  had  echoed  from  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart,  and 
aa  if  that  praj'er  might  have  floated  in  solemn  silence  throogh 
the  universe.    The  idea  of  St  John  oame  into  my  mind,  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  who  had  his  loins  girt  abont,  and 
whose  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.    The  preacher  then 
launched  into  hia  subject  like  an  eagle  dallying  with  tte  wind. 
The  sermon  waa  upon  peace  and  wai^upon  chutdi  and  state 
-Hiot  their  aUianoe,  but  their  aeparation~«n  the  spirit  of  the 
worid  and  the  qdrit  of  Christianity,  not  as  the  same,  but  as 
fHHioawl  to  one  another.   He  talked  of  those  who  had  inscribed 
the  cross  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  human  gore !    He 
made  a  poetical  and  pastoral  excursion--«nd  to  show  the  fatal 
effects  of  war,  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  sim))le 
shepherd-boy  driving  his  team  a-fleld,  or  dtttng  under  the 
hawthorn,  piping  to  his  flock,  as  though  he  should  never  be 
old,  and  the  same  poor  country  lad,   crimped,  kidnapped, 
broufrht  into  town,  made  drunk  at  an  afehouse,  tnmed  into  a 
wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair  sticking  on  end  with 
powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  cue  at  his  back,  and  tricked  o«t 
in  the  finery  of  the  profession  of  Mood : 

"  Such  were  the  notes  our  once  loved  poet  song  :** 
and,  for  mysolf ,  I  could  not  have  been  more  delighted  If  I  bad 
heard  the  music  of  the  sitheresb' 
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time  in  the  higher  moments  of  conTeraation,  when 
occasion,  and  mood,  and  person,  begot  an  exalted 
crisis.  More  than  once  has  Mr  Coleridge  said  that, 
with  pen  in  hand,  he  felt  a  thousand  checks  and 
difliculties  in  the  expression  of  his  meaning;  bat 
that — authorship  aside— he  nerer  found  the  smallest 
hitch  or  impediment  in  the  fullest  utterance  of  his 
most  subtle  fancies  by  word  of  mouUi.  His  ab- 
•tmsest  thoughts  became*  rhythmical  and  clear  when 
chanted  to  their  own  music.'*  Mr  Coleridge  died 
at  Highgate  on  the  25th  of  July  1834.  In  the  pre- 
ceding winter  he  had  written  the  following  epitaph, 
striking  from  its  simplicity  and  humility,  for  him- 
self:— 

Stop,  Christian  passer-by  1  Stop,  child  of  God ! 
And  read  with  gentle  breast.    Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  uiat  which  once  seemed  he — 
Oh  1  lift  a  thought  in  pnyer  for  S.  T.  C.  I 
That  he,  who  many  a  year,  with  toil  of  breath. 
Found  death  in  liie,  may  here  find  life  in  death ! 
Mercy  for  praise — to  be  forgiven  for  fame, 
He  asked  and  hoped  through  Christ— do  thou  the  same. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Coleridge,  sereral  com- 
pilations were  made  of  his  table-talk,  correspondence, 
and  literary  remains.  His  fame  had  been  gradually 
extending,  and  public  curiosity  was  excited  with 
respect  to  the  genius  and  opinions  of  a  man  who 
combined  sndi  various  and  dissimilar  powers,  and 
who  was  supposed  capable  of  any  task,  howerer 
gigantia  Some  of  these  Titanic  fragments  are  ralu- 
Me — particularly  his  Shakspearian  criticism.  They 
attest  his  profound  thought  and  curious  erudition, 
and  display  his  fine  critical  taste  and  discernment 
In  penetrating  into  and  embracing  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  a  favourite  author — unfolding  the  nice  shades 
and  distinctions  of  thought,  character,  feeling,  or 
melody — darting  on  it  the  light  of  his  own  creative 
mind  and  suggestive  fancy — and  perhaps  linking  the 
whole  to  some  glorious  original  conception  or  image, 
Coleridge  stanch  unrivalled.  He  does  not  appear  as 
a  critic,  but  as  an  eloquent  and  gifted  expounder  of 
kindred  excellence  and  genius.  He  seems  like  one 
who  has  the  key  to  every  hidden  chamber  of  pro- 
found and  subtle  thouglit  and  every  ethereal  concep- 
tion. We  cannot  think,  however,  that  he  could  ever 
have  built  up  a  regular  system  of  ethics  or  criticism. 
He  wanted  the  art  to  combine  and  arrange  his  mate- 
rials. He  was  too  languid  and  irresolute.  He  had 
never  attained  the  art  of  writing  with  clearness  and 
precision ;  for  he  is  often  unintelligible,  turgid,  and 
verbose,  as  if  he  struggled  in  vain  after  perspicacity 
and  method.  His  intellect  could  not  subordinate  the 
'  shaping  spirit'  of  his  imagination. 

The  poetical  works  of  Coleridge  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  three  volumca  They  are 
various  in  style  and  manner,  embracing  ode,  tragedy, 
and  epigram,  love  poems,  and  strains  of  patriotism 
and  superstition — a  wild  witchery  of  imagination, 
and,  at  other  times,  severe  and  stately  thought  and 
intellectual  retrospection.  His  language  is  often 
rich  and  musical,  highly  flgnrative  and  ornate.  Many 
of  his  minor  poems  are  characterised  by  tenderness 
and  beauty,  but  others  are  disfigured  by  passages  of 
turgid  sentimentalism  and  puerile  affectation.  The 
most  original  and  striking  of  his  productions  is  his 
well-known  tale  of  7*he  Ancient  Mariner.  Accord- 
ing to  De  Quincy,  the  germ  of  this  utory  is  contained 

*  Qnartcily  Review,  vol.  IIL  p.  &.  With  one  eo  ImpiiUIve  as 
Coleridge,  and  liable  to  fits  of  deprewlon  and  to  ill-health,  then 
a|ipearances  mast  have  been  very  uneqnai.  We  have  known 
three  men  of  Renins,  all  poets,  who  frequently  lietoned  to  him, 
and  yet  described  him  as  qrcnerally  obMuro,  pedantic,  and 
tedious.  In  his  happiest  moods  he  must,  however,  have  been 
great  and  overwhelming.  His  voice  and  cuuntcnance  were 
harmonious  and  beautif  uL 


in  a  passage  of  Shelvocke,  one  of  the  elasiicsl  cir- 
cumnavigators of  the  earth,  who  states  that  his 
second  captain,  being  a  melancholy  man,  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  fancy  that  some  long  season  of  fool 
weather  was  owing  to  an  albatross  which  had 
steadily  pursued  the  ship,  upon  which  he  shot  the 
bird,  but  without  mending  their  condition.  Cole- 
ridge makes  the  ancient  mariner  relate  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  act  of  inhumanity  to  one  of 
three  wedding  guests  whom  he  meets  and  detains  on 
his  way  to  the  marriage  feast  *  He  holds  him  with 
his  glittering  eye,'  and  invests  his  narration  with  a 
deep  preternatural  character  and  interest,  and  with 
touches  of  exquisite  tenderness,  and  energetic  de- 
scription. The  versification  is  irregular,  in  the  style 
of  the  old  ballads,  and  most  of  the  action  of  the  piece 
is  unnatural ;  yet  the  poem  is  ftill  of  vivid  and  original 
imagination.  *  There  is  nothing  else  like  it,'  says 
one  of  his  critics ;  'it  is  a  poem  by  itself;  between 
it  and  other  compositions,  in  pari  materia^  there  is  a 
chasm  which  yon  cannot  overpass.  The  sensitiTe 
reader  feels  himself  insulated,  and  a  sea  of  wonder 
and  mystery  flows  round  him  as  round  the  spell- 
stricken  ship  itself.'  Coleridge  further  illastratet  his 
theory  of  the  connection  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  world  in  his  unfinished  poem  of  *  Christabel,' 
a  romantic  supernatural  tale,  filled  with  wild  imagery 
and  the  most  remarkable  modulation  of  verse.  The 
versification  is  founded  on  what  the  poet  calls  a  new 
principle  (though  it  was  evidently  practised  by 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare),  namely,  that  of  ooonting 
in  each  line  the  number  of  accentuated  words,  not 
the  number  of  syllables.  '  Though  the  latter,*  he 
says,  *  may  vary  from  seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each 
line  the  accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.'  This 
irregular  harmony  delighted  both  Scott  and  Byron, 
by  whom  it  was  imitated.  We  add  a  brief  speci- 
men : — 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  t 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  ur 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek  ; 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel  I 
Jesu  Maria  shield  her  well ! 
She  foldeth  her  amis  beneath  her  cloak. 
And  fitole  to  the  other  i^ide  of  the  oak. 

What  sees  she  there  ! 
There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright. 
Dressed  in  a  silken  robe  of  white, 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone: 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan. 
Her  stately  neck  and  amis  were  bare ; 
Her  blue-veined  feet  ansandalled  were ; 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she — 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

A  finer  passage  is  that  describing  broken  friend- 
ships : — 

Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  tmth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 

And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
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taA  ipttke  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  hout's  best  brother : 

Thej  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again ! 
Bat  nerer  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining ; 

Tbmj  stood  aloof^  the  scars  remaining, 

like  dliA  which  had  been  rent  asunder : 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

Bat  neitha'  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  Away,  I  ween. 
The  ma^  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

TUi  metrical  harmoBj  of  Coleridge  exercises  a  sort 
rfftidnation  eren  when  it  is  found  united  to  inco- 
kscBt  images  and  absuid  conceptions.  Thns^  in 
XkMa  Kkam^  a  fragment  written  from  reooUections 
(fa  dnam,  we  haye  the  following  melodious  rhap- 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  wares ; 

When  was  heud  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  cares. 

It  was  a  miracle  of  raro  derice, 

A  sonny  pleasure-dome  with  cares  of  ioe  I 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  rision  once  I  saw : 

It  was  an  Abjssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played^ 

Sinnnc  of  Mount  Abora. 

Comd  I  rerire  within  me 

Her  sjmphony  and  song. 

To  soidi  deep  delisht  'twould  win  ms^ 

Thai  with  mumc  loud  and  long, 

I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 

That  sunny  dome,  those  cares  oif  ice ! 

And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  thsn^ 

And  all  should  ciy,  Bewan !  Bewaro  I 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  I 

Weare  a  cucm  round  him  thrice. 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 

For  he  on  honey -^ew  hath  fed. 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  paradise. 

Ihe  odes  of  Coleridge  are  highly  passionate  and 
dented  in  conception.  That  on  France  was  oon- 
ddered  by  SheU^  to  be  the  finest  English  ode  of 
nodon  times.  The  hymn  on  Chamounf  is  equally 
flAy  «id  brilliant  His  *  Geneyicre*  is  a  pure  and 
sqoisite  loye-poem,  without  that  gorgeous  diflbse- 
less  which  characterises  the  odes,  yet  more  chastely 
ad  caiefully  finished,  and  abounding  in  the  delicate 
tad  subtle  traits  of  his  imaginatioa  Coleridge  was 
lefldent  in  the  nmid  cuerrar  and  strong  passion 
leoessary  for  the  drama.  The  poetical  b^uty  of 
sortain  passages  would  not,  on  the  stage,  atone  for 
^  paucity  of  action  and  want  of  interest  in  his  two 
plays,  though,  as  works  of  genius,  they  yastly  excel 
those  of  a  more  recent  date  which  proye  highly  suo- 
bmAiI  in  representation. 

TU  Sime  of  the  AneiaU  Mari$ur» 

PAITI. 

It  b  an  ancient  mariner. 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  throe; 

'  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eys^ 

Now  wheicfOTS  stopp'st  thou  me  I 

The  bridegroom's  doors  aro  opened  wide^ 
And  I  am  next  of  kin; 
The  guests  aro  met,  the  feast  is  set; 
llayst  hear  the  merry  din.' 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand; 

*  Thero  was  a  ship,'  quoth  he. 

*  Hold  off;  unhand  me,  sray^beard  loon;* 
Eilsoons  Ids  hand  dropt  he. 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering 
The  weddinff-guest  stood  still. 
And  listens  like  a  throe-years'  child ; 
The  mariner  hath  his  wUL 

The  weddinff-guest  sat  on  a  stone. 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man^ 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  deared. 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he  ; 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  ri^tl 
Went  down  into  the 


Higher  and  higher  ereiy  day, 
Till  orer  the  mast  at  noon— 
The  wedding-guest  hero  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall. 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she  ; 
Nodding  their  heads  beforo  her  goes 
The  meny  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breasli 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear  ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong  ; 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow. 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  bn>w 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drore  fast,  loud  roared  the  blasts 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  thero  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  ; 
And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifls  the  snowy  cliA 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen ; 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  bMsts  we  ken— 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  was  all  around  ; 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled. 

Like  noises  in  a  8Wound  I 

At  length  did  cross  an  albatross. 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 
We  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 
And  round  and  round  it  flew ; 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through! 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behbd. 

The  albatross  did  follow. 

And  eyeiy  day  for  food  or  play, 

Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  I 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine ; 

Whiles  all  the  nisht,  through  fog-smoke  white^ 

Glimmered  the  white  mooniuiine. 
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'  Ood  saye  thee,  ancient  mariner, 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus  I 
Whylook'stthousor    With  my  orotf-bow 
I  shot  the  albatross. 


PABT  II. 


The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he ; 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the 


And  the  good  south-wind  still  blew  beihindy 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow ; 
Nor  anj  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  wo; 

For  iJl  arerred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch,  said  they,  the  bird  to  day 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  I 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  Ood's  own  head. 

The  glorious  sun  uprist; 

Then  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

'Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 
The  furrow  followed  free ; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent 


Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
'Twas  sad  as  sad  oould  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 


All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  sun  at  noon 
Right  up  aboTe  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boardu  did  shrink; 
Water,  water  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  Tery  deep  did  rot ;  0  Christ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  1^ 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  Kpirit  that  plagued  us  so  ; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  UB 
From  the  land  or  mist  and  snow. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  diou^t, 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah,  well-a-dav !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young  1 
Instead  of  the  cross  Uie  albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


PABT  III. 

There  passed  a  wearr  time.    Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  ey«. 
A  weary  time !  a  weaiy  time  I 
How  glazed  each  weaiy  ere  I 
When  looking  westward  I  beheld 
A  something  m  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  lait 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  1 
And  still  it  neared  and  neaied: 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  reered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baks^ 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood; 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood. 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  bakfld. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call; 
Oramercy  they  for  joy  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  draw  in. 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

See  I  see  I  I  cried,  she  tacks  no  more^ 
Hither  to  work  us  weal; 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide. 
She  steadies  with  upright  keeL 

The  western  ware  was  all  a-flame^ 

The  day  was  well  nigh  done. 

Almost  upon  the  western  ware 

Rested  the  broad  brifht  sun ; 

When  that  stranee  shape  drore  raddeoly 

Betwixt  us  and  tho  sun. 

And  straight  the  sun  was  flecked  with  ban^ 
(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace  I) 
As  if  throue h  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas  I  thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  load, 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ; 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  ran 
Like  restless  gossameres  i 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  ran 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  mte; 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  t 
Is  that  a  death,  and  are  there  two  I 
Is  death  that  woman's  mate  t 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  fiM^ 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold; 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  lepro^. 
The  nightmare  Life-in-deatn  was  iht^ 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
*  The  game  is  done !  I've  won,  I'tv  won  1' 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  oat. 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 
•With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  tea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listened  and  looked  sidewaya  ap; 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip. 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night. 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed  iriiilt; 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip-— 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  homed  moon,  with  one  bright 

Within  the  nether  tip. 
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P«& 


One  after  one,  bj  the  ttai^ogged  moon. 
Too  quick  for  croMi  or  li^ 
Each  turned  his  face  with  a  gbaitl j 
And  coned  me  with  hii  eje. 

Foot  timet  fifty  liTinc  men 
(And  I  beard  nor  li^  nor  groan). 
With  hmrj  thump,  a  lifelen  lump, 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

The  aoaU  did  firom  their  bodies  fly — 
Tb^  fled  to  bliai  or  wo  I 
And  ereiy  aonl  it  pawed  me  by 
Like  the  whiis  of  my  croee-bow. 

PAixnr. 

*  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner, 

1  ftar  thy  ikinny  handl 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 

Aa  is  the  ribbed  lea  f  and. 


I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye^ 
And  thy  ikinny  hand  so  brown.' 
Fear  n<^  fear  not,  thou  wedding-gnest, 
This  body  dropped  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  I 
And  nerer  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  sool  in  agony. 

Tlie  many  men  so  beantifal  I 

And  thejr  all  dead  did  lie : 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  thingi 

lircd  on,  and  so  did  L 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
And  drew  my  eyes  away; 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck. 
And  thers  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gushed, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
Hy  heart  as  drf  as  dust. 

I  clowd  my  lid«,  and  kept  them  dose. 

And  the  biLlls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky, 

Ley  like  a  load  on  my  weaiy  eye. 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs, 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they; 
The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  me 
Had  nerer  passed  away. 

An  orphan's  cuise  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  hi|^ ; 

But  oh  !  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  I 

Seren  days,  seren  nights,  I  saw  that  cone, 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moring  moon  went  up  the  sky. 
And  nowhere  did  abide : 
Softly  she  was  going  un. 
And  a  star  or  two  Mside. 

Her  beams  bemocked  the  snltiy  main. 
Like  April  hoarfrost  spread  ; 
Bat  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  the  water  snakes : 

They  moTod  in  tracks  of  shining  iriiite, 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  li|^t 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flaksa. 


Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  their  rich  attire : 

Blue,  gldesy  green,  and  relyet  black. 

They  coiled  and  swam ;  and  erexy  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

0  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare : 

A  spring  of  lore  gushed  from  my  heart, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware : 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  albatross  fell  off*,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


PART  ▼. 

0  sleep  I  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Belored  from  pole  to  pole ! 

To  Mary  Queen  the  praine  be  giTen  ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  neaTen, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 
That  had  so  long  remained, 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew; 
And  when  1  woke  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs : 
I  was  so  light — alm^t 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  : 
It  did  not  come  anear ; 
But  with  itii  sound  it  shook  the  sailS| 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  hurst  into  life  I 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen  ; 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about  I 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud. 
And  the  sails  did  nigh  like  sedge; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  doad; 
The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  moon  was  at  its  side  : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reached  the  ship. 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  ! 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  uprose^ 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  on. 

Yet  never  a  brecxe  up  blew; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools-^ 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 
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The  body  of  my  brother's  ion 

Stood  bj  me,  knee  to  knee : 

The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  xopa. 

But  he  said  nought  to  pae. 

'  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner !' 

Be  calm  thou  wedding-guest  I 

'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain« 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawned,  they  dropped  their  anna, 
And  clustered  round  the  mast; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowlj  through  their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  soand^ 
Then  darted  to  the  sun; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again« 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a-dropping  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing  ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  aify 
With  their  sweet  jargoning  I 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angePs  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noijie  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe ; 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship. 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep. 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid ;  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  ofl^  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean; 
But  in  a  minute  she  *gMi  stir 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then,  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound; 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

'  Is  it  hef  quoth  one  *  Is  this  the  mant 
By  him  who  died  on  cross. 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  miHt  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.' 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew ; 

Quoth  he,  *  The  man  hath  penance  done, 

And  penance  more  will  do.' 


PASTTI. 

FfastYolea. 

But  tell  me!  tell  me !  speak  a|;ain. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
M'hat  makes  that  ship  drive  on  lo  fiwit 
What  is  the  ocean  doing ! 

Bccopd  ▼uiesb 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  ulently 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see  how  graciously 
She  looketh  doim  on  him. 

Firrt  Yotoa. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind ! 

SeoondToioe. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  mors  hi^ ! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated; 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  manner's  trance  is  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 
As  in  a  gentle  weather ; 
Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter ; 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  whidi  they  ikd, 
Had  never  passed  away ; 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theiis. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt ;  once  moN 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green. 
And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  OB, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiotd 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  XM^ 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made ; 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  chetk 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring-^ 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  ieai% 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship. 
Yet  she  sailud  softly  too  : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  bfeei»    ' 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Oh!  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  lighthouse  top  I  see  I 
Is  this  the  hill !  is  this  the  kiikl 
Is  this  mine  own  countree  t 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar, 
And  1  with  sobs  did  pray — 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  Ood ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 
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So  imootUj  it  wift  ftrewn  I 

And  on  tlie  Ymj  the  moonlight  laj. 

And  the  ahadoir  of  the  moon. 

The  sock  ihone  Iwight,  the  kirk  no  lees 
That  stands  abore  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentneae 
The  stead  J  weathercock. 

And  the  haj  was  white  with  silent  light, 
Till  rising  nom  the  same. 
Fall  man  J  shapes,  that  shadows  were^ 
In  crimson  ooloon  eame. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 
I  turned  mj  eyes  upon  the  deck— 
Oh  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  1 

Each  corse  lar  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
And,  by  the  holy  rood  I 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man. 
On  erexy  cone  there  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  wared  his  hand: 
It  was  a  hearenly  sight  I 
ThcT  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lortlj  light. 

This  seraph-band,  each  wared  his  hand. 
No  roioe  did  they  impart — 
No  roice ;  but  oh  I  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heait. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  turned  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  hearen  1  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third — ^I  heard  his  roice : 

It  is  the  hermit  good  1 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  w<x>d. 

H^  shriere  my  soul,  hell  wash  away 

The  albatross's  blood. 

PABT  rii. 

This  hermit  good  lires  in  that  wood 
Wlddi  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  roioe  he  reani 
He  lores  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  oome  from  a  far  countrve. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon  ani  ere-^ 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
ThB  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat  neared :  I  heard  them  talk, 

*  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow! 

Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fur 
That  signal,  made  but  now  V 

'  Strance,  by  my  faith  f  the  hermit  said— 

*  And  uey  answwed  not  our  cheer  1 

The  planks  looked  warpedl  and  see  those  Mils, 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere  I 

I  neror  saw  au^^t  like  to  them. 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leares  that  lag 

My  forest-brook  alone ; 

When  the  iry-tod  is  hnry  with  snow. 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below, 

Thai  eats  the  s^wolTs  young.' 


*  Dear  Lord  I  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  pilot  made  reply) 

I  am  a>feared' — *  push  on,  push  on  I' 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  Rtirred  ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship. 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 

My  body  lay  afloat ; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship. 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  t»till,  save  that  the  hiU 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  pilot  shrieked, 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raiited  his  eyes. 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars ;  the  pilot's  boy, 
Who  now^oth  crazy  go,  ' 

Laughed  loud  and  lone,  and  all  the  while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

*  Ha!  ha  I '  quoth  he, '  full  plain  I  see, 
The  devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land! 
The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boaly 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

'  0  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man  I' 
The  hermit  crossed  his  brow. 

*  Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  *  1  bid  thee  say 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou  1' 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wiendied 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  imcertain  hour 
That  agony  returns ; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
I  nave  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach.    ' 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door  I 
The  wedding-guests  are  there : 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are : 
And  hark!  the  little  vesper  bell 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

0  wedding-guest  I  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  Ood  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
'TIS  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company  1 
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TILL  THB  ranmi 


To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

Aiid  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  hU  great  Father  benda. 

Old  men,  and  hab^  and  loving  friendly 

And  youths  and  maideni  gajr  1 

Farewell,  farewell ;  but  thii  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  weddinc-guest : 
He  prayeth  well  who  loreth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beatt. 

He  prayeth  beftt  who  loreth  belt 
All  thing*  both  great  and  nnall ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loreth  ui^ 
He  made  and  loreth  alL 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bri^t, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone :  and  now  the  wedding-guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  ftunnad. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 

Ode  to  the  Departing  Tear  [1795.] 


Spirit  who  Rweepest  the  wild  harp  of  time  I 
It  is  moRt  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 
Thy  dark  inworen  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yet,  luino  eye  fixed  on  heaven's  uncha^eing  dime 
Long  when  I  listened,  free  from  mortal  fear, 
V\  ith  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  lo !  its  folds  far  waring  on  the  wind^ 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year ! 
Starting  from  my  silent  stress. 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 
Ere  yet  the  entered  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
I  raised  the  impetuous  song,  and  solemnis^  his  flight. 

II. 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb. 
From  the  prison's  direr  gloom. 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thence,  where  Porerty  doth  waste  and  languish ; 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending, 

Lore  illumines  manhood's  maie ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 
Hope  has  fixed  her  wishful  gaie. 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance. 
Ye  Woes !  ye  roung-eyed  Joys !  adranoe! 
By  Time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 
Whose  indefatigable  sweep 
Raises  its  fateful  strings  irom  sleep, 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  mixed  tumultuoui  band! 
From  erexy  prirate  bower. 

And  each  domestic  heuth. 
Haste  for  one  solemn  hour ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  roice, 
O'er  Nature  stru^^gling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice  I 
Still  echoes  the  dread  name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  hell : 

And  now  adrance  in  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  Truth  I    They,  too,  hare  heard  thy  spell. 
They,  too,  obey  thy  name,  dirinest  Liberty  I 

III. 

I  marked  Ambition  in  his  war-airayl 

I  heard  the  mailed  monarch's  troublous  cry — 

*  Ah!  wherefore  does  the  northern  oonqueresi  stay  1 

Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  I' 
Fly,  liiailSd  monarch,  fly ! 
Stunned  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace^ 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 

The  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye! 


Manea  of  the  unnumbered  slain  1 

Ye  that  gawped  on  WaAaw's  plain! 
Ye  that  erit  at  Ismail's  tower. 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams, 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infiuits'  icieaiiil 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffined  slain. 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swellings 
OfV,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling  I 
The  extenninating  fiend  is  fled— 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Danoe  like  death-fires  round  her  tonibt 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate 
Each  some  tyrant-mnrdeier'e  fate  I 

IT. 

Departing  year!  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  rision !     Where  alone^ 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throM^ 
Are  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gor^ 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storied'st  thy  sad  hours !     Silence  ensosd, 
Deep  silence  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude, 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with  g)« 
shone. 
Then,  his  ere  wild  ardours  glancing^ 
From  the  cooircd  gods  adrancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  rererence  meet, 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy 

T. 

Throughout  the  blissful  throng 
Hushed  were  harp  and  song : 
Till  wheeling  round  tne  throne  the  Tiampfiif  i 
(The  mystic  words  of  Hearen) 
Permissire  signal  make : 
The  ferrent  Spirit  bowed,  then  spread  lus  wii^  ■ 
spake: 
*  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Lore  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  Earth's  unsolaced  noaning^ 
Seize  thy  terrors.  Arm  <n  might! 
By  Peace  with  prdSered  insult  scared. 
Masked  Hate  and  enrying  Soocn  I 
By  years  of  haroc  ret  unborn ! 
And  Hunser^s  bosom  to  the  frost-winds  bared  I 
But  diief  br  Afric's  wrongs, 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Synod,  **  full  of  gifts  and  lies  f* 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh !  by  Torture's  hovll 
Arenger,  rise! 
For  erer  shall  the  thankless  island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bowl 
Speak !  from  thy  storm-black  hearen,  O  speak  sIm 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  dood ! 

0  dart  the  flash  I  0  rise  and  deal  the  bhnrl 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries ! 
Hark!  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans  bekv! 
Rise,  God  of  Nature !  rise.' 

n. 

The  roice  had  ceased,  the  ririon  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasped  and  reeled  with  dread. 
And  erer,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs ; 

Mr  ears  throb  hot ;  my  ereballs  start  | 
Mr  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims ; 
W  ild  is  the  tempest  of  mr  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  Ihreath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death  1 
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No  ftiBDMr  agonj  ooofoosdi 

The  aoiaier  on  the  wu-fidd  ipread, 
When  all  fnredooe  with  toil  and  woimdt, 

Death-like  he  done  among  heape  of  dead  1 
(The  strife  ia  o'er,  the  daylight  fled, 

And  the  night-wind  damoun  hoazee  1 
See  I  the  itaiting  wzetch't  head 

liei  pillowed  on  a  brother*!  cone  0 

Tn. 

Not  jei  enslaved,  not  wholly  Tile, 
0  Albion  I  O  mj  mother  iale! 
Th^  falleji,  iair  as  Eden's  bowevs^ 
Glitter  gresn  with  sonny  showers ; 
Thj  mmj  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Eeho  to  the  bleat  of  floeka 
CThoae  gxaasj  hills,  those  glittering  deUfl 

Ptoamj  ramparted  with  rocks)  ; 
And  Oesan,  'mid  his  uproar  wild, 
Speaks  safety  to  his  blandHdiildl 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  am 

Hae  serial  Quiet  lored  thy  shore  I 
Nor  erer  proud  inrader's  rage 
Or  sacked  thy  towers,  or  stained  thy  fields  with  gore. 

nix* 

Abandoned  of  HeaTon  1  mad  ATarioe  thy  guide, 
At  cowardly  distance,  vet  kindlinff  inth  piid^- 
ICid  thy  herds  and  thy  cotn-fields  secure  thou  hast 

stood. 
And  joined  the  wild  yolUog  of  Famine  and  Blood  I 
The  nations  curse  thee !    They  with  eager  wondering 

Shall  hear  Destruction,  like  a  Tultuze,  scream ! 

8trange-ef ed  Destruction  1  who  with  many  a  dream 
Of  central  mee  through  nether  seas  upthundering 

Soothes  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet  as  she  lies 
9y  lirid  fount  or  red  rolcanic  stream. 

If  erer  to  her  lidless  dragon-eres, 

0  Albion!  thy  predestined  nuns  rise. 
The  fiend-hi^(  on  her  perilous  couch  dotii  leap, 
Muttenng  distempered  triumph  in  her  charm^  sleep. 

XX. 

Aw»T,  m^  soul,  away  ! 
In  Tain,  in  Tain  the  birds  of  warning  sin^— 
And  harkt  I  hear  the  famished  brood  of  prey 
Flap  their  lank  pennons  on  t]|B  groaning  windl 
Away,  my  soul,  awaT  I 
I,  unparti^g  of  the  otU  thing, 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  f(M>d  my  scanty  soil, 
HaTo  wmIm  m^  oountrr  with  a  loud  lament. 
Now  I  reoentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 
deansed  firom  the  TMwroue  passions  that  bedim 
God'e  image,  siater  of  the  sei^thim* 

BfHm  Irfon  8unri$e  m  Ae  VaU  qf  Ohamomii 

Hast  thou  a  diann  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  coume  t  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  0  sorran  Blanc  1 
The  Arre  and  Arreiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form  1 
Rieest  from  forth  thy  silent  eea  of  pines. 
How  silently  I  Around  thee  and  above. 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  maas ;  methinks  thou  pieroest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge  1  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine^ 
ThT  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  diead  and  silent  mount!  I  gaxed  upon  thee^ 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Did'st  vaauh  mm  my  thought :  entranced  in  pnyer, 

1  woishipped  the  Invisible  ^one. 


Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy ; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  trsnsf osed, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — ^there, 
Aa  in  her  natural  form,  awellA  vast  to  heaven  I 

Awake,  my  soul  1  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  eostacy.    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  eongi  awake,  my  heart,  awake  I 
Green  vales  and  icy  diib,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  ddef,  sole  sovran  of  the  vale  I 
0  strumling  with  the  dtfkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  nisht  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  dimo  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink  t 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  roey  atar,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald !  wake,  0  wake,  and  utter  praise  I 
Who  aank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth ! 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  roey  light  t 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  atreama  f 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrenta  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  culed  you  forth  from  nirht  and  utter  death. 
From  dark  and  icy  cavema  called  you  forth, 
Down  thoee  predpitous,  black,  ja^^ed  rocks. 
For  ever  ahattered,  and  the  aamelor  evert 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  atrength,  your  apeed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy. 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  t 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  1 

Ye  ice-falls  1  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormoua  ravinea  dope  amain — 
Torrenta,  methinka,  that  heard  a  mifhty  voice. 
And  atopped  at  once  amid  thdr  maddest  plunge  I 
Motionless  torrents  I  silent  cataracts  I 
Who  made  you  glorious  aa  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  t    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  1    Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loToIiest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? 
God !  let  the  torrente,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plaina  echo,  Ood  I 
God !  aing  ye  meadow-etreams  with  gladsome  Toioe  I 
Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  I 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  pilee  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  iall  shall  thunder,  Ood  1 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eacles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm  I 
Ye  li^tninn,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  1 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  Ood,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 

Once  more^  hoar  mount!  with  thy  sky-pointing 

Oft  nom  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard. 

Shoots  downward,  fflittering  through  the  pure  serene, 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breaiit — 

Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou. 

That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 

In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base. 

Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  sufiused  with  teais^ 

Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud. 

To  rise  before  me— Rise,  0  ever  rise ; 

Rise,  like  a  doud  of  incense,  from  the  earth  I 

Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 

Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven, 

Great  Hierarch!  tell  thou  the  silmit  sky, 

And  tell  the  stare,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 

Earth,  with  her  thouaand  voices,  praises  God. 
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All  thoaghti,  all  pMsioni,  all  deU^ti, 
Whaterer  stin  this  mortal  fiame^ 
Are  all  but  minUten  of  lore. 
And  feed  his  lacred  flame. 

Oft  in  mj  wakinff  dreami  do  I 
Liye  o'er  again  tnat  happy  liour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  laj^ 
Betide  the  ruined  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  loene^ 
Had  blended  with  the  Fights  of  ere ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Oeneriefe  I 

She  leaned  acainst  the  armed  man. 
The  ttatue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  Btood  and  listened  to  mv  lay 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of , her  own. 
My  hope,  my  ioy,  my  Oeneriere  t 
She  lores  me  best  whene'er  I  sine 
The  songs  th&t  make  her  gr&Te. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sanff  an  old  and  moving  story^— 
An  old  rude  song  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoaiy. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eye«  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  that  for  ten  Ions  years  he  wooed 
The  lady  of  the  land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined  ;  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  lore, 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcaMt  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
And  she  forgave  me  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face. 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
^liich  crazed  this  bold  and  lovely  knight. 
And  that  he  crosned  the  mountain-woods. 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

But  sometimes  fix>m  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shftde^ 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  onoe. 
In  groen  and  sunny  guide. 

There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  fiuM 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend. 
This  miserable  knight ! 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  lady  of  the  land  ; 

And  how  she  wept  and  clasped  his  kneea, 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain. 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  forest  leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay ; 


His  dying  words — ^but  when  I 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  haip 
Dlstur^Nl  her  soul  with  pity  1 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  ray  guileless  Oenefiett  ■ 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hop% 
An  undistinguislutble  thronr ; 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  chenshed  long  1 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delist, 
She  blushed  with  love  and  virgin  ihMM} 
And  like  the  murmur  <^  a  dxeam 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  namei 

Her  bosom  heaved,  she  stept  aside ; 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept— 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye^ 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace^ 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  19 
And  gaxed  upon  my  £1^ 

'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel  than  tee 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calmed  her  fears ;  and  she  was  cahiii 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  bride  1 

[PuilMTt  of  a  Ihmgeon.l 
[From  the  tragedy  of  *  Remons.*] 

And  this  place  our  forefathers  made  for  man  I 

This  is  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom 

To  each  poor  brother  who  ofl^cnds  against  ut— 

Most  innocent,  perhaps — and  what  if  guilty! 

Is  this  the  only  cure !     Merciful  God  I 

Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivelled  up 

By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty. 

His  energies  roll  back  upon  his  hotft 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  peisMi 

They  break  on  him  like  a  loathsome  plagoe-spoftl 

Then  we  call  in  our  pampered  mountebanks— 

And  this  is  their  best  cure !  uncomforted 

And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tean, 

And  savage  faces  at  the  clanking  hour. 

Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapours  of  his  dm^ 

By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !     So  he  lies 

'Circled  with  evil,  till  his  veiy  soul 

Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deformed 

By  sights  of  evermore  deformity ! 

With  other  ministrations  thou,  0  Nature, 

Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered  child : 

Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences. 

Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweiii  j 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  watot ; 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 

But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way, 

His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonised 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 

[Frtwi '  FroH  at  Midmigldr\ 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  tida, 
Whose  gentle  breathings  heard  in  this  dMp  cabi 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought  I 
My  babe  so  beautiful  I  it  thrills  my  heazt 
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considerable  length  and  beauty.  He  haa  also  pub- 
lished hymns  and  other  poems.  He  prepared  an 
edition  of  Pope's  works,  which,  being  attacked  by 
Campbell  in  his  Specimens  of  the  Poets,  led  to  a 
literary  controrersy,  in  which  Lord  Byron  and 
others  took  a  part  Bowles  insisted  strongly  on 
descriptiye  poetry  forming  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  poetical  character ;  •  every  rock,  every  leaf, 
every  diversity  of  hue  in  nature's  variety.'  Camp- 
hell,  on  the  oUier  hand,  objected  to  this  Dutch  mi- 
nuteness and  perspicacity  of  colouring,  and  claimed 
for  the  poet  (what  Bowles  never  could  have  denied) 
nature,  moral  as  well  as  external,  the  poetry  of  the 
passions,  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  human  man- 
ners. In  reality,  Pope  occupied  a  middle  position, 
inclining  to  the  artificial  side  of  life.  Mr  Bowles 
has  oudived  roost  of  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
excepting  Rogers.  He  was  bom  at  Eing's-Sutton, 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1762,  and  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Winchester  school,  and  subsequently 
at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  He  has  long  held  the 
rectory  dTBremhiU,  in  Wiltshire. 

ToTfana. 

0  Time !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weaiy  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest,  unperceived,  away ; 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last. 
And  think  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vun  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  past, 

And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile — 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour. 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  the  transient  shower, 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while : 
Yet,  ah  1  how  much  munt  that  poor  heart  endure 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 

THnter  ETentng  at  Home. 

Fair  Moon !  that  at  the  chillv  day's  decline 
Of  sharp  December,  through  my  cottage  pane 
Dost  lovely  look,  smiling,  though  in  thy  wane ; 

In  thouffht,  to  scenes  serene  and  still  as  thine. 
Wanders  my  heart,  whilst  I  by  turns  survey 
Thee  slowly  wheeling  on  thy  erenins  way ; 

And  this  my  fire,  whose  dim,  unequid  light. 
Just  glimmering  bids  each  shadowy  image  fall 
Somlnous  and  strange  upon  the  darkening  wall. 

Ere  the  clear  tapers  chase  the  deepening  nignt ! 

Yet  thy  still  orb,  seen  through  the  freezing  haze. 

Shines  calm  and  clear  without ;  and  whilst  I  gaze, 

I  think  around  me  in  this  twilight  gloom, 

I  but  remark  mortality's  sad  doom ; 

Whilst  hope  and  joy,  cloudless  and  soft,  appear 

In  the  sweet  beam  that  lights  thy  dbtant  sphere. 

Hopsb 

As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  worn. 
Weary  has  watched  the  lingering  night,  and  heard. 
Heartless,  the  carol  of  the  matin  binl 
Salute  his  lonely  porch,  now  first  at  mom 
Goes  forth,  leaviag  his  melancholy  bed ; 
He  the  ereen  slope  and  level  meadow  views. 
Delightful  bathed  in  slow  ascending  dews ; 
Or  mans  the  clouds  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head, 
In  varying  forms,  fantastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  maive  along. 
The  whilst  e^h  sense  is  steeped  in  still  delight : 
With  such  delight  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel 
Sweet  Hope  I  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense 
steal. 


[Sou/k  American  Scenery, 1 

Beneath  a<^rial  clifis  and  glittering  snows. 

The  ruMh-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose. 

Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes ;  high  overhead. 

The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread. 

Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires. 

And  Chilian  trailed  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fin 

A  glen  beneath — a  lonelv  spot  of  rest — 
Hung,  scarce  discovered,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 

Summer  was  in  its  prime ;  the  parrot-fiocks 
Darkened  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks ; 
The  chrysomol  and  purple  butterfly. 
Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  are  wandering  by; 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowers. 
With  twinkling  wing  is  spinning  o'er  the  flowers; 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill. 
The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  is  stilL 
And  look  I  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  high, 
Afl  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranouiUity, 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends. 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  descends ; 
Through  whose  illumined  spray  u)d  sprinkling  df« 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  haes. 

Checkering,  with  partial  shade,  the  beams  of  noa 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  fotoon. 
Here,  its  gay  network  and  fantastic  twine. 
The  purple  cogul  threads  from  pine  tu  pine. 
And  oft,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe. 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks,  with  moM  and  lichens  whit 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light. 
And  'mid  the  cedar's  darksome  bougn,  illumei^ 
With  instant  touch,  the  lori's  scarlet  plumes. 

Sun-Dial  in  a  Chur^yartL 

So  passes,  silent  o'er  the  dead,  thy  shade. 

Brief  Time !  and  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day, 

The  pleasing  pictures  of  the  present  fade. 
And  like  a  summer  vapour  steal  away. 

And  have  not  they,  who  here  forgotten  He 

(Say,  hoarv  chronicler  of  ages  past). 
Once  marked  thy  shadow  with  delighted  eye. 

Nor  thought  it  fled — how  certain  and  how  ftsti 

Since  thou  hast  stood,  and  thus  thy  vigil  kept. 
Noting  each  hour,  o'er  mouldering  stone*  Mscatk 

The  pastor  and  his  flock  alike  have  slept. 
And  *  dust  to  dust'  proclaimed  the  stride  of  destk 

Another  race  succeeds,  and  counts  the  hour. 
Careless  alike ;  the  hour  still  seems  to  smilt, 

As  hope,  and  youth,  and  life,  were  in  our  power; 
So  smiling,  and  so  perishing  the  while. 

I  heard  the  village  bells,  with  gladsome  sound 
(When  to  these  scenes  a  stranger  I  drew  nesr). 

Proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  village  round. 
While  memory  wept  upon  the  good  man's  bier. 

Even  so,  when  I  am  dead,  shall  the  same  bells 
Ring  merrily  when  my  brief  days  are  gone ; 

While  still  the  lapse  of  time  thy  shadow  telli. 
And  strangers  gaze  upon  my  humble  stone  I 

Enough,  if  we  may  wait  in  calm  content 
The  hour  that  bears  us  to  the  silent  sod ; 

Blameless  improve  the  time  that  Heaven  has  Unt, 
And  leave  the  issue  to  thy  will,  O  Ood. 

The  Cfreenwich  Petmonert, 

^\llen  evening  listened  to  the  dripping  oar, 

Forgetting  the  loud  city's  ceaseless  roar. 

By  the  green  banks,  where  Tham^  with  ooDSciovi 

pride. 
Reflects  that  stately  stracture  on  his  ride, 
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A  huge  &nd  massy  pile — 
Mauj  it  seemed,  and  yet  in  every  blast 
As  to  its  ruin  shook.    There,  porter  fit. 
Remorse  for  ever  his  sad  vigils  kept. 
Pale,  hollow-eyed,  emaciate,  sleemess  wretch. 
Inly  he  ntMuied,  or,  starting,  wildly  shrieked, 
Aye  as  the  fabric,  tottering  from  its  base. 
Threatened  its  fall — and  so,  expectant  still. 
Lived  in  the  dread  of  danger  still  delayed. 

They  entered  there  a  large  and  lofty  dome, 
0*er  whose  black  marble  sides  a  dim  drear  light 
Struggled  with  darkness  from  the  unfrequent  lamp. 
Enthroned  around,  the  Murderers  of  Mankind — 
Monarchs,  the  great !  the  glorious !  the  august  1 
Each  bearing  on  his  brow  a  crown  of  fire — 
Sat  stem  and  silent.    Nimrod,  he  was  there, 
First  king,  the  mighty  hunter ;  and  that  chief 
Who  did  belie  his  mother's  fame,  that  so 
He  might  be  called  young  Ammon.    In  this  court 
Caesar  was  crowned — ^accursed  liberticide ; 
And  he  who  murdered  Tully,  that  cold  villain 
Octavius — though  the  courtly  minion's  lyre 
Hath  hymned  his  praise,  though  Maro  sung  to  him, 
And  when  death  levelled  to  original  clay 
The  royal  carcass.  Flattery,  (awning  low. 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  the  new  god* 
Titus  was  here,  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 
He,  the  delight  of  human-kind  misnamed ; 
Ccesars  and  Soldans,  emperors  and  kingfl. 
Here  were  they  all,  all  who  for  glory  fought, 
Here  in  the  Court  of  Glory,  reaping  now 
The  meed  they  merited. 

As  gazing  round. 
The  Virgin  marked  the  miserable  train, 
A  deep  and  hollow  voice  from  one  went  forth : 
'  Thou  who  art  come  to  view  our  punishment. 
Maiden  of  Orleans !  hither  turn  thine  eyes ; 
For  I  am  he  whose  bloody  victories 
Thy  power  hath  rendered  vain.     Lo  1  I  am  here. 
The  hero  conqueror  of  Azincour, 
Henry  of  England  I' 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  poem,  published  in 
179S,  the  vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  every- 
thing miraculous,  was  omitted.  When  the  poem 
first  appeared,  its  author  was  on  his  way  to  Lisbon* 
in  company  with  his  uncle,  Dr  Ilerbert,  chaplain  to 
the  factory  at  Lisbon.  Previous  to  his  departure 
in  November  1795,  Mr  Southey  had  married  Miss 
Fricker  of  Bristol,  sister  of  the  lady  with  whom 
Coleridge  united  himself;  and,  according  to  De 
Quincy,  the  poet  parted  with  his  wife  immediately 
after  their  marriage  at  the  portico  of  the  church, 
to  set  out  on  bis  travels.  In  1796  he  returned  to 
England,  and  entered  himself  of  Gray's  Inn.  He 
afterwards  made  a  visit  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
published  a  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  his  travels. 
In  1801  he  accompanied  Mr  Foster,  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  private 
secretary  to  that  genUeman;  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  publication  of  a  second  epic,  Thaiaba 
the  Destroyer^  an  Arabian  fiction  of  great  beauty  and 
magnificence.  The  style  of  verse  adopted  by  the 
poet  in  this  work  is  irregular,  without  rhyme;  and 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  and  rhythmical  har- 
mony, though,  like  the  redundant  descriptions  in 
the  work,  it  becomes  wearisome  in  so  long  a  poenL 
The  opening  stanzas  convey  an  exquisite  picture 
of  a  widow^  mother  wandering  over  the  sands  of 
the  east  during  the  silence  of  night : — 

I. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain. 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 


In  full-orbed  glory,  yonder  moon  divint 
Rolls  through  the  dark-blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads. 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  d^. 

How  beautifiu  is  night  I 

II. 

Who,  at  this  untimely  hour. 
Wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands? 
No  station  is  in  view, 
Nor  palm-grove  islanded  amid  the  waste 

The  mother  and  her  child. 
The  widowed  mother  and  the  fatherless  boj| 
They,  at  this  untimely  hour, 
Wander  o'er  the  desert  sands. 

III. 

Alas !  the  setting  sun 

Saw  Zeinab  in  her  bliss, 

Hodeirah's  wife  beloved. 

The  fruitful  mother  late. 
Whom,  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  named, 
They  wiwhed  their  lot  like  hers : 
She  wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands 

A  wretched  widow  now, 
The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  nee ; 

With  only  one  preserved. 
She  wanders  o'er  the  wilderness. 

IV. 

No  tear  relieved  the  burden  of  her  heart ; 
Stunned  with  the  heavy  wo,  she  felt  like  out 
Ilalf-wakcned  from  a  midnight  dream  of  blood. 
Rut  sometimes,  when  the  boy 
Would  wet  her  hand  with  tears. 
And,  looking  up  to  her  fixed  countenance,  '! 

Sob  out  the  name  of  Mother,  then  did  she 
Utter  a  feeble  groan. 
At  length,  collecting,  Zeinab  turned  her  eyes 
To  Heaven,  exclaiming,  *  Praised  be  the  Lord  1 
He  gave.  He  takes  awayl 
The  Lord  our  God  is  goodl* 

Tlie  metre  of  *  Thaiaba,'  as  may  be  seen  from  ftii 
specimen,  has  great  power,  as  well  as  harmoBy,  fei 
skilful  hands.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  satijiBBk 
of  the  poem,  and  is,  as  the  author  himself  remaikm 
*the  Arabesque  ornament  of  an  ArabiaB  tak* 
Southey  had  now  cast  off  his  revolutiooaiy  opinioaii 
and  his  future  writings  were  all  marked  by  a  sooM- 
what  intolerant  attachment  to  church  and  tXulL 
He  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  rivv 
Greta,  near  Keswick,  subsisUng  hy  his  pen,  and  t 
pension  which  he  had  received  from  govenuneii 
In  1804  he  published  a  volume  of  Metrical  Tdmt 
and  in  1805  Madoc,  an  epic  poem,  founded  on  i 
Welsh  story,  but  inferior  to  its  predecessors.  Ii 
1810  appeared  his  greatest  poetical  work,  TTii  Cmm 
of  Kefuima,  a  poem  of  the  same  class  and  strttctii 
as  *  Thaiaba,'  but  in  rhyme.  With  chancteristk 
egotism,  Mr  Southey  prefixed  to  '  The  Curse  of  E^ 
hania*  a  declaration,  that  he  would  not  dumge  a  ^ 
lable  or  measure  for  any  one — 

Pedants  shall  not  tie  my  stoains 
To  our  antique  poets'  vans. 

Kehama  is  a  Hindoo  n^ah,  who,  like  Dr 
obtains  and  sports  with  supems^tiiral  power. 
adventures  are  sufficiently  stalling,  and  aflbtd 
fur  the  author's  striking  ampLitud^  of  desor^^ition. 
*  The  story  is  founded,'  says  Sir  Walter  Soott  *apon 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  roost  gigantic,  ciimbrrai» 
and  extravagant  system  of  idolatry  to  which  temples 
were  ever  erected.    The  scene  is  alternately  Isia  In 
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the  terrertrial  pumdiM.  ander  the  >ea— in  the  hesTen 
oT  hemTenft— uid  in  bell  itKlf.  The  priacipil  acton 
mre.  a  man  who  approacbea  almost  to  omalpotence ; 
•itother  UboDriog  under  a  itrange  and  fesmil  male- 
diction, which  exempt*  hito  trom  the  ordlnaiy  laws 
of  nature;  a  good  geniua,  a  torcereu,  and  a  ghoat, 
with  aereral  UindottaD  daltiea  t^  diSbrent  ranka. 
The  onl;  being  that  retafau  the  unul  attribnte*  of 
hnmanit;  U  a  female  who  Ii  gifted  with  Immortalinr 
■t  the  dote  of  the  piece.'  Some  of  the  tcenei  in  thu 
•trangel]'  DugnlBcent  tlieatn  of  borron  an  detcribed 
with  the  power  of  Hilton,  and  Scott  hai  said  that 
the  foUowing  accoont  of  the  approach  of  the  martali 
to  Padalon,  or  tl>e  Indiao  Hwlei,  ia  equal  in  gno- 
denr  to  an;  paisage  which  he  erer  penued  >— 
Far  other  light  tiiau  that  <^  dkj  then  ihong 


But  fitr  hdore  the  car 


i«Uwiii.    "Twai  a  light  that  made 


Shiaok  inward  ftom  the  molten  atmoephaie. 
IlMit  way  wai  thronrii  the  adamantine  rock 
Which  gut  tbaworid  ofwo:  on  atheriide 
Ita  maMi*e  walla  anaa,  and  oreifaead 
Aicbed  (he  long  pawwe ;  onwiid  ai  th^  rida, 
With  atronger  glara  the  light  aionnd  them  ipnad— 

And,  lol  the  i^ioM  dread — 
nM  worid  of  wo  befbn  them  opening  wld*^ 

There  ralli  the  flnr  flood, 
ffltding  the  realma  of  Padalon  annmd. 

A  MB  of  flame,  it  aeemed  to  be 
Sea  withont  bound ; 

For  nrither  mortal  nor  immortal  sight 
Conld  pierce  acroH  throngh  that  inteoKut  light. 

Beddet  Ita  wonderftal  diiplay  of  imagination  and  in- 
Tcnttoo,  and  lie  iltid  tcene-i^inting,  the  >  Cnree  of 
Kehama'  poeeeoea  the  recammendBticii  of  being  in 
ntiiDM*,  MOtiinenta,  acencrj,  and  coatome,  distinc- 
tlvdj  and  ezclutiTelr  Hindoo.  Ita  aathor  waa  too 
diUgeot  a  atodent  to  omit  whaterer  was  charac- 
teritDe  in  the  landscape  or  the  people.  Pajwing 
Drer  hia  pnwe  works,  we  next  And  Ur  Bouthey 
appear  in  a  natire  poetical  dreas  In  blank  nrae. 
In  1814  he  published  Aodtrtol,  (Ae  Z<i«t  o/tif  Gotii, 
a  noble  aitd  pathetic  poem,  though  liable  also  to  the 
cha^  of  rednndsnt  description.  The  style  of  the 
Ter^lntion  nu^  be  seen  ft^  the  following  account 
of  the  grief  and  confhdan  of  the  aged  monarch,  when 
he  flDda  bis  Ihrona  occupied  bj  tia  Moors  after  hi* 

The  sound,  the  sight 
Of  turban,  girdle,  robe,  and  scimitar. 
And  tawny  akina,  awoke  contending  thoughts 
or  aiigaT,  ahame,  and  angulah  in  the  Qoth ; 
The  nnaceualomed  bee  m  human  kind 
Confbaed  him  now    and  through  the  streeta  he  went 
With  bagnrd  mien,  and  countenance  like  one 
CiBzed  orbewildeied.    All  who  met  h^  toned, 
And  wandered  as  he  passed.    One  stopped  tiim  diort, 
Put  alma  into  hit  hand,  and  then  detired. 


Roderick  rceelTed  the  alnu ;  bit  waudmng  ejs 
Fell  on  the  monn,  and  the  fallen  king, 
Seeing  hia  rojal  impress  on  the  piece. 


thariiaaUi 
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And,  placing  in  hia  paaaiTe  handa  the  loaf. 

She  said,  Christ  Jeaut  for  hia  Hother'a  take 

Hare  mercy  on  thee  I     With  a  look  that  teemed 

Like  idiocy,  ha  heard  her,  and  stood  itill. 

Staring  awhile ;  then  bunting  into  taan, 

Weptlikeachild. 

Or  the  following  description  of  a  maon%ht  scene  ^ 

How  calmly,  gliding  through  the  dark  bine  ikj. 
The  midni^t  moon  asceniU  [    Her  placid  beams. 
Throng  thuly-ecatteredleaTes,  and  boughs gioteiitDe, 
Hottle  with  maiy  ihadee  the  orchaid  alope ; 
Hen  o'er  the  chcetnut't  fretted  foliage,  gray 
And  matay,  motionleai  they  spread  ;  hers  ahine 
Upon  the  craga,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chatmi ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 
Bipplea  and  glanna  on  the  oonflaent  itreantt. 
A  lorelisr,  puier  light  than  that  of  d» 
Bast*  on  the  bill* ;  and  «h  I  how  awfully, 
Into  that  deep  and  tranquil  firmament, 

The  watchman  on  the  batUementa  partake* 

The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour ;  he  feels 

The  silenoe  of  the  earth ;  the  eudlees  sound 

Of  flowing  water  toothca  him ;  and  the  atan. 

Which  in  that  brighteat  moonlight  welt  nigh  quenched. 

Scarce  Tisible,  as  m  the  utnoat  depth 

Of  yonder  atmihire  infinite,  are  seen, 

Draw  on  with  elerating  ir° 

Towards  e 


Ur  Sonthey,  haTing,  In  1B13,  accepted  the  office  of 

poet-laureate,  composed  tome  courtly  atraint  that 
tended  little  to  tdrance  bit  reputation.  His  Girmtn 
Trinmpludt,  and  Tkt  Viiion  ^  Judgmenl,  proTi)k«l 
much  ridicule  at  the  time,  uid  would  have  pas 
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tiTeand  intellectiial  character.    An  English  scene 
M  thus  described : — 

Clifton,  in  Tain  thy  Taried  scenes  inyite— 
The  mossy  benk,  dim  glade,  and  dizzy  height ; 
Tlie  sheep  that  starting  from  the  tufted  thyme, 
Untune  the  distant  churches'  mellow  chime ; 
As  o*er  each  limb  a  gentle  horror  creeps. 
And  shake  aboye  our  heads  the  craggy  steeps, 
Pleasuit  I're  thought  it  to  pursue  the  rower, 
While  light  and  darkness  seize  the  changeful  oar, 
The  frolic  Naiads  drawing  from  below 
A  net  of  silyer  round  the  black  canoe. 
Now  the  last  lonely  solace  must  it  be 
To  watch  pale  evening  brood  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Then  join  my  friends,  and  let  those  friends  beliere 
My  cheeks  are  moistened  by  the  dews  of  ere. 

'  The  Maid's  Lament'  is  a  short  lyrical  flow  of 
picturesque  expression  and  pathos,  resembling  the 
more  recent  effusions  of  Barry  Cornwall : — 

I  loTed  him  not ;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gonci 

1  feel  I  am  alone. 
I  checked  him  while  he  spoke;  yet  oould  he  speak, 

Alas!  I  would  not  check. 
For  reasons  not  to  Ioto  him  once  I  sought, 

And  wearied  all  my  thought 
To  Tex  myself  and  him :  I  now  would  giye 

My  loTe  could  he  but  liye 
Who  lately  lired  for  me,  and  when  he  found 

'Twas  Tain,  in  holy  ground 
He  hid  his  buce  amid  the  shades  of  death  t 

I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me ;  but  mine  returns, 

And  this  lone  bosom  bums 
With  stifling  heat,  hearing  it  up  in  sleep, 

And  wudng  me  to  weep 
Tean  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart :  for  yean 

Wept  he  as  bitter  tears  t 
*  Merciful  God  I'  such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

*  These  may  she  nsTer  share  I' 
Quieter  b  his  breath,  his  breast  more  cold 

Than  daisies  in  the  mould. 
Where  children  spell  athwart  the  churchyard  gate 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 
Pray  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  ye  be. 

And  oh !  pray,  too,  for  me  I 

We  quote  one  more  chaste  and  graoeAil  fSuicy,  en- 
titled Sixteen  .^— 

In  Clementina's  artless  mien 
Lucilla  asks  me  what  I  see, 
And  are  the  roses  of  sixteen 
Enough  for  me  I 

Lucilla  asks  if  that  be  all, 

HaTe  I  not  culled  as  sweet  before  t 
Ah  yes,  Lucillal  and  their  iall 
I  still  deplore. 

I  now  behold  another  scene. 

Where  pleasure  beams  with  heaTen's  own  lif^t, 
More  pure,  more  constant,  more  serene, 

And  not  less  bright. 
Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  Iotcs  repose, 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  force  can  serer. 
And  Modesty,  who,  when  she  goes. 
Is  gone  for  CTcr. 

Mr  Landor  will  be  remembered  rather  as  a  prose 
writer  than  as  a  poet,  and  yet  his  writings  of  that 
kind  are  marked  by  singular  and  great  blemishes. 
A  moody  egotistic  nature,  ill  at  ease  with  the  com- 
mon things  of  life,  has  flourished  up  in  his  case  into 
a  most  portentous  crop  of  crotchets  and  prejudices, 
which,  regardless  of  the  reprobation  of  his  fellow- 
men,  he  issues  forth  in  prodigious  oonf^ion,  often 
In  language  offensiTe  in  the  last  degree  to  good 


receiTed,  he  nerer  stops  to  consider  how  far  his 
own  professed  opinions  may  be  consistent  with 
each  other:  hence  he  contradicts  himself  almost  as 
often  as  any  other  body.  Jeffrey,  in  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  papers,  has  characterised  in  happy  termi 
the  class  of  minds  to  which  Mr  Landor  belongt. 
*  The  work  before  us,'  says  he,  *  is  an  edifying  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  of  literary  Jacobinism — ^frjring 
at  all  game,  running  a-muck  at  all  opinions,  and  at 
continual  cross-purposes  with  its  own.  Tliis  spirit 
admits  neither  of  equal  nor  superior,  follower  nor 
precursor :  **  it  trarels  in  a  road  so  narrow,  where  bat 
one  goes  abreast"  It  claims  a  monopoly  of  sense, 
wit,  and  wisdom.  To  agree  with  it  is  an  imperti- 
nence I  to  differ  from  it  a  crime.  It  trample*  on  old 
prejudices;  it  is  jealous  of  new  pretensions.  Itseiiea 
wi^h  aTidi^  on  all  that  is  startling  or  obnoxious  In 
opinions,  and  when  they  are  countenanced  by  any 
one  else,  discards  them  as  no  longer  flt  for  its  use. 
Thus  persons  of  this  temper  affect  atheism  by  way  of 
distinction ;  and  if  they  can  succeed  in  bringing  it 
into  fiuhion,  become  orthodox  again,  in  order  not  to 
be  with  the  Tulgar.  Their  creed  is  at  the  mercy  of 
erery  one  who  assents  to,  or  who  o(mtradicts  it  All 
their  ambition,  all  their  endeaTOur  fa,  to  seem  wiser 
than  the  whole  worid  besides.  They  hate  whaterer 
fUla  short  of,  whateyer  goes  beyond,  their  fiiTOurito 
theories.  In  the  one  case,  they  hurry  on  before  to 
get  the  start  of  you;  in  the  other,  they  suddenly 
torn  back  to  hinder  you,  and  defeat  themselyes.  An 
inordinate,  restless,  incorrigible  self-loye,  is  the  key 
to  all  their  actions  and  opinions,  extrayaganoes  add 
meannesses,  serrility  and  arrogance.  Whateyer 
soothes  and  pampers  this,  they  applaud ;  whateyer 
wounds  or  interferes  with  it,  they  utterly  and  yin- 
dicttyely  abhor.  A  general  is  with  them  a  hero 
if  he  is  unsuccessful  or  a  traitor ;  if  he  is  a  con- 
queror in  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  a  martyr  to  it,  he 
is  a  poltroon.  Whateyer  is  doubtfbl,  remote,  yi- 
sionary  in  philosophy,  or  wild  and  dangerous  In 
politics,  they  fasten  upon  eagerly,  **  recommending 
and  insisting  on  nothing  less;"  reduce  the  one  to 
demonstration,  the  other  to  practice,  and  they  torn 
their  backs  upon  their  own  most  darling  schemes, 
and  leaye  them  in  the  lurch  immediately.'  When  the 
reader  learns  that  Mr  Landor  justifles  Tiberias  and 
Nero,  speaks  of  Pitt  as  a  poor  creature,  and  Fox  as 
a  charlatan,  declares  Alfleri  to  haye  been  the  great- 
est man  in  £uro|)e,  and  recommends  tiie  Greeks,  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Turks,  to  discaM  flre-arms, 
and  return  to  the  use  of  the  bow,  he  will  not  deem 
this  general  description  far  from  inapplicable  in 
the  case.  And  yet  the  Imaginary  Conyersatioas 
and  other  writings  of  Mr  Landor  are  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  prose  productions  of  our  age,  writ- 
ten in  pure  nenrous  English,  and  ftill  of  thooghto 
which  fasten  themselyes  on  the  mind,  and  are  *a  joy 
for  eyer.'  It  would  require  many  specimens  firom 
those  works  to  make  good  what  is  h&ee  said  for  and 
against  their  author;  we  can  afford  room  fbr  only 
one,  but  in  it  are  both  an  example  of  his  loTe  of 
paradox,  and  of  the  extraordinary  beantiei  of  thought 
by  which  he  leads  us  captiTe.  It  forms  part  of  a 
oonTersatlon  between  Lords  Chatham  and  Chester- 
field :— 

Ckeiteifdd,  It  is  true,  my  lord,  we  haye  not  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  or,  to  use  a  better,  truer, 
and  more  significant  expression,  of  the  same  tide  in 
politics ;  yet  I  never  neard  a  sentence  from  your 
lordshin  which  I  did  not  listen  to  with  deep  atten- 
tion. I  understand  that  you  haye  written  some  pieces 
of  admonition  and  adrice  to  a  younr  relatiye ;  they 
are  mentioned  as  being  truly  excellent;  I  wish  I 
could  haye  profited  by  them  when  I  was  composing 
mine  on  a  similar  oocarion. 
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Ckatham,  Mj  lord,  jou  certainly  would  not  have 
done  it,  even  Ruppoeing  they  contained,  which  I  am 
far  from  believiug,  any  topics  that  could  hare  escaped 
jour  penetrating  view  of  manners  and  morals ;  for 
jour  lordship  and  I  net  out  diverselj  from  the  tctj 
threshold.  Let  us,  then,  rather  hope  that  what  we 
hare  written,  with  an  equallj  good  intention,  may 
produce  its  due  effect;  which  indeed,  I  am  afraia, 
maj  be  almost  as  doubtful,  if  we  consider  how  inef- 
fectual were  the  cares  and  exhortations,  and  even  the 
dailj  example  and  high  renown,  of  the  most  zealous 
and  prudent  men  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  their 
children  and  disciples.  Let  us,  however,  hope  the 
best  rather  than  fear  the  worst,  and  believe  that  there 
never  was  a  right  thing  done  or  a  wise  one  snoken  in 
vain,  although  the  fruit  of  them  maj  not  spnug  up  in 
the  place  designated  or  at  the  time  expected. 

dkuUrfidd,  Pray,  if  I  am  not  takmg  too  great  a 
fkeedom,  give  roe  the  outline  of  jour  plan. 

Chatham.  Willinglj,  mj  lord ;  but  since  a  greater 
man  than  either  of  us  has  laid  down  a  more  compre- 
hensive one,  containing  all  I  could  brins  forward, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  consult  it  1  I  differ  in 
nothing  from  Locke,  unless  it  be  that  I  would  recom- 
mend the  lighter  as  well  as  the  graver  part  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  the  constant  practice  of  imitat- 
ing them  in  earlj  jouth.  This  is  no  change  in  the 
sjstem,  and  no  laiger  an  addition  than  a  woodbine  to 
a  sacred  grove. 

Chcdtrfidd.  I  do  not  admire  Mr  Locke. 

Chatham.  Nor  I — he  is  too  simplj  grand  for  ad- 
miration— I  contemplate  and  revere  him.  Eqnallj 
deep  and  clear,  he  is  both  philosophically  and  gram- 
matically the  moHt  elegant  of  English  writers. 

ChesterfiJd,  If  I  expressed  by  any  motion  of  limb 
or  feature  my  surprise  at  this  remark,  your  lordship, 
I  hope,  will  pardon  me  a  slight  and  involuntary  trans- 
gression of  my  own  precept.  I  must  intreat  you,  be- 
fore we  move  a  step  farther  in  our  inquiry,  to  inform 
me  whether  I  am  really  to  consider  him  in  style  the 
most  elegant  of  our  prose  authors  I 

Chatham.  Your  lordship  is  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  point  certainly  no  less  correct  than 
mine. 

Chetier/ield.  Pray  assist  me. 

Chatham.  Education  and  grammar  are  surely  the 
two  driest  of  all  subjects  on  which  a  conversation  can 
turn  ;  yet  if  the  ground  is  not  promiscuounly  sown,  if 
what  ought  to  be  clear  is  not  covered,  if  what  ought  to 
be  covered  is  not  bare,  and,  above  all,  if  the  plants  are 
choice  ones,  we  may  spend  a  few  moments  on  it  not 
unpleasantly.  It  appears  then  to  me,  that  ele^nce 
in  prose  composition  is  mainly  this ;  a  just  admission 
of  topics  and  of  words ;  neither  too  many  nor  too  few  of 
either ;  enough  of  sweetness  in  the  sound  to  induce  us 
to  enter  and  sit  still ;  enough  of  illustration  and 
reflection  to  change  the  posture  of  our  minds  when 
they  would  tire ;  and  enough  of  sound  matter  in  the 
complex  to  repay  us  for  our  attendance.  I  could 
perhaps  be  more  logical  in  my  definition  and  more 
concise ;  but  am  I  at  all  erroneous  ? 

CheMterfidd.  I  see  not  that  you  are. 

Chatham.  My  ear  is  well  satisfied  with  Locke:  I 
find  nothing  idle  or  redundant  in  him. 

Chesterfield.  But  in  the  opinion  of  you  graver  men, 
would  not  some  of  his  principles  Icail  too  &r! 

Chatham.  The  danger  is,  that  few  will  be  led  by 
them  far  enough:  most  who  begin  with  him  stop 
short,  and,  pretending  to  find  pebbles  in  their  shoes, 
throw  themselves  down  upon  the  ground,  and  com- 
plain of  their  guide. 

Chesterfield.  What,  then,  can  be  the  reason  why 
Plato,  so  much  less  intelligible,  is  so  much  more 
quoted  and  applauded ! 

Chatham,  The  difficulties  we  never  try  are  no  diffi- 
culties to  us.    Those  who  are  upon  the  summit  of  a 


mountain  know  in  some  measure  its  altitude;,  by 
comparing  it  with  all  objects  around ;  but  those  who 
stand  at  the  bottom,  and  never  mounted  it,  can  com- 
pare it  with  few  only,  and  with  (hoee  imperfectly. 
Until  a  short  time  ago,  I  could  have  coarmd  more 
fluently  about  Plato  than  I  can  at  present;  I  had 
read  all  the  titles  to  his  dialogues,  and  wrenl  scrips 
of  commentary ;  these  I  have  now  forgotten,  and  am 
indebted  to  long  attacks  of  the  gout  for  what  1  have 
acquired  instead. 

Chesterfield.  A  veiy  severe  BchoolmMter!  I  hope 
he  allows  a  long  vacation  ! 

Chatham.  Severe  he  is  indeed,  and  althoa^  he  kIi 
no  example  of  regularity,  he  exacts  few  obeerruoes, 
and  teaches  many  things.  Without  bim  I  sboold 
have  had  less  patience,  less  leaning,  lese  reflectka, 
less  leisure ;  in  short,  less  of  everything  bat  of  slecfk 

Chesterfidd,  Locke,  from  a  defidencj  of  iuicj,  if 
not  likelj  to  attract  so  manj^  listenen  ae  Plata. 

Chatham,  And  yet  occasionally  his  Uagoage  if 
both  metaphorical  and  rich  in  images.  In  fiKt,  all 
our  great  philosophers  have  also  this  property  is  a 
wonderful  degree.  Not  to  speak  of  the  devotioiiil, 
in  whose  writings  one  mij^t  expect  it,  we  find  it 
abundantly  in  Bacon,  not  sparingly  in  Hobbei^  the 
next  to  him  in  range  of  inquiry  and  potency  of  in- 
tellect. And  what  would  you  think,  mj  lord,  if  yo« 
discovered  in  the  records  of  Newton  a  sentence  in  tht 
spirit  of  Shakspeare ) 

Chesterfield.  I  should  look  upon  it  as  upon  a  won- 
der, not  to  say  a  miracle :  Newton,  like  Banow,  bad 
no  feeling  or  respect  for  poetiy. 

Chatham.  His  words  are  these: — ^' I  don't  ksov 
what  I  may  seem  to  the  world ;  but  as  to  myselC  I 
seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playinc  on  tkt 
sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  find- 
ing a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordi- 
nary, whilst  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lay  all  undis* 
covered  before  me,' 

Chesterfield.  Surely  Nature,  who  had  ^ven  him  thi 
volumes  of  her  greater  mysteries  to  unseal ;  who  hsi 
bent  over  him  and  taken  his  hand,  and  taught  him  M 
decipher  the  characters  of  her  Mcred  language ;  vbo 
had  lifted  up  before  him  her  glorious  veil,  hi^ 
than  ever  yet  for  mortal,  that  she  might  impress  hff 
features  and  her  fondness  on  his  heart,  threw  it  hick 
wholly  at  these  words,  and  gazed  upon  him  with  H 
much  admiration  as  ever  he  had  gazed  upon  her.* 


EDWIN  ATITERSTONS. 

Edwin  Atherstune  is  author  of  The  Last  Dtj^ 
of  Jlerculaneum  (1821)  and  The  Fall  of  yiaetA 
(1828),  both  pofms  in  blank  verse,  and  lemarkslik 
for  splendour  of  diction  and  copiousness  of  descri^ 
tion.  The  first  is  founded  on  the  well-known  de- 
struction of  the  city  of  llerculaneum  by  an  eroptioi 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  first  year  of  the  Empenf 
Titus,  or  the  79th  of  the  Christian  era.  Mr  Atbtf' 
stone  has  followed  the  account  of  this  awful  occff* 
rence  given  by  the  younger  Iliny  in  his  letten  to 
Tacitus,  and  has  drawn  some  powerful  pictaiei  d 
the  desolating  fire  and  its  attendant  circnmstanoi^ 

*  A  very  few  of  Mr  Lander^  apborisma  and  nmsriu  iMf 
be  added :  He  says  of  famo— *  Fame,  thry  tril  y^m,  ia  vsi 
but  without  air  there  is  no  life  for  any  ;  without  fame  AM 
is  none  for  the  best.*  *  The  hsf^y  man/  he  «y».  *  i>  ^ 
who  diBtlnguishes  the  boundary  beiwccn  deidre  ami  Mi^ 
and  stands  firmly  on  the  higher  groaad  ;  he  who  kaoat  iktf 
fdoaaure  is  not  only  not  powwioin,  but  Is  aftea  to  be  kA 
and  always  to  be  endangered  by  it*  Of  U|jht  wit  or  MrcaA 
he  olM«rv<»— *  Quickness  i»  amongst  the  least  of  the  tuaf* 
proportios.  I  would  pemiade  you  that  banter,  van,  sad 
quibble  are  the  properties  of  light  men  aad  shallo*  sN*^ 
cities ;  that  genuine  humoor  and  true  wit  retinlre  a  sonad  is^ 
osnacious  mind,  which  is  always  a  graw  ooa* 
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There  it  perhaps  too  much  of  terrible  and  gloomy 
paiDting,  yet  it  enchaint  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
and  impresses  the  imagination  with  something  like 
dramatic  force.  Mr  Atherstone's  second  subject  is 
of  the  same  elevated  cast :  the  downfall  of  an  Asiatic 
empire  afforded  ample  room  for  his  love  of  strong 
and  magnificent  description,  and  he  has  arailed 
himself  of  this  license  so  ftilly,  as  to  border  in  many 
passages  on  eztravaganoe  and  bombast  His  battle 
scenes,  his  banqueto,  flowering  grores,  and  other 
descriptions  of  art  and  nature,  are  all  executed  with 
oriental  splendour  and  Toluptaousness— often  with 
danling  Tividness  and  beauty  and  true  poetical 
iSBeling.  The  fulure  of  the  author  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  the  reader  is  owing,  as  a  contemporary 
critic  pointed  out,  '  to  the  reiy  palpable  excess  in 
wb^  he  employs  all  those  elements  of  pleasing,  and 
to  the  diq^roportion  which  those  ornaments  of  the 
soeoe  bear  to  its  actual  business—to  the  slowness 
with  which  the  story  moves  forward,  and  the  diffl- 
adtf  we  have  in  catdiing  a  distinct  view  of  the 
characters  that  are  presented  to  us,  through  the 
^are  of  imagery  and  eloquence  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.'  lliis  is  the  fault  of  genius— «spe- 
daUy  young  genius— and  if  Mr  Atherstone  could 
subdue  his  oriiBntsl  imagination  and  gorgeousness 
of  style,  and  undertake  a  theme  of  more  ordinary 
life,  and  of  simple  natural  passion  and  description, 
he  might  give  nimself  a  name  of  some  importance 
in  the  literature  of  his  age.     • 

The  fbOowfaig  passages,  descriptive  of  the  splen- 
dour of  Sardanapalus's  state,  have  been  dted  as 
happy  specimens  of  Mr  Atherstone's  style : — 

The  moon  is  clear — the  stars  are  coming  forth — 
The  evening  breeie  fans  pleasantlv.    Retired 
Within  his  goigeous  hall,  Assyrians  king 
Sits  at  the  Mnquet,  and  in  love  and  wine 
Revels  delighted.    On  the  gilded  roof 
A  thousand  golden  lamps  their  lustre  fling. 
And  on  the  marble  walls,  and  on  the  throne 
Oem*bos8ed,  that  high  on  jasper-steps  upraised. 
Like  to  one  solid  diamond  quivering  stands. 
Sun-splendours  ^ fitting  round.    In  woman's  garb 
The  sensual  khig  is  cIm,  and  with  him  sit 
A  crowd  of  beauteous  concubines.    They  sing. 
And  roll  the  wanton  eye,  and  laugh,  and  sigh. 
And  feed  his  ear  with  honeyed  flatteries, 
And  laud  him  as  a  god.        *       * 

Like  a  mountain  stream. 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  dewy  eve 
Heard  by  the  lonely  tzaveller  throu^  the  vale, 
With  dream-like  munnuring  melodious. 
In  diamond  showers  a  crystu  fountain  falls. 

*       *       Sylph-like  girls,  and  blooming  boys, 
Flower-crowned,  and  in  apparel  bright  as  spring, 
Attend  upon  their  bidding.    At  the  sign, 
From  bands  unseen,  voluptuous  music  oreathe^ 
Haip,  dulcimer,  and,  sweetest  far  of  all. 
Woman's  mellifluous  voice. 

Through  all  the  city  sounds  the  voice  of  joy 

And  tipsy  merriment.    On  the  spacious  wuls, 

Thai,  like  huge  sea-clifib,  gird  the  dty  in. 

Myriads  of  wanton  feet  go  to  and  fro : 

Oay  garments  rustle  in  9ie  scented  breeie^ 

Crimson,  and  asure,  purple,  green,  and  gold ; 

Laugh,  jest,  and  passing  whi^r  are  heud  there ; 

Timbrel,  and  Into,  and  dulcimer,  and  song ; 

And  many  feet  that  tread  the  dance  are  seen, 

And  arms  upflung,  and  swaying  heads  plume-crowned. 

So  is  that  city  steeped  in  revelrv. 

•  •  # 

Then  went  the  king. 
Flushed  with  the  wine,  and  in  his  pride  of  power 
Glorying ;  and  with  his  own  strong  arm  upraised 
From  out  its  rsst  the  AHyrian  haimer  broad. 


Purple  and  edged  with  gold ;  and,  standing  then 
Upon  the  utmost  summit  of  the  mount — 
Round,  and  yet  round — ^for  two  strong  men  a  task 
Saflicient  deemed — ^he  waved  the  splendid  flag, 
Bright  as  a  meteor  streaming. 

At  that  sight 
The  plain  was  in  a  stir :  the  helms  of  brass 
Were  lifted  up,  and  glittering  spear-points  waved. 
And  banners  shaken,  and  wide  trumpet  mouths 
Upturned ;  and  myriads  of  brightrhamessod  steeds 
Were  seen  uprearing,  shaking  their  proud  heads ; 
And  brazen  chariots  in  a  moment  sprang. 
And  clashed  together.    In  a  moment  more 
Up  came  the  monstrous  universal  shout, 
Lixe  a  volcano's  burst.    Up,  up  to  hearen 
The  multitudinous  tempest  tore  its  way. 
Rocking  the  clouds :  from  all  the  swarming  plidn 
And  from  the  city  rose  the  mingled  cry, 
*  Long  live  Sardanapalus,  king  of  kings  I 
May  the  king  live  for  ever  1'    Thrice  the  flag 
The  monarch  waved ;  and  thrice  the  shouts  arose 
Enormous,  that  the  solid  walls  were  shook. 
And  the  tim  ground  made  tremble. 

Amid  the  far-ofl^  hills. 
With  eye  of  fire,  and  shaggy  mane  upreared. 
The  sleeping  lion  in  his  den  sprang  up ; 
Listened  awhile— then  laid  his  monstrous  mouth 
Close  to  the  floor,  and  breathed  hot  roarings  out 

In  fierce  reply. 

♦  •  * 

He  comes  at  length — 
The  thickening  thunder  of  the  wheels  is  heard : 
Upon  their  hinges  roaring,  open  fly 
The  brazen  gates :  sounds  then  the  tramp  of  hoo&^ 
And  lo  1  the  ^rgeous  pageant,  like  the  sun. 
Flares  on  their  startled  eyes.  Four  snow-white  steeds^ 
In  ^Iden  trappings,  barbed  all  in  gold, 
Spnng  through  the  gate ;  the  lofly  chariot  then, 
or  ebony,  with  gold  and  gems  thick  strewn. 
Even  like  the  starry  night.    The  spokes  were  gold. 
With  felloes  of  strong  brass ;  the  naves  were  brass. 
With  burnished  gold  o'erlaid,  and  diamond  rimmed ; 
Steel  were  the  axles,  in  bright  silver  case ; 
The  pole  was  cased  in  silver :  high  aloft. 
Like  a  rich  throne  the  gorgeous  seat  was  framed; 
Of  ivory  part,  part  silver,  and  part  gold : 
On  either  side  a  golden  statoe  stood : 
Upon  the  right — and  on  a  throne  of  irold— 
Great  Belus,  of  the  Assyrian  empire  first. 
And  worshipped  as  a  god ;  but,  on  the  Idt, 
In  a  resplendent  car  by  lions  drawn, 
Agoddess.  *  * 

Behind  the  car. 
Full  in  the  centre,  on  the  ebon  ground. 
Flamed  forth  a  diamond  sun;  on  either  sida^ 
A  homed  moon  of  diamond ;  and  beyond 
The  planets,  each  one  blaring  diamond. 
Such  was  the  chariot  of  the  Ung  of  kings. 

ITke  Bower  cfNth^uhtaJ] 

rrwasaspot 
Herself  had  chosen,  from  the  palace  walls 
Farthest  remored,  and  by  no  sound  disturbed. 
And  by  no  eye  o'erlooked ;  for  in  the  midst 
Of  loftiest  trees,  umbrageous,  was  it  hid — 
Yet  to  the  sundiine  open,  and  the  airs 
That  from  the  deep  shades  all  around  it  breathed* 
Cool  and  sweet-scented.    Myrtles,  jessamine- 
Roses  of  varied  huee — all  climbing  shrubs. 
Green-leaved  and  firagrant,  had  she  planted  there^ 
And  trees  of  slender  body,  fruit,  and  flower ; 
At  early  mom  had  watered,  and  at  eve. 
From  a  bright  fountain  nigh,  that  ceaselessly 
Gushed  wiui  a  gentle  coil  from  out  the  earth, 
Ito  liquid  diamonds  flinging  to  the  sun 
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With  a  toft  whisper.    To  a  jpaoefhl  arch 

The  pliant  brancnes,  intertwined,  were  bent ; 

Flowers  some,  and  some  rich  fruits  of  gorgeous  hues, 

Down  hanging  lavishly,  the  taste  to  please, 

Or,  with  rich  scent,  the  smell — or  that  fine  sense 

Of  beauty  that  in  forms  and  colours  rare 

Doth  take  delight.    With  fragrant  moss  the  floor 

Was  planted,  to  the  foot  a  carpet  rich. 

Or,  for  the  languid  limbs,  a  downy  couch, 

Inriting  slumber.    At  the  noon-tide  hour, 

Here,  with  some  chosen  maidens  would  she  oome, 

StorieM  of  love  to  listen,  or  the  deeds 

Of  heroes  of  old  days :  the  harp,  sometimes. 

Herself  would  touch,  and  with  her  own  sweet  Toioe 

Fill  all  the  air  with  loreliness.    But,  chief, 

W^hen  to  his  green-wave  bed  the  wearied  sun 

Had  parted,  and  heaven's  glorious  arch  yet  shone, 

A  last  gleam  catching  from  his  closing  eye — 

The  palace,  with  her  maidens,  quitting  then, 

Through  vistas  dim  of  tall  trees  would  she  pass^ 

Cedar,  or  waving  pine,  or  giant  palm — 

Through  orange  groves,  and  citron,  myrtle  walks, 

Alleys  of  roscfl,  beds  of  sweetest  lowers. 

Their  richest  incense  to  the  dewy  breeze 

Breathing  profusely  all — and  having  reached 

The  spot  beloved,  with  sport,  or  dance  awhile 

On  the  small  lawn  to  sound  of  dulcimer, 

The  pleasant  time  would  pass  ;  or  to  the  lute 

Give  ear  delighted,  and  the  plaintive  voice 

That  sang  of  napless  love :  or,  arm  in  arm, 

Amid  the  twilight  saunter,  listing  oft 

The  fountain's  munnur,  or  the  evening's  sigh. 

Or  whixperings  in  the  leaves — or,  in  his  pride 

Of  minstrelsy,  the  sleepless  nightingale 

Flooding  the  air  with  beauty  of  sweet  sounds : 

And,  ever  as  the  silence  came  again. 

The  distant  and  unceasing  hum  could  hear 

Of  that  magnificent  city,  on  all  sides 

Surrounding  them. 

In  1 833  appeared  two  cantos  of  a  descriptive  poem. 
The  Heliotrope^  or  Pilgrim  in  Pursuit  of  Health,  being 
the  record  of  a  poetical  wanderer  in  Liguria,  Iletm- 
ria,  Campania,  and  Calabria.  The  style  and  versi- 
fication of  Byron's  Childe  Harold  are  evidently 
copied  by  the  author ;  but  he  has  a  native  taste  and 
elegance,  and  a  purer  system  of  philosophy  than  tiie 
noble  poet  Many  of  the  stanzas  are  musical  and 
picturesque,  presenting  Claude-like  landscapes  of  the 
glorious  classic  scenes  through  which  the  pilgrim 
passed.  We  subjoin  the  description  of  Pompeii — 
that  interesting  crty  of  the  dead : — 

Pompeia!  disentombed  Pom peia I    Here 
Before  me  in  her  pall  of  ashes  spread — 
Wrenched  from  the  gulf  of  ages — she  whose  bier 
Was  the  unbowelled  mountain,  lifts  her  head 
Sad  but  not  silent  1    Thrilling  in  mv  ear 
She  tells  her  tale  of  horror,  till  the  dread 
And  Huddcn  drama  mustering  through  the  air, 
Seems  to  rehearse  the  day  of  her  despair ! 

Joyful  she  feasted  'neath  her  olive  tree. 
Then  rone  to  '  dance  and  play :'  and  if  a  cloud 
O'ershadowed  her  thronged  circus,  who  could  see 
The  impending  deluge  brooding  in  its  shroud  t 
On  went  the  games  I  mirth  and  festivity 
Increased — ^prevailed :  till  rendingly  and  loud 
The  earth  and  sky  with  consentaneous  roar 
Denounced  her  doom — that  time  should  be  no  more. 

Shook  to  its  centre,  the  convulsive  soil 
Closed  round  the  flying :  Same's  tortured  tide 
O'erleapt  its  chaimel — eager  for  its  spoil! 
Thick  aarkness  fell,  and,  wasting  fast  and  wide. 
Wrath  opened  her  dread  floodgates !     Brief  the  toil 
And  terror  of  resistance :  art  supplied 


No  subterfuge  1    The  pillared  cnrpt,  and  cvn 
That  proffered  shelter,  proved  a  Hring  grarel 

Within  the  circus,  tribunal,  and  shrine^ 
Shrieking  they  perished  :  there  the  nsnier  sank 
Grasping  his  gold ;  the  bacchant  at  his  wine ; 
The  gambler  at  his  dice  I  age,  grade,  nor  rank. 
Nor  all  they  loved,  revered,  or  deemed  divine. 
Found  help  or  rescue ;  unredeemed  they  dnuu 
Their  cup  of  horror  to  the  dregs,  aad  fell 
With  Heaven's  avenging  thunders  for  ilieir  kndL 

Their  city  a  vast  sepulchre — their  hearth 
A  charnel-house!    The  bcMitiful  and  Inave, 
Whose  high  achievements  or  whose  channs  g^Tebiith 
To  songs  and  civic  wreath,  unheeded  crave 
A  pause  'twixt  life  and  death :  no  hand  on  earth. 
No  voice  from  heaven,  replied  to  cloee  the  grave 
Yawning  around  them.    Still  the  burning  shower 
Rained  down  upon  them  with  nnslackcning  powen 

'TIS  an  old  tale!    Yet  gaxing  thus,  it  aeemi 
But  yesterday  the  circling  wine-cop  went 
Its  joyous  round!    Here  still  the  pilgrim  deems 
New  guests  arrive — the  reveller  sits  intent 
At  his  carousal,  quaffing  to  the  themee 
Of  Thraclan  Orpheus :  To,  the  cups  indent 
The  conscious  marble,  and  the  amphone  still 
Seem  redolent  of  old  Falemo's  hill  1 

It  seems  but  yesterday  I    Half  sculptured  thoe^ 
On  the  paved  Forum  wedged,  the  maible  shaft 
Waits  but  the  workman  to  resume  his  can^ 
And  reed  it  by  the  cunning  of  his  craft. 
The  chips,  struck  from  his  chisel,  frnh  and  fair, 
Lie  scattered  round ;  the  acanthus  leaves  ingiaft 
The  half-wrought  capital ;  and  Isis'  shrine 
Retains  untouched  her  implements  divine. 

The  streets  are  hollowed  by  the  rolling  car 
In  sinuous  furrows ;  there  the  lava  atone 
Retains,  deep  grooved,  the  frequent  axle^  scar. 
Here  oft  the  pageant  passed,  and  triumph  shone; 
Here  warriors  bore  the  glitterinc  spoils  of  war. 
And  met  the  full  fair  city,  smiling  on 
With  wreath  and  psean  1 — gay  as  those  who  drink 
The  draught  of  pleasure  on  destruction's  brink. 

The  frescoed  wall,  the  rich  mosaic  floor. 
Elaborate,  fresh,  and  garlanded  with  flowcn 
Of  ancient  fable : — crypt,  and  linteUed  door 
Writ  with  the  name  of^ their  last  tenant — towcn 
That  still  in  strength  aspire,  as  when  thcj  bore 
Their  Roman  standard — from  the  whelming  showof 
That  formed  their  grave — return,  like  tpedxm  rises, 
To  solve  the  mysteries  of  their  fearful  prison  1 

The  author  of  the  '  Heliotrope*  ii  Dm  W.  Biatto; 
a  London  physician  of  worth,  talent,  and  heoe 
volence,  who  is  also  author  oi  ScoUamd  THutUmtd. 
Switzerland  Illustrated^  Residatce  in  de  QmipfGf* 

many^  &C. 

CHARLES  LAXB. 

Charles  Lamb,  a  poet,  and  a  ddigfatfbl  iiyii^t 
of  quaint  peculiar  humour  and  fanoj,  was  ben  is 
London  on  the  18th  February  1775.  His  frthtf 
was  in  humble  drcumstancea,  serrmnt  and  flrlend  to  . 
one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple;  bat  Chsrisl  ' 
was  presented  to  the  school  of  CbristTs  hoipilii 
and  from  his  seventh  to  his  flfteenth  year  he  «m 
an  inmate  of  that  ancient  and  nnuiifioent  asyhiK 
Lamb  was  a  nervous,  timtd«  and  thongbtAd  boy: 
'  while  others  were  all  Are  and  play,  be  stole  sksff 
with  all  the  self-ooncentration  of  a  monk.'  He  warn 
hare  obtained  an  exhlhitifln  at  school  admitting  Ua 
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to  college,  but  thete  ezhibitiong  were  giyen  under 
the  implied  if  not  eznreiaed  condition  of  entering 
into  the  dmrcb,  and  Lamb  had  an  impediment  in 
bit  ipe^h,  which  in  thia  caie  prored  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  In'  1792  he  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  acoonntanf  a  oflto  of  the  East  Inaia  Company, 
retiding  with  hia  parents;  and  *on  their  death,' 
lajs  Sergeant  Talfourd,  *he  fdt  himself  called 
upon  ^  dutj  to  repay  to  his  sister  the  solicitude 
with  which  she  had  watched  orer  his  infancy,  and 
wen,  indeed,  he  performed  it  To  her,  fVom  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  dcToted  hia  existence,  seeking 
thenoefoith  no  connexion  which  could  interfere  with 
her  supremacy  in  hia  afibctiona,  or  impair  hia  ability 
to  sustain  and  to  comfort  lier.'  The  first  composi- 
tiooa  of  Lamb  were  in  Terse,  prompted,  probably, 
by  the  poetry  of  his  friend  Coleridge.  A  warm  ad- 
miration of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  led  him  to 
imitate  their  style  and  manner  in  a  tragedy  named 
JokM  WoodciL,  which  waa  published  in  1801,  and 
merdleisly  ridiculed  in  the  Edinburgh  Ileview  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rudest  atate  of  the  drama.  There 
ia  much  that  ia  exquisite  both  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
preaaion  in  Lamb*s  play,  but  the  plot  ia  certainly 
meagre,  and  the  atvle  had  then  an  appearance  of 
affectation.  The  following  deacription  of  the  sports 
in  the  forest  has  a  truly  antique  air,  like  a  passage 
in  Hey  wood  or  Shirley : — 


To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  ahd  to  arise, 

Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowing  eyes, 

Bunting  the  lazy  bonds  of  sleep  that  bound  biro, 

With  all  his  firea  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 

Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  ni^t-clouds  to  rest, 

Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast. 

And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 

Admiring  silence  while  these  loTen  sleep. 

Sometimes  outstretched,  in  Terr  idleness. 

Nought  doing,  say  ins  little,  thmking  less, 

To  view  the  leaTes,  thin  dancers  upon  air. 

Go  eddying  round ;  and  small  birds  how  they  fare, 

When  motner  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  com, 

Filched  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn ; 

And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  protide. 

Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 

To  answer  their  small  wants. 

To  riew  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by, 

Then  stop  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why, 

Like  basoful  younkers  in  society. 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

In  1802  Lamb  paid  a  Tiait  to  Coleridge  at  Keswick, 
and  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw.  Notwith- 
standing hia  partiality  for  a  London  life,  he  waa 
deeply  atruck  with  the  aolitary  grandeur  and  beauty 
id  the  lakca.  *  fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,'  he  says, 
*aie  better  fdaces  to  live  in  for  good  and  all  tlian 
amidst  Skiddaw.  Still,  I  turn  back  to  those  great 
placea  where  I  wandered  about  participating  in  their 
greatneaa.  I  could  apend  a  year,  two,  three  yeara 
imong  them,  but  I  muat  have  a  prospect  of  seeing 
Fleet  Street  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  I  should 
mope  and  pine  away.'  A  aecond  dramatic  attempt 
vaa  made  by  Lamb  in  1804.  Thia  waa  a  farce  en- 
titled Mr  21^  whidi  waa  accepted  by  the  proprietora 
of  Drury  Lane  thoitre,  and  acted  for  one  night ;  but 
»  indiflfferently  receiTed,  that  it  waa  never  brought 
forward  afterwarda.  *  Lamb  aaw  tliat  the  case  was 
hopdesi,  and  conaoled  hia  iHenda  with  a  century  of 
MUM  ibr  the  wreck  of  hia  dramatic  hopes.'  In  1807 
he  published  a  series  of  tales  founded  on  the  plays 
of  makapeare,  which  he  had  written  in  conjunction 
vith  hia  aiater,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared 
hia  SpeeiMUHM  </  EngliMh  Dramatic  Pbeta  vho  Uvtil 
ikati  ike  turn  tff  SHaktpeare,  a  work  eTincing  a 


thorough  appreciation  of  the  apirit  of  the  old  dra- 
matiata,  and  a  fine  critical  taate  in  andysing  their 
genius.  Some  of  his  poetical  pieces  were  alio  com- 
posed about  this  time;  but  in  these  efforts  Lamb 
barely  indicated  his  powers,  which  were  not  fhlly 
displayed  till  the  publication  of  his  essays  signed 
Elia^  originally  printed  in  the  London  Magazine. 
In  these  his  curious  reading,  nice  observation,  and 
poetical  conceptions,  found  a  genial  and  befitting 
field.  *  They  are  all,'  says  his  biographer,  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  'carefully  elaborated;  yet  never  were 
works  written  in  a  higher  defiance  to  the  conven- 
tional pomp  of  style.  A  sly  hit^  a  happy  pun,  a 
humorous  combination,  lets  the  light  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  subject,  and  supplies  the  place  of  pon- 
derous sentences.  Seeking  his  materials  for  the 
most  part  in  the  common  paths  of  life— often  in  the 
humblest — he  gives  an  imiKirtancc  to  everything, 
and  sheds  a  grace  over  all'  In  1825  Lamb  waa 
emancipated  fnmi  the  drudgery  of  his  situation  aa 
clerk  in  the  India  House,  retiring  i^ith  a  handsome 
pension,  which  enabltil  him  to  enjoy  the  coniforta, 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  a  letter  to 
Wordswurtli,  he  thus  describes  his  sensations  after 
hia  release : — *  I  cume  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  incomprchcnsiblencss  of  my  condition 
overwhelmed  me.  It  was  like  passing  from  life 
into  eternity.  Every  year  to  be  as  long  as  three ; 
that  is,  to  have  tlin^e  times  as  much  real  time — 
time  that  is  my  own — in  it  I  I  wandered  about 
thinking  I  was  liappy,  but  feeling  I  was  not.  But 
that  tuinultuuusnciis  is  passing  off,  and  I  begin 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  gift.  Holidays, 
even  the  annual  month,  were  always  uneasy  joys, 
with  their  conscious  fiigitiveness,  the  craving  after 
making  tlie  most  of  them.  Now,  when  all  is  holi- 
day, tliere  are  no  hoIi<lays.  I  can  sit  at  home,  in 
rain  or  shine,  without  a  restless  impulse  for  walkings. 
I  am  daily  steadying,  and  shall  soon  find  it  as  natural 
to  me  to  be  my  own  master,  as  it  has  been  irksome 
to  have  had  a  master.'  He  removed  to  a  cottage 
near  Islington,  and  in  the  following  summer,  went 
with  his  faithful  sister  and  companion  on  a  long 
visit  to  Enfield,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  giving 
up  his  cottage,  and  becoming  a  constant  resident  at 
that  place.  Tliere  he  lived  for  about  five  years, 
delighting  his  friends  with  his  correspondence  and 
occasional  visits  to  London,  displaying  his  social 
racy  humour  and  active  benevolence.  In  1830  he 
ct)nimitted  to  the  i)ress  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  Album  Verses,  the  gleanings  of  several  years, 
and  he  occasionally  sent  a  contribution  to  some 
literary  periodical  In  September  1835,  whilst 
taking  his  daily  walk  on  the  London  road,  he 
stumbled  against  a  stone,  fell,  and  slightly  injured 
his  face.  The  accident  appeared  trifling,  but  erysi- 
pelas in  the  face  came  on,  and  in  a  few  days  proved 
fatal.  He  was  buried  in  the  churcliyard  at  Edmon- 
ton, amidst  the  tears  and  regrets  of  a  circle  of  warmly 
attached  friends,  and  his  memory  waa  consecrated 
by  a  tribute  from  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.  A 
complete  edition  of  Iamb's  works  has  been  published 
by  his  friend  Mr  Moxon,  and  his  reputation  is  still 
on  the  increase.  For  this  he  is  mainly  indebted  to 
his  essays.  We  cannot  class  him  among  the  favoured 
sons  of  Apollo,  though  in  heart  and  feeling  he  might 
sit  with  the  proudest  Tlie  peculiarities  of  his  style 
were  doubtless  grafted  upon  him  by  his  constant 
study  and  Ufe-long  admiration  of  the  old  English 
writers.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massingcr,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Browne,  Fuller,  and  otliers  of  the  elder 
wortliies  (<lown  to  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle), 
were  his  chosen  companions.  He  knew  all  their 
fine  sayings  and  noble  thouglits;  and,  consulting 
his  own  heart  after  his  hard  day*s  plodding  at  thi 
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India  House,  at  his  quiet  fireside  (ere  his  reputation 
was  established,  and  he  came  to  be  *  orer-compa- 
nied*  by  social  yisitoraX  ^®  inrested  his  original 
thoughts  and  fancies,  and  drew  up  his  curious  ana- 
logies and  speculations  in  a  garb  similar  to  that 
which  his  farourites  wore.  Then  Lamb  was  essen- 
tially a  town-man — a  true  Londoner — ^fond  as  John- 
son of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand — a  frequenter 
of  the  theatre,  and  attached  to  social  habits,  cour- 
tesies, and  observances.  His  acute  powers  of  obser- 
vation were  constantly  called  into  play,  and  his 
warm  sympathies  excited  by  the  shifting  scenes 
around  him.  His  kindliness  of  nature^  his  whims, 
puns,  and  prejudices,  give  a  strong  individuality 
to  his  writings;  while  in  playful  humour,  critical 
taste,  and  choice  expression,  Charles  Lamb  may 
be  considered  among  English  essayists  a  genuine 
and  original  master. 

To  Eater. 

When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die. 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Thouffn  ye  among  a  thousand  try, 
With  vain  endearour. 

A  month  or  more  she  hath  been  dead, 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed. 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate, 
That  flushed  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call : — if  'twas  not  pride. 
It  was  a  jojr  to  that  allied. 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Wliich  doth  the  human  feelins  cool ; 
But  she  was  trained  in  Nature  s  school ; 
Nature  had  blest  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  pipring  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind, 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour!  gone  beforQ 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore. 
Some  summer  morning, 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore-warning  1 

Tke  Old  Familiar  FaecB. 

I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days  ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  hare  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  hao  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood ; 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse. 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 


Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  l»otba 
Why  wert  not  thou  bom  in  my  father's  dwell 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  fiuniliai:  ~ 


How  some  they  have  died,  and  aome  they  hi 

me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  depazk 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

A  Farewell  to  Tobacco, 

May  the  Babylonish  curse 

Straight  confound  my  stammering  imB 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word -perplexity. 

Or  a  fit  expression  find. 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant), 

To  take  leave  of  thee.  Great  Plant! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate  : 

For  1  hate,  yet  love  thee  so. 

That,  whichever  thing  I  show. 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 

A  constrained  hyperbole, 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 
Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine ; 
Sorcerer,  that  raak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion, 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake. 
More  and  greater  oathh  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
'Gainst  women  :  thou  thy  siege  dost  la| 
Much  too  in  the  female  way. 
While  thou  suck'st  the  lab'rine  breath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  da«t  bind  us. 
That  our  wor^t  foes  cannot  find  us, 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us, 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us  ; 
While  each  man,  through   thy  heigb 

steam, 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem. 
And  all  about  us  docM  express 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  i 
That  our  best  friendrt  do  not  know  ui^ 
And,  for  those  allowed  features. 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  ui ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipHy  rites.     But  what  art  thoOy 
That  but  bv  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do, 
As  the  false  Ep'ptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  llebrcw  miracle! 
Some  few  vapours  thou  mayst  raise, 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  aman^ 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart, 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom. 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god's  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow, 
Or  judge  of  thee  meaut :  only  thoa 
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Hii  true  Indiui  conaumt  art ; 
And«  for  iry  round  his  dart, 
The  reformdd  god  now  weares 
A  finer  thjrnua  of  thj  leares. 

Soent  to  match  thj  rich  perfume 
Giemic  art  did  ne'er  presume  ; 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 
None  ao  lOT'reign  to  the  brain : 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel. 
Framed  acain  no  second  smell. 
Roses,  Tiolets,  but  tojs 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  onlj  raanlj  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mindy 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison, 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison  ; 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together. 
Hemlock,  aconite^— 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  dirine,  of  rarest  rirtue  ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  jou. 
Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee  ; 
None  e*er  prospered  who  defamed  thee ; 
Irony  all,  and  feigned  abuse. 
Such  as  perplexed  lorers  use 
At  a  ne^,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair, 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike  ; 
And,  instead  of  I>eMcst  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  thoee  forms  of  old  admiring. 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that's  evil. 
Witch,  Ilyena,  Mermaid,  IXeril, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more  ; 
Friendly  Trait'ress,  loring  Foe — 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express. 
Borders  so  upon  excMs, 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men,  constrained  to  pari 
W^ith  what's  nearest  to  their  heart. 
While  their  sorrow's  at  the  height. 
Lose  discrimination  quite. 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall. 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  tne  darling  thing  whaterer, 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  serer, 
Thonj;h  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Ouiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 
For  I  must  (nor  let  it  niere  thee. 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must;  leare  thee ; 
For  thr  sake.  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Ijong  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state, 
Thou^  a  widow,  or  diroroed, 
80  I,  from  thy  oonrerse  forced. 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Katherine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joyi 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys  ; 


Wliere,  though  I,  by  sour  physician. 
Am  debarred  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbour's  wife  ; 
And  still  lire  in  the  by-places 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces  ; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight. 
An  unconquered  Canaanite. 

The  following  are  selections  fh)m  Lamb's  Essaji^ 
which  contain  more  of  the  exquisite  materiale  of 
poetry  than  his  short  occasional  yerset. 

Dream-Childrm — A  Reverie, 

Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  eldsn, 
when  they  were  children  ;  to  stretch  their  imagination 
to  the  conception  of  a  traditionary  great-unde,  or 
grandame,  wnom  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept  about  me  the  other 
evening  to  hear  about  their  great-grandmother  Field, 
who  lived  in  a  great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred 
times  bigger  than  that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived), 
which  had  been  the  scene — so  at  least  it  was  generally 
believed  in  that  part  of  the  country— of  the  tragic  in- 
cidents which  they  had  lately  become  familiar  with 
from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and 
their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in 
wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall,  the 
whole  story  down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts,  till  a 
foolirih  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble 
one  of  modem  invention  in  its  stead,  with  no  stoir 
upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her  dear  mother's 
looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding.  Then  I  went 
on  to  say  how  religious  and  how  good  their  great- 
grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected  by 
everybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of 
this  great  house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and 
yet  in  some  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who 
preferred  living  in  a  newer  and  more  fashionable 
mansion  which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the 
acyoining  county ;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  man- 
ner as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignitr 
of  the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived,  whi^ 
afterwards  came  to  decay,  and  was  nearly  pulled 
down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments  stripped  and  carried 
away  to  the  owner's  other  house,  where  they  were  set 
up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to 
carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the 
abbey,  and  stick  them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  gilt 
drawing-room.  Here  John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  that  would  be  foolish  indeed.'  Ajid  then  1  told  how, 
when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  the  gentry  too, 
of  the  neighbourhooa  for  many  miles  round,  to  show 
their  respect  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been 
such  a  good  and  religious  woman ;  so  good,  indeed, 
that  she  knew  all  the  Psalter  by  heaii,  ay,  and  a 
grejtt  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here  little  Alice 
spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright, 
graceful  person  their  great-nrandmother  Fiela  once 
was  ;  and  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the 
best  dancer.  Here  Alice's  little  right  foot  played  an 
involuntary  movement,  till,  upon  my  looking  grave, 
it  desisted — the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the 
county,  till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came, 
and  bowed  her  down  with  pain ;  but  it  could  never 
bend  her  g^ood  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but 
they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good  and 
religious.  Theti  I  told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep 
by  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone  house ; 
and  how  she  believed  that  an  apparition  of  two  in- 
&nts  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and  down 
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the  great  xtaircaHe  near  where  she  slept;  but  the 
said  *  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm  ;'  and 
how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  dajs  I 
had  my  maid  to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never 
half  so  good  or  religious  as  she — and  vet  1  never  saw 
the  infants.     Here  John  expanded  all  his  eyebrows, 
and  tried  to  look  courageous.    Then  I  told  how  good 
she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren,  having  us  to  the 
great  house  in  the  holidajs,  where  I,  in  particular, 
used  to  spend  many  hours  by  myself  in  gazine  upon 
the  old  busts  of  the  twelve  Ccesars  that  had  been 
emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would 
seem  to  live  again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble  with 
them ;  how  I  never  could  be  tired  with  roaming  about 
that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast  empty  rooms,  with 
their  worn-out    hangings,    fluttering  tapestry,    and 
carved  oaken  pannels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed 
out — sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens, 
which  1  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and 
then  a  solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me — and 
how  the  nectarines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls, 
without  my  ever  ofierlug  to  pluck  them,  because  they 
were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then,  and  because 
I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling  about  among  the  old 
melancholy -looking  yew  trees,  or  the  firs,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  red  berries  and  the  fir  apples,  which  were 
good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at ;  or  in  lying  about 
upon  the  fresh  grass,  with  all  the  fine  garden  smells 
around  me ;  or  backing  in  the  onmgerv,  till  Lcould 
almost  fancy  myttelf  ripening,  too,  along  with  the 
oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  warmth ;  or  in 
watciiing  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish- 
pond at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there 
a  great  sulky  pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water 
in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked  at  their  impertinent 
fnskings.     I  had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle 
diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavours  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common  baits  of 
children.     Here  John  slyly  deposited  back  upon  the 
plate  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which,  not  unobserved  bv 
Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and  botn 
teemed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  as 
irrelevant.    Then,  in  somewhat  a  more  heightened 
tone,  I  told  how,  though  their  great-grandmother 
Field  loved  all  her  grandchildren,  yet  in  an  especial 
manner  she  might  be  said  to  love  their  uncle,  John 
L        ,  because  he  was  so  handsome  and  spirited  a 
youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us ;  and,  instead  of 
moping  about  in  solitary  comers,  like  some  of  us,  he 
would  mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he  could  get, 
when  but  an  imp  no  bigger  than  themselves,  and  make 
it  carry  him  half  over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and 
ioin  the  hunters  when  there  were  any  out ;  and  yet  he 
loved  the  old  great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had 
too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their 
boundaries ;  and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's 
estate  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admiration 
of  everybody,  but  of  their  great-grandmother  Field 
most  es)>ecialiy ;  and  how  he  used  to  carry  me  upon 
his  bark  when  I  was  a  lame-footed  boy — for  he  was  a 
good  bit  older  than  me — many  a  mile  when  I  could 
not  walk  for  pain  ;  and  how,  in  after  life,  he  became 
lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always,  I  fear,  make 
allowances  enough  for  him  when  he  was  impatient 
and  in  pain,  nor  remember  sufl[iciently  how  conside* 
rate  he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame-footed ;  and 
how,  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been  dead  an 
hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while  ago, 
stich  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death ;  and 
how  1  bore  his  death,  as  I  thought,  pretty  well  at  first, 
but  afterwards  it  haunted  and  haunted  me;  and 
though  1  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do, 
and  as  I  think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet 
I  missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how 
much  I  had  loved  him.    I  missed  his  kindness,  and  I 
his  crosanest,  and  wished  him  to  be  aliv«  again,  | 


to  be  quarrelling  with  him  (for  m  quarrelled  some- 
times), rather  than  not  have  him  again ;  and  was  as 
uneasy  without  him,  as  he,  their  poor  oncle^  biuH 
have  been  when  the  doctor  took  oflf  his  limb.  Hen 
the  children  fell  a-crying,  and  asked  if  their  littk 
mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for  Uncle  John ; 
and  they  looked  up,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about 
their  uncle,  but  to  tell  them  some  ttoriei  about  their 
pretty  dead  mother.  Then  I  told  bow,  for  seven  long 
years,  in  hope  sometimes,  aometimee  in  despair,  yet 
persisting  ever,  I  courted  the  fur  Alice W — n ;  and,  as 
much  as  children  could  understand,  I  explained  to 
them  what  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial  meant 
in  maidens ;  when  suddoily  tuning  to  Alice,  the 
soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  ejes  with  such 
a  reality  of  re-presentment,  that  I  became  in  doubt 
which  of  them  stood  there  before  me,  or  wboae  that 
bright  hair  was ;  and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the 
children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view,  receding^ 
and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  mourn- 
ful features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which, 
without  speech,  strangely  impressed  upon  me  the 
efiects  of  speech :  *  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee; 
nor  are  we  children  at  all.  The  children  of  Alios 
call  Bartrum  father.  We  are  nothing,  leM  than 
nothing,  and  dreams.  We  are  only  what  might  hare 
been,  and  must  wait  upon  the  tedious  ihorea  of  Lethe 
millions  of  ages  before  we  have  existence  and  a 
name;'  and  immediatelv  awaking,  I  found  myself 
quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  arm-chair,  where  Thad 
fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridget  undianged  hj 
my  side — but  John  L.  (or  Jamea  EUa)  was  gone  for 
ever. 

Poor  Sdationt. 

A  poor  relation  is  the  most  iirelevmni  thing  in  na- 
ture, a  piece  of  impertinent  correspondency,  a&  odioai 
approximation,  a  haunting  conscience,  a  prepoeteroos 
shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noontide  of  your  prosperity, 
an  unwelcome  remembrancer,  a  perpetually  recuiriBf 
mortification,  a  drain  on  your  pune,  a  more  intoler- 
able dun  upon  your  pride,  a  drawbiiiek  apoD  nccess, 
a  rebuke  to  your  rising,  a  stain  in  your  blood,  a  blot 
von  your  scutcheon,  a  rent  in  your  garment,  a  deaihli 
hesid  at  your  banquet,  Agathoclei^s  pot,  a  Mordecai  ia 
your  gate,  a  Lazarus  at  your  door,  a  lion  in  your  path, 
a  frog  in  your  chamber,  a  fly  in  your  ointment,  a  mole 
in  your  eye,  a  triumph  to  your  enemT,  an  apokgr  It 

C  friends,  the  one  thing  not  needful,  the  hSi  ia 
est,  the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  nreet. 
He  is  known  by  his  knock.    Your  heart  telkth 

you,  *  That  is  Mr .'    A  rap  between  &iniiiariiy 

and  respect,  that  demands,  and  at  the  mmt  timt 
seems  to  despair  of  entertainment.   He  cntereth  soil* 
ing  and  embarrassed.    He  holdeth  oat  hie  band  to 
vou  to  shake,  and  draweth  it  back  again.  He  ewnallT 
looketh  in  about  dinner  time,  when  the  table  is  folL 
He  oflTereth  to  go  away,  seeing  you  haveooiiqiaBy,  bet 
is  induced  to  stay.    He  filleth  a  chair,  and  your  visi- 
tor's two  children  are  accommodated  at  a  aide  tahla 
He  never  cometh  upon  open  davs,  when  josurwiftaiji 
with  some  complacency,  *  My  dear,  perh^ia  Mr  — — 
will  drop  in  to-day.'    He  remembereth  biithda;^ 
and  professeth  he  is  fortunate  to  have  atumUcd  upoe 
one.    He  declareth  against  fish,  the  turbot  being  snail, 
yet  suflereth  himself  to  be  importuned  into  a  slice 
against  his  first  resolution.    He  sticketii  bj  the  port, 
yet  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the  lemaiadcr    ' 
^lass  of  claret,  if  a  stranger  press  it  upon  him.    Hs 
IS  a  puzzle  to  the  servants,  who  are  lisarfU  of  being 
too  ob6e<|uious,  or  not  civil  enough  to  him.    Tbs 
guests  thmk  *  they  have  seen  him  before.'    Eveiy  oof 
speculateth  upon  his  condition ;  and  tlie  meet  part 
take  him  to  be  a  tide-waiter.    He  calleth  yon  by  your 
Christian  name,  to  imply  that  Ida  other  ia  the  sms 


=ri 


with  jour  own.  He  in  too  familiar  bj  half,  yet  jou 
wiahhehadlMidifBdeiiGe.  With  half  the  familiarity, 
he  might  pa«s  for  a  casual  dependent;  with  more 
boMnea^  hie  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for 
what  he  is.  He  is  too  humble  for  a  friend,  jet  taketh 
on  him  more  state  than  befits  a  client.  He  is  a  worse 
guest  than  a  eountrj  tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  bringeth 
up  no  rent ;  yet  'tis  odds,  from  his  garb  and  demea- 
Doar,  thai  your  guests  take  him  for  one.  He  is  asked 
to  make  one  at  Uie  whist  table ;  refuseth  on  the  score 
of  poTwty,  and  resents  being  left  out.  When  the  com- 
pany break  up,  he  profiereth  to  go  for  a  coach,  and 
lets  the  serrant  go.  He  recollects  your  grandfather ; 
and  will  thrust  in  some  mean  and  quite  unimportant 
aneedote  of  the  family.  He  knew  it  when  it  was  not 
quite  so  flourishing  as  '  he  is  blest  in  seeing  it  now.' 
He  reriveth  past  situations,  to  institute  what  hecalleth 
fiiTourable  comparisons.  With  a  reflecting  sort  of 
congratulation  he  will  inquire  the  price  of  your  fur- 
niture ;  and  insults  you  with  a  speaal  commendation 
of  your  window-curtMns.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
am  is  the  more  elegant  shape ;  but,  after  all,  there 
wae  wmething  more  comfortable  about  the  old  tea- 
kettle^ which  you  must  remember.  He  dare  say  you 
must  find  a  great  conrenienoe  in  baring  a  carriage  of 
your  own,  and  apuealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so. 
Inquireth  if  you  nare  had  your  arms  done  on  Tellum 
Tei ;  and  did  not  know  till  lately  that  such  and  such 
nad  been  the  crest  of  the  family.  His  memory  is  un- 
seaeonable,  his  cotnpliments  penrene,  his  talk  a 
trouble,  his  stay  pertinacious;  and  when  he  goeth 
awaT,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  comer  as  precipi- 
tately as  possible,  and  feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances. 
There  is  a  worse  eril  under  the  sun,  and  that  is  a 
fttDMle  poor  relation.  You  mar  do  something  with 
the  other ;  you  may  pass  him  off  tolerably  well ;  but 
Toar  indigent  she-relatire  is  hopeless.  '  He  is  an  old 
humorirt,  you  may  say,  *  and  aflbcts  to  go  thread- 
bare. His  circumstances  are  better  than  folks  would 
take  them  to  be.  You  are  fond  of  baring  a  character 
at  your  taUe,  and  truly  he  is  one.'  But  in  the  indi- 
cations of  female  porerty  there  can  be  no  disguise. 
"So  woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice.  The 
truth  mutt  out  without  shuffling.    'She  is  plainly 


fiOated 
honser 


to  the  L s,   or  what  does  she  at  their 


She  is,  in  all  probability,  your  wife's  cousin. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case.  Her 
garb  is  something  between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beg- 
gar, yet  the  Conner  eridently  predominates.  She  is 
most  prorokin^ly  humble,  and  ostentatiously  sensible 
to  her  inferiority.  He  may  require  to  be  repressed 
•ometimee — tJiqmmdo  avjfiaminandiu  erat — ^but  there 
is  DO  raising  her.     You  send  her  soup  at  dinner,  and 

she  befsi  to  DO  helped  afler  the  gentlemen.    Mr 

requests  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with  her;  she 
hesitates  between  port  and  MsSeira,  and  chooMS  the 
former  because  he  does.  She  calls  the  serrant  sir; 
and  insists  on  not  troubling  him  to  hold  her  plate. 
The  housekeeper  patronises  her.  The  children's  go- 
rsraesM  takes  upon  her  to  correct  her  when  she  has 
mistaken  the  piano  far  a  harpsichord. 

Richard  Amlet,  Esq.,  in  the  plar,  is  a  notable  in- 
itinoe  of  the  dlsadrantages  to  which  this  chimerical 
notion  of  affinity  constituting  a  claim  to  acquaint- 
isoe  may  subject  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  A  little 
foollah  blood  is  all  that  is  betwiit  him  and  a  lady 
with  a  great  estate.  His  stars  are  perpetually  crosMed 
hj  the  malignant  maternity  of  an  old  woman,  who 
pcrrista  in  Ohlling  him  '  her  son  Dick.'  But  Hhe  has 
liMrewithal  in  the  end  to  recompense  his  indignities, 
•nd  float  him  again  upon  the  brilliant  surface,  under 
wUch  it  had  been  her  seeming  businew  and  plea? ure 
tU  along  to  sink  him.  All  men,  besides,  are  not  of 
Dick's  temperament.  I  knew  an  Amlet  in  real  life, 
vho,  wanting  Dick's  buoyancy,  sank  indeed.  Poor 
W-        was  of  my  own  standing  at  Christ*s,  a  fine 


classic,  and  a  youth  of  promise.  If  he  had  a  blemish, 
it  was  too  much  pride ;  but  its  quality  was  inoffen- 
sire ;  it  was  not  of  that  sort  which  hardens  the  heart 
and  serres  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  distance;  it  only 
sought  to  ward  off  derogation  from  itself.  It  was  the 
principle  of  self-respect  carried  as  far  as  it  could  go, 
without  infringing  upon  that  respect  which  he  would 
hare  erery  one  elM  equally  maintain  for  himself.  He 
would  hare  you  to  think  alike  with  him  on  this  topic 
Many  a  qmurel  hare  I  had  with  him  when  we  were 
rather  older  boys,  and  our  tallnees  made  us  more  ob- 
noxious to  obserration  in  the  blue  clothes,  because  I 
would  not  thread  the  alleys  and  blind  wars  of  the 
town  with  him  to  elude  notice,  when  we  hare  been 
out  together  on  a  holiday  in  the  streets  of  this  sneer- 
ing and  prying  metropolis.    W went,  sore  with 

these  notions,  to  Oxford,  where  the  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness of  a  scholar's  life,  meeting  with  the  allor  of  a 
humble  introduction,  wrought  in  him  a  passionate 
derotion  to  the  place,  with  a  profound  arersion  from 
the  society.  The  serritor's  gown  (worse  than  his  school 
array)  clung  to  him  with  Nessian  renom.  He  thought 
hlmtielf  ridiculous  in  a  garb  under  which  Latimer  must 
hare  walked  erect ;  and  in  which  Hooker  in  his  young 
days  possibly  flaunted  in  a  rein  of  no  discommendable 
ranity.  In  the  depth  of  college  shades,  or  in  his  lonely 
chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk  from  obserration. 
He  found  shelter  among  books  which  insult  not,  and 
studiea  that  ask  no  questions  of  a  youth's  finances. 
He  was  lord  of  his  library,  and  seldom  cared  for  look- 
ing out  beyond  his  domains.  The  healing  influence 
of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  him,  to  soothe  and  to 
abstract.  He  was  almost  a  healthy  man,  when  the 
waywardness  of  his  fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a 
second  and  worse  malicnity.  The  father  of  W 
had  hitherto  exercised  the  humble  profession  of  house 

painter  at  N ,  near  Oxford.    A  supposed  interest 

with  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges  had  now  induced 
him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  city,  with  the  hope 
of  being  employed  upon  some  public  works  which 
were  tiSked  of.  From  that  moment  I  read  in  the 
countenance  of  the  young  man  the  determination 
which  at  l«*ngth  tore  him  from  academical  pursuits 
for  erer.  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  our  unirer- 
sities,  the  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and  the 
townsmen,  as  they  are  called — the  trading  part  of  the 
latter  especially — is  carried  to  an  excess  tnat  would 
appear  har«h  and  incredible.    The  temperament  of 

\V'- *s  father  was  diametrically  the  rererse  of  his 

own.  Old  W was  a  little,  busy,  cringing  trades- 
man, who,  with  his  son  upon  his  arm,  would  stand 
bowing  and  scraping,  cap  in  hand,  to  anything  that 
wore  the  semblance  of  a  gown — insensible  to  the  winks 
and  opener  remonstrances  of  the  young  man,  to  whose 
chamber-fellow,  or  equal  in  stanaing,  perhaps,  he  was 
thus  obsequiously  and  gratuitouslr  ducking.    Such  a 

state  of  tnings  could  not  last.     W must  change 

the  air  of  Oxfonl,  or  be  suffocated.  He  chotte  toe 
former  ;  and  let  the  sturdy  moralist,  who  strains  the 
point  of  the  filial  duties  as  high  as  they  can  bear, 
censure  the  dereliction  ;  he  cannot  estimate  the  strug- 
gle.    I  stood  with  W ,  the  last  afternoon  I  erer 

saw  him,  under  the  eares  of  his  paternal  dwelling. 
It  was  in  the  fine  lane  leading  from  the  High  Street 

to  the  back  of college,  where  W kept  his 

rooms.  He  seemed  thoughtful  and  more  reconciled. 
I  rdnturcil  to  rally  him — ^finding  him  in  a  better 
mood — upon  a  representation  of  the  Artist  Erangelist, 
which  the  old  man,  whose  affairs  were  beginning  to 
flourish,  had  caused  to  be  set  up  in  a  splendid  sort  of 
frame  orer  his  really  handHome  shop,  either  as  a  token 
of  prosperity,  or  badge  of  gratitude  to  his  saint. 

W looked  up  at  the  Luke,  and,  like  Satan, 

*  knew  his  mounted  sign,  and  fled.'  A  letter  on  his 
father's  table  the  next  morning  announced  that  he 
had  accepted  a  commission  in  a  regiment  about  to 
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ENGLISH  UTERATUREL 


WILLIAM 


Stiffi^  I  Boaled  thr  •ammit  hoWt 

I  pMMd  beneaib  thy  arch  ginntic, 
WhcM  pUlwed  cavern  iwelli  the  ratty 
When  thunden  on  thj  rocky  ihora 

The  roU  of  the  AtUuitic 

That  hour  the  wind  fozgot  to  laTe, 

The  Boige  forgot  its  motion. 
And  e?erT  pillar  in  thy  care 
Slept  in  its  shadow  on  the  ware, 

Unrippled  by  the  ocean. 

Then  the  past  w  before  me  came, 

When  'mid  the  lightniiuf s  sweeps 
Thy  isle  with  its  basaltic  frame, 
And  eveiT  column  wreathed  with  flame^ 

Bunt  nom  the  boiling  deep. 

When  Hnid  lona's  wrecks  meanwhile 

O'er  sculptured  grares  I  trod. 
Where  Time  had  strewn  each  mouldering  Mal« 
O'er  saints  and  kings  that  reared  the  pile, 

I  haUed  the  eternal  Ood: 
Tet,  Staffis  more  I  felt  his  presence  in  thy  care 
Than  where  lona's  cross  rose  o'er  the  western  wave. 

Mr  Sotbebjr's  transktion  of  the  Iliad  was  paUished 
in  1831,  and  was  generally  esteemed  spirited  and 
taithficd.  The  Odyssey  he  completed  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  was  the  last  production  of  the 
amiable  and  indefatigable  author.  He  still  enjoyed 
the  society  of  his  friends,  and  eren  made  another 
tour  through  North  Wales ;  but  his  lengthened  life 
was  near  a  dose,  and  after  a  short  illness,  he  died 
on  the  dOth  of  December  1833,  in  the  seyenty- 
seventh  year  c^  his  age.    .  The  original  poetioU 

Eroductions  of  Mr  Sotheby  hare  not  been  reprinted ; 
is  translations  are  the  chief  source  of  his  reputa- 
tion. Wieland,  it  Is  said,  was  charmed  with  the 
genius  of  his  tmnslator;  and  the  rich  beauty  of 
diction  in  the  Oberon,  and  its  facility  of  Tersiflca- 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  imposed  by  a 
difficult  measure,  were  eulogised  by  the  critics.  In 
his  tragedies,  Mr  Sotheby  displays  considerable 
warmth  of  passion  and  figurative  language,  but  his 
plota  are  in  constructed.  His  sacred  poem,  *  Saul,' 
is  Uie  longest  of  his  works.  *  There  is  deli<^cy  and 
grace  in  many  of  the  descriptions,'  says  Jeffrey, 
*  a  sustained  tone  of  gentleness  and  piety  in  the 
sentiments,  and  an  elaborate  beauty  in  the  diction, 
which  frequently  makes  amends  for  the  want  of 
force  and  originality.'  The  Tersiflcation  also  wants 
that  easy  flow  and  melody  which  characterise  Obe- 
ron. Passages  of  Sotheby's  metrical  romance  are 
happfly  Terrified,  and  may  be  considered  good  imi- 
tations of  Scott  Indeed,  Byron  said  of  Mr  Sotheby, 
that  he  imitated  ererybody,  and  oocaalonally  tnr- 
pasaed  Ma  modela. 

[ApprooiA  of  Sand  aind  kii  OuarcU  (iffamti  thg 
PhUuHnes,} 

Hark  I  hark  1  the  clash  and  dang 
Of  shaken  cymbals  cadendng  the  pace 
Of  martial  moyement  regular ;  the  swell 
Sonorous  of  the  brazen  trump  of  war ; 
Shrill  twang  of  harps,  soothed  by  mdodious  chime 
Of  beat  on  silver  bars ;  and  sweet,  in  pause 
Of  harsher  instrument,  continuous  flow 
Of  breath,  through  flutes,  in  symphony  with  song^ 
Choirs,  whose  matched  yoioes  filled  the  air  afar 
With  jubilee  and  chant  of  triumph  hymn ; 
And  ever  and  anon  irregular  burst 
Of  loudest  acclamation  to  each  host 
Saul's  stately  advance  proclaimed.  Before  him,  youths 
In  robes  succinct  for  swiftness ;  oft  they  struck 
That  staves  against  the  ground,  and  warned  the  throng 
Badcward  to  £stant  homage.    Next,  his  strength 


Of  chariots  rolled  with  each  an  anned  band ; 

Earth  groaned  a£sr  beneath  their  iron  wheels ; 

Part  armed  with  scythe  for  battle,  part  adorned 

For  triumph.    Nor  there  wanting  a  led  train 

Of  steeds  m  rich  caparison,  for  show 

Of  solemn  entiy.    Round  about  the  king, 

Warriors,  his  watch  and  ward,  from  every  tribe 

Drawn  out.    Of  these  a  thousand  each  selects, 

Of  sise  and  comeliness  above  their  peers. 

Pride  of  their  race.    Radiant  their  armour :  tome 

In  silver  cased,  scale  over  scale,  that  played 

All  pliant  to  the  litheness  of  the  limb ; 

Some  mailed  in  twisted  gold,  link  within  link 

Flexibly  ringed  and  fittM,  that  the  eye 

Beneath  the  yielding  panoply  punued. 

When  act  of  war  the  strength  of  man  provokedf 

The  motion  of  the  muscles,  as  they  worked 

In  rise  and  iaXL    On  each  left  thigh  a  sword 

Swung  in  the  "broidered  baldric ;  each  right  hand 

Graqwd  a  long-shadowing  spear.    Like  them,  their 

chiefs 
Arrayed ;  save  on  their  shields  of  solid  ore. 
And  on  thdr  helm,  the  graver's  toil  had  wrou^t 
Its  subtlety  in  rich  device  of  war ; 
And  o'er  their  mail,  a  robe,  Punioean  dye. 
Gracefully  played ;  where  the  winged  shuttle  shot 
By  cunninff  of  Sidonian  villus,  wove 
Broidure  oi  many-coloured  figures  rare. 
Bright  glowed  the  sun,  and  bright  the  burnished  mail 
Of  thousands,  ranged,  whose  pace  to  song  kept  time ; 
And  bright  the  glare  of  spears,  and  gleam  of^  crests. 
And  flaunt  of  banners  flashing  to  and  fro 
The  noonday  beam.    Beneath  their  coming,  earth 
Wide  glittered.    Seen  afar,  amidst  the  pomp, 
Gorgeously  mailed,  but  more  bv  pride  of  poit 
Known,  and  superior  stature,  than  rich  tnm 
Of  war  and  rc^l  ornament,  the  kinff. 
Throned  in  triumphal  car,  with  trophies  graced. 
Stood  eminent.    The  lifting  of  his  lance 
Shone  like  a  sunbeam.    O'er  his  armour  flowed 
A  robe,  imperial  mantle,  thickly  starred 
With  blaze  of  orient  gems ;  the  clasp  that  bound 
Its  gathered  folds  his  ample  chest  athwart. 
Sapphire ;  and  o'er  his  cabsque,  where  rubies  burnt, 
A  cnerub  flamed  and  waved  his  wings  in  gol<L 

iSong  cftke  Virgin$  CtUlmUmg  (he  Ftetory.] 

Daughters  of  Israel  I  praise  the  Lord  of  Hosts ! 
Break  into  song  I  With  harp  and  tabret  lift 
Your  voices  up,  and  weave  with  joy  the  dance ; 
And  to  your  twinkling  footsteps  toss  aloft 
Vour  arms ;  and  from  the  flask  of  cymbals  shake 
Sweet  clangour,  measuring  the  giddy  maie. 

Shout  ye !  and  ye !  make  answer,  Saul  hath  slain 
His  thousands ;  David  his  ten  thousands  slain. 

Sing  a  new  song.     I  saw  them  in  their  rage ; 
I  saw  the  gleam  of  spears,  the  flash  of  swords. 
That  rang  against  our  gates.    The  warders'  watdi 
Ceased  not.    Tower  answered  tower :  a  warning  voice 
Was  heard  without ;  the  cry  of  wo  within : 
The  shriek  of  viigins,  and  the  wail  of  her, 
The  mother,  in  her  anguish,  who  fore-wept, 
Wept  at  the  breast  her  babe  as  now  no  more. 

Snout  ye !  and  ye  I  make  answer,  Saul  hath  slain 
His  thousands ;  David  his  ten  thousands  slain. 

Sing  a  new  song.    Spake  not  the  insulting  foef 
I  will  pursue,  o'ertake,  divide  the  spoil. 
My  hand  shall  dash  their  infants  on  the  stones ; 
The  ploughshare  of  my  vengeance  shall  draw  out 
The  furrow,  where  the  tower  and  fortress  rose. 
Before  my  chariot  Israel's  chiefs  shall  clank 
Their  chains.    Each  side  their  vii^n  daofhtert  groan; 
Erewhile  to  weave  my  conquest  on  their  looms. 

Shout  ye !  and  ye !  make  answer,  Saul  hath  slain 
His  thousands ;  David  his  ten  thousands  slain. 
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Thou  lieudit,  0  Ood  of  battle  t    Thou,  whose  look 
Snappeth  the  spear  in  Bonder.    In  thy  strength 
A  youth,  thy-ehosen,  laid  their  champion  low. 
Saul,  Saul  pursues,  o'ertakes,  dirides  the  spoil ; 
Wreathes  round  our  necks  these  chains  of  gold,  and 

robes 
Our  limbs  with  floating  crimson.    Then  rejoice, 
Dau^ten  of  Israel  I  from  your  cymbals  shake 
Sweet  clangour,  hymning  Ood !  the  Lord  of  Hosts  I 

Ye  t  shout  I  and  ye  I  make  answer,  Saul  hath  slain 
His  thousands ;  David  his  ten  thousands  slain. 

Such  the  hymned  harmony,  from  Toices  breathed 
Of  riigin  minstrels,  of  each  tribe  the  prime 
For  btUMity,  and  fine  form,  and  artful  touch 
Of  instrument,  and  skill  in  dance  and  song ; 
Choir  answering  choir,  that  on  to  Oibeah  led 
The  Tictors  back  in  triumph.    On  eadi  neck 
Played  chains  of  gold ;  and,  shadowing  their  charms 
With  colour  like  the  blushes  of  the  mom, 
Kobes,  gift  of  SmiI,  round  their  light  limbs,  in  toss 
Of  cymbiJs,  and  the  many-mazed  dance, 
Floated  like  roseate  clouds.    Thus,  these  came  on 
In  dance  and  song ;  then,  multitudes  that  swelled 
The  pomp  of  triumph,  and  in  circles  ranged 
Around  tne  altar  or  Jehoyah,  brought 
Freely  their  oflerings ;  and  with  one  accord 
Sang,  *  Gloiy,  and  praise,  and  worship  unto  Ood.' 

Loud  rang  the  exultation.    Twas  the  yoioe 
Of  a  free  people  from  impending  chains 
Redeemea ;  a  people  proud,  whose  bosom  beat 
With  fin  of  giory  and  renown  in  arms 
Triumphant.    Loud  the  exultation  rang. 

There,  many  a  wife,  whose  ardent  gaie  from  far 
Singled  the  wairior  whose  glad  eye  gave  back 
Her  look  of  loye.    There,  many  a  grandsin  held 
A  blooming  boy  aloft,  and  'midst  the  array 
In  triump]^  pointing  with  his  staff,  exclaimed, 
'  Lo,  my  oraye  son  I  I  now  may  die  in  peace.' 

There,  many  a  beauteous  yiigin,  blushing  deep. 
Flung  back  her  yeil,  and,  as  the  warrior  came, 
HailM  her  betrothed.    But,  chiefly,  on  one  alone 
All  dwelt 


The  Wtnta't  Mom, 

Artist  unseen !  that,  dipt  in  frozen  dew. 
Hast  on  the  glittering  glass  thy  pencil  laid, 
Ero  from  yon  sun  the  transient  yisions  fade, 

Swift  let  me  trace  the  forms  thy  fancy  drew ! 

Thy  towers  and  palaces  of  diamond  hue, 
Riyers  and  lakes  of  lucid  ciystal  made. 
And  hung  in  air  hoar  trees  of  branching  shade. 

That  liquid  pearl  distil :  thy  scenes  renew, 

Whate'er  ola  bards  or  later  fictions  feign. 
Of  secret  grottos  underneath  the  ware, 
Where  nereids  roof  with  spar  the  amber  caye ; 

Or  bowers  of  bliss,  where  sport  the  fairy  train, 
Who,  freauent  by  the  moonlieht  wanderer  seen, 
Qrcle  witn  radiant  gems  the  dewy  green. 


XDWABD  LOBD  THUBLOW. 

Edwabd  Hotel  Thurlow  (Lord  Thurlow)  has 
published  seyeral  small  yolumes  of  poetry:  Select 
l\)ewu  (1821);  Poems  en  Several  Occasions ;  Angelica, 
or  CAe  Fate  of  Proteus ;  Arcita  and  Palanum,  after 
Chaucer,  &c.  Amidst  much  affectation  and  bad 
taste,  there  is  real  poetry  in  the  works  of  this 
nobleman.  He  has  been  a  source  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  to  various  reviewers  —  and  not  unde- 
servedly ;  yet  in  pieces  like  the  following,  there 
is  a  fr^hness  of  fancy  and  feeling,  and  a  richness 
of  expression,  that  resemble  Herrick  or  Moore. 


Song  to  May* 

May  !  queen  of  bloAwmis, 

And  fulfilling  flowers. 
With  what  pretty  music 

Shall  we  charm  the  hours? 
Wilt  thou  have  pipe  and  reed. 
Blown  in  the  open  mead  f 
Or  to  the  lute  give  heed 
In  the  green  bowen? 

Thou  haBt  no  need  of  us. 

Or  pipe  or  wire, 
That  haiit  the  rolden  bee 

Ripened  with  fire ; 
And  many  thouMind  more 
Songsters,  that  thee  adore. 
Filling  earth's  grafl9y  floor 

With  new  desire. 

Thou  hast  thy  rcn^tj  herdsy 

Tame,  and  free  livers ; 
Doubt  not,  thy  music  too 

In  the  deep  rivers ; 
And  the  whole  plumy  flight. 
Warbling  the  duv  and  night*^ 
Up  at  the  cateR  of  light. 
See,  the  lark  quivers ! 

When  with  the  jacinth 
Coy  fountains  are  trc!«ed ; 

And  for  the  mournful  bird 
Greenwoods  are  dre«wed. 

That  did  for  Tereus  pine ; 

Then  shall  our  songs  be  thinei 

To  whom  our  hearts  incline : 
May,  be  thou  blessed ! 


The  Sun-Fhwer. 

Behold,  my  dear,  this  lofty  flower. 
That  now  the  golden  sun  receives  ; 

No  other  deity  has  power. 

But  only  Phoebus,  on  her  leaves ; 

As  he  in  nuliant  gloiy  bums. 

From  east  to  west  her  visage  turns. 

The  dial  tells  no  tale  more  true. 
Than  she  his  journal  on  her  leaves. 

When  mom  first  gives  him  to  her 
Or  night,  that  her  of  him  bereaves, 

A  dismal  interregnum  bids 

Her  weeping  eyes  to  close  their  lids. 

Forsaken  of  his  light,  she  pines 
The  cold,  the  dreary  night  away, 

Till  in  the  east  the  crimson  signs 
Betoken  the  great  god  of  day  ; 

Then,  lifting  up  her  drooping  face^ 

She  sheds  around  a  golden  grace. 

0  Nature,  in  all  parts  divine! 

What  moral  sweets  her  leaves  disdcH 
Then  in  my  verse  her  truth  shall  shini^ 

And  be  immortal,  as  the  rose, 
Anacrcon's  plant ;  arise,  thou  flower. 
That  hast  fidelity  thy  dower  1 


Apollo,  on  whoso  beams  you 

Has  filled  my  breast  with  golden  li^ 
And  circled  me  with  sacred  rays. 

To  be  a  poet  in  his  sight : 
Thon,  thus  I  give  the  crown  to  thea, 
Whose  impress  is  fidelity. 
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Hh  Sammer,  tha  dinnMt  Sammcr  bunu. 
Till  Alt*  u*  bri^t  with  *nm  and  with  gold ; 

Tht  maTii,  and  tha  nightingale,  bj  tom*. 
Amid  tb«  woodi  a  Kift  mchantmflDt  hold : 

Iha  floweriue  woodi,  with  ftlor;  and  delight. 
Their  taniUi  learea  unto  tha  air  haTa  tpread ; 

~  '  "  id  their  alleji  bright, 

j-r^ 

The  aogela  on  tha  golden  banki  leclini . 
Wheraiu  great  Flora,  in  her  bright  airaj, 

Hatli  iprinUed  bar  ambroaiafiwects  diTint : 
Or,  claa,  I  gaie  upon  that  bokutaoiu  face, 
0  Amoret  I  aod  thiok  thaaa  aweeta  hare  place. 

Now  SunnDCT  haa  una  foot  rrom  oat  the  world. 

Her  golden  mantle  Boating  in  the  air ; 
And  ber  loTe-dartlng  ejea  are  backward  hniled, 

To  bid  adieu  to  thii  creation  fair : 
A  flight  of  iwallowi  circlea  her  before. 

And  Zephjrua,  herjoUj  harbinger, 
Alreadj  ii  a-wing  to  Heaien's  door. 

Whereat  the  Miuei  aie  aipecting  her  j 
And  the  three  Oracea,  in  their  heareiilj  ring. 

Are  dancing  with  delicioui  harmony ; 
And  Hebe  doth  hei  flowery  chalice  bring. 

To  (prinkle  nectar  on  their  metod; : 
Jore  lau|^  to  aee  bli  angel.  Summer,  cone, 
Warbling  hii  ptaiae,  to  her  immortal  home. 

Tbit  rrimaon  Uoon,  nptiiing  from  the  lea. 

With  lane  delight  foretell  the  harreat  DMT: 
Ya  ahcphetdi,  now  prepare  jour  melod;, 

To  greet  tba  loft  appcaiance  of  her  iiphere  t 
And,  like  a  page,  enamoured  of  her  train. 

The  itar  irf  erening  gliramen  in  the  weat : 
Then  laiae,  jt  «hepberd«,  jour  obacrrant  (train, 

Tliat  ao  of  the  Great  Shepherd  here  are  bleat  I 
Oar  field«  are  full  with  the  time-ripened  grain. 

Oar  rinejarda  with  the  purple  clunten  iwell : 
Bar  golden  aplendour  glimmen  on  the  main. 

And  Talea  and  mountain*  her  bright  glorj'  tell : 
Than  nng,  yt  ihepherdi  I  for  the  time  ia  come 
What  we  mnit  faring  the  enriched  harreat  koma. 


B;  Ay  famad  tuar  1  call  up  tt 

Wbcs  Ilarola  on  the  bleeding  rerdure  laj, 
Thoiuh  great  in  glot?,  ormtained  with  crime. 

And  (allea  bj  hii  fate  from  kingly  tway  1 
Om  bleeding  knighta,  and  on  war-broken  aims. 

Torn  baiuien  and  tha  djing  iteed*  jou  ihoni 
VfacD  thii  fair  England,  and  her  peerleaa  cfaan 

And  all,  bat  honour,  to  tha  foe  ware  gone  1 
Hn  died  the  king,  whom  bii  braTe  aabjecta  d 
Bot,  dying,  laj  amid  hii  Notman  foei  I 


A  rare  nnfoB  of  wit  and  lenaibilitT,  of  high  power* 
«f  Iraaginatioa  and  eitengiTe  learning,  ha*  iieen 


preaied  by  penal  enactmenta,  and  they  aeem  to  ba*e 
Men  of  the  number  who,  to  nae  hu  own  wordi, 
hailed  the  flnt  daziling  outbreak  of  the  Ftench 
Eterolation  at  aiignal  to  the  ilare,  wherever  guflerlDg, 
that  the  daj  of  U*  deliTerance  waa  near  at  hand!* 
rhe  poet  itatei  that  in  1793  he  wae  taken  by  hii 
rather  to  one  of  the  dinnen  giren  in  honour  of  that 
freat  erent.  and  tat  upon  the  knee  of  tha  chairmin 
while  the  foUowing  tout  wai  enttaoaiaaticall;  mqI 
raond;  'Hi^  the  brceiei  from  France  baovrliitb 


Oak  Into  verdure.'  Farliament  having,  in  1793,apened 
the  unlveraity  to  Catholic*,  youog  Moore  was  KUt 
to  college,  and  distinguiihed  himielf  by  hii  elaiiieal 
acquireroenta.  In  1799,  while  in  hit  nineteenth  year, 
he  proceeded  to  London  to  atudy  law  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  publiah  b;  subscriptioD  a  tranilatfon  of 
Anacreon.  The  latter  appeared  in  the  following  \ 
year,  dedicated  to  the  l*rinue  of  Wales.  At  a  lub- 
•equent  period,  Mr  Moore  wai  among  the  keeinat 
aatiriita  of  thii  prince,  for  which  he  haa  been  accuted 
of  ingratitude  ;  but  he  itate*  himaetf  that  the  whole 
amount  of  hii  obligationi  to  hia  royal  hiahneai  was 
the  honour  of  dining  twice  at  Carllon  House,  and 
being  admitted  to  a  great  fi-te  given  hy  the  prince 
In  1811  on  hia  being  made  regent:  In  1B03  Mr 
Moore  obtained  an  official  aitustian  at  Bermada,  the 
duties  of  tchich  were  discharged  by  a  deputy  i  and 
this  snbordinate  proving  unfaithful,  the  poet  Incurred 
pecuniary  loa>ei  to  a  luge  amount  Its  flist  eOM, 
however,  waa  two  volume*  of  poetry,  a  serie*  of 
Odti  md  EpUlItt,  publiahed  in  1SU6,  and  written 
during  an  abieaee  of  fourteen  monthi  ihim  Europe, 
while  the  author  viailed  Bermuda.  Tlie  descriptive 
sketches  in  this  work   are   remarkable  fbr  their 


proloffUH  ud  epitofun,  there  la  tma  of 

at  Lady  Dacrowa^  priiafa 

irra,  UDOof  the  lums  oT  the  ereuliig^ 
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fidelity,  no  less  than  their  poetical  bcanty.  The 
style  of  Moore  was  now  formed,  and  in  all  his  writ- 
ings there  is  nothing  finer  than  the  opening  epistle 
to  Lord  Strangford,  written  on  board  ship  by  moon- 
light:— 

Sweet  Moon  !  if,  like  Crotona*s  sage. 
By  any  spell  my  hand  could  daro 

To  make  thy  disk  its  ample  page. 

And  write  my  thoughts,  my  winhes  there ; 

How  many  a  fnend  whose  careless  eye 

Now  wanders  o*er  that  starry  sky. 

Should  smile  upon  thy  orb  to  meet 

The  recollection  kind  and  sweet, 

The  reveries  of  fond  regret, 

The  promise  never  to  forget. 

And  all  my  heart  and  soul  would  send 

To  many  a  dear-lored,  distant  fnend. 
•  •  • 

Even  now,  delusive  hope  will  steal 
Amid  the  dark  regrets  I  feel, 
Soothing  as  yonder  placid  beam 

Pursues  the  murmurers  of  the  deep. 
And  lights  them  with  consoling  gleam. 

And  smiles  them  into  tranquil  sleep. 
Oh  !  such  a  blessed  night  as  this 

I  often  think  if  friends  were  near, 
How  should  we  feel  and  gaie  with  bliss 

Upon  the  moon-bright  scenery  here  I 
The  sea  is  like  a  silvery  lake. 

And  o'er  its  calm  the  vessel  glides, 
Oently,  as  if  it  feared  to  wake 

The  slumber  of  the  silent  tides. 
The  only  envious  cloud  that  lowers 

Hath  hung  its  shade  on  Pico*s  height. 
Where  dimly  'mid  the  dusk  he  towers, 

And,  scowling  at  this  heaven  of  light. 
Exults  to  see  the  infant  storm 
Cling  darkly  round  his  giant  form  I 

The  warmth  of  the  young  poet*s  feelings  and 
imagination  led  him  in  these  epistles  to  make  some 
slight  trespasses  on  delicacy  and  decorum,  and  a 
second  publication  of  poems,  two  years  afterwards, 
wider  the  assumed  name  of  Thomas  Little — a  playful 
allusion  to  his  diminutive  stature — aggravated  this 
offlmce  of  his  muse.  He  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
be  ashamed  of  these  amatory  JwyenWa^  and  genius 
enough  to  redeem  the  fault  Mr  Moore  now  became 
a  satirist — not  strong  and  masculine,  like  Dryden, 
nor  possessed  of  the  moral  dignity  of  Pope — but  lively 
and  pungent,  with  abundance  of  humorous  and  witty 
illustration.  The  man  of  the  world,  the  scholar,  and 
the  poetical  artist,  are  happily  blended  in  his  satiri- 
cal productions,  with  a  ricli  and  playAil  fancy.  His 
Twopenny  Poatbag^  The  Fudge  Family  in  Parity  Fablea 
for  the  Uofy  Auiance^  and  numerous  small  pieces 
written  for  the  newspapers  on  the  passing  topics  of 
the  day,  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Whig  or  liberal 
party,  are  not  excelled  in  their  own  peculiar  walk 
by  any  satirical  compositions  in  the  language.  It 
is  difficult  to  select  a  specimen  of  these  exquisite 
productions  without  risk  of  giving  oflence ;  but  per- 
haps the  following  may  be  found  sufficiently  irre- 
proachable in  this  respect,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
contains  a  full  proportion  of  the  wit  and  poignancy 
distributed  over  all.  It  appeared  at  a  time  when  an 
abundance  of  mawkish  reminiscences  and  memoirs 
had  been  showered  fh)m  the  press,  and  bore  the 
title  of  *  Literary  Advertisement' 

Wanted — Authors  of  all  work  to  job  for  the  season, 
No  matter  which  party,  so  faithful  to  neither ; 

Good  hacks,  who,  if  posed  for  a  rhyme  or  a  reation. 
Can  manage,  like  •♦^•♦♦,  to  do  without  either. 


If  in  jail,  all  the  better  for  out*of-door  topics ; 

Your  jail  is  for  travellers  a  charming  retreat ;  |! 

They  can  take  a  day's  rule  for  a  trip  to  the  Tropics,    I; 

And  sail  round  the  world,  at  their  case,  in  the  Heet.  |  > 

For  a  dramatist,  too,  the  most  useful  of  schools — 
He  can  study  high  life  in  the  King's  Bench  com- 
munity ; 

Aristotle  could  scarce  keep  him  more  wiAin  nde*^ 
And  oi  place  he,  at  least,  must  adhere  to  the  wty. 

Any  lady  or  gentleman  come  to  an  age 
To    have  good   *  Reminiscences'   (three   soore  or 
higher), 
Will  meet  with  encouragement — so  much  per  page, 
And  the  spelling  and  gnunmar  both  found  by  tks 
buyer. 

No  matter  with  what  their  remembrance  is  slocked. 
So  they'll  only  remember  the  qwmtum  desired; 

Enough  to  fill  handsomely  Two  Volumes  oet^ 
Price  twenty-four  shillings,  is  all  that's  required. 

They  may  treat  us,  like  Kelly,  with  old  iem  d*eiprit»^ 
Like  Dibdin,  may  tell  of  Okch  fanciful  frolic ; 

Or  kindly  inform  us,  like  Madame  Genlii«, 
That  ginger-beer  cakes  always  give  them  the  choliCi 
•  «  • 

Funds,  Phvflic,  Com,  Poetry,  Boxing,  Bomance, 
All  excellent  subjects  for  turning  a  penny ; 

To  write  upon  all  h  an  author's  sole  chance 
For  attaining  at  last  the  least  knowledge  of  say. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  his  title  is  good. 
The  material  within  of  smiUl  consequence  is; 

Let  him  only  write  fine,  and  if  not  understood. 
Why — that's  the  concern  of  the  reader,  not  his. 

Nota  Bene — an  Essay,  now  printing,  to  show 
That  Horace,  as  clearlv  as  words  could  express  it, 

Wax  for  taxing  the  Fundholders,  ages  ago. 
When  he  wrote  thus — *  Quodcunque  in  Fuad  U| 
assess  it.'*  i 

In  1813  Mr  Moore  entered  upon  hii  mbk  poeti- 
cal and  patriotic  task — ^writing  lyrics  for  the  aoaeot 
music  of  his  native  country.  Ilia  Irish  Scmgt^ 
played  a  fervour  and  pathos  not  found  in  bis  esriier 
works,  with' the  most  exquisite  melody  and  purity  of 
diction.  An  accomplished  musician  himaplf,  it  «si 
the  efiurt,  he  relates,  to  translate  into  linrnigr  the 
emotions  and  passions  which  music  appeared  to  Ub 
to  express,  that  first  led  to  hia  writing  any  poeHy 
worthy  of  the  name.  'Dryden,'  he  adda,  *has  hip> 
pily  described  music  as  being  **  inarticulate  poetty:* 
and  I  have  always  felt,  in  adapting  worda  to  Uk  Or 
prcssive  air,  that  I  was  bestowing  npoD  it  the  giftc' 
articulation,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  apeak  to  oUioi 
all  that  was  conveyed,  in  ita  wordiest  eloqiieiioe,l» 
myscl£'  Part  of  the  inspiration  must  also  be  attii- 
butcd  to  national  feelings.  The  old  airs  were  c/tt- 
secrated  to  recollections  of  the  anaent  glories,  the 
valour,  beauty,  or  sufferings  of  Ireland,  and  benae 
inseparably  connected  with  such  aaaociatioos.  Of 
the  Irith  Melodies,  in  connection  with  Mr  Mooif'i 
songs,  nine  parts  have  been  publiahed  in  socoesaaB: 
they  are  understood  to  have  been  materially  nseftl 
to  the  poet's  fortunes.  Without  detnukii^froD  tbc 
merits  of  the  rest,  it  appears  to  us  Tery  forcibly,  M 
the  particular  ditties  in  which  he  delicat^  huti  tt 
the  woes  of  his  native  country,  and  transmutn  iolo 
verse  the  breathings  of  its  nnfortanate  patriots,  sn 
the  most  real  in  feeling,  and  ihaeSort  the  best  Tkii 
particularly  applies  to  '  When  he  who  adores  thesi* 
*  Oh,  bhune  not  the  bard,'  and  '  Oh,  breathe  not  hit 

*  According  to  the  common  rsadhif,  *  QaodconqiaeiaAaitt, 
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name ;'  the  flnt  of  which,  referring  evidently  to  the 
ikte  of  Mr  Emmett,  is  u  foUowi : — 

\\lien  he  who  adores  thee  han  left  but  the  name 

Of  hit  fault  and  his  lorrDw  behind, 

Oh,  uj,  wilt  thou  weep  when  they  darken  the  fame 

Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  reriened? 

Yee,  weep  I  and,  however  my  roes  may  condemn. 

Thy  tean  ihall  efface  the  decree ; 

For  Heaven  can  witness,  though  guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee ! 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love^ 

Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine ; 

In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirit  above^ 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine  I 

OlC  blessed  are  the  loveis  and  friends  who  shall  live 

The  days  of  thy  gloiy  to  see ; 

But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  give^ 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  theel 

Next  to  the  patriotic  songs  stand  thoee  in  which 
a  moral  reflection  is  conveyed  in  that  metaphorical 
fonn  which  only  Moore  has  been  able  to  realise  in 
lyrics  for  music — aa  in  the  following  exquisite  ex- 
am^:— 

I  saw  £rom  the  beach,  when  the  momine  was  shining, 
A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  slorioua^  on : 

I  came,  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  declining — 
The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone. 

Ah  I  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early  promise, 
So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we  have  known : 

Each  wave  that  we  danced  on  at  momiue,  ebbs  from  us, 
And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  black  wore  alone. 

W§t  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  adorning 

The  doee  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our  night ; 
Gire  me  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness  of 
morning. 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening's  best 
li^i. 

I  Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning. 
When  passion  first  waked  a  new  life  through  his 
frame, 
And  his  soul — ^like  the  wood  that  grows  precious  in 
bnznini^ 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  Love's  exquisite  flame  I 

In  1817  Mr  Moore  produced  his  most  elaborate 
posm,  LaBa  Bookh,  an  oriental  romance,  the  accuracy 
of  whkh,  aa  regards  topographical,  antiquarian,  and 
efanacteristifC  details,  nai  been  vouched  by  nume- 
ran  eompetent  authorities.  The  poetry  is  brilliant 
and  gorgeous — rich  to  excess  with  imagery  and  or- 
naiumt  and  oppressive  from  its  very  sweetness  and 
nfendoar.  Oitbt  four  tales  which,  connected  by  a 
iO|^t  narratiTe,  like  the  boUad  stories  in  Hogg's 
Qneen'i  Wake,  oonstitate  the  entire  poem,  the  most 
rfmpfe  is  Pandiae  and  the  Peri,  and  it  is  the  one 
most  fluently  read  and  remembered.  Still,  the 
ibife--7lbe  Void  Pn^i^iet  of  Khorastan— though  im- 
prabaUe  and  extravagant  as  a  fiction,  is  a  poem  of 
great  energy  and  power.  The  genius  of  the  poet 
vaawm  witn  grace  and  freedom  under  his  load  of 
Eiftem  magnificenoe,  and  the  reader  is  fascinated 
by  Ub  pnAitlc  fhnqr,  sud  the  scenes  of  loveliness  and 
fpiendoiir  which  are  depicted  with  such  vividness 
tad  troth.  Hazlitt  tajrs  that  Moore  should  not  have 
irritten*LaIla  Bookht'even  forthree  thousand  guineas 
— 4he  price  understood  to  be  paid  by  the  booksellers 
hi  the  copyright  But  if  not  a  great  poem,  it  is  a 
marrelkMia  work  of  art»  and  contains  paintings  of 
kxal  scenery  uid  manners  unsurpassed  for  fidelity 
ind  incturesque  ef&ct  The  patient  research  and 
extensive  reading  required  to  gather  the  materials, 
would  have  damped  the  spirit  and  extinguished  the 


fancy  of  almost  any  other  poet.    It  was  amidst  the 
snows  of  two  or  three  Derbyshire  winters,  he  says, 
while  living  in  a  lone  cottage  among  the  fields,  that 
he  was  enabled,  by  that  concentration  of  thought 
which  retirement  alone  gives,  to  call  up  around  him 
some  of  the  sunniest  of  those  Eastern  scenes  which 
have  since  been  welcomed  in  India  itself  as  almost 
native  to  its  dime.     The  poet  was  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and  his  oriental  reading  was  *  as  good  as  riding 
on  the  back  of  a  cameL'    The  romance  of '  Vathek* 
alone  equals  '  Lalla  Bookh,'  among  En^ish  fictions, 
in  local  fidelity  and  completeness  as  an  Eastern  tale. 
After  the  publication  of  his  work,  the  poet  set  off 
with  Mr  Rogers  on  a  visit  to  Paris.     The  *  groups 
of  ridiculous  English  who  were  at  that  time  swarm- 
ing in  all  directions  throughout  France,'  supplied 
the  materials  for  his  satire  entitled  *The  Fudge 
Family  in  Paris,'  which,  in  popularity,  and  the  run 
of  successive  editions,  kept  pace  with  *  Lalla  Bookh.' 
In  1819  Mr  Moore  made  another  journey  to  the 
continent  in  company  with  Lord  John  Bussell,  and 
this  furnished  his  Ehymet  on  the  Road,  a  series  <^ 
trifles  often  gracef^il  and  pleasing,  but  so  conversa- 
tional and  unstudied  as  to  be  little  better  (to  use  his 
own  words)  than  *  prose  fringed  with  rhyme.'  From 
Paris  the  poet  and  his  companion  proceeded  by  tlie 
Simplon  to  Italy.     Lord  John  took  the  route  to 
Genoa,  and  Mr  Moore  went  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron 
at  Venice.   On  his  return  from  this  memorable  tour, 
the  poet  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he  re- 
sided till  about  the  close  of  the  year  1822.    He  had 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  by  the 
conduct  of  the  person  who  acted  as  his  deputy  at 
Bermuda.    His  friends  pressed  forward  with  eager 
kindness  to  help  to  release  him — one  offering  to  place 
£500  at  his  disposal ;  but  he  came  to  the  resolution 
of  '  gratcfuUy  declining  their  offers,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  work  out  his  dt-liverance  by  his  own  efforts.' 
In  September  1822  he  was  informed  that  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  made,  and  that  he  might  with 
safety  return    to  England.     The  amount  of  the 
claims  of  the  American  merchants  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  and  to- 
wards the  payment  of  this  the  uncle  of  his  deputy — 
a  rich  London  merchant — had  been  brought  to  con- 
tribute £300.     A  friend  of  the  poet  immediately 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  the  remaining 
portion  (X750),  which  was  soon  repaid  by  the  grate- 
nil  bard,  who,  in  tlic  June  following,  on  receiving 
his  publisher's  account,  found  £1000  placed  to  his 
credit  from  the  sale  of  the  LovtM  of  the  AngeU,  and 
£500  from  the  *  Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance.'    The 
latter  were  partly  written  while  Mr  Moore  was 
at  Venice  with  Lord  Byron,  and  were  published 
under  the  wmi  de  gurrre  of  Thomas  Brown.    The 
*  Loves  of  the  Angels'  was  written  in  Paris.    The 
poem  is  founded  on  *the  Eastern  story  of  the  angds 
Harut  and  Manit,  and  the  liabbinical  fictions  of 
the  loves  of  Uzziel  and  Shamchazai,'  with  whidi 
Mr  Moore  shadowed  out  *  the  fall  of  the  soul  from 
its  original  purity — the  loss  of  light  and  happiness 
which  it  suffers  in  the  pursuit  of  this  world's  |)erish- 
able  pleasures — and  the  punishments  both  trom  con- 
science and  divine  justice  with  which  impurity, 
pride,  and  presumptuous  inquinr  into   the  awful 
secrets  of  heaven  are  sure  to  be   visited.'     The 
stories  of  the  three  angels  are  related  with  grace- 
ful tenderness  and  passion,  but  with  too  little  of 
'the  angelic  air'  about  them.     His   latest  imagi- 
native work  is   The  Epicurean,  an   Eastern  tale, 
in  prose,  but  fuU  of  tne  spirit  and  materials  of 
poetry;  and  forming,  perhaps,  his  highest  and  best 
sustained  flight  in  the  regions  of  pure  romance. 
His  lives  of  Sheridan  and  B>'Ton  wc  shall  afterwards 
allude  to  in  the  list  of  biographical  writers.    Thu% 
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Ill  a  Tilkj  nev  Cariide  lired  a  noe  of  gianti ; 
and  thii  place  U  flnelj  deicribed : — 

Hug*  moQntaini  of  immeaiunible  height 
EnoompaMed  all  the  lerel  rallej  round 
With  mi^tj  Blabs  of  lock,  thai  sloped  upiight, 
An  insannonntable  and  enonnous  mound. 
The  fety  ri?er  vanished  out  of  sight, 
Aheorbtd  in  secrat  channels  under  ground ; 
Thai  Tale  was  so  sequestered  and  secluded. 
All  seeieh  for  ages  psst  it  had  eluded. 

A  rock  was  in  the  centre,  like  a  cone, 
Abruptly  risina  from  a  miiy  pool. 
Where  thaj  bdeld  a  pile  of  masflj  stone, 
Which  masons  of  the  rude  primeval  school 
Had  raaied  by  help  of  giant  hands  alone. 
With  loekj  fragments  unreduced  by  rule  : 
Inegular,  like  nature  more  than  art, 
Hage^  raggod,  and  compact  in  erenr  part. 

A  wild  tumultuous  torrent  raged  around. 
Of  fraaments  tumbling  from  the  mountain's  height; 
The  whistling  clouds  of  dust,  the  deafening  sound, 
Tha  hurried  motion  thai  amaied  the  sight. 
The  constant  quaking  of  the  solid  ground. 
Environed  them  with  phantoms  of  affright ; 
Yet  with  heroic  hearts  they  held  right  on. 
Till  the  last  point  of  their  ascent  was  won. 

The  giants  having  attacked  and  carried  off  some 
ladies  on  their  joomey  to  court,  the  knights  deem  it 
their  duty  to  set  out  in  pursuit ;  and  in  due  time 
they  oTercome  these  grim  personages,  and  relieve 
the  captives  firom  the  castle  in  which  they  had  been 
inumired;— 

Hie  Udiesf— They  were  tolerably  well. 
At  least  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected: 
Hsny  details  1  must  forbear  to  tell ; 
Their  toilet  had  been  veir  much  neglected ; 
kt  by  supreme  good  luck  it  so  befell, 
Tbat  when  the  caiitle's  capture  was  effected. 
When  those  vile  cannibals  were  overpowered. 
Only  two  fht  duennas  were  devoured. 

This  doses  the  second  canto.    The  third  opens  in 
the  foUowixig  playful  strain : — 

Pre  a  proposal  here  from  Mr  Murray. 
He  offers  handsomely — ^the  money  down ; 
Uj  dear,  you  misht  recover  from  your  flurry, 
In  a  nice  airy  lodging  out  of  town, 
At  Crojrdon,  Epsom,  anywhere  in  Surrey ; 
If  every  stanza  brings  us  in  a  crown, 
I  think  that  I  might  venture  to  bespeak 
A  bedroom  and  front  parlour  for  next  week. 

Tdl  me,  my  dear  Thalia,  what  you  think ; 
Tour  nerves  have  undergone  a  sudden  shock ; 
Toor  poor  dear  spirits  have  begun  to  sink ; 
Oi  Banstead  Downs  you'd  muvter  a  new  stock, 
Aad  I'd  be  sure  to  keep  away  from  drink, 
Abd  always  go  to  bed  by  twelve  o'clock. 
Well  travel  down  there  in  the  morning  stsges ; 
Oir  ruses  shall  go  down  to  distant  ages. 

And  here  in  town  we'll  breakfruit  on  hot  rolls. 
And  yon  shall  have  a  better  shawl  to  wear ; 
Asse  pantaloons  of  mine  are  chafed  in  holes ; 
%  Monday  next  111  compass  a  new  pair: 
Come  now,  fling  up  the  cinders,  fetch  the  coals. 
And  take  away  the  things  you  hung  to  air ; 
Set  out  the  tea-things,  and  bid  Phoebe  bring 
The  kettle  up.    Arnu  and  the  Monkt  I  ting, 

Kear  the  vaOey  of  the  giants  was  an  abbey,  con- 
tiining  fifty  friari,  '  ftX  and  good,'  who  keep  for  a 
kog  tune  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours.  Be- 
ing fbod  of  music,  the  giants  would  sometimes  ap- 
pioach  the  sacred  pile,  attracted  by  the  sweet  sounds 
that  istoed  flrom  it;  and  here  occurs  a  beautiful 
fieoe  of  deicription  ^— 


Oft  that  wild  untutored  race  would  draw. 
Led  by  the  solemn  sound  and  sacred  light, 
Beyond  the  bank,  beneath  a  lonely  shaw. 
To  listen  all  the  livelong  summer  night, 
Till  deep,  serene,  and  reverential  awe 
Environed  them  with  silent  calm  delight. 
Contemplating  the  minster's  midnight  gleam. 
Reflected  from  the  clear  and  glassy  streauL 

But  chiefly,  when  the  shadowy  moon  had  shed 
O'er  woods  and  waters  her  mysterious  hue. 
Their  passive  hearts  and  vacant  fancies  fed 
With  thoughts  and  aspirations  strange  and  new. 
Till  their  brute  souls  with  inward  working  bred 
Dark  hints  that  in  the  depths  of  instinct  grew 
Subjective — ^not  from  Locke's  associations. 
Nor  David  Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations. 

Each  was  sshamed  to  mention  to  the  others 

One  half  of  all  the  feelings  that  he  felt, 

Yet  thus  far  each  would  venture — *  Listen,  brothers, 

It  seems  as  if  one  heard  Heaven's  thunders  melt 

In  music !' 

Unfortunately,  this  happy  state  of  tilings  is  broken 
up  by  the  introduction  of  a  ring  of  bells  into  tlie 
abbey,  a  kind  of  music  to  which  the  giants  had  an 
insurmoimtable  aversion : — 

The  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay. 
With  tintinnabular  uproar  were  astounded 
When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day  t 
Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded. 
They  scarce  knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  say ; 
And  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel. 

Yet)  Cader-Oibbriflh  from  his  cloudy  throne 
To  huge  Lfoblommon  gave  an  intimation 
Of  this  strange  rumour,  with  an  awful  tone^ 
Thundering  his  deep  surprise  and  indignation  ; 
The  lesser  hills,  in  language  of  their  own, 
Discussed  the  topic  by  reverberation ; 
Diricoursing  with  their  echoes  all  day  lon^ 
Their  only  conversation  was, '  diug-dong.*^ 

These  giant  mountains  inwardly  were  moved, 
But  never  made  an  outward  chance  of  place  ; 
Not  so  the  mountain  giants — (as  behoved 
A  more  alert  and  locomotive  race)  ; 
Hearing  a  clatter  which  they  disapproved. 
They  ran  straight  forward  to  besiege  the  place. 
With  a  discordant  universal  yell, 
Like  house-doj^  howling  at  a  dinner-bell. 

This  is  evidently  meant  as  a  good-humoured  satire 
against  violent  personificatiuns  in  poetry.  Mean- 
while, a  monk,  Brother  John  by  name,  who  had 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  bells,  has  gone  in  a 
fit  of  disgust  with  his  brethren  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  rod  at  a  neighbouring  stream.  Here 
occurs  another  bcautif\il  descriptive  i)assage : — 

A  mighty  current,  unoonfined  and  free. 

Ran  wheeling  round  beneath  the  mountain's  shade, 

Battering  its  wave-worn  base  ;  but  you  might  see 

On  the  near  margin  many  a  watery  glade. 

Becalmed  beneath  bome  little  island^  lee. 

All  tranquil  and  transparent,  close  embayed ; 

Reflecting  in  the  deep  serene  and  even 

Each  flower  and  herb,  and  evoxy  cloud  of  heaven ; 

The  painted  kingfisher,  the  branch  above  her. 
Stand  in  the  steadfast  mirror  fixed  and  true  ; 
Anon  the  fitful  breezes  brood  and  hover. 
Freshening  the  surface  with  a  rougher  hue ; 
Spreading,  withdrawinjg,  pausing,  passing  ovic^ 
Again  returning  to  retire  anew : 
So  rest  and  motion  in  a  narrow  ranfe. 
Feasted  the  sight  with  joyous  interchange. 
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Brother  John,  placed  here  hy  mere  chance,  is  ap- 

Erised  of  the  approach  of  the  giants  in  time  to  run 
ome  and  give  the  ahurm.  Amidst  the  preparations 
for  defence,  to  which  he  exhorts  his  brethren,  the 
abbot  dies,  and  John  is  elected  to  succeed  him.  A 
stout  resistance  is  made  bj  the  monks,  whom  their 
new  superior  takes  care  to  feed  well  by  way  of 
keeping  them  in  heart,  and  the  giants  at  length 
withdraw  from  the  scene  of  action— 

And  now  the  gates  are  opened,  and  the  throng 
Forth  issuing,  the  deserted  camp  surrej ; 
*  Here  Murdomack,  and  Mangonel  the  strong, 
And  Oorbuduc  were  lodged,'  and '  here,'  thej  saj, 
'  litis  pig-atye  to  Poldavy  did  belong  ; 
Here  Bundleback,  and  here  Phinnder  lay.' 
Ther  Tiew  the  deep  indentures,  broad  and  round. 
Which  mark  their  postures  squatting  on  the  ground. 

Then  to  the  traces  of  rigantic  feet, 

Huge,  wide  apart,  with  half  a  dozen  toes ; 

They  track  them  on,  till  they  conrerge  and  meet 

(An  earnest  and  assurance  of  repose) 

Close  at  the  ford ;  the  cause  of  this  retreat   ' 

They  all  eoigecture,  but  no  creature  knows ; 

It  was  ascrilMd  to  causes  multifarious, 

To  saints,  as  Jerom,  George,  and  Januarius, 

To  iheir  own  pious  founder's  intercession. 

To  Are-BIaries,  and  our  Lady's  psalter ; 

To  news  that  Friar  John  was  in  possession. 

To  new  wax  candles  placed  upon  the  altar, 

To  their  own  prudence,  Talour,  and  discretion ; 

To  relics,  rosaries,  and  holy  water ; 

To  beads  and  psalms,  and  feats  of  arms — ^in  short, 

There  was  no  end  of  their  accounting  for't. 

It  finally  appears  that  the  pagans  hare  retired  in 
order  to  msike  the  attack  upon  the  ladies,  which  had 
formerly  been  described — ^no  bad  burlesque  of  the 
endless  episodes  of  the  Italian  romantic  poets. 

It  was  soon  discoTered  that  the  author  of  this 
derer  jeu  d'eaprit  was  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Hookhiun  Frere,  a  person  of  high  political  conse- 
quence, who  had  been  employed  a  few  years  before 
by  the  British  gOTemment  to  take  charge  of  diplo- 
matic transactions  in  Spain  in  connexion  with  the 
army  under  General  Sir  John  Moore.  The  Whistle- 
craft  poetry  was  carried  no  further ;  but  the  peculiar 
stanza  (the  ottooa  rima  of  Italy),  and  the  sarcAstic 
pleasantry,  formed  the  immediate  exemplar  which 
guided  Byron  when  he  wrote  his  Beppo  and  Don 
Joan ;  and  one  couplet — 

Adown  thy  slope,  romantic  Ashboum,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  canying  six  Insides — 

became  at  a  subsequent  period  the  basis  of  an  aUu- 
iion  almost  historical  in  importance,  with  reference 
to  a  small  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus 
the  national  poem  has  actually  attained  a  place  of 
some  consequence  in  our  modem  literature.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  the  poet,  captirated  by  in- 
d<^noe  or  the  elegances  of  a  luxurious  taste,  has 
giTen  no  furUier  specimen  of  his  talents  to  the 
worid. 

For  many  years  Mr  Frere  has  resided  in  Malta. 
In  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  are  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  meeting  of  the  declining 
noTeUst  with  his  friend,  the  author  of  Whistlecraft. 
We  there  learn  from  Scott,  that  the  remarkable 
war  song  upon  the  rictory  at  Brunnenburg,  which 
appears  in  Mr  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Ancient  English 
Fbetry,  and  might  pass  in  a  court  of  critics  as  a 
genu&e  composition  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
written  by  Mt  Frere  while  an  Eton  schoolboy,  as  an 
illustratiaa  on  one  side  of  the  celebrated  Rowley 
eontTOTersy.    We  are  also  informed  by  Mrs  John 


Daiy,  in  her  diary,  quoted  by  Mr  Lockhart,  that 
Sir  Walter  on  this  occasion  *  repeated  a  pretty  loog 
passage  from  his  rersion  of  one  of  the  romances  of 
the  Old  (published  I9  the  appendix  to  Southey's 
quarto),  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  spirited  charge  of 
the  knights  therein  described  as  much  at  he  could 
hare  done  in  his  best  days,  placing  bis  waOdog- 
stick  in  rest  like  a  lance,  **  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
word" '  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  deemed  improper 
that  we  redeem  from  comnaratiTe  obscurity  a  piece 
of  poetry  so  much  admirea  by  Scott : — 

The  gates  were  then  thrown  open, 

and  forth  at  once  they  rushed. 
The  outposts  of  the  Moorish  hosts 

back  to  the  camp  were  pushed ; 
The  camp  was  all  in  tumult, 

and  there  was  such  a  thunder 
Of  cymbals  and  of  drums, 

as  if  earth  would  cleave  in  sunder. 
Tliere  you  might  see  the  Moors 

arming  themselres  in  hasta^ 
And  the  two  main  battles 

how  they  were  forming  fast ; 
Horsemen  and  footmen  mixt, 

a  countless  troop  and  vast. 
The  Moors  are  moring  forMvd, 

the  battle  soon  must  join, 
*My  men  stand  here  in  order, 

ranged  upon  a  line  I 
Let  not  a  man  more  from  his  rank 
before  I  gire  the  sign.' 
Pero  Bermuex  heard  the  word, 

but  he  could  not  xvfrain, 
He  held  the  banner  in  his  hand, 

he  gave  his  horse  the  rein ; 
'  Ton  see  yon  foremost  squadron  there, 

the  thickest  of  the  foes, 
Noble  Cid,  God  be  your  aid, 

for  there  your  banner  goes  I 
Iiet  him  that  serres  and  honours  it, 

show  the  duty  that  he  owes.' 
Earnestly  the  Cid  called  out, 

'  For  hearen's  sake  be  still  T 
Bermuez  cried,  *  I  cannot  hold,' 
so  eager  was  his  will. 
He  spurred  his  horse,  and  droTe  him  on 

amid  the  Moorish  rout : 
They  strore  to  win  the  banner, 

and  compassed  him  about. 
Had  not  his  armour  been  so  true, 

he  had  lost  either  life  or  limb ; 
The  Cid  called  out  again, 

*  For  heaven's  sake  succour  him  !* 
Their  shields  before  their  breasts, 
forth  at  once  they  go. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest 

lerelled  fair  and  low ; 
Their  banners  and  their  crests 

waring  in  a  row. 
Their  heads  all  stooping  down 

towards  the  saddle  bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  the  midst, 

his  shout  was  heard  afar, 
'  I  am  Rui  Diaz, 

the  champion  of  Bivar; 
Strike  amongst  them,  gentlemen, 

for  sweet  mercies'  sake  I' 
There  where  Bermuez  fought 

amidst  the  foe  they  brake; 
Three  hundred  bannered  knishts, 
it  was  a  gallant  saow; 
Three  hundriNi  Moors  they  killed, 
a  man  at  ereiy  blow : 
When  they  wheeled  and  turned, 

as  many  more  lay  sl^B, 
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Though  boundleM  snows  the  withered  heath  deform. 

And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  through  the  storm. 

Yet  shall  the  smile  of  social  love  repay. 

With  mental  light,  the  melancholy  dajl 

And  when  its  short  and  suUen  noon  is  o'er. 

The  ice-chained  waters  slumbering  on  the  shore, 

How  bright  the  facgots  in  his  little  hall 

Blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pictured  wall  I 

How  blest  he  names,  in  lore's  familiar  tone. 
The  kind  fair  friend  bj  nature  marked  his  own  ; 
And,  in- the  wareless  mirror  of  his  mmd, 
Views  the  fleet  jears  of  pleasure  left  behind. 
Since  when  her  empire  o'er  his  heart  began — 
Since  first  he  called  her  his  before  the  holj  man  I 

Trim  the  gay  taper  in  his  rustic  dome. 
And  light  the  wintry  paradise  of  home ; 
And  let  the  half-uncurtained  window  hail 
Some  wayworn  man  benighted  in  the  yale! 
Now,  while  the  moaning  night-wind  rages  high. 
As  sweep  the  shot-stars  down  the  troubled  sky ; 
While  fiery  hosts  in  heaven's  wide  circle  play, 
And  bathe  in  lurid  lifht  the  milky  way ; 
Safe  from  the  storm,  &e  meteor,  and  the  shower. 
Some  pleasing  paee  shall  charm  the  solemn  hour ; 
With  pathos  shall  command,  with  wit  beguile 
A  generous  tear  of  anguish,  or  a  smile  1 

{BaUk  cf  TTyomwi^,  and  Death  qfOertrude.} 

Hearen's  rerge  extreme 
Rererberates  the  bomb's  descending  star — 
And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh,  and  shout,  aud 

scream. 
To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar, 
Rung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whoop  alter  Irhoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed. 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  bunt  their  bar ; 
'While  rapidly  the  markflman'it  shot  prevailed : 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  Home  lonely  trumpet  wnileil. 

Then  looked  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erhung 
The  bandit  groups  in  one  VcHuviaTi  ^lare  ; 
Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tower,  whot»e  clock  unrung. 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  faints — she  falters  not — the  heroic  fair. 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  arrayed. 
One  short  embrace — ^he  clasp'd  his  dearest  care  ; 
But  hark  I  what  nearer  war-drum  shakes  the  glade  I 
Joy,  joy  I  Columbia's  friends  are  trampling  through 
the  shade! 

Then  came  of  erery  race  the  mingled  swarm. 
Far  rung  the  grores  and  gleamed  the  midnight  grass 
With  flunbeau,  jarelin,  and  naked  arm  ; 
As  warriors  wheeled  their  culrerins  of  brass. 
Sprung  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  mass. 
Whom  yirtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines  : 
And  first  the  wild  Morarian  yagers  pass. 
His  plum)^  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins  ; 
And  Scotia's  sword  beneath  the  Highland    thistle 
shines. 

And  in  the  buskined  hunters  of  the  deer 

To  Albert's  home  with  shout  and  cymbal  throng : 

Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  dieer, 

Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle-song, 

And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong, 

Tells  how  his  deep-stunff  indignation  smarts ; 

Of  them  that  wrapt  his  house  in  flames,  erelong 

To  whet  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts. 

And  smile  aTcnged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  p«Ha. 

Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose, 
Pale  on  his  yenerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyr-light  the  conflagration  throws  ; 
One  hand  upon  his  loyely  child  he  lajrs, 


And  one  the  uncoyered  crowd  to  silence  sways  ; 
While,  though  the  battle-fladi  is  faster  driyen^ 
Unawed,  wiu  eye  unstartled  by  the  blase. 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heayen, 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselyea  may  ba  €»• 
giyen. 

Short  time  is  now  for  gratulating  speedi : 

And  yet,  beloyed  Gertrude,  ere  began 

Thy  country's  flight  yon  distant  towen  to  reach. 

Looked  not  on  thee  the  rudest  partiean 

With  brow  relaxed  to  loye  f    And  munniin  laa. 

As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they  dm. 

From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  yan. 

Grateful  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw. 

Nor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mothei's  gimy«  afinl 

Past  was  the  flight,  and  welcome  seemed  the  iawm, 
That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer  frowned 
Defiance  on  the  roying  Indian  power. 
Beneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound 
With  embrasure  embossed  and  armour  crowned. 
And  arrowy  frize,  and  wedged  raTelin, 
Woye  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 
The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  oreen  ; 
Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  tyA  a  distant 


A  scene  of  death !  where  fires  beneath  the  son. 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  parilions  glow ; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done, 
Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seemed  to  blow : 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  wo  I 
The  lorely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm. 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasped  her  hands  of  i 
On  Waldegraye's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Kiicloiied,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hushed  its  will 
alarm ! 

Rut  short  that  contemplation — sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  each  much-loyed  scene  adieu  I 
Reneath  the  yeiy  shadow  of  the  fort. 
Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banncis  flsv; 
Ah  !  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 
Was  near ! — ^yet  there,  with  lust  of  murdenms  dss4% 
Gleamed  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  yiew, 
The  ambushed  foeman's  eye — his  yoUey  speeds, 
And  Albert,  Albert  falls  1  the  dear  old  father  Ussdil 

And  tranced  in  giddy  horror,  Gertrude  swooned ; 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone. 
Say,  burst  they,  borrowed  from  her  father's  woimd, 
These  drops!    Oh  God  !  the  life-blood  is  her  oval 
And  faltering,  on  her  Waldegrave's  boeom  thromr^ 
*  Weep  not,  0  love  !'  she  cries, '  to  see  me  bleed ; 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  sunrivor,  thee  alone 
Heayen's  peace  commiserate  ;  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds ;  yet  thee  to  leaye  is  death,  is  imA  ' 
indeed  1 

Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

Of  fate  !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress  ; 

And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat----oh !  thiaki 

And  let  it  mitieate  thy  wo's  excess. 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tendemeas,    ^  || 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just         || 

Oh  !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness,  |j 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — ^when  I  am  laid  in  i^t! 

Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart. 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  mofi^ 
Whore  mj  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart. 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  roye 
With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  groft 
Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  hearen  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  loye. 
And  mu8t  this  parting  be  our  yery  last  I 
No  1  I  shall  lore  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is  ptA 
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Half  coald  I  bear,  methinkB,  to  leave  this  earth. 

And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the  ran, 

If  I  had  Uved  to  imile  but  on  the  birth 

Of  one  dear  pledge.    But  shall  there  then  be  none, 

In  future  timee— no  gentle  little  one 

To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  1 

Yet  seems  it,  even  while  life's  last  uuIms  run, 

A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be. 

Lord  of  my  bosom's  love  1  to  die  beholding  thee  1' 

Hushed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips!  but  still  their  bland 
And  beantifiil  expression  seemed  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die !  and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah,  heart  I  where  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt, 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair. 
Mute,  gazing,  agonizing  as  he  knelt — 
Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair 
He  heard  some  friendly  words ;  but  knew  not  wbaA 
thej 


For  now  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child  arrives 
A  faithful  band.    With  solemn  rites  between, 
Twas  sung  how  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives, 
And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been. 
Touched  by  the  music  and  the  melting  scene. 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd — 
Stem  warriom,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  passed  each  much-loved  shroud — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  wo  dissolved  aloud. 

Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 

Its  farewell  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  truth ; 

Prone  to  the  dust  afficted  Waldegrave  hid 

His  fiioe  on  earth ;  him  watched,  in  gloomy  ruth. 

His  woodland  guide :  but  words  had  none  to  soothe 

The  grief  that  icnew  not  consolation's  name ; 

Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth. 

He  watched,  beneath  its  folds,  each  bunt  that  came, 

Conviilsive,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering  frame  1 

'  And  I  could  weep,'  the  Oneyda  chief 

His  descant  wildly  thus  begun ; 

'  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son. 

Or  bow  this  hokd  in  wo  I 

For,  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath. 

To-morrow  Areouski's  breath. 

That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death. 

Shall  light  us  to  the  foe : 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy, 

The  foeman's  blood,  the  avengei^s  joy ! 

But  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  givea 

By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 

The  spirits  of  the  whito  man's  heaven 

Forbid  not  thee  to  weep : 

Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 

Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve^ 

To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve^ 

Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 

Of  her  who  loved  thee  most : 

She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight  I 

Thy  sun — ^thy  heaven— of  lost  delight! 

To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die. 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled. 

Ah !  iHiither  then  with  thee  to  fly. 

Shall  Outalissi  room  the  world! 

Seek  we  th^  onoe-loved  homel 

The  hand  is  |one  that  cropt  its  floweti ; 

Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours ; 

Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowen : 

And  should  we  thither  roam. 

Its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  deadl 

Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue. 
Whose  streams  mv  kindred  nation  quaffed, 
And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true, 
A  thousand  wairion  drew  the  shaft! 


Ah  I  there,  in  desolation  cold. 

The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone. 

Where  grass  o'ergrows  each  mouldering  hoM^ 

And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown. 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  camp ;  for  then 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair  I 

But  hark,  the  trump !  to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears : 
Even  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll; 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  firsi^ 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  srief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief  I' 

Ye  Maiinen  €f  BiigUmd, 

Te  mariners  of  England  I 

That  guard  our  native  seas ; 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thouaand  jmt% 

The  battle  and  the  breese  1 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  agun 

To  match  another  foe  1 

And  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  tompests  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  lon^ 

And  the  stormy  tompests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  everr  wave  I 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  ocean  was  their  grave ; 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long^ 

And  the  stormy  tompests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 

Her  march  is  o^  the  mountain-waves^ 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below. 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long^ 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum ; 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ooean-warriora  t 

Our  tons  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  &me  of  your  name. 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 

When  the  fieiy  fight  is  heard  no  more^ 

And  the  storm  hu  ceased  to  blow  i 

On  Linden,  irhen  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow. 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 


But  Linden  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 
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And  furioiu  eisry  chkiver  neighed 
To  jaiu  the  dn4dful  nrelry. 
Then  iliiMk  the  hilli  with  thunder  riTcn, 
Then  mihed  the  steed  to  battle  driien. 
And  louder  thui  the  bolti  of  beaten 
Fai  flaihed  the  red  aitilleij. 
Bat  tedder  yet  that  light  ihall  glow 
On  Linden'*  htlli  of  *tained  mow. 
And  hloodier  jet  tha  tonent  flow 
Of  Ikt,  railing  lapidlf. 
Til  mom,  but  jearco  jon  leTel  >iin 
Can  pier<:«  the  nr-cloudi,  rolling;  dun, 
Wlien  turioui  Fnnk  and  Gerj  Hun 
Bhout  in  th«i  lulphuroui  canopj. 
The  combat  deepene.     On,  je  btaTi, 
Who  nuh  to  glory,  or  the  grate  1 
Wbtb,  MuDJcL  I  all  thj  bwinen  ware. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  duialry. 
Few,  few  ihall  part  when  many  meet  I 
The  mow  (hall  be  their  winding-aheet ; 
And  eiery  tarf  beneath  their  f«e( 
Shall  be  a  ■oldiar'i  wpiilchre. 

[Pfon  '  Tie  Lad  Won.'] 
All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom— 

Tha  niD  himself  most  die. 
Before  thi*  mortal  shall  auume 

lU  immortsiity ! 
I  saw  a  TiiiOD  in  my  sleep, 
That  gare  my  spirit  strength  to  iwaep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  time '. 
I  saw  the  last  ofhainan  mould 
Tliat  shall  cnation's  death  behold. 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime ! 
The  son's  aye  had  a  sickly  glare. 

The  earth  with  age  was  wan ; 
The  skeletoo*  of  nations  were 

Some  had  eipired  in  fight— the  brands 
Stit)  rusted  in  their  bony  hands— 

In  nlague  and  famine  some : 
Eanh'i  citira  had  do  sound  or  tread. 
And  ihips  were  drifting  with  tha  dead 

To  shore!  while  all  was  dumb  1 
Tet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood. 

With  dauntless  wonls  and  high. 
That  shook  the  seie  lesiTes  £ram  the  wood, 

Ai  if  a  storm  paued  by  ; 
Saying, '  We  are  twiru  in  dnth,  proud  son ; 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

Tis  mercy  bids  thee  go. 
For  thou,  ten  thousand  thoosaod  yean. 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tean, 

That  shall  no  longer  flow, 

Thii  spirit  shall  iMum  to  Uim 

That  gate  its  hesTenly  spark  ; 
Yet  think  not,  sun,  it  shall  be  dim, 

Whea  thou  thyselfart  dark  I 
No  I  it  shall  liTc  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  bMmi  of  thine. 

By  Him  recalled  to  bmth. 
Who  captire  led  captiTitj, 
Who  robbed  the  graTs  of  vidaty. 

And  took  the  sting  from  death  ]" 


Matthew  OutoosT  "Lmmim,  uitbor  cf  ] 
Mmk,  was  bora  io  X-oodim  in  tbe  yeu  i;73.  1 
fsthcr  was  deputy  lecnbaj  in  the  waT.<A» 
jiKratira  situation— and  wi*  owner  alaoof  extcH 
West  Indian  poaaeaiioDS.  Matthew  was  cdon 
at  Westminster  school,  where  h«  wu  man  nua 
able  for  )ii*  kire  of  theatrical  ezhibitiooa  than 
bis  love  of  learning.  Ori  leaTing  WMtndaMM; 
was  entered  of  Cbnst  Church  ccJlegc^  Ozfivd, : 

lained  only  a  short  period,  being  Mat  to  G- 


Ifatlliev  QicfocTLawla 
pored  oTcr  GlanTUte  on  Witches,  and  othca-  boi 
of  diabltrit  j  and  in  Germany  he  found  abnnk 
food  of  the  same  deteription.  ttomanca  and  I 
drama  wer«  his  fiTourite  studie*;  and  whQslR 
dent  abroad,  he  composed  his  story  of  '  Tbe  Un 
a  work  mors  aitraTRgant  in  it*  use  of  snpenatii 
machinery  than  any  prerions  Bn^iah  talc  sf  ■ 
dem  times,  and  disflgured  with  passages  of  gn 
liccntinusneiB.  The  novel  was  pabliibed  in  17SS,  a 
attracted  much  attention.  A  proMcntion,  it  is 
was  threatened  or  *        "— '  - 


himself  to  recall  the  printed  copio,  mod  fe 

tbe  work  in  anotber  edition.    The  author  continB 

through  life  the  same  strain   of  marrrikns  n 

terriflc  compositJon—oow  clothing  it  in  Tent,  K 

infusing  it  into  the  scene*  of  *  drama,  and  It  rtt 

times  expanding  it  into  regnlar  taka.    His  Asa 

Tumult,  HauaHlk    Tola,  his   Tola  o^  Ttrnr,  B 

Tola  of  Wanda;  and  his  nomerons  plays,  ai  b 

speak  the  same  parentage  as  '  The  Uonk,'  and  m 

<k  them  excel  it^    His  beat  poetry,  as  well  as  vm 

ii  to  be  fonnd  in  this  nordi  (br,  like  Mn  Rsildit 

Lewis  introduced  poetical  compoaitioni  Into  hiitilr 

and  his  baUads  of  Ahatto  da  Oratt  and  DwniJai 

re  ss  attractive  aa  any  of  the  adventure*  of  Ar 

wio  the  monk.    Flashed  with  the  brilliant  son* 

his  nimance,  and  fond  of  distinrtiiia  and  hi| 

society,  Lewis  procured  a  seat  in  parliamvat.  si 

I  returned  for  tlie  borough  of  HindorL     Ht  bn 

laelf  disqualifled  by  nature  fbr  playing  tbe  ja 

of  an  orator  or  politician ;  and  though  be  retaai 
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hii  eeat  till  the  disiolution  of  parliament,  he  never 
attempted  to  addreu  the  lioiue.  The  theatres  ofTcred 
a  more  attractive  field  for  his  genius ;  and  his  play 
of  The  CastU  Spectre,  product^  in  1797,  was  ap- 
plauded as  enthusiastically  and  more  universally 
than  liis  romance.  Connected  with  his  dramatic 
fame  a  very  interesting  anecdote  is  related  in  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lewis,  published  in 
1839.  It  illustrates  his  native  benevolence,  which, 
amidst  aD  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life,  and  the 
excitement  of  misapplied  talents,  was  a  conspicuous 
featare  in  bis  character : — 

'  Being  one  autumn  on  his  way  to  pcurticipatc  in 
the  enjoyments  of  the  season  with  the  rest  of  the 
ftshionable  world  at  a  celebrated  watering-place,  he 
passed  through  a  small  coimtry  to^n,  in  whicli  chance 
occasioned  his  temporary  sojourn:  here  also  were 
located  a  company  of  strolling  players,  whose  per- 
fbrmanoe  he  one  evening  witnessed.    Among  them 
was  a  young  actress,  whose  benefit  was  on  the  tapis, 
suid  what,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  j)er8on  so 
talked  of  as  Momk  Lewis,  waited  upon  him  at  the 
inn,  to  request  the  very  trifling  favour  of  an  original 
piece  ftom  his  pen.    The  lady  pleaded  in  terms  that 
urged  the  spirit  of  benevolence  to  advocate  her  cause 
in  a  heart  never  dosed  to  such  appcaL    I^ewis  liad 
by  him  at  that  time  an  unpublished  trifle,  called 
**  The  Hindoo  Bride,"  in  which  a  widow  was  immo- 
lated on  the  Amend  pile  of  her  husband.    The  sub- 
ject  was  one  wdl  suited  to  attract  a  country  audience, 
and  he  determined  thus  to  appropriate  the  drama. 
The  driighted  suppliant  departed  all  joy  and  grati- 
tude at  bung  lequested  to  call  for  the  manuscript  the 
next  day.    Lewis,  hovi'ever,  soon  discovered  that  he 
had  been  rackoning  without  his  host,  for,  on  searching 
the  travelling>desk  wliich  contained  many  of  his  pa- 
pers, "The Bride**  vras  nowhere  to  be  found,  having, 
in  fact,  been  left  behind  in  town.    Exceedingly  an- 
noyed by  this  circumstance,  which  there  was  no  time 
to  remedy,  the  dramatist  took  a  pondering  stroll 
through  the  rural  environs  of  B — - — .    A  sudden 
shower  obliged  him  to  take  refhge  within  a  huckster's 
shop,  where  the  usual  curtained  half-glass  door  in 
the  rear  opened  to  an  adjoining  apartnH>nt:  from 
this  roooi  be  heard  two  voices  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, and  in  one  dt  them  recognised  that  of  his  thca- 
triud  petitioner  of  the  morning,  apparently  replying 
to  the  feeMer  tones  of  age  and  infinnity.    "  There 
now,  mother,  always  that  old  stor>— wlien  Tve  just 
brought  such  good  news  too^ofter  I've  Iiad  the 
face  to  call  on  ^Ir  Monk  Lewis,  and  fuund  him  so 
different  to  what  I  exi)ecte<l ;  so  good-humoured,  so 
iffable,  and  willing  to  asuist  me.    I  did  not  suy  a 
voi\l  about  you,  mother;  for  though  in  some  respects 
it  might  have  done  good,  I  thought  it  would  8cem 
ID  like  a  begging  affair;  so  I  merely  represented  my 
late  ill-success,  and  he  promised  to  give  me  an  origi- 
lud  drama,  which  he  had  with  him,  for  my  benefit. 
I  hope  he  did  not  think  me  too  bold  I**    "  I  hope  nut, 
Jane,**  replied  the  i^ble  voice;  **  only  don't  do  tlieso 
things  again  without  consulting  me ;  for  you  don't 

know  the  world,  and  it  may  be  thought "    The 

ion  just  then  gave  a  broad  hint  that  the  shower  had 
I  ceased,  and  the  sympatliising  author  returned  to  his 
ino,  and  having  penned  the  following  letter,  ordenHl 
post-horses,  and  despatched  a  porter  to  the  young 
actress  with  the  epistle. 

**  Madam — I  am  truly  sorry  to  acquaint  you  tliat 
my  Hindoo  Bride  has  behaved  most  improperly — 
in  (act,  whether  the  lady  has  eloped  or  not,  it  si-cms 
ihe  does  not  choose  to  make  her  appearance,  either 
fbr  your  benefit  or  mine :  and  to  say  the  truth,  I 
dun't  at  this  moment  know  where  to  find  her.  I 
take  the  liberty  to  jest  upon  the  subject,  because  I 
teally  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  cauiie  to  regret 


her  non-appearance;  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  your  very  admirable  performance  of  a  far 
superior  character,  in  a  style  true  to  nature,  and 
which  reflects  upon  you  the  highest  credit.  I  allude 
to  a  most  interesting  scene,  in  wliich  you  lately  sus- 
tained the  character  of  **  Tlie  Daughter!"  Brides  of 
all  denominations  but  too  often  pruve  their  empire 
delusive ;  but  the  character  you  liave  chosen  will 
improve  upon  every  representation,  lioth  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public  and  the  satisfaction  of  your 
own  excellent  heart.  For  the  infinite  gratification  I 
have  receive<l,  I  must  long  consider  niyself  in  vour 
debt.  Trusting  you  will  permit  the  enclosed  (fifty 
pounds)  in  some  measure  to  discharge  the  same,  I 
remain,  madam,  (with  sentiments  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration), your  sincere  well-wisher — M.  G.  Lewis."' 
In  1801  appeared  I-«wi8*s  'Tales  of  Wonder.'  A 
ghost  or  a  witch  wns,  he  said,  a  sine  qua  non  ingre- 
dient in  all  the  dishes  df  which  he  meant  to  ccmipose 
his  hobgoblin  repast,  and  Sir  Walter  Srott  contributed 
to  it  some  of  his  noble  ballads.  Scott  met  Lewis  in 
Edinburgli  in  1798,  and  so  humble  were  then  his 
own  aspirations,  and  so  brilliant  the  reputation  of 
the  *Monk,'  that  he  detrlare*!,  thirty  years  after- 
wards, he  never  felt  such  elation  as  when  Lewis 
asked  him  to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel !  Lewis 
schooled  the  great  poet  on  his  imjorrect  rhyme,  and 
provetl  hini.self,  as  Scott  says,  *a  martinet  in  the 
accuracy  of  rhyines  and  numbers.*  Sir  Walter  has 
recorded  that  Ix-wis  was  fonder  of  great  jxrople  than 
he  ought  to  have  hci-n,  either  as  a  man  of  talent  or 
as  a  man  of  fashion.  *Ile  hnd  always,*  he  says, 
*  dukes  and  duchesses  in  his  nioutii,  and  was  pathe- 
tically fond  of  any  one  that  had  a  title :  you  would 
have  sworn  he  had  IxiMi  a  jtan^enu  of  yesterday;  yet 
he  hud  lived  all  his  life  in  gcMxi  society.'*  Yet  Scott 
regunled  l^wis  with  no  snudl  aflei^tion.  *  He  was,' 
added  he,  *  one  of  the  kindest  and  Itest  creatures 
that  ever  lived.  His  father  and  mother  lived  sepa- 
rately. Mr  licwis  allowed  his  son  a  handsome  in- 
come, hut  reduced  it  by  more  than  one-half  when 
he  found  that  he  paid  his  mother  a  moiety  of  it 
Mat  restricted  himself  in  all  his  expenses,  and 
shared  the  diminished  income  with  her  as  before. 
He  did  nnich  go(Ml  by  stealth,  and  was  a  most  gene- 
rous creature.'  The  sterling  worth  of  his  character 
bus  been  illustrated  by  the  pnblicaticm  of  his  cor- 
respondence, which,  slumbering  twenty  years  after 
his  death,  first  disclosc^l  to  the  public  the  calm  gxnA 
sense,  discretion,  and  right  feeling  which  were  con- 
cealed by  the  exag;;erated  romance  of  his  writings, 
and  his  gay  and  frivolous  a])peurance  anil  niiuiners. 
The  death  of  licwis's  father  made  the  {nxt  a  man  of 

*  Of  thib  wuakneM  liyron  rocorcts  an  amuhlnff  InBtanco  r— 
'  LcHiM,  ut  Outlund-H,  whu  obftcrved  niie  muminff  to  bavo  his 
eytii  red  and  hih  air  wntimcntal :  bi>tnK  SHki-d  why?  he  replied, 
that  nhi-n  i>of>iilc  suld  anythiiii;  kind  to  him  it  aflfwtud  him 
deeply,  "  and  jiist  now  tho  IhichesM  {of  York)  luu  Mud  •omfl- 
thini;  ko  kind  to  nic,  that—"  hurv  lean*  boKan  to  flow.  "  Never 
mind,  LowlN,"e>aid  <^>l«lncl  Armi^trung  to  him,  **iu>vcr  mind 
— don't  cry — she  could  not  mctin  it," '  Luwis  was  of  extrtnnely 
diminutive  istatuix\  '  I  runuinbiT  a  picture  of  him,'  nayit  Scott, 
'  by  KaundiTH,  being  handed  round  at  Dalkeith  hoa-^e.  Tho 
arti»t  had  iiiKeniou-sly  tiumr  a  dark  folding  mantle  around  tlie 
form,  luidiT  whiih  was  hulf  hid  a  dagger,  a  dark  lantern,  or 
aomeauch  cut-thr(»at  appurtenance.  With  all  this,  the  fea- 
ture* were  prcMirvetl  and  eiinoblc>l.  It  pa«MHl  fnmi  hand  to 
hand  into  that  of  Henry  Duke  of  Ituccleuch,  who.  hennni;  the 
general  voiee  affirm  that  it  ytan  very  like — said  ali>u<i,  "  Like 
Mat.  Lew  Im!  ANliy,  that  picture '«  like  a  Man  !"  He  lo«>ked, 
and  lo !  Mat.  Lewis'ii  head  wa»  at  biM  elbow.  Thii*  iMivi.ohneMa 
went  through  life  with  him.  He  w.ns  a  child,  and  a  t«)Miilcd 
child— but  a  child  of  high  imagination,  and  tu  he  waxted  him- 
self on  ghiwt  ftturicfi  and  German  ronianeea.  He  had  tin*  tineat 
ear  fi^r  the  rhythm  of  verve  I  ever  met  with— finer  than 
Byrun'B.' 
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independent  fortune.  He  focoeeded  to  considerable 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  besides  a  large  sum 
of  money;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  personally  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  on  his  estate,  he  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  in  1815.  Of  this  voyage  he  wrote 
a  narratiTe,  and  kept  journals,  forming  the  roost 
interesting  and  valuable  production  of  his  pen.  The 
manner  in  which  the  negroes  received  him  on  his 
arrival  amongst  them  he  thus  describes: — 

*  As  soon  as  the  carriage  entered  my  gates,  the 
uproar  and  confusion  which  ensued  sets  aU  descrip- 
tion at  defiance.  The  works  were  instantly  all 
abandoned ;  everything  that  had  life  came  flocking 
to  the  house  from  all  quarters;  and  not  only  the 
men,  and  the  women,  and  the  children,  but,  **  by  a 
bland  aasimilation,**  the  hogs,  and  the  dogs,  and  the 
geese,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  turkeys,  all  came 
hurrying  along  by  instinct,  to  see  what  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  matter,  and  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
arriving  too  Ute.  Whether  the  pleaaure  of  the 
negroes  was  sincere,  may  be  doubted ;  but,  certainly, 
it  was  the  loudest  that  I  ever  witnessed :  they  all 
talked  together,  sang,  danced,  shouted,  and,  in  the 
violence  of  tlieir  gesticulations,  tumbled  over  each 
other,  and  rolled  about  upon  the  ground.  Twenty 
voices  at  once  inquired  after  undes,  and  aunta*  and 
grandfathers,  and  great-grandmothers  of  mine,  who 
had  been  buried  long  before  I  was  in  existence,  and 
whom,  I  verily  believe,  most  of  them  only  knew  by 
tradition.  One  woman  held  up  her  little  naked 
black  child  to  me,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear — **  Look, 
raassa,  look  here  I  him  nice  lilly  neger  for  massa  I** 
Another  complained — **  So  long  since  none  come  see 
we,  massa ;  good  massa  come  at  last"  As  for  the 
old  people,  they  were  all  in  one  and  the  same  story: 
now  they  had  lived  once  to  see  massa,  they  were 
ready  for  dying  to-morrow — **  them  no  care." 

The  shouts,  the  gaiety,  the  wild  laughter,  their 
strange  and  sudden  bursts  of  singing  and  dancing, 
and  several  old  women,  wrapped  up  in  large  cloaks, 
their  heads  bound  round  with  different-coloured 
handkerchiefs,  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  standing  mo- 
tionless in  the  middle  of  the  hubbub,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  portico  which  I  occupied,  formed  an 
exact  counterpsft  of  the  festivity  of  the  witches  in 
Macbeth.  Nothing  could  be  more  odd  or  more 
novel  than  the  whole  scene;  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  it  by  which  I  could  not  hdp  being 
affected.  Perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  that  all 
these  human  beings  were  my  slaves.  To  be  sure,  I 
never  saw  people  look  more  happy  in  my  life,  and  I 
believe  their  condition  to  be  much  more  comfortable 
than  that  of  the  labourers  of  Great  Britain  t  and, 
after  all,  slavery  in  their  case  is  but  another  name 
for  servitude,  now  that  no  more  negroes  can  be  for- 
cibly carried  away  from  Africa,  and  subjected  to  the 
horrors  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  seasoning  after 
their  arrival.  But  still  I  had  already  experienced, 
in  the  morning,  that  Juliet  was  wrong  in  saving 
**  What's  in  a  name?"  for,  soon  after  my  reaching 
the  lodging-house  at  Savannah  la  Mar,  a  remarkably 
dean-looking  negro  lad  presented  himself  with  some 
water  and  a  towel  I  oonduded  him  to  belong  to 
the  inn ;  and  on  my  returning  the  towel,  as  he  found 
that  I  took  no  notice  of  him,  he  at  length  ventured 
to  introduce  himself,  by  saying,  **  Massa  not  know 
me— roe  your  slave !"  and  really  the  sound  made  me 
fed  a  pang  at  the  heart  The  lad  appeared  all 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  and  his  whole  countenance 
expressed  anxiety  to  recommend  himself  to  my 
notice ;  but  the  word  **  slave"  seemed  to  imply  that, 
although  he  did  fed  pleasure  then  in  serving  me,  if 
he  had  detested  me  he  must  have  served  me  stiU. 
I  really  fdt  quite  humiliated  at  the  moment,  and 
was  tempted  to  tell  him—**  Do  not  say  that  again ; 


say  that  you  are  my  negro,  bat  do  not  call  yourself 
my  slave." ' 

Lewis  returned  to  England  in  1816,  but  went  back 
to  Jamaica  the  following  year.  He  found  that  his 
attorney  bad  grossly  mismanaged  his  property,  being 
generally  abeent  on  business  of  his  own,  and  intrust- 
ing the  whole  to  an  overseer,  who  waaof  a  tyrannical 
disposition.  Having  adjusted  his  afiairs,  the  *  Monk' 
embarked  on  hu  return  home.  The  climate,  how- 
ever, had  impaired  his  health,  and  he  died  of  fever 
while  the  ship  was  passing  through  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  in  July  1818.  Lewis  nuy  thus  be  said  to 
have  fallen  a  martyr  to  hia  love  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  the  dzcumstance  sheds  a  lustre  oa  his 
memory  far  surpassing  mere  literary  famei  His 
poetical  merits  are  thus  fairly  sununed  up :  *  Pretty 
conceits  airily  tricked  out  in  what  are  called  tongs ; 
in  his  more  elaborate  efforts  melodious,  akilfuUy- 
varied  versification,  and  here  and  there  a  line  of 
such  happy  ease  in  construction,  that  it  ia  sure  to 
linger  on  the  ear ;  but  a  slend^  command  dther  of 
imagery  or  of  passion.  As  a  poet,  Lewis  is  to  a 
Byron  what  a  scene-painter  is  to  a  Hoblnma.  He 
produces  a  startling  grotesque  of  outline,  and  some 
grand  massy  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  but  he 
has  no  notion  of  working  in  detail— no  atmosphere, 
no  middle  tints  to  satisfy  a  daylight  spectator.  The 
subject  of  the  Isle  of  Devik  (a  poem  of  more  than 
a  thousand  lines,  which  Lewis  wrote  in  the  ooune 
of  his  homeward  voyage  in  1816)  would,  in  Lord 
Byron's  hands,  have  at  least  rivalled  the  effect  of 
ManiVed ;  from  Lewis  it  comes  only  in  the  shape  of  a 
sketchy  extravaganza,  in  which  no  feeling  is  seriously 
grappled  with,  and  a  score  of  magnificent  situations 
are,  to  all  int^ts  and  purposes,  except  that  of  filling 
the  ear  with  a  succession  of  ddidous  sounds,  thrown 
away.  The  truth  is,  that  though  Sir  Waiter  Soott 
talks  of  the  **  high  imagination"  of  Lewis,  it  was  only 
in  his  very  first  flights  that  he  ever  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  realXy  enthusiastic  devation ;  and  he  did  so 
more  suooessfVilly  in  the  prose  of  the  *  Monk'  than  in 
the  best  of  his  early  verses.  Had  he  lived,  in  all  like- 
lihooff  he  would  have  turned  in  earnest  to  prose  oom- 

Snsition ;  and  we  think  no  reader  of  his  West  India 
ournals  can  doubt  that,  if  he  had  undertaken  a 
novd  of  manners  in  mature  age,  he  would  have  cast 
immeasurably  into  the  shade  even  the  happiest 
efforts  of  his  boyish  romance.'  * 

DnrandarU  andSdenna, 

Sad  and  fearful  is  the  stozy 
Of  the  Roncevalles  fight : 
On  those  fatal  plains  of  glonr 
Perished  many  a  gallant  knight. 

There  fell  Durandarte;  never 
Verse  a  nobler  chieftain  named; 
He,  before  hia  lips  for  ever 
Closed  in  silence,  thus  exclaimed : 

*  Oh,  Belerma  I  oh,  my  dear  one. 
For  my  pain  and  pleasure  born ; 
Seven  long  years  1  served  thee,  &ir  ooe^ 
Seven  long  years  my  fee  was  scorn. 

And  when  now  thy  heart,  replying 
To  my  wishes,  bums  like  mine, 
Cruel  fate,  my  bliss  denying, 
Bids  me  every  hope  resign. 

Ah !  though  young  T  fall,  believe  roe^ 
Death  would  never  claim  a  sigh ; 
'TIS  to  loiie  thee,  'tis  to  leave  thee, 
Makes  me  think  it  hard  to  die ! 
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between  us, 


Oh!  my  ooutin,  Montennov, 
Bt  that  friendtfhip  firm  and  dear, 
H  hich  from  youtn  has  lived  betw 
Now  my  last  petition  hear. 

When  mj  soul,  these  limbs  forsaking, 
Esger  seeks  a  purer  air. 
From  mj  breast  the  cold  heart  taking, 
Oire  it  to  Belerma's  care. 

Saj,  I  of  mjr  lands  possessor 
Named  her  with  mv  dying  breath ; 
Saj,  my  lips  I  oped  to  bless  her. 
Ere  thejr  closed  for  aye  in  death : 

Twice  a-week,  too,  how  sincerely 
I  adored  her,  cousin,  say ; 
Twice  a-week,  for  one  who  dearly 
Lored  her,  cousin,  bid  her  pray. 

Montesinos,  now  the  hour 
Marked  by  fate  is  near  at  hand ; 
Lo !  my  arm  has  lost  its  power ; 
Lo !  I  drop  my  trusty  brand. 

Eyes,  which  forth  beheld  me  going. 
Homewards  ne'er  shall  see  me  hie ; 
Cousin,  stop  those  tears  o'erflowing. 
Let  me  on  thy  bosom  die. 

Thy  kind  hand  my  eyelids  closing. 
Yet  one  faronr  I  implore — 
Pray  thou  for  my  soul's  reposing, 
Wlien  my  heart  shall  throb  no  more. 

So  shall  Jesus,  still  attending. 
Gracious  to  a  Christian's  tow. 
Pleased  accept  my  ghost  ascending. 
And  a  seat  in  heaven  allow.' 

Thus  spoke  gallant  Durandarte ; 
Sorni  his  brare  heart  broke  in  twun. 
Greatly  joyed  the  Moorish  party 
That  the  gallant  knight  was  slion. 

Bitter  weeping,  Montesinos 
Took  from  him  his  helm  and  glaire ; 
Bitter  weeping,  Montesinos 
Dug  his  gallant  cousin's  grare. 

To  perform  his  promise  made,  he 
Cut  the  heart  from  out  the  breast, 
That  Belerma,  wretched  lady ! 
Might  receiTo  the  last  bequest. 

Sad  was  Montesinos'  heart,  he 
Felt  distress  his  bosom  rend. 
'  Oh !  my  cousin,  I>urandarte, 
Wo  is  me  to  riew  thy  end  f 

Sweet  in  manners,  fair  in  farour. 
Mild  in  temper,  fierce  in  fight. 
Warrior  nobler,  gentler,  brarer, 
Nerer  shall  behold  the  light. 

Cousin,  lo  I  my  tears  bedew  thee ; 
How  shall  I  thy  loss  surrire  I 
Durandarte,  he  who  slew  thee. 
Wherefore  left  he  me  alire  I' 


AUmso  the  Bra/ve  cmd  the  Fair  Imogme. 

irarrior  so  bold,  and  a  riigin  so  bright, 
Dvnrersed  as  they  sat  on  the  green ; 
ey  gased  on  each  other  with  tender  delight : 
onio  the  Brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight — 
rhe  maiden's,  the  Fair  Imogine. 

nd,  oh  !*  said  the  ^outh, '  since  to-morrow  I  go 
To  fight  in  a  far  distant  land, 
lur  team  for  my  absence  soon  ceasing  to  flow, 
me  other  will  court  you,  and  you  will  bestow 
On  a  wealthier  suitor  your  hsiud  V 


*  Oh!  hush  these  suspicionii,'  Fair  Imogine  said, 

*  OfTenftive  to  love  and  to  me ; 
For,  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead, 
I  swear  by  the  Vir^n  that  none  in  your  stead 

Shall  husband  of  Imogine  be. 

If  e'er  I,  by  lust  or  by  wealth  led  aside. 

Forget  my  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
God  grant  that,  to  punish  my  falsehood  and  pride. 
Your  ghost  at  the  marriage  may  sit  by  my  side. 
May  tax  me  with  perjury,  claim  roe  as  bride. 

And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave !' 

To  Palestine  hastened  the  hero  so  bold. 

His  love  she  lamented  him  sore ; 
But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elapxed,  when,  behold  I 
A  baron,  all  covered  with  jewels  and  gold, 

Arrived  at  Fair  Imoginc's  door. 

His  treasures,  his  presents  his  spacious  domain. 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows ; 
He  dazzled  her  eyes,  he  bewildered  her  brain ; 
He  caught  her  affections,  so  light  and  so  vain. 

And  carried  her  home  as  his  spouse. 

And  now  had  the  marriage  been  blest  by  the  priest ; 

The  rovelry  now  was  begun ; 
The  tables  they  groaned  with  the  weight  of  the  feast, 
Nor  yet  had  the  laughter  and  merriment  ceased, 

Wnen  the  bell  at  the  castle  tolled — one. 

Then  first  with  amazement  Fair  Imogine  found 

A  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side : 
His  air  was  terrific ;  he  uttered  no  sound — 
He  spake  not,  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not  around— 

But  earnestly  gazed  on  the  bride. 

His  vizor  was  closed,  and  gigantic  his  height. 
His  armour  was  sable  to  view ;  * 

All  pleasure  and  laughter  were  hushed  at  his  sieht ; 

The  dogs,  as  they  eyed  him,  drew  back  in  afingnt ; 
The  lights  in  the  chamber  burned  blue! 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appeared  to  dismay ; 

The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear ; 
At  length  spake  the  bride — while  she  trembled — *  I 

prar. 
Sir  knight,  that  your  helmet  aside  you  would  lay, 

And  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer.' 

The  lady  is  silent ;  the  stranger  complies— 

His  Tizor  he  itlowly  unclosed ; 
Oh,  God !  what  a  sight  met  Fair  Imogine's  eyes  I 
What  words  can  express  her  dismay  and  surprise 

When  a  skeleton  s  head  was  exposed ! 

All  present  then  uttered  a  terrified  shout, 
AU  turned  with  disgust  from  the  scene ; 
The  worms  the^  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept  outf 
And  sported  his  eyes  and  his  temples  about. 
While  the  spectre  addressed  Imogine  : 

'  Behold  me,  thou  false  one,  behold  me !'  he  cried, 

'  Remember  Alonzo  the  Brave  I 
God  grants  that,  to  punish  thy  falsehood  and  pride. 
My  ^ost  at  thy  marriage  should  sit  by  thy  side ; 
Should  tax  thee  with  perjury,  claim  thee  as  bride. 

And  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave  1' 

Thus  saying,  his  arms  round  the  lady  he  wound. 
While  loudly  she  shrieked  in  dismay ; 

Then  sunk  with  his  prey  through  the  wide-yawning 
ground. 

Nor  ever  again  was  Fair  Imogine  found. 
Or  the  spectre  that  bore  her  away. 

Not  long  lived  the  baron ;  and  none,  since  that  time. 

To  inhabit  the  castle  presume ; 
For  chronicles  tell  that,  by  order  Kublime, 
There  Imogine  nulTors  the  pain  «»f  her  criiue, 

And  mourns  her  deplorable  doom. 
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At  iui(]ui«:ht,  fuur  tinicM  in  each  year,  does  her  Hprite, 

When  luorUklfl  in  slumber  ure  bound. 
Arrayed  in  her  bridal  apparel  of  white. 
Appear  in  the  hall  with  the  skeleton  knight, 

And  shriek  as  he  whirls  her  around ! 

While  they  drink  out  of  skuUs  newly  torn  from  the 
grave. 

Dancing  round  them  the  spectres  are  seen ; 
Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  staTO 
They  howl :  *  To  the  health  of  Alonso  the  Brare, 

And  his  consort,  the  Fair  Imogiue  1' 

TheUdmtman, 

Hark,  the  bell !  it  sounds  midnight  I  all  hail,  thou  new 
heayeu ! 

How  soft  sleep  the  stars  on  their  bosom  of  night ; 
While  o'er  the  full  moon,  as  they  gently  are  driren. 

Slowly  floating,  the  clouds  bathe  their  fleeces  in  light. 

The  warm  feeble  breeze  scarcely  ripples  the  ocean. 
And  all  seem  so  hushed,  all  so  happy  to  feel ; 

So  Hiuooth  glides  the  bark,  I  perceive  not  her  motion, 
While  low  sing!)  the  sailor  who  watches  the  wheeL 

Tis  so  sad,  'tis  so  sweet,  and  some  tones  come  so 
swelling, 

So  right  from  the  heart,  and  so  pure  to  the  ear. 
That  sure  at  this  moment  his  thoughts  must  be  dwelling 

Ou  one  who  is  absent,  most  kind  and  most  dear. 

Oh  !  may  hUc,  who  now  dictates  that  ballad  so  tender, 
DitfuHe  oVr  your  days  the  heart's  solace  and  ease, 

Ah  yon  lovely  moon,  with  a  gleam  of  mild  splendour, 
Pure,  tranquil,  and  bright,  over-silvem  the  seaal 

TkeJToun, 

f 

Ne'er  were  the  zephyrs  known  disclosing 
More  sweets,  than  when  in  Tempe's  shades 

They  waved  the  lilies,  where  re|M)sing, 
Sat  four-and-twenty  lovely  maids. 

Those  lovely  maids  were  called  *  the  Hours,' 
The  charge  of  Virtue's  flock  they  kept ; 

And  each  in  turn  employed  her  powers 
To  guard  it  while  her  sisters  slept. 

False  Love,  how  simple  souls  thou  cheatesti 

In  myrtle  bower  that  traitor  near 
Long  watched  an  Hour — the  softest  sweetest-* 

The  evening  Hour,  to  shepherds  dear. 

In  tones  so  bland  he  praised  her  beauty ; 

Such  melting  airs  his  pi[)e  could  play. 
The  thoughtless  Hour  forgot  her  duty. 

And  fled  in  Love's  embrace  away. 

Meanwhile  the  fold  was  left  unguarded ; 

The  wolf  broke  in,  the  lambs  were  slain ; 
And  now  from  Virtue's  train  discarded. 

With  tears  her  sisters  speak  their  pain. 

Time  flies,  and  still  they  weep ;  for  never 

The  fugitive  can  time  restore ; 
An  Hour  once  fled,  has  fled  for  ever. 

And  all  the  rest  shall  smile  no  more  1 

8IB  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Walter  Scott  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
(*mine  own  romantic  town')  on  the  15th  of  August 
1771.  His  father  was  a  respectable  writer  to  the 
signet :  liis  mother,  Anne  Rutherford,  was  daughter 
of  a  physician  in  extensive  practice,  and  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  By 
both  parents  tlie  poet  was  remotely  connected  with 
some  rcspi'ctable  ancient  Scott  imIi  families — a  cir- 
cumstance gnitifving  to  his  ftclings  of  nationality, 
and  to  his  imui^inatioii.     Delicate  health,  arising 


chiefly  from  lameness,  led  to  his  being  phced  uiHk-r 
the  charge  of  some  relations  in  the  country ;  sud 
when  a  mere  child,  yet  old  enough  to  rvceive  im- 
pressions from  comitry  life  and  border  stories,  he 
resided  witli  his  grandfather  at  Sandy- Knuwe.  s 
romantic  situation  a  few  miles  from  Keliux  TU' 
ruined  tower  of  Smailholm  (the  scene  of  Siitts 
ballad,  the  Eve  of  St  John)  was  close  to  the  fstn», 
and  beside  it  were  the  Eildon  Hills,  the  river  I'vitd, 
Dry  burgh  Abbey,  and  other  poetical  aiul  histurii-sJ 
objects,  all  enshrined  in  the  lonely  conteuiiihitive 
boy's  fancy  and  rec<^lection.  He  afterwards  resided 
with  another  relation  nt  Kelso,  and  here,  at  the  sin; 
of  thirteen,  he  first  read  Percy's  Reliquc^.  in  an  an- 
tique garden,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  phitanui,  cr 
oriental  plane-tree.  This  work  had  as  great  an 
eflfect  in  making  him  a  poet  as  Spensirr  had  vm 
Cowley,  but  with  Scott  the  seeds  were  long  in  ger- 
minating. Prerious  to  this  he  had  indeed  tried  his 
hand  at  verse.  The  following,  among  other  ]inc% 
were  discovered  wrapped  up  in  a  cover  inscribed  by 
Dr  Adam  of  the  High  School,  *  Walter  Scott,  Jvly 
1783.' 

On  the  SeUimg  Sun. 

Those  evening  clouds,  that  setting  ray, 
And  beauteous  tints,  serve  to  diitplay 

Their  great  Creator*s  praise ; 
Then  let  the  short-lived  thing  called  man, 
W'hose  life's  comprised  within  a  span. 

To  him  his  homage  raise. 

We  often  praise  the  evening  clouds. 

And  tints  so  gay  and  boltl. 
But  seldom  think  upon  our  God, 

Wlio  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold. 

The  religious  education  of  Scott  maj  be  seen  in 
this  effusion :  his  father  was  a  rigid  I'rcitbyterifn. 
The  youthful  poet  passed  through  the  High' S  hii4 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  made  some  i«ufl- 
ciency  in  Ijatin,  and  in  the  classes  of  ethica,  itMirel 
philosophy,  and  history.  He  had  an  avenicii  tu 
Greek,  and  we  may  perhaps  regret,  with  Bulver, 
that  he  refused  *  to  enter  into  tluit  diamber  in  tlie 
magic  palace  of  literature  in  which  the  siibliiM«r 
relics  of  antiquity  are  stored.'  He  knew  gcnvrslly. 
but  not  critically,  the  German,  Froieh,  Italian,  mi 
Spanish  languages.  He  was  an  inaatiable  nsdcr. 
and  during  a  long  illness  in  his  jrouth,  stmvil  hi* 
mind  with  a  vast  variety  of  misceHaneoos  knowkd^v. 
Romances  were  among  his  chief  favourites,  sml  be 
had  great  facility  in  inventing  and  telling  stories 
He  also  collected  ballads  from  his  cariiest  yt'sra  I 
Scott  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  as  a  writer^  sfttr 
which  he  studied  for  the  bar,  and  put  on  his  go«n 
in  his  twenty-first  year.  Ilia  health  was  now  vi- 
gorous and  robust,  and  he  made  frequent  ezcunioii 
into  the  country,  which  he  pleasantly  deoominstid 
raids.  The  knowledge  of  rural  life,  character,  tnh 
ditions,  and  anecdotes,  which  he  picked  up  in  these 
rambles,  formed  afterwards  a  valuable  mine  to  him, 
both  as  a  poet  and  novelist  His  manners  were 
easy  and  agreeable,  and  he  was  alw^s  a  wdcsDS 
guest  Scott  joined  the  Tory  party ;  and  when  tbs 
dread  of  an  invasion  agitated  the  country,  he  becsme 
one  of  a  band  of  volunteers,  *  brothers  tnie,*  in  vhiuh 
he  held  the  rank  of  quarter-master.  His  ezeroKS 
as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  the  jovialtiea  of  the  mess- 
room,  occupied  much  of  his  Ume ;  but  be  still  par^ 
sued,  though  irregularly,  his  literary  studies,  and 
an  attachment  to  a  Perthshire  lady  (thiHigh  uki- 
matcly  unfortunate)  tended  still  more  strongly  to 
prevent  his  sinking  into  idlv  frivolity  or  disMpatiDO. 
Henry  Mac^kcnziv,  the  *  Man  of  Kwrling,*  had  intra- 
duced  a  taste  for  Geruiau  litcruturu  into  tlieintiJk> 
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titti  cImscs  of  hit  natiTe  city,  and  Scott  was  one  of 
its  most  eager  and  ardent  Totarics.     In  1796  he 
published  translations  of  Burger's  Lenore  and  the 
Wild  Huntsman,  ballads  of  singular  wildness  and 
power.    Next  year,  while  fresh  from  his  flrst-love 
disappointment,  he  was  prepared,  like  Romeo,  to 
*  take  some  new  infection  to  his  eye,*  and,  meeting  at 
Gilsland,  a  watering-place  in  Cumberland,  with  a 
^oun^  lady  of  French  parentage,  Charlotte  Margaret 
Osrpenter,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  was  accepted. 
And  married  on  the  24th  of  December.    Miss  Car- 
penter had  some  fortune,  and  the  young  couple 
rvtired  to  a  cottage  at  Lasswade,  where  they  seem 
to  have  ergoyed  sincere  and  unalloyed  happiness. 
The  ambition  of  Scott  was  now  fairly  wakened — his 
lighter  Tanities  all  blown  away.    Uis  life  hencefor- 
^rard  was  one  of  severe  but  cheerful  study  and  ap- 
plication.    In   1799    appeared  his    translation    of 
Go£the*s  tragedy,  Goetz  yon  Berlichingen,  and  the 
same  year  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  sheriff  of 
Selkirksliire,  worth  £300  per  annum.    Scott  now 
paid  a  series  of  risits  to  Liddisdale,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  Bonier,  an 
object  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful    In 
1802,  the  result  appeared  in  his  Mimttrtl/ty  of  the 
ikiittish  Border^  which  contained  upwanis  of  forty 
pieces  never  before  published,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  pra»e  illustration,  in   which  might  hare  been 
seen   the  germ  of  that   ])ower  whicli  he  subse- 
quently developed  in  his  novels.    A  third  volume 
was  abided  next  year,  containing  some  imitations  of 
the  old  minstrels  by  the  ]xx?tica]  editor  and  his  friends. 
It  retiuired  little  sagacity  to  foresee  that  Walter 
Scf>tt  was  now  to  be  a  great  name  in  Scotland.    His 
next  task  was  editing  the  metrical  romance  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Thomas  the 
Khynier,  or  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  who  flourished 
alv>at  the  year  1280.    The  antiquarian  knowledge 
of  Scott,  and  his  poetical  taste,  were  exhibited  in  the 
dissertations  which  accom])anied  this  work,  and  the 
imitation  fii  the  original  which  was  added  to  com- 
pkfte  the  romance.    At  length,  in  January  1805, 
ippeared  the  Lay  cf  the  Last  Miiutrel,  which  in- 
itantly  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
living  poets.    His  legendary  lore,  his  love  of  the 
chivalKms  and  supernatural,   and  his   descriptive 
powers,  were  Ailly  brought  into  play ;  and  though 
he  afterwards  improved  in  versatility  and  freedom, 
he  achieved  nothing  which  might  not  have  been 
predicted  from  this  itrst  performance.    His  concep- 
tion of  the  minstrel  was  inimitable,  and  won  all 
I  hearts — even   those   who  were  indifferent  to  tlie 
I  nxpematnral  part  of  the  tale,  and  opposed  to  the 
I  irregularity  of  the  ballad  style.    Hie  unprecedented 
I  loocess  of  the  poem  inclined  Scott  to  relax  any 
.  exertions  he  had  ever  ma<le  to  advance  at  the  bar, 
ilthougli  his  cautious  disposition  made  him  at  all 
tifnes  fear  to  depend  over  nmch  upon  literature. 
He  had  alt()gether  a  clear  income  of  about  £1000 
per  annum ;  but  his  views  stretched  beyond  this  easy 
competence ;  he  was  ambitious  of  founding  a  family 
that  might  vie  with  the  ancient  Border  names  he 
venerated,  and  to  attain  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
become  a  landed  pn)prietor,  and  to  practise  a  liberal 
snd  graceful  hospitality.   Well  was  he  fitted  to  adorn 
and  dignify  the  character  I  But  his  ambition,  though 
free  from  any  tinge  of  sordid  acquisition,  proved  a 
mare  for  his  strong  good  sense  and  penetration. 
Scott  and  his  family  had  gone  to  reside  at  Ashestiel, 
a  iMMutifhl  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Twei><1, 
as  it  waa  necessary  for  him,  in  his  capacity  of  sheriff, 
to  live  part  of  the  year  in  the  county  of  Selkirk. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  l^y,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  old  scluKilfellow,  James 
BaUantTne,  then  rising  into  extensive  business  as  a 


printer  in  Edinburgh.  The  copartnery  was  kept  a 
secret,  and  few  things  in  business  that  require  secrecy 
are  prosperous  or  beneficial  Tlie  establishment, 
upon  which  was  afterwards  engrafted  a  publishing 
business,  demanded  largo  advances  of  money,  and 
Scott's  name  became  mixed  up  with  pecuniary 
transactions  and  losses  to  a  great  amount  In  1806, 
the  powerful  friends  of  the  poet  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  principal  clerkships  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  worth  about  £1300  per  annum; 
but  the  emoluments  were  not  received  by  Scott 
until  six  years  after  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
when  his  predecessor  died.  In  his  share  of  the 
printing  business,  and  the  certainty  of  his  clerkship, 
tiie  poet  seemed,  however,  to  have  laid  up  (in  addi- 
tion to  his  literary  gains  and  his  slienffdom)  an 
honourable  and  even  opulent  provision  for  his  family. 
In  1808  appeared  his  great  poem  of  Marmian,  the 
most  magnificent  of  his  cliivalrous  tales,  and  the 
same  year  he  published  his  edition  of  Dryden.  In 
1810  appeared  the  Lady  of  the  Lahe^  which  was  still 
more  popular  than  either  of  its  predecessors;  in 
1811,  77ie  Vision  of  Dun  Roderick;  in  1813,  JiJuirg, 
and  The  Bridid  of  Triermain;  in  1814,  The  Lord  of 
the  IsieM ;  in  1815,  The  Field  of  Waterloo;  and  in 
1817,  Harold  the  Dauntless.  Some  dramatic  pieces, 
scarcely  worthy  of  his  genius,  were  also  written 
during  tliis  busy  period.  It  could  not  be  ctmcealed, 
that  the  later  works  of  the  great  minstrel  were  in- 
ferior to  his  early  ones.  His  style  whs  now  familiar, 
and  the  world  had  become  tired  of  it.  Byron  had 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  readers  of  poetry  were 
bent  on  the  new  worship.  Scott,  liowever,  was  too 
dauntless  and  intrepid,  and  possessed  of  too  great 
resources,  to  despond  under  this  reverse.  *  As  the 
old  mine  gave  symptoms  of  exhaustion,'  says  Bul- 
wer,  *  the  new  mine,  ten  times  moreafiluent,  at  least 
in  tlie  precious  metids,  was  discovered ;  and  just  as 
in  "Rokeby"and  "lYiermain"  the  Genius  of  the 
King  seemed  to  flag  in  its  powers,  came  the  more 
potent  Genius  of  the  I^mp  in  the  shape  of  Waveriey.* 
The  long  and  magnificent  series  of  his  prose  fictions 
we  shall  afterwards  advert  to.  They  were  poured 
forth  even  more  prodigally  than  his  verse,  and  for 
seventeen  years — from  1814  to  1831 — the  world 
hung  with  delight  on  the  varied  creations  of  tlic 
potent  enchanter.  Scott  had  now  removed  fn)m  his 
pleasant  cottage  at  Ashestiel :  the  territorial  dn.>am 
was  alH)ut  to  be  realisinl.  In  1811  he  purchased  a 
hundred  acres  of  moorlnnd  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Tweed,  near  Melrose.  The  neighbourhood  was  full 
of  historical  associations,  hut  the  spot  itself  was 
bleak  and  bare.  Four  thousand  pounds  were  ex- 
pended on  this  purchase ;  and  the  interesting  and 
now  immortal  name  of  Abbotsford  was  substituted 
for  the  very  ordinary  one  of  Cartley  Hole.  (Jther  pur- 
chases of  land  followed,  generally  at  prices  consider- 
ably above  their  value — Kiu'side,  X4100;  Outfield 
of  toftfleld,  XGtXK) ;  Toftfield,  and  parks,  £10.000; 
Abbotslea,  £3000  ;  field  at  I^ngside,  £r)00 ;  Shearing 
Flat,  £3500 ;  BroomiU-cs,  £4200 ;  Short  Acres  and 
Scrabtree  Park,  £700  ;  &c.  From  these  farms  and 
jH-ndiclea  was  formed  the  estate  of  Abbotsford.  In 
planting  and  draining,  about  £5000  were  expended ; 
and  in  erecting  the  mansion-house  (that  *  romance 
of  stone  and  mortar,'  as  it  has  been  termed),  and  con- 
stnicting  the  garden,  &c.,  a  sum  not  less  than 
£20,000  was  spent  In  his  ban)nial  residence  the  poet 
received  innumerable  visitors — princes,  i)eers,  and 
poets — men  of  all  ranks  and  gnules.  Uis  mornings 
were  devoted  to  comiMjsition  (for  he  had  long  prac- 
tisisl  the  invaluable  habit  of  early  rising),  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  riding  among  his  ])lantations,  and 
entertaining  his  guests  uiul  family.  The  honour  of 
the  barouetey  was  conferred  u^iou  him  in  1820  by 
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1  Gdirtce  IV^  irho  bad  taite  enoogfa  to  appreciate 
I  a>n1iiil1;bii  genim.  Nerer,  oenainij.badliteTatiire 
,  duEW  mrire  fur  any  of  iti  eoontleu  TOtariea,  ancienl 
.  or  modem.  Shakipcare  had  retired  earlj  on  ao 
:  «aay  competencf ,  and  alio  become  a  niral  aqoire ; 
I  bat  hia  ^ni  moit  hare  been  chiefly  those  of  the 
,    theatrical  manager,  not  of  the  poet     Scott'i  iplen- 

-  dour  vai  purely  the  retolt  of  nil  pen :  to  thii  he 
o*ed  hit  ncrea.  hi*  c*«tle,  and  hia  meaiu  of  hotpi- 

'  tality.  IIii  offlnal  incotne  waa  but  ai  a  featlier  in 
the  balance.  Who  doei  not  wiah  that  tlie  diesm 
:  had  coDtinned  to  the  end  of  hia  life?  It  «aa  lad- 
,  denlj  aud  painfully  diMolTed.  The  commercial 
I  diaticHei  of  lHaS-6  fell  npon  pabEiihera  ai  oa  other 
clanet,  and  the  banlcniptcj  of  CunataUe  involrad 
I  the  poet  in  louet  and  engagementa  to  the  amount 
<  of  about  jE60,000.  IIi>  wealth,  indeed,  had  been 
.   almoat  wholly  illiuor;  ;  f'jr  he  had  been  paid  for  hia 

-  worki  chiefly  by  billa,  and  tlieae  nltimately  proved 
'    TalueleM.     In  the   inaaagement   of  hii   pablith- 

luR  houne.   Suitt'a    lagacity   Kema    to    hare    for- 

I    Mlcen   him :   nnnleatite   worlca    were  printed   in 

tiwnaandii  and  while  tbeae  loaae*  were  yeady  ac- 


cnmnlatlag.  the  princely  hoapitalitica  of  AUntrfM 
knew  no  check  or  panae.  HeaTj  *aa  the  d^  it 
reckoning — terrible  the  rerent; ;  for  whrn  the  ad 
broke  in  Jannary  1836,  it  wai  fband  that,  inrinduf ' 
the  Conatable  eagagemenla,  Scott,  nnder  the  eom- 
mercial  denomination  of  Jamea  Ballantyue  and  Cii, 
owed  £117,000.  If  thia  waa  a  blot  in  the  poet'i 
•cutcheon,  nerer,  it  might  be  aaid,  did  man  nnke 
noUer  eflbrta  to  redeem  the  honour  of  hia  name. 
He  would  liaten  to  no  OTertniea  of  oompontiaa  with 
hij  creditor* — hia  only  demand  vaa  lor  time.  Be 
cea*ed  '  dnng  the  boitaur*  for  all  Scotland.'  aoM  gff 
hia  Edinbm^h  houie,  and  taking  lodginga  tixn, 
laboured  Inceaaantly  at  hi*  litermry  taalu.  ■  Tlw 
flraabun  waa  awakened  from  ita  inmoat  necae^ 
aa  if  the  aptrit  of  afflictimi  had  tnmfaled  it  in  hk 
paaaage.'  In  four  year*  he  had  realiaed  for  Ul 
creditor*  no  len  than  £70,000. 

Engliih  literature  preaenta  two  meniarable  anl 
atriking  event*  which  have  never  been  paralleM  ia 
any  other  nation.  The  flnt  ia,  Milton  adranod  ta  , 
year*,  blind,  and  in  miafortniie,  cnterins  opiM  Dm 
compontion  of  a  great  epic  that  wnr  '-  '-'  —'— 


Ilia  fhtore  fkme,  and  haiard  the  glory  of  hi* 
'    In  competition  with  what  had  been  achiered  in  tbb 
.    cUuiic  ugvt  of  antiquity.    The  counterpart  to  thia 
.    noble  picture  ia  Walter  Scott,  at  neariy  the  aame 
j    age,  hi*  private  alTalr*  in  ruin,  undertaking  to  liqui- 
diitu.byintellectuallabouraalone,  a  debt  of  £  11 7,000, 
I    Both  taaka  may  be  daaicd  with  the  moral  aubllme 
uf  life.     Glory,  pure  and  unanllicd,  waa  the  ruling 
aim  and  motive  of  Milton ;  honour  and  integritv 
formed  tlie  incentivea  to  ^tt.     Neither  alirunk 
from  the  ateady  proaecution  of  hU  gigantic  aelf-ini- 
poied  labour.    But  year*  rolled  on,  acaaona  returned 
and  paucd  away,  amidst  public  cares  and  private 
calamity,  and  the  preaaure  of  Increaaing  inflnniUcs, 
ere  the  aetid  aown  amidit  clouda  and  atorma  waa 
white  in  the  fluid.    In  lii  year*  Uilton  had  realiaed 
the  object  of  hia  hope*  and  prayera  by  the  comple- 
tion of  I'aradiae  LoaL    Ilia  taik  waa  donei  the 
fli'ld  of  glory  waa  gained ;  he  held  in  his  hand  liis 
paaaport  to  immnrUllty.    In  aii  year*  Scott  had 
nearly  reached  the  goal  of  hia  ambition.    Ue  had 
rangvd  the  wide  fielda  of  nanancei  and  the  public 


{ had  Uberally  rewarded  their  illuatrioa*  faveniM  , 
The  ultimate  priie  waa  within  view,  and  tlw  wmU 
cheered  him  on,  eagerly  antidpatine  lUa  tfinnlli',  ; 
but  the  vi<^r  sank  exhanitcd  on  tlie  nwne.   Bt 
bad  spent  his  life  in  the  struggle.    The  atnog  ■!* 
waa  bowed  down,  and  hi*  living  himour,  gtnln.  tii  I 
integrity,  were  extingniahed  by  delirinra  and  dadh. 
In  February  1B30  Scott  had  an  attack  of  panlyaa 
He  continued,  however,  to  write  BeT«nd  hoon  no; 
day.    In  April  1  S3 1  he  auflered  a  atill  man  ae*Hi 
attack  i  and  he  waa  prevailed  upon,  ai  a  maaM  d 
withdrawing  him  from  mental  labour,  to  nndatakt  , 
a  foreign  tonr.    The  admiralty  fumiahed  a  djpi' 
war,  and  the  poet  aalied  for  Malta  and  Nat^   At  > 
the  tatter  place  he  resided  fh>m  the  17lh  uf  ItaHi-  I 
ber  1B31  to  the  16th  of  April  fallowing.     lie  Mil 
laboured  at  unflniahcd  romance*,  but  hia  mind  vat  | 
From  Naples  the  {loet  went  ti 


On  the  11  th  of  May  he  began  bia  re 
and  reached  London  on  the  13th  of  Jnne^  Aiiot)>r 
ittack  of  apoplexy,  combined  with  panlyaiai  ha' 
laid  pros&ate  bii  powcnv  *^  Iw  *••  coartjed  t* 
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ENOUSH  LITERATURE. 


SIR  WALTKB  SCOTT. 


Jlbbottford  a  helpless  and  almost  unconscious  wreck. 
He  lingered  on  for  some  time,  listening  occasionally 
te  passages  read  to  him  from  the  Bible,  and  from  his 
fkToarite  author  Crabbe.    Once  he  tried  to  write, 
but  his  fingers  would  not  close  upon  the  pen.    He 
nerer  spoke  of  his  literary  labours  or  success.    At 
timefl  his  imagination  was  busy  preparing  for  the 
T^eceptioQ  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Abbotsford ; 
ai  other  times  he  was  exercising  the  fVinctions  of  a 
Scottish  judge,  as  if  presiding  at  the  trial  of  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family.    His  mind  never  appeared 
to  wander  in  its  delirium  towards  those  works  which 
bad  filled  dU  Europe  with  his  fame.    This  we  learn 
from  undoubted  authority,  and  the  fact  is  of  interest 
in  literary  history.    But  the  contest  was  soon  to  be 
over ;  '  the  plough  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  fur- 
row.'   *  About  lialf-past  one,  p.m.,'  says  Mr  Tiock- 
hart,  'on  the  21 8t  of  September  1832,  Sir  Walter 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day — so  warm  that  every  window 
was  wide  open — and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound 
of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly 
audible  as  we  knelt  around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest 
ion  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes.' 

Call  it  not  vain ;  they  do  not  err 
Who  say,  that  when  the  poet  dies. 

Mute  nature  rooumn  her  womhipper. 
And  celebrateft  his  obsequies  ; 

Who  say  ull  cliff  and  carem  lone. 

For  the  departed  bard  make  moan  ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flower*  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 

Through  his  lovod  gToves  that  breezes  sigh, 

And  oaku,  in  deeper  groans,  reply ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

Lav  tifOU  Leut  Mimtrel 

The  novelty  and  originality  of  Scott's  style  of 
poetry,  though  exhausted  by  himself,  and  debased 
hy  imitators,  formed  his  first  passport  to  public 
favour  and  applause.  The  English  reader  had  to 
p>  bark  to  Spenser  and  Cliaucer  ere  he  could  find 
K>  knightly  and  chivalrous  a  poet  or  such  paintings 
of  antique  manners  and  institutions.  The  works  of 
the  elder  worthies  were  also  obscured  by  a  dim  and 
obsolete  phraseology ;  while  Scott,  in  expression,  sen- 
timent, and  description,  could  be  read  and  under- 
itood  by  alL  The  perfect  clearness  and  transparency 
of  his  style  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  features ;  and 
it  was  nuther  aided  by  his  peculiar  versification. 
Coleridge  had  exemplified  the  fitness  of  the  octo- 
ifllabic  measure  for  romantic  narrative  poetry,  and 
parts  of  his  'Christabel'  having  been  recited  to 
Seott,  he  adopted  its  wild  rhythm  and  harmony, 
joining  to  it  some  of  the  abruptness  and  irregularity 
oC  tibe  old  ballad  metre.  In  his  hands  it  became  a 
powerflil  and  flexible  instrument,  whether  for  light 
narrative  and  pure  description,  or  for  scenes  of 
tragic  wildness  and  terror,  such  as  the  trial  and 
death  d  Constance  in  *  Marmion,'  or  the  swell  and 
agitation  of  a  battle-field.  The  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm requisite  for  a  chivalrous  poet  Scott  pos- 
lesMd  Id  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  an  early  wor- 
ihjpper  of  *  hoar  antiquity.  He  was  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers  (thirty-four  years  of  age)  when  the 
Lsy  was  published,  and  was  perhaps  better  in- 
formed on  such  subjects  than  any  other  man  living. 
Bolder  story  vnd  romance  had  been  the  study  and 
the  passion  of  his  whole  life.  In  writing  '  Marmion ' 
and  *  Ivanhoe,'  or  in  building  Abbotsford,  he  was 
impelled  by  a  natural  and  irresistible  impulse.  Tlic 
haronial  castle,  the  coiurt  and  camp — the  wild  High- 
Isod  cfaaae^  feud*  and  foray— the  antique  blazonry, 


and  institutions  of  feudalism,  were  constantly  present 
to  his  thoughts  and  imagination,  llien,  his  powers 
of  description  were  unequalled — certainly  never  sur- 
passed. His  landscapes,  his  characters  and  situa- 
tions, were  all  real  delineations ;  in  general  efiect  and 
individual  details,  they  were  equally  perfect  None 
of  his  contemporaries  had  the  same  picturesqueness, 
fancy,  or  invention;  none  so  graphic  in  depicting 
manners  and  customs ;  none  so  fertile  in  inventing 
incidents ;  none  so  fascinating  in  narrative,  or  so 
various  and  powerful  in  description.  His  diction 
was  proverbially  careless  and  incorrect.  Neither  in 
prose  nor  poetry  was  Scott  a  polished  writer.  He 
looked  only  at  broad  and  genexal  effects ;  his  words 
had  to  make  pictures,  not  melody.  Whatever  could 
be  grouped  and  described,  whatever  was  visible  and 
tangrible,  lay  within  his  reach.  Below  the  surfSeun 
he  had  k»ss  power.  The  language  of  the  heart  was 
not  his  familiar  study ;  the  passions  did  not  olx^ 
his  calL  The  contrasted  effects  of  passion  and  situa* 
tion  he  could  portray  vividly  and  distinctly — the  sin 
and  suffering  of  Constance,  the  remorse  of  Marmion 
and  Bertram,  the  pathetic  character  of  Wilfrid, 
the  knightly  grace  of  Fitz-James,  and  the  rugged 
virtues  and  savage  death  of  Roderick  Dhu,  are  all 
fine  specimens  of  moral  painting.  Byron  has  nothing 
better,  and  indeed  the  noble  poet  in  some  of  his  tales 
copied  or  paraphrased  the  sterner  passages  of  Scott 
But  even  in  these  gloomy  and  powerful  traits  of 
his  genius,  the  force  lies  in  the  situation,  not  in  the 
thoughts  and  expression.  There  are  no  talismanic 
words  that  pierce  the  heart  or  usurp  the  memory ; 
none  of  the  impassioned  and  reflective  style  of 
Byron,  the  melodious  pathos  of  Campbell,  or  the 
profound  sympathy  of  Wordsworth.  The  great 
strength  of  Scott  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  pniliflc 
richness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  his 
memory,  that  could  create,  collect,  and  arrange  such  , 
a  multitude  of  scenes  and  adventures;  that  could 
find  materials  for  stirring  and  romantic  poetry  in 
the  rncwt  minute  and  barren  antiquarian  details; 
an<l  that  could  reanimate  the  past,  and  paint  the 
present,  in  scenery  and  manners  with  a  vividness 
and  energy  unknown  since  the  period  of  Homer. 

The  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'  is  a  Border  story 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  related  by  a  minstrel,  the 
last  of  his  race.  The  character  of  the  aged  minstrel, 
and  that  of  Margaret  of  Branksome,  are  very  finely 
drawn :  IMoraine,  a  coarse  Border  chief,  or  moss- 
trooper, is  also  a  vigorous  portrait ;  and  in  the 
description  of  the  march  of  the  English  army,  the 
personal  combat  with  Musgrave,  and  the  other 
fciidHl  accessories  of  the  piece,  we  have  finished 
])ictures  of  the  olden  time.  The  goblin  page  is  no 
favourite  of  ours,  excrept  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the 
story  more  accordant  with  the  times  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  introductory  lines  to  each  canto  form 
an  exquisite  setting  to  the  dark  feudal  tale,  and 
tended  greatly  to  cause  the  popularity  of  the  poem. 
The  minstrel  is  thus  described: — 

The  way  wan  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  iiiiuHtrvl  waM  infirm  and  old ; 
His  withere<l  cheek  and  tresses  gray. 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day  ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  oqthaii  boy. 
The  lant  of  all  the  banls  was  he 
Who  sung  of  reorder  chivalry ; 
For,  well-a-day  !  their  date  was  fled ; 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  nppretwed, 
Wirthed  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
No  more  on  prancing  palfry  borne. 
He  carolled,  light  as  lark  at  mom ; 
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No  longer  courted  and  careiHied, 

High  placed  in  hall  a  welcome  goest, 

He  poured  to  lord  and  lady  gay 

The  unpremeditated  lay : 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  mannen  gone ; 

A  stranger  filled  the  Stuart's  throne ; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  c^Led  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  harpes,  sconied  and  poor. 

He  begg:ed  Ms  bread  from  door  to  door. 

And  tuned  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 

The  haip  a  king  had  loTed  to  hear. 

Not  less  picturesque  are  the  following 
which  instantly  became  popular : — 

[DetcripHon  o/Mdrfm  iiUcy.] 

If  thou  wonld'st  yiew  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Oo  yiffit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Oild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 
When  buttreM  and  buttress,  alternately. 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  iyory ; 
When  siWer  edges  the  imageiy, 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  liye  and  die ; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  raye, 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  gnte^ 
Then  go — ^but  go  alone  the  while- 
Then  yiew  St  David's  ruined  pile ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 
Was  neyer  scene  so  sad  and  fair  I 
The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, 
Throueh  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  S)liaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  would'st  haye  thought  some  fuir's  hand 
rrwixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand, 

In  many  a  freakiiui  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done^ 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 

The  silyer  light,  so  pale  and  iaint, 

Showed  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint, 
Whose  iniace  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 

Full  in  the  midst,  his  cross  of  red 

Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 
And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 

The  moonbeam  kissed  the  holy  pane. 

And  thxew  on  the  payement  a  bloody  stun. 

{Love  of  CouiUry,'\ 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  I 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  homed. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  stoand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well : 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  thouffh  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  conoentied  all  in  self^ 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  du8t,  trom  whence  he  sprung^ 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

0  Caledonia  t  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shagrr  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  thelood. 
Land  of  my  si  res  I  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  nigged  strand  I 


Still  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 

Seems  as  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still. 

Even  in  eztremi^  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way; 

Still  feel  the  breese  down  Ettrick  bceak. 

Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone, 

Though  there,  foigotten  and  alone. 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

<  Marmion*  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field,  the  fate  of 
the  hero  being  connected  with  that  memorable  en- 
gagement The  poem  does  not  possess  the  nnity  and 
completeness  of  the  Lay,  but  if  it  has  greater  fimlts, 
it  has  also  greater  beauties.  Nothing  can  be  more 
strikingly  picturesque  than  the  two  opening  stanzas 
of  this  romance. — 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep. 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep^ 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone ; 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weepi 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweeps 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  hish. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sly. 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height ; 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 
flashed  back  again  the  western  blaae^ 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 
St  Oeoive's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  leas,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gates  were  barred ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard. 
Low  hum  mine,  as  be  paced  along, 
Some  ancient  border-gathering  song. 

The  same  minute  painting  of  feudal  times  chaivo- 
terises  both  poems,  but  by  a  strange  oversight  (sooo 
seen  and  regretted  by  the  author)  the  hero  is  made 
to  commit  the  crime  of  forgery,  a  crime  unsuited  to 
a  chivalrous  and  half-civilized  age.  The  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  the  death  of  Marmion,  are  among 
Scott*s  most  spirited  descriptions.  The  former  is 
related  as  seen  from  a  neighbouring  hill ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  action — the  hurry,  impetuosity,  and 
confusion  of  the  fight  below,  as  the  different  annieB 
rally  or  are  repulsed — is  given  with  such  animation, 
that  the  whole  scene  is  brought  before  the  reader 
with  the  vividness  of  reality.  The  first  tremendous 
onset  is  thus  dashed  ofi",  with  Inimitahle  power,  by 
the  mighty  minstrel: — 

{BatOe  of  Flodden.} 

*  But  see  I  look  up— on  Flodden  benty 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent.' 

And  sudden  as  he  spoke. 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  TUl, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke ; 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rollinff  far. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland  s  — 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
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Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minttrel  tone, 
Annoanoed  their  march ;  their  tread  alone, 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stifled  hum, 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  nulling  come. 
Scarce  oonld  they  hear  or  see  their  foes, 
Until  at  weapon  point  thej  close. 
They  close  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fbuzht  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  m  upper  air. 
Looff  looked  the  anxious  squires  ;  their  eye 
CouM  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Abore  the  brightening  cloud  appears  ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumM  crests  of  chieftains  brare. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  ware ; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flaudied  amain  ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 

[IvsBing  feU  on  fho  deadly  straggle,  and  the  spectators 
forced  from  the  agitating  scene.] 


But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath. 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  sh^ts  in  rolleys  hailed. 
In  headlong  chaige  their  horse  amailed  : 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep. 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  kin^ 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go. 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
Ihe  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Linked  in  the  serried  phalanl  tight, 
Oionui  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlesslT  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wins 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Tlien  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain-waTes  from  wasted  lands 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow, 

Dissolres  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 
While  many  a  broken  band. 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale^ 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale. 
And  raiM  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  waU  pnuong : 


Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield! 

The  hero  receiyes  his  death-twound,  and  is  borne  off 
the  field.  The  description,  detached  tram  the  context, 
loses  much  of  its  interest ;  but  the  mingled  effects  of 
mental  agony  and  physical  suffering,  of  remorse  and 
death,  on  a  bad  but  brave  spirit  trained  to  war,  is 
described  with  much  sublimity : — 

[Death  of  MctmUon,^ 

When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air, 

Around  'gan  Manuion  wildly  stare : 

'  Where's  Harry  Blount !  Fits-Eustace  where! 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare ! 

Redeem  my  pennon — charge  again ! 

Ciy — **  Marmion  to  the  rescue !" — Vain ! 

Last  of  my  race,  on  battle  plain 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again ! 

Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's : — ^fly; 

To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring ; 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. 
Fltz-Euntacc,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie  : 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field  ; 

His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield : 

Edmund  is  down — my  life  is  reft ; 

The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire — 

With  Chester  charse,  and  Lancashire, 

Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host, 

Or  victory  and  England's  lost. 

Must  I  bid  twice!  Hence,  varlets!  fly! 

Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die.' 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay  ; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 

Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 

And  half  he  murmured — *  Is  there  none. 
Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst, 

Pa^,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 

Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  ray  dying  thirst  1' 

0,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 

When  pain  and  ancfiiish  wring  the  brow, 

A  iniuiflterinfi;  angel  thou  I 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 

When,  with  the  baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears  ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backwanl  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  wide. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  ! — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain-cell, 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark. 
In  a  stone  bason  fell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say. 

Drink  tecars.  pilgrim,  tirtnk.  antv.  prsff. 
iFor.  t1)e.  kint.  roul.  of.  j^pbil.  GrtQ. 

CSiltio.  built.  tt)i0.  cto»s.  anil,  baell. 
She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  estpied 

A  monk  supporting  ^Ianuion's  head  ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  Uie  dead. 
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Veeja  drank  Lord  Manaion  of  the  wave, 
And,  as  she  stooped  hib  brow  to  lave-* 

*  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare/  he  said, 

*  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  nij  head?' 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose — 

*  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prajer  I 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  span ; 
Foigire  and  listen,  gentle  Clara  t' 

« Alas  I'  she  said,  *the  while— 
O  think  of  your  immortal  weal  ! 
In  Tain  for  Constance  is  your  leal ; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle.' 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  gitnind. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  bnrst  the  tide, 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
'  Then  it  was  truth  !*— he  said — *  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. 

I  would  the  fiend,  to  whom  belongs 

The  Tenmnce  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 
Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 

For  wasting  fire,  and  dyinff  groan. 

And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone. 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be ! — this  dizzy  trance — 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance, 
And  doubly  cursed  my  finiling  brand  I 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.' 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk, 
Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 

With  fruitless  labour  Clara  bound. 
And  stroTe  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound : 
The  monk,  with  unavailing  cares. 
Exhausted  all  the  church's  prayetv ; 
Eyer,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  yoice  was  in  his  ear, 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear. 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 

*  In  the  lost  haUlty  home  down  hy  thejlyiwf. 
Where  mingles  v/ar's  rattle  with  groans  oftkt  dying  P 

So  the  notes  rung ; 
'  Avoid  thee,  fiend ! — ^with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand  I 
0  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  si^ 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine  ; 

O  think  on  faith  and  bliss  I 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this.' 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering,  swelled  the  gilfl^ 

And — Stanley!  was  the  cry; 
A  light  on  Mannion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dyinc  hMid  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  'Victory ! 
Charge,  Chester,  charge  I    On,  Stanley,  on  1* 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

We  may  contrast  with  this  the  tilent  and  appalling 
death-scene  of  Roderick  Dhu,  in  the  *  Lady  of  the 
Lake.*  The  savage  chief  expires  while  listening  to 
A  tale  chanted  by  the  bard  or  minstrel  of  his  dan: — 

At  first,  the  chieftain  to  his  chime 

With  lifted  hand  kept  feeble  time ; 

That  motion  ceased ;  yet  feeling  strong, 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song : 

At  l«n2th  no  more  his  deafened  ear 

The  mmstrel's  melody  can  hear ; 

His  face  grows  sharp ;  his  hands  are  clenched. 

As  if  some  pans  his  heart-strings  wrenched ; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 

li  ftenily  fixed  on  vacancy : 


Thus  motionless  and  moanless  drew 
His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dho. 

The  *  Lady  of  the  Lake'  is  more  richly  pietuiBetiiie 
than  either  of  the  former  poems,  and  the  plot  is 
more  regular  and  interesting.    *  The  rabject/  sayi 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,   *is  a  common  Highland 
irruption ;  but  at  a  point  where  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lowlands  afTords  the  best  contrast  of  maanert 
— where  the  scenery  affords  the  noblest  subject  of 
description — and  where  the  wild  dan  is  so  near  to 
the  court,  that  their  robberies  can  be  connected  with 
the  romantic  adventures  of  a  disguised  king,  an 
exiled  lord,  and  a  high-bom  beauty.    The  whole 
narrative  is  very  fine.'    It  was  the  most  popular  of 
the  author's  poems :  in  a  few  months  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold,  and  the  district  where  the 
action  of  the  poem  lay  was  visited  by  countless 
thousands  of  tourists.    With  this  work  closed  the 
great  popularity  of  Scott  as  a  poet.    *  Rokeby,*  a  tale 
of  the  English  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  was  con- 
sidered a  failure,  though  displaying  the  utmost  art 
and  talent  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  pas- 
sion.  *  Bon  Roderick '  is  vastly  inferior  to  *  Rokeby  ;* 
and  *  Harold  *  and  *  Triermain  *  are  but  faint  copies 
of  the  Gothic  epics,  however  finely  finished  in  some 
of  the  tender  passages.    The  'Lord  of  the  Isles'  is 
of  a  higher  mood.     It  is  a  Scottish  story  of  the  days 
of  Brace,  and  has  the  characteristic  fire  and  anima- 
tion of  the  minstrel,  when,  like  Rob  Roy,  he  has  hu 
foot  on  his  native  heath.     Bannockbum  may  be 
compared  with  Flodden  Fidd  in  energy  of  descrip- 
tion, though  the  poet  is  sometimes   lost  in  the 
chronicler  and  antiquary.    The  interest  of  the  tale 
is  not  well  sustained  throughout,  and  its  chief  at- 
traction consists  in  the  descriptive  powers  of  the 
author,  who,  besides  his  feudal  halls  and  battles,  has 
drawn  the  magntflcent  scenery  of  the  West  High- 
lands (the  cave  of  Staffa,  and  the  dark  desolate  gran- 
deur of  the  Coriusk  lakes  and  mountains)  with  equal 
truth  and  sublimity.    Tlie  Ivrical  pieces  of  Scott  are 
often  rery  happy.    The  old  ballad  strains  may  be 
said  to  have  W'n  his  original  nutriment  as  a  poet, 
and  be  is  consequently  often  warlike  and  romantic 
in  his  songs.    But  he  has  also  gaiety,  arehnesa,  and 
tenderness,  and  if  he  does  not  touch  deeply  the  hearti 
he  never  fails  to  paint  to  the  eye  and  imagination. 

Ywmg  Loddnvar, 

[From  *  Mannioii.'] 

Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  bast ; 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapon  had  none, 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone ! 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar  1 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eiik  river  where  ford  there  was  non^- 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherbv  gate. 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  pliant  came  late: 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

'Mong  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all  I 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword — 

For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word*— 

*  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  wart 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal !  young  Lord  Lo«Bhinvar!* 

'  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  vou  denied : 
Ijove  Hwells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide  I 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine  I 
There  be  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar!' 
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The  bride  ki«md  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  ap. 
He  ou&ffed  off  the  wifie,  uid  he  threw  down  the  cup ! 
She  looked  down  to  bliuh,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lipe  and  a  tear  in  her  ere. 
He  took  her  loft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar — 
'  Now  tread  we  a  measure  1'  said  young  Lochinrar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lorelj  her  face. 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace  I 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  &ther  did  fbme, 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume. 
And  the  brido-maidens  whispered,  *  Twere  better  bj 

far 
To  hare  matched  our  £ur  couiin  with  young  Lochin- 

rarl' 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  a&d  one  word  in  her  ear, 
Wben  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  chaiger 

stood  near, 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  tHe  saddle  before  her  he  snrung  I 
'  She  is  won  I  we  are  gone,  oTor  bank,  oush,  and  scaur ; 
They'll  hare  fleet  steeds  that  follow!'  quoth  young 

LochiuTar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Gmmes  of  the  Netherby 

clan ; 
Footers,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgrares,  they  rode  and  they 

ran; 
There  was  racins  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lea, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see  I 
So  daring  in  lore,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  I/OchinTarf 

CoroiuuA. 

[From  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lakei*] 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  18  loet  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  ram-drops  shall  borrow^ 
But  to  us  comes  no  cneering. 

To  Duncan  no  morrow ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoaiy, 
But  the  Toice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  gloiy ; 
The  autumn  winds  rushing, 

Wafl  the  leares  that  are  searesti 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  oorrei,! 

Sace  counsel  in  cumber. 
Bed  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  1 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  rirer. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

Pibroch  ^Donml  Dhu, 
CWrlttan  for  Caxnpben'a  *  Albyn's  Anthokgy,*  28100 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  Toioe  anew. 

Summon  Clan  Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  Bummons  I 
Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  Commons ! 

^  Or  eerrif  the  hollow  side  of  the  hlU,  where  fame  usuaUy 


Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky ; 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inrerlochy. 
Come  erery  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one ; 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  liand  that  beus  onel 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterred. 

The  bride  at  tiie  altar. 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer^ 

Leave  nets  and  barges ; 
Come  with  your  fishting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  tax^^si. 

Come  a0  the  winds  come,  whan 

Forests  are  rended : 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded. 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster : 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come ; 

See  how  they  gather! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume^ 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades. 

Forward  each  man  set ; 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset  I 

[From  the '  Antiqusry.*] 

Why  sitt'st  thou  by  that  ruined  hall, 
Tnou  aged  carle  so  stem  and  8;ray  f 

Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall 
Or  ponder  how  it  passed  away  t 

'  Know'st  thou  not  mef  the  Deep  Voice  cried, 
'  So  long  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused— 

Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride. 
Desired,  neglected,  and  aooised  I 

Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away ; 

And  chimging  empires  wane  and  wax. 
Are  foundM,  flourish,  and  decay. 

Redeem  mine  hours — the  space  is  brief — 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver. 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief, 
When  Time  and  thou  shalt  paii  for  ever !' 

[iJyniii  qf  the  Hebrew  MaidJ] 
[From  *  iTanhoe.*] 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved,       « 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  father's  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  astonished  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  alow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimsoned  sands 

Returned  the  fieiy  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praiw, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answered  keen ; 
And  Zion's  daughters  poured  th^ir  lays. 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  between. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze. 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone ; 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways, 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 
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,  >n  Aberdcrathira  hrireti.  The  Imdj't  i 
>M  MOO  tqiuadeTed  b^  her  profligate  hiu- 1 
1  die  retired  to  the  city  «  Aberdeen,  to  [ 
her  lOD  on  mrednoed  income  oTaboDtflSO 
n.  The  little  Ume  boy,  endeued  to  ill  in 
Ml  iniKhlel  moceeded  hli  gnnd-nncle, 
Lord  Btido,  In  hii  eleTcnth  Tear ;  and  the 
other  told  off  her  effecta  (which  realiwd 
ITi.  4d.),  and  left  Aberdeen  for  Nevitead 
nte  Mat  of  the  Byrooi  vaa  a  luge  aod 
Imt  dilapidated  (tracture,  founded  ai  a 
I  Oa  twdfth  centu^  hv  Henry  IL,  and 
Intlie  midatof  the  fertile  and  Intereitiafi 
met  known  u  Sberwood  Forest  On  the 
n  of  the  monaiteriea,  it  tm  conferred  by 


Henry  Vin.  on  8ir  John  Byron,  rteward  of  M«n- 
che*ter  and  Hochdale,  who  converted  the  veneraUe 
eonrent  into  n  ca»tel!Bted  mansion.  The  familT 
vaa  ennobled  by  Charlei  I.,  in  consequence  of  higti 
and  honourable  aerricea  rendered  to  the  royal  cauae 
during  the  ci*il  war.  On  locceedlng  to  the  title, 
Byron  wai  put  to  a  private  achool  at  Dniwich,  and 
ftom  theoce  he  wa«  »ent  to  Harrow.  During  hla 
minority,  the  eatatewaa  let  to  another  party,  but  " 
youthfij  lord  occuionally  viilted  the  aeat  of 
anceaton ;  and  wliilit  there  in  1 S03,  he  cooceiTe 
psiiion  for  a  young  lady  In  the  neighboarhood,  who. 
under  tlie  name  of  Mary  Chawortii.  hiu  oblvned  k 
poptical  iminortality.  So  early  ai  his  eighth  year, 
Byna  fell  in  1ot«  with  «  timple  Scottiali  maiden, 


KmuadAbtar. 


iff;  and  hearing  of  her  marriage,  aevera] 
Wwardi,  wai,  he  laji,  like  ■  thonder-itroke 

Be  had  alio  been  captivated  with  a  boyiah 
hi*  cuurin,  Alargaret  Parker.  '  one  of  the 
ntiful  of  evanesceiit  beings,'  who  died  about 
r  two  afterwards.  He  waa  fifteen  when  he 
7  Chaworth,  and  •  conceived  an  attach- 
id],  young  aa  lie  was  even  then  for  toch 
,  »nnk  K>  deep  into  his  mind  as  to  give  a 
>  all  hla  futnre  life,'    The  lather  of  the 

been  killed  in  a  duel  by  Lord  Byron,  the 

grand-oncle  of  the  poet,  and  the  union  of 
ig  peer  with  the  heiress  of  Anaeslcy  Hall 
■aid  Byron,  'have  healed  feuda  In  which 
i  been  shed  hy  our  father* ;  it  would  have 
ids  broad  and  rich;  It  would  have  joined  at 
heart,  and  two  persona  not  ill  mntcticd  in 
le  was  two  years  my  elder),  and — and — 
It  has  been  the  resoltP'    Mary  Ctiaworth 

in  the  lame  lioy,  and  become  the  betrothed 
T.    They  had  one  puiting  Interview  in  the 

year,  which,  in  his  poem  of  the  D'cajtt, 
a  described  in  the  moat  eiqidsite  colours 
)dve  poetry : — 


iug  upon  a  kill ;  a  gentle  1 


But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  wood*  and  cotn-Gelds,  and  the  abodes  of  cuB 
Scaltrnid  at  intenal!.  and  nnatbing  amoke 
Ariiing  from  »uch  rustic  roof*; — the  hill 
Wax  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diailem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fiiwl, 
Not  by  the  aport  of  nature,  but  of  man  : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Oaiing— the  one  on  ail  that  ^as  beneath 
Fair  ai  hcnwlf~but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful ; 
And  both  we™  young— vet  not  alike  in  youth. 

The  maid  n-ai  on  the  eve  of  womanhood; 
The  boy  had  fewer  anmmen,  but  hla  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  jeara,  and  to  hla  eye 
Thtre  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him. 

This  boyiah  idolatry  nnraed  the  spirit  of  poetry  in 
Byron's  mind.  He  waa  recalled,  however,  ftom  hi* 
day-dieams  and  disappointment,  by  his  removal  to 
Trinitycollege.Cambridfte.inOcloberlSOS.  At  Har- 
row he  had  been  an  idle  irregular  scholar,  though 
be  eagerly  devoured  all  sorts  of  learning,  excepting 
that  which  was  prescribed  for  him ;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge he  porsoed  the  same  desultory  course  of  study. 
In  1907  appeared  hi*  flrrt  volnme  of  poetry,  printed 
at  Newark,  under  the  title  of  Uourt  of  Idlent—. 
There  wei«  indiaUiona  of  genina  in  the  collection. 
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but  many  errors  of  taite  and  judgment.  The  vul- 
nerable points  were  fiercely  assailed,  the  merits  over- 
looked, in  a  witty  critique  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(understood  to  be  written  by  Lord  Brougham),  and 
the  young  ]>oet  replied  by  his  vigorous  satire,  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  JRevievers,  which  disarmed, 
if  it  did  not  discomfit,  his  opponent  While  his 
name  was  thus  rising  in  renown,  Byron  left  England 
for  a  course  of  foreign  travel,  and  in  two  years 
visited  the  classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
resided  some  time  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  the 
spring  of  1812  appeared  the  two  first  cantos  of 
Vhilde  Harold,  the  fruit  of  his  foreign  wanderings, 
and  his  splendidly  enriched  and  matured  poetical 
taste.  '  I  awoke  one  morning,'  he  said,  '  and  found 
myself  famous.*  A  rapid  succession  of  eastern  tales 
foUowed — the  Giaour  and  the  Bride  of  Abydos  in 
1813 ;  the  Corsair  and  Lara  in  1814.  In  the  Childe, 
he  had  shown  his  mastery  over  the  complicated 
Spenserian  stanza :  in  these  he  adopted  the  heroic 
couplet,  and  the  lighter  verse  of  Scott,  with  equal 
ft^edom  and  success.  No  poet  had  ever  more  com- 
mand of  the  stores  of  the  English  language.  At 
this  auspicious  and  exultant  period,  Byron  was  the 
idol  of  the  gay  circles  of  London.  He  indulged  in 
all  their  pleasures  and  excesses — studying  by  fits 
and  starts  at  midnight^  to  maintain  the  splendour 
of  his  reputation.  Satiety  and  disgust  succeeded 
to  this  round  of  heartless  pleasures,  and  in  a  better 
mood,  though  without  any  fixed  attachment,  he 

Eroposed  and  was  accepted  in  marriage  by  a  northern 
eiress.  Miss  Milbanke,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Mil- 
bankc,  a  baronet  in  the  counhr  of  Durham.  The 
union  cast  a  shade  on  his  hitherto  bright  career. 
A  twtlvemonth*s  extravagance,  embarrassments, 
and  misunderstandings,  dissolved  the  union,  and 
the  lady  retired  to  the  country  seat  of  her  parents 
from  the  discord  and  perplexity  of  her  own  home. 
She  refused,  like  the  wife  of  Milton,  to  return,  and 
the  world  of  England  seemed  to  applaud  her  reso- 
lution. One  chUd  (now  the  0>untess  of  Lovelace) 
was  the  fruit  of  tliis  unhappy  marriage.  Before 
the  separation  took  place,  Byrob's  muse,  which  had 
been  lulled  or  deadened  by  the  comparative  calm 
of  domestic  life,  was  stimulated  to  activity  by  his 
deepening  misfortunes,  and  he  produced  the  Siege 
of  Corinth  and  Parisina,  Miserable,  reckless,  yet 
conscious  of  his  own  newly -awakened  strength, 
Byron  left  England — 

Once  more  upon  the  waten,  yet  once  more  I — 

and  visiting  France  and  Brussels,  pursued  his  course 
along  the  Rhine  to  Geneva.  Here,  in  six  months, 
he  had  composed  the  third  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold,' 
and  the  Prisoner  of  ChiBon,  His  mental  energy 
gathered  force  from  the  loneliness  of  his  situation, 
and  Ids  disgust  with  his  native  country.  The  scenery 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy  next  breathed  its  inspi- 
ration: Manfred  and  the  Lament  of  Tasso  were 
produced  in  1817.  In  the  following  year,  whilst 
residing  chiefly  at  Venice,  and  making  one  memor- 
able visit  to  Itome,  he  completed  *  Childe  Harold,* 
and  threw  ofi"  his  light  humorous  poem  of  Beppo, 
tlie  first  fruits  of  the  more  easy  and  genial  manners 
of  the  continent  on  his  excitable  temperament 
At  Venice,  and  afterwards  at  Ravenna,  Byron  re- 
sided till  1821,  writing  various  works — ikaxeppa, 
the  first  five  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and  his  dramas 
of  Afarino  Faliero,  Sardanapalus,  the  Two  Foscari, 
Werner^  Cain,  the  Deformed  Transformed,  &c.  The 
year  1822  he  passed  chiefly  at  Pisa,  continuing  *  Don 
Juan,'  M'hich  ultimately  extended  to  fifteen  cantos. 
We  have  not  touched  on  his  private  history  or  in- 
dulgences. His  genius  hud  begun  to  *  pale  its  fire :' 
hii  dramas  were  sUff^  declamatory,  and  undramatic ; 


and  the  successive  cantos  of  '  Dcm  Joan' 
the  downward  course  of  the  poefa  halrita. 
and  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  poem — ^1 
variety,  and  originality — were  now  deb 
inferior  matter;  and  the  worid  aawwitli 
the  poet  break  away  from  his  Ciicean  endi 
and  enter  upon  a  new  and  nobler  field  ci 
He  had  sympathised  deeply  with  the  Iti 
bonari  in  their  efibrts  for  freedom,  bat  a 
interesting  country  and  people  claimed  hi 
His  youthful  travels  and  poetical  enthn 
endeared  the  *  blue  Olympus*  to  his  reooDi 
in  the  summer  of  1823  he  set  tail  for  Greee 
the  struggle  for  its  independence.  Hia  ain 
were  made  with  judgment,  as  well  aa  | 
Byron  knew  mankind  well,  and  hii  nln 
recovery  and  regeneration  of  Greece  enne 
of  patriotic  freedom  and  warm  ■ympatfa; 
oppressed,  happily  tempered  with  practk 
and  discretion.  He  arrived,  after  some  d 
delay,  at  Missdonghi,  in  Western  Graei 
4th  of  January  1824.  All  was  discord  and 
— a  miUtaiy  mob  and  contending  chielb--C 
rapacity,  and  fraud.  In  three  months  hi 
much,  by  his  infiuence  and  money,  to  oon 
renccs,  repress  cruelty,  and  introdtaen  a 
fiuctuating  and  uncertain  health,  howt 
way  under  so  severe  a  discipline.  On  1 
April  he  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shoi 
taking  his  daily  ride,  and  an  attack  of 
rheumatism  followed.  Prompt  and  oopioa 
might  have  subdued  the  inflammation,  1 
remedy  Byron  was  strongly  opposed, 
length  resorted  to  after  seven  days  of  : 
fever,  but  the  disease  was  then  too  po 
remedy.  The  patient  sank  into  a  state  of 
and,  though  conscious  of  approaching  de 
only  mutter  some  indistinct  expressions 
wife,  his  sister,  and  child.  He  lay  insc 
twenty -four  hours,  and,  opening  his  e 
moment,  shut  them  for  ever,  and  expir 
evening  of  the  19th  of  April  1824.  The 
Greece  publicly  mourned  for  tlie  irrcpa 
they  had  sustained,  and  the  sentiment  <tf 
soon  conveyed  to  the  poet's  native  count 
his  name  was  still  a  talisman,  and  his  ei 
was  felt  by  all  as  a  personal  calamity.  ' 
of  Byron  was  brought  to  England,  and  s 
in  state  in  London,  was  interred  in  the  fiu 
in  the  village  church  of  Hucknall.  near  N< 
Byron  has  been  sometimes  compared  wi 
Death  and  genius  have  levelled  mere  ext 
tinctions,  and  the  peer  and  peasant  stai 
same  elevation,  to  meet  the  gaze  and  si 
posterity.  Both  wrote  directly  from  stronj 
feelings  and  impulses ;  both  were  tlie  slavi 
gular,  uncontroUed  passion,  and  the  prev 
pointed  hopes  and  constitutional  mehincl 
both  died,  after  a  life  of  extraordinary  ii 
activity  and  excitement,  at  the  same  eiify 
allow  for  the  errors  of  Burns's  position,  an 
demands  a  not  less  tender  and  candid  con 
Neglected  in  his  youth — thwarted  in  his 
— left  without  control  or  domestic  influc 
his  passions  were  strongest — 


Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of 

intoxicated  with  early  success  and  the  i 
almost  universal  admiration,  his  irregulari 
be  regarded  more  with  pity  than  repi 
After  liis  unhappy  marriage,  the  picture 
with  darker  shadows.  The  wild  license  o 
tinental  life  it  would  be  impossible  to  jus 
excesses  became  habitual,  and  impaired 
genius  and  his  strength.     Ha  struggled 
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to  canvaM ;  and  the  meditationt  of  the  Pilgrim  on 
the  particular  events  which  adorned  or  cursed  the 
soil  he  trod,  are  marked  with  fervour  and  lublimit^. 
Thus,  on  the  field  of  Albuera,  he  conjures  up  an  im- 
age of  war,  one  of  the  noblest  creations  in  poetry : — 

[_Image  of  War,'] 

Hark  I  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  I 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ! 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote  ; 
Nor  sared  your  brethren  ere  theT  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  f — the  fires  of  death. 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high  ; — ^from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphuiy  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

Lo  I  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sui», 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 
And  eye  that  sooreheth  all  it  glares  upon. 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fixed,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done  ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most 
sweet. 

In  surveying  the  ruins  of  Athens,  the  spirit  of 
Byron  soars  to  its  loftiest  flight,  picturing  its  fallen 
glories,  and  indulging  in  the  most  touching  and 
magnificent  strain  of  his  sceptical  philosophy  :— 

{^AneiaU  Oreece."] 

Ancient  of  days  I  august  Athena  t  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  soul  t 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 

that  were : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Olorv's  goal. 
They  won,  and  passed  away — ^is  this  the  whole  t 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  ! 
The  warrior's  weapon,  and  the  sophist's  stole, 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  moulderine  tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 

power. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  I  approach  you  here  I 
Come,  but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn  : 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre  I 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum. 
Even  gods  must  vield — religions  take  their  turn  ; 
Twas  Jove's — tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven— 
Is't  not  enoiu^h,  unliappy  thing !  to  know 
Thou  art  t    Is  this  a  Ixmn  so  kindly  given. 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go. 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not,  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  I 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  wo  t 
Resard  and  weijgh  yon  dust  before  it  flies  : 
That  little  um  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

Or  burst  the  vanished  hero's  lofty  mound : 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  : 
He  fell,  and  fallinff,  nations  mourned  around  ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weep4, 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  Tigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell  ? 
Why,  even  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered 
oelL 


Look  on  its  hrc^en  arch,  its  ruined  wall. 
Its  ehamben  deeolate,  and  portaU  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  uiy  hall. 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 
Behold  through  mch  lack-lustre  eyeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brooked  coDtrol : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  r^t  t 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son  I 
'  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.* 
Whv  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shunt 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  chance  or  fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  si^ed  guest, 
But  silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever-welcome  rest. 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed,  there  he 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore. 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madlj  vain  of  dubious  lore^ 
How  sweet  it  were  m  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light  1 
To  hear  each  voice  we  feared  to  hear  no  more  I 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  revealed  to  sight. 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the 
right  1 

The  third  canto  of  'Childe  Harold'  is  more  deeply 
imbued  with  a  love  of  nature  than  any  of  his  pre- 
vious productions.  A  new  power  had  been  imparted 
to  him  on  the  shores  of  the  *  Leman  lake.'  He  had 
just  escaped  fh)m  the  strife  of  London  and  his  own 
domestic  unhappiness,  and  his  conversations  with 
Shelley  might  also  have  turned  him  more  strongly 
to  this  pure  poetical  source.  An  evening  scene  by 
the  side  of  the  lake  is  thus  exquisitely  docribed  >— 

It  is  the  hush  of  night ;  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen— 
Sare  darkened  Jura,  whose  capped  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood :  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

He  is  an  erening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ! 
At  interrals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes, 
Starts  into  Toice  a  moment — then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill^- 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  star-light  dews 
All  silentlv  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

A  fbrcible  contrast  to  this  still  scene  is  then  {^^6° 
in  a  brief  description  of  the  same  landscape  during 
a  thunder  storm : — 

The  sky  is  changed  1 — and  such  a  change  I  Oh  nigfat. 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !    Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Lei^  the  live  thunder  I  not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 

And  this  is  in  the  night :  most  glorious  night  I 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  I  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
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How  the  lit  l»k»  ihiiMiy »  phoephorie  mk, 
And  the  big  min  oomcs  dancing  to  tiM  6iirth  I 
And  now  again  'tit  black—- and  now  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hill  shakea  with  its  moontain-mirth, 
Ae  if  tb^  did  rqoioe  o*er  a  joung  earthquake's  biiih. 

In  the  fourth  canto  there  is  a  greater  throng  of 
images  and  objects.  The  poet  opens  with  a  sketch 
of  me  peculiar  beauty  and  departed  greatness  of 
Venice,  rising  fW>m  the  sea,  *  with  her  tiara  of  proud 
towers*  in  airy  distance.  He  then  resnmes  his  pil- 
gimage — ^moralises  on  the  scenes  of  Petrarch  and 
Tmso^  Dante  and  Boocaodo— and  rlsits  the  lake  of 
Hirasimene  and  the  temple  of  Clitnmnus.  His 
TCI  sea  on  the  latter  hare  nerer  been  surpassed  ^— 

[Temple  of  CliiwmmiiJ] 

But  thou,  Clitumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  meet  liTing  ciystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  rirer-nyniph,  to  gaze  and  lare 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  tiiem,  thou  dost  rsar 
Tliy  grassT  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Oraaes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  I 
And  most  serene  of  aspect  and  most  clear  I 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters, 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters  I 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still, 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keq)8, 
Upon  a  mild  decliTity  of  bill. 
Its  memory  of  thee  ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  rerels  in  thy  glassy  deeps  ; 
While,  chance,  some  scattered  water-liW  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  ware  still  tells  its  bubbling 

The  Greek  statues  at  Florence  are  then  inimitably 
described,  after  which  the  poet  risits  Rome,  and 
rerela  in  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  and  Coliseum,  and 
the  ^orious  remains  of  ancient  art  His  dreams  of 
lore  and  beauty,  of  intellectual  power  and  majesty, 
are  here  realisi^.  The  lustre  of  the  clastic  age 
seems  reflected  back  in  his  glowing  pages,  and  we 
fed  that  in  this  intense  appreciation  of  ideal  beautj* 
and  sculptured  grace — ^m  passionate  energy  and 
ecstacy — Byron  outstrips  all  his  contemporaries. 
The  poem  condndes  abruptly  with  an  apostrophe  to 
the  sea,  his  'joy  of  vouthful  sports,'  ana  a  source  of 
lofty  enthusiasm  and  pleasure  in  his  solitary  wander- 
ings on  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  great- 
ness of  Byron's  genius  is  seen  in  *  Childe  Harold' — 
its  tenderness  in  the  tales  and  smaller  poema-  its 
lidi  rarietT  in  '  Don  Juan.'  A  brighter  gariand  few 
poets  can  hope  to  wear— yet  it  wants  the  unfading 
Ifewen  of  hope  and  Tirtuel 

[The  (TZodfolor.] 

The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power ! 
Nameless,  yet  thun  omniiiotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  or  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear; 
Thy  haunts  are  erer  where  the  dead  walb»  rear 
Their  iTy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derires  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear, 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  nas  been. 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing,  but  unseen. 

And  here  the  buss  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmured  pity,  or  loud-roared  applause, 
As  man  was  slaughtered  by  his  fellow-man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtered  I  wherefore,  but  because 
Sodi  were  the  bloody  circus'  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.    Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms— on  battle^plains  or  listed  spot  I 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 


I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand ;  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  deatli,  but  conquers  i^gonyt 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low : 
And  through  his  side  the  last  droits,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heary,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him ;  he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  haued  the  wretch 
who  won. 

He  heard  it^  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  fiu  away : 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prise. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  IHuiube  lay ; 
J%ere  were  his  youn^  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother— he,  their  ^1% 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.    Shall  he  expire, 
Andunarengedt  Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  in  1 

ApoetrepKe  to  the  Oceaiu 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  sodety,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 
I  lore  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 
From  these  our  interriews,  in  which  I  stc»l 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  hare  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  unlrerse,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blu»  Ocean — ^roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  orer  thee  in  rain ; 
Man  marlLB  the  earth  with  ruin — ^his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  aeed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  reyage,  sare  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan — 
Without  a  grare,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths — ^thy  fidds 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him — ^thou  dost  anre 

And  shake  him  from  thee:  the  rile  strength  he 

widds 
For  earth's  destraction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shirering  in  thy  playful  spray, 
And  howling  to  his  gods,  where  hapW  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  daahest  him  again  to  earth :  there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  dties,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leriathans,  whose  huse  ribs  make 
Their  day  creator  the  vain  ti3e  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war : 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  wayes,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  sare  the^^ 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Cartluige,  what  are  they  t 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  tne. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slare,  or  sarage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts :  not  so  thou ; 
Unchangeable  sare  to  thy  wild  wares'  play. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow  : 
Such  as  creation's  davm  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  conrulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  stonn* 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  dime 
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Dark-heaTinff ;  boundlcn,  endl«H,  aad 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Inyiflible ;  oTen  from  out  thy  lUme 
The  monsten  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  aoiie 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  diead,  &thomIeH,  alone. 

And  I  hare  loved  thee,  Ooeani  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  firom  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers— the^  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror— 'twas  a  pleasing  fear ; 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — ^as  I  do  here. 

[iiit  ItaUoH  Evening  on  Uu  Banks  qfthe  BrmtaJ} 
[From  <  Chfld*  HaroM.'] 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night- 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  hei^-a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains:  heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  Tast  Iris  of  the  west,^ 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity ; 
While  on  the  oUier  hand,  meek  Dian*s  crest 
Floats  through  the  asure  air — an  island  of  the  blest. 


A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
Withner  o*er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Rolled  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhaetian  hill. 
As  day  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  her  order :  gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  insUl 
The  odorous  puiple  of  a  new-bom  rose. 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassed  within  it 
glows. 

Filled  with  the  face  of  hearen,  which,  from  afar. 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues. 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  rariety  difluse: 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  da? 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till-^'tis  gone — and  all  is  gray. 

IMidmifj^  Seem  •»  Rm»—4he  CkfUmmL] 
[From  *  Ksafted.'] 

The  Stan  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tone 

Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.    Beautiful  1 

I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 

Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 

Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  stany  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I  learned  the  language  of  anoUier  world. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 

'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  aU*mighty  Rome : 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  oroken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  tne  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  a&r 

The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 

More  near,  from  out  the  Csssars'  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  ay,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cjrpresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot.    Where  the  Ceeaars  dwelt. 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  throu|^  levelled  battlements, 


And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths^ 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ; 

But  the  gladiators'  Uoody  eirens  stands 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  1 

While  CsBsar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  halls 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up, 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Leaying  that  beautiml  which  still  was  soi, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  plao9 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  ctill  rale 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns  1 

CFrom  *  Don  Jnsn.^ 

Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  masked  but  to  assail. 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale. 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep :  twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

0  m  0 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 
Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  braTS^ 

Then  some  leaped  orerboard  with  dreadful  yell. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawned  around  her  like  a  hell. 
And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirling  wm^ 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 

And  strives  to  stiangle  him  before  he  die. 

And  first  one  unirersal  shriek  there  rushed, 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hushed. 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed. 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

•  •  » 

There  were  two  fr^thers  in  this  ghastly  crew. 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view ;  { 

But  he  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone^  i 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw  ' 

One  glance  on  him,  ao^  stud,  *  Heaven's  will  bt    < 

donel  ' 

I  can  do  nothing  f  and  he  saw  hini  thrown 

Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan.  ' 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child,  ' ' 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ;  | 

But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 
And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate ;  i 

Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled. 
As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight  | 

He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 

With  the  deep  deadly  thought  that  they  must  part. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  ejes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips^  and  ever  on  him  gaaed : 
And  when  the  wished-for  shower  at  length  was  eomi^ 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glased. 
Brightened,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  roam, 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth ;  but  in  rain  1 
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Tlie  boj  uptred^tlM  father  held  the  clay. 
And  looked  Upon  it  long ;  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

He  watched  it  wistfully,  until  away 
Twas  borne  by  the  rude  waTe  wherein  'twas  cast ; 

Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shiTering^ 

And  gaTa  no  sign  of  life,  saTO  his  limbs  quiToring. 

Il>aenj4um  0/  ffaidee.J 

[From  the  Mineb] 


Her  brow  was  OTerhunf  with  coins  of  gold 
That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hfdr ; 

Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  rolled 
hk  braids  behind ;  and  though  her  stature  were 

Eren  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould, 
They  nearly  reached  her  heels ;  and  in  her  air 

There  was  a  something  which  beiqrake  command. 

As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 
Were  black  as  death,  their  lanhes  the  same  hue^ 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction  ;  for  when  to  the  view 

Forth  from  its  raveu  fringe  the  full  glance  flies. 
Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew : 

Tis  as  the  snake  late  coiled,  who  pours  his  length. 

And  hurls  at  once  his  yenom  and  his  strength. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low ;  her  cheek's  pure  dye, 
Like  twilight,  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 

Short  upper  Tip — sweet  lips!  that  make  us  sigh 
Erer  to  hare  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors  when  all's  done-* 

Vre  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal). 

[Haidee  YUto  the  Shipwrecked  Don  Joan.] 

And  down  the  cliff  the  island  rirgin  came. 

And  near  the  care  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 

While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  name, 
And  young  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  with  dew, 

Taking  her  for  her  sister ;  just  the  same 

Bftistake  tou  would  haye  made  on  seeing  the  two, 

Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 

Had  all  the  advantage  too  of  not  being  air. 

And  when  into  the  carem  Haidee  stepped 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That,  like  an  in&nt,  Juan  sweetly  slept : 

And  then  she  stopped  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 
(For  sleep  is  awful)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw. 
Should  reach  his  blood ;  then  o'er  him,  still  as  death. 
Bent,  with  hushed  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

And  thus,  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 
Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  leaned ;  and  then 

All  tranquilly  the  shipwrecked  boy  was  lying. 
As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air : 

But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frring. 
Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 

Must  breakfitft,  and  betimes — ^lest  they  should  ask  it. 

She  drew  out  her  proyision  from  the  basket. 
•  e  • 

And  now,  hw  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes, 
And  woros  repeated  after  her,  he  took 

A  lesson  in  her  tongue ;  but  by  surmise. 
No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look : 

As  he  who  studies  feryently  the  skies. 
Turns  oflener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book : 

Thus  Juan  learned  his  alpha  beta  better 

From  Haidee's  glance  thau  any  grayen  letter. 


Tis  pleasing  to  be  sdiooled  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes — ^that  is,  I  mean 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young ; 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  haye  been ; 

They  smile  so  when  one's  right,  and  when  one's  wron^ 
Tnej  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  interyene 

Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  eyen  a  chaste  kiss  ^^ 

I  leuned  the  little  that  I  know  by  this.    . 

[Hsidse  and  Joan  at  the  FSast] 

Hudee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  bordered  with  pale  blue ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment — ^and  appeared  quite  new ; 

The  yelyet  cushions — ^for  a  throne  more  meet- 
Were  scarlet,  firom  whose  glowing  centre  grew 

A  sun  embossed  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue. 

Meridian-like,  ware  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 
Had  done  their  work  of  splendour ;  Indian  mats 

And  Persian  caipets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain. 
Oyer  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats. 

And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such-like  things,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  fayourites — that's 

To  say,  bjjr  degradation — mingled  there 

As  plentiful  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother-of-pearl  or  iyoxy,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silyer— by  command. 

The  greater  part  of  these  vrere  leady  spread 
With  yiands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  win^- 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

Of  all  the  dresses,  I  select  Haidee's : 
She  wore  two  jelicks — one  was  of  pale  yellow ; 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  chemise — 
'Neath  which  her  breast  heayed  liko a  little  billow; 

With  buttons  formed  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas. 
All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick's  fellow. 

And  the  striped  white  game  baracan  that  bound  her. 

Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon  flowed  round  her. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasped  each  loyely  arm, 
Lockless — so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 

That  the  hand  stretched  and  shut  it  without  harm. 
The  limb  which  it  adorned  its  only  mould ; 

So  beautiful — ^its  yery  shape  would  charm. 
And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold: 

The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  light  Eold  bar  aboye  her  instep  rolled 

Announcea  her  rank ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand ; 
Her  hau  was  starred  with  gems ;  her  yeil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fastened  with  a  band 
Of  layish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told ; 

Her  orange-silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furled 

About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  wayes,  down  to  her  heel 
Flowed  like  an  alpine  torrent,  which  the  sun 

Dyes  with  his  morning  light — and  would  conceal 
Her  person  if  allowed  at  large  to  run. 

And  still  they  seemed  resentfully  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  b^an 

To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life ; 

The  yeiy  air  seemed  lighter  from  her  eyes, 
Th^  were  so  soft,  and  beautiful,  and  rife. 

With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  akies. 
And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 

Too  pure  eyen  for  the  purest  human  ties  ; 
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Her  oTerpowering  piesence  made  you  feel 
It  would  not  be  idolatiy  to  kneeL 

Her  eyeluhef,  thoudi  dark  m  nigbt,  were  tinged 
(It  is  the  oountzy^  custom),  but  in  Tain ; 

For  thoee  laige  blaick  ejes  were  so  blackly  fringed, 
The  gloesy  rebels  mocked  the  jettj  stam. 

And  in  her  native  beautj  stood  avenged : 
Her  nails  were  touched  with  henna ;  but  again 

The  power  of  art  was  turned  to  nothing,  for 

Thej  could  not  look  more  roej  than  bcSbre. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed,  to  make 
The  skin  reliered  appear  more  fiurlr  fair; 

She  had  no  need  of  this— day  ne'er  will  break 
On  mountain-tops  more  hearenly  white  than  her; 

Tlie  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake^ 
She  was  so  like  a  Tision ;  I  might  eir. 

But  Shakspeare  also  says,  'tis  very  silly 

'  To  gild  refined  gold»  or  paint  the  lily.' 

Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 
But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 

Tlie  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold, 
Like  small  stars  through  the  milky-way  apparent ; 

His  turban,  furled  in  many  a  graceful  fold. 
An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haidee's  hair  in't 

Surmounted  as  its  clasp— a  glowing  crescent. 

Whose  rays  shone  erer  trembling,  but  incessant. 

And  now  they  were  direrted  by  their  suite. 
Dwarfs,  dancing-girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet ; 

Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 
The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  sho#  it : 

His  Terses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet-^ 
And  for  his  theme — ^he  seldom  sung  below  it, 

He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter. 

As  the  Psalms  say,  '  inditing  a  good  matter.' 

[The  Death  of  Haidee.] 

Afiic  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth. 
Her  human  dav  is  kindled ;  full  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth. 
The  Moorish  blood  psxtakes  the  planet's  hour. 

And,  like  the  soil  beneath  it,  will  bring  fortii : 
B^ty  and  loye  were  Haidee's  mothei^s  dower ; 

But  her  laige  dark  eye  showed  deep  Passion's  force. 

Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 

Her  daughter,  tempered  with  a  milder  ray, 
Like  summer  clouds  all  silyeiy,  smooth,  and 
fair, 

Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder,  ihey  display 
Terror  to  earth  and  tempest  to  the  air. 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But,  oyerwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins. 

Even  as  the  simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 

The  last  sight  whidi  she  saw  was  Juan's  gors. 
And  he  himself  o'ermastered  and  cut  down ; 

His  blood  was  running  on  the  veiy  floor 
Where  late  he  trod  tier  beautiful,  her  own ; 

Thus  much  she  viewed  an  instant  and  no  morfr-^ 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan  ; 

On  her  sire^Tarm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 

Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  felled. 

A  vein  had  bunt,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran 
o'er. 

And  her  head  drooped  as  when  the  lily  lies 
O'ercharged  with  rain  :  her  summoned  handmaids 
bore 

Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes  ; 

Of  her^  and  cordials  they  produ<^  their  store  : 

But  she  defied  all  mean8  they  cuuld  employ. 

Like  one  life  could  not  hold  nor  death  destroy. 


Days  lay  she  in  that  state  nndianged,  though  diiU— 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red ; 

She  had  no  pulae,  but  death  seeined  absent  still ; 
No  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  sorely  doul : 

Corruption  came  not,  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope  :  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 

New  thou^ts  of  life,  for  it  seemed  full  of  tool— 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whdla. 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chiselled,  still  lay  then^ 

But  fixed  as  marble's  unchanged  a^ect  thxowB 
O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  nir  ; 

O'er  the  Laocoon's  all  eternal  throes, 
And  ever-dying  gladiator's  air. 

Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  famo^ 

Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the 


She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake^ 
Rather  the  d«sd,  for  life  seemed  sometl^ng  new ; 

A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 

Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  true 

Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  caosa— 

For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  pause. 

She  looked  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye^ 
On  many  a  token,  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why. 
And  recked  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat : 

Not  speediless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sigh 
Relieved  her  thoughts ;  dull  silence  and  quick  chat 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served  ;  she  gave 

No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watched,  she  turned  her  eyes  away ; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear  or  cherished  in  their  day  ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  aU  forgot; 

Oentle,  but  without  memory,  she  lay  ; 
At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  be  weaniqg 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  waxed  fuU  of  fearful  meaningi 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp  : 
The  harper  came  and  tuned  his  instrument : 

At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp. 
On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent ; 

Then  to  the  wall  she  turned,  as  if  to  warp 
Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  recent; 

And  he  began  a  long  low  island  song 

Of  ancient  days  ere  tyraimy  grew  strong. 

Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  his  old  tune  ;  he  changed  the  theme, 

And  sung  of  Love ;  the  fierce  name  struck  through  all 
Her  recollection  ;  on  her  flashed  the  dream 

Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being :  in  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rushed  forth  from  her  o'erclouded  brain, 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief  I  thought  came  too  quick, 
And  whirled  her  brain  to  madness  ;  she  arose 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foesj 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 
Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  dose ; 

Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disdained  to  rave. 

Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  saveu 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  withered  thus ;  at  last, 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  passed  : 
And  they  who  watcned  her  nearest  could  not  know 

The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow. 

Glazed  o*er  her  eyes— the  beautiful,  the  black— 

Oh  to  possess  turn  lustre^  and  then  lack  I 
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She  died,  Irat  not  ftlone ;  the  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Have  dawned  a  fair  and  einlen  child  of  sin ; 
Bat  closed  its  little  being  without  light. 

And  went  down  to  the  gimTe  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  withered  with  one  blight ; 

In  Yain  the  dewi  ofheaTen  descend  abore 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fiuit  of  loTe. 

Thus  lired — thus  died  she ;  nerer  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light  or  shame.    She  was  not  made 

Throush  jean  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear. 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  thej  are  laid 

Bj  ace  in  earth :  her  dajs  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  stayed 

Long  with  her  destiny ;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  tab  sea-shore  whereon  she  lored  to  dwelL 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare. 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  passed  away ; 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  graTe  is  theie^ 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay ; 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair ; 
No  one  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

What  was  ;  no  diige  except  the  hoUow  seas 

Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

PBBCT  BTB8HB  8HBLLET. 

Pexct  Btsshe  Shbllet  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
a  wealthy  English  baronet,  Sir  Timothy  SheUey  of 
Castle  Oaring,  in  Sussex,  and  was  Ixmi  at  Field 
Plaoei  in  that  county,  on  the  4th  of  August  1792. 
In  worldly  prospects  and  distinction  the  poet  there- 
fore surpassed  most  of  his  tuneftd  brethren ;  yet 
this  only  served  to  render  his  unhappy  and  strange 
destiny  the  more  conspicuously  wretched.  He  was 
first  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford. 
Hia  resistance  to  all  established  authority  and 
opinion  displayed  itself  while  at  school,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  his  HevoU  qfl^am,  he  has  portrayed 
his  early  impressions  in  some  sweet  and  toncmng 


Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  friend, 

when  first 
The  clouds  which  wn^  this  world  fioiA  youth  did 


II 


I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep :  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  was, 
When  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  gnss. 
And  wept,  I  knew  not  why  :  until  there  rose 
From  Uie  near  achoolroom  roioes  that,  alas ! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

And  then  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked  around, 
But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes. 
Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  uie  sunny 

ground; 
So,  without  shame,  J  spake — '  I  will  be  wise, 
And  Just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check.'    I  then  controlled 
My  teaiB,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and 
bold. 

And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore ; 
Yet  nothing  thaX  mj  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
It  mi^t  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind ; 
Tlius  power  and  hope  were  strei^;thened  more  and 

more 
Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  m^  mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 


With  these  fbelings  and  predilections  Shelley  went 
to  Oxford.    He  studied  hard,  but  irregularly,  and 

Sent  much  of  his  leisure  in  chemical  experiments, 
e  incessantly  speculated,  thought,  and  read,  as  he 
himself  has  stated.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  wrote 
two  short  prose  romances.  He  had  also  great  faci- 
lity in  Tersiflcation,  and  threw  oflf  various  efTusioni. 
The  'fbrbidden  mines  of  lore'  which  had  captivated 
his  boyish  mind  at  Eton  were  also  diligently  ex* 
plored,  and  he  was  soon  an  avowed  republican  and 
•oeptic.  He  pnUisbed  a  volume  of  political  rhymea, 
entitled  Margaret  NieMmm't  BemamM^  the  said  Mar- 
garet being  the  unhappy  maniac  who  attempted  to 
stab  George  IIL ;  ana  he  isiued  a  tyUabas  from 
Hume's  Easap,  at  the  same  time  challenging  the 
authorities  of  Oxford  to  a  public  oootrovefsy  on  the 
subject  Sbellay  was  at  this  time  just  seventeen 
years  of  age  I  The  consequence  of  his  conduct  wai^ 
that  he  was  expelled  the  university,  and  his  firiends 
being  disgusted  with  him,  he  was  cast  on  the  world, 
a  prey  to  the  undisciplined  ardour  of  youth  and 
passion.  His  subsequent  life  was  truly  a  warfkre 
upon  earth.  Mrs  Shelley,  widow  of  the  poet,  haa 
tiius  traced  the  early  bias  of  his  mind,  and  its  pre- 
disposing causes : — *  Refusing  to  fkg  at  Eton,  he  was 
treated  with  revolting  cruelty  by  masters  and  boys ; 
this  roused  instead  of  taming  his  spirit,  and  he  re- 
jected the  duty  of  obedience  when  it  was  enforced 
by  menaces  and  punishment  To  aversioo  to  the 
society  of  his  fellow-creatures — such  as  he  found 
them  when  collected  together  into  societies,  where 
one  egged  on  the  other  to  acta  of  tyranny — ^waa 
joined  the  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion ;  while 
the  attachment  he  felt  for  individuals,  and  the  ad- 
miration with  which  be  regarded  their  powers  and 
their  virtues,  led  him  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature ;  and  he  beliei^ 
that  all  oould  reach  the  highest  grade  of  moral  im- 
proveroent  did  not  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
society  foster  evil  passions  and  excuse  evil  actiona. 
The  oppression  which,  trembling  at  every  nerve,  yet 
resolute  to  heroism,  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  encounter 
at  school  and  at  college,  led  him  to  dissent  in  many 
things  fh>m  those  whose  arguments  were  blows, 
whose  fkith  appeared  to  engender  Mame  and  exe- 
cration. **  During  my  existence,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  18 IS,  *'I  have  incessantly  speculated, 
thought,  and  read."  His  readings  were  not  alwava 
well  chosen ;  among  them  were  the  works  of  the 
French  philosophers :  as  far  as  metaphysical  argu- 
ment went  he  temporarily  became  a  convert  At  the 
same  time  it  was  the  cardinal  article  of  his  faith,  that 
if  men  were  but  taught  and  induced  to  treat  their 
fellows  with  love,  charity,  and  equal  rights,  thia 
earth  would  realise  Paradise.  He  looked  upon  reli- 
gion as  it  was  professed,  and,  above  all,  practised,  aa 
hostile,  insteaa  of  friendly,  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
virtues  which  would  make  men  brothers.'  Mrs 
Shelley  conceives  that  in  the  peculiar  drcumatanoes, 
this  waa  not  to  be  wondered  at  *  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  fragile  in  health  and  fhune,  of  the  purest 
habits  in  mor^  full  of  devoted  generosity  uid  uni- 
versal kindness,  glowing  with  ardour  to  attain  wis- 
dom, resolved,  at  every  personal  sacrifice,  to  do  right 
burning  with  a  desire  for  affection  and  sympathy,  he 
waa  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast  forth  aa  a  criminal. 
The  cause  was,  that  he  was  sincere,  that  he  believed 
the  opinions  which  he  entertained  to  be  true,  and  he 
loved  truth  with  a  marty'r's  love :  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  station,  and  fortune,  and  his  dearest  afibe- 
tions,  at  its  shrine.  The  sacrifice  was  demanded 
from,  and  made  by,  a  youth  of  seventeen.' 

It  appears  tliat  in  his  youth  Shelley  waa  equally 
inclined  to  poetry  and  metaphvsics,  and  hesitated  to 
which  he  should  devote  himsettl    He  ended  in  unit* 
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liiK  them,  by  no  mMni  to  the  idTuitaae  of  hii  WHiiinn  Ireti,  which  tie  FitenfM  in  errr-wi 
™try.  At  the  ,gt  of  eightwo  he  proJu>.«)  >  [  l.bvri-.th.  umn  iti  in.awnK  t^M*'™  "if 
wild  stheiMkul  poem,  Q»tr-  Mab.  written  in  the  ntchei  imiK-nJed  in  the  ur.  The  bnitht  bid 
rtivthm  of  Southcy'i  Tli»l«b«,  and  »boanilinn  loT^'f  Home,  and  the  eHert  of  the  Ti(n>roui  avik 
pikme*  of  great  power  and  n.tlodr.  Shortly  rfter  '  of  •priug  in  that  di»uieit  EUmite.  mud  tha  at 
thi)  he  married  a  ynnnj  woman  of  hnmWe  rtntion 
in  life,  which  ilill  further  ciaiperated  hii  partnti 
■nd  reUtlTe*.  without  adding  to  his  own  happineH. 
HcMcm*,  howerer,  to  hare  been  freefrom  pecnniary 
difflcnltiM,  and  after  a  tour  on  the  continent,  daring 
which  he  *i>ited  loaie  of  the  more  mafcniflcent  Kcnei 
of  Bwitietlanii,  be  Mttled  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor  Forett,  and  in  thte  woodland  retreat  com- 
pOMd  hii  poem.  Akutar,  or  (Ac  Spirit  b/  SolitiiJe, 
dnigDed,  m  he  itatesi,  (o  represent  a  rooth  of  un- 
ompted  feeling*  and  adTCnturou*  geniui,  led  forth 
by  an  imagination  inflamed  and  purifled  through 
ftmiliarity  with  all  that  la  excellent  and  majestic 
t»  the  contemplation  of  the  nniTeno.  The  mind  of 
hli  hero,  howerer,  becomei  awakened,  and  thirsti 
for  inlercourte  with  an  intelligence  ■imiiar  to  itsvlf. 
He  leekj  in  rain  for  a  prototype  of  hi*  conception  i 
■nd,  blaated  b;  hi*  disappninlnient,  he  descend*  to 
•n  untimely  graTC.  In  thi*  picture  Shelley  nn- 
donbtedly  drew  rrom  his  own  ei[)erienee.  and  in 
none  at  bii  tnbtequent  work*  ha*  he  excelled  the 
desoiptiTe  passagea  in  '  Ahutor.'  1'he  coplim*  pie- 
tnTesquenes*  of  hii  language,  and  tlie  boldncH  of 
hi*  imaginition.  arc  here  itrikingl*  e:(empliflcd. 
The  poet'i  fortunes  did  not  impmTe  with  hi*  jienina. 
Hi*  domeatic  unhappinc**  inducnl  him  to  neparate 
from  hi*  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  and 
the  nnfortunate  woman  afterward*  destmyed  her- 
•df.    Shelley  wa*  on  thi*  account  subjected  to  much 

obloquy  and  misreprcsentBtiiin,  and  tlie  cup  of  hi*  shriurt  Rooh. 

fnlaery   wa*  filled  by  a  chHnciiy  decree,  depriving  Bnmrjium^ 

hin  of  the  gunnlinntliip  of  liii  children,  on  th>'  with  whirh  it  drcnclu.-*  the  apirit*  eren  to  ink 
ground  of  his  immorality  and  athei*in.  lie  felt  this  tion,  were  the  intpiratiiin  of  this  drama.'  So  6 
deeply)  and  in  apoetioU  fragment  on  the  auhjivt,  of  scene,  howprer,  cvuld  permanently  aSkc 
he  inrokes  a  cnrse  on  the  administrator  of  the  Inw,  nature  of  Shi-llvy'sspecDlations,  and  hi* 'PronM 
'by  a  parent's  outraged  kre,'  and  iu  one  eniuisile  i*  a*  myatical  and  metaphysical,  and  a*  dH 
TCf»e  *ceptic»l.  a«  any  of  his  prerioui  worka. 

!         By  all  the  happy  see  in  children's  growth,  "   .'i^!i,.r 


nal  point  of  111*  *y*teni  i*  de*cril>ed  by  Un  B 


W  nndeveliped  flower^buddine  years.  "  I,^!^  ^^V^,  "^  h?.  ^wn^^SI^rS 

reotM*^  and  »!..««  '"Je^"",""'"-     .  ,        ,        the  greater  pirt  of  the  creation  -.  and  the  ndji 

of  th.  .weeteit  hope*  and  .addest  few.  1        ,  ^  «  .     ,  „^^  ,,  „„_  _„  ...  ,___  rf-J^ 


ioreil  best  to  dwell  on.  wai  the  image  of  one  wi 

Shelley  contracted  a  leeond   marriage   with    the  with  the  crii  priitciplu,  oppreased  Dot  only  liy  i 

daughter  of  Ur  Godwin,  author  uf  Caleb  Williams,  by  all.  even  tlie  good,  who  were  ddnded  Ml 

and  estitiliihcd  himsutf  at  Mariow,  in  Buckingham-  sidering  evil  a  nen-aaary  portiun  of  bamalllty, 

aldre.    Here  he  composed  the  '  Heruit  of  Islam.'  a  nett  work  wai   Tht  tVaci.  a  tnuedr,  publad 

poem  more  energetic  than  'Alnstur,'  yet  containing  1X19,  and  deilicated  to  Mr  Leigh  HanL    *' 

the  same  allegorical  features   and   peculiarities  of  wrilingi.'  he  remarks  in  the  dedicalioti,  'wt 

thought  and  style,  and  rendered  more  tedious  by  have  tiitherto  pubiiihed,  tuTo  been  little  da* 

,    the  want  of  human  interest.      It  la  honounibte  to  riil'ina  whk-li  impersonate  my  own   appreh« 

Shelley  that,  during  hja  residence  it  Mariow,  he  uf  the  beautiful  and  tlie  just.    I  can  alio  peiea 

'    was  indefatigalde  in  hi*  attentions  to  the  poor :  hi*  them  tlie  literary  defect*  incidental  to  yuott 

widow  relates  that,  in  the  winter,  while  bringing  impatience;  they  are  dream*  of  what  aagbt  I 

oat  his  poem,  he  had  a  sereie  attack  of  ophthalmia,    or  niay  be.    The  drama  which*  I  now  p '  ' 

cauoht  while  visiting  the  poor  cottage*.    Thi*  eei^    is  a  sail  reality.     1  lay  a*ide  the  p 

taioty  stamp*  with  reality  hi*  pleading*  Tut  t^e  tude  ofan  iostructor,  and  am  contmt  w  puns 

I    human  race,  though  tlie  nature  of  hi*  philosophy  such  culuurs  a*  my  own  heart  funuahea,  tliat  ■ 

:    andopiniun*  would  have  dcprlTed  them  of  the  highcit  ha*  been.'    Tlie  painting  i*  dark  and  gknayt 

'   of  earthly  conKiiatiana.    The  poet  now  prepared  to  in  spite  of  a  revolting  plot,  and  the  iiuuie  unH 

go  abroad.     A  atrong  aense  of  injury,  and  a  burning  character  of  the  Cenci,  Shelley's  tragedy  i*  4 

desire  to  lediess  what   he  termed  the  wrongs  of  the  beat  of  modem  time*.    Aa  an  effort  of  InV 

societr.  rendered  him  miserable  In  England,  and  he  tual  strength,  and  an  embodiment  of  htunan  jm 

it  hi*  health  would  he  improTed  by  a  it  may  challenge  a  comparison  with  anr  <n* 


milder  climate.    Accordingly,  on  the  llth  of  March  work  *ince  Otway  ;  and  it  i*  incomparahty  the 

18IS,  he  quitted  thi*  country,  never  to  return.    He  of  the  poet's  pmducliona    His  remaining  wosi 

went  direct  to  Italy,  ind  whilst  residing  at  Itome,  Htllai;  The  Witek  n/Aiht;  AdoHau;  ffoMtai 

composed  hia  claasic  drama  of  Pmrnrtlknit  {^utomil,  Httn;  and  a  Tariety  of  shorter  pntdurliooa, 

'  This  poem.'  he  says, '  «a"  chiefly  written  upon  the  sctnea  tranalated  from  Calderon  and  the  F*« 

mountainooB  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Carai'slla,  among  Giiiithe.     In  Itsly  Shellev  ri'ncwed  hia  arquaint 

'  the  flowery  gladea  and  thicket*  of  odoriBnom  bios-  with  Lord  Byron,  who  tlionght  hi*  philoaoph.' 
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TIIX  TBB  PRBBIT  THI 


With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed. 

As  if  the  thing  thej  loved  fled  on  before, 

And  now,  even  now,  they  clasped  it.    Their  bright 

*       locks 

Stream  like  %  comet's  flMhing  hair :  thej  all 

Sweep  onward. 

These  are  the  immortal  Honit, 
Of  whom  thou  didst  demand.    One  wiuts  for  thee. 


lOpminff  tf  Queen  Jfa6.] 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  I 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon, 

With  lipe  of  lurid  blue ; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  ware, 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderftil! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power, 
Whose  reifn  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres. 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul ! 
Must  then  that  peerless  fonn 
Which  lore  and  admiration  cannot  fiew 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  axure  reins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 
That  loTely  outline,  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish? 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  sftid  ruin  t 
Spare  nothing;  but  a  gloomy  theme 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralise  t 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o'er  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness  t 
Will  lanthe  wake  afain. 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture  from  her  smile! 

Her  dewy^  eyes  are  dosed. 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath. 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed : 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride. 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  tne  parasite 

Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark !  whence  that  rushing  sound  I 

'TIS  like  the  wondrous  stram 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells. 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore. 

The  enthusiast  nears  at  evening : 
'TIS  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sigh  ; 
'TIS  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  tne  breezes  sweep : 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  teints 

Are  such  as  may  not  find 

Comparison  on  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  fitiry  oueen  I 
Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air ; 
Their  filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they  furl. 
And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light : 

These  the  queen  of  spells  drew  in ; 

She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot. 
And  leaning  graceful  firom  the  ethereal  car, 

Long  did  she  gaze,  and  silently, 
Upon  the  slombeiing  maid. 


TheClomL* 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsdng  flowen^ 

From  the  sea«  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dewa  that  wakn 

The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  moiber's  breasli 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  a^ain  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  lau^  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  ai^liast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  whiter 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowcn 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thundei^ 

It  stnmgles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  eartb  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hilli^ 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  strsiB, 

The  Spirit  he  loves,  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smik^ 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes^ 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit,  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings ; 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe  from  the  lit  seabsaesifci 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  airy  nest,   . 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  vrith  white  fire  laden, 

Wlioro  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fieece>like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  ioq( 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  pew ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee^ 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  river,  lakes,  and 


**  The  odes  to  the  Skyfauk  and  the  Cload,  fa.  theofiriBS 
many  critics,  bear  a  purer  poetical  stamp  than  any  ottos' 1> 
produotiooa.    They  were  written  as  hb  mind  ptemptsd.  Ills 

ing  to  the  caroUlng  of  the  hird  aloft  in  the  asoie  aky  of  Itilr : 
marking  the  cloud  as  it  sped  across  the  heavons,  while  bstMl 
in  his  boat  on  the  Thamea.  No  poet  was  ever  wannai  If 
more  genuine  and  unforced  inapjratfcm.  His  est 
gave  the  intensity  of  paaalon  to  hia  faitaDectoal 
rendered  hia  mind  Iceenly  alive  to  every  pereeptht  of ' 
ol^eota,  aa  well  aa  to  hia  Intomal  armiflnnB  Bmdk  a  ftt  i 
among  the  aad  vidaattudea  of  human  lifiB,  the  Htmifmiutmrn 
we  meet,  and  the  galling  aenae  of  our  own  miaCalna  aad  MM 
fraught  with  pain ;  to  eooapa  tram  ancdi  he  deU»«rad  19  > 
aoul  to  poetry,  and  fdt  happy  when  ho  aheHared  hiaarif  fta 
the  influence  of  human  sympathiea  in  the  wiUast 
fanqy.'-Jfrv  SkeUeif,  Prrf.  t^FweU  Wtrkt. 
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Like  strips  of  the  tkj  fallen  thxough  me  on  higb. 
Are  each  pared  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  san's  throne  with  a  bnming  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  eiidle  of  pearl ; 
The  Tolcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  onfurL 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-Uke  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  rool^ 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  maich^ 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair. 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow ; 
The  »phere-fire  above,  its  soft  colours  woTe, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  ihom ; 

1  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  neTer  a  stain. 

The  parilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeuns,  with  their  oonTex 
gleams. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  ur, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenot^h. 

And  out  of  the  cayeins  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  IVom  the 
tomb, 

I  rise  and  upbuild  it  again. 

To  a  Skylark. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  I 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still,  and  hieher. 
From  the  earth  thou  springest 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingost, 
And  singing  still  dodt  soar,  and  soaring  ever,  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightening 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
0*er  which  clouds  are  brightening. 

Thou  dost  float  and  run« 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begoxu 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven. 
In  the  broad  davlight 
Thoo  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  doud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  OTei^ 
flowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  theel 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
Aa  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 


Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  iTfmpathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not 

Like  a  hish-bom  maiden 

In  a  puace  tower, 
Soothinff  her  love-laden 

Soul  m  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  oveiflowi  her  bcwcr. 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aenal  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from 
the  view. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered. 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  &int  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy^winged 
thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  firesh,  thy  munc  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

VHiai  sweet  thoughts  are  thine ; 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal. 

Or  triumphal  chant. 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  1 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain ! 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  I  what  ignorance  of  pain  I 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  uinoyance 

Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Tli^  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  oould  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  1 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sinoerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught : 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddost 
thought. 

Yet  if  wa  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  thmgs  bom 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  oould  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measurss 
Of  delight  and  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  soomer  of  the  gRNind  I 
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Which  nought  hut  Ttgnnt  bird,  or  wanton  wind. 

Or  falling  ■pear-graaa,  or  their  own  decay. 

Had  e'er  disturbed  bdbre.    The  poet  longed 

To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  withered  hair  ; 

But  on  his  heart  its  solitude  returned. 

And  he  foibore.    Not  the  strong  impulse  hid 

In  thoee  flushed  cheeks,  bent  ejes,  and  shadowj  fiame, 

Had  yet  performed  its  ministiy :  it  hung 

Upon  his  life  as  lightning  in  a  doad 

Oleams,  hoTeriog  ere  it  Tanish,  ere  the  floods 

Of  night  doee  orer  it. 

The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  maM 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnifioenco 
A  narrow  lale  embosoms.    There  huge  caves, 
Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  those  aiiy  rocks, 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  etet. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaTee 
WoTe  twilight  o'er  the  poet^ii  path,  as,  led 
By  loTe,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier  death. 
He  sought  in  nature's  dearest  haunt,  some  bank. 
Her  GiiMile  and  his  sepulchre.    More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate — the  oak, 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms, 
Enibraoes  the  light  beech.    The  pyramida 
Of  the  tall  oedar  OTerarching  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  beloiw, 
like  doads  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang, 
Tk«muIous  and  pale.    Like  restless  seipents  dothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  panaates, 
Siaired  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  gray  trunks ;  and,  at  gamesome  inianta*  eyes, 
With  ffentle  meanings  and  most  innooent  wiles, 
Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  lore. 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs, 
Uniting  their  close  union ;  the  woven  leares 
Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shaoes  in  the  weird  clouds.    Selt  mossy  lawns 
Beneatn  these  canopies  extend  their  swells^ 
Fragrant  with  peiramed  herbs,  and  eyes  with  blooms 
Minute  yet  boMitifuL    One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jasmine^ 
A  soul-dissolring  odour,  to  inyite 
To  some  more  lorely  mystexy.    Through  the  dell 
Silence  and  twilight  here,  twin  sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades. 
Like  Taporous  shapes  half  seen ;  beyond,  a  well. 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  tranduoent  waTe, 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above ; 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  asnre  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms ; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  porteaitnre,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaeed  lattice  twinkling  fair, 
Or  painted  bird,  deeping  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  goigeous  insect,  floating  motionless. 
Unconscious  of  the  dajTt  ere  yet  his  wixics 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gase  ofnoon. 

Hither  the  poet  came.    Mis  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  li^t  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain ;  as  the  human  heart, 
Oaang  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave, 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.    He  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves ;  the  grass  that  sprung 
Startled,  and  glanced,  and  trembled  even  to  fed 
An  onaocostomed  presence,  and  the  sound   . 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret  springs 
Of  that  dark  fountain  rose.    A  spirit  seemed 
To  stand  bende  him — clothed  in  no  bright  robes 
Of  shadowT  silver  or  enshrining  light, 
BoROwed  uom  aught  the  visible  world  affords 
Of  gnee,  or  majesty,  or  mysteiy ; 
Bvt  imdiilating  woods,  and  silent  well. 


And  rippling  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now  deepenmg  the  dark  shades,  for  speech  assuming 
Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  ana  it 
Were  all  that  was ;  only — when  his  regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness — ^two  eyes, 
Two  stany  eyes,  hun^  in  the  gloom  of  thought, 
And  seemed  with  their  serene  and  aiure  smiles 
To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  punoing 
The  windings  of  the  dell.    The  rivulet, 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowe£    Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony. 
Dark  and  profound.    Now  on  the  polxdied  stones 
It  danced,  like  childhood,  laughing  as  it  went : 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tiMiquil  wandeiingi  0|4» 
Reflecting  eveiy  herb  and  dnxmmg  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness.    *  O  strsam  I 
Whose  sooroe  is  inaocessibly  profound. 
Whither  do  thy  mvsterious  waten  tendf 
Thou  ima^est  my  ufe.    Thy  darksome  stillness 
Thy  daolmg  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gulft. 
Thy  seaichless  fountain  and  invisible  course, 
Have  each  their  type  in  me :  and  the  wide  sky 
And  measordess  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What  oosy  cavern  or  what  wandering  dood 
Contains  thv  waten,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoujEfats  reside,  when,  strstched 
Upon  thy  flowers,  my  bloo£ess  limbs  shall  waste 
r  the  passing  wind!' 

Bende  the  nassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  ne  did  impress 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step,  that  caught 
Strong  shuddering  from  his  burning  Umbst    As  one 
Roused  bv  some  joyous  madness  from  the  ooudi 
Of  fever,  he  did  move ;  yet,  not  like  him, 
Foigetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  flame 
Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent. 
He  must  descend.    With  r^id  steps  he  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Gray  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and  stenuned 
The  straggling  brook :  tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope. 
And  nought  but  snarled  roots  of  ancient  pines. 
Branchless  and  blasted,  denched  with  grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soil.    A  gradual  change  was  here, 
Yet  ghastlv.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away. 
The  smooth  broiw  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white ;  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stonv  orbs :  so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  muncal  motions.    Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stresm,  that  with  a  lamr  volume  now 
Rolled  through  the  labTrinuiine  ddl ;  and  there 
Fretted  a  padi  throush  its  descending  curves 
With  its  wintipr  speed.    On  every  side  now  rose 
Rocks,  whidi,  m  unimaginable  forms, 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  predpice 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disdosed  above, 
'Mid  topplinjg  stones,  black  gulfs,  and  yawning  caves, 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.    Lo  I  where  the  pass  expands 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrapt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags. 
To  overhuig  the  world  ;  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams, 
Dim  tracks  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  thdr  flames  with  twilijpit,  on  the  verge 
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Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  new  acenei 
In  naked  and  Bevere  simplicitj. 
Made  contrast  with  the  uniTene.    A  pine, 
Rock-rooted,  itretched  athwart  the  Tacancj, 
Its  swinging  boughs  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  onlj  response,  at  each  pause, 
In  most  fiuniliar  cadence,  with  the  howl. 
The  thunder,  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams. 
Mingling  its  solemn  song ;  whilst  the  broad  riyer, 
Foaming  and  hunying  o'er  its  rugged  path. 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  roid. 
Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing  winds. 
Tet  the  gray  precipice,  and  solemn  pine^ 
And  torrent,  were  not  all ;  one  silent  nook 
Was  there.    Eren  on  the  edge  of  that  rast  mountain, 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks, 
It  oTerlooked,  in  its  serenity, 
The  dark  earth  and  the  bending  Tault  of  stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seemed  to  smile 
Eren  in  the  lap  of  horror ;  ivy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms, 
And  did  embower  with  leares  for  erer  green. 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  eren  space 
Of  its  inriolated  floor;  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind  bore, 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leares  whose  decay, 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rival  the  pride  of  summer.    'TIS  the  haunt 
Of  every  gentle  wind  whose  breath  can  teadi 
The  wilds  to  lore  tranquillity. 


AoMos  WriUen  m  D^jeetion^  iieor  Negpla, 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 

The  waves  are  dancing  £ut  and  bright. 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 

The  purple  noon's  transparent  light. 
•  •  ♦! 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds ; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods. 

The  city's  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  solitude's. 

I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strown  ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers  thrown ; 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone. 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 

Arises  from  its  measured  motion ; 
How  sweet,  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion  J 

Alas  I  I  have  nor  hope,  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around. 
Nor  that  content,  surpassing  wealth. 

The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned  ; 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure ; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Tet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear. 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o^er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

>  A  line  seems  to  have  been  lost  at  this  plaoe,  probably  hj 
an  ovsn%lit  of  the  transoribsr. 


Some  might  lament  that  I  were  colds 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone. 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old* 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan ; 
They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 

Whom  men  love  not ;  and  yet  rc^ret^ 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  ran 

Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoy«l,  Uke  joy  In  memoiy 

Lina  fo  on  Indkm  Air, 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  the^ 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  nighty 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low. 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bri^; 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee^ 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me— who  knows  how^ 

To  thy  chamber  windoir. 


Tlie  wandering  ain  they  &iat 

On  the  dark  and  silent 
The  Champak  odours  &il 

lake  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 
The  nightingale's  complaint^ 

It  dies  upon  her  heart. 
As  I  must  do  on  thine, 

0,  beloved  as  thou  art  I 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass  I 

I  die,  I  faint,  I  fail ; 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas  I 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 
Oh !  press  it  close  to  thine  again. 

Where  it  will  break  at  last. 


To 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  goM^ 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

JOHN  KEAT8. 

John  Keats  was  bom  in  London,  Octobff 
1796,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  who  kt| 
livery  stable  at  Moorfidds.  He  received  hiic 
cation  at  Enfield,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  ' 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  Most  of  his  time^  h 
ever,  was  devoted  to  the  cultiv^on  of  his  Uta 
talents,  which  were  early  conspiciioiis.  I>niiq| 
apprenticeship,  he  made  and  careftilly  wrote  o 
literal  translation  of  Virgil's  ^jieid,  and  Uutn 
himself  also  in  some  knowledge  of  Gndt 
Italian.  One  of  his  earliest  frienidt  and  critiBi 
Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  being  shown  soom  d 
poetical  pieces,  was  struck,  he  saya,  with  thi  c 
bcrant  specimens  of  genuine  though  yoong  poi 
that  were  laid  before  him,  and  the  promise  cf  vk 
was  seconded  by  the  fine  fervid  oountenanec  flf 
writer.  In  1818  Keata  published  his  JLatjpi'f 
Poetic  BomcMce^  defective  in  many  parts,  hntcvi 
ing  rich  though  undisciplined  powers  of  iiM|i 
tion.  The  poem  was  criticised,  in  a  strain  of  e 
temptuous  severity,  by  the  Quarterly  Revievi  i 
such  was  the  sensitiveness  of  the  yoong  pQel-*fi 
ing  for  distinction,  and  flattensd  by  a  fev  pnv 
friends — ^that  the  critique  embittered  hii  oM* 
and  induced  a  &td  diaeue.    *  The  lint  flflbdii'' 
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It  wai  the  miifortime  of  Keata,  as  a  poet,  to  be 
either  eztnTagantly  praised  or  uniiiercifully  con- 
demned. The  former  was  owing  to  the  generous 
partialities  of  (Hendship,  somewhat  obtmsiTely  dis- 
played ;  the  latter,  in  some  degree,  to  resentment  of 
that  friendship,  connected  as  it  was  with  party  poli- 
tics and  peculiar  Tiews  of  society  as  wdl  as  of  poetry. 
In  the  one  case  hisybn/te,  and  in  the  other  his  tneriu, 
were  entirely  overlooked.  An  interral  of  more  than 
twenty  Tears  should  hare  dispelled  these  illusions 
and  prqudioes.  Keats  was  a  true  poet ;  he  had  the 
creatiTe  fancy,  the  ideal  enthusiasm,  and  the  nerrous 
susceptibility  of  the  poetical  temperament  If  we 
consider  his  extreme  youth  and  delicate  health,  his 
solitary  and  Interesting  self-instruction,  the  severity 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  his  hostile  and 
powerlbl  critics,  and,  above  all,  the  original  richness 
and  picturesqueness  of  his  conceptions  and  imagery, 
eren  when  they  run  to  waste,  he  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  young  self-taught  poets. 
Midiael  Bruce  or  Henry  Kirke  White  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  him :  he  is  mora  like 
the  Milton  of '  Lycidas,' or  the  Spenser  of  the  *  Tears 
of  the  Muses.'  What  easy,  finished,  statuesque 
beauty  and  classic  expression,  for  example,  are  dis- 
played in  this  picture  of  Saturn  and  Theal— 

[Sofum  emd  2%m.] 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom, 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  stari 

Bat  gray-haired  Saturn,  qaiet  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.    No  stir  of  air  was  then^ 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  dav 

Robs  one  light  seed  from  the  feathered  ^rass. 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 

Tfy  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade  :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Pressed  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Alone  the  margin  sand  large  footmarks  went 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  strayed, 
And  slept  there  since.    Upon  the  sodden  around 
His  old  ridiit  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsoeptrra ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed ; 
While  his  bowed  head  teemed  listening  to  the  earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

It  seemed  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place ; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touched  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 
She  was  a  goddess  of  the  infant  world ; 

§f  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 
ad  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair,  and  bent  his  neck ; 
Or  with  a  finger  stayed  Izion's  wheel. 
Her  ftuoe  was  laige  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx. 
Pedestaled  haply  in  a  palace  court. 
When  saM  looked  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 
But  oh  t  how  unlike  maible  was  that  faoe  1 
How  beautifril,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 

pb^hOs  sad  wiUflTt  ^  his  Don  Jnsn,  to  tbs  deslh  ef  the 


John  KestB,  wbo  wu  kflled  &fbj  one  orltlqas, 
Just  SB  he  resUy  prombsd  arniMthlng  great, 
If  not  InteIHgible,  without  Oreek 
OoBtriTed  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 
Mnoh  aa  they  might  hare  heen  rappoeed  to  spssk. 
Poor  fMk»w  I  Hto  was  an  untoward  fbte ; 
Tla  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  pattlolB, 
BhonU  let  itaalf  he  nnilbd  out  by  aa  irtialh 


Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self  1 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  rqgud. 

As  if  calamity  had  but  begun ; 

As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  davs 

Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 

Was,  with  its  stored  thunder,  labouring  up. 

One  hand  she  pressed  upon  that  aching  spot 

Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  then^ 

Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain ; 

The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 

She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 

Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spak« 

In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  oigan  tone ; 

Some  mourning  words,  iniidi  in  our  feeble  tongue 

Would  come  in  these  like  aooents — 0 1  how  frual. 

To  thai  laige  utterance  of  the  early  gods ! — 

'Saturn,  look  up!  though  wher^ore,  poor  old 

kingi 
I  cannot  sa^r,  "  0  wherefore  sleepest  thou  f " 
For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
Knows  thee  not  thus  afflicted  for  a  god ; 
And  ocean,  toe,  with  all  its  solemn  noise^ 
Has  from  ihj  sceptre  passed,  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  m^esty. 
Thy  tnunder,  conecious  of  the  new  command. 
Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house ; 
And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 
Scorches  and  bums  our  once  serene  domain. 
O  aching  time !  0  moments  big  as  years ! 
All,  as  ye  pass,  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth. 
And  press  it  so  upon  our  weaiy  griefa 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 
Saturn,  sleep  on  I  0,  thoughtless,  why  did  I 
Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude! 
Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes  I 
Saturn,  sleep  on!  while  at  thy  feet  1  weep.' 

As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer  night. 
Those  neen-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods. 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  bv  the  earnest  stan, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir. 
Save  firom  one  gradual  solituy  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  offj 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wa?e ; 
So  came  these  words  and  went 

The  antique  grace  and  solemnity  of  passages  like 
this  must  be  felt  by  every  reader  of  poetry.    The 
chief  defects  of  Keats  are  his  want  of  distinctness 
and  predsion,  and  the  carelessness  of  his  stele 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  even  afft'cfatlon  in 
his  disregard  of  order  and  regularity ;  and  lie  heaps 
up  images  and  conceits  in  audi  prorasion,  that  they 
often  form  grotesque  and  absurd  oombinatiuns,  which 
fhtigue  the  reader.    Deep  feeling  and  passion  are 
rarely  given  to  young  poets  redolent  of  ikncy  and 
warm  from  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  authora    The 
difficulty  with  which  Keats  had  mastered  the  dsssie 
mythology  gave  it  an  undue  importance  in  his  mind : 
a  more  peifeet  knowledge  would  have  harmonisvi! 
its  materials,  and  shown  him  the  beauty  of  chaste- 
ness  and  simplidty  of  style— the  last  but  the  greatest 
advantage  of  dassic  studies.     In  poets  like  Gray, 
Rogers,  and  Campbell,  we  see  the  ultimate  effects  of 
this  taste;  in  Keats  we  have  only  the  materials, 
unsdected,  and  often  shapeless.     His  imagination 
was  prolific  of  forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  hot 
the  judgment  was  wanting   to   symmetrise  and 
arrange  tliem,  assigning  to  each  its  due  propoitiofi 
and  its  proper  place.    His  fragments,  however,  are 
the  firagioMnts  of  true  genius—rich,  original,  and 
various  i  and  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  is  right  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  poems  of  Keats,  with  all  their  defects,  will 
be  the '  sure  companions  in  Add  and  grove'  of  those 
who  love  to  escape  *out  of  the  strife  of  coamioD- 
plaeei  Into  the  haven  of  lolitade  and  imagfaiatioD.' 
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[I%<  Ladff  Maddme  ai  her  JkmUomtJ} 
pnram  tha  *  Bve  of  81  AfMS.*] 

Oat  wmd  tlie  taper  as  the  hniried  in ; 
Iti  little  imoke  in  pallid  moonshine  died : 
She  dosed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  ahin 
To  spirits  of  the  air  and  visions  wide : 
No  uttered  sjllable,  or,  wo  betide  I 
But  to  her  heart  her  houi  was  Toluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  baUny  side ; 
As  though  a  tongneless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  rain,  and  die  heart^stifled  in  her  dell. 

A  easement  high  and  triple-arched  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  earren  imageries 
Of  fiiits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-gvMSi 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device 
Innumerable,  of  stains  and  splendid  dres. 
As  are  the  tiger^noth's  deep  damasked  wings ; 
And  In  the  midst,  'monff  thousand  heraldries^ 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblaxonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens 
and' ' 


YvIL  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintir  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline*s  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  ameUijst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  gloiy  like  a  saint : 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel  newlj  drest. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven ;  PorphTro  grew  faint : 
flOie  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

[^yBNi  U>  Pan.] 
*  [n«m  *  Aidjrmloii.'] 

O  thou  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang 

Twm  jagged  trui^  and  overshadoweth 

Eternal  tHkispers,  ^ooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 

Of  unseen  flowers  m  heavy  peaoefulness ; 

Who  lovest  to  see  the  hamaaiyads  dress 

Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 

And  through  whose  solemn  hours  dost  sit  and  hearken 

The  drsaiy  melody  of  bedded  reede— 

In  deeolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breedi 

The  pipy  hnnloek  to  strange  oveisrowth» 

Bethinking  thee  how  melancholy  loath 

Tbioa  wast  to  loee  fiur  Syrinx — do  thou  now. 

By  thv  love's  milky  brow, 

Ihr  all  the  trembling  maxes  that  she  iiDy 

Hiear  ui^  great  Pan  1 

O  tlMm  fat  whose  soul-soothing  quiet  turtles 
P— ion  their  voioss  oooingly  'mong  myrtles^ 
What  time  thou  wandeieet  at  eventide 
naoagh  tunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmessed  realms :  O  thou  to  whom 
Droad'leaved  flg-trses  even  now  foredoom 
TMr  ripened  fruitage ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Tbta  gMden  honeycombs ;  our  village  laas 
Tlieir  SuRst  blossomed  beans  and  poraied  oom; 
TIm  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unoonit 
To  sing  lor  tMe ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
tlMsr  summer  coolness ;  pent-up  butterflies 
'Bbtat  fredded  wings ;  yea,  the  ireeh  budding  year 
All  lis  eomidetien^— be  quickly  near. 
By  efwy  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine^ 
Olbrsster  divine  I 


Thou  to  whom  eveiy  &wn  and  nijr  flies 
plor  willing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
T^  squatted  hare  while  in  half-sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  predpiess  flit 
To  save  poor  Gunbkins  oom  the  ea^'s  maw  ; 
Or  hf  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewudered  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tisad  brsatUesB  loond  the  fipothy  aaia. 


And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  odls. 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping ; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fisntastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  ^e  crown 
With  silveiy  oak-apples,  and  fir  cones  brown«> 
B^  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring. 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  kingl 


0  hearkener  to  the  loud-dapping  sheais. 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleatinc :  winder  of  Uie  horn. 
When  snouted  wild  boars  routing  tender  com 
Ancer  our  huntsmen :  breather  round  our  farms. 
To  keep  off  mildews  and  all  weather  harms : 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds. 
That  come  a-«wooning  over  hollow  ground^ 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors : 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
T«eading  to  universal  knowledge    see. 
Great  son  of  Dxy  ope. 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows  I 

Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitaiy  thinkings ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven. 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain :  be  still  the  leaven, 
That,  spreadinc  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth. 
Gives  it  a  tou<£  ethereal — a  new  birth : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  dement  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknown — ^bnt  no  move :  we  humbW  ssrsi 
With  uplift  hands  our  fowheads  lowly  ■»*HHi^ 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending, 
Cmyure  thee  to  reodve  our  humble  Paan, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean  1 

OdeioaNMf^Miigak. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drank. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk: 
*Ils  not  througn  envy  of  thv  happy  lot 
But  beinff  too  happy  in  tny  happiness. 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dnrad  of  the  trees^ 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless 
ofsummer  in  full-throated 


0  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  oountiy  green. 

Dance  and  Provencal  song  and  sun-humt  mirth  t 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south. 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  midit  drink  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  wiUi  thee  fibde  away  into  the  forsst  dim : 

Fade  fhr  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  foiget 

What  thou  amonff  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
Tike  weariness,  the  lever,  and  the  fret 


Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  haue. 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies ; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-ejred  despairs ; 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-momnr. 

Away !  away  I  for  I  will  fly  to  thee 
Not  duuioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 

But  on  the  viewlsss  wings  of  Poesy, 
Thoo^  the  dull  biain  peiplexes  and  retards: 
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Alreadj  with  thee  1  tender  U  the  nicht, 
And  haplj  the  queen-moon  is  on  her  throne 
Cliuteied  around  by  all  her  stany  faji ; 
But  here  there  is  no  liffht, 
SaTe  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breeies  blown 
Through  Terduroua  Uooms  and  winding  moeaj 
waji. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  toft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs. 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  gnus,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eslantine ; 
Fast-fading  Tiolets  oorered  up  in  leares ; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose,  frill  of  dewy  wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eres. 

Darkling  I  listen ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  hare  been  haLT  in  lore  with  easeful  Death, 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  roused  rhyme. 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  erer  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  tnou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstacy  I 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  hare  ears  in  Tain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  Toice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  dm  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  selfeame  sons  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn  I  the  Terr  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self] 
Adieu!  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiring  elf. 
Adieu !  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  hill-stream, 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley's  glades : 
Was  it  a  vision  or  a  waking  dream? 
Fled  is  that  music : — do  I  wake  or  sleep  I 

2b  Autumn, 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness  I 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves 
run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage  trees, 
And  fill  all  frait  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd  and  plump  the  haiel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And^  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 
For  summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oi^  amid  thy  store ! 

Sometimes,  whoever  seeks  abrcMwl  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reapod  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  wnile  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider-press  with  patient  look, 
Thoa  watchest  the  last  ooiings,  hours  by  houn. 


Where  are  the  songs  of  spring  I    Ay,  when  are  i 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too. 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft  dying  day. 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hae ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  moan 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  booi 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  trebw  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  crofi, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  from  the  ski 

[On  First  Lookliif  into  CTh^snaa'S  Heoisr.] 
Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  oi  goM, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  sesn 

Round  many  westem  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Jlomer  ruled  as  his  demsi 

Yet  did  I  nerer  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bok 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  uf  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  hb  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortex,  when  with  eaele  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  aU  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

[Th«  numan  flcawma,] 
Four  seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year; 
There  are  four  Neasons  in  the  mind  of  man : 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fan^  clear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 
Spring's  honied  cud  of  youthful  thought  heloftt 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 
Is  nearest  unto  heaven :  quiet  coves 
His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  uingt 
He  furleth  close  ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idlenew — to  let  fair  thtnn 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  bruM. 
He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeaturs^ 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  naturo. 

[On  England.] 
Happy  is  England  !  1  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own ; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  bknt; 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  lauguishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne. 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  worldling  mesnt 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless  daughtos; 
Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me ; 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  <^l«i)gi«| : 
Yet  do  I  often  wannly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  sinpoi 
And  float  with  them  about  their  summer 


III 

sU 


LineM. 
C*  The  poet  Keata  wmlked  In  the  HIghlsiidB.  Ml  «A 
JoTOuaneM,  the  raptuiv,  of  the  jrounir  ITnii— an,  hatt 
hallowed  pleasure  of  the  aoul  which,  in  Ita  fainaaw.  b 
pain.  The  following  extract  of  »  paem,  not  poMfiAai 
worka,  prorea  hia  intensity  of  feelhig,  •vca  to  tts  As* 
madneaa.  It  was  written  whOa  on  hia  jouiuey,  sbm  ^Iw 
pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of  Buma,  mC  few  the  fum  d 
world,  but  aa  a  record  for  hlmaelf  of  the  lanper  sf  libsito 
the  time.  It  Is  a  aura  index  to  the  more  aatfaoi  toaHi  ta 
character ;  but  Keata,  neither  In  writing  nor  In  ivaak^li 
affect  a  aentiment— his  sentle  apirit  knew  doI  how  umm 
MV—Wem  Montktp  Mt^foxim,  laSC] 

There  is  a  charm  in  footing  slow 

Across  a  silent  plain. 
Where  patriot  battle  haa  besD  feoghL 

Where  gloiyhMi  the  giiii:     ^^ 
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Thn%  is  ft  plMwure  od  the  heftth^ 
Where  Draide  old  hare  been. 

Where  mealies  gnj  h»Te  ruetled  bjt 
And  swept  the  nettles  green : 

There  is  ft  joj  in  ereij  spot, 
Mftde  known  in  dftjs  of  old. 

New  to  the  feet,  ftlthongh  each  tale 

A  hundzed  times  be  told. 
•  •  • 

Aj,  if  ft  mftdmftn  could  hftre  leftTt 

To  MSI  ft  heftlthful  dfty. 
To  tell  lus  foreheftd*s  swoon  ftad  iftlnl 

When  fiist  bc^gsa  decftj. 

One  hour  half  idiot  he  standi 

By  mossy  wfttsrtdl. 
But  in  the  rvj  next  he  leads 

His  loal's  memoriaL 
He  reads  it  on  the  mountain's  heSghti 

Where  chance  he  maj  eit  down 
UpMi  roush  maible  diadem— 

Thftt  hilrs  etemftl  crown  t 
Yet  be  his  anchor  e*er  lo  fast» 

Room  is  there  for  a  prajer. 
That  man  mar  nerer  lose  his  mind 

On  mountain!  black  and  bare. 
That  he  may  straj,  league  after  league^ 

Some  great  birUtplaoe  to  find, 
And  keep  his  rision  clear  from  eped:, 
inward  sight  unblindt 


Bb  Bxgirald  Hbbeb,  bishop  of  Calcutta,  wis 
boiB  April  81, 1783,  at  Malpas  in  Cheshire,  where 
his  fiither  had  a  liyiog.  In  his  eeTenteenth  year 
he  was  admitted  of  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  dsssical  at- 
tdnments.  In  180S  he  obtained  the  uniyersi^r  prise 
for  Latin  hexameters,  his  subject  being  the  Varmem 
Seodaart.  Apply ing  himself  to  English  Terse,  Heber, 
in  1808)  composed  his  poem  of  PaJeUme,  which 
has  been  considered  the  oest  prize  poem  tiie  uni- 
Terdty  has  erer  produced.  Farts  of  it  were  set  to 
music ;  and  it  had  an  exteosiTo  sale.  Frerioos  to 
its  redtatlon  in  the  theatre  of  the  uniyersity,  the 
young  author  read  it  to  Sir  Welter  Scott,  then  on  a 
Tisit  to  Oxford;  snd  Scott  obserred,  that  in  the 
Teraes  on  Solomon's  temple,  one  striking  drcum- 
•tance  had  escaped  him — ^namely,  that  no  tools  were 
used  in  its  construction.  Reginald  retired  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  returned 
with  the  beautifbl 


He  has  also  giyen  a  striking  sketch  of  the  Drueee, 
the  hardy  mountain  race  descended  from  the  Cni* 


No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderone  axes  rung ; 
I^  some  tall  palm  the  mystio  £sbrie  sprung, 
^csilenosl 


His  pictore  of  Palestine,  in  its  now  fellea  and  deso- 
late states  is  pathetic  and  beautiftil  :— 

Reft  of  thy  eons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn^ 
Ifottm*  widowed  queen  1  fonotten  Sion,  mourn ! 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne, 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone? 
While  suns  unblessed  their  angzy  lustre  fling, 
And  warworn  pilgrims  seek  the  scsnty  spring! 
When  now  thy  pomp,  which  kina  with  envy  viewed  t 
Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  Uiose  kings  subdued  1 
No  martial  myriads  master  in  thy  gate ; 
No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  templo  wait ; 
No  prophet'bards,  the  slitterinc  courts  among, 
Waie  the  full  lyre,  and  swell  uie  tide  of  song : 
But  lawless  Force,  and  meagre  Want  are  therai 
And  the  quick-daiiinc  ejre  of  restless  Feary 
While  cold  Oblirion,^mid  thy  ruins  laid. 
Folds  his  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade. 


Fierce,  hardy,  proud,  in  conscious  freedom  bold, 
Thoee  stormy  seats  the  warrior  Druses  hold ; 
From  Norman  blood  their  lofty  line  they  traos^ 
Their  lion-courage  proTes  their  generous  race. 
They,  only  they,  while  all  around  them  kneel 
In  sullen  homage  to  the  Thraciaa  steel. 
Teach  their  pale  despot's  waning  moon  to  fear 
The  patriot  terrors  <u  the  mountain  spear. 
Yes,  yalorous  chiefs,  while  yet  your  sabres  ihliM^ 
The  natire  guard  of  feeble  Palestine, 
0,  erer  thus,  by  no  yain  boast  dismayed. 
Defend  the  birthright  of  the  cedar  shade  I 
What  though  no  more  for  you  the  obedient  gale 
Swells  the  white  boeom  of  the  Tjrrian  sail ; 
Though  now  no  more  your  clittenng  marts  unfold 
Sidonian  dyes  and  Lusitanian  gold ; 
Though  not  for  you  the  jpale  and  sickly  bUt* 
Foigets  the  light  in  Ophu^s  wealthy  caye ; 
Yet  yours  the  lot,  in  proud  contentment  blsst| 
Where  cheerful  labour  leads  to  tranquil  rest. 
No  robber-rage  the  ripening  harvest  knows ; 
And  unrsstruned  the  generous  yintage  flows: 
Nor  lees  your  sons  to  manliest  deeds  aspire ; 
And  Asia's  mountains  glow  with  Spartan  fire. 

So  when,  deep  sinking  in  the  rosy  main, 
The  western  sun  forsakes  the  Syrian  pl^n. 
His  watery  rays  refracted  lustre  shed. 
And  pour  their  latest  light  on  Carmid's  head. 

Yet  shinee  your  praise,  amid  surroundii»  glooOy 
As  the  lone  lamp  tnat  trembles  in  the  tomb ; 
For  few  the  souls  that  spurn  a  tyiaot's  chain. 
And  small  the  bounds  of  freedom's  scanty  leign. 

While  his  poem  of  *  Palestine*  was  imiyenally 
admired,  and  all  lodred  forward  to  the  maXmtty  m 
a  genius  so  rich  in  promise,  Heber  continued  hia 
studies  with  unabated  industry.  He  made  oonridcnr- 
aUe  progress  in  mathematics  and  in  the  hi^iar 
daarica.  In  1805  he  took  his  degree  of  &  A.,  and 
tlie  same  year  gained  the  price  for  the  Bnglish 
essay ;  the  subject,  Thg  Smue  of  Hcmowr,  He  was 
dected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls  college,  and 
soon  after  went  abroad,  trayelllng  oyer  G^rmanr, 
Russia,  and  the  Crimea.  On  his  return  he  took 
his  d^free  of  A.  BL  at  Oxford.  He  appeared  Hfltsk 
as  a  poet  in  1809,  his  subject  being  Europe,  ot  Lmm 
on  tie  iVesenf  War,  The  struggle  in  Spain  formed 
the  predominating  theme  of  Heber^s  poem.  He  was 
now  preeented  to  the  liying  of  Hodnet ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  married  Amelia,  daughter  of  Dr 
Shifdey,  dean  of  St  Asaph.  The  duties  of  a  parish 
pastor  were  discharged  by  Heber  with  unosten- 
tatious fidelity  and  application.  He  also  appUed 
hii  yigorous  intellect  to  the  study  of  dlyinitj,  and 
in  1815  preadied  the  Bampton  Lecture,  the  sulgeel 
selected  oy  him  for  a  course  of  sermons  being  the 
Bersonalilgr  and  Ofi&oe  of  the  Christian  Comforter. 
He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Qnarterlj 
Reyiew;  and  in  188S  he  wrote  a  copious  life  ii 
Jeremj  Taylor,  and  a  reyiew  of  his  writings  for 
a  complete  edition  of  Taylor's  works.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected,  by  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  preacher  to  their  society.  Here  he  had  diain« 
bers  in  London,  an  addition  of  about  £600  to  his 
yearly  income,  and  his  duty  was  only  preaching 
thirteen  sermons  in  the  year.  An  ofi&oe  so  honour- 
able, firom  tiie  high  character  and  talento  of  the 
electors,  and  the  eminent  persons  by  whom  it  haa 
been  hdd,  is  usually  considered  a  stepping-stone  to 
a  bishopric.  To  this  honour  in  its  highest  fonn^ 
that  of  a  spiritusl  peer  of  the  realm— Heber  might 
now  have  looked  forward  with  oonfldence ;  but  a 
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lU  meteor  glare  ft  tenfold  loette  g»Te 
On  the  long  minor  of  the  ntn  wftTe  ; 
While  ita  bleat  beams  a  eunlike  heat  iappl7» 
Warm  every  cheek,  and  dance  in  evtoy  ere-^ 
To  them  alone — ^for  Mieraim's  wiiaid  tnm 
InToke  for  light  their  monster-gode  in  Tain ; 
Clonds  heaped  on  douda  their  struggling  ncht  oQnfiM^ 
And  tenfold  darkness  broods  above  their  line. 
Yet  on  they  fare  by  reckless  rengeanoe  led« 
And  range  unconscious  through  uie  ocean's  bed ; 
Till  midway  now — that  strange  and  fieiy  form 
Showed  his  dread  visage  lightaiinc  through  tiie  storm ; 
With  withering  splendour  blasted  all  their  micht, 
And  brake  their  chariot  wheels,  and  maned  their 

ooursen'  flight. 
'  Fly,  Misraim,  fly  I'    The  ravenous  floods  thej  see^ 
And,  fiercer  than  the  floods,  the  Deity. 
'  Fly,  Misraim,  fly !'    From  Edom's  coral  strand 
Again  the  prophet  stretched  his  dreadful  wand. 
With  one  wild  ctash  the  thundering  waters  sweepi 
And  all  is  waves— a  dark  and  lonely  deep ; 
Tet  e'er  those  lonely  waves  such  murmurs  past, 
As  mortal  wailing  swelled  the  nif htlv  blast. 
And  strange  and  sad  the  whispenng  breeMS  bora 
Hie  groans  of  Egypt  to  Arabia's  shore. 

Oh  t  welcome  came  the  mom,  where  Israel  stood 
In  truatleas  wonder  by  the  avenging  flood ! 
Oh  I  welcome  came  the  cheeifiil  mom,  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below  1 
The  mangled  limbs  of  men--the  broken  ear— > 
A  few  sad  relies  of  a  nation's  war ; 
Alas,  how  few  1    Then,  soft  as  EUm's  well. 
The  predoos  tears  of  new-bom  freedom  feU. 
And  he,  whose  hardened  heart  alike  had  home 
The  house  of  bondage  and  the  oppressor's  soom. 
The  stttbbem  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdaed. 
In  faltering  accents  sobbed  his  gratitude, 
nU  kindling  into  warmer  seal,  around 
The  virgin  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound ; 
And  in  fieroe  joy,  no  more  by  doubt  snpprest. 
The  struggling  spirit  throbbed  in  Miriam's  breast. 
She,  withbare  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  sky 
The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eye. 
Poured  on  the  winds  of  heaven  her  wild  sweet  harmony. 
'  Where  now,'  she  sang, '  the  tall  E^ptian  spear  I 
On's  snnlike  shield,  and  Zoan's  diariot,  where  I 
Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread. 
Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphM  1' 
And  every  pause  between,  as  Miriam  sang. 
From  tribe  to  tribe  the  martial  thunder  rang. 
And  loud  and  &r  their  stormy  chorus  spread— 
^Shouty  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphedP 

Bynmd — FifUenih  Sundaff  afUr  TrmUff. 

Lo,  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

How  their  leaves  instraction  yield  1 

Hark  to  Nature's  lesson,  given 

Bj  the  blessed  birds  of  heaven ! 

Everr  bush  and  tufted  tree 

Warbles  sweet  philosophy : 

*  Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow : 

God  provideth  for  the  morrow  1 

Say,  with  ridier  crimson  riows 
Tlie  kingly  mantle  than  Uie  roeet 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholeeome  fan 
Tlum  we  poor  citisens  of  airt 
Bams  nor  hoarded  grain  have  we^ 
Yet  we  carol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow: 
God  provideth  for  the  monow  1 

One  there  lives,  whose  guardian  <J0 
Guides  our  humble  destinv ; 
One  there  lives,  who,  Lord  of  all. 
Keeps  our  feathers  lest  thsy  fidL 


Pass  we  blithely  then  the  time, 
Feariess  of  the  snare  and  lime. 
Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  sorrow: 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow  I* 

Mit$umarp  ffynuL 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains^ 
From  India's  coral  strand. 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river. 
From  many  a  balmy  plain, 
The^  call  us  to  deUver 
Their  land  from  error's  chain. 

What  though  the  spicy  breesea 
Blow  soft  on  Ceylon's  isle. 
Though  every  prospect  pleases. 
And  only  man  is  vile ; 
In  vain,  with  lavish  kindness. 
The  fifis  of  God  are  strown. 
The  Heathen,  in  his  blindness. 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone. 

Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high ; 
Shall  we  to  man  benightwi 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  f 
Salvation !  Oh,  salvation  I 
The  joyful  sound  proclaim, 
Till  each  remotest  nation 
Has  learned  Messiah's  name. 

[From  BiOop  ffeber't  /oMmol.] 

If  thou  wert  by  my  ride,  my  love^ 
How  fast  would  evening  £ul 

In  ^een  Bengala's  pidmy  grove, 
Listening  uie  nigntin^Ue ! 

If  thou,  mpr  love,  wert  by  my  ride. 

My  babies  at  my  knee, 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  seat 


I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray. 

When  on  our  deck  reclinM, 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay, 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide. 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam 

I  miss  thee  from  my  ride. 

I  ■PfMul  D>7  books,  my  pencil  try, 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 
But  miss  thy  kmd  approving  eye^ 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

But  when  of  mom  or  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  fiur. 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Tlien  on !  then  on  1  where  duty  leadi| 

My  course  be  onward  still ; 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meadi. 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hilL 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates, 

Nor  wild  Malwah  detain ; 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  western  main. 

ThT  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  mjf 

Across  the  dark-blue  sea: 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  li^t  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee  1 
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Our  tasl  is  done ! — on  Gnnga's  breut 

The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest ; 

And,  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bough^ 

Our  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 

With  furled  sail  and  painted  side, 

Behold  the  tiny  fri^te  ride : 

Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleain% 

The  Moslem's  savouxy  supper  steams ; 

While  all  apart,  beneath  tne  wood. 

The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come,  walk  with  me  the  jungle  throogh-* 
If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true. 
Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rude, 
The  tiger  holds  its  solitude ; 
Now  (taught  by  recent  harm  to  shoii 
The  thunders  of  the  English  gun) 
A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen, 
Returns  to  scare  the  Tillage  green. 
Come  boldly  on ;  no  renomed  snaka 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake — 
Child  of  the  sun,  he  lores  to  lie 
'Midst  nature's  embeis,  paivhed  and  dry, 
Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid. 
The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade ; 
Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe, 
Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  Death. 
Come  on  ;  yet  pause  I    Behold  us  now 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough. 
Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom. 
Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom  ;i 
And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 
Of  flagrant  tree  and  giant  flower — 
The  ceiba'e  crimson  pomp  displayed 
O'er  the  broad  plantain's  humbler  shade, 
And  dusk  anana's  prickly  glade ; 
While  o'er  the  brake,  so  wUd  and  fair. 
The  betel  wares  his  crest  in  air ; 
With  pendant  train  and  rushing  wingi, 
Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs ; 
And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes,' 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ara  prize. 
So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod. 
Our  English  fairies  nerer  trod  I 
Yet  who  in  Indian  bowers  has  stood, 
But  thought  on  England's  *  good  greenwood  f 
And  blesMd,  beneath  the  palmy  uiade^ 
Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade ; 
And  breathed  a  prayer  (how  oft  in  nin  I) 
To  gaie  upon  her  oi^  again  t 
A  truce  to  thought — the  jackal's  cry 
Resounds  like  sylran  re^ir ; 
And  through  the  trees  yon  uiling  ray 
Will  scantiy  serre  to  guide  our  way. 
Tet  mark,  as  fade  the  upper  skies. 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes — 
Before,  beside  us,  and  abore, 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  lore. 
Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring. 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring ; 
While  to  this  cooler  air  oonfest, 
The  broad  dhatura  bares  her  breast, 
Of  fragrant  scent  and  rixgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night  I 
Still  as  we  pass,  in  softened  hum 
Along  the  breezy  allers  come 
The  rillage  song,  the  horn,  the  drum : 
Still  as  we  pass,  from  bush  and  brier 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  Irre ; 
And  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  1 


1  A  ihrub  whoaa  deep 
the  ganaiom,  and  thsnoe 
•Tbe 


flowers  rery  madi 
ths  Indisa  (■aaiiiin. 


I  know  that  soul-entrancing  swell. 
It  it— it  must  be^Philomel ! 
Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeze, 
The  flashes  of  the  summer  sky 
AMume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 
Ton  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream, 
¥tom  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam ; 
And  we  must  early  sleep,  to  find 
Betimes  the  morning's  healthy  wind. 
But  oh !  with  thankful  hearts  oonfesi 
E'en  here  there  may  be  happiness ; 
And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  f^ran 
His  peace  on  earth-^iis  hope  of  heaTsn. 

CBABUES  WOLTB. 

The  Bet.  Cbablkb  Woltb  (1791-1823),  a  natire 
of  Dublin,  may  be  said  to  hare  earned  a  literary 
immortality  by  one  short  poem,  and  that  copied, 
with  oonaiderable  doaeness,  from  a  proae  aoouunt 
of  the  inddent  whidi  it  relalea.  Reading  in  the 
£dinbiii|(fa  Annual  Register  a  description  of  the 
death  ai»d  iotemient  of  &r  John  Moore  on  the  battle- 
Add  of  Coninna,  this  amiaUe  young  poet  turned  it 
into  Terse  with  sndi  taste,  patboe,  and  eren  subli- 
mity, that  his  imem  haa  obtained  an  imperiahahle 
place  in  our  Uteratuie.  The  rabject  was  attractive 
— the  death  of  a  brare  and  popubr  general  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  his  bnrisl  by  his  oompanioos  in 
anna— and  Hie  poet  liimeelf  dying  when  youngt  be- 
lored  and  lamented  by  hie  fHendt,  gare  additional 
interest  to  the  production.  The  ode  was  pahlislwd 
anonymously  in  an  Irish  newspaper  in  181 7,  and  was 
ascribed  to  rarioos  authors ;  Shelley  consideriag  it 
not  unlike  a  first  dranght  hy  OunpML  In  1841  it 
waa  daimed  by  a  Scottish  student  and  teacher,  who 
ungenerously  and  dishonestly  eonght  to  pluck  the 
laiud  from  the  grare  of  its  owner.  The  friends  of 
WoUb  came  forward,  and  establiahed  hia  right  be- 
yond any  frirther  question  or  oontrorersy ;  and  the 
new  daimant  waa  forced  to  confess  his  imposture, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  his  contrition  for  his 
misoondnct  Fame,  like  weilth,  is  sometimes  par- 
sued  with  unprincipled  ooretonsness ;  but,  unless 
directed  by  proper  motires,  the  chase  is  nerer 
honourable,  and  rery  sddom  safe.  T%e  great  duties 
of  life— its  moral  fedings  and  prindplee — ai«  some- 
thing more  important  than  eren  the  brightest 
wru^hs  of  fiune  I  Wolfe  was  a  curate  in  the  esta- 
bUshed  church,  and  died  of  consumption.  His  lite- 
rary remains  hare  been  published,  with  an  interest- 
ing memoir  of  his  life  br  Archdeacon  HuaseU,  one 
of  his  early  college  friends. 


Hke  Bwiai  ^fSk  Jokm  Moem, 

Kot  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  fiuwwell  shot 
O'er  the  grare  where  our  hero  we ' 


We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  nighty 
The  sods  with  our  baronets  turning. 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 
And  the  huttem  dimly  burning. 


Ko  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 
Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  Mm ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  doak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  ws  steadfastly  gased  on  the  Uct  that 
And  we  bitterly  Uiought  of  the  morrow. 


dead, 
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We  tkou^t,  M  we  hollowed  his  daitow  bed« 

And  imonihed  down  hii  lonelj  pillow, 
ThU  the  foe  mnd  the  itranger  would  tread  o'er  his 
hnd. 

And  we  far  awaj  on  the  billow ! 

Liditlj  thejrni  talk  <tf  the  tpirit  that'i  gone^ 

And  o'er  hi«  cold  aihei  upbraid  him— 
Bnt  little  he'll  reck,  if  thef  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  gra?e  where  a  Briton  hae  laid  him. 

Bit  half  of  our  -heaTj  taak  was  done, 
When  the  dock  itnick  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  waa  fullenlj  firing. 

Skwly  and  ladly  we  laid  him  down, 
Fkom  the  field  of  his  fame  fireeh  and  goiy ; 

Wf  earred  not  a  line,  and  we  raited  not  a  etooe— 
Bttt  we  IflA  him  alone  with  his  gloryl 

Ths  pMMge  in  the  Edinburgh  Ammal  Register 
(ll06)oa  which  Wolfe  founded  his  ode  is  as  fol- 
bvi:— ' 8tr  John  Moore  had  often  said  that  if  he 
iM  ktlled  in  battle,  he  wished  to  be  buried  where 
hi  felL  The  body  was  removed  at  midnight  to  the 
dlidel  of  Coronna.  A  graTe  was  dug  for  him  on 
Ihi  nuBpaiti  there  bj  a  bodj  of  the  9th  regiment, 
d»  udea-de-camp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin 
eoald  be  procured,  and  the  officers  of  his  staff 
vmpped  the  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  military 
fkuL  and  blankets.  The  interment  was  hastened ; 
ftr  about  eight  in  the  morning  some  firing  was 
hwd,  and  tiSs  officers  feared  that  if  a  serious  attack 
made,  they  iJiould  be  ordered  away,  and  not 
to  pay  him  their  last  duty.  The  officers  of 
kb  ftmily  bore  him  to  the  grare ;  the  ftineral  ser- 
ilet  was  read  by  the  chai^aki ;  and  the  corpse  was 
Wiwcd  with  earth.' 

Song, 

Oh  say  not  that  my  heart  is  cold 

To  aoght  that  once  could  warm  it ; 
That  Nature's  form,  so  dear  of  old. 

No  mors  has  power  to  charm  it ; 
Or  that  the  ungenerous  world  can  chill 

One  glow  of  fond  emotion 
For  those  who  made  it  dearer  still. 

And  shared  my  wild  doYotion. 

StiU  oft  those  solemn  scenes  I  riew 

In  rapt  and  dreamy  sadness ; 
Oft  took  on  those  who  lored  them  too 

With  Fancy's  idle  gladness ; 
Again  I  longed  to  riew  the  light 

In  Nature's  features  glowing. 
Again  to  tread  the  mountain's  height, 

And  taste  the  soul's  o'erflowing. 

Sism  duty  rose,  and  frowning  flung 

His  leaden  chain  around  me  ; 
With  iron  look  and  sullen  tongue 

He  muttered  as  he  bound  me : 
*  The  mountain  breeze,  the  boundless  hearen. 

Unfit  for  toil  the  creature ; 
Tliese  for  the  free  alone  are  given — 

But  iriiat  have  slares  with  Nature!' 

The  aboTe  Terses  were  written  while  Wolfe  attended 
tte  nniTersity  of  Dublin,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
tiished  himsdC  In  1817  be  took  orders,  and  was 
list  curate  of  Ballydog,  in  Tyrone,  and  afterwards 
of  DoDoufl^unore.  His  incessant  attention  to  his 
datiea,  in  a  wild  and  scattered  parish,  not  only 
qitnehed  Ida  poetical  enthusiasm,  but  hurried  him 
to  ao  vntiine^  graYei 


Song, 

[The  fallowing  pethetio  lyrio  Is  sdapCed  to  the  Iridi  air 
Qrammaehree.  Wolfe  nid  be  oo  one  occsdoii  muit  the  air 
OTer  and  oner  till  he  hunt  into  a  flood  of  tean.  In  whldi  mood 
he  oompooed  the  •oog.J 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  hare  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ;    • 
But  I  foKot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  £ou  couldst  mortal  be : 
It  nerer  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last. 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more  I 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  thins  'twill  smile  asain ; 
And  still  the  thousht  I  will  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  xain  I 
But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may. 

Sweet  Mary !  thou  art  dead  I 

If  thou  wouldst  stay  e'en  as  thou  art. 

All  cold  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  haye  been  I 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  1  haTt^ 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  graTO-^ 

And  I  am  now  alone ! 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart. 

In  thinking  too  of  thee : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before. 
As  fancy  never  could  hare  drawn. 

And  never  can  restore ! 

BEBBERT  KNOWLB8. 

Herbert  Knowlbs,  a  natire  of  Canterbury  (1798- 
1817),  produced,  when  a  youth  (^  eighteen,  the 
following  fine  religious  stanzas,  which,  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Quarterly  Reriew,  soon  obtained 
general  circulation  and  celebrity :  they  hare  much 
of  the  steady  faith  and  derotional  earnestness  of 
Cowper. 

Lines  written  in  the  Ckwr^yard  of  JUekmand,  Torhkin, 

It  is  good  for  US  to  he  here :  if  thoa  wilt,  let  us  make  here 
three  teheniMdee ;  one  fM*  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one 

for  BUa&— ATott/UM,  zriL  4. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here. 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build — but  for  whom  f 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  ere  that  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  f     Ah  no  I 
AflTrighted,  he  shrinketh  away ; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  small  narrow  care,  and,  begirt  with  cold  clay. 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty !    Ah  no  !  she  forsets 
The  charms  which  ithe  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore, 
For  the  smoothness  it  held  or  the  tint  which  it  woce. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 
The  trappings  which  diien  tne  proud  I 

Alas  !  they  are  all  laid  aside. 
And  here's  neither  drew  nor  adornments  allowed. 
But  the  long  winding-sheet  and  the  fringe  of  the 
Rhmud. 
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To  Rlch«  t     Alu !  'tia  id  rain  ; 
Wlia  hid  ill  their  tumt  ban  been  hid  ; 

The  treiwutw  «re  KjuuiJeieil  i^^in  ; 
And  hen  in  the  gnig  tit  mil  meUli  totini 
But  tht  tiuMl  thM  ihinei  on  (he  ilu-k  coffin  lid. 

To  the  plrwnmi  which  Mirth  am  tSoii, 
The  revel,  the  Imueh,  ind  (hejeerl 

Ah[  here  id  apfentiful  bmrd! 
But  the  J!;umii  ore  all  muto  u  their  pitiful  cheer, 
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'ereUei 


Shall  we  build  to  AfTertion  and  Lots  ( 
Ah  no  i  tfacy  hare  withered  and  died. 

Or  fled  with  the  rpirit  abore. 
Friendu,  brothen,  and  liitan  &re  laid  side  \>j  ride. 
Yet  none  hmre  Miluted,  and  uddo  have  replied. 

Unto  sorrow! — the  Dead  cannot  gricre: 


Not* 


-iKhn, 


1  itwifa 


lid  re 


Peace  I  peace  ii  the  w 
Unto  Death,  to  who 
for  hii  empire 


a  knowr 


iwt 


White,  to  an  earlj  graT«.  He  wu  born  in  the  jcar 
1799,  at  Muirhouw,  in  the  pariah  of  EaB^hao, 
Kenfrewahire,  and  after  the  tuoal  iattnaiaa  ia 


And  bere 

Beneiitb  the  cold  dead,  and  around  the  dark  atone, 
Are  the  aij^a  of  a  aceptre  (liat  none  ma;  dinown. 

The  lirft  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 
And  took  for  the  tleeneni  around  ui  to  rlw  ! 

The  Mcoiid  to  Fiiiih,  which  iiiaurca  it  fulfilled ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  ^rreat  lacrifice, 
\^'bo  bequeathed  ua  them  both  when  He  roae  to  the 
akiee. 


In  1837  appeared  ■  rclitnoua  pnem  in  blank  verse, 
entitled  Tlu  Ceurtt  of  Timt,  by  RonEBT  Pollok, 
whii^  apeedily  roee  to  great  popularity.  Mpecially 
among  the  nionj  lerioui  and  diaaentinK  claiiLi  ' 
Scotland.  T)te  author  wai  a  ynung  licentiate  of 
ScotCiih  Sorcaiion  church,  iinny  who  acarcel;  e 
looked  into  modern  poetry  wcro  tempted  to  yieruae 
a  work  whicli  embodied  their  favourite  Iheolngit^ 
tenet*,  aet  off  with  the  gracea  of  poetical  fanty  and 
deacriptinn  ;  while  to  the  ordinary  readere  of  Ima- 
ginative literature,  the  poem  had  force  and  originality 
enough  to  challenge  in  attentive  pcniaaL  The 
'  Courw  of  Time '  ia  a  long  poem,  eitcnding  ■  ' 
booka,  written  in  a  alyle  that  tomctimea  imiu 
lofty  marrh  of  Milton,  and  at  other  time*  reaemblea 
that  of  Blair  and  Young.  The  object  of  the  poet  ii 
to  deacribc  the  apirilual  life  anil  de*tinj  of  man ; 
and  he  varica  hi*  religion*  ippi'uialiona  with  cpiao- 
dical  picturei  and  narrative*,  to  illiutratc  the  effect* 
of  virtue  or  vice.  The  aentinienU  of  the  author  are 
atrongly  Calviiiiitic,  and  in  thia  respect,  a*  well  a* 
in  a  certain  crude  ardour  of  imagination  and  devo- 
tional enthusium,  the  poem  rcniiiida  ui  of  the  atyle 
of  Milton'a  cariy  proac  treatinei.  It  ia  often  harali. 
turgid,  and  vehement,  and  deformed  by  a  gloomy 
piety  which  repel*  thu  reader  in  apite  of  the  many 
■plcndid  paaaagea  and  iitiHgi-a  that  are  acattereil 
throughout  tlie  work.  Willi  uiuL'h  uf  the  aplrit  and 
theopiniona  of  Cuwper,  I'ollok  wanted  hia  taate  and 
hi*  refliienicnt.  Time  might  have  mellowed  the 
fhiita  of  hia  geniue  ;  fur  certjunly  the  deaign  of  auch 
an  extenaire  poem,  and  the  poeaeaaion  of  a  poetical 
diclion  (o  copioui  and  energetic,  by  a  young  man 
Teared  in  cireumilaDcc*  by  no  mean*  favourable  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  literary  tute.  indiute  remark- 
■hle  Intelluctual  power  aod  detenninatiDn  of  cha- 1 

Botet  FoUok  * 


MM  Mulrhooag,  the  BMMeose  of  PalLA  ta  nijknl 

country  avhoola,  w*a  aent  to  the  uuivernty  of  Gl» 

gow.     He  atudiiid  five  yean  in  the   divinity  tail 

under  ])r  Dick.     Some  lime  after  lesving  nJh|a 

he  wrote  a  aeries  uf    Tola  of  lie   Osmuatn,  k 

proae,   which   Here  publiahcd    anonymouilj.      Hk 

application  to  hi*  atuiliea  brought  on  aymptDotfrf   j 

pulmonary   diaeuae.  and  ahortly   after   be  bad  ■>■ 

eeived  hia  licenie  to  preach,  in  the  iprini-  el  IttT. 

'a*  too  apparent  that  hia  health  wai  in  a  fM- 

nua  aud  dangerous   atate.     Thl*  lendeiKy  «■ 

furtlicr  cunflrmed  by  the  compoaitioo  of  hi*  part 

poem,  which  wa«  publiahed  by  !i(r  Btackwuod  tf   ' 

Edinburgh  about  the  time  that  the  author  waa  i^ 

mittod  to  the  aacred  office  fur  which  he  •■*  ta  wall    , 

quatifltd.   The  greaterpartof  theiunimer  waaiftM    i 

by  I'ollok  under  the  roof  uf  a  ckrii^  fHcnd,  lb    '■ 

Dr  Belfrage  of  Slateford,  wliere  every  mHM 

tried  for  the  mtoration  of  hi*  beallb.    It) 

aymptonia,  however,  continued  nnabatrd.  ud  tkt 


I  deittned,  like  Bmrj  Kirke 


igh  hia  ahort  life,  a*  he  waa  worthy  of  Ik 

^»t  treatment,  nlwaya  to  find  it.'  Tfae  nmenV    | 

be  aaid  of  hia  kindred  geniu*,  Pollok.     HI*  portrT    | 

and  hi*  worth  had  raiaed  him  up  a  hoat  of  ffaod  aM    i 

steady  friend*,  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  Dootri- 

'  ite  to  hia  comfort  or  relief.     Having  taken  kli 

iparture  for  London,  accompanied  b*  a  aiiter,  N- 

lok  va*  received  into  the  house  of  Mr  Rrie,  tka 

Iff  of  London.     An  immediate  tenioval  to  tbt 

south-veit  of  England  was  prononnced  neeuatTT. 

id  the  poet  went  to  reside  at  Shirley  CooiiaiK 

■ai  Southampton.      The  milder  ur  of  tfail  plva 

effected  no  improvement,  and  after  lingning  oa  t 

few  week*.  Poliok  died  on  the  ITth  ot  Sepmbi 

1S3T.    The  *ame  year  had  vitoened  hi*  adnol  H 

1  preacher  aud  a  poet,  and  hi*  untimely  death.    1W 

Courte  of  Time,'  however,  continued  to  be  a  pofo- 

lar  poem,  and  ha*  gone  through  eighteen  editioM. 

while  the  inl(;re*t  of  the  public  in  ita  author  ha*  U 

to  a  memoir  of  hia  life,  publiahed  in  IBM.    I^M 

waa  interred  in  the  charchyard  at  UiUbiaok,  lli 
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pariih  in  which  Shirley  Common  is  situated,  and 
some  of  his  admirers  have  erected  an  obelisk  of 
granite  to  point  out  the  poet's  grave. 

[Lwc] 

Hul  love,  first  love,  thou  word  that  sums  all  blissi 

The  sparkling  cream  of  all  Time's  blessednsssi 

The  silken  down  of  happiness  complete  I 

IKsoecner  of  the  ripest  grapes  of  joy 

She  gathered  and  selected  with  her  hand. 

All  finest  relishes,  all  fairest  sights. 

All  rarsst  odours,  all  divinest  sounds. 

All  thoughts,  all  feelings  dearest  to  the  soul : 

And  brought  the  holy  mixture  home,  and  filled 

The  heart  with  all  superlatives  of  bliss. 

But  who  would  that  expound,  which  words  transcends, 

Must  talk  in  vain.    Behold  a  meeting  scene 

Of  early  love,  and  thence  infer  its  worth. 

It  was  an  eve  of  autumn's  holiest  mood. 
The  corn-fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light. 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand  ; 
And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly.    Nature  seemed 
In  silent  contemplation  to  adore 
Its  Maker.    Now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  firom  its  fellows,  rustlii^  to  the  ground ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 
On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  hij^ 
With  pensive  wing  outspread,  sat  heavenly  Thought, 
Conversinff  with  itself.    Vesper  looked  forth 
From  out  her  frestem  hermitage,  and  smiled ; 
And  up  the  east,  unclouded,  rode  the  moon 
With  all  her  stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  working  there. 

Such  was  the  night,  so  lovely,  still,  serene^ 
When,  by  a  hermit  thorn  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  flowery  ages  pass, 
A  damsel  kneeled  te  ofier  up  her  prayer — 
Her  prayer  niehtly  offered,  nishtly  heard. 
This  ancient  thorn  had  been  the  meeting  place 
Of  love,  before  his  country's  voice  had  ^lled 
The  anient  youth  to  fieldls  of  honour  far 
Beyond  the  wave :  and  hither  now  repaired. 
Nightly,  the  maid,  by  Ood's  all-seeing  eye 
Se«i  only,  while  she  souffht  this  boon  alon^— 
'  Her  Iovot's  safety,  and  his  quick  return.' 
In  holy,  humble  attitude  she  kneeled. 
And  to  her  bosom,  fair  as  moonbeam,  pressed 
One  hand,  the  other  lifted  up  to  heaven. 
Her  eye,  upturned,  bright  as  the  star  of  mom, 
A»  violet  meek,  excessive  ardour  streamed, 
Wafting  away  her  earnest  heart  to  Ood. 
Her  voice,  scarce  uttered,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 
On  mornings  lily  cheek,  though  soft  and  low. 
Yet  heard  m  heaven,  heard  at  the  mercy-seat. 
A  tear-drop  wandered  on  her  lovely  face  ; 
It  was  a  tear  of  faith  and  holy  fear, 
Pure  as  the  drops  that  hang  at  dawning-time 
On  vender  willows  by  the  stream  of  life. 
On  her  the  moon  looked  steadfantly ;  the  stars 
Thai  circle  nightly  round  the  etemid  throne 
Glanced  down,  well  pleased ;  and  everlasting  Love 
Gave  gracious  audience  to  her  prayer  sincere. 
0  had  her  lover  seen  her  thus  alone, 
Thus  holv,  wrestling  thus,  and  all  for  him  I 
Nor  did  he  not :  for  ofltimes  Providence 
With  unexpected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 
Of  faith  surprised.    Returned  from  long  delay. 
With  glory  crowned  of  righteous  actions  won. 
The  si^rea  thorn,  to  memory  dear,  first  sought 
The  youth,  and  found  it  at  the  happy  hour 
Just  when  the  damsel  kneeled  herself  to  pray. 
Wrapped  in  devotion,  pleading  with  her  God, 


She  saw  him  not,  heard  not  his  foot  approach. 
All  holy  images  seemed  too  impure 


To  emblem  her  he  saw.    A  seraph  kneeled, 

Beseeching  for  his  ward  before  the  throne. 

Seemed  fittest,  pleased  him  best.     Sweet  was  the 

thought! 
But  sweeter  still  the  kind  remembrance  came. 
That  she  was  flesh  and  blood  formed  for  himself. 
The  plighted  partner  of  his  future  life. 
And  M  they  met,  embraced,  and  sat  embowered 
In  woody  dkambers  of  the  stany  night, 
^irits  of  love  about  them  ministered. 
And  God  approving,  blessed  the  holy  Joy  I 

In  'customed  glory  bright,  that  mom  the  sun 
Rose,  visiting  the  earth  with  liffht,  and  heat, 
And  joy ;  and  seemed  as  fall  of  youth,  and  strong 
To  mount  the  steep  of  heaven,  as  when  the  stan 
Of  mominff  sung  to  his  first  dawn,  and  night 
Fled  from  hu  fi^e ;  the  spacious  sky  received 
Him,  blushing  as  a  bride  when  on  her  looked 
The  bridegroom ;  and  spread  out  beneath  his  eye. 
Earth  smUed.    Up  to  his  warm  embrace  the  dewp. 
That  all  night  long  had  wept  his  absence,  flew ; 
The  herbs  and  flowers  their  fragrant  stores  uulo^edf 
And  save  the  wanton  breese  that  newly  woke, 
ReveUed  in  sweets,  and  from  its  wings  shook  healthf 
A  thousand  gratefiil  smells;  the  joyous  woods 
Dried  in  his  beams  their  locks,  wet  with  the  drope 
Of  night ;  and  all  the  sons  of  music  sung 
Their  matin  song — ^from  arboured  bower  the  thrush 
Concerting  with  the  lark  that  hrmned  on  high. 
On  the  green  hill  the  flocks,  ana  in  the  vale 
The  herds,  rejoiced ;  and,  light  of  heart,  the  hind 
Eyed  amorously  the  milk-maid  as  she  passed. 
Not  heedless,  though  she  look  another  way. 

Not  unremembered  is  the  hour  when  friends 
Met.    Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefore  deer  ; 
Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  as  of^  in  vain ; 
Yet  always  sought,  so  native  to  the  heart, 
So  much  desired  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder  those — ^thou  wonderest  not,  nor  need'sit 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair. 
Than  face  of  faithful  friend,  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day ;  and  many  sounds  were  sweet. 
Most  ravishing  and  pleasant  to  the  ear  ; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend. 
Sweet  always,  sweetest  heard  in  loudest  storm. . 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget ; 
My  early  friends,  friends  of  my  evil  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  m  my  misery  too  ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 
My  counsellors,  my  oomfortem,  and  guides ; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy ; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires  ;  in  doubt. 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  hi^h  pursuit. 
0, 1  remember,  and  will  ne°er  forget 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen  samd  hours. 
Our  burning  words  that  uttered  all  the  soul, 
Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love ; 
Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embrscinff,  heart  entire. 
As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  fliffht,  we  soared  into  the  skies, 
And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  earth. 
With  all  her  tardy  leaden-footed  cares. 
And  talked  the  speech,  and  ate  the  food  of  heaven  I 
These  I  remember,  these  selectest  men. 
And  would  their  names  record ;  but  what  avails 
My  mention  of  their  names  1    Before  the  throne 
They  stand  illustrious  'mong  the  loudest  harps. 
And  will  receive  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  theirs— 
For  all  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  fiuthful  friends ; 
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And  manj  fnend«hi[>8  in  the  dajn  of  time 

Begun,  are  lasting  here,  and  growing  still  ;^ 

So  growM  ours  evermore,  both  theirs  and  mine. 

Nor  is  the  hour  of  lonely  walk  forgot 

In  the  wide  desert,  where  the  view  wan  large. 

Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 

The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 

By  hand  of  art,  where  nature  sowed  herself, 

And  reaped  her  crops ;  whose  garments  were  the  clouds ; 

Whose  minstrels  brooks ;  whose  lamps  the  moon  and 

stars; 
Whose  organ-choir  the  voice  of  many  waters ; 
Whose  banquets  morning  dews ;  whose  heroes  storms ; 
Whose  warriors  mighty  winds ;  whose  lovers  flowers ; 
Whose  orators  the  thunderbolts  of  Ood ; 
Whose  palaces  the  everlasting  hills ; 
Whose  ceiling  heaven's  unfathomable  blue ; 
And  from  whose  rocky  turrets  battled  high 
Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round, 
Lost  now  beneath  the  welkin  and  the  main, 
Now  walled  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storm. 
Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men, 
Happiest  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoyed  when  forth  he  walked. 
Unpurposed ;  stood,  and  knew  not  why ;  sat  down, 
And  knew  not  where  ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when  ; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard ; 
And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth — sought 

nought, 
Nor  meant  to  think ;  but  ran  meantime  through  vast 
Of  visionary  things,  £urer  than  aught 
That  was ;  and  saw  tne  distant  tops  of  thoughts, 
Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw, 
Greater  than  aught  that  largest  worlds  could  hold, 
Or  give  idea  of,  to  those  who  read. 
He  entered  into  Nature's  holy  place, 
Her  inner  chamber,  and  beheld  her  face 
Unveiled ;  and  hesj^  unutterable  things. 
And  incommunicable  visions  saw ; 
Things  then  unutterable,  and  visions  then 
Of  incommunicable  glory  bright ; 
But  by  the  lips  of  after-ages  formed 
To  words,  or  by  their  pencil  pictured  forth ; 
Who,  entering  farther  in,  beheld  again. 
And  heard  unspeakable  and  marvellous  things. 
Which  other  ages  in  their  turn  revealed, 
And  left  to  others  greater  wonders  still. 

{ffappineu,} 

Whether  in  crowds  or  solitudes,  in  streets 

Or  shady  groves,  dwelt  Happiness,  it  seems 

In  vain  to  ask ;  her  nature  makes  it  vain ; 

Though  poets  much,  and  hermits,  talked  and  sung 

Of  brooks  and  crystal  founts,  and  weeping  dews. 

And  myrtle  bowers,  and  solitair  vales. 

And  with  the  nymph  made  assignations  there. 

And  wooed  her  with  the  love-sick  oaten  reed ; 

And  sages  too,  although  less  positive, 

Advised  their  sons  to  court  her  in  the  shade. 

Delirious  babble  all !     Was  happiness, 

Was  self-approving,  God  approving  joy. 

In  drops  of  dew,  however  pure!  in  gales, 

However  sweet  I  in  wells,  however  clear  I 

Or  groves,  however  thick  with  verdant  shade ! 

True,  these  were  of  themselves  exceeding  fair ; 
How  fair  at  mom  and  even  I  worthy  the  walk 
Of  loftiest  mind,  and  gave,  when  all  within 
Was  right,  a  feast  of  overflowing  bliss ; 
But  were  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  joy. 
The^  waked  the  native  fountains  of  the  soul 
Which  slept  before,  and  stirred  the  holy  tides 
Of  feeling  up,  giving  the  heart  to  drink 
From  its  own  treasures  draughts  of  perfect  sweet. 

The  Christian  faith,  which  better  knew  the  heart 


Of  man,  him  thither  sent  for  peace,  and  thna ! 
Declared :  Who  finds  it,  let  him  find  it  there; 
Who  finds  it  not,  for  ever  let  him  seek 
In  vain  ;  'tis  God's  most  holy,  changelea  wilL 

True  Happiness  had  no  localities. 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Wliere  Duty  went,  she  went,  with  Justice  went| 
And  went  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  LoTe. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  of^  by  love  forgiven ; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued. 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned  ;  where'er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured  and  leift ; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathied 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish ; 
There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  reluiouB  fane. 
Where  Happiness,  descendmg,  sat  and  tmiled. 

But  there  apart,  in  sacred  memoiy  livef 
The  mom  of  life,  first  mom  of  endless  dayi^ 
Most  joyful  mora!  Nor  yet  for  nought  the  joy. 
A  being  of  etemal  date  commenced, 
A  young  immortal  then  was  bom !    And  whio 
Shall  tell  what  strange  variety  of  bliss 
Burst  on  the  infant  soul,  when  first  it  looked 
Abroad  on  God's  creation  fair,  and  saw 
The  glorious  earth  and  glorious  heaven,  and  fiMt 
Of  man  sublime,  and  saw  all  new,  and  felt 
All  new!  when  thought  awoke,  thought  never  mon 
To  sleep !  when  first  it  saw,  heard,  reasoned,  willed, 
And  tnumphed  in  the  warmth  of  conscious  life! 

Nor  happy  only,  but  the  cause  of  joy. 
Which  those  who  never  tasted  always  mourned. 
What  tongue ! — no  tongue  shall  tell  what  hlisi  c^ 

flowed 
The  mother's  tender  heart  while  round  her  hong 
The  offspring  of  her  love,  and  lisped  her  name 
As  living  jewels  dropped  unstained  from  heavcBi 
That  made  her  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  seem 
Than  every  omamcnt  of  costliest  hue  I 
And  who  hath  not  been  ravished,  as  she  pasKd 
With  all  her  playful  band  of  little  ones. 
Like  Luna  with  her  daughters  of  the  sky, 
Walking  in  matron  majesty  and  grace  f 
All  who  had  hearts  here  pleasure  found  :  and  oA 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task,  for  tasks 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below,  relaxed 
My  weary  thoughts  among  their  guiltless  sportii 
And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  a-field, 
And  watch  them  run  and  crop  the  tempting  flovcf— 
Which  oft.  unasked,  they  brought  me,  and  bcstoecd 
With  smiling  face,  that  waited  for  a  look 
Of  praise — and  answered  curious  questions,  pot 
In  much  simplicity,  but  ill  to  solve ; 
And  heard  their  observations  strange  and  new ; 
And  settled  whiles  their  little  quarrels,  soon 
Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  forgot  in  love. 
And  still  I  looked  upon  their  loveliness. 
And  sought  through  nature  for  similitudci 
Of  perfect  beauty,  innocence,  and  bliss. 
And  fairest  imagery  around  me  thronged ; 
Dewdrops  at  day-spring  on  a  seraph's  locks, 
Roses  that  bathe  about  the  well  of  life. 
Young  Loves,  young  Hopes,  dancing  on 

cheek. 
Gems  leaping  in  the  coronet  of  Love  I 
So  beautiful,  so  full  of  life,  they  secnned 
As  made  entire  of  beams  of  aneels'  eyes. 
Gay,  guileless,  sportive,  lovely  little  thing!  I 
Playing  around  the  den  of  sorrow,  clad 
In  smiles,  believing  in  their  fairy  hopes. 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  true !  all  joyy 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  the  night  1 
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But  there  wu  one  in  follj  further  eone ; 

With  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wild, 

The  lauehing-Mtock  of  deTils  and  of  men. 

And  br  his  guardian -angel  quite  giren  ujh— 

The  Miaer,  who  with  duat  inanimate 

Held  wedded  intercoune.    Ill-guided  wretch ! 

Thou  might'st  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 

When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light-winged  dreams 

Ascended  up  to  Ood— in  wasteful  hall. 

With  Tigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 

And  bone,  and  wrapped  in  roost  debasing  rags— 

Thou  might*st  hare  seen  him  bending  o'er  his  heaps. 

And  holding  stranee  communion  with  his  gold  ; 

And  as  his  thieTi«h  fancy  seemed  to  hear 

The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed. 

And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand. 

That  palsy  shook,  granping  the  yellow  earth 

To  make  it  sure.    Of  all  Ood  made  upright. 

And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul, 

Host  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased. 

Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 

None  bargained  on  so  easy  tenns  with  death. 

Illustrious  fool  I     Nay,  most  inhuman  wretch  I 

He  sat  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 

Which  Hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 

Away  nnalmsed ;  and  'midst  abundance  died — 

Sorest  of  evils — died  of  utter  want  1 


J1ME8  MONTGOXERT. 

Jasss  Montgomkrt,  a  religions  poet  of  dc- 
Mrvcdly  high  reputatitm,  was  bom  at  Irvine,  in 
Arrshire,  in  1771.  His  father  was  a 'Moravian 
niirionary,  who  died  whilst  propagating  Chris- 
tianity in  the  island  of  Tobago.  The  poet  was 
edocftted  at  the  Moravian  school  at  Fulneck,  near 
Leedi.  In  1792  he  established  himself  in  fc>hefflcld 
(where  he  still  resides)  as  assistant  in  a  newspaper 
oflloe.  In  a  few  years  the  paper  became  his  own 
property,  and  he  continued  to  conduct  it  up  to  the 
year  1825.  His  course  did  not  always  run  smooth. 
ID  January  1794,  amidst  the  excitement  of  that 
igitated  period,  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing printed  a  ballad,  written  by  a  clerg^'man  of 
Belfast,  on  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile  in  1789; 
which  was  now  interpreted  into  a  seditious  libel. 
The  poor  poet,  notwithstanding  the  innocence  of  his 
intentions,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  York,  and  to 

Sj  a  fine  of  £20.  In  .Tanuarv  179r}  ho  was  tried 
r  a  second  impute<l  political  offence — a  paragrapli 
io  hit  paper,  the  Shrjfield  /n\  whitrh  rctlectod  on 
the  conduct  of  a  magistrate  in  quelling  a  riot  at 
SheflBekL  He  was  again  convicte<I  and  scntenccil 
to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  York  castle,  to  pay 
t  fine  of  £30,  and  to  give  security  to  keep  the  pence 
for  two  yean.  '  All  the  persons,'  says  the  amiable 
poet,  writing  in  1840,  •  who  were  actively  concemwl 
ui  the  prosecutions  against  me  in  1794  and  1795, 
ire  dead,  and,  without  exception,  they  died  in  pca<-e 
with  me.  I  believe  I  am  quite  correct  in  saying, 
that  from  each  of  them  distinctly,  in  the  sequel,  I 
r«oeiTed  tokens  of  good-will,  and  from  several  of 
them  substantial  proofs  of  kindness.  I  mention  not 
fhii  as  a  plea  in  extenuatiiin  of  oflTences  fur  whi(>h 
I  bore  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  I  rest  my  justi fi- 
ction, in  these  cases,  now  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  no  other,  on  which  I  rested  my  justification 
then.  I  mentiim  the  circumstan(!C  to  the  honour  of 
the  deceased,  and  as  an  evidence  that,  amidst  all  the 
▼iolence  of  that  distmcte<1  time,  a  better  spirit  was 
not  extinct,  but  finally  prevailed,  and  by  its  healing 


influence  did  indeed  comfort  those  who  had  been 
conscientious  sufferers.' 

Mr  Montgomery's  first  Tolume  of  poetry  Qie  had 
previously  written  occasional  pieces  in  his  news- 
paper) appeare<i  in  1806,  and  was  entitled  Tht 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  other  Poenu,  It 
speedily  went  through  two  editions ;  and  his  pub- 
lishers had  just  issued  a  third,  when  the  Edinburgh 
Iteview  of  January  1807  *  denounced  the  unfortu- 
nate volume  in  a  style  of  such  authoritative  repro- 
bation as  no  mortal  verse  could  be  expcctea  to 
survive.'  The  critique,  indeed,  was  insolent  and 
offensive — written  in  the  worst  style  of  the  Review, 
when  all  the  sins  of  its  youtli  were  full-blown  and 
unchecketl.  Among  otlier  things,  the  reviewer  pre- 
dicted that  in  less  than  three  years  nobody  would 
know  the  name  of  the  *  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,' 
or  of  any  other  of  the  poems  in  the  collection. 
Within  eighteen  months  from  the  utterance  of  this 
oracle,  a  fourth  impression  (1500  copies)  of  the 
condemned  volume  was  passing  through  the  presa 
whence  the  Edinburgh  Review  itself  was  issued, 
and  it  has  now  reached  thirteen  c<litions.  llie 
next  work  of  the  poet  was  Tfu  Weitt  Indtea,  a 
poem  in  four  parts,  written  in  honour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  the  British 
legislature  in  1807.  This  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Mr  Bowyer,  the  publisher,  to  accompany 
a  series  of  engravings  representing  the  past  suffer- 
ings and  the  anticipated  blessings  of  the  long- 
wronged  Africans,  both  in  their  own  land  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  poem  is  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
and  possesses  a  vigour  and  freedom  of  description, 
and  a  power  of  patlietic  painting,  much  superior  to 
anything  in  the  flrst  volume.  Mr  Montgomery 
afterwanls  publish(Hl  Prison  Amuttementa,  written 
during  his  nine  montlis'  confinement  in  York  castle 
in  1794  and  1795.  In  1813  he  came  forward  with  a 
more  elaborate  performance.  The  World  Before  the 
Floods  a  poem  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  extending 
to  ten  short  cantos.  His  pictures  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarclis  in  their  happy  valley,  the  invasion  of 
Eden  by  the  descendants  of  Cain,  the  loves  of  Javan 
and  Zillah,  the  translation  of  Enoch,  and  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  little  band  of  patriarch  families 
from  the  liand  of  the  giants,  are  sweet  and  touching, 
and  elevated  by  pure  and  lofty  feeling.  Connc*ct^ 
with  some  patriotic  individutUs  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood *  in  many  a  ))lan  for  lessening  the  sum  of 
human  misery  at  home  and  abroad,'  our  author 
next  published  Thoughts  on  irA^r/*  (1817),  directed 
against  state  lotteries  ;  and  The  Climbing  Boye  Soli* 
/rw/MiVii,  published  alK)ut  the  same  time,  in  a  work 
written  by  diflerent  authors,  to  aid  in  effecting  the 
abolition,  at  length  ha{>i)ily  accomplished,  of  the 
cruel  ond  unnatural  pnu-ticv  of  employing  boys  in 
swee])ing  chimneys.  In  1819  he  publishud  Ureem- 
/(im/,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  ancient  Moravian  church,  its  revival  in  the 
eigiitcenth  century,  and  the  origin  of  the  missions 
by  that  iKi)ple  to  Greenland  in  1733.  The  poem,  as 
publiHhcd,  is  only  a  part  of  the  author's  original  plan, 
but  the  l)eauty  of  its  |xtlar  descriptions  and  episodes 
reconmiendod  it  to  public  favour.  The  only  other 
long  iMK*ni  by  Mr  Montg(»mery  is  The  Pelirun  Island, 
suggeste<l  by  a  itassngc  in  Captain  Flinders's  voyage 
to  Tomi  Anstrsilis,  describing  the  existence  of  the 
ancient  h.'iunts  of  tlic  ]H'li(>an  in  the  hniall  islands  on 
tlie  coast  of  New  Holland.  11ic  Mork  is  in  blank 
verse,  in  nine  short  cantos,  un<l  the  narrative  is  sup- 
]Kisc><l  to  be  delivered  by  an  imaginary'  being  who 
witnesses  the  series  of  events  related  after  the  whole 
has  happened.  The  poem  abounds  iu  minute  and 
delicate  dem^ription  of  natural  phenomen.'i^has  great 
felicity  of  diction  and  expression — and  altogether 
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Or  to  hii  Mr,  tluki  gatben,  in  <me  ■oaad. 
The  ToioM  of  adorinf  worldi  aioand* 
Gomes  then  a  iMeatK  of  more  delif  htfal  ^raiflo 
Than  the  laint  notes  hii  poor  diiei^les  raise. 
Ere  on  the  treacherous  main  they  sink  to  rest. 
Secure  at  leaning  on  their  Kaster^s  breast  t 

They  slem ;  but  memoxy  wakes ;  and  dreams  anaj 
Night  in  a  Urely  masquende  of  day  ; 
The  land  they  seek,  the  land  they  leare  behind. 
Meet  on  mid-ooeaa  in  the  plastic  mind  ; 
One  brings  fonaken  home  and  friends  so  ni^ 
That  tears  in  slumber  swell  the  nnoonsdons  eye  x 
The  other  opens,  with  prophetic  riew. 
Perils  which  e'en  their  fittners  nerer  knew 
(Though  schooled  by  suffering,  long  inured  to  toil* 
Outcasts  and  exiles  from  their  natal  soil) ; 
Strange  scenes,  Strang  men ;  untold,  untried  disticw; 
Pain,  nardships,  fkmme,  cold,  and  nakedness. 
Diseases  ;  death  in  ereiy  bideous  fonn. 
On  shore,  at  sea,  by  fire,  by  flood,  by  storm ; 
Wild  beasts,  and  wilder  men — unmoTed  with  fear^ 
Health,  comfort,  safety,  life,  they  count  not  dear, 
May  they  but  hone  a  Safioux^s  lore  to  show, 
And  warn  one  spirit  ttom  eternal  wo : 
Nor  will  they  &mt,  nor  can  ther  strive  in  Tain, 
Since  thus  to  Uto  is  Christ,  to  <ue  is  gain. 

'TIS  mom :  the  bathing  moon  her  lustre  shrondf; 
Wide  oTer  the  east  impends  an  arch  of  donda 
Tbat  spans  the  ocean  ;  while  the  infant  dawn 
Peepe  throurii  the  poxtal  o'er  the  liquid  lawn. 
That  ruffled  DT  an  April-gale  i4>pears. 
Between  the  gloom  and  splendour  of  the  spheresii 
Dark-purple  as  the  moorland  heath,  when  rain 
Hangs  in  low  rapours  orer  the  autumnal  plain  : 
Till  the  full  sun,  resurgent  from  the  flood, 
Looks  on  the  wares,  and  tutus  them  into  blood  ; 
But  quickly  kindling,  as  his  beams  aspire. 
The  lambent  billows  play  in  forms  of  nre. 
Where  is  the  Tessel  I    fiihining  through  the  light, 
Like  the  white  sea-fowl's  horizontal  flight, 
Yonder  she  wings,  and  skims,  and  deares  her  way 
Through  refluent  foam  and  iridescent  spray. 

Ni^t  is  the  time  fbr  rest ; 

How  sweet,  when  labours  dose, 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

Ae  curt^n  of  repose. 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  onrown  delightful  bed t 

NU^t  is  the  time  for  dreams  ; 

The  gay  romance  of  life. 
When  truth  that  is  and  truth  that  Sfwiiiiji, 

Blend  in  £uitastie  strife  ; 
Ah  I  Tisions  less  beguilins  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are  I 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil ; 

To  ploujdi  the  dassic  field, 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yidd  ; 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 
That  poets  sang  or  heroes  wnmght.* 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep ; 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  iprares  of  memory  where  deep 

The  joys  of  other  yean  ; 
Hopes  tliat  were  angels  in  their  birth. 
But  perished  young  like  things  on  earth ! 

•  Without  say  wMi  to  make  peteaHo  oltfeotloM,  we  maj  be 
Alkywvd  to  merk,  tbftt  thisataasa  is  Inoonslttant  with  nstund 
tmtb  and  a  just  eoonoDjr  of  IUbl  Duqr  !•  the  time  for  toll~ 
fright  la  more  proper  for  repon,  end,  tf  spant  in  mflotal  Isbour, 
in  addition  to  olhar  dnika  poniMd  during  Hie  day, 
i  to  the  Inlonr  of  hoalth^-^&l 


Nidit  is  the  time  to  watdi ; 

On  ocean's  dark  expanse 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moon's  earliest  glance^ 
That  brings  nnto  the  home-dck  mind 
All  we  hare  loTcd  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care ; 

Brooding  on  houn  misspent» 
To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 

Come  to  our  londy  tent ; 
Like  Brutus,  "midst  his  slumbering  host| 
Startled  by  Ceear's  stalwart  ghost. 

Nijriit  li  the  time  to  muse^ 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and  with  expanding  Ti«in 

B^ond  the  stany  pole. 
Descries  athwart  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray ; 

Our  Sariour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away ; 

So  will  his  followers  do  ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  imtrod« 
And  hold  communion  there  with  Qod* 
Night  is  the  time  for  death  ; 

When  all  around  is  peace. 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath. 

From  sin  and  sufiering  cease  : 
Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  giro  the  sign 
To  parting  friends — such  deiSh  be  mine  1 

[Picture  qfa  Poeticai  .SWAtisioif.] 
[From  the  •  Wortd  Beftne  the  Flood.*] 
Restored  to  life,  one  pledge  of  former  joy. 
One  source  of  bliss  to  come,  remained— her  boy  I 
Sweet  in  her  eye  the  cherished  infant  rose. 
At  once  the  seal  and  solace  of  her  woes  ; 
When  the  pale  widow  clasped  him  to  her  breast» 
Warm  sushed  the  tears,  and  would  not  be  lepreased ; 
In  lonely  anguish,  when  the  truant  child 
Leaped  o'er  the  threshold,  all  the  mother  aniledi 
In  him,  while  fond  imagination  Tiewed 
Husband  and  parents,  brethren,  friends  renewed. 
Each  Taniahed  look,  ^tch  well-remembered  giaoe 
That  pleased  in  them,  she  sought  in  Jaran's  fJMe  ; 
For  quick  his  ey<^  and  changeable  ito  ray. 
As  the  sun  glancing  through  a  vernal  day  % 
And  like  the  lake,  by  storm  or  moonlisht  seen^ 
With  darkening  furrows  or  cerulean  mien. 
His  countenance,  the  mirror  of  his  breast. 
The  calm  or  trouble  of  his  soul  expressed. 

As  years  enlaiged  his  form,  in  moody  boon 
His  mind  betrayed  its  weakness  with  its  powen  { 
Alike  his  fairest  hopes  and  strangest  fean 
Were  nursed  in  silence,  or  diTulsed  with  tean ; 
The  fulness  of  his  heart  repreesed  his  tongue. 
Though  none  might  rival  Jaran  when  he  sung. 
He  lored,  in  lonely  indolence  reclined. 
To  watch  the  clouds,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 
But  from  the  north  when  snow  and  tempest  otina^ 
His  nobler  spirit  mounted  into  flame ; 
With  stem  aeli^t  he  roamed  the  howling  wooda. 
Or  hung  in  ecstacy  over  headlong  floods. 
Meanwhile,  excursiye  fancy  lonsed  to  view 
The  world,  which  yet  by  fame  alone  he  knew; 
The  joys  of  freedom  were  his  daiW  theme, 
Gloiy  the  secret  of  his  midnight  dream  ; 
That  dream  he  told  not ;  though  his  heart  would  adu^ 
His  home  was  predous  for  his  mother's  sake. 
With  her  the  lowly  paths  of  peace  he  ran. 
His  guardian  angel,  till  he  reiged  to  man  ; 
But  when  her  weaiy  eye  could  watch  no  mora, 
When  to  the  grave  her  lifeless  corse  he  bore^ 
Not  Enodi's  counsels  could  his  steps  lestnin ; 

He  AmI.  aimI  MilnmntA^  Sn  tk*  \maJk  tJt  /!»!« 
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There,  when  he  heard  the  Toioe  of  Juhal's  lyre, 
Instinctive  genius  caught  the  ethereal  fire  ; 
And  soon,  with  sweetly-modulating  skill. 
He  learned  to  wind  the  passions  at  his  will ; 
To  rule  the  chords  with  such  mysterious  art, 
They  seemed  the  life-string  of  the  hearer's  heart  1 
Then  glory's  opening  field  he  proudW  trod, 
Forsooc  the  worship  and  the  ways  of  Ood, 
Round  the  Tain  world  pursued  the  phantom  Fame, 
And  cast  away  his  birtarigfat  for  a  name. 

Yet  no  delight  the  minstrel's  bosom  knew. 
None  save  the  tones  that  from  his  harp  he  drew. 
And  the  warm  Tisions  of  a  wayward  mind. 
Whose  transient  splendour  left  a  gloom  behind. 
Frail  as  the  clouds  of  sunset,  and  as  fair, 
Pageants  of  light,  resolving  into  air. 
The  world,  whose  charms  his  young  affections  stole. 
He  found  too  mean  for  an  immortal  soul ; 
Wound  with  his  life,  through  all  his  feelings  wrought, 
Death  and  eternity  possessra  his  thought : 
Remorse  impelled  him,  unremitting  care 
Harassed  his  path,  and  stung  him  to  despair. 
Still  was  the  secret  of  his  snefs  unknown  ; 
Amidst  the  universe  he  si^ed  alone  ; 
The  fame  he  followed  and  the  fame  he  found. 
Healed  not  his  heart's  immedicable  wound ; 
Admired,  applauded,  crowned,  where'er  he  roved. 
The  bard  was  homeless,  friendless,  unbeloved. 
All  else  that  breathed  below  the  circling  sky. 
Were  linked  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie  ; 
He  only,  like  the  ooean-weed  uptom. 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  borne. 
Was  cast,  companionless,  from  wave  to  ware. 
On  life's  rough  sea — and  there  was  none  to  save. 

ITke  PeUean  IdmmL] 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind. 
Keel-upward  from  the  deen  emerged  a  ^ell. 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  horn  is  filled ; 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose. 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  little  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side. 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  twofold  sail. 
And  mounted  up  ana  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour. 
To  me  appeared  this  lonely  Nautilus, 
My  fellow-being,  like  myself  alive. 
Entranced  in  contemplation,  vaeue  yet  sweet, 
I  watched  its  vagrant  course  and  rippling  wake. 
Till  I  forgot  the  sun  amidst  the  heavens. 

It  closed,  sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,  then  nothing ; 
While  the  last  bubble  crowned  the  dimpling  eddy. 
Through  which  mine  eves  still  giddily  pursued  it, 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  through  the  air — 
The  aspiring  fish  that  fain  would  be  a  bird. 
On  long,  li^t  wings,  that  flung  a  diamond-shower 
Of  dewdrops  round  its  evanescent  form. 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  descended. 
Ere  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend. 
Or  mourn  his  quick  departure,  on  the  surge 
A  shoal  of  dolphins,  tumbling  in  wild  glee. 
Glowed  with  such  orient  tints,  they  might  have  been 
The  rainbow's  oflSipring,  when  it  met  the  ocean 
In  that  resplendent  vision  I  had  seen. 
While  yet  in  ecstacy  I  hung  o'er  these, 
WiUi  every  motion  pouring  out  fresh  beauties. 
As  though  the  conscious  colours  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  glorying  in  their  subtle  changes — 
Enormous  o'er  the  flood.  Leviathan 
Looked  forth,  and  from  his  roaring  nostrils  sent 
Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  then  plunged  amain 
In  biftdlooc  fmtimt  tuoiiglh  tas  fl^ff^yr  gulfl 
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A  fountain  issuing  into  lig^t 

Before  a  marble  palace,  threw 
To  heaven  its  column,  purs  and  brigkt^ 

Returning  thenoe  in  showeia  of  dmw  ; 
But  soon  a  humbler  course  it  took. 
And  gild  away  a  nameless  brook. 

Flowers  on  its  grassy  maxgin  spnag^ 
Flies  o'er  its  eddying  sOrfiaoe  played. 

Birds  'midst  the  alder-branches  sang, 
Flocks  through  the  verdant  meadowi 

The  weary  there  lay  down  to  rest. 

And  there  the  halcyon  built  her  nart. 

'Twas  beautiful  to  stand  and  waich 
The  fountain's  crystal  turn  to  geiii% 

And  from  the  sky  such  colours  ci^ch 
As  if  'twere  raining  diadems  ; 

Tet  all  was  cold  and  curious  art. 

That  charmed  the  eye,  but  missed  tlie  htiii 

Dearer  to  me  the  little  stream 
Whose  unimprisoned  waters  nm. 

Wild  as  the  changes  of  a  dream. 

By  rock  and  glen,  throu^  shade  and  nm; 

Its  lovely  links  had  power  to  bind 

In  welcome  chains  my  wandering  mind* 

So  thought  I  when  I  saw  the  face 

By  happy  portraiture  revealed. 
Of  one  adorned  with  every  grace. 

Her  name  and  date  from  me  concwJai^ 
But  not  her  story ;  she  had  been 
The  pride  of  many  a  splendid 


She  cast  her  glorf  round  a  court. 
And  frolicked  in  the  gayest  ring. 

Where  fashion's  high-bom  minions  ipcKi 
Like  sparkling  fire-flies  on  the  wing ; 

But  thence  when  love  had  toudied  her  siwl, 

To  nature  and  to  truth  she  stole. 

From  din,  and  pageantry,  and  strifa, 
'Midst  woods  and  mountains,  vales  andpIaiM 

She  treads  the  paths  of  lowly  life, 
Yet  in  a  bosom-circle  reigns. 

No  fountain  scattering  diamond-showen^ 

But  the  sweet  streamlet  watering  flowefs. 
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There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose^ 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  si^ 

That  shttU  the  ross» 

I  long  to  lay  this  piunful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  ths  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toU. 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth. 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  tiie  wild : 
I  perish  ;  0,  my  mother  earth! 

Take  home  thy  cUldl 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reeUnsd« 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee ; 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  traos  behind 

Resembling 


Harkl  a  strange  sound  affrights  mine  m 
My  pulse,  my  Drain  runs  wud — I  rata: 
Ah !  who  art  thou  whose  voics  I  heart 

'lamthaGinf*! 
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The  OimTe,  that  nerer  ipake  beibrt, 
Hftth  found  at  length  a  tongne  to  diide : 

0  listen!  I  will  ipatk  no  more : 

Be  nlent,  pride! 

Art  thou  a  wretch,  of  hope  fbrlora. 
The  rictim  of  oontoming  care  t 
If  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

BjfeUdc^Murt 

Do  fool  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorM  thy  guilty  breast  f 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiren  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest! 

Lashed  hy  the  fanes  of  the  mind. 
From  wrath  and  rengeanoe  wouldst  thoa  flee  1 
Ah  I  think  not,  hope  not,  fool  1  to  find 

A  friend  in  me. 

By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb. 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell ! 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb  I 

By  death  and  hell  I 

1  charge  thee  lire !  repent  and  pray ; 
In  dust  thine  infiuny  deplore ; 
There  yet  is  mercy ;  go  thy  way. 

And  sin  no  more. 

Art  thou  a  mourner  f    Hast  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights ! 
Kndearing  days  for  erer  flown. 

And  tranquil  nights  f 

0  Ure !  and  deeply  cherish  still 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past : 
Rely  on  HeaTen's  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  last. 

Art  thou  a  wanderer!    Hast  thou  seen 
Overwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark  f 
A  shipwrecked  sufferer,  hast  thou  been 

Misfortune's  mark  t 

Though  long  of  winds  and  wares  the  sport, 
Condemned  in  wretchedness  to  roam. 
Lire  t  thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 

A  quiet  home. 

To  friendship  didst  thou  trust  thy  fame  t 
And  .was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe. 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast,  to  aim 

A  surer  blow  t 

Lire !  and  repine  not  o*er  his  loss, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told : 
Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship's  gold* 

Oo,  seek  that  treasure,  seldom  found. 
Of  power  the  fieroest  griefr  to  calm, 
And  soothe  the  boson?s  deepest  wound 

With  heaTenly  balm« 

IMd  woman's  charms  thy  youth  beguile, 
And  did  the  fair  one  fiuthless  proret 
Uath  she  betrayed  thee  with  her  smile. 

And  sold  thy  love  I 

Live  I  'twas  a  false  bewildering  fire : 
Too  often  lore's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 

But  kills  the  heart. 

Thoa  yei  dialt  know  how  sweet,  how  d 
To  gaae  on  listening  beauty's  ere  1 
To  adL— itnd  pause  in  hope  and  ((Bar 

TiUsheieplyl 

A  aoUer  flame  shall  warm  thy  breast, 
A  briii^htCer  maiden  £Mthftil  prore ; 
Thj  yoothy  thine  Me,  shall  yet  be  blest 

ui  voiBan's  lore. 


Whate'er  thy  lot,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
Confess  thy  foUy-.^iss  the  rod. 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 

The  hand  of  God. 

A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break ; 
Afflictions  all  hii  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake ; 

He  wounds  to  heal  I 

Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand* 
Prostrate  his  Proridenoe  adore : 
rris  done  I— Arise  1  He  bids  thee  Btaiid« 

To  fall  no  more. 

Now,  trareller  in  the  yale  of  tears  I 
To  realms  of  ererlasting  light. 
Through  time's  dark  wudemess  of  yean. 

Pursue  thy  fli^t. 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weaiy  pilgrims  found ; 
And  while  the  moumering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground ; 

The  soul,  of  origin  dirine, 
Ood's  glorious  image,  freed  from  day. 
In  heaTen's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 

A  star  of  day! 

The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  flre, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 
The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire. 

Shall  noTer  die.' 


TheFiddqftht  WorkL 

Sow  in  the  mom  thy  seed. 
At  ere  hold  not  thine  hand ; 

To  doubt  and  fear  giro  thou  no  head. 
Broad-cast  it  o'er  the  land. 

Beside  all  waters  sow ; 

The  highway  f^irrows  stock ; 
Drop  it  where  thorns  and  thistles  groif} 

Scatter  it  on  the  rock. 

The  good,  the  fhiitful  ground. 

Expect  not  here  nor  there ; 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  by  plots,  tis  Ibaiid  ; 

Oo  forth,  then,  eTeiywhers. 

Thou  know'st  not  which  may  thriTC^ 

The  late  or  early  sown ; 
Grace  keeps  the  precious  germs  allTO^ 

When  and  whererer  strown. 

And  duly  shall  appear. 

In  verdure,  beauty,  strength. 

The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  mtf 
And  the  full  com  at  length. 

Thou  canst  not  toil  in  Tain : 
Cold,  heat,  and  moist,  and  dir, 

Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain. 
For  gamers  in  the  sky. 


Thence,  when  the  glorious  end. 

The  day  of  God  is  come. 
The  anffef-reapers  shall  descend. 

And  heaven  czy — ^'Harrest 

Atpiratiom  cf  T<m^ 

Higher,  higher,  will  we  dimb, 

Up  to  the  mount  of  glory. 
That  our  names  may  live  through  tiflM 

In  our  country's  story ; 
Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls, 
He  who  conquers,  he  who  iaUa. 
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Deeper,  deeper,  let  us  toil 

In  the  minee  of  knowledi^ ; 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  ipoil. 

Win  from  school  and  college ; 
Delye  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onwaid,  onward,  may  we  press 

Through  the  {Nsth  of  dutj ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness. 

Excellence  true  oeau^. 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birth. 
Make  we  then  a  hearen  of  earth. 

Closer,  closer,  let  us  knit 

Hearts  and  hands  together. 
Where  our  fireside  conuorts  sit. 

In  the  wildest  weather ; 
0 1  thej  wander  wide  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life  from  home. 

The  Commtml/A, 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past. 
There  lired  a  man :  and  who  was  he? 

Mortal!  howe*er  thy  lot  be  cast. 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  rerion  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 

His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth 
This  truth  suryiyes  alone : 

That  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 

His  bless  and  wo— a  smile,  a  tear ! 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall ; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffered — but  his  panes  are  o'er ; 

Eiyo^ed — but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  fnends — ^his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 

And  foes— his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loTod — but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womo : 

O  she  was  fair  I  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  : 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is — ^what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

Hie  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 

Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this — there  lived  a  man  I 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire 

Uttered  or  unexpressed ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burthen  of  a  sigh, 

Tlie  falling  of  a  tear ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 

When  none  but  Ctod  is  near. 


Pnjer  is  the  simpleat  fbna  of  speech 

Tnat  infant  lips  can  try ; 
Prayer  the  sublimest  stnins  thai  reach 

The  Majesty  on  hi^ 

Pnyer  is  the  Christian's  rital  breath, 

Tne  Christian's  native  air ; 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death : 

He  enters  heaven  by  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinnei^i  voiiot 

Returning  from  his  ways ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice, 

And  say, '  Behold  he  praysl' 

The  sunts  in  prayer  appear  as  ooe^ 
In  word,  and  Md,  and  nund. 

When  with  the  Fath«r  and  his  Son 
Their  fellowship  tl^y  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone : 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads ; 
And  Jesus,  on  the  eternal  throne^ 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

0  Thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 
The  Life,  the  Trutii,  the  Way, 

The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hast  trod : 
Lord,  teack  us  how  to  pray  I 

JToMe. 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light. 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  truth. 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth : 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  endianting  shorn, 
Vievrs  not  a  fealm  so  bountiful  and  fidr. 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 
In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul. 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pelt; 
For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  graoi^ 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 
Wliere  man,  creation's  tyrant,  caeti  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantir  and  pride, 
While  in  his  softened  looks  boiignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend  | 
Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  danghter,  wi% 
Strew  with  fkesh  flowers  the  i.arrow  way  of  1^  1 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightAil  eye, 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  fcnll 
Art  thou  a  man  \ — a  patriot  t — ^look  aroimd ; 
O,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  rean, 
That  land  ikji  oountxy,  and  that  ^ot  Si§  hooM  I 
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published  occasional  poems  of  thai  descriptioa  MB 
vers  de  tociiU,  whoae  bluest  ot^Ject  la  lo  gU  tl 
social  hour.  Thev  were  exaggerated  m  ctmOmt 
and  adulation,  and  wittily  parodied  In  the  'ifijtrt 
Addresses.*  As  a  companion,  Mr  Spencer  «M  ■• 

J)rized  by  the  brilliant  didea  of  the  nnUnpnlhi  \ 
iEdling  into  pecuniaiy  difflcnltieB,  be  removed  to  Fte 
where  he  died.  His  poema  were  ff?Wect!)d  and  pi 
lished  in  1835.  Sir  Walter  Soott,  who  knew  « 
esteemed  Spencer,  qnotet  tiie  foQovini  'ins  Bm 
from  one  of  his  poemi^  aa  ezpieHive  ofUi  own  te 
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igi  amidft  the  wi«ck  and  deioUtion  of  hit  fortonet 
;  Abbotiford: — 

The  shade  of  jouthfal  hope  i>  there. 
That  lingered  long,  And  Utett  died ; 

Ambition  ul  dieeoWed  to  air, 

With  phantom  honours  bj  his  ride. 

What  emptj  shadows  gUmmer  nigh  t 
Th^  once  were  Friendship,  Truth,  and  LoTe  1 

Oh  1  <ue  to  thought,  to  memory  die. 
Since  lifeless  to  mj  heart  je  prove  I 

Hi  Spencer  translated  the  Leonora  of  Burger  with 
Teat  success,  and  in  a  rein  of  rimilar  excellence 
omposed  some  original  ballads,  one  of  which,  marked 
ly  simplicity  and  pathos,  we  sabjoin : — 

Betk  QUeHy  or  the  Orave  oftke  OreyhamuL 

The  spearmen  heard  the  bogle  sound. 

And  che«rlT  smiled  the  mom ; 
And  many  a  orach,  and  many  a  hound. 

Obeyed  Llewelyn's  horn. 

And  stiU  he  blew  a  louder  blast, 

And  gave  a  lustier  cheer, 
*  Come,  Oclert,  come,  wert  never  last 

Llewelyn's  horn  to  hear. 

Oh  where  does  faithful  Oclert  roam. 

The  flower  of  all  his  race 
So  true,  BO  brave — a  lamb  at  home^ 

A  li<m  in  the  chasef 

Twas  only  at  Llewelyn's  board 

The  faithful  Oelert  fed ; 
He  watched,  he  served,  he  cheered  his  lord, 

And  sentineled  his  bed. 


Li  eooth  he  was  a  peerless  hound. 

The  gift  of  royal  John  ; 
But  now  no  G^lert  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

And  now,  as  o'er  the  rocks  and  delli 

The  gallant  chidings  rise, 
All  Snowden's  cracgy  chaos  yells 

The  many-mingled  cries  I 

That  dav  Llewidyn  little  loved 

The  chase  of  hart  and  hare ; 
And  scant  and  small  the  booty  proved. 

For  Oclert  was  not  there. 

Unpleased  IJewelyn  homeward  hied, 

when,  near  the  portal  seat, 
His  truant  Oelert  he  espied. 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But,  when  he  gained  his  castle-door, 

A^iast  the  chiejftain  stood  ; 
Tbehoand  all  o'er  was  smeared  with  gore ; 

His  lips,  his  fangs,  ran  blood. 

Llewelyn  gased  with  fleree  surprise ; 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet. 
Hie  favourite  checked  his  joyful  {piise, 

Ami  cfouched,  and  licked  his  net. 

OlBwaid,  in  haste,  Llewelyn  passed. 

And  on  went  Odlert  too ; 
A>d  still,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast, 

Fkesh  blood-gouti  shocked  his  view. 

Ctatmned  his  infiuit's  bed  he  found, 
VfiUk  hlood-etained  covert  rent ; 

JimA  all  aiound  the  walls  and  ground 
With  leeent  blood  besprent. 

Be  called  his  diild — no  voice  replied— 
He  eeaiefaed  with  terror  wild  ; 

I,  blood  he  found  on  o^ovT  ride, 
Birtnowheie  jwmd.hls  ehiliL 


'  Hell-hound!  my  child's  by  thee  devomed,' 

The  frantic  father  cried ; 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  O^lert's  ride. 

His  suppliant  looks,  as  prone  he  feU^ 

No  pity  could  impart ; 
But  still  his  OSlert's  dying  yell 

Passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 

Aroused  by  O^lert's  dving  veil. 

Some  slumberer  wakenea  ni|^ : 
What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tell 

To  hear  his  infiint's  ciyl 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  hei^ 

His  hurried  search  had  missed. 
All  flowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 

The  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  draadf 

But,  the  same  couch  beneath. 
Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead, 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewelyn's  pain! 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear ; 
His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  sImh 

To  save  Llewelyn's  heir : 

Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewelyn's  wo ; 

'  Best  of  thv  kind  adieu  1 
The  frantic  blow  which  laid  thee  low 

This  heart  shall  ever  rue.' 

And  now  a  eallant  tomb  thev  ruse, 

With  cosUy  sculpture  decked ; 
And  marbles  storied  with  his  praise 

Poor  G^lert's  bones  protect. 

There,  never  could  the  spearman 

Or  forester  unmoved ; 
There,  oft  the  tear-besprinkled 

Llewelyn's  sorrow  proved. 

And  there  he  hung  his  horn  and  spear. 

And  there,  as  evening  fell, 
Li  fancy's  ear  he  oft  would  hear 

Poor  O^lert's  dying  yelL 

And,  till  great  Snowden's  rocks  grow  oldy 

And  cease  the  storm  to  brave. 
The  consecrated  spot  shall  hold 

The  name  of  *  G^lert's  Grave.' 

TTi/e,  C^Udrtnf  and  Friendt, 

When  the  black -lettered  list  to  the  gods  was  presented 
(The  list  of  what  fate  for  each  mortal  intends), 

At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented. 
And  slipped  in  three  blessings — ^wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

In  vain  surly  Pluto  maintained  he  was  cheated. 
For  justice  divine  could  not  compass  its  ends ; 

The  scheme  of  man's  penance  he  swore  was  defeated. 
For  earth  becomes  neaven  with — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  vested. 
The  fund  ill  secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends ; 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested. 
When  drawn  on  the  firm  of — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

Though  valour  still  glows  in  his  life's  dying  embeit. 
The  death-wound^  tar,  who  his  colours  defends. 

Drops  a  tear  of  regret  as  he  dying  remembers 
How  blessed  was  his  home  witl^wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

The  soldier,  whose  deeds  live  immortal  in  stoiy. 
Whom  duty  to  hr  distant  latitudes  sends. 

With  transport  would  barter  old  a^  of  glorr 
For  one  happy  day  with — wifb^  children,  and  friends. 
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Tluni^  ipio-bnathing  nl«  on 

ThoQgb  for  him  AnAu*!  &agr 


ThoQgb  for  him  AnAu*!  bmfftaa  uccDdi, 
He  mBTCbknt  itill  tUiib  of  tha  woodbina  that  con 
Tba  bower  vlian  he  Mt  witli — wife,  duldien.  Mid 


AloDO  on  itnlf :         .  .  . 

Bat  ittki  ii  the  twilixbt  of  tgfi,  if  it  bomw 
j       No  wanntb  tnm  (he  roiile  of — wife,  chUdnm,  ud 

Let  thabcckfli  of  renown  erer  flvihen  uid  naariA 
The  Uarel  which  o'er  the  dead  f»Taaiit<  bend* ; 

O'er  ma  wkTO  the  willow,  and  long  maj  it  flouriih, 
I       Bedewed  with  (he  tean  of— ^rif^  childieu,  and 
I  fHendi. 

Let  na  drink,  tot  mj  aong,  growiu  gianr  Mid  giaTer, 
I       To  nibjecU  too  wlemn  mioiMblj  tende ; 

'  rt  na  drink,  pledge  ma  high,  lore  and  liidie  ahall 

llwglaaa  which  I  fill  to — irifa,  children,  and  fyienda. 


How  noiieleee  <all>  Uie  foot  of  Time  I 
Tha(  oolj  traadi  on  flowon  I 

Whst  tje  with  dear  account  lemaiki 
The  ebbing  of  the  glana. 

Whan  all  it*  landi  an  diamond  iparka, 
That  daule  aj  thej  paaa  I 

Oh  I  who  to  aobar  meamrement 
Time'a  happjr  ewiftnui  biinn, 

Whan  birdi  of  Pandiae  hare  ^t 
Their  plumage  for  hia  wing*  1 

JJm'IoiA  upon  Oe  Tear  1606. 


Tie  gone,  with  iU  thoma  and  ita  loaeil 

With  the  duat  of  dead  efea  to  mii  I 
Time'e  chaniel  for  erer  eneloaai 

The  jear  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Six  I 
Though  Bianj  ma;  queition  thj  merit, 

I  duly  thy  dirge  will  perform. 
Content  if  thy  heir  but  inherit 

Thj  portion  of  ninihine  and  atorm. 
Ut  hluna  and  my  blaaaiag  thou  ahareat, 

For  black  were  thy  momenta  in  part ; 
But  oh  [  thy  fair  daya  were  the  faiieet 

That  erei  hare  ahone  on  my  heart  I 
If  thine  na  a  gloom  the  completeat 

That  dvaCh'a  darkeet  crpreH  could  throw. 
Thine,  too,  wee  a  garlaDd  the  nreetat 

That  life  in  fnlTbloeaom  could  ihowl 

One  hand  garo  the  balmy  corrector 

Of  ilia  which  the  other  had  brewed— 
One  diaught  from  thy  chalice  of  nectar 

All  tatta  of  thy  bitter  aubdaad. 
Tu  Eone,  with  ita  thoma  end  ita  roaael 

With  mine,  tean  more  precioue  may  mix 
To  hallow  thla  midnight  which  elcaaa 

The  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Six  I 


Whan  midnight  o'er  the  moontaa  tklea 
Her  pall  i^tnuiaient  death  hae  apnd. 

When  Dortala  alaep,  when  apectree  riie, 
Akd  nought  ia  wakeful  but  the  dMd: 


No  btoodleaa  ah^ie  my  way  puttoai^ 

No  eheeted  ghoat  my  conch  annoyi ; 
Vieiona  more  aad  my  fiuicr  riawa, 

Viiion*  of  long  departed  joya  I 
The  ahade  of  yonthfnl  hop*  ia  thar^ 

That  lingend  long,  and  lateat  died ; 
Ambition  Zl  divolred  to  ur. 

With  phantom  honoiin  by  hia  aid*. 
What  empty  ihadowa  gtimmer  nl^  I 

Thn  onoe  wen  Friendihip,  TWih,  nod  Lm 
Ob  I  die  to  thought,  to  memory  dic^ 

Since  lifalaaa  to  my  heart  ye  pror*  I 


and  deacnptiTe,  not  the  n 

SoQthgate,  in  Hiddleaex,  October  19,  1TS4. 

father  WM  a  Weat  Indian,  but  being  In  Franayh 


I  nephew  of  Lord  Om 
Sonthgata.  Hia  eon  («bo  vm  namad  ate 
father'a  pupil,  Ur  Leigh)  waa  edncated  at  CM 
lloapital.  where  he  continued  till  hia  aflaaulk  j 
'I  waa  then,'  he  aayi,  *flrat  deputy  Oredaa; 
had  the  honour  of  going  out  of  tiM  achool  ii 
une  rank,  at  the  aameage,  andfiv  I  In  wiiw  iw 
■  my  friend  Chailea  Lamb.  The  rcum  wi^  I 
heiilated  in  my  apeech.  It  waa  nndentDOl  tti 
irecian  waa  bound  to  dellT«r  a  pnbUe  apaedi  t« 

he  left  icbool.  and  to  bq  into  the  chnrdi  wt 

and  aa  I  could  do  m  ' 
I  could  not  be.'  I 
father  collected  hii  Ti 

a  large  liat  of  aubacril _. 

thia  Tolume  ai  a  heap  of  imilntloiN.  MM*  rf  tt 
cle*er  enough  for  a  youth  «f  dxteo^  bat  abaolU 
worthteaa  in  erery  other  reapect  la  IfM, 
Hunt'a  brother  act  np  a  paper  called  Um  Ken.  < 
the  poet  went  to  live  with  him,  and  write  Ihatt 
trical  criticlim*  in  It  Three  yean  afls- 
eatabliahed,  in  joint  partawrdiip.  the  E 
— ikly  I '   -""  — ■* — ^*  — ■'•-   " 


lo  oelOieT  ot  thee*  thiagt,  a  Om 
'    Ijsdgti  waa  then  a  poai  ai 
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abOitjr.    The  poet  wae  more  Ittenury  than  politi- 
cal in  hif  taates  and  Incubimtiona ;  but  nmbrtu- 
natelj  he  Tentured  wme  itrictoree  on  the  prinoe 
regent,  which  were  oonatmed  into  a  libel,  and  he 
wu  lentraced  to  two  yean*  impriwnment     The 
poet'i  captiritj  was  not  witfaoat  its  bright  lide. 
Eb  hid  mnch  of  the  public  sympathy,  and  his 
friends  (Byron  and  Moore  being  of  the  number) 
were  sttentiTe  In  their  risits.    One  of  his  two  rooms 
on  the '  gronnd-floor^  he  oonTerted  into  a  picturesque 
snd  po^ical  study : — *  I  papered  the  walls  with  a 
trellis  of  roses ;  I  had  Uie  ceUing  coloured  with 
dondi  sod  tkj ;  the  barred  windows  were  screened 
with  Venetian  blinds ;  and  when  my  bookcases  were 
set  up,  with  their  busts  and  flowers,  and  a  piano- 
forte made  its  iqitpearanoe,  perhaps  there  was  not 
a  handsomer  room  on  that  side  the  water.    I  took  a 
plessureb  when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  to 
sea  him  oome  in  and  stare  about  him.    The  surprise 
on  issuing  from  the  borouffh,  and  passing  through 
the  atenues  of  a  jail,  was  curamatic    Charles  Lamb 
declared  there  was  no  other  such  room  except  in  a 
ftiry  tale.    But  I  had  another  surprise,  which  was 
a  garden.    There  was  a  little  yard  outside,  railed 
ofl^  from  another  bdonging  to  the  neighbouring  ward. 
This  yard  I  abut  in  with  green  palings,  adorned  it 
with  a  trellis,  bordered  it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth 
from  a  nursery,  and  eren  oontriTcd  to  haye  a  grass 
plot,    The  earth  I  fllled  with  flowers  and  young 
trees.    There  was  an  apple-tree  from  which  we 
managed  to  get  a  pudding  the  second  year.    As  to 
my  flowers,  they  were  allowed  to  be  penect   A  poet 
from  Derlmhire  (Mr  Moore)  told  me  he  had  seen 
no   such   hearfs-ease.     I   bought   the   **Pama80 
Iteliano**  while  in  prison,  and  used  often  to  think  of 
a  passage  in  it,  while  looking  at  this  miniature  piece 
oi  horticulture  t^ 

Mio  piociol  orto, 
A  me  sal  Tigna*  e  campo,  e  silfa,  e  prato. — JBaldL 

My  little  garden. 
To  me  thon*rt  Tineyard,  field,  and  wood,  and  meadow. 

Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  aometimea 
under  an  awning.  In  autumn,  my  trelliaea  were 
hung  with  acartet  runnera,  which  added  to  the 
floweiT  hiToatment  I  uaed  to  abut  my  eyea  In  my 
arm-chair,  and  aflbct  to  think  myaelf  hundreda  of 
milee  off  But  my  triumph  waa  in  iaauing  forth  of 
a  morning.  A  wicket  out  of  the  garden  led  into  the 
large  one  bdonging  to  the  priaon.  The  latter  waa 
only  for  yegetaUea,  but  it  contained  a  cherry-tree, 
which  I  twice  aaw  in  Uosaom.'* 

This  is  so  interesting  a  litde  picture,  and  so  fine 

an  example  of  making  the  most  of  adyerae  circum- 

atancea,  that  It  ahould  not  be  omitted  in  any  life  of 

Hunt.    The  poet,  however,  waa  not  ao  well  fitted  to 

battle  with  the  world,  and  apply  himaelf  ateadily  to 

worldly  bnalneas,  as  he  was  to  dress  his  garden  and 

nnrae  his  poetical  fancies.    He  fell  into  difficulties, 

and  has  been  contending  with  them  eyer  since.    On 

leaying  prison  he  publbhed  his  Story  of  Bimmi^  an 

Italian  tale  in  yerse,  containing  some  exquisite  lines 

and  pasaagea.    He  aet  up  also  a  amall  weekly  paper 

called  the  Indieator,  on  the  plan  of  the  periodical 

esaayiata,  which  waa  well  receiyed.    He  also  gaye  to 

the  world  two  amall  yolumea  of  poetry,  Foliage^  and 

The  Feaai  6f  Oim  Pdeit.    In  182S  Mr  Hunt  went  to 

Italy  to  reside  with  Lord  Bjrron,  and  to  establish  the 

JLUiraU  a  crude  and  yiolent  melange  of  poetry  and 

poUtica,  both  in  the  extreme  of  liberalism.  This  con- 

nexioD  was  productiye  of  mutual  disappointment 

and  disgust    The  'liberal'  did  not  sdl;  Byron's 

and  aristocratic  flienda  cried  out  against  so 


^  Iiovd  flynn  and  Sans  of  his  OontcB^QiHlss,  yoL  IL  p^  9B6i 


plebeian  a  pardierahip;  and  Hunt  found  that  the 
noble  poet,  to  whom  he  waa  indebted  in  a  pecuniary 
aenae,  waa  cold,  aarcaatic,  and  worldly-minded.  StiU 
more  unfortunate  waa  it  that  Hunt  ahould  afto- 
warda  haye  written  the  work.  Lord  Bynm  amd  Sams 
of  ki$  (knUempcroriu^  in  which  hia  diaappointed  feel- 
inga  found  yent,  and  their  expreaaion  waa  conatrued 
into  ingratitude.  Hia  lifehaa  been  apent  in  strugglinff 
with  influences  contrary  to  his  nature  and  poeticu 
temperament  The  spirit  of  the  poet,  howeyer,  ia 
still  actjye  and  cheerfhl,  as  may  be  r«ullly  con- 
ceiyed  from  perusing  the  following  set  of  blithe 
Images  in  a  TOem  wntten  in  December  1840^  on  the 
birth  of  the  Frinoess  BoyaL 

Behold  where  thou  dost  lie, 

Heeding  naucht,  remote  on  high  I 

Naught  of  all  the  news  we  sing 

Dost  thou  know,  sweet  ignorant  thing; 

Naught  of  planet's  love  nor  people's ; 

Nor  dost  hear  the  giddy  staples 

Carolling  of  thee  and  thine, 

As  if  heayen  had  rained  them  wine; 

Nor  dost  care  for  all  the  paina 

Of  ushen  and  of  chambenainsy 

Nor  the  doctor's  learned  looks, 

Nor  the  yery  bishop's  books. 

Nor  the  laoe  that  wraps  thy  chin. 

No,  nor  for  thy  rank  a  pin. 

E'en  thy  father's  loring  hand 

Nowise  dost  thou  understand. 

When  he  makes  thee  feebly  grasp 

His  finger  with  a  tiny  clasp ; 

Nor  dost  thou  know  thy  yery  mother^s 

Balmy  bosom  from  another's, 

Thouffh  thy  small  blind  eyes  pursue  it ; 

Nor  the  arms  that  draw  thee  to  it ; 

Nor  the  eyes  that,  while  they  fold  thee^ 

Neyer  can  enough  behold  thee  I 

In  1840  Mr  Hunt  brought  out  a  drama  entitled 
A  iMnd  of  Florence^  and  in  1849  a  narratiye  poem, 
Tht  Paljrejf.  His  poetry,  generally,  is  marked  by  a 
profhsion  of  imagery,  fk  sprightiy  fiuicy,  and  ani- 
mated description.  Some  quaintness  and  aflfectation 
in  his  style  and  manner  fixed  upon  him  the  name  of 
a  Cockney  poet;  but  his  studies  haye  lain  chiefiy  in 
the  elder  writers,  and  he  has  imitated  with  snocesa 
the  lighter  and  more  picturesque  parts  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.  Boccaccio,  and  the  gay  Italian  authors, 
appear  alao  to  haye  been  among  hia  fayouritea.  Hia 
proae  eaaaya  haye  been  coDectea  and  published  under 
the  title  of  7%e  Indicator  amd  the  Compamkm^  a  Mi»» 
coOany  for  the  Fidda  amd  tk§  Firetide,  They  are 
deseryedly  popular— fiill  of  literary  anecdote,  poe- 
tical feelmg,  and  fine  sketches  both  of  town  and 
country  life.  The  egotism  of  the  author  is  undis- 
guised; but  in  all  Hunt's  writings,  his  peculiar 
tastes  and  romantic  fancy,  his  taUc  of  books  and 
fiowers,  and  his  loye  of  the  domestic  yirtues  and 
charities  (though  he  has  too  much  imagination  for 
his  judgment  in  the  serious  matters  of  life),  impart  a 
particular  interest  and  pleaaure  to  hia  peraonal  di*' 
cloaurea. 

[Mojf  Mommg  ai  Jta&enmaJ] 

[Fran  *  RlmliiL'] 

The  sun  b  up,  and  'tis  a  mom  of  May 
Round  old  Rayenna's  cleai^own  towers  and  bay. 
A  mom,  the  loyeliest  which  the  year  has  ssen. 
Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  grsen ; 
For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  nisht 
Haye  left  a  sparklina  welcome  for  the  light, 
And  thsm's  a  cnrstaf  clearness  all  about ; 
The  Isayes  ars  shaip^  the  distant  hills  look  out; 
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A  b*lmj  brukneas  comes  upon  the  breeie ; 
The  smoke  goes  danciog  £rom  the  cottage  trees ; 
And  when  joa  listen,  yon  may  hemr  a  coil 
Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassy  soil ; 
And  all  the  scene,  in  short — sky,  earth,  and  sea, 
Breathes  like  a  bright^yed  face,  that  laughs  out 

openly. 
*Tis  nature,  f^ll  of  spirits,  waked  and  springing : 
The  birds  to  the  delicious  time  are  singing, 
Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  and  down. 
Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  nom  the  town ; 
While  h^py  faces,  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  erer^  turn  are  seen ; 
And  tile  fisr  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 
Like  joTful  hands,  come  up  with  scattery  light, 
Come  gleaming  up,  true  to  the  wished-for  day. 
And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay. 
Already  in  the  streets  the  stir  grows  loud^ 
Of  expectation  and  a  bustling  crowd. 
With  feet  and  Toice  the  gathering  hum  contends, 
The  deep  talk  heares,  the  ready  utugh  ascends ; 
Callings,  and  clapping  doors,  and  curs  unite. 
And  shouts  from  mere  exuberance  of  delight ; 
And  armed  bands,  making  important  way. 
Gallant  and  grare,  the  lo^s  of  holiday. 
And  nodding  neighbours,  greeting  as  they  run, 
And  pilgrims,  chanting  in  the  morning  sun. 

[Funeral  tifi\t  Lovtn  tM '  RmwL*1 

The  days  were  then  at  close  of  autumn  stilly 

A  little  rainy,  and,  towards  nightfall,  chill ; 

There  was  a  fitful  moaning  air  abroad ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  OTer  the  road. 

The  last  few  leaves  came  fluttering  from  the  trees. 

Whose  trunks  now  thronged  to  sight,  in  dark  Tarieties. 

The  people,  who  from  rererence  kept  at  home, 

Listened  till  afternoon  to  hear  them  come ; 

And  hour  on  hour  went  by,  and  nought  was  heard 

But  some  chance  horseman  or  the  wind  that  stirred. 

Till  toward^  the  vesper  hour ;  and  then  'twas  said 

Some  heara  a  voice,  which  seemed  as  if  it  read ; 

And  others  said  that  they  could  hear  a  sound 

Of  many  horses  trampling  the  moist  ground. 

Still,  nothing  came— till  on  a  sudden,  just 

All  the  wind  opened  in  a  rising  gust, 

A  voice  of  chantinff  rose,  and  as  it  spread. 

They  plainly  heard  the  anthem  for  the  dead. 

It  was  the  choristers  who  went  to  meet 

The  train,  and  now  were  entering  the  first  street. 

Then  turned  aside  that  city,  youns  and  old. 

And  in  their  lifted  hands  the  gushing  sorrow  rolled. 

But  of  the  older  people,  few  could  bmir 

To  keep  the  window,  when  the  train  drew  near ; 

And  all  felt  double  tenderness  to  see 

The  bier  approaching  slow  and  steadily. 

On  which  those  two  m  senseless  coldness  lay. 

Who  but  a  few  short  months — it  seemed  a  day-^ 

Had  left  their  walls,  lovely  in  form  and  mind. 

In  sunny  manhood  he — she  first  of  womankind. 

They  say  that  when  Duke  Ouido  saw  them  come. 

He  clasped  his  hands,  and  looking  round  the  room. 

Lost  his  old  wits  for  ever.    From  the  morrow 

None  saw  him  after.    But  no  more  of  sorrow. 

On  that  same  night  those  lovers  silently 

Were  buried  in  one  grave  under  a  tree ; 

There,  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  they  lay 

In  the  green  ground :  and  on  fine  nifhts  in  May 

Young  nearts  betrothed  used  to  go  there  to  pray, 

ToT,L.  H,^  Six  Tecun  OU,  Jhnring  a  Sidmesi. 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee, 

My  little  patient  boy ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

Smooths  off  the  day's  annoy. 


I  sit  me  down,  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways : 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sadden  iiixink. 
That  I  had  less  to  praise. 


Thy  sidelong  pillowed  m( 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid. 
Thy  heart  in  pain  and  weal 

Of  fancied  faults  afraid ; 
The  little  trembling  hand 

That  wipes  thy  (|uiet  teara. 
These,  these  are  thmgs  that  may 

Drnui  memories  for  yean. 

Sorrows  I've  had  severe  onesy 

I  will  not  think  of  now ; 
And  calmly  'midst  mr  dear  onea^ 

Have  wasted  with  dij  brow ; 
But  when  thy  fingers  presa 

And  pat  my  stoopinff  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentleneas^ 

The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

Ah  I  first-bom  of  thy  mother, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new. 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother. 

Thy  sister,  father,  too ; 
My  light,  where'er  I  go. 

My  bird,  when  prison  bound. 
My  hand  in  hand  companion — ^no^ 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round* 


goiie;^ 


To  say  < He  has  departed'— 

« HU  voice'—*  his  face'—*  is 
To  feel  impatient-hearted. 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on ; 
Ah,  I  could  not  endure 

To  whisper  of  such  wo. 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  insure 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yes,  still  he's  fixed,  and  sleepingl 

This  silence  too  the  while- 
Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whispering  as  a  smile : 
Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  ^ing  by  one's  ear. 
Like  parting  wings  of  cherubim. 

Who  say, '  We\e  finished  hera.' 

Dirge, 

Blessed  is  the  turf^  serenely  bleawd. 
Where  throbbing  hearts  may  sink  to  tm/t^ 
Where  life's  long  journey  turns  to  ilssp. 
Nor  ever  pilgrim  wakes  to  weep. 
A  little  sod,  a  few  sad  flowers, 
A  tear  for  long-departed  hours. 
Is  all  that  feeling  hearts  request 
To  hush  their  weary  thoughts  to  reat. 
There  shall  no  vain  ambition  come 
To  lurs  them  from  their  quiet  homo; 
Nor  sorrow  lift,  with  heart-strings  rivw. 
The  meek  imploring  eye  to  heaven ; 
Nor  sad  remembrance  stoop  to  shed 
His  vrrinkles  on  the  slumberer's  head ; 
And  never,  never  love  repair 
To  breathe  his  idle  whispers  there  I 

To  the  Cfrat$hopper  amd  A*  OnektL 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass. 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  JuM^ 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  \m  B 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning 

And  prou,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  thone  who  think  the  candles  come  loo 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tncksome  tans 

Nick  the  glad  silent  luomenta  as  they  pass ; 
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Oh,  Bwwt  and  tinr  eonsini,  that  belong, 
One  to  the  fiel^  tike  other  to  the  heftrth, 

Both  haTo  jonr  eunihine ;  both,  though  idmU,  are 
■tvong 
At  jonr  dear  heaiti ;  and  both  irere  aent  on  earth 

1V»  ting  in  thon^tfol  ean  this  natural  lon^ — 
In-£on  and  oat,  summer  and  winter,  mirth. 

dolot  aeotte,* 

Clear,  fineh,  and  dulcet  itreama, 

Whidi  the  fiur  ihape,  who  seems 

To  me  sole  woman,  haunted  at  noontida; 

Bou|^  gentl J  interknit 

(I  si^  to  think  of  it), 

Which  formed  a  rustic  chair  for  her  sweet  side; 

And  turf,  and  flowers  bright-ey^ 

O'er  which  her  folded  gown 

Flowed  like  an  an^pl's  down ; 

And  70U,  0  holj  air  and  hushed. 

Where  first  mj  heart  at  her  sweet  glances  gushed; 

GiTe  ear,  giro  ear,  with  one  consenting. 

To  m J  last  words,  mjr  last  and  mj  lamenting. 

If^myihtebelow, 
And  Hearen  will  hare  it  so, 
That  lofe  must  dose  these  dying  ^yes  in  teais^ 
Maj  m J  poor  dust  be  laid 
In  middle  of  jour  shade. 

While  mj  soul,  naked,  mounts  to  its  own  sphens. 
The  thoiuht  would  cabn  m j  ftan. 
When  taking  out  of  breath. 
The  doubtftustep  of  death ; 
For  nerer  could  mj  spirit  find 
A  stiller  port  after  the  stormy  winds 
Ner  in  more  calm  abstracted  bourne^ 
Slip  from  my  tr»TaUad  flesh,  and  mmmj  bonet  out- 
worn. 

Ptthaps,  some  future  hour. 

To  her  accustomed  bower 

UiAi  come  the  untamed,  and  yet  the  gentle  she; 

And  where  she  saw  me  fint, 

Mi^t  turn  with  ejesathint, 

And  kinder  joT  to  look  again  ftr  me ; 

Then,  O  the  charity ! 

Seeing  betwixt  the  stones 

The  earth  thai  held  my  bones, 

A  sidi  for  ftrr  lore  at  last 

Midit  ask  of  HeaTen  to  pardon  me  the  past; 

And  Heareo  itself  could  not  say  nay. 

As  with  her  gentle  rdl  she  wiped  the  tears  away. 

How  well  I  call  to  mind 
When  from  those  bowers  the  wind 
Shook  down  upon  her  bosom  flower  on  flower ; 
And  there  she  sat,  meek-eyed. 
In  midst  of  all  tlkat  pride, 

Sprinkled  and  blushmr  through  an  amorous  shower. 
Some  to  her  hair  paid  dower. 
And  seemed  to  dress  the  curls. 
Queen-like,  with  gold  and  pearls ; 
Some,  enowing,  on  her  drapenr  stopped; 
Some  on  the  earth,  eome  on  the  water  dropped ; 
While  others,  fluttering  from  above. 
Seemed  wheeling  round  in  pomp,  and  saying  '  Here 
reigns  Lore? 

How  ofWn  then  I  said, 

Inward,  and  filled  with  dread, 

*  Doubtless  this  creature  came  firom  Paradisel* 

For  at  her  look  the  while. 

Her  Toioe,  and  her  sweet  smile, 

And  heatenly  air,  truth  parted  from  mine  eyss : 

So  thai,  with  longslrawn  sighs, 

I  said,  as  far  from  men, 

'How  came  I  hers    and  when!' 


1  had  forgotten ;  and,  alas  1 
Fanded  myself  in  heaTon,  not  where  I 
And  from  that  time  till  this,  I  bear 
Such  lore  for  the  green  bower,  I  cannot 


JOHMCLABB. 

Jomr  Class,  one  of  the  meet  truly  medncatad  of 
Eng^h  poets,  and  one  of  the  beet  of  our  rural  de- 
scribers,  was  bom  at  Hdpetone,  a  Tillage  near 
Peterborougfa,  in  1798.  His  parents  were  peaaanti 
— ^his  father  a  helpless  cripple  and  a  panper.  Jobs 
obtained  some  education  by  bis  own  extra  wotk  at 
a  ploughboy:  ttom  the  labour  of  eight  weeks  he 
generafly  acquired  as  many  pence  as  paid  fbr  m 
month's  schooling.  At  thirteen  yean  of  age  he 
met  with  Thomson's  Seasoni,  and  boarded  up  s 
shilling  to  purchase  a  copy.  At  daybreak  on  m 
spring  morning,  he  walked  to  the  town  of  Stam- 
ford—^six  or  seren  mUes  off-^to  make  the  pur* 
chase,  and  had  to  wait  some  time  tm  the  ehopewere 
opened.  This  is  a  fine  trait  of  bojriah  enthnsiann, 
and  of  the  struggles  of  youthfbl  genius.  Returning 
to  his  native  Tillage  with  the  precious  purdiase, 
as  be  walked  through  the  beautiftal  sceneiy  of 
Burgfaley  Park,  he  oompoeed  his  first  piece  of 
poefiy,  which  he  called  the  Moniimg  WalL  This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Evmmg  Waik,  and  some 
otiier  pieces.  A  benerdent  exdaeman  instmcted 
the  young  poet  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  ha 
oontmued  his  obscure  but  ardent  deyotions  to  hie 
rural  muse.  '  Most  of  his  poems,'  savs  the  writer 
of  a  memoir  prefixed  to  his  first  ydume,  *were 
composed  under  the  immediate  impresdon  of  hie 
fedings  in  the  fidds  or  on  the  road  ddes.  He  could 
not  trust  his  memory,  and  therefore  he  wrote  them 
down  with  a  poidl  on  the  epot,  his  hat  senring  him 
for  a  desk  {  and  if  it  happened  that  he  had  no  op- 
portunity soon  after  of  transcribing  these  imperfbct 
memorials,  he  could  sddom  dedpher  them  or  re- 
oorer  his  first  thoughts.  From  this  cause  sereral 
of  his  poems  are  quite  loet,  and  others  exist  only  in 
firagmente.  Of  those  which  be  had  committed  to 
writing,  espedaUy  his  earlier  pieces,  many  were 
destroyed  from  another  circumstance,  which  shows 
how  little  he  expected  to  please  others  with  them  1 
from  a  hde  in  the  wall  of  his  room  where  he  stuflbd 
his  manuscripts,  a  piece  of  paper  was  often  taken 
to  hold  the  kettle  with,  or  light  the  fire.'  In  1817, 
Clare,  while  working  at  Bridge  Casterton,  in  But- 
landshire,  resdved  on  risking  the  publication  of  a 
ydume.  By  hard  working  day  and  night,  he  got 
a  pound  saved,  that  he  might  have  a  prospectni 
pnnted.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  CoOte^ 
Htm  of  OriguuU  Tr^lu  was  announced  to  subscribers^ 
the  price  not  to  exceed  3s.  6d.  *  I  distributed  my 
papers,'  he  says  \  *  but  as  I  could  get  at  no  way  of 
pushing  tiiem  into  higher  drdea  than  those  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  they  consequently  passed 
off  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  been  stall  in  n^  posses- 
non,  unprinted  and  unseen.'  Only  seven  subscribers 
came  forward  I  One  of  these  prospectuses,  however, 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Edward  Drury, 
bookseller,  Stamford,  and  through  this  gentleman 
the  poems  were  puMidied  by  Messrs  Taylor  and 
Heseey,  London,  who  purchased  them  him  Qars 
for  £80.  The  volume  was  brought  out  in  January 
18S0,  with  an  intereeting  wdl-written  introdmy 
tion,  and  bearing  the  title,  Poemt  Deter^twe  qf 
RmU  Life  ami  /Scenery,  by  John  Clare,  a  Northamp- 
tonshire peasant  The  attention  of  the  public  was 
instantly  awakened  to  the  droumstances  and  the 
merits  of  dare.  The  magazines  and  reviews  were 
unanimous  in  his  favour.  *This  interesting  Utile 
vdunwb*  nid  the  Quarterly  Beview,  *  bean  induhit* 
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able  evidence  of  being  composed  altogether  from 
the  impuket  of  the  writer*8  mind,  as  excited  bj  ex- 
ternal objects  and  interniil  sensations.  Here  are  no 
tawdry  and  feeble  paraphrases  of  former  poets,  no 
attempts  at  describing  what  the  author  might  have 
become  acquainted  with  in  his  limited  reading.  The 
woods,  the  vales,  the  brooks,  **the  crimson  spots 
i*  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip,**  or  the  loftier  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  contemplated  through  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  despondency,  are  the  principal 
sources  whence  the  youth,  whose  adverse  circum- 
stances and  resignation  under  them  extort  our  sym- 
pathy, drew  tli^  faithful  and  vivid  pictures  bdTore 
us.  Examples  of  minds  highly  gifted  by  nature, 
struggling  with,  and  breaking  through  the  bondage 
of  adversity,  are  not  rare  in  this  country :  but  pri- 
Tation  is  not  destitution;  and  the  instance  before 
us  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  patient 
and  persevering  talent  existing  and  enduring  in  the 
most  forlorn,  and  seemingly  hopeless  condition,  that 
literature  has  at  any  time  exhibited.' 

In  a  short  time  Clare  was  in  possession  of  a  little 
fortune.  The  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam  sent  £100 
to  his  publishers,  which,  with  the  like  sum  ad- 
vanced by  them,  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
stock ;  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  allowed  him  an  an- 
nuity of  fifteen  guineas  for  life ;  the  Earl  of  Spencer 
a  further  annuity  of  £10,  and  various  contributions 
were  received  from  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
so  that  the  poet  had  a  permanent  allowance  of  £30 
per  annum.  He  married  his  *  Patty  of  the  Vale,' 
*the  rosebud  in  humble  life,'  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer ;  and  in  his  native  cottage  at 
Helpstone,  with  his  aged  and  infirm  parents  and  his 
young  wife  by  his  side — all  proud  of  his  now  re- 
warded and  successful  genius — Clare  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  poetical  felicity.  The  writer  of  this 
recollects,  with  melancholy  pleasure,  paying  a  visit 
to  the  poet  at  this  genial  season  in  company  with 
one  of  his  publishers.  The  humble  dwelling  wore 
an  air  of  comfort  and  contented  happiness.  Shelves 
were  fitted  up,  fiUed  with  books,  most  of  which  had 
been  sent  as  presents.  Clare  read  and  liked  them 
all  I  He  took  us  to  see  his  favourite  scene,  the 
haunt  of  his  inspiration.  It  was  a  low  fall  of  swampy 
ground,  used  as  a  pasture,  and  bounded  by  a  dull 
rushy  brook,  overhung  with  willows.  Yet  here 
Clare  strayed  and  mus^  delighted. 

Flow  on,  thou  gently-plaahing  stream. 

O'er  weed-b^s  wild  and  rank ; 
Delighted  I've  enjoved  my  dream 

Upon  thy  mossy  bank : 
Bemoistening  many  a  weedy  stem, 

I've  watched  thee  wind  so  clearly, 
And  on  thy  bank  I  found  the  gem 

That  makes  me  love  thee  dearly. 

In  1821  Clare  came  forward  again  as  a  poet  His 
second  publication  was  entitled  The  Village  Minstrel 
tmd  other  Poems,  in  two  volumes.  The  first  of  these 
pieces  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  describes  the 
scenes,  sports,  and  feelings  of  rural  life— the  author 
himself  sitting  for  the  portrait  of  Lubin,  the  humble 
rustic  who  *  hummed  his  lowly  dreams ' 

Far  in  the  shade  where  poverty  retires. 

The  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sion of  natural  emotion  and  generous  sentiment  in 
this  poem,  exalted  the  reputation  of  Clare  as  a  true 
poet  He  afterwards  contributed  short  pieces  to  the 
annuals  and  other  periodicals,  marked  by  a  more 
choice  and  refined  diction.  The  poet's  prosperity 
was,  alas  I  soon  over.  His  discretion  was  not  equal 
to  his  fortitude :  he  speculated  in  farming,  wasted 
hifl  little  hoard,  and  amidst  accumulating  difllcul- 
tiesfaok  into  nenroos  despondency  and  despair.  He 


is  now,  we  believe,  in  a  private  asylum — hopeless, 
but  not  dead  to  passing  events.     This  sad  t«;rmina- 
tion  of  so  bright  a  morning  it  ia  painfbl  to  contem- 
plate.    Amidst  the  native  wild  flowers  of  his  song 
we  looked  not  for  the  *  deadly  nightshade' — an£ 
though  the  example  of  Boma,  of  ChattertcA,  and 
Bloomfield,  was  better  fitted  to  inspire  fear  than 
hope,  there  was  in  Clare  a  naturally  lively  and  cheer- 
tal  temperament  and  an  apparent  absence  of  strong 
and  dangerous  passions,  that  promised,  as  in  the  case 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  a  life  of  humble  yet  prosperans 
contentment  and  happiness.    Poor  Claie'i  mnse  was 
the  true  offspring  of  English  coontry  Ufie.    He  was 
a  &ithful  painter  of  rustic  scenes  and  oocapatioa% 
and  he  noted  every  light  and  shade  of  hia  brooks 
meadows,  and  green  lanes.    Hia  fsncj  was  booysBt 
in  the  midst  of  labour  and  hardship;  and  his  imafCfy, 
drawn  directly  from  nature,  is  yarions  and  originaL 
Careftd  finishing  could  not  be  expected  fbom  the 
rustic  poet  yet  there  is  often  a  nne  delicacy  sad 
beauty  in  his  pieces,  and  his  moral  reflections  sad 
pathos  win  their  way  to  the  heart    *  It  is  sekkm,' 
as  one  of  his  critics  remarked, '  that  the  pablic  have 
an  opportunity  of  learning  the  unmixed  and  u- 
adulterated  impression  of  the  loveliness  of  natwe  oo 
a  man  of  vivid  perception  and  strong  feeling;  eqal^ 
unacquainted  with  the  art  and  reserve  of  toe  woridt 
and  with  the  riches,  rules,  and  prcjndloes  of  lilsn- 
ture.'    Clare  was  strictly  such  a  man.    His  leadiaf 
before  his    first   publication  had  been  extroBsltf 
limited,  and  did  not  either  form  his  taste  or  biss 
the  direction  of  his  powers.    He  wrote  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart ;  and  his  love  of  nature  was  so 
universal,  that  he  included  all,  weeds  as  well  m 
flowers,  in  his  picturesque  catalogues  of  her  chania 
In  grouping  and  forming  his  pictures,  be  has  re- 
course to  new  and  original  expressions — as,  for  ei- 
ample — 

Briflk  winds  the  lightened  branches  shake 

By  pattering,  plashing  drops  confessed ;  /; 

And,  where  oaks  dripping  shade  the  lake,  ff 

Paint  crimping  dimples  on  its  breast  | 

A  sonnet  to  the  glow-worm  is  singolarlj  rich  in  tkb  I 
vivid  word-painting: —  ' 

Tasteful  illumination  of  the  night. 
Bright  scattered,  twinkling  star  of  spangled  esrtkt 
Hail  to  the  nameless  coloured  dark  and  li^t 
The  witching  nune  of  thy  illumined  biitk. 
In  thy  still  hour  how  dearly  I  delight 
To  rest  my  weary  bones,  from  labour  free ; 
In  lone  spots,  out  of  hearing,  out  of  sight 
To  sigh  day's  smothered  pains ;  and  pause  on  tbi^ 
Bedecking  dangling  brier  and  iried  tree. 
Or  diamonds  tipping  on  the  grassr  spear ; 
Thy  pale-faced  glimmering  light  1  love  to  see, 
Gilding  and  glistering  in  Uie  dewdrop  near : 
0  still-hour's  mate !  my  easing  heart  sobs  fret, 
While  tiny  bents  low  bend  with  many  an  added 
tear. 
In  these  happy  microscopic  views  of  natore,  Grahsn^  | 
the  author  of  the  Sabbath,  is  the  only  poet  who  a»  • 
be  put  in  competition  with  Clare.    The  delicacy  d  i 
some  of  his  sentimental  verses,  mixed  up  in  csrektf  , 
profusion  with  others  less  correct  or  pleasingi  mt/  , 
be  seen  from  the  following  part  of  m  ballsd.  The  FsM  . 
of  Amy: — 

The  flowers  the  sultry  summer  kills 

Spring's  milder  suns  restore ; 
But  innocence,  that  fickle  chann. 

Blooms  once,  and  blooms  no  mora. 

The  swains  who  loved  no  more  admiit^ 

Their  hearts  no  beauty  wanns ; 
And  maidenii  triumph  in  her  &11 

That  envied  ones  her  dbanss* 


liOtt  WM  that  sweet  limplicitx ; 

Her  eye's  bright  lustre  fled ; 
And  o'er  her  cheeks,  where  roses  bloomed, 

A  sicklj  paleness  spread. 

80  fiMies  the  flower  before  its  time^ 

Where  caakerworms  assail ; 
80  droops  the  bud  upon  its  stem 

Beneath  the  sickly  gale. 

WhaiitLifit 

And  what  !s  Lift  t    An  hour-glass  on  the  ran, 
A  mist  retrea^g  from  the  morning  sun, 
A  bosT,  bustlinff,  stilUrepeated  drwm. 

Its  length  !  A  minuters  pause,  a  moment's  thoo^t. 
And  Happiness  t    A  bubble  on  the  stream, 

Tliat  m  Uke  act  of  seizing  shrinks  to  nought. 

And  what  is  Hope  t  The  puffing  gale  of  mom, 
That  robe  eaca  flowret  of  its  gem — ^and  dies ; 

A  cobweb,  hiding  disappointment's  thorn, 
Wliich  stings  more  keenly  through  the  thin  disguise. 

And  what  u  Death  t    Is  still  the  cause  unfound  f 
That  dark  mysterious  name  of  horrid  sound  1 

A  long  and  lingering  sleep  the  weary  crare. 
And  Peace  I    Where  can  its  happiness  abound  f 

No  where  at  all,  save  heaven  and  the  graye. 

TImd  what  if  Life  I    When  stripped  of  its  disguise^ 

A  thing  to  be  desired  it  cannot  be ; 
Binee  ewything  that  meets  our  foolish  eyes 

Ovrm  proof  sufficient  of  its  ranity. 
Tis  but  a  trial  all  must  undetgo. 

To  teach  unthankful  mortal  bow  to  prize 
That  happineM  Tain  man's  denied  to  know. 

Until  he's  called  to  claim  it  in  the  skies. 

Stmuner  Mommg, 

nris  sweet  to  meet  the  morning  breeze, 
Or  list  the  giggling  of  the  brook ; 

Or,  stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  trees. 
Peruse  and  pause  on  nature's  book. 

When  nature  ermj  sweet  prepares 
To  entotein  our  wished  deiaT— 


The  images  wliich  morning  wean. 
The  wakening  charms  of  early  day ! 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths, 
Where  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes. 

As  sprink&d  o'er  Sie  withering  swaths 
Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfUmes. 

And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  horn. 
And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  nigh, 

Sprung  from  his  bed  of  tufied  com, 
A  hailing  minstrtl  in  the  sky. 

First  sunbeam,  calling  night  away 
To  see  how  sweet  thy  summons  seems ; 

%ftlit  by  the  willow's  wavy  nay. 
And  sweetly  dancing  on  the  streams. 

How  fine  the  spider's  web  is  spun, 

Unnotioied  to  vulgar  eyes ; 
Its  silk  thread  glittering  in  the  sun 

Arts  bungling  vanity  defies. 

Bftami^g  while  the  dewy  fields 
^eath  their  morning  burthen  lean. 

While  its  crop  my  searches  shields. 
Sweet  I  scent  the  bloesomed  bean. 

Ilaking  oft  remarking  stops ; 

Watching  tinv  nameless  things 
Climb  the  grass's  spiiy  tops 

Ere  they  tiy  their  gauzy  wingi. 

80  emerging  into  light. 

From  the  ignorant  and  vain 
Fearful  genius  takes  her  flight. 

Skimming  o'er  the  lowly  plain. 


3%t  Priumm^A  Sonmet. 

Welcome,  pale  primrose  I  starting  up  between 
Dead  matted  leaves  of  ash  and  oak  that  strew 
The  every  lawn,  the  wood,  and  spinney  throng 

'Mid  creepmg  moss  and  ivy's  darker  green ; 
How  much  thy  presence  beautifies  the  ground ! 

How  sweet  thy  modest  unaffected  pride 

Glows  on  the  sunny  bank  and  wood's  warm  side ! 
And  where  thy  fairy  flowers  in  groups  are  Iband* 

The  schoolboy  roams  enchantedly  along. 
Plucking  the  fairest  with  a  rude  delight ; 

While  the  meek  shepherd  stops  his  simple  soig^ 
To  gaze  a  moment  on  the  pleasing  sight ; 

O'erjoyed  to  see  the  flowers  that  tnuy  bring 

The  welcome  news  of  sweet  returning  spring. 

l%e  TknMik*$  NeK^—A  SomuL 

Within  a  thick  and  sprsading  hawthorn  bush 

That  overhung  a  molehill  laige  and  round, 
I  heard  from  mom  to  mom  a  merry  thrush 

Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy — and  oft  an  unintndinfl  guest, 

I  watdied  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day ; 
How  trae  she  waned  the  moss  to  form  her  nest^ 

And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  day. 
And  hj  and  by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew, 

There  lav  her  shining  ecgs  as  Iwight  as  flowei% 
Ink-spotted  over,  shells  ofgieen  and  blue : 

And  there  I  witnessed,  in  the  summer  houit, 
A  brood  of  nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly, 
Qlad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky.* 

.nnf-Xoiie's  JZecoKectiom. 

First-love  will  with  the  heart  remain 

When  its  hopes  are  all  gone  by ; 
As  frail  rose-blossoms  still  retain 

Their  fragrance  when  they  die : 
And  joy's  first  dreams  will  haunt  the  mind 

With  the  shades  'mid  which  they  sprung. 
As  summer  leaves  the  stems  behina 

On  which  spring's  blossoms  hung. 

Mary,  I  dare  not  call  thee  dear, 

I've  lost  that  right  so  long ; 
Yet  once  again  I  vex  thine  ear 

With  memory's  idle  song. 
I  felt  a  pride  to  name  thy  name. 

But  now  that  pride  hath  flown. 
And  burning  blushes  speak  my  shame^ 

lliat  thus  I  love  thee  on. 

How  loath  to  part,  how  fond  to  meet. 

Had  we  two  uscid  to  be ; 
At  sunset,  with  what  eager  feet 

I  hastened  unto  thee  I 
Seaioe  nine  days  pasted  us  ere  we  met 

In  spring,  nay,  wintry  weather ; 
Now  nme  yean  suns  have  risen  and  set. 

Nor  found  us  once  together. 

Thy  face  was  so  familiar  grown. 

Thyself  so  often  nigh, 
A  moment's  memory  when  alone. 

Would  bring  thee  in  mine  eye ; 

^MonlgaiiMryMjt  qualnOybut  truly  of  thfs  Mmiiet,  *  Hsrs 
we  have  in  miniature  the  history  and  geography  of  a  tfanMhli 
nesk,  M  rimply  and  naturally  sat  forth,  that  ona  might  think 

No  mora  difflolla 

Than  for  a  blackbird  *tls  to  whiatla. 

♦ 

Bat  tet  the  haartleaa  oritio  who  daaplaea  them  try  his  own 
hand  either  at  a  bird's  nert  or  a  sonnet  like  this ;  and  when 
he  has  suooeeded  In  making  the  one,  ha  may  have  aoma  hope 
of  betaV  able  to  make  the  oihor.' 
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TILL  TBI  pmnsirr  tnoi 


Bat  now  m j  Teiy  dnamt  fbi^ei 
lliat  witdung  look  to  trmoe ; 

Though  there  thy  beau^  lingen  jet| 
It  wean  %  etiMiger'i  moe* 


When  iMt  that  gentle  cheek  I  preit| 

And  heard  thee  feign  adieu, 
I  little  thought  that  geeming  jeit 

Would  prove  a  word  so  trae  1 
A  &te  like  this  hath  oft  befeU 

Eren  loftier  hopes  than  oun ; 
Spring  bids  ftill  many  buds  to  swell. 

That  ne'er  can  grow  to  flowen, 

J)awmmgi  pf  Cfmku. 

In  those  low  naths  which  pofertj  sunoanda, 

The  rough  rude  plou^unan,  off  his  fallow  groondf 

(That  neoessaiy  tool  of  wealth  and  pride). 

While  moiled  and  sweating,  bj  some  pasture's  aide, 

WiU  oftan  stoop,  inquisitiTO  to  traoa 

The  opening  beauties  of  a  daisy's  laoe ; 

Oft  will  ha  witness,  with  admiring  eyes, 

The  brook's  sweet  dimples  o'er  the  pebbles  rise; 

And  often  bent,  aa  o'er  soma  magic  spell. 

Hell  pause  and  pick  his  shaped  stone  and  shall: 

Ri^tures  the  iHkile  his  inward  powers  inflame. 

And  joys  delight  him  which  he  cannot  name; 

Ideaa  picture  pleasing  views  to  mind. 

For  whidi  his  language  can  no  utterance  find ; 

Increasing  beauties,  freshening  on  his  sight. 

Unfold  new  charms,  and  witness  more  delight ; 

80  while  the  present  please,  the  past  decay. 

And  in  each  other,  losing,  melt  away. 

Hius  pausing  wild  on  all  he  saunters  by, 

He  feels  enraptured,  though  he  knows  not  why ; 

And  hums  and  mutters  o'er  his  joys  in  rain. 

And  dwells  on  something  which  he  can't  explain. 

The  bursts  of  thought  with  which  his  soul's  perplexed. 

Are  bred  one  moment,  and  are  gone  the  next ; 

Yat  still  the  heart  will  kindling  sparks  retain. 

And  thoughts  will  rise,  and  Fancy  strive  again. 

80  have  I  marked  the  dving  ember's  light. 

When  on  the  hearth  it  fainted  from  my  sight, 

With  glimmering  glow  oft  redden  up  spin. 

And  sparks  crack  brightening  into  life  in  vain; 

8tiU  lingering  out  its  kindling  hope  to  rise, 

nil  faint,  and  fainting,  the  last  twinkle  dies. 

Dim  bums  the  soul,  and  throbs  the  fluttering  heart, 
Its  painful  pleasing  feelings  to  impart ; 
Till  by  successless  sallies  wearied  quite, 
The  memoiy  fiuls,  and  Fancy  takes  her  flight : 
The  wick,  confined  within  its  socket,  dies. 
Bona  down  and  smothered  in  a  thousand  si^is. 

{Semrn  mud  Mutrngt  0/  tk$  PeaaoaU  PoeL} 
[Fnm  the  •  Tillsfi  maiteBL*] 

Each  opening  season,  and  each  opening  scene. 
On  his  wild  view  still  teemed  with  fresh  delist ; 
E'en  winter's  storms  to  him  have  welcome  bMn, 
That  brought  him  comfort  in  its  long  dark  night. 
As  joyful  listening,  while  the  fire  burnt  bright. 
Borne  neighbouring  labourer's  8up|erstitiotts  tale. 
How '  Ja&^a*lanten],'  with  his  wisp  alight, 
To  drown  a  'nighted  traveller  once  did  fkil. 
Ha  knowing  well  the  brook  that  whimpered  down  the 
▼ale. 

And  tales  of  fwxyland  he  loved  to  hear. 
Those  mites  of  human  forms,  like  skimming  bees^ 
That  fly  and  flirt  about  but  everywhere ; 
The  mystic  tribes  of  nicht's  unnerving  breese, 
That  through  a  lock-hme  even  creep  with  ease : 
The  freaks  and  stories  of  this  elfln  crew, 
Ah  I  Lubin  gloried  in  such  thin^  as  these; 
How  they  rewarded  industry  ha  knew. 
And  how  the  restless  slut  was  pinched  black  and  bln^ 


How  ancient  dames  a  fiuiv's  anger  feared. 
From  goasip's  stories  Lubm  oflen  heard ; 
How  they  on  every  night  the  hearthstone  cleared. 
And,  'gainst  their  visits,  all  things  neat  prepaiad, 
As  fiiys  nought  more  than  cleanliness  renid ; 
When  in  the  mom  they  never  fiuled  to  uan 
Or  gold  or  silver  as  their  meet  reward, 
Dropt  in  the  water  superstition's  care. 
To  make  the  charm  succeed,  had  cautiooa  plaaM 
there. 

And  thousands  such  the  village  keeps  aliTa; 
Beings  that  people  superstitious  earth. 
That  e'er  in  rural  manners  will  survirc^ 
As  long  as  wild  rusticity  has  birth 
To  spread  their  wonders  round  the  cottage-haartk 
On  Lubin's  mind  these  deeply  were  impressed; 
Oft  fear  forbade  to  share  his  neighbour's  mirth: 
And  long  each  tale,  by  fency  newlv  dimad, 
Bioa^t  fairies  in  his  dreams,  and  brokahis  infant  rssL 

He  had  his  dreads  and  fears,  and  scarce  could  pass 
A  churchyard's  dreary  mounds  at  silent  nig^t. 
But  footsteps  trampleii  through  the  rustlins  grass, 
And  ghosts  'hind  grave-stones  stood  in  sheets  of 

imite; 
Bread  monsters  fancy  moulded  on  his  sight ; 
Soft  would  he  step  lest  they  his  tread  should  heai^ 
And  creep  and  creep  till  past  his  wild  aflfright ; 
Then  on  wind's  wings  would  rally,  as  it  were, 
So  awift  the  wild  retreat  of  childhood's  flHieiad  £mi; 

And  when  fear  left  him,  on  his  comer  seat 
Much  would  he  chatter  o'er  each  dreadful  tale ; 
Tell  how  he  heard  the  sound  of  'preaching  feet, 
And  warriors  jingling  in  their  coats  of  mail ; 
And  lumping  knocks  as  one  would  thump  a  flail; 
Of  spirits  conjured  in  the  charael  floor ; 
And  many  a  mournful  shriek  and  hapleaa  wmI, 
Where  maids,  self-murdered,  their  fala^  loves  d^ 

plore; 
And  from  that  time  would  vow  to  tramp  on  nlj^ts  no 

more. 

01  who  can  apeak  hia  Joya  whan  spriag'a  jcm^ 

mom, 
Tnm  wood  and  pasture,  opened  on  his  view  I 
When  tender  green  buds  blush  upon  the  thorn. 
And  the  first  primrose  dips  its  leaves  in  d«w: 
Each  varied  charm  how  joyed  would  he  pursue, 
Tempted  to  trace  their  beauties  through  the  day; 
Gray-girdled  eve  and  mom  of  rosy  hue 
Have  both  beheld  him  on  his  lonely  way, 
Far,  far  remote  firom  boys,  and  their  unpleaaing  play. 

Seqneatered  nature  was  his  heart's  delidbft  ; 
Him  would  she  lead  throu^^  wood  and  lonaly  plaia. 
Searching  the  pooty  from  the  rushy  dike ; 
And  while  the  thrash  sang  her  long-silenoed  stnin, 
He  thouffht  it  sweet,  and  mocked  it  o'er  again ; 
And  while  he  plucked  the  primrose  in  its  pride. 
He  ponderad  o^er  its  bloom  'tween  joy  and  pain ; 
And  a  rade  sonnet  in  its  praiae  he  tried. 
Where  nature's  simple  way  the  aid  of  art  siqiplied. 

The  freshened  landscapes  round  his  routes  unfurled. 
The  fine-tinged  clouds  above,  the  woods  below, 
Each  met  his  eye  a  new-revealing  world. 
Delighting  more  as  more  he  learned  to  know; 
Each  joumey  sweeter,  mnmng  to  and  fko. 
Surrounded  thus,  not  Paradise  more  sweat ; 
EnUiusiasm  made  his  soul  to  glow ; 
His  heart  with  wild  sensations  used  to  beat; 
As  nature  seemly  sang,  his  mutterings  would  repeafc 

Upon  a  molehill  oft  he  dropt  him  down. 
To  take  a  prospect  of  the  circling  scene. 
Marking  how  much  the  cottage  roofs  thatdl  brown 
Did  add  its  beauty  to  the  budding  green 
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the  itanzM  in  hit  poem  on  Chigweli  diiplays  hii 
philfMophic  oompoinre  at  thif  peifod  of  hit  life : — 

World,  in  thj  erer  biurf  mart 
I*Te  acted  no  nnnotieed  pait— 

Would  I  rMume  it  I  oa  no  1 
Foot  acts  are  done,  the  jeet  growi  itale ; 
lite  waning  lampe  hnm  dim  and  pale^ 

And  naton  askt— €W  bono? 

He  held  it  a  hnmiliatioa  to  be  ill,  and  neyer  com- 
plained or  aliiided  to  hit  own  tafferingi.  He  died 
on  the  84th  December  1639,  aged  65.  Ladj  Blet- 
■ington  taid,  '  If  Jamet  Smith  had  not  been  a  witty 
■MM,  he  mutt  have  been  a  ynat  man.'  Hit  extentiTe 
information  and  refined  mannen,  joined  to  an  in- 
exhaottible  Aind  of  liTelineia  and  hnmonr,  and  a 
bappj  nniform  temper,  rendered  him  a  fttdnating 
companion.  The  writingi  of  tnch  a  man  giro  but 
A  fkint  idea  of  the  original ;  yet  in  hit  own  walls  of 
literature  Jamet  Smitib  hat  few  tuperiora.  Anttey 
comet  mott  directlj  into  competition  with  him  f  yet 
it  may  be  tafely  taid  that  the  'Bejected  Addiettet* 
will  lire  at  long  at  the  *  New  Bath  Guide.' 

The  turriTing  partner  of  thit  literary  duumTirate 
—the  mott  conttant  and  interetting,  peiH^pt,  pinoe 
that  of  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  and  more  affec- 
tionate from  the  lelationthip  of  the  partiet — ^hat 
dittingnithed  himtelf  by  hit  norelt  and  hittorical 
romancet,  and  by  hit  generotity  to  Tariont  literary 
men.  Xr  Horace  Smith  hat  alto  written  tome 
copiet  of  feitta,  one  of  which,  the  Addrcat  to  the 
Mummy,  it  a  felidtout  compound  of  fact,  humour, 
and  tentiment,  forcibly  and  originally  eipretted. 


Tit  tweet  to  Tiew,  from  half-patt  fire  to  tix. 
Our  lonff  wax  candlet,  with  snort  cotton  wickt, 
Touched  by  the  lamplighter't  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start : 
To  tee  red  Aoebut  ihroueh  the  gallexy  pane 
Tince  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Dniry  Lane, 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widened  pit, 
Andgape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  tit.    *    * 

What  rarious  swains  our  motley  walls  contain  t 
Fashion  from  Moorfields,  honour  from  Chick  Lane ; 
Banken  from  Ptper  Buildings  here  resort. 
Bankrupts  from  Golden  Souare  and  Riches  Court ; 
From  the  Haymarket  canting  rogues  in  grain. 
Galls  frt>m  the  Poultry,  sots  from  Water  Lane ; 
The  lottery  cormorant,  the  auction  shark. 
The  full-price  matter,  tnd  the  half-price  clerk ; 
BoTS  who  long  linger  at  the  galleiy  door. 
With  pence  twice  fire,  they  want  but  twopence  moie^ 
Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  "PeKt, 
And  tendt  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  ttaira. 
Critict  we  boatt  who  ne'er  their  malice  baulk. 
But  talk  their  minds,  we  wish  they'd  mind  their  talk ; 
BLr  worded  bullies,  who  by  quarrels  lite, 
Wno  |iTe  the  lie,  and  tell  the  lie  they  giro ; 
Jewt  from  St  Maxy  Aze,  for  jobs  to  waiy. 
That  for  old  clothes  they'd  eren  axe  St  Mary ; 
And  buckt  with  pockett  empty  at  their  pate^ 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait ; 
Who  oft,  when  we  our  houte  lock  up,  caroute 
With  tippling  tipstaret  in  a  lock-up  houte. 

Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  chance  can  joy  bestow^ 
Where  scowling  fortune  seemed  to  threaten  wo. 
John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbe,  Esquire; 
Bat  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Bluet, 
Emanuel  Jenningt  polished  Stubbt'i  thoet. 
Emanuel  Jennings  Drought  his  youngest  boy 
Up  at  a  com  cutter— « taft  employ; 


In  Holywell  Street,  St  Paaaat,  he  wat  bied 
(At  number  twenty-teren,  it  it  taid), 
Facing  the  pump,  and  near  the  Oranby't  head. 
He  would  hare  bound  him  to  tome  thop  in  towa^ 
But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down : 
Pat  was  the  urchin's  name,  a  red-haired  youtht 
Fonder  of  purl  and  skittle-grounds  than  truth. 

Silence,  ye  sods  I  to  keep  your  tongues  in  awe^ 
The  muse  shall  tell  an  accident  she  saw. 

Pat  Jenninn  in  the  upper  gallery  sat ; 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat ; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  b^rer  fiew. 
And  spumed  the  one,  to  settle  in  Uie  two. 
How  snail  he  act  I    Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four  t 
Or  till  half  price,  to  save  his  shilling,  wait, 
And  gain  his  hat  tgain  at  half-past  eichtt 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thie^ 
John  Mullins  whispers,  Taxe  my  handkerchief. 
Thank  ^ou,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  line ; 
Take  mme,  cried  Wilton ;  and,  cried  Stokes,  taka  minAi 
A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jeiminss  ties. 
Where  Spitalfields  with  real  India  Ties. 
Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hne^ 
Starred,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue^ 
Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 
George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 
Loops  the  last  'kerchief  to  the  bearer's  band ; 
Upsoars  the  prize ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeigned. 
Regained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained. 
While  to  the  applauding  ealleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  tou<£ed  the  ransomed  hat.  *  ^ 

7%e  Bab^i  DOuL—By  W.  W.  IWordiworUL'] 

[Bpokaa  in  tlie  eharaoter  of  Nancy  Lake,  a  giil  elf  ht  years  ef 
age,  who  is  drawu  npon  the  stsfs  in  a  child's  dialss  I9 
Samuel  HoglMS,  her  nnole'k  porter.] 

My  brother  Jack  wat  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's  Day ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax, 

AAd  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  it. 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  hit, 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 
Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  oh  my  start  1 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  hart, 

Ajid  meltt  off  half  her  note ! 

Quite  crott,  a  bit  of  ttring  I  b^ 
And  tie  it  to  his  peg  top's  p^ 

And  bang,  with  might  and  main. 
Its  head  against  the  parlour  door : 
Off  files  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor. 

And  breaks  a  window-pane. 

This  made  him  ciy  with  rage  and  nrfte  $ 
Well,  let  him  cry,  it  terret  him  ri^t* 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth  I 
If  he's  to  melt,  all  tcalding  hot, 
Half  my  doll's  note,  and  I  am  not 

To  draw  his  peg  top's  tooth  1 

Aunt  Hannah  heard  the  window  break. 
And  cried,  *  0  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 

Thus  to  distress  your  aunt : 
No  Dnirr  Lane  for  you  to-day !' 
And  while  papa  said,  *  Pooh,  she  may  I* 

Mamma  said, '  No,  she  shan't  I' 

Well,  after  manr  a  sad  reproach. 
They  cot  into  a  hackney  coach, 

Ajid  trotted  down  the  street 
I  saw  them  go :  one  horse  was  blind ; 
The  tiilt  of  both  hung  down  behind ; 

Tlieir  thoot  were  on  their  foet. 
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The  chaiie  in  which  poor  bioUMr  Bill 
Used  to  be  dmwn  to  PentooTille^ 

Stood  in  the  lumber  room ; 
I  wiped  the  doit  from  off  the  top, 
WhUe  MoUt  mopped  it  with  a  mop^ 

And  bnuhed  it  with  a  broom. 

Mj  unde't  porter,  Samuel  Hu£^ie% 
Cmuo  in  at  fix  to  black  the  ihoet 

(I  alwajs  talk  to  Sam) : 
So  what  doei  he,  but  takes  and  diagi 
He  in  the  chaise  along  the  flagi^ 

And  leaTCS  me  where  I  am. 

M  J  father's  walls  an  made  of  brick. 
But  not  so  tall,  and  not  so  thick 

As  these ;  and,  goodness  me  I 
Hy  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood. 
But  nerer,  nerer  half  so  good 

As  these  that  now  I  see. 

What  a  laige  floor!  'tb  like  a  town  I 
The  carpet,  when  thej  lay  it  down, 

Won^t  hide  it.  111  be  bound : 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamps ;  my  eye  I 
How  ther  do  blaae  I  I  wonder  why 

They  Keep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  first  I  cauf^t  hold  of  the  wing^ 
And  kept  away ;  but  Mr  Thing- 

Umbob,  the  inompter  man. 
Gave  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shove. 
And  said, '  Oo  on,  my  pretty  Ioto  ; 

Speak  to  'em,  little  Nan. 

You've  only  got  to  curtsey»  whisp- 
er, hold  TOur  chin  up,  laugh  and  lisp, 

And  then  Tou're  sura  to  take : 
I've  known  the  day  when  brats  not  quite 
Thirteen  sot  fifty  pounds  a-night, 

Then  why  not  Nancy  Lske  r 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  where's  papat 
And  where's  my  aunt!  and  where's  mammal 

Where's  Jack!    Oh,  there  they  sit  I 
Th^  smile,  they  nod ;  I'll  so  my  ways, 
And  order  round  poor  Billy's  chaise^ 

To  join  them  in  the  pit. 

And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  oo 
To  join  mamma,  and  see  the  uiow ; 

So^  bidding  you  adieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  miss. 
And  if  youll  blow  to  me  a  kiss, 

I'll  blow  a  kiss  to  you. 

IBhwihutf  and  exit, 

TaU  €f  Drwjf  Lame^By  W.8,  {SeoUJ] 

•  •  • 

As  chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom, 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom. 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise. 
When  light  first  flashed  upon  her  eyes : 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke. 

In  bedgown  woke  her  ^in-tn^^ 
For  shouts  were  heikrd  mid  fire  and  smoke, 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

'  The  playhouse  is  in  flames.' 
And  lo  1  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 
A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

To  every  window-pane : 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort. 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguined  drain ; 
Meuz's  new  brewhouse  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  hei^t 

Where  patent  shot  thty  sell: 


The  Tennis  Court,  so  fisir  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  lay,  with  Sugeoaa'  HaU, 
The  Ticket  Pewters'  house  of  call. 
Old  Bedlam,  close  hr  LoodoB  WjUl, 
Wrist's  shrimp  and  oyster  Aap  withal^ 
And  Richardson's  hoteL 

Nor  these  alone,  but  &r  and  wide 
Across  the  Thames's  gleaming  tide^ 
To  distant  fields  the  blase  was  bom| 
And  daisy  white  and  hoaiy  tham. 
In  borrowed  lustre  seemed  to  sham 
The  rose  or  red  sweet  Wil-li-am. 

To  those  who  on  the  hills  aroond 

Beheld  the  flames  from  Dnuy's 
As  from  a  lofW  altar  rise ; 

It  seemed  that  nations  did  conqdie^ 

To  offer  to  the  god  of  fire 
Some  vast  stupendous  sacrifios  1 
The  summoned  firemen  woke  at  caU, 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  alL 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  s 
Each  sought  his  ponderous  hobnailed 
But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied. 
Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  dyed. 

His  nether  bulk  embraced ; 
Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue, 
Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thundered  throu^  the 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete^ 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  fciel 

Along  the  pavement  paced.     *    * 

E'en  Hiffginbottom  now  was  poeed, 
For  saddor  scene  was  ne'er  disclosed; 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show. 
Devouring  flames  resistless  glow. 
And  blaunff  rafters  downward  go, 
And  never  halloo  *  Heads  below  I' 

Nor  notice  give  at  all : 
The  firemen,  terrified,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow. 

For  fear  Uie  roof  should  fslL 
Back,  Robins,  back  I  Crump,  stand  aMl 

Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls ! 
Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof^ 
ForTlo  1  the  blaunff  rocking  roof 

Down,  down  in  thunder  &ls  I 

An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke^ 
And  o'er  tne  ruins  volumed  smoke, 
Rolling  around  its  pitchy  shroud, 
ConoeiSed  them  from  the  astonished  cnmL 
At  length  the  mist  awhile  was  cleared. 
When  lol  amid  the  wreck  upreared. 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared. 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
'Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered, 

The  foreman  ofUieir  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  wo^ 
'  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho  f 

And  poured  the  hissing  tide : 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amaii^ 
And  strove  and  strugffl«l  all  in  vain. 
For  rallying  but  to  fSl  again. 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died! 
Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell. 
To  succour  one  they  loved  so  well  t 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  lire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save ; 
But  ah  1  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  grave ! 
'Mid  biasing  beams  and  sodding  strcaoN, 
Through  fire  and  smoke  ha  dauntless  hraki^ 
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Where  MuggiDfl  broke  before. 
But  salphazy  stench  and  boiling  drendi 
Destroying  si^ht,  o'erwhelmed  Mm  quite ; 

He  sank  to  rise  no  more. 
Still  o'er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  brftjed. 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved ; 
*  Whitford  and  Mitfoitl  plj  your  pumpe ; 
Too,  Clntterirack,  oome,  stir  your  etompfl ; 
Why  are  yoa  in  such  doleful  dumps? 
A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps  I 
What  are  they  feaied  on  t  fools— 'od  nit  'em  I' 
Weiu  the  laat  woids  of  Higginbottom.    *    * 

The  Vjpai  SN  Marybom  Ltme. 
{Bf  jAms  Bmith.] 

A  tree  grew  in  Java^  whose  pestilent  rind 
A  Tenom  distilled  of  the  deadliest  kind ; 
Hie  Dutch  sent  their  felona  its  juices  to  draw. 
And  who  returned  safe,  pleaded  pardon  by  law. 

Face-muffled,  the  culprits  crept  into  the  Tale, 
AdTancing  from  windward  to  'scape  the  death-gale ; 
How  few  die  reward  of  their  rictorr  earned  I 
For  ninety-nine  perished  for  one  who  returned* 

Britannia  this  Upas-tree  bou^t  of  Mynheer, 
Removed  it  through  Holland,  and  planted  it  here ; 
lis  now  a  stock-plaDt  of  the  genus  wolf  s-bane, 
And  one  of  them  blossoms  in  Marybone  Lane. 

The  house  that  sunonnds  it  stands  first  in  the  row, 
Two  doors  at  right  angles  swing  open  below ; 
And  the  childioi  of  miseiy  daily  steal  in. 
And  the  poison  they  draw  they  denominate  Oin, 

There  enter  the  prude,  and  the  reprobate  boy. 
The  mother  of  srief,  and  the  daughter  of  joy, 
The  serving-maid  slim,  and  the  serving-man  stout, 
They  quickly  steal  in,  and  they  slowly  reel  out. 

Surehaiged  with  the  venom,  some  walk  forth  erect, 
Apparently  baffling  ite  deadly  effect ; 
But,  sooner  or  later,  the  reckoning  arrives. 
And  ninety-nine  perish  for  one  who  survives. 

They  cautious  advance  with  slouched  bonnet  and  hat, 
They  enter  at  this  door,  they  go  out  at  that ; 
Some  bear  off  their  burden  with  riotous  glee. 
But  meet  sink  in  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Tax,  Chancellor  Van,  the  Batavian  to  thwart, 
This  compound  of  crime  at  a  sovereign  a  quart ; 
Let  gin  fetch  per  bottle  the  price  of  champagne, 
And  hew  down  the  Upas  in  Maiybone  Lane. 

Addrm  to  the  Mummy  in  BelamCs  Ea^UnHon. 
[ByHoKAca  Smith.] 

And  thou  haat  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story !) 
In  Thebes's  streets  tluree  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  the  voy  ruins  are  tremendous ! 

^>eak  I  fbr  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dumby ; 

Ihou  hast  a  tongue,  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune  ; 
Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above  ground,  mummy  1 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  m  the  moon. 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures. 
But  with  thy  touos  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — ^for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  famet 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  t 


Is  Pompey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer  t 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  t 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  teU  the  secrets  of  thy  trade-- 

Then  say,  what  secret  melodv  was  hidden 
In  Mei^non's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played  t 

PeriiaiM  thou  wert  a  priest— if  so,  my  strugglee 

Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  jugglee. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 
Has  hob-a^nobbed  with  Phanuah,  glass  to  glMt; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat. 
Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass^ 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  toroh  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed. 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled. 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed, 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  bem  suckled : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  afler  tny  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develope,  if  that  withered  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen. 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  youngs 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old,  that  history's  pegee 

Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages ! 


Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf  t 
Art  sworn  to  secrecy  I  then  keep  thy  vowi ; 

But  prithee  tell  us  something  of  tlivself ; 
Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house ; 

Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered. 

What  hast  thou  seen — ^what  strange  adventures  num* 
beiedl 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended. 
We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  muta- 
tions ; 

The  Roman  empiro  has  begun  and  ended. 
New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations. 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 

Whilst  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head. 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambvses, 

Marohed  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrow  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder. 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  1 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed. 

The  naturo  of  thv  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbb'd  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  rolled : 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  that 

facet 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  I 

Statue  of  flesh — ^immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  I 
Posthumous  man,  who  quit'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence. 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning. 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  iti 
warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endun, 

Ir  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  everl 
Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  puro 

In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  must  sever, 
Althou^  corruption  may  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom.* 


•  Oi^taallj  pa1>tlabed  in  the  New  Menthly 


^QO 
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Her  fauman  friendi :  oar  orcliArd  now  must  be 
A  wilderDesa  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved. 

liahd.  One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beauty, 
Were  we  at  home.    Nature  can  work  no  wrong. 
The  Tery  weeds  how  lovely  I  the  confusion 
Doth  speak  of  breezes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 

Jfoffd.  I  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  beet 
In  that  bright  odorous  honeysuckle  wall 
That  once  enclosed  the  happiest  family 
That  ever  lived  beneath  the  blessed  skies. 
Where  is  that  family  now !  0  Isabel, 
I  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave, 
And  all  these  loveliest  rural  images 
Fade,  like  Waves  breaking  on  a  d^aiy  shore  1 

liobtL  Even  now  I  see  a  iitream  of  sunshine  bathing 
The  bright  moss-roses  round  our  parlour  window! 
Oh !  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  mora  I 

Magd.  Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there, 
And  Irath  my  parents  dead.    How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father's  walk. 
He  in  his  gravel  or  look  upon  that  tree. 
Each  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit. 
Planted  by  my  mother,  and  her  holv  name 
Giaven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  innint  handsl 

A  Sleeping  C^ild. 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth. 
Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth  t 
Does  human  blood  with  life  imbue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue 
Thai  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair, 
Lost  "mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hairl 
Oh!  ean  that  light  and  aiiy  breath 
Steal  from  a  being  doomed  to  death ; 
Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent  t 
Or  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem, 
The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  1 

Ohl  that  my  spirit's  eye  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  ecstacy  1 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 
Thou  smil'st  as  if  thy  soul  wera  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven's  God  adoring  1 
And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bless  an  infant's  sleeping  eye  I 
What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
To  reign  on  than  an  infant's  mind, 
Ere  sin  destroy  or  enror  dim 
The  glory  of  the  seraphim  1 

Oh  1  vision  furl  that  I  could  be 

Agun  as  young,  as  pure  as  thee  I 

Vain  wish!  the  rainoow's  radiant  form 

May  view,  but  cannot  brave  the  storm : 

Years  can  bedim  the  eorgeous  dyes 

That  paint  the  bird  of  Paradise, 

And  years,  so  fate  hath  ordered,  roll 

Clouds  o'er  the  summer  of  the  soul. 

Fair  was  that  face  as  break  of  dawn. 

When  o'er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawn 

Like  a  thin  veil  that  half-conoealed 

The  light  of  soul,  and  half-revealed. 

While  thy  hushed  heart  with  visions  wrought. 

Each  trembling  eyelash  moved  with  thought, 

And  things  we  dnam,  but  ne'er  can  spesl. 

Like  clouds  came  floating  o*er  thv  cheek, 

8uch  summer-douds  as  travel  light. 

When  the  soul's  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright ; 

Till  thou  awok'st — then  to  thine  eye 

Thy  whole  heart  leapt  in  ecstacy  I 

And  lovely  is  that  heart  of  thine. 

Or  sure  these  eves  could  never  sMne 

With  such  a  wild,  yet  bashful  glee, 

Oajy  half-o'ercome  timidity! 


Addrm  to  a  WUd  Deer. 

Magnificent  ersatura  I  so  stately  and  bricht  I 
In  the  pride  of  thy  spirit  pursumg  thy  flisht ; 
For  what  hath  the  child  of  the  desert  to  dread. 
Wafting  up  his  own  mountains  tibat  £sr  beaming  head ; 
Or  borne  like  a  whirlwind  down  on  the  vale  I 
Hail !  king  of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful  {—hail  1 
Hail !  idol  divine  I — ^whom  nature  hath  borne 
O'er  a  hundred  hill  tops  since  the  mists  of  the  mom. 
Whom  the  pilgrim  lone  wandering  on  mountain  and 

moor. 
As  the  vision  glides  by  him,  may  blameless  adore : 
For  the  joy  of  the  happy,  the  strength  of  the  free. 
Are  spread  in  a  garment  of  glory  o^  thee. 
Up !  up  to  yon  cliff  1  like  a  king  to  his  throne  I 
O'er  the  black  silent  forest  piled  lofty  and  lon^— 
A  throne  which  the  eagle  is  glad  to  resign 
Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  so  fearless  as  Uiine. 
There  the  bright  heather  springs  up  in  love  of  thy 

breast, 
Lo  1  the  clouds  in  the  depths  of  the  sky  aro  at  rest ; 
And  the  race  of  the  wild  winds  is  o'er  on  the  hill  I 
In  the  hush  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers  lie  still!— 
Though  your  branches  now  toss  in  the  storm  of  delight^ 
Like  the  arms  of  the  pine  on  yon  shelterless  hei^^ 
One  moment — thou  bright  apparition — delay  ! 
Then  melt  o'er  the  crag»,  like  the  sun  frx>m  the  day. 


His  voyage  is  o'er— as  if  struck  by  a  spell. 
He  motionless  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  dell ; 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  his  breaet| 
In  the  midist  of  his  pastime  enamoured  of  lesii 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool  that  endeth  its  raee 
A  dancing  ray  chained  to  one  sunshiny  place — 
A  cloud  by  the  winds  to  calm  solitude  arivea«» 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  heaven. 

Fii  couch  of  repose  for  a  pilgrim  like  thee : 
Magnifioent  prison  enclosing  the  free ; 
With  rock  wall-encircled — ^with  precipice  crowned — 
Which,  awoke  by  the  sun,  thou  canst  clear  at  a^und. 
'Mid  the  fern  and  the  heather  kind  nature  doth  keep 
One  bright  spot  of  green  for  her  favourite's  sleep; 
And  close  to  that  covert,  as  clear  to  the  skies 
When  their  blue  depths  are  cloudless,  a  little  lakelies^ 
Where  the  creature  at  rest  can  his  imace  behold. 
Looking  up  through  the  radiance  as  bright  and  as  bold. 

Yes :  fierce  looks  thy  nature  e'en  hushed  in  lepose 
In  the  depths  of  thy  desert  regardless  of  foes, 
Thy  bold  antlers  call  on  the  hunter  afar. 
With  a  haughty  defiance  to  come  to  the  war. 
No  outrage  is  war  to  a  creature  like  thee ; 
The  buglehom  fills  thy  wild  spirit  with  clee. 
As  thou  bearsst  thy  neck  on  the  win^  of  the  wind. 
And  the  laggardly  gase-hound  is  toiling  behind. 
In  the  beams  of  thy  forehead,  that  glitter  with  death. 
In  feet  that  draw  power  from  the  touch  of  the  heath-* 
In  the  wide  raging  torrent  that  lends  thee  its  roar- 
In  the  cliff  that  once  trod,  must  be  trodden  no  mor»« 
Thy  tnut — 'mid  the  dangers  that  threaten  thy  reigns 
— ^Bttt  what  if  the  stag  on  the  mountain  be  slain? 
On  the  brink  of  Uie  rock — ^lo !  he  standeth  at  bay. 
Like  a  victor  that  falls  at  the  close  of  the  day — 
While  the  hunter  and  hound  in  their  terror  retreat 
From  the  death  that  is  spumed  frx>m  his  furious  feet; 
And  his  last  ciy  of  anger  comes  back  from  the  skies, 
As  nature's  fierce  son  in  the  wilderness  dies. 

Zmet  toridSM  in  a  lonely  Bwrial  Ground  ta  the 

fiighlamdt. 

How  mournfully  this  burial  ground 
Sleeps  'mid  old  Ocean's  solemn  sound. 
Who  rolls  his  bright  and  sunny  waves 
All  round  these  deaf  and  silent  graves  t 
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The  cold  wan  light  that  glimmers  here, 
The  sicklj  wild  flowen  may  not  oheer ; 
If  here,  with  solitary  hum. 
The  wandering  mountain-bee  doth  come, 
'Mid  the  pale  blossoms  short  his  stay, 
To  brighter  leayes  he  booms  away. 
The  sea-bird,  with  a  wailing  sound, 
Alighteth  softly  on  a  mound. 
And,  like  an  image,  sitting  there 
For  hours  amid  the  doleful  Mr, 
Seemeth  to  tell  of  some  dim  union. 
Some  wild  and  mystical  communion. 
Connecting  with  his  parent  sea 
This  lonesome  stoneless  oemeteiy. 

This  may  not  be  the  burial-place 
Of  some  extinguished  kingly  race. 
Whose  name  on  earth  no  longer  known, 
Hath  mouldered  with  the  mouldering  stone. 
That  nearest  grare,  yet  brown  with  mould. 
Seems  but  one  summer^twilight  old  ; 
Both  late  and  frequent  hath  the  bier 
Been  on  its  mournful  risit  here ; 
And  yon  green  spot  of  sunny  rest 
Is  waiting  for  its  destined  guest. 

I  see  no  little  kirk — no  bell 

On  Sabbath  tinkleth  through  this  dell ; 

How  beautiful  those  grares  and  fair. 

That,  lying  round  the  houMe  of  prayer, 

Sleep  in  the  shadow  of  its  grace ! 

But  death  hath  chosen  this  rueful  place 

For  his  own  undirided  reign  I 

And  nothing  tells  that  e'er  again 

The  sleepen  will  forsake  their  bed — 

Now,  and  for  ererlaiiting  dead, 

For  Hope  with  Memory  seems  fled  1 

Wild-screaming  bird!  unto  the  sea 
Winging  thy  flight  reluctantly. 
Slow  floating  o'er  these  grassy  tombs 
So  ghost-like,  with  thy  snow-white  plumes. 
At  once  from  thy  wild  shriek  I  know 
What  means  this  place  so  steeped  in  wo  I 
Here,  they  who  perished  on  the  deep 
Enjoy  at  last  unrocking  8leep ; 
For  ocean,  from  his  wrathful  breast. 
Flung  them  into  this  haren  of  rest. 
Where  shroudless,  coffinless,  they  lie— 
'TIS  the  shipwrecked  seaman's  cemetery. 

Here  seamen  old,  with  grizzled  locks. 
Shipwrecked  before  on  desert  rocks. 
Ana  by  some  wandering  yessel  taken 
From  sorrows  that  seem  God-forsaken, 
Home  bound,  here  hare  met  the  blast 
That  wrecked  them  on  death's  shore  at  last  I 
Old  friendless  men,  who  had  no  tears 
To  shed,  nor  any  place  for  fears 
In  hearts  by  misery  fortified. 
And,  without  terror,  sternly  died. 
Here  many  a  creature  moTing  bright 
And  glorious  in  full  nmnhooa's  might. 
Who  dared  with  an  untroubled  eye 
The  tempest  brooding  in  the  sky. 
And  lored  to  hear  that  music  rave. 
And  danced  above  the  mountain-ware, 
Hath  quaked  on  this  terrific  strand. 
All  flung  like  sea-weeds  to  the  land ; 
A  whole  crew  lying  side  by  side. 
Death-dashed  at  once  in  all  their  pride. 
And  here  the  bright-hnired  fair-faced  boy, 
Who  took  with  him  all  earthly  joy. 
From  one  who  weeps  both  night  and  day 
For  her  sweet  son  bonie  far  away, 
Escaped  at  last  the  cruel  deep. 
In  all  his  beauty  lies  asleep  ; 
While  she  would  yield  all  nopes  of  grace 
For  one  kiss  of  his  pale  gold  (aoa ! 


Oh !  1  could  wail  in  lonely  fear. 
For  many  a  woful  ghost  sits  here. 
All  weeping  with  their  fixed  ^esl 
And  what  a  dismal  sound  of  si^is 
Is  mingling  with  the  gentle  roar 
Of  smsJl  wares  breaking  on  the  ahore ; 
While  ocean  seems  to  sport  and  play 
In  mockery  of  its  wretched  prey ! 

And  lo  !  a  white-winged  ressel  sails 
In  sunshine,  gathering  all  the  galea 
Fast  freshening  from  yon  isle  of  pinei 
That  o*er  the  clear  sea  wares  ana  ahinea. 
I  turn  me  to  the  ghostly  crowd. 
All  smeared  with  dust,  without  &  akrondy 
And  silent  ereiy  blue-swollen  lipl 
Then  gazing  on  the  sunnr  ship. 
And  listening  to  the  gladsome  cheen 
Of  all  her  thoughtless  mariners, 
I  seem  to  hear  in  ereiy  breath 
The  hollow  undcr-tones  of  death. 
Who,  all  unheard  by  those  who  sing. 
Keeps  tune  with  low  wild  murmuring. 
And  points  with  his  lean  bony  hand 
To  the  pale  ghosts  sitting  on  this  strand. 
Then  dires  beneath  the  rushing  prow. 
Till  on  some  moonless  night  of  wo 
He  drires  her  shirering  from  the  steep, 
Down — down  a  thousand  fathoms  deq>. 

[ITie  SkipureckJ] 

[From  the  *  lale  of  Pabna.*] 

But  list !  a  low  and  moaning  sound 

At  distance  heard,  like  a  spirit's  song. 

And  now  it  reigns  above,  around. 

As  if  it  called  the  ship  along. 

The  moon  is  sunk ;  and  a  clouded  gray 

Declares  that  her  course  is  run. 

And  like  a  god  who  brings  the  day. 

Up  mounts  the  glorious  sun. 

ScK>n  as  his  light  has  warmed  the  seas. 

From  the  parting  cloud  fresh  blows  the  breese; 

And  that  is  the  spirit  whose  well-known  song 

Makes  the  vessel  to  sail  in  joy  along. 

No  fears  hath  she ;  her  giant  form 

O'er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening 

Majestically  calm  would  go 

'Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  aa  snowt 

Hut  gently  now  the  small  ware*  glide 

Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountainN  lidiL 

So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  an^. 

The  main  she  will  trarerse  for  erer  and  ajfe. 

Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  1 

Hush!  hush  1  thou  rain  dreamer!  this  boor  a 

Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  dread 

Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck ; 
And  fast  the  miserable  ship 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock. 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder, 
And  down  come  her  masts  with  a  reeling  shock, 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 
Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine, 

That  gladdened  late  the  skie^ 
And  her  pendant,  that  kissed  the  fair  moonshine^ 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 
Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 

Gleamed  softly  from  below. 
And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow. 
To  the  coral-rocks  are  hurrying  down. 
To  8l(.>ep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own. 
Oh !  many  a  dream  was  in  &e  ship 

An  hour  before  her  death ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturbed 

The  sleeper's  long-drawn  oreath. 
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Tolttme  of  Hymm  for  Childhood^  tnd  a  coDection  of 
Scaus  and  Ifynna  qf  Life,  She  mlso  Dttblithed  Boine 
■onnete,  under  the  title  of  Thougkit  during  Sicknem, 
Her  last  strain,  produced  011I7  about  three  weeks 
before  her  death,  was  the  following  fine  sonnet  dic- 
tated to  her  brother  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  April  >— 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending, 
Through  England's  primrose  meadow-paths,  their  way 
Towara  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy  elms  as- 

cendmg. 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  procUum  the  hallowed  day  1 
The  halls,  from  old  heroic  affss  gray. 
Poor  their  lair  children  forth ;  and  hamlets  low, 
With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft  winds  play. 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 
Like  a  freed  rernal  stream.    /  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways — ^to  the  foTerish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound ;  yet,  0  my  OodI  I  bless 
Thy  mercy  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbblngs  stilled 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 

This  admirable  woman  and  sweet  poetess  died  on 
the  16th  May  1835,  aged  fort^-one.  She  was  in- 
terred in  St  Anne's  (£urch,  Dublin,  and  over  her 
erave  was  inscribed  some  lines  from  one  of  her  own 
dirges — 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  Qod, 

Fur  spirit  1  rest  thee  now  ] 
Eren  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trode. 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dust  to  its  nanow  house  beneath  ! 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high  I 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death, 

m  more  may  fear  to  die. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Mrs 
Hemans,  with  a  memoir  by  her  sister,  has  been 
puUished  in  six  rolumes.  Though  highly  popular, 
and  in  many  respects  excellent,  we  do  not  thmk  that 
much  of  the  poetry  of  Mrs  Hemans  will  descend  to 
posted^.  There  is,  as  Scott  hinted,  *too  many 
flowers  for  the  fruit  ;*  more  for  the  ear  and  fancy, 
than  for  the  heart  and  intellect  Some  of  her  shorter 
pieoes  and  her  lyrical  productions  are  touching  and 
beautiftil  both  in  sentiment  and  expression.  Her 
Teniflcation  is  always  melodious;  but  there  is  an 
oppressire  sameness  in  her  longer  poems  which 
fiitigaes  the  reader;  and  when  the  Tolume  is  dosed, 
the  effect  is  only  that  of  a  mass  of  glittering  images 
and  polished  woods,  a  gracefril  melancholy  and  femi- 
nine tenderness,  but  no  strong  or  permanent  im- 
pression. The  passions  are  seldom  stirred,  howeyer 
the  fancy  may  be  soothed  or  gratified.  In  description, 
Mrs  Hemans  had  considerable  power ;  she  was  both 
copious  and  exact;  and  often,  as  JefiVey  has  ob- 
served, *  a  lovely  picture  senres  as  a  foreground  to 
some  deep  or  bfty  emotion.'  Her  imagination  was 
chiyalrous  and  romantic,  and  delighted  in  picturing 
the  woods  and  haUs  of  EngUnd,  and  the  ancient 
martial  glory  of  the  land.  The  purity  of  her  mind 
is  seen  in  all  her  works ;  and  her  love  of  nature,  like 
Wordsworth's,  was  a  dielicate  blending  of  our  deep 
inward  emotions  with  their  splendid  symbols  and 
emMems  without 

J%e  Voice  cf  Spring, 

I  come,  I  come!  ye  have  called  me  long, 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  lisht  and  song ; 
Te  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth. 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  yiolet'tf  birth, 
Bj  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
t^  the  gieen  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 


I  have  breathed  on  the  South,  and  the  ehestaot- 

flowers 
By  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forsst-bowen : 
And  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  fiuies. 
Are  veiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plaina. 
But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  t^blooam. 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb! 

I  have  passed  o'er  the  hills  of  the  stormy  North, 

And  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels  forth. 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea. 

And  the  reindeer  bounds  through  the  pasture  fiee^ 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green. 

And  the  mees  looks  bri^t  where  my  step  has  been. 


I- 


I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  mtle 
And  called  out  each  voice  of  the  deep-blue  sk^^ 
Fh>m  the  night  bird's  lay  through  the  starry  time, 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  dime, 
To  the  swan's  wild  note  bv  the  Iceland  lakes, 
When  the  dark  fir^bough  mto  verdure  breaks. 

Fh>m  the  streams  and  founts  I  have  looeed  the  cbain ; 
They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvexy  main. 
They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain-bnmi^ 
They  are  flinging  "prav  on  the  forest-boughs. 
They  are  bunting  nenh  from  their  spany  caves^ 
And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waresL 

Come  forth,  0  ye  diildren  of  gladness,  oome  1 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  now  be  yo«r  honw. 
Ye  of  the  rose-cheek  and  dew-bright  eye. 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly ; 
With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  Uy, 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  tlwellings  of  careworn  men. 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  wood  and  glen ; 
Away  from  the  cnamber  and  dusky  hearth. 
The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breeay  mirth ; 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains, 
And  Youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

The  summer  is  hastening,  on  soft  winds  bone, 
Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  com; 
For  me  I  depart  to  a  orighter  wore — 
Ye  are  marked  by  care,  ye  are  mine  no  more. 
I  go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwdl. 
And  the  flowers  are  not  Death's— fare  ye  well,  fars- 
weUI 

The  Hamee  ^fEn^and, 

The  stately  Homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand  1 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land. 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Throuji^  shade  and  sunny  gleam. 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  meny  Homes  of  England  1 

Around  their  hearths  by  night. 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song^ 

Or  diildhood'b  Ule  is  told. 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  dd. 

The  blessed  Homes  of  England  1 

How  softly  on  their  bowen 
Is  laid  the  holy  Quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-hours  I 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  churdi-bell's  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  mom ; 
All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time^ 

Of  breese  and  leaf  are  bom. 
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Tht  eottagv  Homes  of  EngUnd  t 

Bj  thoumidB  on  her  pUini, 
TWjr  ue  tmiling  o'er  the  nlreiy  brooks, 

Aiod  roand  the  hftmlet-fknes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  thej  pcep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leares. 
And  fearless  there  the  lowl  j  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eares. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long,  in  hnt  and  hall, 
llaj  hearts  of  natire  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  halloired  walll 
And  green  for  erer  be  the  groves. 

And  bright  the  floweiy  K>d, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  lores 

Its  coontrj  and  its  Ood  I 


2%e  Orwta  cfa  H<mkkddL 

Hmtt  grew  in  beautj,  side  bj  side, 
Tney  filled  one  home  with  glee ; 

Their  graves  are  serered,  far  and  wide, 
Bj  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight— 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now  1 

Ona,  "midst  the  forests  of  the  west, 
Bj  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 

The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 
Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 


The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one. 

He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 
He  was  the  lored  of  all,  jet  none 

O'er  his  low  bed  maj  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  Tines  are  dressed 

Abore  the  noble  slain : 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast. 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one— o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 

Its  leares,  by  soft  winds  fanned ; 
She  laded  'midst  Italian  flowers — 

The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  thej  rest,  who  plajed 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
Whose  Totces  mingled  as  thej  prajed 

Around  one  parent  knee ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
Ajid  dieered  with  aong  the  hearth^ 

Alas  1  for  love,  if  ihfm  wert  all. 
And  nought  bejond,  on  earth  I 

The  Tncmarm  iif  (he  Deep. 

What  hidest  thou  in  thj  treasure-cares  and  cells. 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mrsterious  main  t 

Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainlww-colonred  shells. 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of  and  in  rain. 

Keep,  keep  thj  riches,  melanchol j  sea  t 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

f  et  more,  the  depths  hare  more  !    What  wealth  un- 
Udd, 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies  I 
rhou  hast  the  stanj  gems,  the  burning  gold. 

Won  fWnn  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies. 
Sweep  o'er  thj  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main  I 

Earth  daims  not  these  again  I 


Yet  more,  the  depths  hare  m<»e  1    Thj  wares  hare 
rolled 
Abore  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  bj  t 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Soa-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  rerelrj ! 
Daah  o'er  them.  Ocean  1  in  thj  scornful  plaj, 

Man  jields  them  to  decaj ! 

Yet  more  1  the  billows  and  the  depths  hare  more! 

High  hearts  and  brare  are  gathered  to  thj  breast ! 
Th^  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar — 

Tne  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thj  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormj  grare  I 

Giro  back  the  true  and  raare  t 

Giro  back  the  lost  and  lorelj !    Those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  loU; 
The  prajer  went  up  through  midnight's 
gloom. 

And  the  rain  jeaming  woke  'midst  festal  song  I 
Hold  fisst  thj  buried  isles,  thj  towers  o'erthroiwii— 

But  all  is  not  thine  own  I 

To  thee  the  lore  of  woman  hath  gone  down ; 

Dark  flow  thj  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head. 
O'er  jouth's  bright  locks,  and  beautj's  flowery  crownl 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  roioe — Restore  the  Dead  I 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee  I— 

Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea  I 


BEUTAED  BABTOir. 

Bernard  Barton,  one  of  the  Society  of  Frienda, 
published  in  1820  a  rolume  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
which  attracted  notice  both  for  their  elegant  sim- 
plicitj,  and  puritj  of  stjrle  uid  feeling,  and  because 
thej  were  written  bj  a  Quaker.  •  The  staple  of  the 
whole  poems,*  sajs  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
riew, '  is  description  and  meditation — description  of 
quiet  home  sceneiy,  swectlj  and  foelinglj  wrought 
out — and  meditation,  orershaded  with  tenderness, 
and  exalted  bj  derotion — but  all  terminating  in 
soothing  and  ercn  cheerful  riews  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  mortalitj.'  Mr  Barton  was  em- 
ployed in  a  banking  establishment  at  Woodbridge, 
in  SufiTolk,  and  he  seems  to  hare  contemplated 
abandoning  his  profession  for  a  literary  life.  On 
this  point  Charles  Lamb  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 
*  Throw  yourself  on  the  worid,  without  any  rational 
plan  of  support  beyond  what  the  chance  employ  of 
lXK)ksellcrs  would  afTord  youl  Tlirow  yourself 
rather,  my  dear  sir,  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock 
slap-dash  headlong  upon  iron  spikea.  If  yon  hare 
but  fire  consolatory  minutes  between  the  desk  and 
the  bed,  make  mudi  of  them,  and  lire  a  century  in 
tlicro,  rather  than  turn  slare  to  the  booksellers. 
They  arc  Turks  and  Tartars  when  they  hare  poor 
authors  at  their  beck.  Hitherto  you  hare  been  at 
arm's  length  fVom  them — come  not  within  their 
grasp.  I  hare  known  man^  authors  want  for  bi^ead — 
some  repining,  others  ei^oying  the  blessed  security 
of  a  counting-house — all  agreeing  they  had  rather 
hare  been  taOors,  wearers — what  not? — rather  than 
the  things  they  were.  I  hare  known  some  starred, 
some  go  mad,  one  dear  friend  literally  dying  in  a 
workhouse.  Oh,  you  know  not — may  you  nerer 
know — the  miseries  of  subsisting  by  authorship!* 
Tliere  is  some  exaggeration  here.  We  haye  known 
authors  by  profession  who  liyed  cheerfully  and 
comfortably,  labouring  at  the  stated  sum  per 
sheet  as  regulariy  as  the  weayer  at  his  loom,  or 
the  tailor  on  his  board;  but  dignified  with  the 
consciousness  of  following  a  high  and  ennobling 
occupation,  with  all  the  mighty  minds  of  past  ages 
as  their  daily  friends  and  companions,  lite  bane 
of  such  a  life,  when  actual  geniw  is  inrolyed,  b 
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its  uncertainty  and  ita  temptationa,  and  the  almott 
invariable  incompatibility  of  the  poetical  tempe- 
rament with  habita  of  biuineia  and  fteady  ap- 
plication. Yet  let  ui  remember  the  examples  of 
Shakspeare,  Dryden,  and  Pope — all  regular  and 
constant  labourers— and,  in  our  own  day,  of  Scott, 
Southey,  Moore,  and  many  others.  The  fault  is 
more  generally  with  the  author  than  with  the  book- 
seller. In  the  particular  case  of  Bernard  Barton, 
howerer,  Lamb  counselled  wisely.  He  has  not  the 
rigour  and  popular  talents  requisite  for  marketable 
literature ;  and  of  this  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
conscious,  for  he  abandoned  his  dream  of  exclusive 
anthorshipi  Mr  Barton  has  since  appeared  before 
the  public  as  author  of  several  volumes  of  miscella- 
neous poetry,  but  without  adding  much  to  his  repu- 
tation. He  is  still  what  Jeffrey  pronounced  him — 
'  a  man  of  a  fine  and  cultivated,  rather  than  of  a  bold 
and  original  mind.'  His  poetry  is  highly  honourable 
to  hii  taste  and  feelings  as  a  man. 

To  ike  Swniftg  Primrote, 

Fur  flower,  that  shunn'si  the  glare  of  day, 

Yet  lov'st  to  open,  meekly  U)ld, 
To  evening's  hues  of  sober  gray, 

Thy  cup  of  paly  gold ; 

Be  thine  the  offering  owing  lonf 
To  thee,  and  to  this  pensive  hour, 

Of  one  brief  tributary  song, 
Though  transient  as  thy  flower. 

I  love  to  watch,  at  silent  eve, 
Thv  scattered  blossoms'  lonely  light, 

And  have  my  inmost  heart  receive 
The  influence  of  that  sight. 

I  love  at  such  an  hoar  to  mark 
Their  beauty  greet  the  night-breeze  chill. 

And  shine,  'mid  shadows  gathering  dark, 
The  garden's  gloiy  still. 

For  such,  'tis  sweet  to  think  the  while, 
When  cares  and  griefs  the  breast  invade, 

Is  friendship's  animating  smile 
In  sorrow's  dark'ning  shade. 

Thus  it  bursts  forth,  like  thy  pale  cup, 

Olist'ning  amid  its  dewy  tears. 
And  bears  Uie  sinking  spirit  up 

Amid  its  chilling  fei 


But  still  more  animating  fiur, 
If  meek  Religion's  eye  mav  trace^ 

Even  in  thy  glimmering  earth-bom  star. 
The  holier  nope  of  Grace. 

The  hope,  that  as  thv  beauteous  bloom 
Expands  to  glad  the  close  of  day, 

So  through  the  shadows  of  the  tomb 
May  break  forth  Mercy's  ray. 


Slanxat  <m  the  Sea. 

Oh !  I  shall  not  forset,  until  memoiy  depart. 
When  first  I  beheld  it,  the  glow  of  my  heart ; 
The  wonder,  the  awe,  the  delight  that  stole  o'er  me. 
When  its  billowy  boundlessness  opened  before  me. 
As  I  stood  on  its  maigin,  or  roamed  on  its  strand, 
I  felt  new  ideas  within  me  expand. 
Of  glory  and  grandeur,  unknown  till  that  hour, 
And  my  spirit  was  mute  in  the  presence  of  power  I 
In  the  suif-beaten  sands  that  encircled  it  round. 
In  the  billow's  retreat,  and  the  breaker's  rebound. 
In  its  white-drifted  foam,  and  its  dark-heaving  green. 
Each  moment  I  gaaed,  some  fresh  beauty  was  seen. 


And  thus,  while  I  wandered  on  ocean's  bleak  shoi% 
And  surveyed  iu  Tast  suifaoe,  and  heard  itswaves  rsai^ 
I  seemed  wrapt  in  a  dream  cHf  romantic  delight^ 
And  haunted  by  rn^esty,  gloiy,  and  mig^t  I 


Power  and  Omtleneu^  or  ike 

StreamleL 


OatarmeimidAi 


Noble  the  mountain  stream. 
Bunting  in  grandeur  from  its  vantage-ground ; 

Oloiy  is  in  its  gleam 
Of  brightness — thunder  in  its  deafening  sound  I 

Mark,  how  its  foamy  spray. 
Tinged  by  the  sunbeams  with  reflected  dyei^ 

Mimics  the  bow  of  day 
Arching  in  majesty  the  vaulted  skies ; 

Thence,  in  a  summer-shower. 
Steeping  the  rocks  around — O I  tell  me  whsn 

Could  majesty  and  power 
Be  clothed  in  forms  more  beautifully  lair  I 

Yet  lovelier,  in  my  view. 
The  streamlet  flowing  silently  serene ; 

Traced  by  the  brighter  hue. 
And  livelier  growth  it  ^ves — itsrlf  unsnmi  f 

It  flows  through  flowery  meads. 
Gladdening  the  herds  which  on  its  maigia  hnms; 

Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 
The  alders  that  o'ershade  it  with  their  boughs. 

Gently  it  murmurs  by 
The  village  churchyard :  its  low,  pl^ntive  tons^ 

A  dirge- like  melody. 
For  worth  and  beauty  modest  as  ita  own. 

More  gaily  now  it  sweeps 
By  the  small  ttchool-house  in  tne  sunshine  hri|^; 

And  o'er  the  pebbles  leaps. 
Like  happy  hearts  by  holiday  made  11^. 

May  not  its  course  express. 
In  characten*  which  they  who  run  may  read, 

The  charms  of  gentleness. 
Were  but  its  still  snuJl  voice  allowed  to  plead  I 

What  are  the  trophies  gained 
By  power,  alone,  with  all  its  noise  and  strifl^ 

To  that  meek  wreath,  unstained. 
Won  by  the  charities  that  gladden  lifet 

Niagara's  streams  might  lail. 
And  human  happiness  be  undisturbed : 

But  Kgj'pt  would  turn  pale. 
Were  her  still  Nile's  o'crflowing  bounty  cuMI 


The  Soliiary  Tomh. 

Not  a  leaf  of  the  tree  which  stood  near  me  was  sdns^ 
Though  a  breath  might  have  moved  it  so  lightJI^; 

Not  a  farewell  note  from  a  sweet  singing  bird 
Bade  adieu  to  the  sun  setting  brigntly. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  and  calm,  except 
In  the  west,  where  the  sun  was  descending; 

And  there  the  rich  tints  of  the  rainbow  slept. 
As  his  beams  with  their  beauty  w«re  Mtndi^ 


And  the  evening  star,  with  its  ray  ao  cl< 

So  tremulous,  soft,  and  tender. 
Had  lit  up  its  lamp,  and  shot  down  from  iti 

Its  dewy  delightful  splendour. 

And  I  stood  all  alone  on  that  gentle  kill. 
With  a  landscape  so  lovely  before  me; 

And  its  spirit  and  tone,  so  serene  and  ftill. 
Seemed  silently  gathering  o'er ; 
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Far  off  WM  the  Deben,  whoie  brinj  flood 

By  iU  winding  bft&kt  wm  ■weeping ; 
And  ja0i  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  I  ttood. 

The  dead  in  their  damp  graTet  were  sleeping. 

How  lonel J  and  loyel j  their  lesting-plaoe  leemed  I 
An  enclosure  which  care  could  not  enter ; 

And  how  sweetly  the  mj  lights  of  erening  gleamed 
On  the  solita^  tomb  in  its  centre  I 

When  at  mom  or  at  ere  I  haTe  wandered  near. 
And  in  rarious  lights  hare  ?iewed  it. 

With  what  difiering  forms,  unto  friendship  dear, 
Has  the  magic  of  fancj  endued  it  I 

Sometimes  it  has  seemed  like  a  lonely  nil, 

A  white  spot  on  the  emerald  billow ; 
Sometimes  like  a  lamb,  in  a  low  grassj  Tale^ 

Stretched  in  peace  on  its  verdant  pillow. 

But  no  image  of  gloom,  or  of  care,  or  strift, 
Has  it  erer  ffiTen  biiih  to  one  minute ; 

For  lamented  m  death,  as  belored  in  life, 
Was  he  who  now  slumbers  within  it. 


He  wae  one  who  in  youth  on  the  stormy 

Was  a  fiir  and  a  fearless  mDcer ; 
Who,  borne  on  the  billow,  and  olown  by  the  breece^ 

Counted  lighUy  of  death  or  of  danger. 

Tet  in  this  rude  school  had  his  heart  still  kepi 

All  the  freshness  of  gentle  feeling ; 
Nor  in  woman's  warm  eye  has  a  tear  erer  slept 

More  of  softness  and  kindness  revealing. 

And  here,  when  the  bustle  of  Tonth  waa  past» 
He  UTed,  and  he  loved,  and  he  died  too ; 

Oh!  why  was  affection,  which  death  could  oatlast, 
A  more  lengthened  enjoyment  denied  to  I 

But  here  he  slumben !  and  many  there  are 
Who  lore  that  lone  tomb  and  revere  it ; 

And  one  far  off  who,  like  eve's  dewy  star. 
Though  at  distance,  in  fancy  dwells  near  it 


BBTAN  WALTBB  PBOCTSB. 

Bbtan  Walter  Procter,  better  known  by  his 
assumed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall,  published,  in  1815, 
a  small  volume  of  dramatic  scenes  of  a  domestic 
character,  *  In  order,'  he  says,  *  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
more  natural  style  than  that  which  had  for  a  long 
time  prevailed  in  our  dramatic  literature.'  The  ex- 
periment was  successful ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
Skthetic  and  tender  scenes  in  Mr  Procter^s  sketches, 
e  has  since  published  Mareian  Ccitmna,  The  Flood 
of  TheMtafy,  and  other  poems :  also  a  tragedy,  Miran- 
dola^  which  waa  brought  out  with  success  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  Mr  Procter's  later  productions  have 
not  realised  the  promise  of  his  early  efforts.  His  pro- 
fessional avocations  (for  the  poet  is  a  barrister)  may 
have  withdrawn  him  firom  poetry,  or  at  least  pre- 
vented his  studying  it  with  that  earnestness  and 
devotion  which  can  alone  insure  success.  Still,  Mr 
Procter  is  a  graceful  and  accomplished  writer.  His 
poetical  style  seems  formed  on  that  of  the  Elizabe- 
than dramatiati,  and  some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  are 
exquisite  in  sentiment  and  diction. 

Addreutoihe  Ooecm, 

0  thou  vast  Ocean !  ever  sounding  sea  t 
Thou  nmbol  of  a  drear  immensity  I 
Thou  thing  that  windeiit  round  the  solid  world 
Like  a  huce  animal,  which,  downward  hurled 
From  the  blade  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  alone^ 
Lashinff  and  writhing  till  its  strength  be  gone. 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  thunder,  and  thy  sleep 
Is  as  a  giant's  slumber,  loud  and  deep. 


Thou  speakest  in  the  east  and  in  the  west 

At  once,  and  on  thy  heavily  laden  breast 

Fleets  come  and  go,  and  Bbiapes  that  hare  no  life 

Or  motion,  yet  are  moved  and  meet  in  strife. 

The  earth  biath  nought  of  this :  no  chance  or  change 

Ruflles  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 

Give  answer  to  the  tempest-wakened  air; 

But  o'er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 

At  will,  and  wound  its  bosom  as  they  go : 

Ever  the  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  flow : 

But  in  their  stated  rounds  the  seasons  come, 

And  pass  like  visions  to  their  wonted  home ; 

And  come  again,  and  vanish ;  the  young  Spring 

Looks  ever  brifffat  with  leaves  and  blossoming ; 

And  Winter  slways  winds  his  sullen  hom« 

When  the  wild  Autumn,  with  a  look  forloin« 

Dies  in  his  stormy  manhood ;  and  the  skies 

Weep,  and  flowen  sicken,  when  the  summer  flies. 

Oh  1  wonderful  thou  art,  great  element : 

And  fearful  in  thy  spleeny  humours  benty 

And  lovely  in  repose ;  thy  summer  form 

Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 

Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  caves^ 

I  love  to  wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach. 

Marking  the  sunlight  at  the  evening  hour. 

And  hearken  to  the  thou^ts  thy  waters  teach-  ■ 

Eternity — ^Eternity— and  Power. 


Maredia. 

It  was  a  dreary  place.    The  shallow  brook 

That  ran  througnout  the  wood,  there  took  a  turn 

And  widened :  all  its  music  died  away. 

And  in  the  nlace  a  silent  eddy  told 

That  there  tne  stream  grew  deeper.    There  dark 

Funereal  (cypress,  vew,  and  shadowy  pine. 

And  spicy  cedar)  clustered,  and  at  night 

Shook  from  their  melancholy  branches  sounds 

And  sighs  like  death :  'twas  strange,  for  throuj^  the 

day 
They  stood  quite  motionless,  and  looked,  methoughti 
Like  monumental  things,  which  the  sad  earth 
From  its  green  bosom  had  cast  out  in  pity. 
To  mark  a  voung  girl's  grave.    The  very  leaves 
Disowned  their  natural  green,  and  took  bladL 
And  mournful  hue  ;  and  the  rough  brier,  stretdiing 
His  straggling  arms  across  the  rivulet, 
La^  like  an  armed  sentinel  there,  catching 
With  his  tenacious  leaf  straws,  withered  Mughs, 
Moss  that  the  banks  had  lost,  coane  grasses  which 
Swam  with  the  current,  and  with  these  it  hid 
The  poor  Marcelia's  deathbed.    Never  may  net 
Of  venturous  fisher  be  cast  in  with  hope. 
For  not  a  fish  abides  there.    The  slim  deer 
Snorts  as  he  ruffles  with  his  shortened  breath 
The  brook,  and  panting  flies  the  unholy  place. 
And  the  white  heifer  lows,  and  passes  on ; 
The  foaming  hound  laps  not,  and  winter  birds 
Go  higher  up  the  stream.    And  yet  I  love 
To  loiter  there :  and  when  the  rising  moon 
Flames  down  the  avenue  of  pines,  and  looks 
Red  and  dilated  through  the  evening  mists. 
And  chequered  as  the  heavv  branches  sway 
To  and  fro  with  the  wind,  I  stay  to  listen, 
And  fancy  to  myself  that  a  sad  voice. 
Praying,  comes  moaning  throu^  the  leaves,  as  'twere 
For  some  misdeed.    The  story  goes — ^that  some 
Neglected  girl  (an  orphan  whom  the  world 
Frowned  upon)  once  strayed  thither,  and  'twas  thou^i 
Cast  herseu  in  the  stream :  you  may  have  heard 
Of  one  Maroelia,  poor  Nolina's  daughter,  who 
Fell  ill  and  came  to  want  I    Nol  Chi,  she  loved 
A  wealthy  man,  who  marked  her  not.    He  wed, 
And  then  the  girl  grew  sick,  and  pined  away. 
And  drowned  hersuf  for  love. 
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Now  to  thy  Bil«Di  pmence.  Night ! 

1»  this  m  J  first  wang  oflf«red :  oh  1  to  thee 
That  lookest  with  thy  thousand  ejes  of  light — 

To  thee,  and  thj  starry  nobility 
That  float  with  a  delicious  murmuring 

(Thou|^  unheard  here)  about  thy  forehead  blue ; 

And  as  they  ride  along  in  order  due, 
Circling  the  round  globe  in  their  wandering. 
To  thee  tiieir  ancient  oneen  and  mother  sing. 
Mother  of  beauty  1  Teiled  queen  I 
Feared  and  sought,  and  nerer  seen 
Without  a  heart-impoeing  feeling. 
Whither  art  thou  gently  stealing  I 
In  t^T  smiling  presence,  I 
Kneel  in  star-struck  idolatry. 
And  turn  me  to  thine  eye  (the  moon). 
Fretting  that  it  must  change  so  soon : 
Toying  with  this  idle  rhyme, 
I  scorn  that  bearded  TilUin  Time^ 
Thy  old  remorseless  enemy. 
And  build  my  linked  Terse  to  thee. 
Not  dull  and  cold  and  dark  art  thou : 
Who  that  beholds  thy  clearer  brow, 
Endiademed  with  sentlest  streaks 

Of  fleecy-silrered  oloud,  adorning 
Thee,  fair  as  when  the  young  sun  'wakes, 
And  from  his  cloudy  bonda^  breaks. 

And  lights  upon  the  breast  of  morning, 
But  must  feel  thy  powers ; 
Mightier  than  the  storm  that  lours. 
Fairer  than  the  Tirgin  hours 

That  smile  when  the  young  Aurora  scatters 
Her  rose-leaves  on  the  valleys  low. 
And  bids  her  serrant  breezes  blow. 
Not  Apollo,  when  he  dies. 
In  the  wild  October  skies. 

Red  and  stormy ;  or  when  he 
In  his  meridian  beauty  rides 

Orer  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
And  turns  the  blue  and  burning  tides 

To  silrer,  is  a  peer  for  thee, 

In  thy  full  re^ty. 

Tht  ShBpmg  Figure  qflfodma. 

Upon  a  couch  of  silk  and  gold 
A  pale  enchanted  lady  lies. 
And  o'er  her  many  a  frowning  fold 
Of  crimson  shades  her  closed  eyes ; 
And  shadowy  creatures  round  her  rise ; 
And  ghosts  of  women  masqued  in  wo ; 
And  many  a  phantom  pleasure  flies; 
And  lorers  slain — ah,  long  ago  I 

The  lady,  pale  as  now  she  sleeps. 
An  a^  upon  that  couch  hath  liain^ 
Yet  m  one  spot  a  spirit  keeps 
His  mansion,  like  a  red-rose  stain ; 
And,  when  lorers'  ghosts  complain, 
Blushes  like  a  new-bom  flower, 
Or  as  some  bright  dream  of  pain 
Dawneth  through  the  darkest  hour. 

Once — but  many  a  thought  hath  fled. 
Since  the  time  whereof  I  speak — 
Once  the  sleeping  lady  bred 
Beauty  in  her  burning  cheek. 
And  the  loyely  mom  did  break 
Through  the  azure  of  her  eyes. 
And  her  heart  was  warm  and  meek. 
And  her  hope  was  in  the  skies. 

But  the  lady  loyed  at  last. 
And  the  passion  pained  her  soul, 
And  her  hope  away  was  cast. 
Far  beyond  her  own  ocnftroli 


And  the  clouded  thoughts  that  roil 
Through  the  midnight  of  the  mind. 
O'er  her  eyes  of  azure  stole. 
Till  thej  grew  deject  and  blind. 

He  to  whom  her  heart  was  giyen. 
When  May  music  was  in  tune. 
Dared  forsake  that  amorous  hisuwi. 
Changed  and  careless  so<m  I 
0,  what  is  all  bmeath  the  mooo 
^\'llen  his  heart  will  answer  not  t 
What  are  all  the  dreams  of  noon 
With  our  loye  forgot  1 

Heedless  of  the  world  she  went. 
Sorrow's  daughter,  meek  and  lone^ 
Till  some  spirit  downwards  bent 
And  struck  her  to  this  sleep  of  stone. 
Look!  Did  old  Pygamalion 
Sculpture  thus,  or  more  preyail. 
When  he  drew  the  liring  tone 
From  the  marble  pale ! 

An  InvocatuM  to  Birdt, 

Come,  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid  air. 
Who  sleep  'midst  rocks,  or  on  the  mountain  m 
Lie  down  with  the  wild  winds ;  and  ye  w1m>  b«l 
Your  homes  amidst  green  leayes  by  grottos  cool, 
And  ye  who  on  the  £bt  sands  hotad  your  ^gp 
For  suns  to  ripen,  come !    0  phenix  rare  I 
If  death  hath  spared,  or  philosophic  search 
Peraiit  thee  still  to  own  thy  haunted  nest. 
Perfect  Arabian — lonely  nightingale  ! 
Dusk  creature,  who  art  silent  all  day  long. 
But  when  pale  eve  unseals  thy  clear  throat,  liMH 
Thy  twilight  music  on  the  dreaming  boughs 
Until  they  waken ; — and  thou,  cuckoo  bird. 
Who  art  the  ghost  of  sound,  having  no  shape 
Material,  but  dost  wander  far  and  near. 
Like  untouched  echo  whom  the  woods  deny 
Sight  of  her  love — come  all  to  my  slow  chain ! 
Come  thou,  sky-climbing  bird,  wakener  of  nun, 
Who  springest  like  a  thought  unto  the  sun. 
And  from  his  golden  floods  dost  gather  wealth 
(Epithalaniium  and  Pindarique  song). 
And  with  it  enrich  our  ears ;  come  i3l  to  ns^ 
Beneath  the  chamber  where  my  lady  liesi, 
And,  in  your  several  musics,  whisper — Lorel 

Amdia  WmtwmiJL 
Bcairs  L  A  Room.    WairrwoaTa— Ahiua. 

Amdia,  You  have  determined,  then,  on  tm 
Charles 
To  India? 

Wentwortk,  Yes. 

AmeL  Poor  boy  !  he  looks  to  sad  and  pafa^ 
He'll  never  live  there.     Tis  a  cruel  lot 
At  best  to  leave  the  land  that  gave  us  biith. 
And  sheltered  us  for  many  a  pleasant  year; 
The  friends  that  loved  us,  and  the  spots  wsbft^ 
For  such  a  distant  country.    He  will  die. 
Remember — 'tis  Amelia's  prophecy. 
Oh  1  do  not  be  so  harsh  to  the  poor  youth. 
Do  not  desert  your  better  nature.    Nay— 
You  will  not  send  him,  WentwMthI 

Went,  He  will  sail 
In  twenty  days. 

Amd.  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  t 
He  shall  not  go. 

Went.  Madam,  you  interest 
Yourself  too  nmch,  methinks,  for  this  yooi^fllfr 
His  doom  is  settled  ;  that  be  sure  U, 

AmeL  Sir! 

Went.  I  say  your  tenderness  jom^-feQy  fbr 
This  boy  becomes  you  not. 
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AmeL  Awaj,  away. 

WenL  Madam,  while  jou  are  Godfrey  Weniwortli'i 
wife, 
These  tender — ^friendBhips  muit  be  laid  aside. 
Oh  1  70a  can  smile.    Bj— - 

Amd.  Mr  Wentworth,  you 
(I  must  beliere  it)  jest ;  you  jest  with  me. 

WenL  Go  on,  go  on :  you  think  me  quite  a  fooL 
Woman,  my  eves  are  open;  wide  awake 
To  you  and  all  my  iniamy.    By  heaven 
I  will  not  be  a  by-word  and  a  mock 
In  all  the  moutlis  of  men  for  any— Pshaw  1 
I  still  reoect  your  ears,  you  see;  I 

AwuL  Vou 
Insult  me,  sir. 

Weni.  FozgiTe  me  :  I  indeed 
Am  somewhat  of  a  prude ;  you'll  scorn  me  for  it. 
I  still  think  women  modest — ^in  the  mass. 

AmeL  8ir— Mr  Wentworth — you  have  used  me  ill. 
Tounelf  you  hare  used  ill.    You  have  forgot 
All-^what  is  due  to  m»— what  to  your  wife. 
Tou  hare  foigot — ^foigot — can  /  foiget 
All  that  I  sacrificed  for  you?~-my  youth. 
My  home,  my  heart~(you  know,  you  knew  it  then) 
In  sad  obedience  to  my  fathei^s  word ! 
Tou  promised  to  that  father  (how  you  kept 
That  promise,  now  remember)  you  would  sare 
His  age  from  poverty :  he  had  been  bred 
In  splendour,  and  he  could  not  bow  him  down, 
Like  men  who  never  felt  the  warmth  of  fortune. 
He  gave  me  up,  a  victim ;  and  I  saw 
Myself  (ah!  how  I  shuddered^  borne  away 
By  you,  the  evil  angel  of  my  life, 
To  a  portentous  splendour.    I  became 
A  pinmg  bride,  a  wretch — ^a  slave  to  all 
Your  host  of  passions ;  but  I  swore  (may  God 
Foigive  me !)  to  love  you — ^you,  when  I  loved 
Another,  and  you  knew  it :  Yes,  you  knew 
My  heart  was  given  away,  and  yet  you  wed  me. 
Leave  me,  sir  1 

Went,  Have  you  done!  Woman,  do  you  think 
This  mummeiT  is  to  work  me  from  my  purpose— 
My  settled  will  1    Mistress,  I  leave  you  now : 
But  tills  remember,  that  ^our  minion — Oh, 
I  do  not  heed  your  frownmg — ^your  boy-love 
Will  visit  India  shortly,  or,  it  may  be, 
(You  are  his  guide)  a  prison  here,  in  England. 
Farewell. 

AmeL  Yet  stay — a  word  more  ere  we  quit. 
I  do  beseech  you  {thousih  my  wrongs  are  great, 
And  mv  proud  spirit  ill  can  stoop  to  this). 
You  take  your  malediction  from  this  youth. 
He  is  as  innocent — I  think  he's  innocent 
Of  the  least  ill  toward  you.    For  roe,  I  am 
Too  innocent  to  sue ;  yet  let  me  say. 
Since  the  sad  hour  I  wed  you,  I  have  been 
As  faithful  to  our  cold  communion 
As  though  my  heart  had  from  the  fixst  been  yonii, 
Or  you  been  generous  after.    Once  more,  sir, 
I  would  implore  you — ^for  your  eomfort--for 
Your  honour  and  my  name,  to  spare  this  boy. 
In  tiie  calm  tone  of  one  who  has  not  «ned 
1  do  require  this  of  you. 

WenL  You  but  steel 
My  heart  against  him.    Woman,  is  your  pleading 
Always  as  warm  as  now  t    By  earth  and  heaven. 
Had  i  but  wavered  in  his  destinr 
This  would  have  fixed  me.    Seek  your  chamber  now, 
And  in  your  meditations  think  how  well 
Your  name  may  sound  (my  namel)  held  up  to 


scorn. 


It  may  be  worth  your  care.    Thus  long  I've  hid 

My  wrath,  and  let  you  wander  at  your  wilL 

You  have  grown  bold  in  guilt ;  be  prudent  noiw : 

Save  a  fisir  name,  or  I  must  tell  the  world 

How  ill  yott  keep  your  secrets.  [£n(  WmL 
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Amd,  He  is  gone ; 
And  I  am  h<ye    oh !  such  a  weary  wretch. 
Oh  I  father,  rather,  what  a  heart  had  you 
To  cast  me  on  the  wide  and  bitter  world 
With  such  a  friend  as  thisl    I  would  have  toiled 
From  the  pale  morning  'till  the  dusk  of  night, 
And  lived  as  poorly,  and  smiled  cheerfully. 
Keeping  out  soixow  from  our  cottage  home. 
And  there  was  one  who  would  have  loved  you  too^ 
And  aided  with  his  all  our  wreck  of  fortune. 
You  would  not  hear  him ;  and — and  did  /  hear 
His  passionate  petitioning,  and  see 
His  scalding  tears,  and  flmg  myself  away 
Upon  a  wintry  bosom,  that  held  yean 
Doubling  my  own.    What  matters  it  1—^  paat. 
I  wiU  be  still  myself:  who's  there  t 

[CBAauissBisn] 

Ch,  TisL 
You  are  in  tears! 

Amd.  Away,    Draw  down  the  blinds ; 
The  summer  evenings  now  oome  wannly  on  vi» 
Go,  pluck  me  yonder  flower. 

(A*  This  rose — ^mean  you  I 
It  fills  the  room  with  pomune :  His  as  zed. 
And  rich,  and  almost,  toO|  as  bewitifril, 

Amd.  As  Aurora's  blushes,  or  my  own. 
I  see  you  want  a  simile. 

Ch.  You  are  gay. 
Too  gay  for  earnest  talk.    Who  has  been  here  I 

Amd,  No  one ;  I  will  not  tell ;  I've  made  a  tow. 
And  will  not  break  it,  'tOl— untU  I'm  pressed. 

Ch,  Then  let  me  press  you. 

Amd,  Silly  boy,  away ; 
Go  eather  me  more  flowers,  violets. 

(%.  Here  let  me  place  them  in  your  hair. 

Amd,  No,  no ; 
The  violet  is  for  poets :  they  axe  yours. 

0  rarel  I  like  to  see  you  bosom  them. 

Had  they  been  golden,  such  as  poets  earned. 
You  might  have  treasured  them. 

Ch,  They  are  fiur  more 
To  me — ^for  they  were  yours,  Amelia. 

AmeL  Give  me  the  rose. 

Ch.  But  where  shall  it  be  placed  t 

Amd,  Why,  in  my  hand — ^my  hair.     Look  bow  it 
blushes  1 
To  see  us  both  so  idle.    Give  it  me. 
Where  t  where  do  ladies  hide  their  favourite  flowvrs 
But  in  their  bosoms,  foolish  vouth.    Away — 
'Tis  I  must  do  it.    Pshaw!  how  sad  you  look, 
And  how  you  tremble. 

Ch.  Dear  Amelia. 

Amd,  Call  me  your  mother,  Charles. 

C%.  My  ffuardian^ 

Amd.  Ahl  name  him  not  to  me.    Charles,  I  haw 
been 
Jesting  awhile ;  but  my  dark  husband's  frown 
Comes  like  a  cloud  upon  me.    You  must  co 
Far,  my  dear  Charle^  from  the  one  friend  who  loris 

▼ou: 
To  Hindostan. 

Ch.  I  know  it 

AmeL  For  myself^ 

1  shall  think  of  you  often,  my  dear  Charles. 

Think  of  me  sometimes.  When  your  trumpet  soundly 
You'll  recollect  the  coward  you  knew  onoe. 
Over  the  seas  in  England  t 

Ch.  Spare  my  heart. 

Amd.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  heart :  'tis  buried. 

Ch.  Amelia,  oh  1  Amelia,  will  you  never 
Know  the  poor  heart  that  breaks  and  bursts  for 

you! 
Oh!  do  not  take  it  ill ;  but  now beliefe 
How  fond,  and  true,  and  faithful^^ 
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AmeL  Ib  this  jest  t 
You  act  well,  sir ;  or — ^but  if  it  be  tnie, 
Then  what  am  I? 

Ch,  Oh  \  hj  these  burning  tears, 
Bt  all  mj  haunted  days  and  wakeful  nighti, 
Oh !  bj  yourself  I  swear,  dearest  of  all, 
I  love — love  you,  my  own  Amelia! 
Once  I  will  <^1  you  so.    Do— do  not  scom  mt 
And  blight  my  youth — I  do  not  ask  for  love; 
I  dare  not.    Trample  not  upon  my  heart. 
My  untouched  heart — I  gave  it  all  to  you, 
Without  a  spot  of  care  or  sorrow  on  it. 
My  spirit  became  yours — I  worshipped  you. 
And  for  your  sake  in  silence.    Say  but  once 
You  hate  me  not,  for  this — Speak,  speak  1 

Amd,  Alas  I 

Ch^  Weep  not  for  me,  my  gentle  love.    You  said 
Your  husband  threatened  you.    Come,  then,  to  me ; 
I  hare  a  shelter  and  a  heart  for  you, 
Where,  ever  and  for  erer  you  shall  reign. 
Amelia,  dear  Amelia  I  B^eak  a  word 
Of  kinchiess  and  consenting  to  me — Speak ! 
If  but  a  word,  or  though  it  be  not  kindness : 
Speak  hope,  doubt,  fear — ^but  not  despair ;  or  say 
That  some  day  you  may  love,  or  that  if  ever 
Your  cruel  husband  dies,  you'll  think  of  me ; 
Or  that  you  wish  me  happy— or  that  perhaps 
Your  heart — nay,  speak  to  me,  Amelia. 

A  mcL  Is,  then,  your  love  so  deep ! 

Ck.  So  deep !  It  is 
Twined  with  my  life :  it  u  my  life — my  food— 
The  natural  element  wherein  I  breathe — 
My  madness — my  heart's  madness — ^it  is  all 
— <)h !  what  a  picture  have  I  raised  upon 
My  sandy  wishes.    I  have  thought  at  times 
That  you  and  I  in  some  far  distant  countiy 
MigRt  live  together,  blessing  and  beloved ; 
And  I  have  shaped  such  plans  of  happiness. 
For  us  and  all  around  us  (you,  indeed. 
Ever  the  sweet  superior  spirit  there), 
That  were  you  always — ^fair  Amelia, 
You  listen  with  a  melancholy  smile? 

Amei  Let  me  hear  all :  'tis  fit  I  should  hear  all. 
Alas,  alas  1 

Ch.  Weep  not  for  me,  my  love. 
I — I  am  nought :  not  worth  a  single  tear : 
I  will  depart?-or  may  I  kiss  away 
Those  drops  of  rain  t  Well,  well,  I  will  not  pain  you. 
And  yet— -oh!  what  a  paradise  is  love ; 
Secure,  requited  love.     I  will  not  go  : 
Or  we  will  go  together.    There  are  haunts 
For  Young  and  happy  spirits :  you  and  I 
Will  thither  fly,  and  dwell  beside  some  stream 
That  runs  in  music  'neath  the  Indian  suns ; 
Ay,  some  sweet  island  still  shall  be  our  home. 
Where  fruits  and  flowers  are  bom  through  all  the 

year. 
And  Summer,  Autumn,  Spring,  are  ever  young. 
Where  Winter  conies  not,  and  where  nought  iwidei 
But  Nature  in  her  beauty  revelling. 
You  shall  be  happy,  sweet  Amelia, 
At  last ;  and  I — it  is  too  much  to  think  ofl 
Forgive  me  while  I  look  upon  thee  now. 
And  swear  to  thee  by  Love,  and  Night,  and  all 
The  gliding  hours  of  soft  and  starry  night. 
How  much — ^how  absolutely  I  am  thine. 
My  {Mde  and  gentle  beauty — ^what  a  heart 
Had  he  to  wrong  thee  or  upbraid  thee  1    He 
Was  guilty — nay,  nay  :  look  not  so. 

AnuL  I  have 
"Deeu  guilty  of  a  cruel  act  toward  you. 
Charles,  I  indeed  am  guilty.    When  to-day 
My  huHband  menaced  me,  and  told  me  of 
Public  and  broad  disgrace,  it  met  my  scorn : 
But  have  I,  my  poor  youth,  been  so  unkind 
To  you  as  not  to  aee  Uiit— love  before  I 


Charles,  I  have  driven  yon  ftom  jma  eeilj  hone; 
I  see  it  now :  I  only — hate  me  for  it. 

C%.  Ill  love  you,  like  brighi  kcaTin.    TiMfia 
stars 
Shall  never  be  so  constant.    I  am  all 
Your  own.    Not  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  the  m9% 
Not  the  cold  hollow  grave  shall  chill  my  Toveii 
It  will  survive  beyond  the  bounds  of  death. 
The  spirit  of  the  shadow  which  may  tkeie 
Perhaps  do  penance  for  my  deeds  ai  ilL 

AmeL  Stay  this  wild  talk. 

Ch,  Men  nave  been  known  to  love 
Through  years  of  absence,  ay,  in  pain  and  p«fl ; 
And  one  did  cast  life  and  a  world  away 
For  a  loose  woman's  smile :  nay,  love  has  dveilli 
A  sweet  inhabitant  in  a  demon's  breast, 
Lonely,  amidst  bad  passions ;  burning  there^ 
Like  a  most  holy  and  sepulchral  light. 
And  almost  hallowing  its  dark  tenement. 
Why  may  not  I 

AmeL  I  thought  I  heard  a  step. 
How  strangely  you  speak  now — again,  agaiB* 
Leave  me ;  quick,  leave  me. 

Ch,  'Tis  your  tyrant  coming: 
Fly  rather  you. 

Amel.  If  you  have  pity,  go. 

Ch,  Farewell,  then  :  yet,  should  he  xcpolseyoi— 

Amd,  Then 
I  will — ^but  go :  you  torture  me. 

Ch,  I  am  gone.  [EA 

AmeL  Farewell,  farewell,  poor  youth ;  w 
That  even  I  can  spare  a  tear  for  yon. 
My  husband  comes  not :  I  will  meet  lum,  thai^ 
Armed  in  my  innocence  and  wrongs.    Alas  1 
'Tin  hard  to  suffer  where  we  ought  to  judge^ 
And  pray  to  those  who  should  petition  us. 
'TIS  a  brave  world,  I  see.    Power  and  wrong 
Qo  hand  in  hand  resistless  and  abhorred. 
And  patient  virtue  and  pale  modesty, 
Like  the  sad  flowers  of  the  too  early  spring 
Are  cropped  before  they  blossom— or  trod  don^ 
Or  by  tne  fierce  winds  withered.     Is  it  so  I — 
But  /  have  flaunted  in  the  sun,  and  cast 
My  smiles  in  prodigality  away : 
And  now,  and  now — ^no  matter.    I  have  doasu 
Whether  I  live  scorned  or  beloved — Beloved  I 
Better  be  hated,  could  my  pride  abate 
And  I  consent  to  fly.     It  may  be  thus. 

BcBiTB  IL  A  Chamber^NlghL 

A  considerable  period  of  time  is  ■uppoaed  to  bavt 
between  this  and  the  pxeoedlof  soaoa 

Am  BLIA— llARl  4>. 

Mar,  Are  you  awake,  dear  lady  t 

Amel,  Wide  awake. 
There  are  the  stars  abroad,  I  see.    I  feel 
As  though  I  had  been  sleeping  many  a  day. 
What  time  o'  the  night  is  it  I 

Mar,  About  the  stroke 
Of  midnight. 

AmeL  Let  it  come.    The  skiee  are  calm 
And  bright ;  and  so,  at  last,  my  spirit  is. 
Whether  the  heavens  have  influence  on  the 
Through  life,  or  only  in  our  days  of  death, 
I  know  not ;  yet,  before,  ne'er  did  my  loai 
Look  upiK-aids  with  such  hope  of  joy,  or  pine 
For  that  hope's  deep  completion.    Marian  I 
Let  me  see  more  of  heaven.    There— enoa^ 
Are  you  not  well,  sweet  girl  I 

Mar.  Oh!  yes:  but  you 
Speak  now  so  strangely :  you  were  wont  to  talk 
Of  plain  familiar  things,  and  cheer  me:  wmp 
You  set  my  spirit  drooping. 

Amd,  I  nave  spoke 
Nothing  but  cheorful  wordsi  thou  idle  giiL 


ro: 


ENOUBH  LTTERATUBE. 


war  AM  WALTBK  nOCTBk 


Look,  look  !  aboT8 :  the  ctaaapj  of  the  iky. 

Spotted  with  elan,  thinee  like  a  bridal  dnes : 

A  queen  might  envy  that  lo  r^gal  blue 

Which  wiape  the  world  o'  nighti.    Alas»  alaa! 

I  do  remember  in  my  foll^ing  dayi 

What  wild  and  wanton  wishei  onee  were  mine, 

Slares — ^ladSant  genu — and  beauty  with  no  peer, 

And  friends  (a  ruMly  hoet)— but  I  forget. 

I  ehall  be  dreaming  ioon,  as  onoe  I  dnamt, 

Wben  I  had  hope  to  light  me.    Hare  you  no  song, 

My  gentle  girl,  for  a  sick  woman's  ear  f 

There's  one  IVe  heard  you  sing :  '  They  said  his  eye* — 

No,  that's  not  it :  the  words  are  hard  to  hit. 

'  Hie  eye  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright'-^ 

Mar.  Tisso. 
Tou'to  a  good  memory.    Well,  listen  to  ta», 
I  must  not  trip,  I  see. 

AvuL  I  hearken.    Now. 


His  eye  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  bri|^t. 
Hers  bad  a  proud  but  a  milder  light, 
dear  and  sweet  like  the  cloudless  moon : 
Alas !  and  must  it  fade  as  soon  t 

His  Toioe  was  like  the  breath  of  war, 
But  hers  was  fainter — eofter  &r ; 
And  yet,  when  he  of  his  long  lore  riched, 
She  laughed  in  soom : — he  fled  and  died. 

Mar.  Then  is  another  Terse,  of  a  different  air. 
But  indistinct— like  the  low  moaning 
Of  summer  winds  in  the  OTening :  thus  it 


They  said  he  died  upon  the  ware, 

Aud  his  bed  was  the  wild  and  bounding  billow : 
Her  bed  shall  be  a  diy  earth  grare : 

Prepare  it  quick,  for  she  wants  her  pillow. 

Awtd.  How  slowly  and  how  silently  doth  time 
Float  on  his  stany  jouiiNnr.    Still  he  goes. 
And  goes,  and  goes,  and  doth  not  pass  away. 
He  rises  with  the  golden  morning,  calmly, 
And  with  the  moon  at  night    Methinks  I  see 
Him  stretdiing  wide  abrMd  his  mighty  wings. 
Floating  for  erer  o'er  the  crowds  of  men. 
Like  a  hugs  Tulture  with  its  prey  beneath. 
Lo  I  I  am  here,  and  time  seems  passing  on : 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  a  breathless  thing — 
Yet  he  will  still  be  here ;  and  the  blue  hours 
Will  lao^  as  gaily  on  the  busy  world 
As  thou|^  I  were  aliTe  to  welcome  them. 
Thov's  one  will  shed  some  tens.    Poor  C!harles! 

[CHAauu  snifln.] 

Ch.  lam  hers. 
Did  yon  not  calif 

Amd.  You  come  in  time.    My  thoughts 
Were  full  of  prou,  dear  Charles.    Your  mother  (now 
I  take  that  title),  in  her  dying  hour 
Hss  privilege  to  speak  unto  your  youth. 
There's  one  thing  pains  me,  and  I  would  be  calm. 
My  husband  has  been  hanih  unto  me — ret 
He  «•  my  husband ;  snd  you'll  think  of  this 
If  any  sterner  feeling  more  your  heart? 
Seek  no  rerenge  for  me.    You  will  not  t — Nay, 
Is  it  so  hard  to  grant  my  last  request  t 
He  is  my  husband :  he  wai  father,  too. 
Of  the  blue-eyed  boy  you  were  so  fond  of  once. 
Do  you  rememberhow  his  eyelids  closed 
When  the  flrst  summer  rose  was  opening  1 
^is  now  two  years  ago— mora,  more :  and  I— 
I  now  am  hantening  to  him.    Pretty  boy ! 
He  was  my  only  child.    How  fair  he  looked 
In  the  white  garment  that  encircled  him — 
'TWAS  like  a  marble  slumber ;  and  when  wo 
Laid  him  beneath  the  green  earth  in  his  bed, 


I  thought  my  heart  was  breakinj^yet  I  lired : 
But  I  am  weaiy  now. 

Mar.  Yon  must  not  talk, 
Indeed,  dear  lady ;  nay — 

Ck.  Indeed  you  must  not. 

Amd.  Well,  then,  I  will  be  silent ;  yet  not  so. 
For  era  we  journey,  erer  should  we  take 
A  sweet  leaye  of  our  friends,  and  wish  them  well. 
And  tell  them  to  take  heed,  and  bear  in  mind 
Our  bleesings.    So,  in  your  breast,  dear  Charles, 
Wear  the  remembrance  of  Amelia. 
She  CTer  loTed  you— erer ;  so  as  might 
Become  a  mother's  tender  lore — ^no  more. 
Charles,  I  hare  lived  in  this  too  bitter  world 
Now  almost  thirty  seasons :  you  have  becai 
A  child  to  me  for  one-third  of  that  time. 
I  took  you  to  my  boeom,  when  a  boy. 
Who  scarce  had  seen  eight  springs  come  forth  and 

vanish. 
You  have  a  warm  heart,  Charles,  and  the  base  crowd 
Will  feed  upon  it,  if— but  you  must  make 
That  heart  a  grave,  and  in  it  bury  deep 
Its  young  and  beautiful  feelings. 

a.  I  will  do 
All  that  you  wish — all ;  but  you  cannot  die 
And  leave  me ! 

Amd.  You  shall  see  how  calmlv  Death 
Will  come  and  press  his  finger,  cold  and  pale. 
On  my  now  smiling  Up :  these  eyes  men  swora 
Wera  brighter  than  the  stars  that  fill  the  sky, 
And  yet  Uiey  must  grow  dim :  an  hour— 

CA.  Oh  I  no. 
No,  no :  oh  I  sav  not  so.    I  cannot  bear 
To  hear  you  talk  thus.    Will  you  break  my  heart  f 

Amd.  No :  I  would  caution  it  sffainst  a  change. 
That  soon  must  happen.    Calmly  let  us  talk. 
When  I  am  dead — 

(X  Alas,  alas ! 

Amd.  This  is 
Not  as  I  wish :  you  had  a  braver  spirit. 
Bid  it  come  fortL    Why,  I  have  heard  yon  talk 
Of  war  and  danger — ^Ah  I — 

[WawTWOBTB  sntctSb] 

Mar.  She's  pale — speak,  speak. 

C%.  OhI  my  lost  mother.    Howl  You  heraf 

WenL  I  am  come 
To  pray  her  pardon.    Let  me  touch  her  hand. 
Amelia  I  she  faints:  Amelia  1  [Skediei, 

Poor  faded  girl  I  I  was  too  harsh— ^ust. 

C^  Lookl 

Mar.  She  has  left  ui. 

C^  It  is  fiiJse.    Revive! 
Mother,  revive,  revive! 

Mar.  It  is  in  vain. 

Ch.  Is  it  then  so!    My  soul  is  sick  and  faint. 
Oh !  mother,  mother.    I — I  cannot  weep. 
Oh  for  some  blinding  tears  to  dim  my  eves. 
So  I  might  not  gaie  on  her.    And  has  deadi 
Indeed,  indeed  strack  her    so  beautiful  t 
So  wronged,  and  never  erring ;  so  beloved 
Bv  one — who  now  has  nothing  left  to  love. 
Oh  1  thou  bright  heaven,  if  thou  art  calling  now 
Thy  brighter  angels  to  thy  bosom — ^rest. 
For  lol  the  brightest  of  thy  host  is  gon&— 
Departed — and  the  earth  is  dark  below. 
And  now — I'll  wander  far  and  far  away. 
Like  one  that  hath  no  country.    I  shall  find 
A  sullen  pleasura  in  that  life,  and  when 
I  say '  I  have  no  friend  in  all  the  world,' 
My  heart  will  swell  with  pride,  and  make  a  show 
Unto  itself  of  happiness ;  and  in  truth 
There  is,  in  that  same  solitude,  a  tapte 
Of  pleasure  which  the  social  never  know. 
From  lafid  to  land  I'll  roam,  in  all  a  stranger. 
And,  as  the  body  gains  a  braver  look, 
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Bj  Htarinff  in  the  faoe  of  all  the  winds 
So  from  the  sad  aspects  of  different  things 
My  soul  shall  pluck  a  courage,  and  bear  up 

Against  the  past.    And  now-— fof  Hindostan. 

• 

HENRT  HABT  MILMAir. 

The  Rkt.  Hbnbt  Hart  Milman,  Ticar  of  St 
Mary,  in  the  town  of  Reading,  is  author  of  seTeral 
poems  and  dramaa,  recently  collected  and  puUiahed 
in  three  rolnmes.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author 
in  1817,  when  his  tragedy  of  Fazio  was  published. 
It  was  afterwards  acted  with  success  at  Dniry  Lane 
theatre.  In  1820  Mr  Milman  published  a  dramatic 
poem,  the  Fall  of  Jenuaiem,  and  to  this  succeeded 
three  other  dramas,  BeUhazzar,  the  Martyr  of  Ah" 
Hock,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  but  none  of  these  were  de- 
signed for  the  stage.  He  has  also  written  a  narra- 
tiye  poem,  SamoTf  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  and 
several  smaller  pieces.  To  our  prose  literature  Mr 
Milman  has  contributed  a  Historv  of  the  Jeum,  in 
three  volumes,  and  an  edition  of  (jibbon's  Rome, 
with  notes  and  corrections.  Mr  Milman  is  a  native 
of  London,  son  of  an  eminent  physician.  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1791.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  in  1815 
was  made  a  fellow  of  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford. 
He  also  held  (1821)  the  office  of  professor  of  poetry 
in  the  university.  The  taste  and  attainments  of 
Mr  Milman  are  seen  in  his  poetical  works ;  but  he 
wants  the  dramatic  spirit,  and  also  that  warmth  of 
passion  and  imagination  which  is  necessary  to  vivify 
his  sacred  learning  and  his  classical  creations. 

{Jenualan  htfore  the  Sieffe."] 

Titut,  It  must  be — 
And  yet  it  moves  me,  Romans!    It  confounds 
The  counsel  of  my  finn  philosophy, 
That  Ruin's  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o'er. 
And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  city. 
As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  we  stand, 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace. 
How  boldly  doth  it  front  us !  how  majestically ! 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill-side 
Is  hung  with  marble  nbrics,  line  o'er  line, 
Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.    There  bright  and  sumptuous 

palaces, 
With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed ; 
There  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength ; 
While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve. 
As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 
Of  light  and  fflorv  to  that  fated  city. 
And,  as  our  clouds  of  battle,  dust  and  smoke, 
Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  temple 
In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity. 
Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven!     It  stands  before  us 
A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles  I 
The  very  sun,  as  though  he  wonhipped  there, 
Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs, 
And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticos, 
On  every  flowery-sculptured  capital, 
Glitters  the  homage  of  his  partmg  beams. 
Bv  Hercules  1  the  sight  might  almost  win 
The  offended  majesty  of  Rome  to  mercy. 

{^Ilymn  qfthe  Captive  Jem.'} 
[From  *  Briduusr.*] 

God  of  the  thunder !  from  whose  cloudy  seat 

The  fiery  winds  of  desolation  flow : 
Father  of  vengeance  !  that  with  purple  feet, 

lake  a  fidl  wine-pre«,  tread'st  the  world  below : 


The  embattled  armies  widt  thy  sign  to  sli^. 
Nor  springs  the  beast  of  havock  on  his  pray. 
Nor  withering  Famine  walks  his  blasted  way. 
Till  thou  the  guilty  land  hast  sealed  for  wo. 

God  of  the  rainbow !  at  whose  cracions  sign 

The  billows  of  the  proud  their  rase  suppMn; 
Father  of  mercies  I  at  one  word  of  tnine 

An  Eden  blooms  in  the  waste  wildemeM  I 
And  fountains  sparkle  in  the  arid  sands. 
And  timbrels  ring  in  maidens'  glancing  '*B*riff^ 
And  marble  cities  crown  the  laughinglands. 
And  pillared  temples  rise  thy  name  to  Htm, 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  thunders  broke,  O  Lord! 

The  chariots  rattled  o'er  her  sunken  gate. 
Her  sons  were  wasted  by  the  Assyrian  iwcvd. 

Even  her  foes  wept  to  see  her  nJlen  state; 
And  heaps  her  ivory  palaces  became. 
Her  princes  wore  the  captire's  garb  of  shame, 
Her  temple  sank  amid  the  smouldering  flame. 

For  thou  didst  ride  the  tempest-doud  of  £ite. 


O'er  Judah's  land  th^  rainbow.  Lord,  shall 
And  the  sad  city  lifl  her  crownless  head  ; 
And  songs  shall  wake,  and  dancing  footsteps  gisan, 
Where  broods  o'er  fallen  streets  the  siknee  of  tia 
dead. 
The  sun  shall  shine  on  Salem's  gilded  towers. 
On  Carmcl's  side  our  maiden's  cull  the  floweiii 
To  deck,  at  blushing  eve,  their  bridal  bowecB| 
And  angel-feet  the  glittering  Sion  tread. 

Thy  vengeance  gave  us  to  the  stranger's  hand. 

And  Abraham's  children  were  led  forth  forsUTMi 
With  fettered  steps  we  left  our  pleasant  land. 
Envying  our  fathers  in  their  peaceful  graves. 
The  stranger's  bread  with  bitter  team  we  steep, 
And  when  our  weaiy  e^es  should  sink  to  sleep, 
'Neath  the  mute  midnight  we  steal  forth  to  mtf, 
Where  the  pale  willows  shade  Euphrates'  wavsh 

The  bom  in  sorrow  shall  brin^  forth  in  ioy ; 
~  "  'lildrenh 


Thy  mercy,  Lord,  shall  lead  thy  chile . 
He  that  went  forth  a  tender  yearling  boy. 

Yet,  ere  he  die,  to  Salem's  streets  shall  come. 
And  Canaan's  rines  for  us  their  fruits  shall  besK 
And  Ilemion's  bees  their  honied  stores  prepare; 
And  we  shall  kneel  again  in  thankful  prmr. 

Where,  o'er  the  cherub-seated  God,  full  bUal^ 
irradiate  dome. 

ISummont  of  the  Dettroying  Amgd  to  Ai  Gtyf/ 

Babjfhn,} 


The  hour  is  come!  the  hour  is  come!    With 
Heard  in  thy  inmost  soul,  I  summon  thee, 
Cyrus,  the  Lord's  anointed !    And  thou  river. 
That  flowest  exulting  in  thy  proud  approach 
To  Babylon,  beneath  whose  sikadowy  walls. 
And  brazen  gates,  and  gilded  palaces. 
And  groves,  that  gleam  with  marble  obeUsk% 
Thy  azure  bosom  shall  repoee,  with  lights 
Fretted  and  chequered  like  the  starry  heavcBS: 
I  do  arrest  thee  m  thy  stately  course. 
By  II im  that  poured  thee  from  thine  ancient  IbiiBlMi 
And  sent  thee  forth,  even  at  the  birth  of  timc^  J 

One  of  his  holy  streamii,  to  lave  the  mounts  ' 

Of  Paradise.    Thou  hear*st  me :  thou  dost  cheA 
Abrupt  thy  waters  as  the  Arab  chief  | 

His  headlong  squadrons.    >\'here  tiie  unobscrred        i 
Yet  toiling  Penian  breaks  the  ruining  monad, 
I  see  thee  gather  thy  tumultuous  strength ; 
And,  through  the  deep  and  roarinc  NsLaimaktei 
Roll  on  as  proudly  conscious  of  fulfilling 
The  omnipotent  command  !    While,  far  away, 
The  lake,  that  slept  but  now  so  calm,  nor  mored, 
Save  by  the  rippling  moonahine^  hesves  on  high 
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Its  foaming  soiiafie  Uk«  %  wbiilpool-gall^ 
!    And  boilf  and  whitena  with  ibe'iinwonUd  tide. 
I        But  silent  as  tkT  billows  used  to  flow, 
And  terrible,  the  boets  of  Elam  move, 
Winding  their  darkaome  way  profound,  when  man 
Ne'er  trod,  nor  light  e'er  shone,  nor  air  from  heavtii 
Breathed.    Oh]  ye  secret  and  unfathomed  depCha, 
How  an  ye  now  a  smooth  and  nyal  way 
For  the  aimy  of  Ood's  Tengeance !     Feuow-slATes 
And  ministen  of  the  Eternal  purpose. 
Not  gaided  by  the  tnadieioas,  injorad  Mxn 
Of  Babylon,  but  by  my  michtier  arm, 
Ye  come,  and  spnad  your  Monen,  and  diapltj 
Your  fUttering  arms  as  yo  adrance,  all  white 
BeneaUi  the  admiring  moon.    Gome  on  I  the  gates 
An  open — not  for  bsnqueten  in  blood 
Like  Toa  I    I  see  on  either  aide  o'erflow 
The  liTing  deluge  of  aimed  men,  and  ay, 
B^gin,  beginl  with  fin  and  swsnl  b^gin 
The  work  of  wrath.    Upon  my  shadowy  wingi 
I  pause,  and  float  a  little  while,  to  aee 
Mine  human  instruments  fulfil  my  task 
Of  final  rein.    Then  I  mount,  I  fly. 
And  sing  my  proud  song,  as  I  ride  the  douda, 
That  Stan  may  hear,  and  all  the  boats  of  worldSi 
That  Utv  along  the  intecminable  space. 
Take  up  Jeho^ih's  ererlaating  triumph  I 

[2^  Fair  IbdMte.'] 
{Wnm  *  Bamor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  Otty.*] 

Sunk  was  the  sun,  and  up  the  eastern  hesnreii. 
Like  maiden  on  a  lonely  pilgrimage^ 
Moyed  the  meek  star  of  eve ;  the  wandering  idr 
Breathed  odours ;  wood,  and  warelesa  lake,  like  man, 
Slept,  weary  of  the  garish,  babbling  dar. 

DoTO  of  the  wilderness,  thy  snowy  wing 
Droops  not  in  slumber ;  Lilian,  thou  alone, 
'Mid  the  deep  quiet,  wakest.    Dost  thou  lore^ 
Idolatnua  of  yon  majestic  moon, 
ThAt  like  a  ciystal-throned  queen  in  hearen. 
Seems  with  heir  present  deity  to  hush 
To  beauteous  adoration  all  the  earth  t 
Might  seem  the  solemn  silent  mountain  topa 
Stud  up  and  worship  I  the  translucent  streami 


Down  the  hiUa  glittering,  cherish  the  pun  light 

shMowy  foli 
At  interrals ;  the  Isbke,  so  silTer-white, 


Beneath  the  shi 


liage  o'er  them  flung 


Glistens ;  all  indiftinct  the  snowy  swani 
Bask  in  the  radiance  oooL    Doth  Lilian  muse 
To  that  apparent  queen  her  resper  hymn  I 

Nursling  of  solitude,  her  infant  couch 
Nerer  did  mother  watch ;  within  the  grare 
She  slept  unwaking:  scornful  turned  aloof 
Caswallon,  of  those  pure  instinctiye  joys 
By  fathen  felt,  when  playful  infant  grace, 
Touched  with  a  feminine  softness,  round  the  heart 
Winds  its  light  maze  of  undefined  delight. 
Contemptuous :  he  with  haughty  Joy  beheld 
His  boy,  fair  Malwyn ;  him  m  boray  shield 
Rocked  proudly,  him  upbore  to  mountain  steep 
Fierce  and  undaunted,  for  their  dangerous  nest 
To  battle  with  the  eagle's  clam'rous  brood. 

But  she^  the  while,  from  human  tenderness 
Estranged,  and  gentler  feelings  that  light  up 
The  cheek  of  youth  with  rosy  joyous  smiley 
Like  a  forgotten  lute,  played  on  alone 
By  chance-caressing  airs,  amid  the  wild 
Beauteously  pale  and  sadly  playful  grew, 
A  lonely  child,  by  not  one  human  heart 
Beloyed,  and  loring  none :  nor  strange  if  learnt 
Her  natiTO  fond  amotions  to  embrace 
Things  senseless  and  inanimate ;  she  loyed 
All  flowrets  that  with  rich  embroidery  fair 
Enamel  the  green  earth — ^tbe  odorous  thyme, 
Wild  rose,  and  roring  eglantine ;  nor  spared 


To  mourn  their  fading  forms  with  childish  tean. 
Qray  birch  and  aspen  light  she  loved,  that  droop 
Fringing  the  crystal  stream ;  the  sportiye  bieeie 
That  wantoned  with  her  brown  and  glossy  locks ; 
The  sunbeam  chequering  the  fresh  bank ;  en  dnwn 
Wandering,  and  wandenng  still  at  dewy  ere. 
By  Glenderamakin's  flower  empurpled  mami 
Derwent's  blue  lake,  or  Greta's  witdering  glen« 

Rare  sound  to  her  was  human  Toioe,  scaree  hMufd, 
Saye  of  her  aged  nurse  or  shepherd  maid 
Soothinc  the  child  with  rimpte  tale  or  song. 
Henoe  ul  she  knew  of  earthly  hopes  and  feam, 
Life's  sins  and  sorrows :  better  known  the  Toioa 
Belored  of  lark  from  misty  morning  cloud 
Blithe  carolling,  and  wild  melodious  notes 
Heard  mingling  in  the  summer  wood,  or  pluni  > 
By  moonlignt,  of  the  lone  night-warbling  bird. 
Nor  they  of  loye  unconscious,  all  around 
Fearless,  familiar  they  their  descants  sweet 
Tuned  emulous ;  her  cnew  all  liring  shapes 
That  tenant  wood  or  rock,  dun  roe  or  deer. 
Sunning  his  dappled  side,  at  noontide  crouched. 
Courting  her  fond  caress ;  nor  fled  her  gaze 
The  brooding  doye,  but  murmured  sounds  of  joy. 

The  Day  <if  JudffwuHL 

Eyen  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury. 

Oh  earth  I  shall  that  last  coming  burst  on  thee^ 

That  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
When  all  the  cherub>throning  clouds  shall  ahine^ 
Irradiate  with  hii  bright  advancing  sign : 
When  that  Great  Husbandman  shall  ware  hie  ^n. 
Sweeping,  like  chaff,  thy  wealth  and  pomp  away^ 
Still  to  Sie  noontide  of  that  nightless  day 
Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  dissolute  course  maintain. 
Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street. 
The  buyer  ana  the  seller  still  shall  meet. 
And  marriage-feasts  begin  their  jocund  straini 
Still  to  the  pouring  out  the  cup  of  wo ; 
Till  earth,  a  drunaard,  reeling  to  and  fro^ 
And  mountains  molten  by  his  buning  feet, 
And  heayen  his  presence  own^  all  red  with  fbrnaoe 
heat. 

The  hundred-gated  cities  then, 

The  towen  and  temples,  named  of  men 

Eternal,  and  the  thrones  of  kings ; 

The  gilded  summer  palaces, 

The  courtly  bowen  of  lore  and  ease, 

Where  stiU  the  bird  of  pleasure  sings : 

Ask  ye  the  destiny  of  them  f 

Go,  gaie  on  fallen  Jerusalem ! 
Yea,  mightier  names  are  in  the  fatal  roll, 
'Gainst  earth  and  heayen  God's  standard  is  unfiirled; 
The  skies  are  shriyelled  like  a  burning  scroll. 
And  one  Tast  common  doom  ensepulohrss  the  world. 
Oh !  who  shall  then  sunrire  t 
Oh  I  who  shall  stand  and  lire  t 
When  all  that  hath  been  is  no  more; 
When  for  the  round  earth  hung  in  air. 
With  all  its  constellations  fair 
In  the  sky's  axun  canopy ; 
When  for  the  breathing  earth,  and  sparkling  sea. 
Is  but  a  fiexy  deluge  without  shore, 
Heaying  along  the  abyss  profound  and  dark^ 
A  fiery  deluge,  and  without  an  ark  1 

Lord  of  all  power,  when  thou  art  there  alone 

On  thy  eternal  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

That  in  its  high  meridian  noon 

Needs  not  the  perished  sun  nor  moon : 

When  thou  art  then  in  thy  presiding  state. 

Wide-sceptred  monarch  o'er  the  realm  of  doom : 

When  from   the  sea-depths,   from   earth's  darkest 

womb. 
The  dead  of  all  the  ages  round  thee  wait: 
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And  when  the  tribes  of  wickednen  are  strewn 
Like  forest-leaTes  in  the  autumn  of  thine  in : 
Faithful  and  Truel  thou  still  wilt  sare  thine  own ! 
The  saints  shall  dwell  within  the  unhanning  fire, 
Each  white  robe  spotless,  blooming  ereiy  pidm. 
Eren  safe  as  we,  by  this  still  fountun's  side, 
So  shall  the  chuich,  thy  bright  and  mystic  bride. 
Sit  on  the  stonny  gulf  a  halcyon  bird  of  calm. 
Tea,  'mid  yon  angxy  and  destroying  signs. 
O'er  us  the  rainb^  of  thy  mercy  shines ; 
We  luul,  we  bless  the  oorenant  of  its  beam. 
Almighty  to  arenge,  almightiest  to  redeem ! 

BXT.  OXOBOS  CmOLT. 

The  BsT.  Gbobgb  Cbolt,  rector  of  St  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  London,  is,  like  Mr  Milman,  a  correct 
■nd  eloquent  poeti  but  deficient  in  interest,  and  con- 
■eqnently  little  read.  His  poetical  works  are,  Paris 
te  1815;  The  Angd  of  the  World;  Genu  from  the 
JbdiquBf  &C.  Mr  Croly  has  published  several  works 
in  prose:  Sahthiel,  a  romance  founded  on  the  old 
legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew ;  a  Life  qf  Burke,  in 
two  Tolumes ;  and  a  work  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St 
John.  This  gentleman  is  a  natire  of  Ireland,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

Peridn  wnd  AtpaMi4U 

ThM  was  the  ruler  of  the  land. 
When  Athens  was  the  land  of  fame ; 

Iliis  was  the  light  that  led  the  band, 
When  each  was  like  a  lirin^  flame ; 

Tlie  centre  of  earth's  noblest  ruig. 

Of  more  than  men,  the  more  thui  king. 

Yet  not  by  fetter,  nor  by  spear. 
His  soTereignty  was  held  or  won : 

Fearad — ^but  alone  as  freemen  fear ; 
Lored — ^but  as  freemen  lore  alone ; 

He  w»TBd  the  soeptze  o'er  his  kind 

^y  nature's  first  great  title— mind ! 

Bssistless  words  were  on  his  tongue^ 
Then  Eloquence  first  flashed  below; 

Full  armed  to  life  the  portent  sprung, 
Minenra  firom  the  Thunderer's  brow  I 

And  his  the  sole,  the  sacred  hand. 

That  shook  her  iEgis  o'er  the  land. 

And  throned  immortal  by  his  side, 
A  woman  sits  with  eye  sublime, 

Amsia,  all  his  spirit's  bride ; 
But,  if  their  solemn  love  were  crimen 

Pitjr  the  beauty  and  the  sage. 

Their  crime  was  in  their  darkened  age. 

He  perished,  but  his  wreath  was  won ; 

He  perished  in  his  height  of  fame : 
llien  sunk  the  cloud  on  Athens'  sun. 

Yet  still  she  conquered  in  his  name. 
Filled  with  his  soul,  she  could  not  die  ; 
Her  conquest  was  Posterity! 

\The  Freiti^  Army  m  JZusita.] 

CFk«m«Fsi1slnl81&'] 

Ibgnifioence  of  ruin !  what  has  time 
In  aul  it  eyer  gaud  upon  of  war, 
Of  the  wild  rage  of  storm,  or  deadly  clime, 
Seen,  with  that  battle's  rengeanoe  to  compare  t 
How  glorious  shone  the  inruler's  pomp  a»r ! 
like  pampered  lions  fiwm  the  spoil  they  came; 
The  land  before  them  silence  and  despair. 
The  land  behind  them  massacre  and  flame ; 
Blood  will  hare  tenfold  blood.    What  are  they  now  I 
A  name. 


Homeward  by  hundred  thousands,  column-deep, 
Broad  square,  loose  squadron,  rolling  like  the  flood 
When  mighty  torrents  from  their  channels  leap, 
Rushed  through  the  land  the  haughty  multitude. 
Billow  on  en^ess  billow ;  on  thrragh  wood. 
O'er  rugged  hill,  down  sunless,  manhy  vale, 
The  death-derotcd  mored,  to  clangour  rude 
Of  drum  and  horn,  and  dissozuuit  dash  of  maiL 
Glancing  disastrous  li|^t  before  that  sunbeam  pM 

Again  they  reached  thee,  Borodinol  ttill 
Upon  the  loaded  soil  the  carnage  lay. 
The  human  harrest,  now  stark,  stifl^  and  dull. 
Friend,  foe,  stretched  thick  together,  day  to  day; 
In  Tain  the  startled  l^ons  bunt  away ; 
The  land  was  all  one  naked  sepulchre ; 
The  shrinking  eye  still  glanoea  on  grim  decay, 
Still  did  the  hoof  and  tnied  their  passage  tear. 
Through  doTcn  helms  and  anns,  and  cotpses  monldtt- 
ing  drear, 

The  fidd  was  as  they  left  it ;  fosse  and  fort 
Steaming  with  slaughter  still,  but  desolate; 
The  cannon  flung  dismantled  by  its  port ; 
Each  knew  the  mound,  the  blaci  rarine  whose  strait 
Was  won  and  lost,  and  thronged  with  dead,  till  fate 
Had  fixed  upon  the  Tictor — half  undone. 
There  was  the  hill,  from  which  their  eyes  date 
Had  seen  the  burst  of  Moscow's  golden  lone ; 
But  death  was  at  their  heels ;  tl^y  shuddered  and 
rushed  on. 

The  hour  of  Tenmnoe  strikes.    Hark  to  the  gd«  I 
As  it  bursts  hollow  through  the  rolling  douds^ 
That  firom  the  north  in  s^en  grandeur  sail 
Like  floating  Alps.    Adrandng  darkness  broods 
Upon  the  wud  horison,  and  the  woods. 
Now  sinking  into  brambles,  echo  shrill. 
As  the  gust  sweeps  them,  and  those  upper  floods 
Shoot  on  their  iMfless  boughs  the  deet-drops  cfaill. 
That  on  the  hurrying  crowds  m  freezing  showers  distil 

They  reach  the  wilderness  I    The  mijeefey 
Of  solitude  is  spread  before  their  gace. 
Stem  nakedness — dark  earth  and  wratiilul  sky. 
If  ruins  were  there,  they  long  had  ceased  to  blaas; 
If  blood  was  shed,  the  ground  no  more  betrays, 
ETen  by  a  skeleton,  the  crime  of  man ; 
Behind  them  rolb  the  deep  and  drenching  haas^ 
Wr^pin^  their  rear  in  night ;  before  their  Tao 
Hie  stiiiggling  daylight  shows  the  unmeacured  dsssri 


Still  on  thqr  sweep,  as  if  their  hurrying  mardi 
Could  bear  them  nom  the  rushing  of  His  whed 
Whose  chariot  is  the  whirlwin£    Hearen's  dear 

arch 
At  once  is  oorered  with  a  lirid  Tell ; 
In  mixed  and  fighting  heaps  the  deep  clouds  red; 
Upon  the  dense  horiaon  hangs  the  sun. 
In  sanguine  light,  an  orb  of  Duroing  sted ; 
The  snows  iriiMl  down  through  twiBght,  tidck  sad 
dun; 
Now  tremble,  men  of  blood,  the  judgment  has  bcgoat 

The  trumpet  of  the  northern  winds  has  blown. 
And  it  is  answered  by  the  dying  roar 
Of  armies  on  that  boundless  field  o'erthrown : 
Now  in  the  awful  gusts  the  desert  hoar 
Is  tempested,  a  sea  without  a  shore. 
Lifting  its  featherr  wares.    The  legions  fly ; 
Volley  on  TolleT  down  the  luulstones  pour; 
Blincl,  famished,  firoxen,  mad,  the  waolereis  die, 
And  dying,  hear  the  storm  but  wilder  thunder  by* 

Such  is  the  hand  of  Heaven  I    A  human  blow 
Had  crushed  them  in  the  fight,  or  fiung  the  chain 
Round  them  where  Moscow's  stately  towers  were  lor 
And  all  beettlled.    But  Thou!  thy  batUe-phun 
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Then  wilt  thou  remember  what  now  seems  to  pass 
Like  the  moonlight  on  water,  the  breath-stain  on  glass ; 
Oh!  maiden,  the  loyelj  and  youthful,  to  thee. 
How  rose-touched  the  page  of  thy  future  must  be! 

By  the  past,  if  thou  judge  it,  how  lit^e  is  there 
But  bloHsoms  that  flourish,  but  hopes  that  are  fair ; 
And  what  is  thy  present  f  a  southern  sky's  spring, 
With  thy  feelings  and  fancies  like  birds  on  the  wing. 

As  the  rose  by  the  fountain  flines  down  on  the  wave 
Its  blushes,  roi^tting  its  glass  is  its  grave ; 
So  the  heart  sheds  its  colour  on  life's  early  hour ; 
But  the  heart  has  its  fading  as  well  as  the  flower. 

The  charmed  light  darkens,  the  rose-leares  are  gone, 
And  life,  like  the  fountain,  floats  colourless  on. 
Said  I,  when  thy  beauty's  sweet  Tision  was  fled. 
How  wouldst  thou  turn,  pining,  to  days  like  the  dead ! 

Oh!  long  ere  one  shadow  shall  darken  that  brow. 
Wilt  thou  weep  like  a  mourner  o'er  all  thou  lor'st  now ; 
When  thy  hopes,  like  spent  arrows,  fall  short  of  their 

mark; 
Or,  like  meteors  at  midnight,make  darkness  more  dark : 

When  thy  feelings  lie  fettered  like  waters  in  frost, 
Or,  scattoed  too  freely,  are  wasted  and  lost : 
For  aye  cometh  sorrow,  when  youth  hath  passed  by — 
Ah!  what  Mtith  the  proverb?  Its  memory's  a  sigh. 

Ort9cenHu8, 

I  looked  upon  his  brow — no  sign 

Of  guilt  or  fear  was  there ; 
He  stood  as  proud  by  that  death-flhrine 

As  eyen  o'er  despair 
He  had  a  power ;  m  his  eye 
There  was  a  quenchless  energy, 

A  spirit  that  could  dare 
The  deadliest  form  that  death  could  take, 
And  dare  it  for  the  daring's  sake. 

He  stood,  the  fetters  on  his  hand, 

He  raised  them  haughtily ; 
And  had  that  grasp  been  on  the  brand, 

It  could  not  wave  on  high 
With  freer  pride  than  it  waved  now ; 
Around  he  looked  with  changeless  brow 

On  many  a  torture  nigh ; 
The  rack,  the  chain,  the  axe,  the  wheel. 
And,  worst  of  all,  his  own  r^  steel. 

I  saw  him  once  before ;  he  rode 

Upon  a  coal-black  steed, 
And  tens  of  thousands  thronged  the  road. 

And  bade  their  warrior  speed. 
His  helm,  his  breastplate,  were  of  gold, 
And  graved  with  many  dint,  that  told 

Of  many  a  soldier's  deed  ; 
The  sun  shone  on  his  sparkling  mail. 
And  danced  his  snow-plume  on  the  gale. 

But  now  he  stood  chained  and  alone, 

The  headsman  by  his  side. 
The  plume,  the  helm,  the  charger  gone ; 

The  swoitl,  which  had  defied 
The  mightiest,  lay  broken  near ; 
And  yet  no  sign  or  sound  of  fear 

Came  from  that  lip  of  pride  ; 
And  never  king  or  conqueror's  brow 
Wore  higher  look  than  did  his  now. 

He  bent  beneath  the  headsman's  stroke 

With  an  uncovered  eye ; 
A  wild  shout  from  the  numbers  broke 

Who  throneed  to  see  him  die. 
It  was  a  people's  loud  acclaim. 
The  voice  of  anger  and  of  shame, 

A  nation's  funeral  cry, 
Rome's  wail  above  her  only  son. 
Her  patriot  and  her  latest  one. 


TheOratpqfOelkacL 

Twas  in  the  battle-field,  and  the  cold  pale  moon 
Looked  down  on  the  dead  and  dying ; 

And  the  wind  passed  o'er  with  a  dirse  and  a  wail, 
Where  the  young  and  brave  were  ^ng. 

With  his  father's  sword  in  his  red  right  hand. 

And  the  hostile  dead  around  him. 
Lay  a  youthful  chief:  but  his  bed  was  the  gnxmd, 

And  the  grave's  icy  sleep  had  bound  him. 

A  reckless  rover,  'mid  death  and  doom. 
Passed  a  soldier,  his  plunder  seeking. 

Careless  he  stept,  where  friend  and  foe 
Lay  alike  in  their  life-blood  redcing. 

Drawn  by  the  shine  of  the  warrior's  iwoid. 

The  soldier  paused  beside  it : 
He  wrenched  the  hand  with  a  giant's  strength, 

But  the  grasp  of  the  dead  defied  it. 

He  loosed  his  hold,  and  his  English  heart 
Took  part  with  the  dead  before  him ; 

And  he  honoured  the  brave  who  died  swcnd  in  httc 
As  with  softened  brow  he  leant  o'er  him. 

'  A  soldier's  death  thou  hast  boldly  died, 

A  soldier's  grave  won  by  it : 
Before  I  would  take  that  sword  from  thine  hand. 

My  own  life's  blood  should  dye  it. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  left  for  the  carrion  crow. 

Or  the  wolf  to  batten  o'er  thee ; 
Or  the  coward  insult  the  gallant  dead. 

Who  in  life  had  trembled  before  thee.' 

Then  dug  he  a  grave  in  the  crimson  earth. 
Where  his  warrior  foe  was  sleeping ; 

And  he  laid  him  there  in  honour  and  rest, 
AVith  his  sword  in  his  own  brave  keeping ! 

IFrom  *  The  JmprovuatriceS] 

I  loved  him  as  young  Genius  loves, 

AVhen  its  own  wild  and  radiant  heaven 
Of  starry  thought  bums  with  the  li^t, 

The  love,  the  life,  by  passion  given. 
I  loved  him,  too,  as  woman  loves- 
Reckless  of  sorrow,  sin,  or  scorn : 
Life  had  no  evil  destiny 

That,  with  him,  I  could  not  have  bone! 
I  had  been  nursed  in  palaces ; 

Yet  earth  had  not  a  spot  so  drear. 
That  I  should  not  have  thought  a  home 

In  Paradise,  had  he  been  near ! 
How  sweet  it  would  have  been  to  dwell. 
Apart  from  all,  in  some  green  dell 
Of  sunny  beauty,  leaves  and  flowers ; 
And  nestling  birds  to  sing  the  hoars ! 
Our  home,  beneath  some  chestnut's  shade, 
But  of  the  woven  branches  made : 
Our  vesper  hymn,  the  low  wone  wail 
The  rose  hears  from  the  ni^tingale; 
And  waked  at  morning  by  the  call 
Of  music  from  a  watenalL 
But  not  alone  in  dreams  like  this. 
Breathed  in  the  very  hope  of  bli«s, 
I  loved :  my  love  had  been  the  same 
In  hushed  despair,  In  open  shame. 
I  would  have  rather  been  a  slave. 

In  tears,  in  bondage  by  his  side. 
Than  shared  in  all,  if  wanting  him. 

This  world  had  power  to  give  be!<idel 
My  heart  was  withered — and  my  heart 

Had  ever  been  the  world  to  me : 
And  love  had  been  the  first  fond  dream. 

Whose  life  was  in  reality. 
I  had  sprung  from  my  solitude. 

Like  a  young  bird  upon  the  wing, 
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MaJlL.                     ' 

world  at  diOtoeat  timet  a  iniBcient  qvantitT  of  mi*- 

To  t«uioii,  ud  to  uiuei7  1 

BS*.                                                                ""ThS 

of  tbem  hare  become 
faroorite*  with  Tocallat*  or  in  the  drawing-room. 

AiUihu         SHI?                  ikj— 
A  loTcIr  northcTn  ligbt ; 

How  nuuij  pluiel*  are  on  high. 
Bat  ttuuU  left  the  Bight 

ImiM                               bee, 

ItR&I 

■isi  place. 
And  then  beyond  the  k*. 

Ur»e»p™outEi.[;lidi.kT, 

Shone  o'er  our  E 
And  l^ught                                 eye, 

Andmaoj 
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And                                          brought 

<a           end! 
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SSa                 omea^^hlart 
iS         again. 
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mineeyei 
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Hlw  BtSUW  nana,  BuvrtHd. 

And  etand  bj  it  alone. 

Her  poem  pntilled  Tli                                        In  an     ] 
early                                                   "imil  Kegliter.     ' 
hat  a                                                  among  the  heat     , 
piece*  of  the  kind  In  our  language. 
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Waitinn  till  hii  aunper  eool ; 

UTfiiendel  Ineednot         beyond 
Mr  heart  to  look  for  jDu. 

W                                           TMte, 
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Its  sh&dow  throws,  by  urchin  slj 
Held  out  to  lure  thy  roriug  eye ; 
Then,  onward  stealing,  fiercely  spring 
Upon  the  futile,  faithless  thing. 
Now,  wheeling  round,  with  bootless  skill, 
Thj  bo-peep  tail  pruvokcs  thee  still, 
As  oft  beyond  thy  curring  side 
Its  jetty  tip  is  seen  to  glide ; 
Till,  from  thy  centre  starting  fair, 
Thou  sidelong  rear*8t,  with  rump  in  air, 
Erected  stiff,  and  gait  awry. 
Like  ma<lam  in  her  tantrums  high : 
Though  ne'er  a  madam  of  them  all, 
Whose  silken  kirtle  sweeps  the  hall. 
More  Taried  trick  and  whim  displays. 
To  catch  the  admiring  strangei^s  gaze. 


The  featest  tumbler,  stage-bedight. 
To  thee  is  but  a  clunu^  wight, 
Who  eyeiy  limb  and  sinew  strains 
To  do  what  costs  thee  little  pains ; 
For  which,  I  trow,  the  gaping  crowd 
Requites  him  oft  with  plaudits  loud. 
But,  stopped  the  while  thy  wanton  play, 
Applauses,  too,  thy  feats  repay : 
For  then  beneath  some  urchin's  hand, 
With  modest  pride  thou  tak'st  thy  stand. 
While  many  a  stroke  of  fondness  glides 
Along  thy  back  and  tabby  sides. 
Dilated  swells  thy  glossy  fur, 
And  loudly  sings  thy  busy  pur. 
As,  timing  well  the  equal  sound. 
Thy  clutching  feet  b<*{)at  the  ground. 
And  all  their  hanulest}  claws  disclose. 
Like  prickles  of  an  early  rose ; 
While  softly  from  thy  whiskered  cheek 
Thy  half-closed  eyes  peer  mild  and  meek. 

But  not  alone  by  cottage-fire 
Do  rustics  rude  thy  feats  admire ; 
The  learned  sage,  whose  thoughts  explore 
The  widest  range  of  human  lore. 
Or,  with  unfettered  fancy,  fly 
Through  airy  heights  of  ptx^sy. 
Pausing,  smiles  with  altered  air 
To  see  thee  climb  his  elbuw-chair. 
Or,  struggling  on  the  mat  below. 
Hold  warfare  with  his  slippered  toe. 
The  widowed  dame,  or  lonely  maid. 
Who  in  the  still,  but  cheerless  shade 
Of  home  unsocial,  spends  her  age, 
And  rarely  turns  a  lettered  page ; 
Upon  her  hearth  for  thee  lets  fall 
The  rounded  cork,  or  paper-ball. 
Nor  chides  thee  on  thy  wicked  watch 
The  ends  of  rarelled  skein  to  catch. 
But  lets  thee  have  thy  wayward  will. 
Perplexing  oft  her  sober  skill. 
Eyen  he,  whose  mind  of  gloomy  bent. 
In  lonely  tower  or  prison  pent, 
Rexiews  the  coil  of  former  days. 
And  loathes  the  world  and  all  its  ti'ays ; 
What  time  the  lamp's  unsteady  gleam 
Doth  rouse  him  from  his  moody  dream. 
Feels,  as  thou  gamboPht  round  his  seat. 
His  heart  with  pride  less  fiercely  beat. 
And  smiles,  a  link  in  thee  to  find 
That  joins  him  still  to  living  kind. 

Whence  hast  thou,  then,  thou  witless  Puss, 
The  magic  power  to  charm  us  thus  t 
If  it,  that  in  thy  glaring  eye. 
And  rapid  movements,  we  descry. 
While  we  at  ease,  secure  from  ill, 
The  chimney-corner  snugly  fill, 
A  lion,  darting  on  the  prey, 
A  tiger,  at  his  ruthless  play  I 


Or  is  it,  that  in  thee  we  trace. 
With  all  thy  yaiied  wanton  grace. 
An  emblem  yiewed  with  kindred  eye, 
Of  tricksy,  restless  infancy  f 
Ah !  many  a  lightly  sportiye  child. 
Who  hath,  like  thee,  our  wits  beguiled. 
To  dull  and  sober  manhood  grown. 
With  strange  recoil  our  hearts  disowii. 
Eyen  so,  poor  Kit !  must  thou  endure. 
When  thou  becomest  a  cat  demure. 
Full  many  a  cuff  and  angiy  word. 
Chid  roughly  from  the  tempting  board. 
And  yet,  for  that  thou  hast,  1  ween. 
So  oft  our  fayoured  playmate  been. 
Soft  be  the  change  which  thou  shalt  prove, 
Wlien  time  hath  spoiled  thee  of  our  love ; 
Still  be  thou  deemed,  by  housewife  fat, 
A  comely,  careful,  mousinir  cat. 
Whose  (lihh  is,  for  the  public  eood. 
Replenished  oft  with  savoury  food. 

Nor,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  past. 
Be  thou  to  pond  or  dunghill  cast ; 
But  gently  borne  on  good  man's  spade. 
Beneath  the  decent  sod  be  laid. 
And  children  show,  with  glistening  e^'cs, 
The  place  where  poor  old  Puaeiy  lies. ' 

Address  to  Miss  Agnes  BailUe  on  her  Birlkdajf, 

[In  order  thoroughly  to  unden«tand  and  appivclate  tti 
lowing  Tenen,  the  reader  niiut  be  aware  that  the  aathsc 
herftister,  daughters  of  a  former  minister  uf  Hi'thwuIlM 
Clyde,  in  Lanarkshire,  littve  Ii\ed  to  an  adranotd  S|l ' 
Ktantly  in  each  other*!  society.] 

Dear  Agnes,  gleamed  with  joy  and  dashed  with  ts 
O'er  u^4  have  glided  almost  sixty  years 
Since  we  on  Bothwell's  bonny  braes  were  seen. 
By  those  whose  eyes  long  doited  in  death  have  Im 
Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stooped  to  gather 
The  slender  harebell  on  the  purple  heather; 
No  taller  than  the  foxglove's  spiky  stem. 
That  dew  of  morning  studs  with  silvery  gem. 
Then  every  butterfly  that  crossed  our  view 
With  joyful  shout  was  greeted  as  it  fiew; 
And  moth,  and  lady-bird,  and  beetle  bright, 
In  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  si^t 
Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  by  side. 
Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde,* 
Minnows  or  spotted  parr  with  twinkling  fin. 
Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  within. 
A  thrill  of  gla<Ine8s  through  our  bosoms  sent, 
Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 

A  long  perspective  to  my  mind  appears. 
Looking  behind  me  to  that  line  of  yean ; 
And  yet  thn^iih  every  stage  I  still  can  trace 
Thy  vihioned  form,  from  childhood's  mominf  giMi 
To  woman's  early  bloom — changing,  how  sooni 
To  the  expressive  glow  of  woman's  noon ; 
And  now  to  what  thou  art,  in  comely  age, 
Active  and  ardent.     Let  what  will  eneage 
Thy  present  moment — whether  hopeful  Medi 
In  garden-plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  weeds 
From  the  fair  flower  remove,  or  ancient  Iocs 
In  chronicle  or  legend  rare  explore. 
Or  on  the  parlour  hearth  with  kitten  play, 
Stroking  its  tabby  sides,  or  take  thy  way 
To  gain  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door. 
On  helpful  errand  to  the  neighbouring  poor- 
Active  and  ardent,  to  my  fancy's  eye 
Thou  still  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  gone  bj. 
Though  oft  of  patience  brief  and  temper  keen, 
Well  may  it  please  me,  in  life's  latter  scene. 
To  think  what  now  thou  art  and  long  to  me  hssl  1m 


S>  The  Manec  of  Dothwell  was  at  some  con«4dmb)e 
firom  the  Clyde,  hut  the  two  little  girU  %en 
there  In  summer  to  hathe  and  wade  about 
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'TwM  thou  who  woo'cUt  me  fini  (o  look 
Upon  the  page  of  printed  book. 
That  thing  by  me  abhorred,  and  with  addren 
Didst  win  me  from  mj  thoughtless  idleness, 
When  uXL  too  old  become  with  bootless  haste 
In  fitful  sports  the  precious  time  to  waste. 
Thy  lore  of  tale  and  story  was  the  stroke 
At  which  my  dormant  fancy  first  awoke. 
And  ghosts  and  witches  in  my  busy  brain 
Arose  in  sombre  show  a  motley  train. 
This  new-found  path  attempting,  proud  was  I 
Lurking  approvu  on  thy  face  to  spy. 
Or  hear  thee  say,  as  grew  thy  roused  attention, 
*  What  1  is  this  story  all  thine  own  iuTention  t' 

Then,  as  adrancin^  through  this  mortal  span. 
Our  intercourse  with  the  mixed  world  began; 
Thy  fairer  face  and  sprightlier  courtesy 
(A  truth  that  from  my  youthful  Tanity 
Lar  not  concealed)  did  for  the  sisters  twain, 
Where'er  we  went,  the  greater  favour  gain ; 
While,  but  for  thee,  vexed  with  its  tossing  tide^ 
I  from  the  busy  world  had  shrunk  aside. 
And  now,  in  later  ^ears,  with  better  grace. 
Thou  help'st  me  still  to  hold  a  welcome  place 
With  those  whom  nearer  neighbourhood  nave  made 
The  friendly  cheerers  of  our  evening  shade. 

With  thee  my  humours,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
Or  gracious  or  untoward,  hare  their  way. 
Silent  if  dull — oh  precious  privilege! — 
I  sit  by  thee ;  or  it,  culled  from  the  page 
Of  some  huge  ponderous  tome  which,  but  thyself. 
None  e*er  had  taken  from  its  dusty  shelf. 
Thou  read'st  me  curious  passages  to  speed 
The  winter  night,  I  take  but  little  heed. 
And  thankless  say,  '  I  cannot  listen  now,' 
Tis  no  offence ;  albeit,  much  do  I  owe 
To  these,  thy  nightly  offerings  of  affection. 
Drawn  firom  thy  ready  talent  for  selection ; 
For  still  it  seemed  in  thee  a  natural  gift 
The  lettered  grain  from  lettered  chaff  to  sift. 

By  duly  use  and  circumstance  endeared. 
Things  are  of  value  now  that  once  appeared 
Of  no  account,  and  without  notice  psissed, 
Which  o*er  dull  life  a  simple  cheering  cast ; 
To  hear  thy  morning  steps  the  stair  descending. 
Thy  voice  with  other  sounds  domestic  blending ; 
After  each  stated  nightly  absence,  met 
To  see  thee  by  the  mommg  table  set. 
Pouring  from  smoky  spout  the  amber  stream 
Which  sends  from  saucered  cup  its  fragrant  steam : 
To  see  thee  cheerly  on  the  threshold  stand. 
On  summer  mom,  with  trowel  in  thy  hand 
For  garden-work  prepared ;  in  winter's  gloom 
From  thy  cold  noonday  widk  to  see  thee  come, 
In  furry  garment  lapt,  with  spattered  feet. 
And  by  the  fire  resume  thy  wonted  seat ; 
Ay,  even  o'er  things  like  these  soothed  age  has  thrown 
A  sober  charm  they  did  not  always  own — 
As  winter  hoarfitMt  makes  minutest  spray 
Of  bush  or  hedgeweed  sparkle  to  the  day 
In  macnitnde  and  beauty,  which,  bereaved 
Of  such  investment,  eye  had  ne'er  perceived. 

The  change  of  good  and  evil  to  abide, 
As  partners  iiiik<^  Ions  have  we,  side  by  side. 
Our  earthly  journey  heU ;  and  who  can  say 
How  near  the  end  of  our  united  war? 
By  nature's  course  not  distant ;  sad  and  'reft 
Will  she  remain — ^the  lonely  pilgrim  \di* 
If  thou  art  taken  first,  who  can  to  me 
Like  sister,  friend,  and  home-companion  be? 
Or  who,  of  wonted  daily  kindness  shorn. 
Shall  feel  such  loss,  or  mourn  as  I  shall  mourn? 
And  if  I  should  be  fated  first  to  leave 
This  earthly  house,  though  gentle  friends  may  grieve, 


And  he  above  them  all,  so  truly  proved 

A  friend  and  brother,  long  and  justly  loved. 

There  is  no  living  wight,  of  woman  bom. 

Who  then  shall  mourn  for  me  as  thou  wilt  mourn. 

Thou  ardent,  liberal  spirit  I  quickly  feeling 
The  touch  of  sympathy,  and  kindly  dealing 
With  sorrow  or  distress,  for  ever  sharing 
The  unbearded  mite,  nor  for  to-morrow  caring^" 
Accept,  dear  Agnes,  on  thy  natal  day. 
An  unadorned,  but  not  a  careless  lay. 
Nor  think  this  tribute  to  thv  virtues  paid 
From  tardy  love  proceeds,  though  long  delayed. 
Words  of  affection,  howsoe'er  expressed. 
The  latest  spoken  still  are  deemed  the  best : 
Few  are  the  measured  rhymes  I  now  may  write; 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  last  I  shall  indite. 


WILLIAIC  KNOX. 

WnxiAX  Knox,  a  young  poet  of  oonsiderable  ta- 
lent, who  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1825,  aged  thirtv-six, 
waa  author  of  Tke  Ltmdjf  Hearth;  Scngao/Itrad;  T%e 
Harp  of  Zhn,  &c.  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  mentiona 
Knox  in  his  diarr : — *  His  father  was  a  respectable 
yeoman,  and  he  himself  succeeding  to  good  farms 
under  the  Duke  of  Bucdench,  becune  too  soon  hit 
own  master,  and  plunged  into  dissipation  and  ruin. 
His  talent  then  showed  itself  in  a  fine  strain  of 
pensive  poetry.'  Knox  spent  his  latter  years  in 
Edinburgh,  under  his  father's  roof,  and,  amidst  all 
his  errors,  was  ever  admirably  faithfhl  to  the  domea- 
tic  affections — a  kind  and  respectful  son,  and  an 
attached  brother.  He  experienced  on  several  occa- 
sions substantial  proofs  of  that  generosity  of  Scott 
towards  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  which  might 
have  redeemed  his  infinite  superiority  in  Envy's 
own  bosom.  It  was  also  remarkable  of  Knox,  that, 
from  the  force  of  early  impressions  of  piety,  he  waa 
able,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  deplorable  dissi- 
pation, to  command  his  mind  at  intervals  to  the 
composition  of  verses  alive  with  sacred  fire,  and 
breathing  of  Scriptural  simplicity  and  tenderness. 
The  feeUngs  of  the  poet's  heart,  at  a  particular 
crisis  of  his  family  history,  are  truly  expressed  in 
the  two  first  of  the  following  specimens : — 


lOpming  of  the  *  S^ngt  oflmuL*'] 

Harp  of  Zion,  pure  and  holy. 

Pride  of  Judah's  eastern  land. 
May  a  child  of  guilt  and  folly 

Strike  thee  with  a  feeble  hand  I 
May  1  to  my  bosom  take  thee. 

Trembling  {h>m  the  prophet's  touch, 
And  with  t£x>bbinf  heart  awake  thee 

To  the  strains  I  love  so  much  t 

I  have  loved  thy  thrilling  numbers. 

Since  the  dawn  of  childhood's  day ; 
Since  a  mother  soothed  my  slumbers 

With  the  cadence  of  thy  lay ; 
Since  a  little  blooming  sister 

Clung  with  transport  round  my  knee. 
And  my  glowing  spirit  blessed  her 

With  a  blessing  cau^t  from  thee ! 

Mother^-eister — ^both  aie  sleeping 

Where  no  heaving  hearts  respire, 
Whilst  the  eve  of  age  is  creeping 

Round  the  widowsd  spouse  and  sire. 
He  and  his,  amid  their  sorrow. 

Find  enjoyment  in  thy  strain : 
Harp  of  Zion,  let  me  borrow 

Comfort  from  thy  chords  again  I 
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TILL  THE  PBESKST  TIHK. 


IConchmon  qf  the  *  Songt  qf  ItradJ'i 

Myjong  bath  closed,  the  holy  dream 
That  rained  my  thoughts  o'er  all  below, 

Hath  faded  like  the  lunar  beam, 
And  left  me  *mid  a  night  of  wo— 

To  look  and  long,  and  sigh  in  rain 

For  £riendB  I  ne*er  shall  meet  again. 

Aiid  jet  the  earth  is  green  and  gaj ; 

And  yet  the  skies  are  pure  and  bright ; 
But,  'mid  each  gleam  of  pleasure  gaj. 

Some  cloud  of  sorrow  dims  mj  sight : 
For  weak  is  now  the  tenderest  tongue 
That  might  my  simple  songs  have  sung. 

And  like  Gilead's  drops  of  balm. 
They  for  a  moment  soothed  my  breast ; 

But  earth  hath  not  a  power  to  calm 
My  spirit  in  foigetful  refit. 

Until  I  lay  me  side  by  side 

With  those  that  lored  me,  and  hare  died. 

They  died— and  thia  a  world  of  wo. 
Of  anxious  doubt  and  chilling  fear ; 

I  wander  onward  to  the  tomb, 
With  scarce  a  hope  to  linger  here : 

But  with  a  prospect  to  rejoin 

The  friends  beloved,  that  once  were  mine. 

Dirge  rf  ItacheL 
CGeneab,  zzzr.  IQl] 

And  Rachel  lies  in  Ephrath's  land. 
Beneath  her  lonely  oak  of  weeping ; 

With  mouldering  heart  and  withering  hand, 
The  sleep  of  death  for  ever  sleeping. 

The  spring  comes  smiling  down  the  rale, 
The  lilies  and  the  roses  bringing ; 

But  Rachel  never  more  shall  hail 
The  flowers  that  in  the  world  are  springing. 

The  summer  gires  his  radiant  day. 
And  Jewish  dames  the  dance  are  treading ; 

But  Rachel  on  her  couch  of  clay. 
Sleeps  all  unheeded  and  unheeding. 

The  autumn's  ripening  sunbeam  shines. 
And  reapers  to  the  field  is  calling ; 

But  Rachel's  Toioe  no  lon^r  joins 
The  choral  song  at  twilight's  falling. 

The  winter  sends  his  drenching  shower. 
And  sweeps  his  howling  blast  around  her ; 

Bat  earthly  storms  possess  no  power 
To  bnak  the  slumber  that  hath  bound  her. 

A  Ft rtuoMi  Wvnum, 
[Prorerbs,  zlL  4.] 

Thou  askest  what  hath  changed  my  heart. 
And  where  hath  fled  my  youthful  folly! 

I  tell  thee,  Tamar's  virtuous  art 
Hath  made  my  spirit  holy. 

Her  eye — as  soft  and  blue  as  even. 
When  day  and  night  are  calmly  meeting^-*- 

Beams  on  my  heart  like  light  from  heaven. 
And  purifies  its  beating. 

The  accents  fall  from  Tamar's  lip 
Like  dewdrops  from  the  rose-leaf  dripping. 

When  honey-bees  all  crowd  to  sip. 
And  cannot  cease  their  sipping. 

The  shadowy  blush  that  tints  her  cheek. 

For  ever  coming — ever  going, 
Mi^  well  the  spotless  fount  bespeak 

tiiat  sets  the  stream  aflowing. 


Her  song  comes  o'er  my  thrilling  breast 
Even  like  the  harp-string's  holiest  measures, 

When  dreams  the  soul  of  lands  of  rest 
And  everlasting  pleasures. 

Then  ask  not  what  hath  changed  my  heart. 
Or  where  hath  fled  my  youthful  folly*- 

I  tell  thee,  Tamar's  virtuous  art 
Hath  made  my  spirit  holy. 

THOXA8  FBXNGLE. 

Thomas  Pringle  was  bom  in  RoxImrgliBhire  in 
1788.  He  was  concemed  in  the  establishment  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  was  author  of  Scenes  of 
TeviotdaUj  Ephemeridet^  and  other  poems,  all  of 
which  display  fine  feeling  and  a  cultivated  taste 
Although,  from  lameness,  ill  fitted  for  a  life  of 
roughness  or  hardship,  Mr  Pringle,  with  his  father, 
and  seTeral  brothers,  emigrated  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  year  1820,  and  there  established  a  little 
town^ip  or  settlement  named  Glen  Lynden.  The 
poet  aft^ards  removed  to  Cape  Town,  the  capital ; 
but,  wearied  with  his  Caflmand  exile,  and  dis- 
agreeing with  the  governor,  he  returned  to  Eog- 
hind,  and  subsisted  by  his  pen.  He  was  some  tinie 
editor  of  the  literary  annual,  entitled  Friaubkipt 
Offering.  His  services  were  also  engaged  by  the 
AJHcan  Society,  as  secretary  to  that  body,  a  situ- 
ation which  he  continued  to  hold  until  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death.  In  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  he  evinced  a  spirit  of  active  humanity,  aod 
an  ardent  love  of  ^e  cause  to  which  he  was  de 
voted.  His  last  work  was  a  series  of  Afrktai 
Sketches^  containing  an  interesting  personal  mmr 
tive,  interspersed  with  verse.  Mr  Prin^  died  on 
the  5th  of  December  1834. 

4faritklheJ>e»eH. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  aide: 
When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o'ercast. 
And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  turn  to  the  past ; 
And  the  eye  is  suffused  with  re|retful  tears. 
From  the  fond  recollections  of  former  years ; 
And  the  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  since  fled, 
Flit  over  the  brain  like  Ute  ghosts  of  the  dead- 
Bright  visions  of  gloiy  that  vanished  too  soon- 
Day-dreams  that  departed  ere  manhood's  noon — 
Attachments  by  fate  or  by  falsehood  refV— 
Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left — 
And  ray  Native  Land !  whose  magical  name 
Thrills  to  mv  heart  like  electric  flame ; 
The  home  of  my  childhood — ^the  haunts  of  my  prime; 
All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  rapturous  time, 
When  the  feelings  were  voung  and  the  world  was  neV( 
Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Paradise  opening  to  view  I 
All — all  now  forsaken,  forgotten,  or  gone  } 
And  1,  a  lone  exile,  remembered  of  none. 
My  high  aims  abandoned,  and  good  acts  undone— 
Aweaiy  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun ; 
With  that  sadness,  of  heart  which  no  stiaager  ma; 

scan, 
I  fly  to  the  Desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side ; 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life, 
With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  snd  strife ; 
The  proud  man's  frown,  and  the  base  man's  fear ; 
And  the  soomer's  laugh,  and  the  sufier«r's  tear ; 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood,  and  folly, 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy ; 
When  my  bosom  is  niU,  and  my  thoughts  are  bigb* 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  sigh— 
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Oh,  theii!  there  is  freedom,  and  joj,  and  pride, 
Afkur  in  the  De«ert  alone  to  ride  I 
lliere  it  rapture  to  xault  on  the  champinff  steed, 
And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  speed. 
With  the  death-fraught  firelock  in  mj  hand 
(The  onlj  law  of  the  Denert  land) ; 
But  His  not  the  innocent  to  destroy, 
For  I  hate  the  huntsman's  savage  joy. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  lore  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side ; 

AwaT — away  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 

Bj  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  and  the  buffalo's  glen ; 

B^  TaUers  remote,  where  the  oribi  plays ; 

Where  the  gnooi,  the  gaielle,  and  the  hartebcest  graze ; 

And  the  geusbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline 

By  the  skirts  of  gray  forests  o'ergrown  with  wild  rine ; 

Ajkd  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood ; 

And  the  rirer-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood ; 

And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 

In  the  FZey,  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fill. 

Afiir  in  the  Desert  I  Ioto  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 
0*cr  the  brown  Karroo  where  the  bleating  ciy 
Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaiutiTely ; 
Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane. 
In  fields  seldom  freshened  by  moisture  or  rain ; 
And  the  stately  koodoo  exultingly  boundH, 
Undisturbed  by  the  bay  of  the  hunter's  hounds ; 
And  the  timorous  quuha's  wild  whistling  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  braJi  fountain  far  away ; 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  oyer  the  wa!«te 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  trayels  in  haste ; 
And  the  yulture  in  circles  wheels  high  orerhead, 
Greedy  to  scent  and  to  gorge  on  the  deail ; 
And  the  grisly  wolf,  ana  the  shrieking  jackal, 
Howl  for  their  prey  at  the  evening  fall ; 
And  the  fiend-like  laugh  of  hyenas  grim. 
Fearfully  startles  the  twilight  dim. 

A£sr  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 

Away — away  in  the  wilderness  vast, 

Whm  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed. 

And  the  quivered  Koranna  or  Bechuan 

Hath  rmrely  uossed  with  his  roving  clan : 

A  r^on  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear. 

Which  man  hath  abandoned  from  famine  and  fear ; 

Which  the  snake  and  the  lizard  inhabit  alone. 

And  the  bat  flitting  forth  from  his  old  hollow  stone  ; 

H^Tiere  srass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root, 

Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot : 

And  the  bitter  melon,  for  fotxi  and  drink. 

Is  the  pilgrim's  fare,  by  the  Salt  Lake's  brink : 

A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides, 

Kor  rippling  brook  with  osieTed  sides  ; 

Nor  reedy  pool,  nor  mossy  fountain. 

Nor  thadj  tree,  nor  cloud-capped  mountain. 

Are  found — to  refresh  the  aching  eye : 

Bat  the  barren  earth  and  the  burning  sky, 

And  the  black  horizon  round  and  round. 

Without  a  living  sight  or  sound. 

Tell  to  the  heart,  in  its  pensive  mood. 

That  thin  is— Nature's  Solitude. 

And  here — while  the  nixht-winds  round  me  sigh. 
And  the  stars  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky. 
As  I  sit  apart  by  the  cavemed  stone, 
like  Elijah  at  Horeb's  cave  alone, 
And  feel  as  a  moth  in  the  Mighty  Hand 
That  n>read  the  heavens  and  heaved  the  land— 
A  *  still  small  voice'  comes  through  the  wild 
(Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child), 
Hliich  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fvar— 
Saying  *  Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near !' 


ROBERT  XONTGOMEBT. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery  has  obtained  a 
numen)us  circle  of  readers  and  admirers.  Ills  works, 
The  Omnipresence  vf  Ou  Veity^  Saian^  Luther,  &&, 
display  great  command  of  poetical  language  and 
fluent  versiflcation,  but  are  deficient  in  originality 
and  cliastencss  of  style.  The  literary  lat^urs  m 
Mr  ^lontgomery  seem  to  have  been  wholly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  religion,  of  the  truths  of  which  be 
is  an  able  and  eloquent  expounder  in  the  pulpit. 

[DetcriptuM  of  a  i/iomiac] 

Down  yon  romantic  dale,  where  hamlets  few 
Arrciit  the  summer  pilgrim's  pensive  view — 
The  village  wonder,  and  the  widow's  joy— • 
Dwellii  the  poor  mindless,  pale-faced  maniac  bojs 
lie  lives  and  breathes,  and  rolls  his  vacant  eye, 
To  greet  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky ; 
But  on  his  cheek  unmeaning  shades  of  wo 
Reveal  the  withered  thoughts  that  sleep  below  I 
A  soulless  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  woodd. 
He  loves  to  commune  with  the  ficMM  and  floods : 
Sometimes  along  the  woodland's  winding  gladOi 
He  starts,  and  smiles  upon  bin  pallid  shade ; 
Or  scolds  with  idiot  threat  the  roaming  wind. 
But  rebel  muf<ic  to  the  ruined  mind  I 
Or  on  the  bhell-Htrcwn  beach  delii;hted  strays, 
Plaving  his  fingers  in  the  noontide  rays : 
And  when  the  sea-waves  swvll  their  huUow  roaz^ 
He  counts  the  billows  plunging  to  the  shore ; 
And  oft  beneath  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
He  chants  some  wild  and  melancholy  tune ; 
Till  o'er  his  Hofteniug  features  seems  to  play 
A  shadowy  gleam  of  mind's  reluctant  sway. 

Thus,  like  a  living  dream,  apart  from  men. 
From  mom  to  eve  he  haunts  the  wood  and  glen ; 
Rut  round  him,  near  him,  whcrosoe'er  he  rove, 
A  guardian  angel  trackn  him  from  above  1 
Nor  harm  from  flood  or  fen  shall  e'er  destroy 
The  mazy  wanderings  of  the  maniac  boy. 

[The  Starry  Iltarenn,} 

Ye  quenchless  stars !  so  eloauently  bright. 

Untroubled  sentries  of  the  soaduwy  night, 

AVhile  half  the  world  is  lapped  in  downy  dreamt, 

And  round  the  lattice  creep  your  midnight  bcamj| 

How  sweet  to  gaze  ujMn  your  placid  eves. 

In  lambent  beauty  looking  from  the  slciesl 

And  when,  oblivious  of  the  world,  we  stray 

At  dead  of  night  along  some  noiselens  wav. 

How  the  heart  mingles  with  the  moonlit  Lour, 

As  if  the  starry  heavens  sutfused  a  power  1 

Full  in  her  dreamy  light,  the  moon  presides. 

Shrined  in  a  halo,  mellowing  as  she  rides ; 

And  far  around,  the  foreiit  and  the  stream 

Rathe  in  the  beauty  of  her  emerald  beam  ; 

The  lulled  winds,  too,  are  Hleeping  in  their  caves. 

No  stormy  munnurs  roll  upon  the  waves  ; 

Nature  is  hushed,  as  if  her  works  adored, 

Stilled  by  the  presence  of  her  living  Lord! 

And  now,  while  through  the  ocean-mantling  haze 

A  dizzy  chain  of  yellow  lustre  plays 

And  moonlight  loveliness  hath  veiled  the  land, 

(io,  stranger,  muwe  thou  by  the  wave-worn  htraiid  : 

Centuries  have  glided  o'er  the  balanced  curth, 

Myriads  have  blessed,  and  myriads  cursed  their  birth ; 

Still,  yon  sky-beacons  keep  a  dimlct>8  glare, 

ITuHullied  as  the  God  who  throned  them  there ! 

Though  swelling  earthquakes  heave  the  a^ttoumU'd 

world, 
And  king  and  kingdom  from  their  prido  nre  hiirlcti, 
Sublimely  calm,  they  run  their  bright  career, 
Unheedful  of  the  stonns  and  chanL^e-i  he  re. 
We  want  no  hjrmn  to  hear,  or  ptomp  to  see. 
For  all  around  is  deep  divinity  1 
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[Picture  of  War."] 

Spirit  of  Ujrht  and  life !  when  battle  rears 
lior  iicry  hrovr  and  her  terrific  spears ; 
\>'hpn  red-mouthed  cannon  to  the  clouds  uproar, 
And  gasping  thousands  make  their  beds  in  gore, 
While  on  the  billowy  bosom  of  the  ur 
Roll  the  dead  notes  of  anguish  and  despair! 
Unseen,  thou  walk'st  upon  the  smoking  plain. 
And  hear'st  each  groan  that  guigles  from  the  slain! 

List  I  war-peals  thunder  on  the  battle-field  ; 

And  many  a  hand  grasps  firm  the  glittering  shield. 

As  on,  with  helm  and  plume,  the  warriors  come. 

And  the  glad  hills  repeat  their  stormy  drum ! 

And  now  are  seen  the  youthful  and  the  gray, 

With  bosoms  firing  to  partake  the  fray ; 

The  first,  with  hearts  that  consecrate  the  deed. 

All  eager  rush  to  yanquish  or  to  bleed  ! 

Like  young  wayes  racing  in  the  morning  sun. 

That  rear  and  leap  with  reckless  fury  on ! 

But  mark  yon  war-worn  man,  who  looks  on  high, 
With  thought  and  ralour  mirrored  in  his  eye ! 
Not  all  the  goiy  rerels  of  the  day 
Can  fright  the  yision  of  his  home  away ; 
The  home  of  loye,  and  its  associate  smiles. 
His  wife's  endearment,  and  his  baby's  wiles: 
Fishts  he  less  braye  through  recollected  bliss. 
With  step  retreating,  or  with  sword  remiss  t 
Ah  no!  remembered  home's  the  warrior's  charm. 
Speed  to  his  sword,  and  rigour  to  his  arm ; 
For  this  he  supplicates  the  god  afar. 
Fronts  the  steeled  foe,  and  mingles  in  the  war  1 

The  cannon's  hushed ! — nor  drum,  nor  clarion  sound ; 
Helmet  and  hauberk  gleam  upon  the  ground ; 
Honcman  and  horse  lie  weltering  in  their  gore ; 
Patriots  are  dead,  and  heroes  dare  no  more ; 
While  solemnly  the  moonlight  shrouds  the  plain. 
And  lights  the  lurid  features  of  the  slain ! 

And  see !  on  this  rent  mound,  where  daisies  sprang, 

A  battle-steed  beneath  his  rider  flung ; 

Oh !  neyer  more  he'll  rear  with  fierce  delight. 

Roll  his  red  eyes,  and  rally  for  the  fight ! 

Pale  on  his  bleeding  breast  the  warrior  lies. 

While  from  his  ruffled  lids  the  white  swelled  eyes 

Ohastly  and  grimly  stare  upon  the  skies ! 

Afar,  with  bosom  bared  unto  the  breeze. 
White  lips,  and  glaring  eyes,  and  shiyering  knees, 
A  widow  o'er  her  martyred  soldier  moans. 
Loading  the  night-wind  with  delirious  groans ! 
Her  blue-eyed  babe,  unconscious  orphan  he  I 
So  sweetly  prattling  in  his  cherub  glee. 
Leers  on  his  lifeless  sire  with  infant  wile. 
And  plays  and  plucks  him  for  a  parent's  smile  I 

But  who,  upon  the  battle-wasted  plain, 

Shall  count  the  faint,  the  gasping,  and  the  slain  1 

Angel  of  Mercy!  ere  the  bfood-fount  chill. 

And  the  braye  heart  be  spiritless  and  still. 

Amid  the  hayoc  thou  art  hovering  nigh. 

To  calm  each  groan,  and  close  each  dying  eye, 

And  waft  the  spirit  to  that  halcyon  snore. 

Where  war's  loud  thunders  lash  the  winds  no  more! 

Lott  Fedingt, 

Oh  I  weep  not  that  our  beauty  wears 

Beneatn  the  wings  of  Time ; 
That  age  o'erclouds  the  brow  with  cares 

That  once  was  raised  sublime. 

Oh  1  weep  not  that  the  beamless  eye 

No  dumb  delight  can  speak ; 
And  fresh  and  fair  no  longer  lie 

Joy-tinta  upon  the  chec&. 


No!  weep  not  that  the  ruin-trace 

Of  waiting  time  is  seen. 
Around  the  form  and  in  the  faoa 

Where  beauty's  bloom  hat  been. 

But  mourn  the  inward  wreck  we  feel 

As  hoary  years  depart. 
And  Time's  eftacing  fingeii  fteal 

Young  feelings  from  the  liearti 

-WILLIAM  HEBBEKT. 

The  Hon.  and  Ret.  William  Hebbsbt  pnbUilM 

in  1806  a  series  of  translations  from  the  Nan 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portufpiese.  Those  Dram  ti 
Norse,  or  Ici'landic  tongue,  were  generallj  admin 
and  the  author  was  induced  to  Tentore  on  an  ac|| 
nol  poem  founded  on  Scandinarian  hisUxy  si 
manners.  The  work  was  entitled  /Mpo,  and  wi 
published  in  1815.  Wc  extract  a  few  lines  descri] 
tiye  of  a  northern  spring,  bursting  out  at 
Terdiue: — 

Yextreen  the  mountain's  rugged  brow 
Was  mantled  o'er  with  dreary  snow  ; 
The  sun  set  red  behind  the  hill. 
And  eyery  breath  of  wind  was  still ; 
But  ere  he  rose,  the  southern  blast 
A  veil  o'er  heaven's  blue  arch  had  cast ; 
Thick  rolled  the  clouds,  and  genial  rain 
Poured  the  wide  deluge  o'er  the  plain. 
Fair  glens  and  verdant  vales  appear. 
And  warmth  awakes  the  budding  year. 
O  'tis  the  touch  of  fairy  hand 
That  wakes  the  spring  of  northern  land  I 
It  wanns  not  there  by  slow  degrees. 
With  changeful  pulse,  the  uncert&in  bi 
But  sudden  on  the  wondering  sight 
Bursts  forth  the  beam  of  living  light. 
And  instant  verdure  springs  around. 
And  magic  flowers  bedeck  the  ground. 
Returned  from  regions  £ar  away. 
The  red-winged  throstle  pouxs  his  lay ; 
The  soaring  snipe  salutes  the  spring. 
While  the  breeze  whistles  through  nis  wing; 
And,  as  he  hails  the  melting  snows. 
The  heathcock  claps  his  wings  and  crows. 


After  a  lonf?  interval  of  silence  Mr  Herbert 
forward  in  1838  with  an  epic  pcem  entitled  AMSk 
founded  on  the  estabUshment  of  Christiani^  I) 
the  discomfiture  of  the  mighty  ftttempt  or  tihi 
Gothic  king  to  establish  a  new  antirhristian  djvt^ 
upon  the  ^Tcck  of  the  temporal  power  of  Bobs  i 
the  end  of  the  term  of  1300  ymn,  to  whkk  H 
duration  had  been  limited  hj  the  Ibnbodup  of  th 
heathens. 

Mntingt  on  Etemiiif^ 
[From'Attlla.*] 

How  oil,  at  midnight,  have  I  fixed  mj 
Upon  the  blue  unclouded  firmamenti 
\V  ith  thousand  spheres  illumined ;  each 
The  powerful  centre  of  reyolyin^  worids  I 
Until,  by  strange  excitement  sturcd,  the  mind 
Hath  longed  for  dissolution,  so  it  might  bring 
Knowledgie,  for  which  the  spirit  is  athirst. 
Open  the  darkling  stores  of  hidden  time. 
And  show  the  marvel  of  eternal  things, 
Which,  in  the  bosom  of  immensity. 

Wheel  round  the  God  of  nature.    Vain  desire  I 

»  *  * 

Enough 
To  work  in  trembling  my  salvation  here. 
Waiting  thy  summons,  stem  mysterious  Pow«, 
Who  to  thy  silent  realm  hast  called  away 
All  those  whom  nature  twined  around  my 
In  my  fond  infancy,  and  left  me  hers 
Denuded  of  their  love  1 
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Dear  children  1  when  the  flowen  are  full  of  bees ; 
When  Bun-touched  blossoms  shed  their  fragrant  snow ; 
\Mien  song  speaks  like  a  spirit,  from  the  trees 
Whose  kindled  greenness  hath  a  golden  glow ; 
When,  clear  as  music,  rill  and  river  flow. 
With  trembling  hues,  all  changeful,  tinted  o*er 
By  that  bright  pencil  which  good  spirits  know 
Alike  in  earth  and  heaven — 'tis  sweet,  onoe  more, 
AboTO  the  sky-tinged  hills  to  see  the  storm-biid  aoar. 

Tis  passing  sweet  to  wander,  free  as  air. 
Blithe  truants  in  the  bright  and  breeze-blessed  daji 
Far  from  the  town — ^where  stoop  the  sons  of  care 
O'er  plans  of  mischief,  till  their  souls  turn  graj. 
And  dry  as  dust,  and  dead-alive  are  they — 
Of  all  self-buried  things  the  most  unblened : 
O  Mom  1  to  them  no  blissful  tribute  pay! 
O  Night's  long-courted  slumbers !  bring  no  rest 
To  men  who  laud  man's  foes,  and  deem  the  basest 
besti 

God  I  would  they  handcuff  thee  f  and,  if  they  could 
Chain  the  free  air,  that,  like  the  <&isy,  goes 
To  eveiy  field  ;  and  bid  the  warbling  wood 
Exchange  no  music  with  the  willing  rose 
For  love-sweet  odours,  where  the  woodbine  blows 
And  trades  with  every  cloud,  and  every  beam 
Of  the  rich  sky !    Their  gods  are  bonds  and  blows. 
Rocks,   and  blind   shipwreck;  and  they  hate  the 

stream 
That  leaves  them  still  behind,  and  mocks  their  change- 
less dream. 

They  know  ye  not,  ye  flowers  that  welcome  me, 
Thus  glad  to  meet,  by  trouble  parted  long ! 
They  never  saw  ye — never  may  they  see 
Your  dew^  beauty,  when  the  throstle's  song 
Floweth  like  starlight,  gentle,  calm,  and  strong! 
Still,  Avarice,  starve  their  souls !  still,  lowest  Pride, 
Make  them  the  meanest  of  the  basest  throng ! 
And  may  they  never,  on  the  green  hill's  side, 
Embrace  a  chosen  flower,  and  love  it  as  a  bride ! 

Blue  Eyebrightl*  loveliest  flower  of  all  that  grow 
In  flower-loved  England !    Flower,  whose  hedge-side 

gaze 
Is  like  an  infant's!     What  heart  doth  not  know 
Thee,  clustered  smiler  of  the  bank  I  where  plays 
The  sunbeam  with  the  emerald  snake,  and  strays 
The  dazzling  rill,  companion  of  the  road 
Which  the  lone  bard  most  loveth,  in  the  days 
When  hope  and  love  are  young !    0  come  abroad. 
Blue  Eyeoright !  and  this  rill  shall  woo  thee  with  an 

ode. 

Awake,  blue  Eyebright,  while  the  singing  wave 
Its  cold,  bright,  beauteous,  soothing  tribute  drops 
From  many  a  gray  rock's  foot  and  dripping  cave ; 
While  yonder,  lo,  the  starting  stone-chat  hops ! 
While  here  the  cottar's  cow  its  sweet  food  crops ; 
While  black-faced  ewes  and  lambs  are  bleating  there ; 
And,  bursting  through  the  briers,  the  wild  ass  stops — 
Kicks  at  the  strangers — then  turns  round  to  stare — 
Then  lowers  his  luge  red  ears,  and  shakes  his  long 
dark  hair. 

iPietum  of  Native  6^m.] 

0  faithful  love,  by  poverty  embraced  I 

Thy  heart  is  fire,  amid  a  wintry  waste ; 

Thy  joys  are  roses,  bom  on  Hecla's  brow ; 

Thy  home  is  Eden,  warm  amid  the  snow ; 

And  she,  thy  mate,  when  coldest  blows  the  storm, 

Clings  then  most  fondly  to  thy  guardian  form ; 

E'en  as  thy  taper  gives  intensest  light. 

When  o'er  thy  bowed  roof  darkest  falls  the  night. 

Oh,  if  thou  e'er  hast  wronged  her,  if  thou  e'er 

From  those  mild  eyes  hast  caused  one  bitter  tear 

*  The  GeonuuuUr  SpeedwelL 


To  flow  unseen,  repent,  and  sin  no  more ! 
For  richest  gems  compared  with  her,  are  poor; 
Gold,  weighed  against  her  heart,  is  U^t — is  rile ; 
And  when  thou  sufferest,  who  shall  aee  her  imilet 
Sighing,  ye  wake,  and  sighing,  sink  to  sleep, 
And  seldom  smile,  without  frah  cause  to  weep ; 
(Scarce  dry  the  pebble,  by  the  wave  dashed  o'er. 
Another  comes,  to  wet  it  as  before)  ; 
Yet  while  in  gloom  your  freezing  daj  declinesi, 
How  fair  the  wintry  sunbeam  w£en  it  ihinesl 
Your  foliage,  where  no  summer  leaf  it  aeen. 
Sweetly  embroiders  earth's  white  Teil  with  green ; 
And  your   broad    branches,   proad    of  stonn-trietl 

strength. 
Stretch  to  the  winds  in  sport  their  italwarfc  length,    ' 
And  calmly  wave,  beneath  the  darkest  hour. 
The  ice-bom  fruit,  the  frost-defyins  flower. 
Let  luxury,  sickening  in  profusion^  chalz^ 
Unwisely  pamper  his  unworthy  heir. 
And,  while  he  feeds  him,  blush  and  tremble  tool 
But  love  and  labour,  blush  not,  fear  not  yoa ! 
Your  children  (splinters  from  the  monntain*k  side). 
With  rueged  hands,  shall  for  themselves  provide. 
Parent  oFvalour,  cast  away  thy  fear ! 
Mother  of  men,  be  proud  without  a  tear  I 
While  round  your  hearth  the  wo-norsed  yirtacs  mn%^ 
And  all  that  manliness  can  ask  of  love ; 
Remember  Hogarth,  and  abjure  despair ; 
Remember  Arkwright,  and  the  peasant  Clare. 
Bums,  o'er  the  plough,  sung  sweet  his  wood-notes  viU^ 
And  richest  Shakspeare  was  a  poor  man's  child. 
Sire,  green  in  age,  mild,  patient,  toil-inured. 
Endure  thine  evils  as  thou  hast  endured. 
Behold  thy  wedded  daughter,  and  rejoice! 
Hear  hope's  sweet  accents  in  a  grandchild's  ToiesI 
See  freedom's  bulwarks  in  thy  sons  arise. 
And  Hampden,  Russell,  Sidney,  in  their  eres  I 
And  should  some  new  Napoleon's  cnne  labdue 
All  hearths  but  thine,  let  him  bdiold  them  too^ 
And  timely  shun  a  deadlier  Waterloo. 

Northumbrian  vales !  ye  saw,  in  silent  pride. 
The  pensive  brow  of  lowly  Akenside, 
When,  poor,  yet  learned,  he  wandered  young  aadfisi^ 
And  felt  within  the  strong  divinity. 
Scenes  of  his  youth,  where  first  he  wooed  the  Ninc^ 
His  spirit  still  is  ¥rith  you,  vales  of  Tyne! 
As  when  he  breathed,  your  blue-belled  paths  aloofr 
The  soul  of  Plato  into  British  song. 

Bom  in  a  lowly  hut  an  infant  uept. 
Dreamful  in  sleep,  and,  sleeping,  smiled  w  wepC: 
Silent  the  youth — the  man  was  grave  and  shy : 
His  parents  loved  to  watch  his  wondering  eye: 
And  lo !  he  waved  a  prophet's  hand,  and  gave, 
Wliero  the  winds  soar,  a  pathway  to  the  wave ! 
From  hill  to  hill  bade  air  hung  riven  stride. 
And  flow  through  mountains  with  a  conquern'fpri^: 
O'er  grazing  herds,  lo !  ships  suspended  sail. 
And  Brindley's  praise  hath  wings  in  evoy  gale! 

The  worm  came  up  to  drink  Uie  welcome  sbo«v; 
The  redbreast  quaff"^  the  raindrop  in  the  bomr; 
The  flaskering  duck  through  freshened  lilies  nrsm; 
The  bright  roach  took  the  fly  below  the  dam ; 
Ramped  the  glad  colt,  and  cropped  the  pensile  tfnjt 
No  more  in  dust  uprose  the  sultry  way ; 
The  lark  was  in  the  cloud ;  the  woodbine  hnni; 
More  sweetly  o'er  the  chaffinch  while  he  sung ; 
And  the  wild  rose,  from  every  dripping  bosh. 
Beheld  on  silvery  Sheaf  the  mirrored  Mush ; 
When  calmly  seated  on  his  panniered  ass. 
Where  travellers  hear  the  steel  hiss  as  they  pisi, 
A  milkboy,  sheltering  from  the  traniient  liorm, 
(Hialked,  on  the  grinder's  wall,  an  infSsnt's  ibm ; 
Young  Chantrey  nmiled  ;  no  critic  praised  or  UsMi 
And  golden  promise  smiled,  and  thus  exclaimsd  ^" 

'  Go,  child  of  genius  I  rich  be  thine 
Go— be  the  Phidias  of  the  second  Gnece! ' 
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So  when  these  lines,  made  tn  a  mournful  hour. 

Are  idly  opened  to  the  stranger's  eye, 
A  dream  of  thee,  aroused  by  Fancy's  power. 

Shall  be  the  first  to  wander  floating  by ; 
And  they  who  never  saw  thy  lovely  face 
Shall  pause,  to  conjure  up  a  vision  of  its  grace  1 

In  The  Winter'a  TToM,  a  poem  written  after  walking 
with  Mr  Kogers  the  poet,  Mrs  Norton  has  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  graceful  and  picturesque  lines : — 

Gleamed  the  red  sun  athwart  the  misty  haze 

Which  veiled  the  cold  earth  from  its  loving  gaie, 

Feeble  and  sad  as  hope  in  sorrow's  hour — 

But  for  thy  soul  it  still  had  warmth  and  power ; 

Not  to  its  cheerless  beauty  wert  thou  blind ; 

To  the  keen  eye  of  thy  poetic  mind 

Beauty  still  lives,  though  nature's  flowrets  die, 

And  wintry  sunsets  fade  along  the  sky  I 

And  nought  escaped  thee  as  we  strolled  along, 

Nor  chaneeful  ray,  nor  bird's  faint  chirping  song. 

Blessed  with  a  fan<nr  easily  inspire<^ 

All  was  beheld,  and  nothing  unadmired ; 

From  the  dim  city  to  the  clouded  plain. 

Not  one  of  all  Q<n1's  blessings  given  in  vain. 

The  affectionate  attachment  of  Rogers  to  Sheridan, 
in  his  last  and  evil  days,  is  delicately  touched  upon 
by  the  poetess : — 

And  when  at  length  he  laid  his  dying  head 
On  the  hard  rest  of  his  neglected  bed. 
He  found  (though  few  or  none  around  him  came 
Whom  he  had  toiled  for  in  his  hour  of  fame— - 
Though  by  his  prince  unroyally  foiirot, 
And  left  to  struggle  with  his  altered  lot) 
By  sorrow  weakened,  by  disease  unnorved — 
Faithful  at  least  the  friend  he  had  not  served : 
For  the  same  voice  essayed  that  hour  to  cheer, 
Which  now  sounds  welcome  to  his  erandchild's  ear; 
And  the  same  hand,  to  aid  that  lifers  decline, 
Whose  gentle  clasp  so  late  was  linked  in  mine. 

[Pidure  of  TwUighL] 

Oh,  twilight!  Spirit  that  dost  rander  birth 
To  dim  enchantments ;  melting  heaven  with  earUi, 
Leaving  on  cragsy  hills  and  running  streams 
A  softness  like  the  atmosphera  of  dreams ; 
Thy  hour  to  all  is  welcome !    Funt  and  sweet 
Thv  light  falls  round  the  peasant's  homeward  feet, 
Who,  slow  returning  from  his  task  of  toil. 
Sees  the  low  sunset  gild  the  cultured  soil. 
And,  though  such  radiance  round  him  brightly  glows, 
Marks  the  small  spark  his  oottsge-window  throws. 
Still  as  his  heart  forestalls  his  wearv  pace, 
Fondlv  he  dreams  of  each  familiar  face. 
Recalls  the  treasures  of  his  narrow  life — 
His  rosy  children  and  his  sunburnt  wife^ 
To  whom  hit  coming  is  the  chief  event 
Of  simple  days  in  cheerful  labour  spent. 
The  rich  man's  chariot  hath  gone  whirling  past. 
And  these  poor  cottagers  have  only  cast 
One  caroless  glance  on  all  that  show  of  pride. 
Then  to  their  tasks  turned  quietly  aside ; 
But  him  they  wait  for,  him  they  welcome  home. 
Fixed  sentinels  look  forth  to  see  him  oome ; 
The  fagot  sent  for  when  the  fire  grew  dim. 
The  frugal  meal  prepared,  are  all  for  him ; 
For  him  the  watching  of  that  sturdy  boy, 
For  him  those  smiles  of  tenderness  and  joy, 
For  him — ^who  plods  his  sauntering  way  along, 
Whistling  the  fragment  of  some  village  song  1 

Dear  art  thou  to  the  lover,  thou  sweet  light, 
Fair  fleeting  sister  of  the  mournful  night  I 
As  in  impatient  hope  he  stands  apart. 
Companioned  only  by  his  beating  heart. 
And  with  an  eager  fancy  oft  beholds 
The  vision  of  a  white  robe's  fluttering  folds. 


S^eMotka't  Heart 

When  first  thou  earnest,  gentle,  shy,  and  fond. 
My  eldest  bom,  first  hope,  and  dearest  tiearare^ 

My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  beyond 
All  that  it  yet  had  felt  of  earthly  pleaaoie ; 

Nor  thought  that  any  love  again  might  be 

So  deep  and  strong  as  that  I  felt  for  thee. 


Futhful  and  true,  with  sense  beyond  thy 
And  natural  piety  that  leaned  to  heaven ; 

Wrung  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to  tears. 
Yet  patient  of  rebuke  when  justly  given — 

Obedient,  easy  to  be  reconciled, 

And  meekly  dieerful — such  wert  thou,  m j  diild. 

Not  willing  to  be  left :  still  by  my  side 

Haunting  my  walks,  while  summer-day  was  dying; 
Nor  leaving  in  thy  turn ;  but  pleased  to  glide 

Through  the  datrk  room,  where  I  was  sadly  lying; 
Or  by  the  couch  of  pain,  a  sitter  meek. 
Watch  the  dim  eye,  and  kiss  the  feverish  dieek. 


0  boy !  of  such  as  thou  are  oftenest  made 
Earth's  firagile  idols  ;  like  a  tender  flower. 

No  strength  in  all  thy  freshness — ^prone  to  &de— 
And  bending  weakly  to  the  thunder  shower — 

Still  round  the  loved,  thy  heart  found  force  to  bind. 

And  dung  like  woodbine  shaken  in  the  wind. 

Then  thou,  my  merry  love,  bold  in  thy  glee 
Under  the  bough,  or  by  the  firelight  dancing, 

With  thy  sweet  temper  and  thy  spirit  free. 
Didst  come  as  restles^  as  a  bird^s  wing  glancing^ 

Full  of  a  wild  and  irrepressible  mirth. 

Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened  earth ! 

Thine  was  the  shout  I  the  song !  the  burst  of  joy ! 

Which  sweet  from  childhood's  rosy  lip  resoundeth ; 
Thine  was  the  eager  spirit  nought  could  cloy 

And  the  glad  heart  from  whidi  all  grief  reboundeth ; 
And  many  a  mirthful  jest  and  mock  reply 
Lurked  in  the  laughter  of  thy  dark-blue  eyet 

And  thine  was  many  an  art  to  win  and  blees. 
The  cold  and  steni  to  joy  and  fondness  wanning; 

The  coaxing  smile — ^the  frequent  soft  caress — 
The  earnest,  tearful  prayer  all  wrath  disanning  I 

Again  my  heart  a  new  affection  found. 

But  thought  that  love  with  thee  had  reached  its  bound. 

At  length  thou  camest — ^thou,  the  last  and  least. 
Nicknamed  '  the  emperor'  by  thv  laughing  Ixothen^ 

Because  a  haughty  spirit  swelled  thy  breast, 
And  thou  didst  seek  to  rule  and  sway  the  others ; 

Mingling  with  evenr  playful  infant  wile 

A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile. 

And  oh  I  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thou  t 
An  eye  of  resolute  and  successful  scheming — 

Fair  shoulders,  curling  lip,  and  dauntless  brow — 
Fit  for  the  world's  strife,  not  for  poet's  dreaming ; 

And  proud  the  lifting  of  thy  stately  head. 

And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  tread. 

Different  from  both  1  yet  each  succeeding  claim, 
I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  forswearing. 

Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  same ; 
Nor  injured  either  by  this  love's  oompaiin|^ 

Nor  stole  a  fraction  for  the  newer  call. 

But  in  the  mother's  heart  found  room  for  alL 


MB8  80DTHBT. 

Mb8  Sodthet  (Caroline  Bowles)  is  one  of  tiie 
most  pleasing  and  natural  poetesses  of  the  day. 
She  has  published  various  works — Etten  Fitzatthur 
0820),  The  Widow' t  Tale  and  other  Poem  (188S), 
The  Birthday  and  other  Poenu  (1836),  Solitary  Horn 
(1839),  &C.  The  following  are  excellent  both  ia 
thought  and  versification : — 
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J%e  Pauper's  DtatkbetL 

Tread  ioftly— bow  the  head — 

In  reverent  silence  bow — 
No  pMsing  bell  doth  toll- 
Yet  an  inimortal  sool 

Is  passing  now. 

Stranger !  howercr  great, 

With  lowly  reyerence  bow ; 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed- 
One  bj  that  paltry  bed — 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  begnr's  roof, 
Lo !  Death  doth  keep  his  state : 

Enter — ^no  crowds  attend— 

Enter — no  guardii  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  paTement  damp  and  cold 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 

One  silent  woman  stands 

Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  Toices  sound — 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  suppressed— again 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 

Oh  1  change— oh  !  wondrous  change- 
Burst  are  the  prison  bars^ 

This  moment  there,  so  low. 

So  agonised,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars  t 

Oh !  change — stupendous  change  I 
There  lies  the  soulless  clod : 

The  sun  eternal  breaks — 

The  new  immortal  wakes- 
Wakes  with  his  God. 

Mariner'i  Hymn, 

Launch  thy  bark,  mariner ! 

Christian,  God  speed  thee  I 
Let  loose  the  rudder-bands— 

Good  angels  lead  thee  ! 
Set  thy  sails  warily, 

Tempests  will  come ; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily ; 

Christian,  steer  home! 

Look  to  the  weather-bow. 

Breakers  are  round  thee ; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now, 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Reef  in  the  foresail,  there  I 

Hold  the  helm  fast  ! 
So— let  the  ressel  wear — 

There  swept  the  blast. 

'  What  of  the  night,  watchman  1 

Wliat  of  the  night  t' 
*  Cloudy — all  quiet — 

No  land  yet— alPs  right.' 
Be  wakeful,  be  rigilaut — 

DMoger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

How !  gains  the  leak  so  fast  t 

Clean  out  the  hold — 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise, 

Heave  out  thy  gold ; 
There — let  the  ingots  go^ 

Now  the  ship  rights ; 
Hurra !  the  harbour^s  neai^— 

Lo  I  the  red  lights  I 


Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  island ; 
Straight  for  the  beacon  steer. 

Straight  for  the  high  land ; 
Crowd  all  thy  canvoM  on. 

Cut  through  the  foam — 
Christian  I  cast  anchor  no 

Hearen  is  thy  home  I 


EUZADETH  B.  BARRETT. 


M188  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett,  a  learned  lady,  has 
published  Prometheus  Ihund,  a  transUtion  fn)m  the 
Greek  of  Eschylus;  and  written  two  original  works, 
The  Seraphim  and  other  Poems  (1838),  and  The 
Bomaunt  oftiu  Page  (1839). 

Cowper^s  Grave. 

It  is  a  place  where  poetn  crowned 

May  feel  the  heart**  decaying — 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  naints 

May  weep  amid  iheir  prayinp— 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness. 

As  low  as  silence  languish  ; 
Eajth  surely  now  may  >;ivc  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguiiih. 

0  poets  !  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  poured  the  deathless  Dinging ! 
0  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging! 
0  men !  this  man  in  brotherhood. 

Your  weary  pathM  beguiling. 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace. 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  \iU  story — 
How  discopl  on  the  muHir  fell. 

And  darknc!M  on  the  glory — 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed. 
He  wore  no  leita  a  loving  face. 

Because  so  broken-hearted. 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  rocation, 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration ; 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  foniaken  ; 
Named  softly  as  tho  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken  1 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him  ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness. 

On  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him. 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud 

Towards  his  love  to  blind  him ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along. 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him ; 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain 

Such  quick  poetic  senses, 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stan 

Harmonious  influences ! 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

His  own  did  calmly  number ; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint. 

From  falsehood's  chill  removing. 
Its  women  and  its  men  l>ecanie 

Beside  him  true  and  loving  t 
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And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  wooda 

To  share  his  home-careMei, 
Uplooking  in  his  human  eyes, 

With  sylvan  tendemenei. 

But  while  in  darkness  he  remained^ 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding. 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth, 

Though  frenzy  desolated — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy 

Whom  only  God  created. 


MART  HOTTITT. 

Thit  lady,  the  wife  of  William  Howitt,  an  indua- 
trious  miscellancouB  writer,  is  distinguished  for 
her  happy  imitations  of  the  ancient  ballad  manner. 
In  1823  she  and  her  husband  published  a  volume  of 
poems  with  their  united  names,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  preface:  'The  history 
of  our  poetical  bias  is  simply  what  we  believe,  in 
reality,  to  be  that  of  many  others.  Poetry  has  been 
our  youthful  amusement,  and  our  increasing  daily 
enjoyment  in  happy,  and  our  solace  in  sorrowful 
hours.  Amidst  the  vast  and  delicious  treasures  of 
our  national  literature,  we  have  revelled  with  grow- 
ing and  unsatiated  delight ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
living  chiefly  in  the  quietness  of  the  country,  we 
have  watched  the  changing  features  of  nature ;  we 
have  felt  the  secret  charm  of  those  sweet  but  unos- 
tentatious images  which  she  is  perpetually  present- 
ing, and  given  full  scope  to  those  workings  of  the 
imagination  and  of  the  heart,  which  natural  beauty 
and  solitude  prompt  and  promote.  The  natural 
result  was  the  transcription  of  those  images  and 
scenes.' 

A  poem  in  this  volume  serves  to  complete  a  happy 
picture  of  studies  pursued  by  a  married  pair  in 
concert : — 

Away  with  the  pleasure  that  is  not  partaken  I 

There  is  no  enjoyment  bv  one  only  ta'en : 
I  love  in  my  mirth  to  see  gladness  awaken 

On  lips,  and  in  eyes,  that  reflect  it  again. 
When  we  sit  by  the  fire  that  so  cheerily  blazes 

On  our  cozy  hearthstone,  with  its  innocent  glee, 
Oh !  how  my  soul  warms,  while  my  eye  fondly  gazes. 

To  see  my  delight  is  partaken  by  thee! 

And  when,  as  how  often,  I  esgerly  listen 

To  stories  thou  read'st  of  the  dear  olden  day. 
How  delightful  to  see  our  eyes  mutually  elisten. 

And  feel  that  affection  has  sweetenea  the  lay. 
Tes,  love — and  when  wandering  at  even  or  morning. 

Through  forest  or  wild,  or  by  waves  foaming  white, 
I  have  £uicied  new  beauties  the  landscape  adorning. 

Because  I  have  seen  thou  wast  glad  in  the  sight. 

And  how  often  in  crowds,  where  a  whisper  ofiendeth. 

And  we  fain  would  express  what  there  might  not 
be  said. 
How  dear  is  the  glance  that  none  else  comprehendeth. 

And   how  sweet  is  the  thought  that  is  secretly 
read! 
Then  away  with  the  pleasure  that  is  not  partaken ! 

There  is  no  enjoyment  by  one  only  ta'en : 
I  love  in  my  mirth  to  see  gladness  awaken 

On  lips,  and  in  eyes,  that  reflect  it  again. 

Mrs  Howitt  again  appeared  before  the  world  in 
1834,  with  a  poetical  volume  entitled  Tka  Seren 
TemptatioiUt  representing  a  series  of  eflbrts,  by  the 
impersonation  of  the  Evil  Principle,  to  reduce  human 
souls  to  his  power.    '  The  idea  of  the  poem  origi- 


nated,* she  says, '  in  a  strong  impression  of  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  human  sotI,  and  of  all  the  varied 
modes  of  its  trials,  according  to  its  own  infinitely 
varied  modifications,  as  existing  in  different  indivi- 
duals. We  see  the  awftal  mass  of  sorrow  and  of 
crime  in  the  world,  but  we  know  only  in  part— in  a 
very  small  degree,  the  feaifbl  weight  of  sdiciUtions 
and  impulses  of  passion,  and  the  Tsst  constraint  of 
circumstances,  that  are  brooght  into  play  againrt 
suffering  humanity.  In  the  Imninoos  words  oif  oy 
motto. 

What's  done  we  partly  may  compute^ 
But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

Thus,  without  sufllcient  reflection,  we  are  furnished 
with  data  on  which  to  condemn  our  fellow-creaturei, 
but  without  sufficient  grounds  for  their  palliation 
and  commiseration.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  charity  which  is  the  soul  of  Christiaiaity. 
for  us  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  our  own  nature ; 
to  put  ourselves  into  many  imaginary  and  untried 
sitiiiations,  that  we  may  enable  ourselves  to  fbim 
some  tolerable  notion  how  we  might  be  affected  by 
them ;  how  fieur  we  might  be  tempted — how  far  de- 
ceived— ^how  far  we  might  have  occasion  to  lament 
the  evil  power  of  circumstances,  to  weep  over  our 
own  weakness,  and  pray  fw  the  psraoo  of  oor 
crimes ;  that,  having  raised  up  this  vivid  perception 
of  what  we  might  do,  suflfisr,  and  bcoome,  we  may 
apply  the  rule  to  our  feUows,  and  cease  to  be  ssto- 
nished,  in  some  degree,  at  the  shapes  of  atrocity  iato 
which  some  of  them  are  transformed ;  and  ksLrn  to 
bear  with  others  as  brethren,  who  have  been  tried 
tenfold  beyond  our  own  experience,  or  peiiiaps  onr 
strength.* 

Mrs  Howitt  has  since  presented  several  vohnnei 
in  both  prose  and  verse,  chiefly  designed  for  yoong 
people.  The  whole  are  marked  by  a  graceful  iotet* 
ligence  and  a  simple  tenderness  whdch  at  once  cfasnn 
the  reader  and  win  his  afiections  for  the  author. 


Mountain  CkUdrm, 

Dwellers  by  lake  and  hill  I 
Meny  companions  of  the  bird  and  bee  I 

Go  gladly  forth  and  drink  of  joy  your  fill. 
With  unconstrained  step  and  spirits  utt  I 

No  crowd  impedes  your  way. 
No  city  wall  impedes  your  further  bounds ; 

Where  the  wild  flock  can  wander,  ye  may  stity 
The  long  day  through,  *mid  summer  sights  and  soondi. 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers. 
And  the  old  trees  that  cast  a  solemn  shade ; 

The  pleasant  evening,  the  fresh  dewy  hoait, 
And  the  green  hills  whereon  your  fathers  played. 

The  gray  and  ancient  peaks 
Round  which  the  silent  clouds  han^r  day  and  ni^t; 

And  the  low  voice  of  water  as  it  makes, 
Like  a  glad  creature,  murmurings  of  delight. 

These  are  your  joys  !    Go  forth — 
Give  your  hearts  up  unto  their  mighty  power; 

For  in  his  snirit  God  has  clothed  the  earth, 
And  speaketh  solemnly  from  tree  and  flower. 

The  voice  of  hidden  rills 
Its  quiet  way  into  your  spirits  finds ; 

And  atvfully  the  everlasting  hills 
Address  you  in  their  many-toned  winds. 

Ye  sit  upon  the  earth 
Twining  its  ffowers,  and  shouting  full  of  glee ; 

And  a  pure  mighty  influence,  "mid  your  Bixtk, 
Moulds  your  unconscious  spirits  Gently. 
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VAST  Bowin. 


Hence  u  it  thikt  the  landa 
Of  lionn  and  rooantain  h&ve  the  noblest  soni ; 

Whom  the  world  reTerences.    The  patriot  hands 
Were  of  the  hUls  like  joa,  je  little  ones  I 

Children  of  pleasant  song 
Are  taaght  within  the  mountain  solitudes ; 

For  hoaiy  legends  to  jour  wilds  belong, 
And  joun  are  luumts  where  inspiration  broods. 

Then  go  forth— earth  and  sky 
Te  jtm  are  tributary ;  jojs  are  spread 

Profiiselj,  like  the  summer  flowers  that  lie 
h  the  green  path,  beneath  jour  gamesome  tread  I 


Ae  Fttiria  </  the  CdUUm-Lote, — A  Midiummar  Leffend. 

*  And  where  hare  jou  been,  m j  Marj, 

And  where  have  jou  been  from  me  1' 
'  Pre  been  to  the  t<^  of  the  Caldon-Low, 
The  Midsummer  night  to  see !' 

'And  what  did  jou  see,  mj  Maij, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon-Low?' 
'  I  saw  the  blithe  sunshine  come  down. 
And  I  saw  the  menj  winds  blow.' 

'And  what  did  jou  hear,  my  Marj, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon-Hill  V 
'  I  heard  the  drops  of  the  water  made, 

And  the  green  com  ears  to  filL' 

'Oh,  tell  me  all,  mj  Marj — 

All,  all  that  ever  jou  uiow ; 
For  y^u  must  have  seen  the  fairies, 

Last  night  on  the  Caldon-Low.' 

'Then  take  me  on  jour  knee,  mother. 

And  listen,  mother  of  mine : 
A  hundred  ikdries  danced  last  night, 

And  the  harpers  thej  were  nine. 

And  merry  was  the  glee  of  the  harp-strings. 

And  their  dancing  feet  so  small ; 
But,  oh,  the  sound  of  their  talking 

Was  merrier  far  than  all  !* 

'  And  what  were  the  words,  m j  Marj, 
ThAt  vou  did  hear  them  sajf 

*  rU  tell  JOU  all,  mj  mother — 

But  let  me  have  mj  wajl 

And  some  thej  plajed  with  the  water. 

And  rolled  it  down  the  hill ; 
**  And  this,"  thej  said,  **  shall  speedilj  turn 

The  poor  old  miller's  mill ; 

For  there  has  been  no  water 

Ever  since  the  first  of  Maj ; 
And  a  bnsv  man  shall  the  miller  be 

Bj  the  dawning  of  the  daj  1 

Oh,  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugh. 

When  he  sees  the  mill-dam  rise! 
The  jolly  old  miller,  how  he  will  laugh, 

TUl  the  tears  fill  both  his  ejes  V* 

And  some  thej  seised  the  little  winds. 

That  sounded  over  the  hill, 
And  each  put  a  horn  into  his  mouth, 

And  blew  so  sharp  and  shrill : — 

*  And  there,"  said  thej,  **  the  merrj  winds  go, 
Awaj  from  every  horn ; 

And  those  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 
From  the  blind  old  widow's  com : 


Oh,  the  poor,  bliikd  old  widow — 
Though  she  has  been  blind  so  long. 

She'll  be  merry  enough  when  the  mildew's  gone, 
And  the  corn  stands  stiff  and  strong  I" 

And  some  they  brought  the  brown  lintseed. 
And  flung  it  down  from  the  Low — 

•*  And  this,"  said  they,  **  by  the  sunrise, 
In  the  weaver's  crofl  shall  grow ! 

Oh,  the  poor,  lame  weaver. 

How  will  he  laugh  outright. 
When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flax-field 

All  full  of  flowers  by  night  I" 

And  then  upspoke  a  brownie, 

With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin — 
"  I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,"  said  he, 

**  And  I  want  some  more  to  spin. 

I've  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth, 

And  I  want  to  spin  another — 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed. 

And  an  apron  for  her  mother !" 

And  with  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh. 
And  I  laughed  out  loud  and  free ; 

And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 
There  was  no  one  left  but  mo. 

And  all,  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low, 

The  mints  were  cold  and  gray. 
And  nothing  I  saw  but  the  mossy  stones 

That  round  about  me  lay. 

But,  as  I  came  down  from  the  hill-top, 

I  heard,  afar  below, 
How  busy  the  jolly  miller  was. 

And  how  merry  the  wheel  did  gol 

And  I  peeped  into  the  widow's  field ; 

And,  sure  enough,  was  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  com 

All  standing  stiff  and  green. 

And  down  by  the  wearer's  crofl  I  stole. 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  high ; 
But  I  saw  the  weaver  at  his  gate 

With  the  good  news  in  his  eye  1 

Now,  this  is  all  I  heard,  mother, 

And  all  that  I  did  see ; 
So,  prithee,  make  my  bed,  mother, 

For  I'm  tired  as  1  can  be  I' 


The  Mtmkty, 

[From  Sketches  of  Natural  nistorj.] 

Monkey,  little  merry  fellow. 
Thou  art  Nature's  Punchinello ; 
Full  of  fun  as  Puck  could  be — 
Harlequin  might  learn  of  thee! 
*  *  * 

In  the  very  ark,  no  doubt, 
You  went  frolicking  about ; 
Never  keeping  in  your  mind 
Drowned  monkeys  left  behind  ! 

Have  you  no  traditions — none. 
Of  the  court  of  Solomon  ! 
No  memorial  how  ye  went 
With  Prince  Hiram's  armament  1 

Look  now  at  him  ! — slyly  peep ; 
He  pretends  he  is  ahlccp ; 
Fast  aHlcop  upf»n  his  bed, 
With  his  ami  beneath  his  head. 
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TILL  THE  PRKSEKT  TIME. 


Now  that  posture  is  not  right, 
And  he  U  not  settled  quite  ; 
There  1  that's  better  than  before— 
And  the  knaTO  pietends  to  more  1 

Ha  I  he  is  not  half  asleep  ; 
See,  he  slyly  takes  a  peep. 
Monkej,  though  your  eyes  were  shut. 
You  could  see  this  little  nut. 

You  shall  hare  it,  pigmy  brother  I 
What,  another  1  and  another  I 
Nay,  your  cheeks  are  like  a  sack- 
Sit  down,  and  begin  to  crack. 

There  the  little  andent  man 
Cracks  as  fast  as  crack  he  can  t 
Now  good-by,  you  meny  fellow. 
Nature's  primest  Punchinello. 


THOMAS  HOOIX 

Tbokas  Hood  (1798-1845)  appeared  before  the 
public  chiefly  as  a  comic  poet  and  humorist,  but 
several  of  his  compositions,  of  a  different  nature, 
show  that  he  was  also  capable  of  excelling  in  the 
grare,  pathetic,  and  sentimental  He  had  thoughts 
*too  deep  for  tears,'  and  rich  imaginatire  dreams 
and  fancies,  which  were  at  times  embodied  in  con- 
tinuous strains  of  pure  and  exquisite  poetry,  but 
more  frequently  thrown  in,  like  momentary  shadows, 
among  his  light  and  fantastic  effusions.  His  wit 
and  sarcasm  were  always  genial  and  well  applied. 
This  ingenious  and  gifted  man  was  a  native  of  Lon- 
don, son  of  one  of  the  partners  in  the  bookselling 
firm  of  Yemor,  Hood,  and  Sharpe.  He  was  educated 
for  the  counting-house,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  city  merchant  His 
health,  howeyer,  was  found  unequid  to  the  close  con- 
finement and  application  required  at  the  merchants 
desk,  and  he  was  sent  to  reside  with  some  relatives 
in  Dundee,  of  which  town  his  father  was  a  native. 
While  resident  there,  Mr  Hood  evinced  his  taste  for 
literature.  He  contributed  to  the  local  newspapers, 
and  also  to  the  Dundee  Magazine,  a  periodical  of 
oonstderable  merit.  On  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  put  appren- 
tice to  a  relation,  an  engraver.  At  this  employ- 
ment he  remained  just  long  enough  to  acquire  s 
taste  for  drawing,  which  was  afterwards  of  essential 
service  to  him  in  illustrating  his  poetical  produc- 
tions. About  the  year  18S1  he  had  adopted  litera- 
ture as  a  profession,  and  was  installed  as  regular 
assistant  to  the  London  Magazine,  which  at  that 
time  was  left  without  its  founder  and  ornament,  Mr 
John  Soott,  who  was  unhappily  killed  in  a  duel  On 
the  cessation  of  this  work,  Mr  Hood  wrote  for  various 
periodicals.  He  was  some  time  editor  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  also  of  a  magazine  which 
bore  his  own  name.  His  life  was  one  of  incessant 
exertion,  embittered  by  ill  health  and  all  the  dis- 
quiets and  uncertainties  incidental  to  authorship. 
When  almost  prostrated  by  disease,  the  government 
Btept  in  to  reueve  htm  with  a  small  pension ;  and 
after  his  premature  death  in  May  1845,  his  literary 
friends  contributed  liberally  towards  the  support  of 
his  widow  and  family. 

Mr  Hood*s  productions  are  in  various  styles  and 
forms.  His  first  work,  Wkimt  and  Oddities,  attained 
to  great  popularity.  Their  most  original  feature 
was  the  use  which  the  author  made  of  puns — a  figure 
generally  too  contemptible  for  literatmre,  but  whidi, 
in  Hood's  hands,  became  the  basis  of  genuine  humour, 
and  often  of  the  purest  pathos.  He  afterwards  (1827) 
tried  a  series  of  National  Tales^  but  his  prose  was 
less  attractive  than  his  verse.    A  regular  novel. 


Tybuy  Hatt,  was  a  more  decided  failure.  In  poetry 
he  made  a  great  advance.  The  Piea  of  the  Midsum- 
mer Fairiet  is  a  rich  imaginative  work,  superior  to 
his  other  productions.  As  editor  of  the  Cmie  Am- 
nval,  and  also  of  some  of  the  literary  annuals,  Mr 
Hood  increased  his  reputation  for  sportive  humour 
and  poetical  fkncy ;  and  he  continued  tlie  same  vein 
mloM  Up  the  /?Auie— a  satire  on  the  absurdities  of 
En^h  travellers.  In  1848  he  issued  two  volumes 
of  Whimncalitieey  a  Periodical  Gaiherimg,  collected 
chiefly  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  His  last 
production  of  any  importance  was  the  Somg  of  the 
Shirt,  which  first  appeared  in  Punch,  and  was  ss 
admirable  in  spirit  as  in  composition.  This  striking 
picture  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor  London  semp- 
stresses struck  home  to  the  heart,  and  aroused  the 
benevolent  feelings  of  the  public.  In  most  of  Hood's 
works,  even  in  his  pons  and  levities,  there  is  a 
*  spirit  of  ^ood'  directed  to  some  kindly  or  philan- 
thropic objiBct  He  had  serious  and  moomfui  jesti, 
whidi  were  the  more  eflective  from  their  strange 
and  unexpected  combinations.  Those  who  came  to 
laugh  at  folly,  remained  to  sympathise  wiUi  want 
and  suffering. 

Of  Hood's  grscefbl  and  poetical  puns,  it  would  be 
easy  to  give  abundant  specimens.  The  lialloving 
stanzas  mrm  part  of  an  inimitable  burlesque^  La- 
maUfor  the  Decline  of  Chivalry  :— 

Well  hast  thou  said,  departed  Burke, 
All  chivalrous  romantic  work 

Is  ended  now  and  past  I 
That  iron  age,  which  some  have  thou^t 
Of  mettle  rather  overwrought. 

Is  now  all  over-cast. 

Ay  I  where  are  those  heroic  knights 
Of  old — ^those  armadillo  wights 

Who  wore  the  plated  vest  t 
Great  Charlema^e  and  all  his  peen 
Are  cold — enjojrmg  with  their  speaxs 

An  everlasting  rest. 

The  bold  King  Arthur  sleepeth  sound ; 
So  steep  his  knights  who  gave  that  Round 

Old  Table  sudi  edat  I 
Oh,  Time  has  plucked  the  plumy  brow  I 
And  none  engsge  at  tuneys  now 

But  those  Uiat  go  to  law  I 


Where  are  those  old  and  feudal  clans^ 
Their  pikes,  and  bills,  and  partisans ; 

Their  hauberks,  jerkins,  buffs  I 
A  battle  was  a  battle  then, 
A  breathing  piece  of  work ;  but  men 

Fight  now  with  powder  puffii  1 

The  eurtal  axe  is  out  of  date  I 

The  good  old  cross-bow  bends  to  Fate ; 

rris  gone  the  archer's  craft  I 
No  tough  ann  bends  the  sprin^ng  jev. 
And  jolly  draymen  ride,  in  lieu 

Of  Death,  upon  the  shaft. 


In  cavils  when  will  cavalieis 
Set  ringing  helmets  by  the 

And  scatter  plumes  about  t 
Or  blood — ^if  they  are  in  the  vein  t 
That  tap  will  never  run 

Alas,  the  eatgve  is  out  I 


I 


No  iron-crackling  now  is  scored 
By  dint  of  battle-axe  or  sword» 
To  find  a  vital  place; 
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Though  certain  doctors  still  pret«n(l« 
Awhile,  befon  thejr  kill  »  friend. 
To  labour  through  his  case  1 

Farewell  then,  aacient  men  of  roisht ! 
Cnisader,  erFMit-squire,  and  knight  1 

Our  coats  and  customs  soften ; 
To  rise  would  00I7  make  jou  weep ; 
Sleep  on  in  mstj  iioo  sleep, 

As  in  a  safetj-coiBnl 

TIm  g»fe,  loftr,  and  mwtained  style  of  Hood  is 
aradi  more  imre  than  this  punning  rein ;  but  a  few 
YCfies  win  show  how  tnuj  poetical  at  times  was 
kti  imaginatioii— how  rapt  his  fimcj.  The  diction 
of  the  subjoined  ftanaas  is  rich  and  musical,  and 
Bar  recall  some  of  the  finest  flights  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poets.    We  quote  firom  an  Ode  to  the  Motm, 

Mother  of  light  I  how  fairly  dost  thou  go 
Ortt  those  hoary  crests,  dirinely  led ! 
Alt  thou  that  huntress  of  the  siiTer  bow 
Fabled  of  old  t    Or  rather  dost  thou  tread 
Those  cloudr  summits  thence  to  gase  below, 
like  the  wild  chamois  on  her  Alpine  snow, 
Where  hunter  never  climbed — secure  from  dread  t 
A  thousand  ancient  fancies  I  have  read 
Of  that  fair  presence,  and  a  thousand  wrought, 

Wondrous  and  brieht. 

Upon  the  silrer  li^t. 
Trying  uesh  figures  with  the  artist  thought. 

What  art  thou  like!    Sometimes  I  see  thee  ride 
A  far>bound  galley  on  its  perilous  way ; 
Whilst  breesy  wares  toss  up  their  silrery  spray : 

Sometimes  behold  thee  glide. 
Clustered  by  all  thy  family  of  stars, 
Like  a  lone  widow  through  the  welkin  wide, 
Whose  pallid  cheek  the  midnight  sorrow  mars : 
Sometimes  I  watch  thee  on  from  steep  to  steep. 
Timidly  lighted  by  thy  restal  torch. 
Till  in  some  Latinian  care  I  see  thee  creep. 
To  catch  the  young  Endymion  asleep, 
Learing  thy  splendour  at  the  jagged  porch. 

0  thou  art  beautiful,  howe'er  it  be ! 
Huntress,  or  Dian,  or  whaterer  named — 
And  he  the  reriest  Pagan  who  first  framed 
A  silrer  idol,  and  ne'er  worshipped  thee ; 

It  is  too  late,  or  thou  shouldst  hare  my  knee — 
Too  late  now  for  the  old  Ephesian  tows. 
And  not  diTine  the  crescent  on  thy  brows ; 
Yet,  call  thee  nothing  but  the  mere  mild  moon, 

Behind  those  chestnut  boughs. 
Casting  their  daopled  shadows  at  my  feet ; 

1  will  be  grateful  for  that  simple  boon. 

In  many  a  thoughtful  Terse  and  anthem  sweet. 
And  bless  thy  dainty  face  whene'er  we  meet. 

In  the  Gem,  a  literary  annual  for  1829,  Mr  Hood 
published  a  baUad  entitled  The  Dream  of  Eugene 
Araw»^  which  is  also  remarkable  for  its  exhibition 
of  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  and  its  deep  and 
powerful  moral  feeling.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  an  author,  who  bad  undoubted  command  of  the 
higher  passions  and  emotions,  should  so  seldom  hare 
ibquented  this  sacred  ground,  but  hare  preferred 
the  gaieties  of  mirth  and  fancy.  He  probably  saw 
that  his  originality  was  more  apparent  in  the  latter, 
and  that  popularity  was  in  this  way  more  easily 
attained.  Immediate  success  was  of  importance  to 
him ;  and  until  the  position  of  literary  men  be  ren- 
dered laon  secure  and  unassailable,  we  must  often 
be  content  to  loee  works  which  can  only  be  the 
'ripened  fhiits  of  wise  delay.' 

The  following  is  one  of  Hood's  most  popular  effu- 
sions in  that  style  whidi  the  public  identified  as 
pecoliariy  his  own : — 
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A  Peumt€d  Ode  to  my  Son,  aged  Three  Team  amd 

Five  Months. 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf  1 
(But  stop^first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear) 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself  I 
(My  loTe,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear  I) 

Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite  I 

With  spirits  feaUier  Tight, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  sin, 
(Good  heaTens  !  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin  I) 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck  I 
With  antic  to^  so  funnily  bestuck. 
Light  as  the  smging  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(Tl^e  door  1  the  door  I  hell  tumble  down  tlM  stidrl) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire ! 
(Why,  Jane,  hell  set  his  pinafore  afire  I) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy  1 
In  loTe's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  l^^k, 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents  (Drat  the  boy  I 

There  goes  my  ink  1) 

Thou  cherub— but  of  earth ; 
Fit  playfellow  for  Fays  by  moonlight  pale. 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tul !) 
Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  erery  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows. 
Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  CTer  sunny, 
(Another  tumble — that's  his  precious  nose  I) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope  1 
(Hell  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope  0 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  nature's  mint, 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint !) 

Thou  young  domestic  doTe! 
(Hell  haTe  that  jug  off  with  another  shoTe !) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest  I 

(Are  those  torn  cloUies  his  best  t) 

Little  epitome  of  man ! 
(Hell  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan !) 
Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life, 

(He's  got  a  knife !) 

Thou  euTiable  being  I 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  olue  sky  foteaaeing^ 

Play  on,  play  on. 

My  elfin  John  I 

Toss  the  light  ball— bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick  I) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down. 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk 

With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk, 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown  I) 

Thou  pretty  openmg  rose  1   ' 
(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose  1) 
Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  I) 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar !) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  doTS, 
(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  Ioto, 
I  cannot  write,  unless  he's  sent  aboTe  I) 

ALFBKD  TBNNTSOlf. 

Alpred  Tennyson,  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  clergy- 
man, and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
published  a  Tolume  of  poetry  in  1830,  while  still  a 
Tery  young  man.  It  met  with  ratiier  scTcre  treat- 
ment from  one  or  more  of  the  most  influential  reTiews. 
Four  years  later,  he  issued  another  Tolume,  which 
met  a  reception  as  unfaTourable.  For  ten  years  after 
this  he  ceased  to  publish ;  his  name  did  not  appear 
in  magazines  or  annuals  as  a  contributor,  neither 
was  he  mentioiied  in  anyway  in  the  catalogues  of 
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ALf  BSD  nanmoji. 


I  wished  mjself  the  fair  joung  beech, 

ThtiX  here  betide  me  tunds 
That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  each, 

^e  micht  hare  lock^  her  hands.' 

*  Oh  muffle  round  thy  knees  with  fern, 

And  shadow  Sumner  chase — 
Ixmg  maj  thy  topmost  branch  disoem 

The  roofii  of  Sumner  place ! 

Bat  tell  me,  did  she  read  the  name 

I  carred  with  manT  rows, 
When  last  with  throbbing  heart  I  came 

To  leet  beneath  thj  boughs  I' 

'  Oh  yes ;  she  wandered  round  and  round 

These  knotted  knees  of  mine. 
And  found,  and  kissed  the  name  she  found. 

And  sweetly  murmured  thine. 

A  tear-drop  trembled  from  its  source. 

And  down  my  surface  crept ; 
My  sense  of  touch  is  soraethmg  coarsOi 

But  I  beliere  she  wept. 

Then  flushed  her  cheek  with  rosy  light ; 

She  glanced  across  the  plain ; 
But  not  a  creature  was  in  sight — 

She  kissed  me  once  again. 

Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind. 

That,  trust  me,  on  my  word, 
Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind. 

But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred. 

And  eren  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  discerned. 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring 

Tliat  show  the  year  is  turned. 

•  •  • 

I,  rooted  here  amon^  the  grores, 

^t  languidly  adjust 
My  rapid  regetable.  lores 

With  anthers  and  with  dust ; 

For  ah !  the  Diyad  days  were  brief 

Whereof  the  poets  talk. 
When  that  which  breathes  within  the  leaf 

Could  slip  its  bark  and  walk. 

But  could  I,  as  in  times  foregone. 
From  spray,  and  branch,  and  stem. 

Hare  sucked  and  gathered  into  one 
The  life  that  spreads  in  them. 

She  had  not  found  me  so  remiss  ; 

But  lightly  issuing  through, 
I  would  haye  paid  her  kiss  for  kiss. 

With  usury  thereto.' 

'  Oh  flourish  high  with  leafy  towers. 

And  oyerlook  the  lea  ; 
Pursue  thy  lores  among  the  bowers. 

But  leare  thou  mine  to  me. 

Oh  flourish,  hidden  deep  in  fern  : 

Old  oak,  I  lore  thee  well ; 
A  thousand  thanks  for  what  I  lean. 

And  what  remains  to  telL' 

•  •  • 

The  poem  of  Samt  Simeom  StyliteM  is  of  another 
character,  and  portrays  the  spiritual  pride  of  an 
ancient  fanatic  with  a  simple  and  savage  grandeur 
of  words  and  imagery  which  is  rarely  surpMsed.  It 
is  too  long  for  entire  quotation,  but  the  following 
extracts  will  show  itf  beauty : — 

Although  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind. 

Prom  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin ; 

Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce  meet 

For  troops  of  derils  mad  with  blasphemr, 

I  will  not  cease  to  gnwp  the  hope  I  hold 

Of  saintdom,  uid  to  clamour,  mourn,  and  sob. 


Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  of  prayer- 
Have  mercy,  Lord,  and  take  away  my  sin. 

Let  this  avail,  just,  dreadful,  mighty  God  ; 
This  not  be  all  in  vun  ;  that  thrice  ten  years. 
Thrice  multiplied  by  superhuman  pangs 
In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  cold  ; 
In  counm,  aches,  stitches,  ulcerous  throes  and  oampt; 
A  sign  oetwixt  the  meadow  and  the  cloud. 
Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
Rain,  wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and  sleet,  and 

snow; 
And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period  dosed, 
Thou  wouldst  have  caueht  me  up  into  thy  rest. 
Denying  not  these  weather-beaten  limbs 
The  mMd  of  saints — the  white  robe  and  the  palm* 

Oh  I  take  the  meaning.  Lord  :  I  do  not  breathe. 
Not  whisper  any  murmur  of  complaint. 
Pain  heaped  ten  hundredfold  to  this  were  stiU 
Less  burden,  by  ten  hundredfold,  to  bear 
Than  were  those  lead-like  tons  of  sin  that  cruahed 
My  spirit  flat  before  thee. 

OhLord,LordI 
Thou  knowest  I  bore  this  better  at  the  first ; 
For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  body  then. 
And  though  my  teeth,  which  now  are  dropt  away, 
Would  chatter  with  the  cold,  and  all  my  beaxd 
Was  tagged  with  icy  fringes  in  the  moon, 
I  drowned  the  whoopings  of  the  owl  with  sound 
Of  pious  hymns  and  psalms,  and  sometimes  saw 

An  angel  stand  and  watch  me  as  I  sang. 

•  •  • 

Good  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 
What  is  It  I  nave  done  to  merit  this  t 
I  am  a  sinner  viler  than  you  all. 
It  may  be  I  have  wrought  some  miracles, 
.And  cured  some  halt  and  maimed;  but  what  of  that! 
It  may  be  no  one,  even  amon^  the  saints, 
May  match  his  pains  with  mme;  but  what  of  that! 
Yet  do  not  rise;  for  you  may  look  on  me. 
And  in  your  looking  vou  may  kneel  to  God. 
Speak,  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  maimed  t 
I  think  you  know  I  have  some  power  with  Heaven 
From  my  long  penance :  let  him  speak  his  wish. 
For  I  can  heal  nim.    Power  goes  iS>rth  from  me. 
They  say  that  they  are  healed.  Ah,  hark  1  they  shout 
*  Saint  Simeon  Stylites  !'     Why,  if  so, 
God  reaps  a  harvest  in  me.        *        * 
It  cannot  be  but  that  I  shall  be  saved. 
Yea,  crowned  a  saint.    Thejr  shout '  Behold  a  iaint  I* 
And  lower  voices  saint  me  from  above. 
Courage,  Saint  Simeon;  this  dull  chnrsalia 
Cracks  into  shining  wings.        *        * 

Oh,  my  sons,  my  sona  t 
I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  surname 
Stylites  among  men — I,  Simeon 
The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end— • 
I,  Himeon,  whose  brain  the  sunshine  bake^~ 
I,  whose  bald  brows  in  silent  hours  become 
Unnaturally  hoar  with  rime — do  now. 
From  my  high  nest  of  penance,  here  proclaim 
That  Pontius  and  Iscariot  by  my  side 

Showed  fair  like  seraphs. 

•  •  • 

While  I  spake  then,  a  sting  of  shrewdest  pain 

Ran  shrivelling  through  me,  and  a  cloud-like  change 

In  passing,  with  a  groiser  film  made  thick 

These  heary,  homy  eves.    The  end  1  the  end  I 

Surely  the  end  !     What's  here  I    A  shape,  a  shade, 

A  flash  of  light.    Is  that  the  angel  there 

That  holds  a  crown !    Come,  blessed  brother,  come ! 

I  know  thy  glittering  face.     I've  waited  long  I 

My  brows  are  ready !    What  I  deny  it  now! 

Tis  gone — His  here  again :  the  crown !  the  crown  I 

So,  now,  'tis  fitted  on,  and  grows  to  me, 

And  from  it  melt  the  dews  of  Paradise. 

•  •  • 


speak,  if  there  be  &  priest,  a  man  of  God 
Among  jou  there,  and  let  him  preeently 
Approach,  and  lean  a  ladder  on  the  ahaft, 
And  climbing  up  into  mine  tarj  home, 
Delirer  me  the  blessed  sacrament ; 
For  bj  the  warning  of  the  Holj  Ohost 
I  prophesj  that  I  shall  die  to-night 
A  quarter  before  twelre. 
Bat  thou,  oh  Lord, 
Aid  all  this  foolish  people :  let  them  take 
Example,  pattem^ead  them  to  Thj  light. 

I>ie  more  extract,  from  the  Lotot  Eaten,  will  girt 
a  specimen  of  our  poet's  exquisite  modulations  of 
rhythm.  This  poem  represents  the  luxurious  lazy 
sleepinets  of  mind  and  body  supposed  to  be  produced 
in  those  who  feed  upon  the  lotos,  and  contains  pas- 
sages not  surpassed  by  tiie  finest  descriptions  in  the 
Outle  of  Inddenoe.  It  is  rich  in  striking  and  appro- 
priate imagery,  and  is  sung  to  a  rhythm  which  is 
music  itself : — 

Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heariness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress. 
While  all  things  else  hare  rest  from  weariness ! 
All  things  have  rest.    Why  should  we  toil  alone ! 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 
And  make  perpetual  moan. 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown. 

•  •  • 

Lo !  in  the  middle  of  the  wood 

The  folded  leaf  is  wooed  from  out  the  bud 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  ti^es  no  care. 

Sun-steeped  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Niffhtly  dew-fed ;  and  turning  yellow 

FaUs  and  fioats  adown  the  air. 

Lo !  sweetened  with  the  summer  light, 

The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  orer  mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  is  allotted  length  of  days ; 

The  flower  ripens  m  its  place. 

Ripens,  and  fades,  and  ndls,  and  hath  no  toil, 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

#  •  • 

Let  us  alone.    Time  drireth  onward  fast. 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  us  alone.    What  is  it  tliat  will  last! 

All  things  are  taken  from  us  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 

Let  us  alone.    What  pleasure  can  we  hare 

To  war  with  ctII  I     Is  there  any  peace 

In  erer  climbing  up  the  climbing  waret 

All  things  hare  rest,  and  ripen  towards  the  grare ; 

In  silence  ripen,  fall,  and  cease ; 

Giro  us  long  rest  or  death,  di^k  death,  or  dreamful 


How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 

With  half-shut  eyes  erer  to  seem 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  I 

To  hear  each  other's  whispered  speech ; 

Eating  the  lotos,  day  by  day ; 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach. 

And  tender  curring  lines  of  creamy  spray ; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy ; 

To  muse  and  brood,  and  lire  again  in  memory 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy. 

Heaped  orer  with  a  mound  of  grass. 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass. 

THOMAS  B.  MACAUULT. 

Mb  Thomas  R  Macaulat,  who  held  an  important 
office  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  in  the  Edinburgh 


Review,  gratified  and  rarprised  the  public  by  t 
Tolume  of  poetry  in  1842.    He  had  prerloasly,  in 
his  young  collegiate  days,  thrown  off  a  few  spirited 
baUads  (one  of  which,  Tht  War  ^  dk  Leapu,  is 
here  subjoined);  and  in  aU  his  prose  worka  there 
are  indications  of  strong  poetical  feeling  and  fancy. 
No  man  paints  more  dwiy  and  Tiyid^  to  the  eye, 
or  is  more  studious  of  the  eflboti  of  oootnast  and 
the  proper  grouping  of  inddentai    He  ia  generally 
picturesque,  doquent,  and  imiHMdTe.    H^  defects 
are  a  want  of  simplici^  and  tendcmen,  and  an 
exoessire  lore  of  what  Ixaak  Walton  called  atmg 
wriHng,    The  same  characteristica  penrade  his  re- 
cent work,  TThe  La^  qf  AmeiaU  JRcme.    Adopting 
the  theory  of  mebuhr  (now  generallj  acquiesoed 
in  as  oorrectX  that  the  heroic  and  fomantic  in- 
cidents  related  by  Livy  of  the  eskrij  history  of 
Rome,  are  founded  mei^y  on  ancient  baUads  and 
legends,  he  selects  four  of  these  incidenta  as  themes 
for  his  Terse.     Identifying  himself  with  the  ple- 
beians and  tribunes,   he  makes  them  chant  the 
martial  stories  of  Horatius  Oodes,  the  battle  of  the 
Lake  Regillus,  the  death  of  VirgfauA,  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  Otpys.    The  style  is  homdj,  abrupt,  sod 
energetic,  carrying  us  along  like  the  exciting  narra- 
tires  of  Scott,  and  presenting  Mef  but  striking 
pictures  of  local  scenery  and  manners.    The  tmk  of 
these  descriptions  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  who  seems  to  witness  the  heroic 
scenes  so  clearly  and  energetically  described.    The 
masterly  ballads  of  Mr  Macauliy  mnat  be  read  coo- 
tinuously,  to  be  properly  appreciated ;  for  their  merit 
does  not  lie  in  particular  passages,  but  in  the  rapid  , 
and  progressive  interest  of  the  story,  and  the  Roidu 
spirit  and  braTery  which  animate  the  whole.    Tht  .' 
following  are  parts  of  the  first  Lay : —  ,' 

[7!^  2>efoZa^i(m  0/ C^  Oiftes  «JUw  ITarriori  Asic 
mardt/oi  agomti  BomeJ\ 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  aooms 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  booghi 

Of  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Beyond  all  streams,  Clitnmnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear ; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  lofcs. 

The  great  Yolsinian  mere. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill ; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  patt 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Uuwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  mila-white  steer ; 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Yolsinian  mere. 

The  harrests  of  Arretium, 

This  year  old  men  shall  rsap ; 
This  year  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep ; 
And  in  the  rats  of  Luna, 

This  year  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  whito  feet  of  laughing  girls^ 

Whose  sires  have  mardiedtoRomSb 


CHontimoflRBn  to  dotaid  Um  BMia] 

Then  out  spake  braTS  Horatius^ 

The  captain  of  the  oato : 
'  To  oTexy  man  upon  Uus  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  the  temples  of  his  god% 
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And  far  Um  inder  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  reit, 
And  far  the  wife  who  nonee 

HU  bebj  at  her  bieetty 
And  far  the  holj  maidene 

Who  faed  the  etcnud  flame, 
Tb  laTe  them  from  falie  Seztoa 

Ihaft  wxooght  the  deed  of  shame  t 

Hev  down  the  bridge.  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  qpeed  je  may ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

WiU  hold  the  fae  in  pUy. 
In  TOO  straight  path  a  thousand 

Maj  well  DO  stopped  by  three. 
Now,  who  will  stand  on  either  hand. 

And  ke^  the  bridge  with  me  V 

Tlien  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius ; 

A  Raomian  proud  was  be ; 
'Ltk,  I  will  stand  at  thy  rieht  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  witii  thee.' 
And  out  spake  strong  Heiminius ; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he ; 
'  I  will  abide  on  thpr  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 

*Hontiua,'  quoth  the  Consul, 

*  As  thou  say'st,  s#et  it  be.' 
And  straight  aninst  that  great  amy 

Forth  went  we  dauntless  three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold. 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  lifa, 

hi  the  brare  days  of  old. 

Tlien  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  lored  the  great ; 
Ilien  lands  were  fairly  portionea ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  ; 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

Ju  the  brare  days  of  old. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe. 
And  the  tribunes  beard  the  high. 

And  the  fathers  grind  the  low. 
As  we  wax  hot  in  uction. 

In  battle  we  wax  oold ; 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


of  tlis  fint  Three  who  sdrsnoe  sgainst  tbe 
Heroes  of  Rome.] 

Annus  from  green  Tifemum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines ; 
And  Pieus,  long  to  Clusium, 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war, 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  gnj  crag  where,  girt  with  towers, 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  wares  of  Nar. 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunns 

Into  the  stream  beneath : 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  dove  him  to  the  teeth ; 
At  Picns  bmve  Horatius 

Darted  one  fienr  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  annf 

Cliehed  in  the  bloody  dust. 


Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three; 
And  Lausulus  of  Uigo, 

The  rorer  of  the  sea; 
And  Aruns  of  VoUinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar. 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  dn 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa's  fan. 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slau^tered 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

Herminius  smote  down  Aruns: 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low: 
Rif  ht  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 

Horatius  sent  a  blow. 
*Lie  there,'  he  cried,  *fall  piratel 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale, 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  maik 
The  track  of  thy  destroTing  baik. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  tpj 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail.' 

[Horsttns,  wouBded  bj  Astur,  »Bf«Bf8S  htaMsmi 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-maoe; 
Then,  like  a  wild  cat  mad  with  wounds 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Through  terth,  and  skull,  and  helmet^ 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped. 
The  good  sword  stood  a  nandbreath  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke. 
As  falls  on  Mount  Alvemus 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Oaze  on  the  blasted  head. 
On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 

Right  firmly  preseed  his  heel. 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tngg^  amain. 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steeL 
'  And  see,'  he  cried,  *  the  welcome, 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  herel 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Roman  cheer  t' 

[The  Bridge  fsUs,  sad  Hoeatias  is  sloosij 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind'; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  befare. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
'  Down  with  him  1'  cried  false  Sextos^ 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 

*  Now  yield  thee,'  cried  Lan  Pomenii 

'  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace.' 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Poreenai 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Romew 

*  Oh,  Tiber,  Father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  I' 
So  he  spake,  and  spring  sheathed 

The  ^|ood  sword  by  his  side. 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  back. 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 
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TILL  THE  PRSBCKT  THK 


No  soaiid  of  jojr  or  Borrow 

Wm  heard  from  eiUier  buik ; 
But  frioDds  and  foei  in  dumb  surpriM, 
With  {Nuied  lips  and  utraining  ejes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  above  the  suigea 

Thej  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  eij^ 
And  eren  the  ranks  of  Tuseany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 


[Htnr  Bcmtlns  WH  BewavAi&3 

TImt  gare  him  of  the  oom-land. 

That  was  of  public  right, 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plouffh  from  mom  till  night : 
And  thej  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high, 
And  there  it  sUnds  unto  this  daj 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  fi>r  all  folk  to  see  ; 
Horatins  in  hia  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And,  imdenieath  is  writteBy 

In  letten  all  of  ijold. 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brare  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Volseian  home : 
And  wiTos  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boTs  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brare  dajs  of  okU 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter. 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow. 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolTea 

It  heard  amidst  tlM  snow ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roan  loud  the  tempest's  dSi, 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  jet  within ; 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened,  ' 

And  the  laigest  lamp  is  Ut, 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  Uie  emben^ 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  £irls  are  weaving  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour. 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume ; 
When  the  ffoodwife's  shuttle  menilj 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom  ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  stoiy  told. 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


3%e  WarcfOi^Leagm. 

Now  glocy  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories 

arel 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  liege.  King  Heniy  of 

-  Navarre  1 
Now  let  there  be  the  meny  sound  of  music  and  of 

dance, 
Ihroufh  thy  eom-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines^  oh 

pTeasant  land  of  Fkanoe  I 


And  thou,  Rochelle,  oiir  own  Rochelle,  proud  dtj  of 
the  waters, 

Agun  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  moomiag 
daughters. 

As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  illfl,be  jovousinourjoy, 

For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy 
walls  annoy. 

Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance 
of  war, 

Hurrah  1  hurrah !  for  Iviy,  and  King  Heniy  of  Na- 
varre. 

Oh!  how  our  hearts  were  beatings  when,  at  the  dan 

of  dav. 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  oat  in  long 

anay; 
With  all  its  priest-led  eitiien8,and  all  its  rebel  peen, 
And  Appenael's  stout  infiutiy,  and  Eigmont's  Flenuih 

spears.. 
Tliere  rode  the  brood  of  fiilse  Lomine,  the  ennes  of 

our  land  I 
And  dark  Mayennie  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in 

his  hand; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thou^t  of  Seins*! 

empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Coligni's  hoaiy  hair  all  dabbled  with  hii 

blood; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fiite 

of  war. 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Naviiza 

The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  hie  armour  drsit; 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  hii 

gallant  crest. 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  inhitsje; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  item 

and  high. 
Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wiag 

towing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deaftning  shout,  *  God  save  our 

lord  the  King.' 
*  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fiOl,  as  £aU  full  well  ho 

may — 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  audi  a  bloody  fray— 
Prsss  where  ve  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  tbs 

ranks  or  war. 
And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navane.' 

Hurrah  I  the  foee  are  moving  I   Hark  to  the  mingled 

din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring 

eulverinl 
Hie  fier^  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andi^'i 

plain. 
With  all  the  hireling  ddvalxy  of  Ouelden  and  Al- 

mayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of 

France, 
Cham  for  the  golden  lilies  now — ^npon  them  with  tbe 

umcel 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spean 

in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  bdiiod  ths 

snow-white  crest ; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  whiles  like  a 

guiding  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  biased  the  helmet  of 

Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours !  BCayenne  hath 

turned  his  rein. 
IVAumale  liath  cried  lor  quarter.  The  Flemish  Count 

is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a 

Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  is  bested  with  bleeding  iteedB»  and  flags, 

and  cloven  maU. 
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Soimet  <M  Shaitpeare, 

The  soul  of  num  Is  larger  than  the  ik  j. 

Deeper  than  ocean^-or  the  abjmnal  dark 

Of  the  unfathomed  centre.    Like  that  ark. 

Which  in  its  sacred  hold  uplifted  high, 

O'er  the  drowned  hills,  the  human  fiunilj. 

And  stock  reserred  of  evety  living  kind, 

So,  in  the  compass  of  the  single  mind. 

The  seeds  and  premant  forms  in  essence  lie. 

That  make  all  worlds.    Great  poet,  'twas  thy  art 

To  know  thyself,  and  in  thyself  to  be 

Whate'er  Love,  Hate,  Ambition,  Destiny, 

Or  the  firm  fatal  purpose  of  the  heart 

Can  make  of  man.    Yet  thou  wert  still  the  tame. 

Serene  of  thought,  unhurt  by  thy  own  flame* 

Sonnetttoa  Friend. 

When  we  were  idlers  with  the  loitering  rills, 
The  need  of  human  love  we  little  noted : 
Our  love  was  nature ;  and  the  peace  that  floated 
On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  upon  the  hills. 
To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills : 
One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,,  one  heart  devotedy 
That,  wisely  doting,  asked  not  why  it  doted. 
And  ours  the  unknown  joy,  which  knowing  kills. 
But  now  I  find  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me ; 
That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  treasure^ 
Of  that  fair  beauty  which  no  eye  can  see. 
Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  can  measure ; 
And  now  the  streams  may  sing  for  other's  pleasure, 
The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity. 


In  the  great  city  we  are  met  again, 

Wliere  many  souls  there  are  that  breathe  and  die, 

Scarce  knowing  more  of  nature's  potency 

Than  what  they  learn  from  heat,  or  cold,  or  rain — 

The  sad  vicissitude  of  weaxy  pain : 

For  busy  man  is  lord  of  ear  and  eye. 

And  what  hath  Nature  but  the  vast  void  sky. 

And  the  thronged  river  toiling  to  the  main ! 

Oh!  say  not  so,  for  she  shall  have  her  part 

In  every  smile,  in  every  tear  that  fallis 

And  she  shall  hide  her  in  the  secret  heart. 

Where  love  persuades,  and  fttemer  duty  calls : 

But  worse  it  were  than  death,  or  sorrow's  smart, 

To  live  without  a  friend  within  these  walls. 


We  parted  on  the  mountains,  as  two  streams 
From  one  clear  spring  pursue  their  several  ways ; 
And  thpr  fleet  course  hath  been  through  many  a  maxe 
In  foreign  lands,  where  silvery  Padus  gleams 
To  that  delicious  sky,  whose  glowing  beams 
Brightened  the  tresses  that  old  poets  praise ; 
Where  Petrarch's  patient  love  and  artful  lays, 
And  Ariosto's  song  of  many  themes. 
Moved  the  soft  air.     But  I,  a  lazy  brook, 
As  close  pent  up  within  mv  native  dell. 
Have  crept  along  from  nook  to  shady  nook. 
Where  flowrets  blow  and  whispering  Naiads  dwelL 
Yet  now  we  meet,  that  parted  were  so  wide. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  to  travel  side  by  side. 

To  Certain  Ooidm  Fishes. 

Restless  forms  of  living  light. 
Quivering  on  your  lucid  wines. 
Cheating  still  the  curious  sight 
With  a  thousand  shadowings ; 
Various  as  the  tints  of  even. 
Gorgeous  as  the  hues  of  heaven. 
Reflected  on  your  native  streams 
In  flitting,  flashing,  billowy  gleams. 
Harmless  warriors  clad  in  mail 
Of  iilyer  breastplate,  golden  loale ; 


Mail  of  Nature's  own  bestowing. 

With  peaceful  radiance  mildly  glowing; 

Keener  than  the  Tartar's  airow. 

Sport  ye  in  your  sea  so  narrow. 

Was  the  sun  himself  your  siiet 

Were  ye  bom  of  vital  fire  t 

Or  of  the  shade  of  golden  flowvn. 

Such  as  we  fetch  firom  eastern  bowwi^ 

To  mock  this  murky  clime  of  oiirit 

Upwards,  downwards,  now  ye  gUnei^ 

Weaving  many  a  maz^  dance  ; 

Seeming  still  to  grow  in  size. 

When  ye  would  elude  our  ejet. 

Pretty  creatures !  we  might  deem 

Ye  were  happy  as  ye  seem. 

As  £ay,  as  gamesome,  and  as  blitbc^ 

As  light,  as  loving,  and  as  lithe, 

As  gladly  earnest  in  your  play. 

As  when  ye  gleamed  in  fair  Caihar; 

And  yet,  since  on  this  hapless  mtUi 

There's  small  sincerity  in  mirth. 

And  laughter  oft  is  but  an  art 

To  drown  the  outcry  of  the  heart. 

It  may  be,  that  your  ceaselees  gambols. 

Your  wheelings,  dartings,  divings,  nunUo^ 

Y'our  restless  roving  round  and  round 

The  circuit  of  your  crystal  bound. 

Is  but  the  task  of  wearr  pain. 

An  endless  labour,  dull  and  vain ; 

And  while  your  forms  are  gaily  ■Kiwing, 

Your  little  lives  are  inly  pining ! 

Nay — but  still  I  fain  would  dieam 

That  ye  are  happy  as  ye  seem. 

At  the  present  time  the  greater  poet*  of  the  age 
have  passed  either  beyond  the  boame  of  life,  or  into 
the  honoured  leisure  befitting  an  adranoed  period 
of  life.  For  twenty  years,  there  hare  arisen  no 
lights  of  such  fresh  and  original  lustre  at  Soutbej, 
Soott,  Wordsworth,  Camp^ll,  and  Byroo ;  nor  do 
we  readily  detect  in  those  which  'exist  any  aspirsnt 
likely  to  take  the  high  ground  occupied  by  theK 
names.  This  is  a  phenomenon  in  literary  hisbur 
by  no  means  unexampled;  for,  after  the  age  « 
Pope  and  his  associates,  there  likewise  fiaUowed  cm 
in  which  no  stars  of  primarr  magnitude  appearei 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  tfa«  preaent  time^ 
if  not  marked  by  any  greatly  original  poet  in  the 
bloom  of  his  reputation,  is  rcmarlutble  for  the  wide 
ditfbsion  of  a  taste  for  elegant  rerse-writing ;  inso- 
much that  the  most  ordinary  periodical  works  dov 
daily  present  poetry  which,  fifty  years  ago,  waoid 
have  formed  ^e  basis  of  a  high  reputatioo.  It  is 
only  unfortunate  of  these  compositions,  that  thef 
arc  so  uniform  in  their  style  of  sentiment,  and  even 
in  their  diction,  that  a  long  series  of  them  msy  he 
read  with  scarcely  any  impression  at  the  end  beyond 
that  of  an  abundance  of  pleasing  images  and 
thoughts,  and  fine  phraseology. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  here  to  advert  in 
brief  terms,  to  some  of  the  younger  of  our  living 
poets,  in  combination  with  those  whom  woridly 
duties  and  the  little  encouragement  given  to  the 
publication  of  poetry,  may  be  supposed  to  have  pre* 
vented  from  cultivating  Uieir  powers  to  a  high  de- 
gree. Amongst  the  former  may  be  dted  Join 
Sterling,  author  of  a  Tolume  of  misceUaneois 
poems,  published  in  1839 ;  W.  MoMcvToif  MiLMse. 
M.P.,  who  has  given  two  small  Tohmies  of  pnems 
to  the  world ;  and  Chabijm  Hackat,  author  of  7W 
Hope  of  the  WorU  (1840),  and  TAs  SakamamdhM 
(1842).  Mr  Sterling  has  formed  himself  more 
peculiarly  on  the  genius  and  style  of  Colerkige; 
Mr  Milnes  on  that  of  Wordsworth ;  and  Mr  Mackav 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith.  All 
are  men  of  undoubted  tilenti^  fton  whoBi  our  pu^ 
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cal  literAtore  mfty  jret  look  for  rich  and  raried  con- 
tributions. In  this  class  mav  also  be  iodnded  Ma 
D.  K.  Hon  (the  Delta  of  Blackwood's  Magazine), 
author  of  the  Legend  of  Oateoietfe  andotker  Poems, 
1825,  and  Domeatie  Venee,  1643,  besides  a  rast  num- 
ber of  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day.  Mr  Moir  is  a  poet  of  amiable  and  refined 
feeling,  who  has  only  been  prerented  by  causes 
which  redound  to  his  honour,  from  taking  that  more 
conspicuous  place  in  our  literature  to  which  his 
talents  are  entitled. 

Of  the  other  dasa,  the  roost  noted  are.  Ma  N.  T. 
Cabrinoton,  Major  Calder  Campbell,  Mr  Ala- 
Ric  A.  Watts,  Mr  Wujjam  Kemnsdt,  Mr  Thomas 
AiRD,  Mr  Charles  Swain,  and  Mr  T.  K.  Hbrybt. 
The  late  Mr  John  Malcolm  may  be  added  to  this 
series.  From  a  scarcely  less  extensire  list  of  female 
poetesses,  may  be  selected  the  names  of  Eliza  Cook, 
Ladt  Emmklinx  Wortlbt,  MrsHbnrt  Colbbidos,' 
and  Mas  Bbookb. 

JotmqfAre, 
CFrom  Blartiiiff^  Pmoia] 

Faithful  maiden,  gentle  heart ! 

Thus  our  thouffhts  of  grief  depart ; 

Vanishes  the  plaoe  of  death  ; 

Sounds  no  more  thy  painful  breath ; 

O'er  the  unbloody  stream  of  Mouse 

Melt  the  silent  evening  dews. 

And  along  the  banks  of  Loire 

Rides  no  more  the  armed  destroyer. 

But  thT  natire  waters  flow 

Thioogh  a  land  unnamed  below, 

And  ^y  woods  their  rerdura  ware 

In  the  Tale  beyond  the  graTe, 

When  the  dee^hdyed  ifestem  sky 

Looks  on  all  with  tranquil  eye. 

And  on  distant  dateless  hills 

Each  high  peak  with  radiance  fills. 

There  amid  the  oak-tree  shadow, 

And  o'er  all  the  beech-crowned  meadow, 

Those  for  whom  the  earth  must  mourn. 

In  their  peaceful  joy  sojourn. 

Joined  with  Fame's  selected  few. 

Those  whom  Rumour  nerer  knew, 

But  no  less  to  Conscience  true : 

Each  grare  prophet  soul  sublime^ 

Pyramids  of  elder  Time ; 
fiards  with  hidden  fiire  possessed. 
Flashing  from  a  wo-wom  breast ; 
Builden  of  roan's  better  lot, 
Whom  their  hour  acknowledged  not, 
Now  with  strength  appeased  and  pure. 
Feel  whate'er  they  loved  is  sure. 
These  and  such  as  these  the  train. 
Sanctified  by  former  pain, 
*Mid  those  softest  yellow  rays 
Sphered  afar  from  mortal  praise ; 
Peasant,  matron,  monaroh,  child. 
Saint  undaunted,  hero  mild, 
Sage  whom  pride  has  ne'er  beguiled : 
And  with  them  the  Champion-maid 
Dwells  in  that  serenest  glade ; 
I>anger,  toil,  and  grief  no  more 
Touch  her  life's  unearthly  shore ; 
Gentle  sounds  that  will  not  cease. 
Breathe  but  peace,  and  erer  peace ; 
While  above  the  immortal  trees 
Michael  and  his  host  she  sees 
Clad  in  diamond  panoplies ; 
And  more  near,  in  tenderer  li^t, 
Honoursd  Catherine,  Margaret  bri^t, 
Agnes,  whom  her  loosened  hair 
Robes  like  woren  amber  aii^-* 
Sisten  of  her  childhood  come 
To  hm  last  eternal  home. 


1%€  Men  of  Old. 
[From  MOiiM's  Fbona.] 

I  know  not  that  the  men  of  old 

Were  better  than  men  now. 
Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold^ 

Of  more  ingenuous  brow : 
I  heed  not  those  who  pine  for  force 

A  ghost  of  time  to  raise. 
As  if  they  thus  could  check  the  course 

Of  these  appointed  days. 

Still  is  it  true,  and  over  true, 

That  I  delight  to  doee 
This  book  of  life  self-wise  and  new. 

And  let  my  thoughts  repose 
On  all  that  humble  happiness 

The  world  has  since  for^ne— 
The  daylight  of  contentedness 

That  on  those  faces  shone  I 

With  rights,  though  not  too  dosely  ■w«*Hf^| 

Enjoyed,  as  far  as  known-^ 
With  will,  by  no  rererse  unmanned^- 

With  pulse  of  eren  tone — 
They  from  to-day  and  from  to-ni^t 

Expected  nothing  more, 
Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 

Had  profiered  them  before. 

To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 

Of  duties  to  be  done, 
A  game  where  each  man  took  his  paiiy 

A  raoe  where  all  must  run ; 
A  battle  whose  great  schmne  and  scope 

They  little  cared  to  know. 
Content,  as  men  at  arms,  to  cope 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

Man  now  his  rirtue's  diadem 

Puts  on,  and  proudly  wears- 
Great  thoughts,  great  roelings,  came  to  them^ 

Like  instincts  unawares : 
Blending  their  souls'  sublimest  needs 

With  tasks  of  eyerf  day, 
They  went  about  their  grayest  deeds, 

As  noble  boys  at  play. 

•  e  • 

A  man's  best  thinn  are  nearest  him^ 

Lie  close  about  his  feet. 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet : 
For  flowers  that  grow  our  hands  beneath 

We  struggle  and  aspire— 
Our  hearts  must  die,  except  they  breathe 

The  air  of  fresh  desire. 

But,  brothers,  who  up  reason's  hill 

Adyanoe  with  hopeful  cheer— 
0 1  loiter  not,  those  heights  are  chill. 

As  chill  as  they  are  dear ; 
And  still  restrain  your  haughty  gaae. 

The  loftier  that  ye  go. 
Remembering  distance  leares  a  haae 

On  all  that  lies  bdow. 

The  Lonff^^' 
CFromttwHinsb} 

On  that  deep-retirinff  shore 

Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie. 
Where  ^e  pasrion-wayes  of  yore 

Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high : 
Sorrows  uat  are  sorrows  still 

Lose  the  bitter  taste  of  wo ; 
Nothing's  altogether  ill 

In  tlM  griefs  of  Long-ago. 
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Tombs  where  lonelj  lore  icpineiy 

Ohafltlj  tenements  of  teut. 
Wear  the  look  of  happy  shrinet 

Through  the  golden  mist  of  yean : 
Death,  to  those  who  trust  in  good^ 

Vindicates  his  hardest  blow ; 
Oh  I  we  would  not,  if  we  couldL 

Wake  the  sleep  of  Long^^igo  i 

Tliough  the  doom  of  swift  decaj 

Shocks  the  soul  where  life  is  strongi 
Tliough  for  frailer  hearts  the  daj 

Lingers  sad  and  orerlong — 
Still  the  weij^t  will  find  a  leaTen, 

Still  the  spoiler's  hand  is  slow. 
While  the  niture  has  its  hearen. 

And  the  past  its  Loog-ago. 

Tike  Autunm  Leaf, 
Cnrom  the  *  Hope  of  the  Worid,  and  oChsr  Posns,' tj 
Chailw  Ifsokaj.] 
Pamrre  fwrille  asMSPh^e !  oft  TM-tn?— Jmentti 
Poor  autumn  leaf  1  down  floating 
Upon  the  blustering  gale ; 
Tom  from  th j  bough. 
Where  goest  now, 
Withered,  and  shnmk,  and  pale! 

'  I  go,  thou  sad  inquirer. 
As  list  the  winds  to  blow, 
Sear,  si4>less,  lost. 
And  tempest-tost, 
I  go  where  all  things  go. 

The  rude  winds  bear  me  <mwaid 

As  suiteth  them,  not  me, 
O'er  dale,  o'er  hill. 
Through  good,  through  ill. 

As  destiny  bears  thee. 

What  though  for  me  one  summer. 
And  threescore  for  thy  breath— 

I  Uto  m^  span. 

Thou  thme,  poor  man  I 
And  then  adown  to  death! 

And  thus  we  go  together ; 
For  lofW  as  thy  lot, 

And  lowly  mine. 

My  fate  is  thine. 
To  die  and  be  forgot  t* 

IThe  ParHng  qf  Loven.'] 
[From  *  The  BelamsiWlTlne,*  by  ChailiB  Madnqr.] 
Now,  ftt>m  his  eastern  couch,  the  sun, 

Erewhile  in  doud  and  Tapour  hidden. 
Rose  in  his  robes  of  gloiy  dight ; 
And  skywards,  to  salute  his  light, 

Upsprang  a  choir,  unbidden. 
Of  joyous  larks,  tluit,  as  they  shook 

The  dewdrops  from  their  russet  pinions. 
Pealed  forth  a  hymn  so  glad  and  dear. 
That  darkness  might  hare  paused  to  hear 

(Pale  sentinel  on  mom's  dominions). 
And  enried  her  the  flood  of  sonc 
Those  happy  minstrels  poured  uong. 

The  lorers  listened.    Earth  and  heaTcn 

Seemed  pleased  alike  to  hear  the  strain ; 
And  Gilbert,  in  that  genial  hour. 

Forgot  his  momentary  pain : 
'  Hu>py,'  said  he, '  beloTea  maid. 

Our  li?es  might  flow  ^id  scenes  like  this ; 
Still  eye  might  bring  us  dreams  of  joy. 

And  mom  awaken  us  to  bliss. 
I  could  foigire  th^  jealous  brother ; 

And  Mora's  quiet  shades  mi^t  be 
Blessed  with  the  love  of  one  another, 

A  PMadiia  to  tkia  and 


Yes,  Peace  and  Lore  might  build  a  nest 

For  us  amid  these  Tales  eerenc. 
And  Trath  should  be  our  constant  goeet 

Among  these  pleasant  inld-woods  gvecs. 
My  heart  should  nerer  nurse  again 

The  once  fond  dreams  of  young  Amhitki 
And  Glory's  lif  ht  should  lore  in  vain. 

Lest  it  should  lead  to  Love's  perditMiis 
Another  light  should  round  me  diine^ 
BeloTed,  from  those  eyes  of  thine  T 

'Ah,  Gilbert  I  happy  should  I  be 

This  hour  to  die,  lest  fate  rereal 
That  life  can  nerer  give  a  J07 

Such  as  the  joy  tut  now  I  fbeL 
Oh  I  happy !  happy  I  now  to  dic^ 
And  go  Defore  thee  to  the  sky; 
Losing,  maybe,  some  chann  of  lifli^ 
But  yet  escaping  all  its  strife ; 
And,  watching  for  thy  soul  abore^ 
There  to  renew  more  perfect  1ot«, 
Without  the  pain  and  tears  of  thi^— 
Eternal,  nerer  palling  bUse  1' 

And  more  she  yet  would  say,  and  striTei  tai 
But  warm,  fast  tears  begin  to  conne  hsr  A 
And  sobs  to  choke  her ;  so,  reclining  still 
Her  head  upon  his  breast,  she  weeps  hsr  fiE 
And  all  so  lorely  in  those  joyous  tears 
To  his  impassioned  eyes  the  maid  appeaa; 
He  cannot  dir  them,  nor  one  w<»d  essay 
To  soothe  such  sorrow  from  her  heart  av^* 

At  last  she  lifts  her  drooping  head. 

And,  with  her  delicate  fingers,  dashes 
The  tears  away  that  hanff  like  pearis 

Upon  her  soft  eyes'  silken  lashes : 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  take  their  wa? 

O'er  the  green  meadows  gemmed  with  4m 
And  up  the  hill,  and  through  the  wood. 

And  by  the  streamlet,  bnght  and  htae. 
And  sit  them  down  upon  a  stone 
With  mantlinff  mosses  oreigrown. 

That  stands  i)eside  her  cottage  doot^ 
And  oft  repeat. 
When  next  they  meet. 

That  time  shall  noTer  part  them  mapt» 

He's  gone !  Ah  no!  he  lingers  yet. 

And  all  her  sorrow,  who  can  tell  I 
As  gazing  on  her  face  he  takee 

His  last  and  passionate  farewell  t 
<  One  kiss !'  said  he, '  and  I  depart 
With  thy  dear  image  in  my  hwt : 
One  more — to  soothe  a  lover's  pain. 
And  think  of  till  I  come  again  I 
One  more.'    Their  red  lips  meet  and 
And  she,  unskilful  to  dinemble. 
Allows,  deep  blushing,  while  he 
The  wannest  of  his  fond 


J%e  Pixies  <if  Jknei, 

[By  N.  T.  CaninftoB.] 

CThe  s«e  of  pixies,  like  that  of  chlTilry,  Is  laaa  Yk 
perhAps,  At  present,  loerody  a  booM  whiek  thtjsie  v 
to  Tkit.  Eren  the  IMda  and  buacs  whi^  thsyfcteM 
qoented  leem  to  bs  nearly  fonskm.  Their  nnMie  h 
heard;  and  they  appear  to  have  iarfcm—  to  sttari 
aneiaU  midnight  danoe.— Dnw**  CWmnelL] 

lliey  are  flown, 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  Others,  wore 
In  Superstition's  web  when  Time  was  youQg, 
And  fondly  lored  and  cherished :  they  are  floaa 
Before  the  wand  of  Science  1    Hills  and  Take, 
Mountains  and  moors  of  Deron,  ye  have  kst 
The  enchantments,  the  delights,  the  tisIobs  all. 
The  elfin  yisions  that  so  bleesed  the  si^t 
In  the  old  days  romantic.    Nai^bft  iaksaid, 
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l^ow,  in  the  leafy  world,  but  tarthlj  itrmins — 
Toices,  yet  tweet,  of  breexe,  and  bird,  and  brook, 
.And  waterfall ;  the  daj  is  silent  else, 
And  night  is  stran^lj  mute  I  the  hymningB  high — 
The  immortal  music,  men  of  ancient  times 
Heaid  raTished  oft,  are  flown  I    0  jt  hare  lost, 
ACoontains,  and  moors,  and  meads,  the  radiant  throngs 
That  dwelt  in  tout  green  solitudes,  and  filled 
The  air,  the  fields,  with  beauty  and  with  joj 
Intense ;  with  a  rich  mjsterj  that  awed 
The  mind,  and  flung  around  a  thousand  hearthf 
Birinest  tales,  that  through  the  enchanted  year 
Found  passionate  listeners  1 

The  Teiy  streams 
Brightened  with  risitings  of  these  so  sweet 
Ethereal  creatures  I    They  wero  seen  to  rise 
From  the  charmed  waters,  which  still  brighter  grew 
As  the  pomp  passed  to  land,  until  the  eye 
Scarce  boro  the  unearthly  glory.    Where  they  trod. 
Young  flowers,  but  not  <n  this  world's  growth,  arose. 
And  nagrance,  as  of  amaranthine  bowers. 
Floated  upon  the  breexe.    And  mortal  eyes 
Looked  on  their  rerels  all  the  luscious  night ; 
And,  unreprored,  upon  their  rarishing  forms 
Oased  wistfully,  as  m  the  dance  they  mored. 
Voluptuous  to  the  thrilling  touch  of  harp 
Elysianl 

And  br  gifted  eyes  were  seen 
Wonders — in  the  still  air ;  and  beings  bright 
And  beautiful,  more  beautiful  than  throng 
JPsncy's  ecstatic  regions,  peopled  now 
The  sunbeam,  and  now  rode  upon  the  gale 
Of  the  sweet  summer  noon.    Anon  ther  touched 
The  earth's  delighted  bosom,  and  the  glades 
Seemed  ffreener,  fairer — and  the  enraptured  woods 
Gate  a  rod  leafy  murmur — and  the  rills 
Leaped  in  the  ray  for  joy  ;  and  all  the  birds 
Threw  into  the  intoxicating  air  their  songs, 
All  soul.    The  reiy  archings  of  the  grore. 
Clad  in  cathedral  ffloom  from  age  to  ace. 
Lightened  with  linng  splendours ;  and  Uie  flowers. 
Tinged  with  new  hues  and  lorelier,  upsprung 
By  millions  in  the  grass,  that  rustled  now 
TogalM  of  Arabyl 

The  seasons  came 
In  bloom  or  blight,  in  glonr  or  in  shade ; 
The  shower  or  sunbeam  fell  or  glanced  as  pleased 
These  potent  eWes.    They  steered  the  giant  cloud 
Through  hearen  at  will,  and  with  the  meteor  flash 
Came  down  in  death  or  sport ;  ay,  when  the  storm 
Shook  the  old  woods,  they  rode,  on  rainbow  wings. 
The  tempest ;  and,  anon,  they  reined  its  rage 
In  its  fierce  mid  career.    But  ye  hare  flown. 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fathers  I — flown 
Before  the  wand  of  Science,  and  the  hearths 
Of  Deron,  as  lags  thne  disenchanted  year. 
Are  passionless  and  silent! 

Ltmgtjfne. 
[By  Dalta-D.  M.  Mofr.] 

Langiyne  1 — how  doth  tlie  word  come  back 

With  magic  meaning  to  the  heart. 

As  memory  roams  the  sunny  track. 

From  which  hope's  dreams  were  loath  to  part ! 

No  joy  like  by-past  joy  appears ; 

For  what  is  gone  we  fret  and  pine. 

Were  life  qran  out  a  thousand  years, 

It  eosld  not  match  Langsyne  1 

Langsjrne ! — the  days  of  childhood  warm, 
WImdi,  tottering  by  a  mother's  knee. 
Each  sight  and  sound  had  power  to  charm. 
And  ho^  was  high,  and  thought  was  firee. 
Langsyne  I — ^the  merry  schoolboy  days^ 
How  sweetly  then  life's  sun  did  shine ! 
Oh  I  for  the  glorious  pranks  and  pliyib 


LangMyne  I — yes,  in  the  sound  I  hear 
The  rustling  of  the  summer  grore ; 
And  Tiew  those  angel  features  near 
Which  first  awoke  the  heart  to  lore. 
How  sweet  it  is  in  pensire  mood. 
At  windless  midniffht  to  redine, 
And  fill  the  mentiJ  solitude 
With  spectres  from  Langsyne  I 

Lanssyne  I — ah,  where  are  they  who  shared 
With  us  its  pleasures  bright  and  blithe  t 
Kindly  with  some  hath  fortune  fared ; 
And  some  hare  bowed  beneath  the  scythe 
Of  death ;  while  others  scattered  £ur 
O'er  foreign  lands  at  fate  repine^ 
Oft  wandering  forth,  'neath  twilight's  star, 
To  muse  on  dear  LMigsynel 

Langsyne ! — the  heart  can  nerer  be 
Agam  so  full  of  guileless  truth ; 
Limgsyne  I — the  eyes  no  more  shall  see. 
Ah  nol  the  rainbow  hopes  of  youth. 
Langsyne  I — ^with  thee  resides  a  spell 
To  raise  the  spirit,  and  refine. 
Farewell ! — there  can  be  no  farewell 
To  thee,  lored,  lost  Langsyne  I 

Com  Wappjf, 
[Bythsismflk] 


[Cam  Wappj  wss  the  atU'Ooutmnd  pet  nsme  of  sa  Iniuit 
son  of  the  poet,  amtohcd  sway  after  a  rery  brief  tllnwi] 

And  hast  thou  sought  thy  hearenly  home. 

Our  fond,  dear  boy — 
The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come. 

Where  life  is  joy  1 
Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  suirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth ; 
Eren  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  death, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell. 

As  closed  thine  eye ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  ma^  not  tell 

When  thou  didst  die ; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee^ 
Siffhs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
Of  our  unfathomed  agony, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Thou  wert  a  rision  of  delight 

To  bless  us  ffiren ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  hearen : 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Eren  less  thine  own  self  than  a  part 
Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 

Casa  Wappy  1 

Thy  bright  brief  day  knew  no  decline, 

'Twas  cloudless  joy ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine, 

Belored  bor  1 
This  mom  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay, 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay, 
And  e'er  a  third  shone,  clay  was  day, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride^ 

Earth's  undefiled ; 
Could  lore  hare  sared,  thou  hadst  not  died. 

Our  dear,  sweeichildl 
Humbly  we  bow  toYate's  decree ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 
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Do  what  I  may,  go  where  I  will. 

Thou  meet'st  my  tight ; 
Theie  doet  then  glide  baoie  me  ttiU^ 

A  form  of  light! 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  my  cheek — 
I  eee  thee  emile,  I  hear  thee  speak— 
Till  oh!  my  heart  is  like  to  brMO^ 

Caia  Wappy! 

Methinks  thoa  smil'st  before  me  now^ 

With  glance  of  stealth; 
The  hair  thrown  back  from  thy  full  bmr 

In  buoyant  health : 
I  see  thine  ores'  deep  Tiolet  light. 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  camationwl  bri^t. 
Thy  clasping  anns  so  round  and  white, 

Casa  Wappy! 


The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall. 

Thy  bat,  thy  bow, 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet,  dub  and  ball; 

But  where  art  thou  t 
A  comer  holds  thine  empty  chair. 
Thy  pli^ythings  idly  scattoed  thcve^ 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair, 

Casa  Wi^pyl 

Eyen  to  the  last  thy  ereiy  word~- 

To  glad,  to  grieTe-— 
Was  sweet  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  summer^s  ere ; 
In  outward  beauty  undecayed. 
Death  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade. 
And  like  the  rainbow  thou  didst  £^e, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

We  mourn  for  thee  when  blind  blank  night 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  mom's  first  light 

Reddens  the  hills : 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
All,  to  the  wall-flower  and  wild  pea. 
Are  changed — ^we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 

Casa  Wappy! 

And  though,  perchance^  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth. 
It  doth  not  own,  whate'er  may  seem. 

An  inward  birth : 
We  misH  thy  small  step  on  the  stair ; 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  erening  prayer! 
All  day  we  miss  thee,  evenrwhere, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go, 

In  life's  spring  bloom, 
Down  to  the  appointed  house  below. 

The  silent  tomb. 
But  now  the  green  leares  of  the  tree^ 
The  cuckoo  and  '  the  busy  bee,' 
Retum — ^but  with  them  1>ring  not  thee^ 

Casa  Wappy! 

'TIS  so ;  but  can  it  be  (while  flowen 

Revire  a^in) — 
Han's  doom,  m  death  that  we  and  oun 

For  aye  remain  t 
Oh  I  can  it  be,  that  o'er  the  grare 
The  grass  renewed,  should  yearly  waye^ 
Yet  Ood  foiget  our  child  to  sare  I— 

Casa  Wappy! 

It  cannot  be :  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die. 
Life  were  a  mockei^.  Thought  were  wo, 

And  Troth  a  he ; 
Hearen  were  a  coinage  tflHhe  brain. 
Religion  frenzy.  Virtue  Tain, 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 

"      Wappy  I 


Then  be  to  us,  O  dear,  loet  diUdt 

With  beam  of  loys^ 
A  star,  death's  uncongenial  wild 

Smiling  abore ; 
Soon,  soon  Uiy  little  feet  haye  trad 
The  skyward  path,  the  seraphls  road. 
That  led  thee  back  from  man  to  Ood, 

Casa  Wappjl 

Tet  'til  sweet  balm  to  oar  despair. 

Fond,  fiurest  boy. 
That  hearen  is  God's,  and  tlioa  aii  ih«% 

With  him  in  joy: 
There  past  are  des^  and  all  its  wms^ 
There  beauty's  stream  for  erer  flows. 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knowa, 

Wappy! 


Farewell,  then — for  a  while^  ftiewal^ 

Pride  of  my  heart! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell. 

Thus  torn  M>art : 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee ; 
And,  dark  howe'er  lifo^  ni^t  may  be^ 
Beyond  the  graye  111  meet  with  thes^ 

Casa  Wappy! 

Ten  Team  Ago, 

[97  Alsrio  A.  WtMaJ} 

That  time  is  pest. 
And  an  Ita  seUng  Jojs  are  now  no  mare. 
And  aU  its  dlny  rapfcnrea !    Notfortbii 
Faint  I,  nor  mounit  nor  murmur.    Otlicr  gIfiB 
BaTB  followed  for  such  kMa,  I  would  baiiafva^ 
Abundant  reoompanaai—  Wm'dmu9t^ 

Ten  years  ago,  ten  years  ago. 

Life  was  to  us  a  fairy  scene ; 
And  the  keen  blasts  of  worldly  wo 

Had  seared  not  then  its  pathway  grsen. 
Youth  and  its  thousand  dreams  were  oai% 

Feelings  we  ne'er  can  know  again ; 
Unwithered  hopes,  unwasted  powers, 

And  frames  unworn  by  mortal  pain ; 
Such  was  the  bright  ancl  genial  flow 
Of  life  with  us — ten  jreais  ago ! 

Time  has  not  blanched  a  single  hair 

That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  nofw; 
Nor  hath  the  cankering  touch  of  can 

Left  even  one  furrow  on  thy  brow. 
Thine  eyes  are  blue  as  when  we  met, 

In  lore's  deep  troth,  in  earlier  yean; 
Thy  cheek  of  rose  is  blooming  yet, 

Thou^  sometimes  stained  by  secret  t«li; 
But  where,  oh  !  where's  the  spiritls  glow. 
That  shone  through  all — ten  years  ago  I 

I,  too,  am  changed — I  scarce  know  wh^» 

Can  feel  each  flagging  pulse  decay ; 
And  youth  and  heuth,  and  yisions  hijg^ 

Melt  like  a  wreath  of  snow  away ; 
Time  cannot  sure  hare  wrouc ht  toe  ill ; 

Though  worn  in  this  world's  sickenxng  tkrifi^ 
In  soul  and  form,  I  linger  still 

In  the  first  summer  month  of  life ; 
Yet  journey  on  my  path  below. 
Oh  I  how  unlike— ten  years  ago  I 

But  look  not  thus  :  I  would  not  gif« 

The  wreck  of  hopes  that  thou  must  ikaii^ 
To  bid  those  joyous  hours  reriya 

When  all  around  me  seemed  eo  ^r« 
We'ye  wandered  on  in  sunny  weather. 

When  winds  were  low,  and  flowers  in  blooa, 
And  hand  in  hand  hare  kept  together. 

And  still  will  keep,  "mid  ttonn  and  ^mb; 
Endeared  by  ties  we  could  not  know 
When  life  was  yeoaf    Isn  jma  afol 
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Hm  forione  frowned  t    Her  frowiia  were  Tain, 

For  hearts  like  oun  she  could  not  chill ; 
Hare  friends  proTed  false  ?  Their  love  might  wane, 

But  oun  grew  fonder,  firmer  still. 
Twin  barks  on  this  world's  changing  ware. 

Steadfast  in  calms,  in  tempests  tried ; 
In  concert  still  our  fate  we'll  brare, 

Together  cleaTe  life's  fitful  tide ; 
Nor  mourn,  whaterer  winds  majr  blow, 
Youth's  izst  wild  dreams — ^ten  years  ago ! 

Have  we  not  knelt  beside  his  bed. 

And  watched  our  first-born  blossom  die  t 
Hoped,  till  the  shade  of  hope  had  fled. 

Then  wept  till  feeling's  fount  was  dry  I 
Was  it  not  sweet,  in  that  dark  hour, 

To  think,  'mid  mutual  tears  and  sighs, 
Oiir  bud  had  left  its  earthly  bower. 

And  bunt  to  bloom  in  Paradise  t 
What  to  the  thought  that  soothed  that  wo 
Were  heartless  joys — ten  yean  agot 


Tes,  it  is  sweet,  when  heaven  is  bright, 

To  share  its  sunny  beams  with  thee ; 
But  sweeter  far,  'mid  clouds  and  blight. 

To  hare  thee  near  to  weep  with  me. 
Tlien  dry  those  tears — ^though  something  changed 

From  what  we  were  in  earlier  vouth. 
Time,  that  hath  hopes  and  friends  estranged, 

Haih  left  us  lore  in  all  its  truth ; 
Sweet  feelings  we  would  not  forego 
For  life's  best  joys — ten  years  ago. 

Mjf  M9lka*$  Orate. 
[Bj  Thomas  Aiid.] 


0  rise  and  sit  in  soft  attire. 
Wait  but  to  know  my  soul's  desini 
I'd  call  thee  back  to  dars  of  strife. 
To  wrap  mr  soul  around  thy  life ! 
Ask  thou  this  heart  for  monument, 
And  mine  shall  be  a  laige  content. 

A  crown  of  brightest  stars  to  thee  1 
How  did  thy  spirit  wait  for  me, 
And  nurse  thy  waning  light,  in  faith 
That  I  would  stand  'twizt  thee  and  death; 
Then  tarry  on  thy  bowing  shore. 
Till  I  hare  asked  thy  sorrows  o*er. 

1  came  not — ^and  I  cry  to  save 

Thy  life  from  out  the  oblirious  gnre. 
One  daT ;  that  I  may  well  declare. 
How  I  hare  thought  of  all  thy  care. 
And  lore  thee  more  than  I  hare  done ; 
And  make  thy  day  with  gladness  run. 

I'd  tell  thee  where  my  youth  hath  been ; 
Of  perils  past — of  glories  seen : 
I'd  speak  of  all  my  youth  hatik  done — 
And  ask  of  things,  to  choose  and  shun ; 
And  smile  at  all  thy  needless  fears, 
But  bow  before  thy  ftolemn  tears. 

Come,  walk  with  me,  and  see  fair  earth. 
The  ways  of  men,  and  join  their  mirth  1 
Sleep  on — ^for  mirth  is  now  a  jest ; 
Nor  dare  I  call  thee  from  thy  rest ; 
Well  hast  thou  done  thy  worldly  task ; 
Thy  mouth  hath  nought  of  me  to  a^  I 

Men  wonder  till  I  pass  away — 
They  think  not  but  of  useless  day : 
Alas  I  for  age,  this  memoiyl 
But  I  hare  other  thoughts  of  thee ; 
And  I  would  wade  thy  dusty  grare. 
To  kiss  the  head  I  cannot  sare. 


0  life  and  power !  that  I  might  see 
Thy  risage  swelling  to  be  free  I 

Come  near,  0  burst  that  earthly  cloudf 
And  meet  my  risage  lowly  boirad. 
Alas  1 — in  oc»ded  stiffness  pent» 
Darkly  I  guess  thy  lineament. 

1  might  hare  liTed,  and  thou  on  earth. 
And  Deen  to  thee  like  stranger'i^  birth-^ 
Thou  feeble  thing  of  eld!  but  gone^ 

I  feel  as  in  the  world  alone. 

The  wind  that  lifts  the  streaming  tree    ■ 

The  skies  seem  cold,  and  new  to  me. 

I  feel  a  hand  untwist  the  chain. 

Of  mother's  love,  with  strange  cold  pain 

From  round  my  heart :  this  Dosom's  baroi 

And  less  than  wonted  life  is  there. 

O,  well  may  flow  these  tears  of  strife, 

O'er  broken  fountains  of  my  life ; 

Because  my  life  of  thee  was  part, 

And  decked  with  blood-drops  of  thy  heart  i 

I  was  the  channel  of  thy  lore. 

Where  more  than  half  thy  soul  did  more ; 

How  strange,  yet  just  o'er  me  thy  claim. 

Thou  aged  head  1  my  life  and  name. 

Because  I  know  there  is  not  one 
To  think  of  me  as  thou  hast  done 
From  mom  till  starlight,  year  by  year; 
From  me  thy  smile  repaid  thy  tear ; 
And  fears  for  me — and  no  reproof. 
When  once  I  dared  to  stand  aloo£ 

My  punishment— ihat  I  was  far 
"Wnen  God  unloosed  thy  weanr  star: 
My  name  was  in  thy  faintest  breath. 
And  I  was  in  thy  dream  of  death : 
And  well  I  know  what  raised  thy  head. 
When  came  the  mourner's  muffled  tread. 

Alas  I  I  cannot  tell  thee  now, 
I  could  not  come  to  bind  thT  brow : 
And  wealth  is  late,  nor  aught  I'tc  won. 
Were  worth  to  hear  thee  call  thy  son. 
In  that  dark  hour  when  bands  remore. 
And  none  are  named  but  names  of  lore. 

Alas  for  me  1  that  hour  is  old. 

My  hands,  for  this,  shall  miss  their  hold : 

For  thee — ^no  spring,  nor  silrer  rain 

Unbutton  thy  dark  grare  again. 

No  sparrow  on  the  sunny  thatch 

Shall  chirp  for  thee  her  lonely  watch. 

Yet,  sweet  thy  rest  from  mortal  strife^ 
And  cruel  cares  that  spanned  thy  life ! 
Turn  to  thy  Ood — and  blame  thy  son— 
To  gire  thee  more  than  I  hare  done. 
Thou  God,  with  joy  beyond  all  yean^ 
Fill  high  the  channals  of  her  tean. 

Tliott  carest  not  now  for  soft  attire. 
Yet  wilt  thou  hear  my  last  desire ; 
For  earth  I  dare  not  ml  thee  more ; 
But  speak  from  off  thy  awful  shore— 
0  ask  this  heart  for  monument. 
And  mine  shall  be  a  laige  content. 

Th€  Death  of  the  Warrior  King. 
[By  Oharlss  Swaln.^ 

There  are  noble  heads  bowed  down  and  pale^ 

Deep  sounds  of  wo  arise. 
And  tears  flow  frtst  around  the  couch 

Where  a  wounded  warrior  lies ; 
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The  hue  of  death  is  gathering  duk 

Upon  his  lofty  brow. 
And  the  ann  of  might  and  nJoar  feUiy 

Weak  as  an  infant's  now. 

I  saw  him  'mid  the  battling  hosts, 

Like  a  bright  and  leading  star. 
Where  banner,  helm,  and  falchion  gUamedy 

And  flew  the  bolts  of  war. 
When,  in  his  plenitude  of  power 

He  trod  the  Holy  Land, 
I  saw  the  routed  Saracens 

Flee  from  his  blood-dark  brand* 

I  saw  him  in  the  banquet  hour 

Forsake  the  festire  throng. 
To  seek  his  favourite  minstrel's  haonty 

And  giro  his  soul  to  song ; 
For  dearly  as  he  loTod  renown. 

He  loved  that  spell-wrought  stnun 
Which  bade  the  brave  of  perished  days 

Light  conquest's  torch  again. 

Thra  seemed  the  hard  to  cope  with  Time^ 

And  triumph  o'er  his  doom— 
Another  world  in  freshness  burst 

Oblivion's  mightjr  tomb! 
Again  the  hardy  Britons  rushed 

Like  lions  to  the  fight, 
While  horse  and  foot— helm,  shield,  and  laaoe, 

Swept  by  his  visioned  sight  1 

Bat  battle  shout  and  waving  plume, 

The  drum's  heart-stirring  beat. 
The  glittering  pomp  of  prosperous  war^ 

The  rush  of  million  feet, 
The  magic  of  the  minstrel's  song, 

Whi£  told  of  victories  o'er. 
Are  siffhts  and  sounds  the  dying  king 

ShaU  see — shall  hear  no  more  1 

It  was  the  hour  of  deep  midnight, 

In  the  dim  and  quiet  sky. 
When,  with  sable  cloak  and  'broidered  pall, 

A  funeral  train  swept  bv ; 
Dull  and  sad  fell  the  torches'  glaze 

On  many  a  stately  crest — 
They  bore  the  noble  warrior  king 

To  his  last  dark  home  of  rest. 


The  OoMfiti  Skip^ 

[By  T.  K.  Bsrvsy.] 

Morn  on  the  waters  I  and,  purple  and  bright. 

Bursts  on  the  billows  the  flunhmg  of  light ; 

O'er  the  glad  waves,  like  a  child  of  the  sun. 

See  the  tall  vessel  goes  gallantly  on ; 

Full  to  the  breeze  the  unbosoms  her  sail. 

And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope,  in  the  gale ; 

The  winds  come  around  her,  in  murmur  and  song, 

And  the  sunes  rejoice  as  ther  bear  her  along : 

See !  she  looks  up  to  the  golden-edged  clouds. 

And  the  sailor  sings  gaily  aloft  in  the  shrouds: 

Onwsffd  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray. 

Over  the  waters— away,  and  awayl 

Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth,  ere  they  pariii 

Passing  away,  like  a  dream  of  the  heut  1 

Who— as  the  beaittiftil  pageant  sweeps  by. 

Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high^ 

Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  aud  ^low. 

Oh  1  there  be  hearts  that  are  breakmg  below! 

Night  on  the  waves! — and  the  moon  is  on  high. 
Hung,  like  a  cem,  on  the  brow  of  the  sky, 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might, 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  her,  to  light ! 


Look  to  the  waters  I — aslee}^  on  their  breast^ 
Seems  not  the  ship  like  an  island  of  rest  I 
Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  main. 
Like  a  heart-cherished  home  on  some  desolate  plain  I 
Who— «s  she  smiles  in  the  silrery  light, 
Spresding  her  wings  on  the  bosom  of  ni^t, 
^one  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  in  the  uy, 
A  phantom  of  beauty — could  deem  with  a  si^ 
That  so  lovely  a  thing  is  the  mansion  of  sin. 
And  that  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bunting  within  t 
Who,  as  he  watches  her  silently  gliding. 
Remembers  that  wave  after  wave  is  diriding 
Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever. 
Hearts  which  are  parted  and  broken  for  ever! 
Or  deems  that  he  watches,  afloat  on  the  wave. 
The  deathbed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirit's  gravel 


Tis  thus  with  our  life,  while  it  passes  along^ 

Like  a  vessel  at  sea,  amidst  sunshine  and  song! 

OailT  we  glide,  in  the  gase  of  the  world. 

With  streamem  afloat,  and  with  canvass  unfurled ; 

All  gladness  and  glory,  to  wandering  eyes. 

Yet  chartered  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  sighs : 

Fading  and  false  is  the  aspect  it  wean. 

As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  iust  to  cover  oior  tears ; 

And  the  withering  thouj^ta  whidi  the  world  eamwt 

know, 
Like  heart-broken  exiles,  lie  buraing  below ; 
Whihit  the  vessel  drives  on  to  that  deeolate  shore, 
Where  ihid  dreams  of  our  childhood  an  vanished  sad 

o'er. 


[By  W.  Beekford,  author  of '  Tathsk.*] 

Like  the  low  murmur  of  the  secret  stream, 
Whidi  tlirough  dark  alders  winds  its  ahaded  my, 

Mysuppliant  voice  is  heard :  Ah!  do  not  deem 
That  on  vun  toys  I  throw  my  houis  away. 


In  the  recesses  of  the  forest  vale. 
On  the  wild  mountain,  on  the  verdant  aod. 

Where  the  fresh  breexes  of  the  mom  prevail, 
I  wander  lonely,  communing  with  God. 

When  the  fSunt  sickness  of  a  wounded  heaii 
Creeps  in  cold  shndderings  through  my  nnking 
frame, 

I  turn  to  thee-^that  holy  peace  impart, 
Which  soothes  the  invokers  of  thy  awful  name! 

0  all-pervadinff  Spirit  1  sacred  beam  I 
Parent  of  life  and  light  1  Eternal  Power  1 

Grant  me  through  obvious  clouds  one  transient  glesm 
Of  thy  bright  essence  in  my  dying  hour! 


Somut  written  on  the  Bwrioil-gromd  qfkit  Aneeiton. 
[9y  Welter  Patenoo.3 

Never,  0  never  on  this  sacred  ground 
Can  I  let  fall  my  epre,  but  it  will  gase^ 
As  if  no  power  agam  its  beam  could  raises 

To  look  on  aught  above,  or  all  around ; 

And  aye  upon  the  greenest,  oldest  mound. 
That  lies  on  those  who  lived  in  eariiest  daya^ 
To  me  the  most  unknown,  it  most  delays, 

With  strongest  spell  of  strann  enchantment  booad. 

Sure  not  for  those  whom  I  did  never  know 
Can  I  let  fitll  so  big  and  sad  a  tear. 

No,  tis  the  foretaste  of  a  fliture  wo ; 
The  oldest  grave  receives  the  soonest  bier: 

It  is  not  for  the  dead  my  tears  do  flow. 
But  for  the  living  that  must  soon  lie  hers. 
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Ode  <m  the  Dule  of  WeOingUmt  1814, 

[By  John  Wttaon  dokv.] 

Victor  of  Aanave's  orient  plaiii, 
Victor  of  all  the  fieldA  of  Spain, 
Victor  of  France'8  despot  reign, 

Thy  ta«k  of  glory  done  I 
Welcome!  from  dangers  greatly  dared ; 
From  triumphs  with  the  TanqaiBhed  shared  J 
From  nations  sared,  and  nations  spared; 

Unoonquered  Wellington  I 

Unoonquered !  yet  thy  honours  claim 
A  nobler  than  a  conqueror's  name : 
At  the  red  wreaths  of  guilty  fame 

Thy  generous  soul  had  blushed ; 
The  blw)d — ^the  tears  the  world  has  shed** 
The  throngs  of  mourners — spiles  of  dead— 
The  grief— the  guilt — ^are  on  his  head, 

The  tyrant  thou  hast  crushed. 

Thine  wan  the  sword  which  Justioe  drawi ; 
Thine  was  the  pure  and  generous  caose^ 
Of  holy  rites  and  human  laws, 

The  impious  thrall  to  burst ; 
And  thou  waitt  destined  for  thy  part! 
The  noblest  mind,  the  firmest  heart-^ 
Artless — ^but  in  the  warrior's  ar^-« 

And  in  that  art  the  first. 

And  we,  who  in  the  eastern  skiet 
Beheld  thy  sun  of  gloxr  rise,    , 
Still  follow  with  exultmg  eyes 

His  proud  meridian  height. 
Late,  on  thy  grateful  country's  breast. 
Late  may  that  sun  descend  to  rest, 
Beaming  through  all  the  golden  west 

The  memory  of  his  light. 

ITke  November  Fog  trf  LondoiLj 

[By  Henry  LnttieL] 

First,  at  the  dawn  of  lingering  day, 
It  rises  of  an  ashy  gray ; 
Then  deepening  with  a  sordid  stain 
Of  yellow,  like  a  lion's  mane. 
Vapour  importunate  and  dense, 
It  wars  at  once  with  erery  sense. 
The  ears  escape  not.    All  around 
Returns  a  dull  unwonted  sound. 
Loath  to  stand  still,  afraid  to  stir. 
The  chilled  and  puzzled  passenger. 
Oft  blundering  from  the  payement,  fails 
To  feel  his  way  along  the  rails ; 
Or  at  the  crossings,  in  the  roll 
Of  eyery  carriage  dreads  the  pole. 
Scarce  an  eclipse,  with  pall  so  dun. 
Blots  from  the  face  of  heayen  the  sun. 
But  soon  a  thicker,  darker  cloak 
Wraps  aU  the  town,  behold,  in  smoke. 
Which  steam-compelling  trade  disgorges 
From  all  her  furnaces  and  forges 
In  pitchy  clouds,  too  dense  to  rise. 
Descends  rejected  from  the  skies ; 
Till  fltrug^ling  day,  extinguished  quite, 
At  noon  gives  place  to  candle-light. 
0  Chemistry,  attractiye  maid. 
Descend,  in  pity,  to  our  aid : 
Come  with  tny  alKpenrading  gases, 
Thy  crucibles,  retorts,  and  glasses. 
Thy  fearful  energies  and  wonders. 
Thy  dazzling  lights  and  mimic  thunders ; 
Let  Carbon  m  thy  train  be  seen. 
Dark  Azote  and  fair  Oxygen, 
And  WoUaston  and  Dayy  guide 
The  car  that  bears  thee  at  thy  sidew 


If  any  power  can,  any  how, 
Abate  these  nuisances,  'tis  thou ; 
And  see,  to  aid  thee  in  the  blow. 
The  bill  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
O  join  (success  a  thing  of  course  is) 
Toy  heayenlpr  to  his  mortal  forces; 
Hake  all  chimneys  chew  the  cud 
Like  hungry  cows,  as  chimneys  should  I 
And  since  ^is  only  smoke  we  draw 
Within  our  lungs  at  common  law. 
Into  their  thirsty  tubes  be  sent 
Fresh  air,  by  act  of  parliament. 

In  this  period  many  translations  fhmi  dsMic  aod 
foreign  poets  haye  appeared,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  yersion  of  Dante  by  the  Rsy.  H.  F.  Cast 
— ^uniyersally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
felicitous  attempts  eyer  made  to  transfuse  the  spirit 
and  conceptions  of  a  great  poet  into  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  third  edition  of  this  translation  was  publi&ed 
in  1831.  Versions  of  Homer,  the  Georgics  of  Vir- 
gil, and  the  Oberon  of  the  German  poet  Wieland,  haye 
been  published  by  Wiluam  Sotbsbt,  whose  original 
poems  haye  already  been  noticed.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  haye  been  well  translated,  with  all  their 
quaint  drollery  and  sarcasm,  by  Ma  Mitchell,  late 
rellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  college,  Cambridge.  Lord 
Strangford  has  giyen  translations  fVom  the  Portu- 
guese poet  Camoens ;  and  Dr  John  Bowrino,  speci- 
mens of  Russifin,  Dutch,  ancient  Spanish,  Polish, 
Seryian,  and  Hungarian  poetry.  A  good  translation 
of  Tasso  has  been  giyen  by  J.  H.  Wiffen,  and  of 
Ariosto  by  Mr  Stewart  Robb.  Lord  Fram^u 
EoERTON,  Mr  Blackir,  and  others,  haye  translated 
the  Faust  of  Goetlie;  and  the  general  cultiyation  of 
the  German  language  in  England  has  led  to  the 
translation  of  yarious  imaginatiye  and  critical  Ger- 
man works  in  prose.  Mr  J.  G.  Lockhart'b  trans- 
lation of  Spanish  ballads  has  enriched  our  lyrical 
poetry  with  some  romantic  songs.  The  ballads  of 
Spain,  like  those  of  Scotland,  are  eminently  naHonal 
in  character  and  feeling,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
strong  passions  and  chiyalroua  imagination  of  her 
onoe  high-spirited  people. 


8C0TTIBH    POBTB. 
ROBERT  BUBKI. 

After  the  publication  of  Fergusson's  poemi,  in  a 
collected  shape,  in  1773,  there  was  an  intenral  of 
about  thirteen  years,  during  which  no  writer  of 
eminence  arose  In  Scotland  who  attempted  to  excel 
in  the  natiye  language  of  the  country.  The  in« 
tellectual  taste  of  the  capital  ran  strongly  in  &yoar 
of  metaphysical  and  critical  studies ;  but  the  Doric 
muse  was  still  heard  in  the  rural  diatricts  linked  to 
some  popular  air,  some  local  occurrence  or  fayourite 
spot,  and  was  much  cherished  by  the  lower  and 
middling  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  rammer 
of  1786,  Robert  Burns,  the  Shakspeare  of  Scot- 
land, issued  his  first  yolume  from  the  obscure 
press  df  Kilmarnock,  and  its  influence  was  imme- 
diately felt,  and  is  still  operating  on  the  whole  ima« 
ginatiye  literature  of  the  kingidom.*     Bums  was 


*  Hie  edition  ooiubtod  of  000  copies.  A  seoond  was  pub- 
liahed  in  Edinburgh  in  April  1787,  no  leas  tb&n  SBOO  copies 
being  eubacribed  for  by  ISOO  indivldualfl.  After  his  unexam- 
pled popularity  in  Edinburgh,  Burnt  took  the  farm  of  ElUs* 
land,  near  Dumfries,  married  hia  *  bonny  Jean,'  and  entered 
upon  his  new  occupation  at  Whitsunday  1788.  He  had  obtained 
an  i^n><^'™0°^  **  *°  exciseman,  but  the  duties  of  this  offloe, 
and  his  own  oonvivial  habits,  interfered  with  his  management 
of  the  farm,  and  be  was  glad  to  abandon  It  In  1791  he  removed 
to  the  town  of  Dumfries,  subaistiag  entirely  on  his  situation  in 
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no*  for  a  Kriei  of  Ulei  like  ran  d'  Shanla; 
(with  the  el«g7  on  Cmpiain  Mutthew  Ileti- 
ODC  of  the  Dioit  higlily  fliiiihed  and  moil 
M  of  bil  works)  WW  produuid  in  hii  happy 

loe  at  EUUUnd.    Abuve  two  huoilred  witgi 


iorenr,  thrown  off  hj  Barni  in  hi*  latter 
uid  thej  emhraced  pciutry  uf  all  kitiili.     Mr 

baoune  a  writer  nf  lyrict,  na  lie  infonna  his 
I,  that  he  miglit  (.-xprtaa  what  laatie  ammyini 
■elC  Bntni  hwl  little  or  no  tn'hnical  knuw- 
f  TDiuic.    WhateTer  pleaiure  he  derived  from 

the  reiultof  persoDU  auuciBtiuim-^lhc  wnrda 
eh  ain  were  adapted,  or  the  Incaltty  with 
Ihey  were  connected.  Hi»  whi.U;  aoiiU  how- 
'■a  full  of  the  Qneat  harmony.  ^  quick  and 
were  hii  sympathies  that  he  waa  eiuily  atiirrd 
rleal  melody  by  whatever  waa  guud  aiid  heaU' 
I  natnre.  Not  a  bird  lang  in  a  bnih,  nor  a 
lanced  in  the  aon,  bat  it  wai  eloquenvs  and 
to  hii  ear.  He  fell  \o  love  with  every  fine 
(kce  he  aaw;  and  thui  kindled  up.  hia  fbvl- 
ok  the  ihape  of  aong,  uid  thu  words  feU  u 
Ij  into  tluir  places  a*  if  prompted  by  tlie 
lerfect  knowled^  of  mosic.  The  inwiinl 
needed  no  artificial  accompaniment  An 
t  at  a  longer  poem  would  hare  ehilled  liis 
I  but  a  son^t  emlxidyiDK  some  one  leading 
one  bunt  of  passion,  love,  piitriotism.  or 
r,  was  exactly  suited  to  the  impulsive  nature 
w'a  Renius,  and  tu  hia  aituatioo  and  cinnim- 
.     Ilia  commnnd  of  langu:igc  and  imagery, 

the  moat  appropriate,  muiicsl,  an<l  ^rarefiil. 
p«alcr  marvel  than  the  treutinna  it  a  Ilnmlvl 
art  The  Scottish  poet,  however,  knew  many 
1— BtiU  more  ohl  baJlaiU;  and  a  few  bara  uf 
sic,  or  a  line  of  tlie  wunla,  ■ervi.'d  aa  a  kcy- 

hli  suneative  fancy.    He  improved  nearly 

touched.  The  arch  humour,  gaieiy,  sim- 
and  genuine  feeling  of  hia  original  aont;a, 
I  ttit  as  long  aa  'rivers  roll  and  woods  are 
lliey  breathe  the  naturul  eharactcr  mid 
f  the  country,  and  must  be  coend  with  it  in 
ee.  Wherever  the  words  are  ulmnted,  a  pic- 
pmenled  to  the  raindj  and  whether  the  tone 
atire  and  sad,  or  joyoua  and  eicitiiit;>  one 


overpowering  feeling  takes 


of  the  Ima- 


The  suaceptihility  of  the  poet  inspired 
him  with  real  emotions  and  paaaion,  and  his  genius 
reproduced  them  with  the  glowing  warmth  and 
truth  of  nature. 

'  Tsm  o'  Sbanter*  Is  nauallj  canddered  to  ba 
Bnms's  maaterpiece:  it  was  to  considered  t>y  him- 
at'lf,  and  the  judgment  has  been  conflrmed  by  Camp- 
t>ull.  Wilson,  Montgomer7,  and  almost  every  critic 
It  displays  more  varioua  powers  tlian  any  of  his 
other  productions,  beginning  with  low  comic  humour 
and  Bacchanalian  revelry  (the  dramatic  scene  at  the 
commencement  is  unique  even  in  Duma),  and  rang- 
ing  tlutmgh  the  various  styles  of  the  descriptive, 
the  terKble,  the  iopematural,  and  the  tudicrotu. 
The  originalitj'  of  aome  of  the  phrases  and  sentl- 


the  felidly  of  wniie  of  the  similes,  and  the  etaalle 
force  and  ■pringineis  of  the  versi&ration,  must  also  ' 
be  considered  aa  aiding  in  the  etTcct  The  poem 
reada  aa  if  it  were  composed  in  one  transport  of  in- 
spiration, before  the  bard  had  tinte  to  cool  or  to 
slacken  in  his  fervour)  and  such  we  know  was 
actunlly  the  case.  Next  to  this  inimitabla  '  taie  ik 
truth'  in  originality,  and  in  happy  grouping  of 
iniages,  both  fkmilisa  and  awfaU  wg  should  be  dis- 
poaed  to  rank  the  Addrtu  to  lilt  Dtil.  The  poet 
adupted  the  common  superatiliona  of  the  peaaantry 
as  til  the  attributes  of  Satan  \  but  though  hia  Addres* 
is  mainly  ludicrous,  he  intersperses  passages  of  the 
highest  beauty,  and  blends  a,  feeling  of  tendemess 
and  compunction  with  his  objurgation  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  effect  of  contraat  waa  never  more  happily 
displayed  tlinii  in  the  conception  uf  auuh  a  being 
straying  in  lunely  glena  and  rustling  among  trees — 
in  the  familiarity  of  sly  humuur  witii  which  the  . 
poet  lectures  so  awful  and  mysterious  a  personage 
(who  liai),  OS  he  saya.  almoat  overturned  the  infant 
wiirlel,  and  ruined  all);  and  in  that  atningc  and  in-  , 
iniitiibic  outbreak  of  sympathy  in  which  a  hope  it 
cxpresHcd  fur  the  aalration,  and  pity  tor  the  fate, 
even  of  bntan  himself — 

But  fare  yoQ  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben  ! 

Uh  1  wad  ye  lak  a  tbougbt  and  men*  I  i 

Ys  aiblina  micht— 1  dinna  ken- 
Still  hat  a  stake  ;  ' 

Tm  wae  to  think  itpo'  yon  den,  1 

Even  for  your  sake  I  I 

The  Jollg  Btggari  is  another  atrikingly  original 
production.     It  is  the  moat  dramalic  of  his  works, 
and  tlic  charuoten  are  all  finely  sustained.    Of  the 
fuller's  Salurilay  Night,  the  ^iluuntain  Daisy,  or  the 
Mouse's  Kest,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any     ; 
eulogy.   In  these  Burns  is  seen  In  his  fairest  colour*    i 
— nut  witli  all  hia  strength,  but  in  hia  happiest  and     '. 
moat  heartfelt  inspiration— his  brightest  sunshine    ' 
and  his  lendercit  teara.    The  workmaiiahip  uf  these    ', 
leading  poems  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  materials. 
The  peculiar  dialei't  of  Burns  biing  a  coinpraite  of     ' 
Scotch  and  English,  which  he  varied  at  will  (the     ' 
Scotch  being  generally  rcaerveil  for  the  comic  and 
tender,  and  the  Engtiah  for  the  serious  and  lofty),     ' 
his  diction  is  remarkably  rich  and  copious.  So  poet     i 
is  mure  picturesque  in  expression.     This  waa  the     I 
result  equally  of  accurate  utiservaticin,  careful  atudy,     ! 
and  strung  feeling.    His  energy  and  truth  stamp  the     I 
highest  value  on  hia  writings.     He  is  as  lilei^  a* 
Cowpcr.    The  banks  of  the  l>oan  are  described  as 
ruithfully  as  thoso  of  the  Ouse;  and  hia  views  of 
hunuin  life  and  manners  are  as  real  and  as  finely 
moralised.    Hia  ranga  of  aabjecta,  however,  was 
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infinitely  more  (liveraiflcd,  including  a  varied  and 
romantic  landscape,  the  ciutoiua  and  superstitions 
of  his  country,  the  delights  of  g^xxl  fellowship  and 
boon  society,  the  aspirations  of  youthful  ambition, 
and,  above  all,  the  emotions  of  love,  which  he  de- 
picted with  such  mingled  fervour  and  delicacy. 
This  ecstacy  of  passion  was  unknown  to  the  author 
of  the  Task.  Nor  could  the  latter  have  conceived 
anything  so  tnily  poetical  as  the  image  of  Coila, 
the  tutelar  genius  and  inspirer  of  the  })ea8ant  youth 
in  his  day-built  hut,  where  his  heart  and  fancy 
overflowed  with  love  and  poetry.  Cowper  read  and 
appreciated  Burns,  and  we  can  picture  his  astonish- 
ment and  delight  on  perusing  such  strains  as  Coila*s 
address: — 

'  With  future  hope  I  ofl  would  gaze 

Fond  on  thy  little  early  way», 

Thy  rudely  carolled,  chiming  phrase, 

In  uncouth  rhymes. 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artlcM  lays, 

Of  other  times. 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  M>unding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dai>hing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  north  hiN  floecv  Htore 

Drove  thnm^h  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  vi.'Vigc  hoar 

Strike  thy  young  eye. 

Or  when  the  deep  green -man  tied  earth 
Warm  chcriHhed  every  flowret*H  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  bound  less  love. 

Wlien  ripened  fields  and  azure  skies, 
Called  forth  the  refti>er8*  ruHtling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys, 

And  lonely  Htalk, 
To  vent  thy  boKom'H  swelling  rise 

In  pennivc  walk. 

"When  vouthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong, 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  norve>  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue. 

The  adored  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  Kong, 

To  soothe  thy  llanie. 

I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  de\ioub  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray, 

liy  f  aNsion  driven  ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  Iloaven. 

I  taught  thy  maimers-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends ; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains. 

Become  thy  friends. 

Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show. 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow ; 
Or  wake  the  bojtom-melting  throe, 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  firay,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

Yet,  all  beneath  the  unrivalled  rose, 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

Though  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

I  lis  anny  shade, 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows 

Adowu  the  glado.  j 


Then  never  murmur  nor  repine  ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine, 

Nor  king's  regard. 
Can  gire  a  bliss  o*ennatching  thine^ 

A  rustic  bard. 

To  give  my  counsels  all  in  <m»— 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fta  ; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  man. 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust,  the  univenal  plan 

Will  aU  protect. 

And  wear  thou  this' — she  solemn  nid. 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head : 
The  polished  leaves,  and  berries  red. 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thougnt,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 

Bums  never  could  have  improved  upon  the  pMC 
and  tenderness  of  this  romantic  vxaion — the  fineit 
revelation  ever  made  of  the  hope  and  ambition  oft 
youthful  poet  Greater  strength,  however,  he  on- 
doubtedly  acquired  with  the  experience  of  maohuoi 
His  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  and  Bnice*s  Address,  are  the 
result  of  matured  powers ;  and  his  songs  evince  a 
conscious  mastery  of  the  art  and  materials  of  con- 
position.  Ills  Vision  of  Liberty  at  Lincluden  b  a 
great  and  splendid  fragment  The  reflective  spirit 
evinced  in  his  early  epistles  is  found,  in  his  Jjne* 
Written  in  Friars'  Carse  Hermitage,  to  have  settled 
into  a  deep  vein  of  moral  philosophy,  cleitr  and 
true  as  the  lines  of  Swift,  and  infurmed  with  a 
higher  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Bums  abn* 
lately  fails  in  any  kind  of  comptisition,  exa-pt  inhii 
epigrams;  these  are  coarse  without  being  pointed 
or  entertaining.  Nature,  which  had  lavished  on  him 
such  powers  of  humour,  denied  him  wit 

In  reviewing  the  intellectual  career  of  the  poei 
his  correspondence  must  not  be  overlooked.  Ha 
prose  style  was  more  ambitious  than  tliat  of  hii 
poetry.  In  the  latter  he  followed  the  dictates  d 
nature,  warm  from  the  heart  whereaa  in  liis  kttoi 
he  aimed  at  being  sentimental,  peculiar,  and  strikiai; 
and  simplicity  was  sometimes  sacrificed  for  eflscL 
As  Johnson  considered  conversation  to  be  an  intd- 
lectual  arena,  wlierein  every  num  waa  bound  to  4o 
his  best  Burns  seems  to  luive  regardeil  letter-writiiif 
in  much  the  same  light,  and  to  have  conritlered  it 
necessary  at  times  to  dispky  all  his  acquisitiooi  to 
anmsc,  gratify,  or  astonish  his  patronising  conv- 
spondents.  Considerable  deductions  must  therx,=&iit, 
be  made  from  his  published  correspondence,  whethtf 
regarded  as  an  index  to  his  feelmga  and  sitoatioa. 
or  as  models  of  the  epistolary  style.  In  smbj^tU  be 
adapted  himself  too  much  to  the  character  aud  tartta 
of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  and  in  sfv/e,  he  wai 
led  away  by  a  love  of  display.  A  tinge  ik  pedantry 
and  assumption,  and  of  reckless  bravailo,  was  tbn 
at  times  suiwrinduccd  ufwn  the  manly  and  thmigU- 
ful  simplicity  of  his  natural  character,  which  sits  as 
awkwardly  upon  it  as  the  intrusion  of  Jow  or 
Daiiiui    into    the  rural  songs  of  Allan  lUsDtaj* 

*  The  scraps  of  French  In  his  letters  to  I>r  Mom.  Vn 
Riddi'U.  &c.  have  an  unpleasant  eflevt.  *  If  h«  had  an  iSbctar 
lion  In  anything/  »>■»  Dugald  Stewart,  *  it  waa  in  intf«tdiicta 
occaAionally  [in  conversation]  a  word  or  phraae  ttvn  tktf 
language.*  Campbell  makoa  a  aimnar  ■Utement.  and  nUm 
tho  following  anecdote :— *  One  of  hia  friend*,  who  nnM  Ub 
into  the  company  of  a  Fmirh  lady,  remarked,  with  wrfiiM. 
that  he  attempted  to  convene  »ith  her  in  her  o<»n  umpf- 
Their  French,  liowevcT.  was  mutually  unintclluibie.  A«  <tf 
aa  Bumi»  could  make  himwlf  und«rstoiid,  he  ualvttw^ 
offended  the  foreign  ladj.    lie  masnt  to  tcU  bcr  that  the  ««ia 
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[From  Bvm^  FpuUeM.'} 

We^  sing  auld  Coila't  plains  and  fells, 
Her  moon  led-brown  wi'  heather  bells, 
Her  banks  and  braes,  her  dens  and  deUs^ 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bore  the  gree,  as  storj  tells, 

Fntb  southron  billies. 

At  Wallace*  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood  1 
Oft  hare  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

Bj  Wallace'  side, 
Still  pgessing  onward,  red-wat  shod. 

Or  glorious  died  I 

Oh  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  and  woods. 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds. 
And  jinkin'  hares  in  amorous  whids. 

Their  lores  enjoy, 
While  through  the  braes  the  cushat  croodi 

With  wailfu*  ciy  I 

Eren  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me 
When  winds  rare  through  the  naked  tree; 
Oir  frosts  on  hiUs  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoanr  gray : 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild  furious  flee^ 

Darkening  the  day  1 

Oh  nature  I  a'  thy  shows  and  forms 
To  feeling,  pensire  hearts  hae  charms  I 
Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi'  life  and  light. 
Or 'winter  howls  in  gusty  storms 

The  lang,  dark  night! 

The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  himsel  he  learned  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander, 

And  no  think  lang ; 
Oh  sweet,  to  stray  and  pennire  ponder 

A  heart>felt  sang  1 

Then  £krewell  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs, 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows  f 
Henceforth  I'll  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistling  thrang, 
And  teach  the  lanely  heights  and  howes 

My  rustic  sang. 

Ill  wander  on,  with  tentleM  heed 
How  never-halting  momentif  speed, 
TiU  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
111  lay  me  with  the  inglorious  dead. 

Forgot  and  gone! 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  1 

Just  now  we're  living  sound  and  hale. 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail. 

Heave  care  o'er  side  t 
And  large  before  enjoynient'ti  gale, 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand. 
Is  a'  enchanted  fairy  land, 
Where  pleaMure  is  the  magic  wand. 

That,  wielded  right, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

Dance  by  fu'  light. 

The  magic  wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For,  ance  that  five-and-forty*8  speeled. 
See,  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

Wi'  wrinkled  face, 
CoDiM  hostin',  hirplin'  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  craepin'  pace. 


When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  doamu^ 
Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin'^; 
And  fareweel  cheerfu'  tankards  foamin'. 

And  social  noise ; 
And  fareweel  dear,  deluding  woman  I 

Thejoy  of  joyt! 

Oh  Life !  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning. 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning! 
Cold-pausing  caution's  lesson  sooming^ 

We  firisk  away, 
like  schoolboys,  at  the  expected  wamiog, 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near. 

Among  the  leaves! 
And  though  the  pun^  wound  ippmtf 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

To  a  MotaUain  Dmn/t 
On  tnrnlnf  one  down  with  the  plough  in.  Aprfl  YI9L 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tinped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas !  it's  no  thy  neibor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weetl 

Wi'  speckled  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa*B  maun  shield: 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  dod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble*  field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spnasd. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies  1 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  flowret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  Hoiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  lucklcm  starred! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rafe,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  giren. 
Who  long  ¥rith  wants  and  woes  has  striTCB, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brinlt. 
Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruined,  AinkI 
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Eren  thoa  who  moum'tt  the  dusj's  fate. 
That  fate  is  thine— no  dittant  date ; 
Stem  Rttin*B  ploughshare  driree,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crashed  beneath  the  furrow's  weighty 

Shall  be  thj  doom. 

On  Captain  MaUkew  ffmdenm, 

who  hdd  the  patent  for  his  honours  tmmefltslriy 
from  Almighty  Ood. 

■  Shoold  the  poor  he  flattered  J'—Skalupmn, 
But  nowhis  ndiant  fxrane  is  nm. 


For  Matthew's  oonnewM  hrifht; 
Bis  Mral  WM  like  the  glorloas  sun, 
A  mstrhlfw  hsaTndy  light  I 

Oh  Death !  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody  t 

The  meikle  deril  wi*  a  woodie 

Haurl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie, 

O'er  hurcheon  hides, 
And  like  stock-fish  come  o'er  his  studdie 

Wi'  thy  auld  sides  1 

He's  gane !  he's  gane !  he's  frae  us  torn. 

The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  bom  1 

Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel'  shall  mourn 

By  wood  and  wild. 
Where,  haply,  Pity  strays  forlom, 

Frae  man  exiled  1 

Te  hills,  near  neibors  o'  the  stams. 
That  proudly  cock  jour  cresting  caimsl 
Ye  cliflSs,  the  haunts  of  sailine  jearos,i 

Where  echo  slumbers ! 
Come  join,  ye  Nature'ii  sturdiest  baims. 

My  wailing  numbers  I 

Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens! 
Ye  hazelly  shawn  and  briery  dens! 
Ye  bumies,  wimpling  down  your  gleni 

Wi'  toddlin^  din. 
Or  foaming  Strang,  wi'  hasty  stens, 

Frae  lin  to  linl 

Mourn,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lea ; 
Ye  stately  foxfflores  fair  to  see ; 
Ye  woodbines  hanging  bonnilie 

In  scented  bowers; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree, 

The  first  o'  flowers. 

At  dawn,  when  every  grassy  blade 

Droops  with  a  diamond  at  its  head. 

At  even,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed 

r  the  mstling  sale, 
Ye  maukins  whiddiu  through  &e  glade, 

Come  join  my  wail. 

Mourn,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood  ; 
Ye  grouKe  that  crap  the  heather  bud ; 
Ye  curlews  calling  through  a  clud ; 

Ye  whistling  plover ; 
And  mourn,  ye  whirring  paitnck  brood  I 

He's  gane  for  ever  I 

Moum,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals, 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels ; 
Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake ; 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

Rair  for  his  sake. 

Moum,  clamoring  craiks  at  close  o*  day, 
'Mang  fields  o*  flowering  clover  gay ; 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore, 
Tell  thae  far  worids  wha  lies  in  clay 

Wham  we  deplore. 


Ye  houlets,  frae  your  ivy  bower. 
In  some  auld  tree,  or  eldritch  tower. 
What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  grower 

Sets  up  her  horn. 
Wail  through  the  dres^  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrife  mom  I 

Oh,  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  plains! 
Oft  have  ye  heard  inr  canty  stnuns ; 
But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

But  tales  of  wot 
And  fime  my  een  the  drapping  xaina 

Maun  ever  flow. 

Moum,  s^ng,  thou  darling  of  the  jev, 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  ken  a  tear : 
Thou,  simmer,  while  each  comy  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head. 
Thy  gay,  green,  floweipr  tresses  shear 

For  him  that's  dead. 

■ 

Thou,  autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair. 
In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tear! 
Thou,  winter,  hurling  through  the  ur 

The  roaring  blast. 
Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we've  lost  I 

Moum  him,  thou  sun,  great  source  of  li^i  I 
Moum,  empress  of  the  silent  nisht! 
And  you,  ye  twinkling  stamies  bright, 

My  Matthew  moum  I 
For  through  your  orb  he's  ta'en  his  fli^t, 

Ne'er  to  return. 

Oh,  Henderson  1  the  man — the  brother  I 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  1 
And  hast  thou  crossed  that  unknown  nrtx^ 

Life's  dreary  bound  I 
Like  thee,  where  shall  we  find  another. 

The  worid  around  t 

Go  to  your  sculptured  tombs,  ye  great. 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o*  state ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait. 

Thou  man  of  worth  I 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth. 

[Songi,] 

MaqiAermm't  FarmeeB, 

Farewell,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong. 

The  wretch's  destinie  1 
Macpherson's  time  will  not  be  long 
On  yonder  gallows-tree. 
Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  played  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round. 
Below  the  gallows  tree. 

Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  t 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 
I've  dared  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  scom  him  yet  again ! 

Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands. 

And  bring  to  me  my  sword ; 
And  there's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 

But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 

I've  lived  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife ; 

I  die  by  treacherie ; 
It  bums  my  heart  I  must  depart 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Now  farewell  light — thou  sunshine  bright, 

And  all  b«ieath  the  sky ! 
Mi^  coward  shame  distain  his  name, 

Thib  wretch  that  dares  not  diel 
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Again  rejoicing  nature  seM 

Her  robe  aMiunie  its  renial  hues. 

Her  leafy  locks  ware  in  the  breese. 
All  fmhlj  steeped  in  morning  dews. 

In  rain  to  roe  the  cowslips  blaw, 
In  Tain  to  me  the  riolets  spring ; 

In  rain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 
The  maris  and  Uie  lintwhite  sing. 

The  meny  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  joj  the  tentie  seodHman  stalks ; 

Bat  life  to  me's  a  weaiy  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks* 

Hm  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry. 

The  statelj  swan  majestic  swims, 
And  ereiything  is  blessed  but  I. 

The  shepherd  steeks  his  fauldin^  slap. 
And  owie  the  moorland  whistles  shrill ; 

Wi*  wild,  unequal,  wandering  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewj  hill. 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blithe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flitterins  wings, 
A  wo-wom  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 

Come,  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl. 
And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree : 

Thy  eloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul. 
When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me  I 

A0F6ndKi$». 

r*  These  ezqaisitdy  afRBotisg  stansss  oontain  the  esssnoe  of 
a  thousand  lore  talos.'— 5coU.] 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  serer ; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas  !  for  ever  I 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  V\\  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieres  him. 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  t 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

Ill  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy ; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly. 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest  I 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest  I 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  farewell,  alas !  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart- wrung  tears  111  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  111  wage  thee  1 

Mjf  Bomne  Mary, 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie  ; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie ; 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith, 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  Feny ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonnie  Maiy. 

fhe  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly. 
The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  r^dy  ; 

The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar. 
The  battle  cIoms  thick  and  bloody; 


But  it's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 
Wad  make  me  langvr  wish  to  tany ; 

Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 
It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 

Mary  Morimm, 

[*  One  of  my  Jnvenfle  works.*— JBMnw.  '  Of  all  Iks  yrs 
tlona  of  Burns,  tbo  petheiic  and  nrlous  love  ■oogi  vbkl 
has  left  behind  him  in  the  manner  of  old  belled*,  are  pal 
thoM  which  take  the  deepest  and  moat  laatiiv  kold  sf 
mind.    Such  are  the  Unea  of  Mary  Mdriaon,  9n.*^HmHM\ 

Oh  Mary,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wished,  the  tiysted  hour  I 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see. 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor: 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  sCoiire^ 

A  weaiT  slave  frae  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Maxy  Moriacm. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembline  strxne 

The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha*t 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw. 
Though  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  brav« 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sighed,  and  said  aroang  them  a', 

'  Ye  are  na  Maiy  Morison.' 

Oh  Maiy,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peaoe^ 

^Vha  for  thy  sake  wad  ffladly  die? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee  I 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  Uiought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

.Amor's  Addrmt. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  goiy  bed. 
Or  to  victory  I 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hoar; 
See  the  front  o*  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  ponvr^ 
Chains  and  slavery  ! 

Wha  will  be  a  tnutor  knave  t 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  t 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  &', 
Let  him  follow  me  ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  I 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  I 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free  1 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  I 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  I 
Liberty's  in  every  biowl 
Let  us  do,  or  die  1 

▲LEXANDSE  WIL80II. 

AuEXANDER  WiLsoN,  a  dlstinniiihed  natnnSi 
was  also  a  good  Scottish  poet  He  was  a  native 
Paisley,  and  bom  July  6,  1766.  He  was  biwf 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  but  afterwards  prelST 
that  of  a  pedlar,  selling  muslin  and  other  wares. 
1789  he  added  to  his  other  commoditiet  a  pnspcd 
of  a  volume  of  poems,  trusting,  as  he  said. 

If  the  pedlar  should  fail  to  be  favoured  with  sik 
Then  I  hope  you'll  enoooxaft  tlie  poet* 
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e  did  not  niooeed  in  either  character ;  and  after 
piiUishing  hit  poema  be  returned  to  the  loom.    In 
1  792  he  iaiued  anonyniously  hia  beat  poem,  Watty  \ 
€X9ul  Mtg^  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  Burns.  . 
.^k.  foolish  personal  satire,  and  a  not  very  wise  ad- 
nairation  of  the  principles  of  equality  disseminat^Ml 
fls^  the  time  of  the  French  Rerolution,  drove  Wilson 
-Co  America  in  the  year  1794.     There  he  was  once  ^ 
ore   a  weaver  and  a  pedlar,   and   afterwards   a  I 
ihoolmaster.     A  love  of  ornithology  gained  upon 
and  he  wandered  over  America,   collecting 
specimens  of  birds.      In   1808  appeared  his  first 
"wolume     of    the    American    Ornitholntfy,    and    he 
continued   collecting   and    publishing,    traversing 
s-wamps  and  forests  in  quest  of  rare  birtis,  and 
undergoing  the  greatest  privations  and  fatigues, 
lill  he  had  committed   an   eighth  volume  to  the 
press.     He  sank  under  his  severe  labours  on  the 
23d  of  August  1813,  and  was  interred  with  public 
I    honours  at  Philadelphia.     In  the  Ornithology  of 
^    Wilson  we  see  the  fancy  and  descriptive  powers  of 
the  poet    The  following  extract  is  part  of  his  ac- 
i    count  of  the  bald  eagle,  and  is  extremely  vivid  and 
striking : — 

'The  celebrated  cataract  of  Niagara  is  a  noted 
place  of  resort  for  the  bald  eagle,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  fish  procured  there,  as  for  the  numerous  (car- 
cases of  squirrels,  deer,  bears,  and  various  other 
animals,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  cross  the  river 
above  the  fails,  have  been  dragged  into  the  current, 
and  precipitated  down  that  tremendous  gulf,  where, 
among  the  rocks  that  bound  the  rapids  below,  they 
famish  a  rich  repast  for  the  vulture,  the  raven,  and 
the  bald  eagle,  the  subject  of  the  present  account. 
He  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  being  com- 
mon to  both  continents,  and  occasionally  met  with 
fbom  a  very  high  northern  latitude  to  the  borders 
of  the  torrid  zone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea,  and  along  the  shores  imd  cliffs  of  our  lakes  and 
Urge  rivers.  Formed  by  nature  for  braving  the 
severest  cold,  feeding  equally  on  the  produce  of  the 
■ea  and  of  the  land,  possessing  powers  of  flight 
capable  of  outstripping  even  the  tempests  them- 
■elres,  unawed  by  anything  but  man,  and,  from 
the  ethereal  heights  to  wliich  he  sojirs,  looking 
abroad  at  one  glance  on  an  immeasurable  expanse 
of  forests,  fields,  lakes,  and  ocean  deep  below  him, 
he  appears  indifierent  to  the  little  localities  of 
change  of  seasons,  as  in  a  few  minutes  he  can 
pass  from  summer  to  winter,  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  abo<ic  of 
eternal  cold,  and  from  thence  descend  at  will  to  the 
torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the  earth.  He  is, 
therefore,  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  countries  he 
inhabits;  but  prefers  such  places  as  have  been 
mentioned  above,  from  the  great  partiality  he  has 
Ibr  flah. 

In  procuring  these,  he  displays,  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  the  genius  and  energy  of  his  character, 
which  is  fierce,  contemplative,  daring,  and  tyranni- 
cal ;  attributes  not  exerted  but  on  particular  occa- 
sions, but  when  put  forth,  overpowering  all  opi)08i- 
tion.  Elevated  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  some 
gigantic  tree  that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to 
contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  feathered 
tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below ;  the 
mow-white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air;  the 
bosy  tringsB  coursing  along  the  sands;  trains  of 
docks  strcSuning  over  the  surface ;  silent  and  watch- 
fid  cranes  intent  and  wading;  clamorous  crows; 
and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the 
bounty  oi  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of  nature.  High 
over  all  these  hovers  one  whose  action  instantly 
amsts  his  whole  attention.    By  his  wide  curvature 


of  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows 
him  to  be  the  fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted 
victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight, 
and  balancing  himself  with  half-opened  wings  on 
the  branch,  he  watches  the  result  Down,  rapid  as 
an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object 
of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the 
ear  as  it  disapiKiars  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges 
foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of 
the  eagle  are  all  ardour ;  and,  levelling  his  neck  for 
flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge, 
struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting  in  the  air 
with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signal 
for  our  hen),  who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly 
gives  chase,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk ;  each 
exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  dis- 
playing in  those  rencontres  the  mdkt  elegant  and 
sublime  aerial  evolutions.  The  unencumbered  eagle 
rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching 
his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably 
of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops 
his  flsh :  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirl- 
wind, snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the 
water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away 
to  the  woods.* 

By  way  of  preface,  *  to  invoke  the  clemency  of 
the  reader,*  Wilson  relates  the  following  exquisite 
trait  of  simplicity  and  nature : — 

*  In  one  of  my  late  visits  to  a  friend  in  the  coun- 
try, I  found  their  youngest  son,  a  fine  boy  of  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  who  usually  resides  in  town 
for  his  education,  just  returning  from  a  ramble 
through  the  neighb()uring  woods  and  fields,  where 
he  had  collected  a  large  and  very  handsome  bunch 
of  wild  flowers,  of  a  great  many  diflferent  colours  ; 
and,  presenting  them  to  his  mother,  said,  **Look, 
my  dear  mamma,  what  beautiful  flowers  I  have 
found  growing  on  our  place  I  Why,  all  tlie  wcxkIs 
are  full  of  them !  red,  orange,  and  blue,  and  *mo8t 
every  colour.  Oh  I  I  can  gather  you  a  whole  parcel 
of  them,  much  handsomer  than  these,  all  growing 
in  our  own  woods  I  Shall  I,  mamma  ?  Shall  I  go 
and  bring  you  more?**  The  good  woman  received 
the  bunch  of  flowers  with  a  smile  of  affectionate 
complacency  ;  and,  after  admiring  for  some  time  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  nature,  gave  her  willing  con- 
sent, and  the  little  fellow  went  ofl"  on  the  wmgs  of 
ecsta(*y  to  exctrute  his  delightful  commission. 

The  similarity  of  this  Httle  boy's  enthusiasm  to 
my  own  struck  me,  and  the  reader  will  nee<l  no 
explanations  of  mine  to  make  the  application. 
Should  my  country  receive  with  the  same  gracious 
indulgence  the  specimens  which  I  here  humbly  pre- 
sent her ;  should  she  express  a  desire  for  me  to  go 
and  bring  her  more,  the  highest  wishes  of  my  ambi- 
tion will  be  gratified ;  for,  in  the  language  of  my 
little  friend,  our  whole  woods  are  full  of  them,  and  I 
can  collect  hundreds  more,  much  handsomer  than 
these.* 

llie  ambition  of  the  poet-naturalist  was  amply 
gratified. 

[A  Village  Scold  surpruing  her  Hwibcend  in  <m 

AU-koHteJl 

V  the  thrang  o*  stories  tellin, 

Shakin  hands  and  jokin  queer, 
Swith  i  a  chap  comes  on  the  hallanr— 

*  Mungol  is  our  Watty  here?' 

Maggy's  weel-kent  tongue  and  huny 
Darted  through  him  like  a  knifs: 

Up  the  door  flew — like  a  fuiy 
In  came  Watty's  scoldiu  wife. 
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*  Nasty,  gude-for-naething  being ! 

0  ye  nnutfy  druckeu  now  I 
Bringin  wife  and  weana  to  ruin, 
Dnnkin  here  wi'  sic  a  crew ! 

Rise!  je  dnicken  beast  o'  Bethel! 

Drink's  jour  night  and  day's  desire  ; 
Rise,  this  precious  hour!  or  faith  111 

Fling  jour  whiskj  i'  the  fire  I' 

Watty  heard  her  tongue  unhallowed, 

Paid  his  groat  wi*  Tittle  din, 
Left  the  house,  while  Bfa^  fkUowedy 

Fljting  a'  the  road  behin'. 

Folk  frae  eyerj  door  came  lampin, 

Maggj  cunt  them  ane  and  a', 
Clapped  wi*  her  hands,  and  stampin. 

Lost  her  banchels^  i'  the  snaw. 

Hame,  at  length,  she  turned  the  gayel, 

Wi'  a  face  as  white's  a  clout, 
Ragin  like  a  yerj  deyil, 

Kickin  stools  and  chairs  about. 

*  Ye'll  sit  wi*  jour  limmcrs  round  je — 

Hang  jou,  sir,  I'll  be  jour  death! 
Little  bauds  mj  hands,  confound  jou 
But  I  cleaye  jou  to  the  teeth  1' 

Wattj,  wha,  'midst  this  oration, 
Ejed  her  whiles,  but  durst  na  speak, 

Sat,  like  patient  Resignation, 
Trembling  bj  the  iugle-cheek. 

Sad  his  wee  drap  brose  he  sippet, 
(Maggy's  tongue  gaed  like  a  bell). 

Quietly  to  his  bed  he  slippet, 
Sighin  aften  to  himsel — 

*  Nane  are  free  frae  tome  yezation. 

Ilk  ane  has  his  ills  to  dree ; 
But  through  a'  the  halo  creation 
Is  nae  mortal  yezed  like  me.* 

[A  PedUxi't  Story,^ 

I  wha  stand  here,  in  this  bare  scowry  coat. 
Was  ance  a  packman,  worth  mony  a  groat ; 
I've  carried  packs  as  bie's  your  meikle  table ; 
I'ye  scarted  pats,  and  slcepit  in  a  stable : 
Sax  pounds  I  wadna  for  mv  pack  ance  taen, 
And  I  could  bauldly  brag  'twas  a'  mine  un. 

Ay !  thae  were  days  indeed,  that  gar'd  me  hope, 
Aibfins,  through  time  to  wantle  up  a  shop ; 
And  as  a  wife  aye  in  my  noddle  ran, 
I  kenned  my  Kate  wad  grapple  at  me  than. 
Oh,  Kate  was  past  compare !  sic  cheeks !  sic  eeni 
Sic  smiling  looks !  were  never,  never  seen. 
Dear,  dear  I  lo'ed  her,  and  whene'er  we  met. 
Pleaded  to  have  the  bridal  day  but  set ; 
Stapped  her  pouches  fu'  o'  preens  and  laces, 
And  thought  mysel  weel  paid  wi'  twa  three  kisses : 
Yet  still  she  put  it  aff  frae  day  to  day, 
And  ailen  kindly  in  my  lug  would  say, 
'  Ae  half-year  langer's  no  nae  unco  stop, 
We'll  many  then,  and  syne  set  up  a  shop.' 

Oh,  sir,  but  lasses'  words  are  salt  and  fair. 
They  soothe  our  griefs  and  banish  ilka  care : 
Wha  wadna  toil  to  please  the  lass  he  loes  I 
A  lover  true  minds  this  in  all  he  does. 
Finding  her  mind  was  thus  sae  firmly  bent. 
And  that  I  couldna  get  her  to  relent. 
There  was  nought  left  but  quietly  to  resign. 
To  heeze  my  pack  for  ae  lang  hard  campaign ; 
And  as  the  Highlands  was  the  place  for  meat, 
I  ventured  there  in  spite  o'  wind  and  weet. 

Cauld  now  the  winter  blew,  and  deep  the  snaw 
For  three  hale  days  incessantly  did  fa* ; 
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Far  in  a  muir,  amang  the  whirling  drifi, 
Where  nought  was  seen  but  mountains  and  the  tifl^ 
I  lost  my  road  and  wandered  mony  a  mile^ 
Maist  dead  wi'  hunger,  cauld,  and  fnght,  and  teiL 
Thus  wandering,  east  or  west,  I  kenn«i  na  whoe^ 
My  mind  o'ercome  wi'  gloom  and  black  de^iair, 
W i'  a  fell  ringe  I  plunged  at  anoe,  fonooth, 
Down  through  a  wreath  o*  snaw  up  to  my  mouth— 
Clean  owre  my  head  my  precious  wallet  flew. 
But  whar  it  gaed.  Lord  kens— I  never  knew  I 

What  great  misfortunes  are  poured  down  on  mon! 
I  thought  my  fearfu*  hinder-end  was  eome  I 
Wi'  grief  and  soirow  was  my  aaal  oweroast. 
Ilk  breath  I  drew  was  like  to  be  my  last ; 
For  aye  the  mair  I  wanded  roun'  and  roun', 
I  fand  mysel  aye  stick  the  deeper  down ; 
Till  ance,  at  length,  wi*  a  prodigious  pull, 
I  drew  my  puir  cauld  carcass  frae  the  hole. 

Lang,  fang  I  sought  and  graped  for  my  pa^ 
Till  night  and  hunger  forced  me  to  come  back. 
For  three  lang  hours  I  wandered  up  and  down. 
Till  chance  at  last  conveyed  me  to  a  town ; 
There,  wi'  a  trembling  hand,  I  wrote  my  Kate 
A  sad  account  of  a'  my  luckless  fate. 
But  bade  her  aye  be  kmd,  and  no  despair. 
Since  life  was  left,  I  soon  would  gather  mair, 
Wi'  whilk  I  hoped,  within  a  towmont's  date, 
To  be  at  hame,  and  share  it  a'  wi*  Kate. 

Fool  that  I  was !  how  little  did  I  think 
That  love  would  soon  be  lost  for  faut  o*  clink  I 
The  loris  o'  fair-won  wealth,  though  hard  to  bear, 
Afore  this — ne'er  had  power  to  force  a  tear. 
I  trusted  time  would  bring  things  round  anin. 
And  Kate,  dear  Kate!  would  then  be  a'  mme  ain: 
Consoled  my  mind  in  hopes  o*  better  luck — 
But,  oh !  what  sad  reverw !  how  thundentruck! 
When  ae  l>lack  day  brought  word  frae  Rab  my  hiitha^ 
That — KcUe  vxu  cried  ana  married  on  aaitker  ! 


Though  a'  my  friends,  and  ilka  comrade 
At  ance  had  drapped  cauld  dead  at  my  feet ; 
Or  though  I'd  heard  the  last  day's  droidful  ca', 
Nae  deeper  horror  owre  my  heart  could  fa* : 
I  cursed  mjrsel,  I  cursed  my  luckleM  fate. 
And  grat — and  sabbing  cried.  Oh  Kate!  oh  Katt! 

Frae  that  day  forth  1  never  mair  did  weel. 
But  drank,  and  ran  headforemost  to  the  deil  I 
My  siller  vanished,  far  frae  hame  I  pined. 
But  Kate  for  ever  ran  across  my  mind ; 
Inker  were  a'  my  hopes — these  hopes  were  Tun, 
And  now  I'll  never  see  her  like  again, 

HKCTOB  MACinEILL. 

Hector  Macneill  (1746-1818)  watbroagliti^ 
to  a  mercantile  life,  but  was  unsoooestfhl  in  most  of 
his  business  affairsL  He  cultirated  in  lecreC  at 
attachment  to  the  muset,  which  at  length  bmaght 
him  fame,  though  not  wealth.  In  1789  bepnblisbei 
a  legendary  poem.  The  Uarp,  and  in  1795  his  nwnl 
tale,  ScoUand*9  Skaitk,  or  Uu  HiHory  o*  WiU  ani 
Jean,  The  object  of  this  prodnctioo  was  to  depiek 
the  evil  effects  of  intemperance.  A  happy  rani 
pair  are  reduced  to  ruin,  descending  by  gradnsi 
steps  till  the  husband  is  obliged  to  enlist  at  a  soldier, 
and  the  wife  to  beg  with  her  children  throogb  the 
country.  The  situation  of  the  little  ale-bonse  wbnv 
Will  begins  his  unlucky  potationa  is  flndy  deariihril 

In  a  howm  whose  bonny  bumie 
Whimpering  rowed  its  ciystal  flood. 

Near  the  road  where  travellers  turn  aye^ 
Neat  and  beild  a  cot-house  stood : 

White  the  wa*s  wi'  roof  new  theekSt, 
Window  broads  just  painted  red ; 

Lown  'mang  trees  and  braes  it  raekili 
Haflins  seen  and  hafliaa  hid* 
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Up  the  g»TeI-end  thick  fpreading 

Crap  the  clasping  iry  green. 
Back  owie  fin  the  high  craigi  cleadin, 

RaiMd  a'  round  a  coeey  screen. 

Down  helonf  a  floweiy  meadow 
Joined  the  bumie*0  rambling  line  ; 

Here  it  was  that  Howe  the  widow 
That  same  day  set  up  her  sign. 

Brattling  down  the  brae,  and  near  its 
Bottom,  Will  fint  marrelling  seei 

*  Porter,  Ale,  and  BritiBh  Spirits,' 
Painted  bright  between  twa  trees. 

'  Oodsake,  Tarn !  here's  walth  for  drinking! 
Wha  can  this  new-comer  be  V 

*Hout,'  quo*  Tam,  •  there's  drouth  in  thinking- 
Let's  in,  Will,  and  syne  we'll  see.' 

The  rustic  fHends  have  a  jolly  meeting,  and  do  not 
separate  till  *  'tween  twa  and  three'  next  morning. 
A  weekly  dub  is  set  up  at  Magfry  Howe's,  a  news- 
paper is  procured,  and  poor  Will,  the  hero  of  the 
tale,  becomes  a  pot-house  politician,  and  soon  goes 
to  rain.    His  wife  also  takes  to  dru^king. 

Wha  was  ance  like  Willie  Oairlace  I 
Wha  in  neebouring  town  or  farm  t 

Beauty's  bloom  shone  in  his  fair  face, 
Deadly  strength  was  in  his  aim. 

Whan  he  first  saw  Jeanie  Miller, 

Wha  wi'  Jeanie  could  compare  t 
Thousands  had  mair  braws  and  siller, 

But  war  ony  half  sae  fair  t 

See  them  now/ — how  changed  wi'  drinking  t 

A'  their  youthfu'  beauty  gane ! 
Davered,  doited,  daized,  and  blinking — 

Worn  to  perfect  akin  and  bane ! 

In  the  cauld  month  o'  November 

(Claise  and  cash  and  credit  out), 
Cowering  o'er  a  dying  ember, 

Wi'  ilk  face  as  white's  a  clout  I 

Bond  and  bill  and  debts  a'  stoppit, 

Ilka  sheaf  selt  on  the  bent ; 
Cattle,  beds,  and  blankets  roupit 

Now  to  pay  the  laird  his  rent. 

No  anither  night  to  lodge  here — 

No  a  friend  their  cause  to  plead  1 
He's  ta'en  on  to  be  a  sodger. 

She  wi'  weans  to  beg  her  bread  1 

The  little  domestic  drama  is  happily  wound  up: 
Jeanie  obtains  a  cottage  and  protection  from  the 
Duchess  of  Bucdeuch ;  and  Will,  after  losing  a  leg 
in  battle,  returns, '  placed  on  Chelsea's  bounty,'  and 
finds  his  wife  and  family. 

Sometimes  briskly,  sometimes  flaggin', 
Sometimes  helpit,  Will  gat  forth ; 

On  a  cart,  or  in  a  wagon, 
Hirpling  aye  towards  the  north. 

Tired  ae  e'ening,  stepping  hooly. 

Pondering  on  his  thraward  fate, 
In  the  bonny  month  o'  July, 

Willie,  heedless,  tint  his  gate. 

Safi  the  southland  breeze  was  blawing. 
Sweetly  sughed  the  green  aik  wood ; 

Loud  the  din  o'  streams  fast  fa*ing, 
Strack  the  ear  wi'  thundering  thud : 

EwM  uid  lambs  on  braes  ran  bleating ; 

Linties  chirped  on  ilka  tree ; 
Frae  the  west  the  sun,  near  setting. 

Flamed  on  Roelin's  towers  sae  £e. 


Roelin's  towers  and  braes  sae  bonny  1 
Craigs  and  water,  woods  and  glen  I 

Roslin^s  banks  unpeered  by  ony, 
Sare  the  Muses'  Hawthomden  I 

Ilka  sound  and  charm  delighting. 
Will  (though  hardly  fit  to  gang) 

Wandered  on  through  scenes  myiting, 
Listening  to  the  mavis'  sang. 

Faint  at  length,  the  day  fast  closing, 

On  a  frsgrant  strawberry  steep, 
Bsk's  sweet  dream  to  rest  compoeing^ 

Wearied  nature  drapt  asleep. 

•  Soldier,  rise  I— the  dews  o'  e'ening 
Gathering,  fa'  wi'  deadly  skaith  I— . 

Wounded  soldier !  if  complaining. 

Sleep  na  here,  and  catch  your  death.* 
♦  ♦  • 

Silent  stept  he  on,  poor  fallow! 

Listening  to  his  guide  before. 
O'er  green  knowe  and  flowenr  hallow. 

Till  they  reached  the  cot-house  door. 

Laigh  it  was,  yet  sweet  and  humble ; 

Decked  wi'  honeysuckle  round ; 
Clear  below  Esk's  waters  rumble. 

Deep  glens  murmuring  back  the  sound, 

Melville's  towers  sae  white  and  stately, 

Dim  by  gloaming  glint  to  view ; 
Through  Lasswade's  dark  woods  keek  sweetly 

Skies  sae  red  and  lift  sae  blue. 

Entering  now,  in  tranirport  mingle 

Mother  fond  and  happy  wean. 
Smiling  round  a  canty  ingle 

Bleezing  on  a  clean  hearthstane. 

'  Soldier  welcome !  come,  be  cheerie^ 
Here  ye'Re  rest  and  tak'  your  bed — 

Faint,  waes  me !  ye  seem,  and  weary, 
Pale's  your  cheek  sae  lately  rod  I' 

•  Changed  T  am,'  sighed  Willie  till  her ; 

*  Changed,  nae  doubt,  as  changed  can  be ; 
Yet,  alas !  does  Jeanie  Miller 
Nought  o'  Willie  Gairlace  see  V 

Hae  ye  marked  the  dews  o'  rooming 

Glittering  in  the  sunny  ray, 
Quickly  fa',  when,  without  warning. 

Rough  blasts  came  and  shook  the  spray  t 

Hae  ye  seen  the  bird  fast  fleeing, 
Drap  when  pierced  by  death  mair  fleet! 

Then  see  Jean  wi'  colour  dceing, 
Senseless  drap  at  Willie's  feet. 

After  three  lang  years'  affliction 
(A'  their  wae^  now  hushed  to  rest), 

Jean  ance  mair,  in  fond  aflTection, 
Clasps  her  Willie  to  her  breastl 

» 

The  simple  truth  and  pathos  of  descriptions  like 
these  appealed  to  the  heart,  and  soon  rendere<i  Muc- 
neiirs  poem  universally  popular  in  Sc-otland.  Its 
moral  tendency  was  also  a  strong  recommendation, 
and  the  same  causes  still  operate  in  pnxuring 
readers  for  the  tale,  especially  in  that  class  best 
fitted  to  appreciate  its  rural  beauties  and  homuly 
pictures,  and  to  receive  benefit  from  the  lessons  it 
inculcates.  Macneill  wrote  several  Scottish  lyrics, 
but  he  wanted  the  true  genius  for  song-writing— tlto 
pathos,  artlessness,  and  simple  gaiety  which  should 
accompany  the  flow  of  the  music  He  published  n 
descriptive  poem,  entitled  The  Links  of  Forth,  or  a 
Partino  Peep  at  the  Caree  of  Stirling  ;  and  some  prose 
tales,  In  which  he  laments  the  eflfect  of  modern 
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chuige  uid  improTemeDt.  Tht;  UtUr  jean  of  the 
poet  were  (pent  in  tompamtive  comfurt  at  Edin- 
tiurgh,  wliere  he  enjnj'ed  the  reSocil  and  literary 
■ocielf  of  the  Scottiih  capiul  till  an  advanced  Hge. 

ifay  (/  CatUt-Cary. 

Saw  ye  nj  we«  thin;,  saw  jt  my  aiD  thing. 

Saw  je  mj  ln«  Ipve  do-r  on  yon  lea— 
Craued  nbe  the  meadow  jp>t«en  at  the  gloaniine, 

Her  hail  it  i<  IJnt-wbite,  hei  tkin  it  in  milk-white. 

Dark  ii  the  blue  of  her  uft  rolling  e'e  \ 
Bed,  red  an  her  lipe  lips,  and  ewecier  than  nmi, 

Where  could  my  wee  thing  wander  frae  lael 
1  MW  nae  your  wee  thing.  I  aaw  nae  your  aln  thing. 

Nor  aaw  I  your  true  lore  down  by  yan  lea ; 
But  I  met  my  bonnie  thing  lute  in  the  gloaming, 

Down  by  tte  burnie  when  Boweri  the  haW'tiee : 
Her  hair  Itwa*  lint-white,  her  akin  it  wa*  milk-white, 

Dark  wui  the  bias  of  her  soft  rolling  e'e ; 
Rod  were  ber  ripe  lip«  and  aiieeter  than  row* — 

Sweet  wen  the  kiaset  that  ahe  gaie  to  me. 
It  waa  nae  my  wee  thing,  it  was  nae  my  ain  thing. 

It  w»»  nae  my  true  loie  Te  met  by  the  tree : 
Proud  it  her  leal  heart,  and  modett  ber  natun. 

She  neTer  loied  ony  till  ance  Hhe  loed  me. 
Her  name  it  ii  Mary,  abe's  trae  Caotle-Caiy, 

Aft  ha*  ihe  eat  wheu  a  baim  on  my  knee : 
Fair  m  your  face  in,  wert  fifty  times  fairer, 

Young  bragger,  ihe  ne'er  wad  gie  kiiMS  to  thee. 


Itm 


.then 


ur  Maiy ;  ihe' 

ft«c  Castle-Cary, 
Hleat  her  nature. 

heart  \\  and  m 

Sweet  were  the  kiiu 
Sair  doomed  his  dark  brow,  blood-red  hij  cheek  giw 

Wild  flashed  the  fite  fne  hi>  red  rolling  e'e : 
Ye*se  rue  sur  thia  morning  your  boasts  and  yoi 
•itoming. 

Defend  ye,  buae  ti^tor,  fu'  loudly  ye  tie. 

■uiling- 
lucfcs  Hce, 
The  belted  plaid  fa'ing,  ber  white  boaoiii  ahnwing, 

"-' '■'-'  —  >  -u»id  wi' the  dwfc  rollbig  e'l 

.  my  Bin  thing. 


Ited  plaid  fa'iM 
stood  the  lore.] 


Is  it  my  true  lg»e 
0  Jamie,  foigie  me, 


Robert  Tannaoill.  a  lyriual  piwt  of  a  taperior 
order,  whose  longs  rival  hI]  but  the  boat  of  Hume's 
in  popularity,  was  bora  in  ["aisleytm  tlicAd  of  June 
1774.  Ilia  eduiation  waa  Uniltt-d.  but  lie  was  a 
diligent  reader  and  student.  He  vita  early  wnt  to 
the  luotn.  weaving  being  the  staple  trade  of  I'aialey. 
and  continued  to  follow  hit  oi-cupallon  in  Ills  nnliii! 
town  until  hit  tweaty-iixth  year,  wlien,  with  one  of 
hit  younger  brothert,  he  rvntoved  to  Lancashire. 
There  he  contlnaed  two  years,  when  ttie  declining 
itate  of  hit  father't  bealih  ioduced  bim  to  return- 
He  arriTed  in  time  to  receire  the  dying  bleesiiiK  of 
hit  parent,  and  a  ihorl  time  afterwards  we  And  him 
writing  to  a  friend — '  Sly  brother  Hu^h  ami  I  are 
all  that  now  r«main  at  home,  with  our  old  mother. 
bending  under  age  and  fruilty  ;  and  but  seven  years 
back,  nine  of  ut  used  to  tit  at  dinner  ti^Kelher.' 
Hugh  married,  and  the  poet  wns  left  ulune  with  his 
widowed  mother.  On  this  oucasiun  he  adopted  a 
TBtolutioa  whiuh  be  haa  expressed  in  the  fullowing 


ejel 


T%tPSiid  Yam. 
\\'hy  heaves  my  mother  oft  the  deep-di 
Why  slartu  the  big  tear  glistening  in  h 
Why  oft  retire  Co  hide  her  bursting  grief  1 
Why  seeks  she  not,  nor  seemt  to  wish  leliefl 
Tis  for  my  father,  mouldering  with  the  <ltiA, 
My  btotber,  in  bold  manhood,  lowly  laid. 
And  for  the  paint  whieh  age  is  doomed  to  bear. 
She  heaves  the  deep-dnwii  ti^  aod  drops  the  Mfl 

tear. 
Yes,  partly  these  ber  gloomy  thoughts  employ. 
But  mostly  this  o'ertlouds  her  every  joy ; 
She  grieves  to  think  ahe  may  be  buidenroiDS^ 
Now  feeble,  old,  and  tottering  to  the  tomlk. 


Its  non-performance  Irt  thy  wrath  punue  1 
I  twear,  of  what  thy  providence  may  give, 
My  mother  thai)  bet  due  maintmance  have. 
Twas  hen  to  guide  nie  through  life's  early  day, 
To  point  out  tirtue'a  pathi,  and  lead  the  ivay: 
Now,  while  her  powers  in  ftuid  languor  aleep. 
Tin  mine  to  hand  her  down  life's  rugged  tieep; 
With  all  her  little  weaknesses  to  bi-ar. 
Attentive,  kind,  to  lonthe  ber  every  care. 

From  lessening  an  aged  purent's  woes. 


years.  Though  Tannaliill  had  nccauoniDy  no 
|H»cd  Tcrsvs  from  ■  verv  early  age,  it  wai  ml  >: 
ufter  thit  time  that  he  attained  lo  anything  tvyw 
muliocrity.  Becoming  acquainted  with  jlr  K  ' 
Smith,  u  muiieal  cumposer,  (lie  poet  appliKi  him* 
sedulously  lo  lyrical  oompisitian,  aided  by  Ihr  (i 
eouragemcut  and  the  musical  taste  uf  bis  frito 
Smith  set  some  of  hia  aunga  to  original  and  ipp 
prime  airs,  and  in  1807  the  poet  rentniei  oa  H 
iiublii-atioii  of  a  vulunic  of  pivnis  ami  •iWi.-t.of  •'>• 
tile  Hrit  impression,  omtisliug  of  WO  aipitK  ■f' 
•old  in  a  few  weeka.  It  is  related  thai  in  a  wliu 
walk  on  one  occaiion,  hii  mutingt  wcra  ialtmiiai 
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by  the  voice  of  a  country  girl  in  an  adjoining  field 
•ingtng  by  herself  a  song  of  his  own — 

We'll  meet  beside  the  dusky  glen,  on  yon  bumside ; 

and  he  used  to  say  he  was  more  pleased  at  this  eri- 
deuoe  of  his  popularity,  than  at  any  tribute  which 
had  ever  been  paid  him.  He  afterwards  eontribnted 
some  songs  to  Mr  Qecurge  Thomson's  Select  Mdo- 
dies,  and  exerted  himsdf  to  procure  Irish  airs,  of 
which  he  was  very  fbnd.  Whilst  delighting  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen  with  his  native  songs,  the 
poet  fell  into  a  state  of  morbid  despondency,  aggra- 
vated by  bodily  weakness,  and  a  tendency  to  con- 
Bumption.  He  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his 
poemt  for  the  press,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  Mr 
Constable  the  publisher ;  but  it  was  returned  by  that 
gentleman,  in  consequence  of  his  having  more  new 
works  on  hand  than  he  could  undertake  that  seaaon. 
This  disappointment  preyed  on  the  spirits  of  the 
sensitive  poet,  and  his  melancholy  became  deep  and 
habituaL  He  burned  all  his  manuscripts,  and  sank 
into  a  state  of  mental  derangement  Betuming 
from  a  visit  to  GUsgow  on  the  17th  of  May  1810, 
the  unhappy  poet  retired  to  rest;  but  'suspicion 
having  been  excited,  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  it 
was  discovered  tliat  he  had  stolen  out  unperoeived. 
Search  was  made  in  every  direction,  and  by  the 
dawn  of  the  morning,  the  coat  of  the  poet  was  dis* 
covered  lying  at  the  side  of  the  tunnel  of  a  neigh« 
bouring  brook,  pointing  out  but  too  surely  where 
his  body  was  to  be  found.'  *  Tannaliill  was  a  modest 
and  temperate  man,  devoted  to  his  kindred  and 
friends,  and  of  unblemished  purity  and  correctness 
of  conduct  His  lamentable  death  arose  from  no 
want  or  irregularity,  but  was  solely  caused  by  that 
morbid  disease  of  the  mind  which  at  length  over- 
threw his  reason.  The  poems  of  this  ill-starred  son 
of  genius  are  greatly  inferior  to  his  songs.  They 
have  all  a  commonplace  artificial  character.  His 
lyrics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rich  and  original  both 
in  description  and  sentiment  His  diction  is  copious 
and  luxuriant,  particularly  in  describing  natural 
objects  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Scottish 
landscape.  His  simplicity  is  natural  and  unidlbcted ; 
and  though  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  deeper 
sympathy  with  nature  Uian  with  the  workings  of 
hnman  feeling,  or  even  the  passion  of  love,  he  is 
often  tender  and  pathetic.  His  'Gloomy  winter's 
now  awa'  is  a  beautiful  concentration  of  tendemeis 
and  melody. 

2%e  Bma  o'  BoJiqukUher. 

Let  us  go,  lassie,  go. 

To  the  braes  o'  Balquhither, 
Where  the  blae-berries  grow 

'Mang  the  bonoie  Highland  heather; 
Where  the  deer  and  the  roe, 

Lightly  bounding  together. 
Sport  the  lang  summer  day 

On  the  braes  o'  Balquhither. 

I  will  twine  thee  a  bower 

By  the  clear  siller  fountain, 
And  I'll  cover  it  o'er 

Wi'  the  flowers  of  the  mountain ; 
I  will  range  through  the  wilds, 

And  the  deep  glens  sae  drsarie^ 
And  return  wi'  the  spoils 

To  the  bower  o'  my  dearie. 

When  the  rude  wintry  win' 

Idly  raves  round  our  dwelling, 
And  Uie  roar  of  the  linn 

On  the  night  breeze  is  swelling, 

*  Memoir  praOxsd  to Tkimshillli'Woilca   aiasiew:  IOBl 


80  merrily  we'll  sing. 

As  the  storm  rattles  o'er  us, 
Till  the  dear  shieling  ring 

Wi'  the  light  lilting  chorus. 

Now  the  summer 's  in  prime 

Wi'  the  flowers  richly  bloominj^ 
And  the  wild  mountain  thyme 

A'  the  moorlands  perfuming ; 
To  our  dear  native  scenes 

Let  us  journey  together, 
Where  glad  innocence  reigns 

'Mang  the  braes  0'  Balquhither* 

Tht  Braa  0*  Glmiger. 

Keen  blaws  the  win'  o'er  the  braes  o'  Oleniffer, 

The  auld  castle  turrets  are  covered  with  snaw ; 
How  changed  irae  the  time  when  I  met  wi'  my  lover 

Amang  the  broom  bushes  by  Stanley  green  shawl 
The  wild  flowers  o'  summer  were  spread  a'  sae  bonnic, 

The  mavis  sang  sweet  frae  the  green  birken  tree ; 
But  far  to  the  camp  they  hae  marched  my  dear  Johnie, 

And  now  it  is  wmter  wi'  nature  and  me. 

Then  ilk  thin^  around  us  was  blithesome  and  cheerie. 

Then  ilk  tlung  around  us  was  bonnie  and  braw ; 
Now  naething  is  heard  but  the  wind  whistling  drearie, 

And  naething  is  seen  hut  the  wide-spreading  snaw. 
The  trees  are  a  bare,  and  the  birds  mute  and  dowie ; 

They  shake  the  cauld  drift  frae  their  wings  as  they 
flee; 
And  chirp  out  their  plaints,  seeming  wae  for  my 
Johnie ; 

'TIS  winter  wi'  them,  and  'tis  winter  wi'  me. 

Yon  cauld  sleety  cloud  skifi  alang  the  bleak  moun- 
tain, 

And  shakes  the  dark  fin  on  the  steep  rocky  brae. 
While  down  the  deep  glen  bawls  the  snaw-flooded 
fountain. 

That  murmured  sae  sweet  to  my  laddie  and  me. 
It's  no  its  loud  roar  on  the  wintrv  wind  swellin'. 

It's  no  the  cauld  blast  brings  the  tear  i'  my  e'e  ; 
For  01  gin  I  saw  but  my  bonnie  Soots  callan. 

The  dark  days  o'  winter  were  summer  to  me. 

Tki  FUnvoer  0'  Dwmhlane, 

Ihe  sun  has  gane  down  o'er  the  lofty  Benlomond, 

And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside  o'er  the  scene. 
While  lanely  I  stray  in  the  odm  summer  gloamin. 

To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Duroblane. 
How  sweet  is  the  brier,  wi'  its  saft  fauldin'  blossom ! 

And  sweet  is  the  birk,  wi'  its  mantle  0'  green ; 
Yet  sweeter  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this  bMom, 

Is  lovely  young  Jessie,  the  flower  0'  Dumblane. 

She's  modest  as  ony,  and  blithe  as  she's  bonnie ; 

For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  its  ain : 
And  far  be  the  villain,  divested  of  feeling, 

Wha'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet  flower  0'  Dum- 
blane. 
Sing  on,  thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the  e'ening ; 

Aou'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Calderwood  ^len : 
Sae  dear  to  this  bosom,  sae  artless  and  winning. 

Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dumblane. 

How  lost  were  mv  days  till  I  met  wi'  my  Jessie! 

The  sports  o'  the  city  seemed  foolish  and  vain  ; 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nvmph  I  would  ca'  my  dear  lassie. 

Till  charmed  wi'  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  0'  Dum- 
blane. 
Though  mine  were  the  station  0'  loftiest  grandeur, 

Amidst  its  profusion  I'd  languish  in  pain. 
And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o'  its  splendour, 

If  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dumblane. 
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CRoomy  Winia^i  now  iCwtk 

Gloomy  winter's  now  »wa, 
Saft  the  weatlin  breeies  bUw : 
'Mang  the  birks  o*  Stanlej-ehaw 

The  naTis  tinffs  ftt*  cheerie  O. 
Sweet  the  craw-flower's  earlj  bell 
Decks  Oleniffer's  dewj  dell. 
Blooming  like  thj  bonnie  sel', 

My  young,  my  artless  dearie  Ot 
Come,  my  lassie,  let  us  stray. 
O'er  Glenkilloch's  sunny  brae. 
Blithely  spend  the  gowden  day 

Midst  joys  that  nerer  wearie  0« 

Towering  o'er  the  Newton  woods, 
Lavrocks  fan  the  snaw-white  cloads  ; 
Siller  saughs,  wi'  downie  buds. 

Adorn  the  banks  sae  brierie  O. 
Round  the  sylran  fairy  nooks. 
Feathery  brekans  fringe  the  rockS| 
'Neath  the  brae  the  bumie  jouks, 

And  ilka  thing  is  cheerie  0. 
Trees  may  bud,  and  birds  may  sing, 
Flowera  may  bloom,  and  rerdure  spring, 
Joy  to  me  they  canna  bring. 

Unless  wi'  thee,  my  dearie  0. 

RICHABD  GALL. 

Contemporary  with  Tannahill,  and  possessing  a 
kindred  taste  in  song-writing,  was  Richard  Gall 
(1776-1801),  who,  whilst  emplo3red  as  a  printer  in 
Edinburgh,  threw  off  some  Scottish  songs  that  were 
justly  popular.  *  My  only  jo  and  dearie  0,'  for  pleas- 
ing fancy  and  musical  expression,  is  not  unworthy 
TannahilL  *  I  remember,  says  Allan  Cunningliam, 
*  when  tliis  song  was  exceedingly  popular:  its  sweet- 
ness and  ease,  rather  than  its  originality  and  rigour, 
might  be  the  cause  of  its  success.  The  third  verse 
contains  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  early  attach- 
ment— a  sunny  bank,  and  some  sweet  soft  school- 
girl, will  appear  to  many  a  fancy  when  these  lines 
are  sung.' 

Afy  only  Jo  and  Ikarie  0, 

Thy  cheek  is  o'  the  rose's  hue. 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  O ; 
Thy  neck  is  like  the  siller-dew 

Upon  the  banks  sae  briery  O ; 
Thy  teeth  are  o'  the  iroiy, 

0  sweet's  the  twinkle  o'  thine  ee  I 
Nae  joy,  nae  pleasure,  blinks  ob  me^ 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

The  birdie  sings  upon  the  thorn 

Its  sang  o'  joy,  tu*  cheerie  0, 
Rejoicing  in  the  summer  morn, 

Nae  care  to  mak  it  eerie  0 ; 
But  little  kens  the  sangster  sweet 
Aught  o'  the  cares  I  hae  to  meet. 
That  gar  m^  restless  bosom  beat, 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

Whan  we  were  bairn ies  on  yon  brae. 
And  youth  was  blinking  bonnie  0, 
Aft  we  wad  daff  the  lee-lang  day, 
Our  joys  fu'  sweet  and  mony  0 ; 
Aft  I  wad  chase  thee  o'er  the  lea. 
And  round  about  the  thorny  tree. 
Or  pu'  the  wild  flowers  a'  for  thee, 
My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

1  hae  a  wish  I  canna  tine, 

'Mang  a'  the  cares  that  grieve  me  0; 
I  wish  thou  wert  for  ever  mine. 
And  never  mair  to  leave  me  0 : 


Then  I  wad  daut  thee  night  and  day, 
Nor  ither  warldly  care  wad  hae. 
Till  life's  warm  stream  forgot  to  play, 
My  only  jo  and  dearie  O. 


FareweU  to  AyrMire, 

[TUssoof  of  GaOli  has besn often 

of  its  loosIity-HM  the  oompoittkia  of  Boniaj 

Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  nleaaore. 

Scenes  that  former  thongnta  renew  ; 
Seenes  of  wo  and  scenes  ofpleasors^ 

Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu  I 
Bonny  Doon,  sae  sweet  at  gloaming^ 

Fare  thee  weel  before  I  gang — 
Bonny  Doon,  where,  early  roaming^ 

First  I  weaved  the  rustic  sang  1 

Bowers  adieu  I  where  love  deooying^ 

First  enthralled  this  heart  o'  miiis; 
There  the  saftest  sweets  enjoying. 

Sweets  that  memory  ne'er  shiSl  tinsi 
Friends  so  dear  my  bosom  ever. 

Ye  hae  rendered  moments  dear; 
But,  alas !  when  forced  to  sever. 

Then  the  stroke,  oh  I  how  seven  I 


Friends,  that  parting  tear  lesciie  it| 

Though  'tis  doubly  dear  to  me; 
Could  I  think  I  did  deserve  it. 

How  much  happier  would  I  bel 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleaame^ 

Scenes  that  former  thougnts  rencnr; 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleaaaiey 

Now  a  sad  and  last  adieal 

JOHNMATNX. 

John  Matne,  author  of  the  SUler  Giai,  CfloMgrn, 
and  other  poems,  was  a  native  of  Dumfries— bora  in 
the  year  1761 — and  died  in  London  in  1896.    He 
was  brought  up  to  the  printing  business,  and  whilst 
apprentice  in  the  Dumfries  Journal  office  in  1777, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  be  published  the  germ  of 
his  *  Siller  Gun'  in  a  quarto  page  of  twelve  stanau. 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  an  ancient  custom  is 
Dumfries,  called  '  Shooting  for  the  Siller  Gun,'  tlie 
gun  being  a  small  silver  tube  presented  by  Jsnies 
VI.  to  the  incorporated  trades  as  a  prize  to  the  best 
marksman.     This  poem  Mr  Mayne  continued  to 
enlarge  and  improve  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  twelve  stanzas  expanded  in  two  years  to  two 
cantos ;  in  another  year  (1780)  the  poem  wss  pub- 
lished— enlarged  to  three  cantos — m   Ruddimsn'i 
Magazine ;  and  in  1808  it  was  published  in  London 
in  four  cantos.   This  edition  was  seen  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  said  (in  one  of  his  notes  to  the  Lsdy  of 
the  Lake)  *that  it  surpassed  the  efforts  of  Ferguasoo, 
and  came  near  to  those  of  Bums.'  In  1836  the  *  Siller 
Gun*  was  again  reprinted  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth 
cantoi    Mr  Mayne  was  author  of  a  short  poem  on 
UalhweeH,  printed  in  Ruddiman's  Magazine  in  1760; 
and  in  1781  he  published  at  Glasgow  his  fine  haUsd 
of  Lopan  Brae»t  which  Bums  had  seen,  and  two  lines 
of  which  he  copied  into  bis  Logan  Water.     The 
*  Siller  Gun'  is  humorous  and  descriptiTe,  and  ii 
happy  in  both.    The  author  is  a  shrewd  and  lively 
observer,  full  of  glee,  and  also  of  gentle  and  aflec- 
tionate  recoUections  of  his  native  town  and  all  its 
people  and  pastimes.    The  ballad  of  '  Logan  Bnes' 
IS  a  simple  and  beautiful  lyric,  superior  to  the  more 
elaborate  version  of  Bums.    Though  long  resident 
in  London  (as  proprietor  of  the  Star  newtpaperX 
Mr  Mayne  retained  his  Scottish  enthusiasm  to  the 
last ;  and  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  recollect  him 
in  advanced  life,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  his  dntieSi 
as  a  public  journalist  to  trace  some  lemembraDoe 
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of  his  native  Dumfiries  and  the  banks  of  the  Nith, 
or  to  hum  over  some  rural  or  pastoral  song  which 
he  had  heard  forty  or  fiftv  years  before,  his  name, 
■a  well  as  his  poetry,  recalls  the  strength  and  per- 
maDency  of  early  feelings  and  aasociationa. 

By  Logan  streams  that  rin  sae  deep, 
Fa'  aft  wi*  glee  I've  herded  sheep ; 
Herded  sheep  and  gathered  slaes, 
Wi'  my  dear  lad  on  Logan  braes. 
But  wae's  my  heart,  thM  days  are  gane^ 
And  I  wi'  grief  may  herd  alane. 
While  mr  dear  lad  maun  iaoe  his  faesi 
Far,  far  uae  me  and  Logan  brass. 

Nae  mair  at  Logan  kirk  will  he 
Atween  the  preachings  meet  wi'  me; 
Meet  wi'  me,  or  when  it's  mirk, 
ConToy  me  hame  frae  Logan  kixk. 
I  weel  may  sins  thae  days  are  gane : 
Fme  kirk  and  uir  I  come  alane, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  £sce  his  faeSi 
Far,  far  nae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

At  e'en,  when  hope  amaist  is  gane, 
I  dauner  out  and  sit  alane ; 
Sit  alane  beneath  the  tree 
Where  aft  he  kept  his  tiyst  wi'  me. 
Oh  I  could  I  see  thae  days  again. 
My  lorer  skaithless,  and  my  ain  1 
BeloTed  by  friends,  rerered  by  faes, 
We'd  Utc  in  bliss  on  Logan  braes  I 

Hdm  qf  KirkanmeL 

[B«lan  Irrlag,  a  jomig  lady  of  ezqnialte  beanty  and  aooom- 
pUdunente,  daughter  of  the  lalrd  of  Klrkoonnel,  In  Annan- 
dale,  was  betrothed  to  Adam  Fleming  de  Klrhpatrick,  a  jroong 
footlemAn  of  rank  and  fortune  In  that  neighbourhood.  Walk- 
ing with  her  loTer  on  the  sweet  banks  of  the  Klrtls,  ibe  wae 
murdered  by  a  diMppolnted  and  langulnary  riftL  This  cafes- 
trophe  took  plaea  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Beota,  and 
la  the  anltfeoi  of  three  diArant  ballads:  the  first  two  are  old, 
the  thhcd  Is  the  eompoeltloii  of  the  antbor  of  the  •  SlUor  Oun.' 
It  wae  flrat  faMsrted  In  tha  IMInbunh  Annual  Begleler  (1815) 
b7  Sir  Walter  Beott.] 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
For,  night  and  day,  on  me  she  cries  ; 
And,  like  an  angel,  to  the  skies 

Still  seems  to  beckon  me  I 
For  me  she  lired,  for  me  she  sighed. 
For  me  she  wished  to  be  a  bride ; 
For  me  in  life's  sweet  mom  she  died 

On  fair  Kirkoonnel-Lee  I 

Where  Kirtle-waten  gently  wind. 
As  Helen  on  my  arm  reclined, 
A  rival  with  a  ruthless  mind. 

Took  deadly  aim  at  me : 
My  loTe,  to  disappoint  the  foe, 
Rushed  in  between  me  and  the  blow  ; 
And  now  her  corse  is  lying  low 

On  fair  Kirkoonnel-X^  I 

Though  hearen  forbids  my  wrath  to  swell, 
I  cone  the  hand  by  which  she  fell — 
The  fiend  who  made  my  hearen  a  hell. 

And  tore  my  lore  from  me  I 
For  if,  where  all  the  eraces  shine — 
Oh!  if  on  earth  there^  aught  dirine. 
My  Helen  I  all  these  charms  were  thin^-^ 

They  centered  all  in  thee! 

Ah  I  what  arails  it  that,  amain, 
I  dore  the  assassin's  head  in  twain  t 
No  peace  of  mind,  my  Helen 


No  resting-place  for  me: 
I  see  her  spirit  in  the  air — 
I  hear  the  shriek  of  wild  despair. 
When  Murder  laid  her  bosom  bMe, 

On  fair  Kirkoonnel-Lee  t 

Oh  1  when  I'm  sleeping  in  my  grare. 
And  o'er  my  head  the  rank  we^  ware, 
May  He  who  life  and  spirit  gare 

Unite  my  lore  ana  me  I 
Then  from  this  world  of  doubts  and  sighs. 
My  sOul  on  wings  of  peace  shall  rise  ; 
And,  joining  Helen  in  the  skies. 

Forget  Kirkconnel-Lee  1 

To  the  Jlifier  Nith. 

Hail,  gentle  stream  t  for  erer  dear 
Thy  rudest  murmurs  to  mine  ear ! 
Tom  from  thy  banks,  though  far  I  rore. 
The  slare  of  porerty  and  lore. 
Ne'er  shall  thy  bard,  where'er  he  be. 
Without  a  sigh  remember  thee  I 
For  there  my  infant  years  began. 
And  there  my  happiest  minutes  ran  ; 
And  there  to  lore  and  friendship  true, 
The  blossoms  of  affection  grew. 

Blithe  on  thy  banks,  thou  sweetest  stream 
That  erer  nunied  a  poet's  dream  I 
Oft  hare  I  in  forbidden  time 
(If  youth  could  sanctify  a  crime). 
With  hazel  rod  and  fraudful  fly. 
Ensnared  thy  unsuspecting  fry  ; 
In  pairs  hare  dragsed  them  from  their  den. 
Till,  chased  by  lurking  fishermen. 
Away  I 're  fiown  as  fleet  as  wind. 
My  lagging  followers  far  behind. 
And  when  the  rain  pursuit  was  o'er. 
Returned  successful  as  before. 

[Mfutainff  of  the  T^adet  to  Shoot  for  the  SUkrChm.] 

The  lift  was  clear,  the  mom  serene. 
The  sun  just  glinting  owre  the  soene^ 
When  James  M'Noe  began  again 

To  beat  to  anna, 
Rousing  the  heart  o'  man  and  weaa 

Wi*  war's  alanM. 

Fkae  far  and  near  the  country  lads 
rnieir  joes  ahint  them  on  their  yads) 
Flocked  in  to  see  the  show  in  squads ; 

And,  what  was  dafter. 
Their  pawky  mithers  and  their  dada 

Cam  trotting  after! 

And  mony  a  beau  and  belle  were  there^ 

Doited  wr  dozing  on  a  chair ; 

For  lest  they'd,  sleeping,  spoU  their  hair, 

Or  miss  the  sight. 
The  gowks,  like  baims  before  a  fair. 

Sat  up  a'  night ! 

Wi'  hats  as  black  as  ony  raren. 

Fresh  as  the  rose,  their  beards  new  sharen. 

And  a'  their  Sunday's  deeding  baring 

Sae  trim  and  gay. 
Forth  cam  our  Trades,  some  ora  saring 

To  wair  that  day. 

Fair  fk*  ilk  canny,  caidgy  carl, 
Weel  may  he  bmik  his  new  apparel! 
And  nerer  dree  the  bitter  snarl 

0'  scowling  wife! 
Bat,  blest  in  pantry,  bam,  and  baiiel, 

Be  blithe  through  lifel 
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Hcch,  Bin !  what  crowds  cam  into  town. 
To  see  them  mustering  up  and  down  I 
Lassee  and  lads,  sunoburnt  and  brown'— 

Women  and  weans, 
Oentte  and  semple,  mingling,  crown 

The  gladsome  scenes  t 

At  first,  forenent  ilk  Deacon's  hallan, 
His  ain  brigade  was  made  to  fall  in ; 
And,  while  the  muster-roll  was  calling, 

And  joybells  jowing, 
Het-pints,  weel  spiced,  to  keep  the  saol  in^ 

Around  wore  flowing  1 

Broiled  kipper,  cheese,  and  bread,  and  ham^ 
Laid  the  foundation  for  a  dram 
O'  whisky,  gin  frae  Rotterdami 

Or  cherry  brandy ; 
Whilk  after,  a*  was  fish  ^t  cam 

To  Jock  or  Sandy : 

0 1  weel  ken  they  wha  lo*e  their  ch&ppin, 
Drink  maks  the  auldest  swack  and  strapping; 
Gars  Care  forget  the  ills  that  happen — 

The  blate  look  spruce — 
And  eren  the  thowlees  cock  their  tappin. 

And  craw  fu*  croose  1 

The  master  owre,  the  different  bands 

File  aff  in  parties  to  the  sands ; 

Where,  *mid  loud  laughs  and  clapping  hands, 

Gley'd  Geord;^  Smith 
Reriews  them,  and  their  line  expand* 

AlangtheNith! 

But  ne'er,  for  uniform  or  air, 

Was  sic  a  group  reviewed  elsewhere ! 

The  short,  the  tall ;  fat  folk,  and  spare ; 

Syde  coats,  and  dockit ; 
Wigs,  queues,  and  clubs,  and  curly  hair; 

Round  hats,  and  cockit  I 

As  to  their  gnns — ^thae  fell  engines. 
Borrowed  or  begged,  were  of  a^kinds 
For  bloody  war,  or  bad  designs, 

Or  shooting  cushies — 
Lang  fowling-pieces,  carabines, 

And  blunderbusses  t 

Maist  feck,  though  oiled  to  mak  them  glimmer, 
Hadna  been  shot  for  mony  a  simmer ; 
And  Fame,  the  stonr-telling  kimmer. 

Jocosely  hmts 
That  some  o'  them  had  bits  o'  timmer 

Instead  o'  flints  I 

Some  guns,  she  threeps,  within  her  ken, 
Were  spiked,  to  let  nae  priming  ben  ; 
And,  as  in  twenty  there  were  ten 
Worm-eaten  stocks, 
8ae,  here  and  there,  a  rozit-end 
Held  on  their  locks  I 

And  then,  to  show  what  difference  stands 
Atweeu  the  leaders  and  their  bands. 
Swords  that,  unsheathed  since  Pxestonpam^ 

Neglected  lay, 
Were  furbished  up,  to  grace  the  hands 

O'  chiefs  this  day  I 

•  Ohon  !'  says  George,  and  ga'e  a  grane, 
'  The  age  o'  chivalry  is  gane !' 
Syne,  lukving  owi«  and  owre  again 

The  hale  surveyed. 
Their  route,  and  a'  thinxs  else,  made  plain. 

He  snuflfed,  and  said  : 


*  Now,  gentlemen  I  now,  mind  the  motion. 
And  dinna,  this  time,  mak  a  botion : 
Shouther  your  arms !    0 1  ha'd  them  todh  on. 

And  not  athrawt 
Wheel  wi'  your  left  hands  to  the  ocean. 

And  march  awa !' 

Wi'  that,  the  dinlin  drums  rebound. 
Fifes,  clarionets,  and  hautboys  sound  I 
Through  crowds  on  crowds,  collected  zoand« 

The  Corporations 
Trudge  aff,  while  Echo's  self  is  drowned 

In  acclamations ! 

SIR  ALEXANDER  'B09WEUL. 

Sir  AU3XANDER  BoswEix  (1775-1822),  the  eldest 
son  of  Johnson's  biographer,  was  Author  of  some 
amusing  songs,  which  are  stiU  rery  popular.  AvU 
Gudeman^  ye*re  a  Drueken  Cork,  JauK^t  Bawbee, 
Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver,  kc  display  considerahle 
comic  humour,  and  coarse  but  characteristic  paint- 
ing. The  higher  qualities  of  simple  ntstie  gnce  snd 
elegance  he  seems  ncTer  to  have  attempted.  In 
1803  Sir  Alexander  collected  his  fngitiTe  pieces,  sod 
published  them  under  the  title  of&mg»  chUfly  ts  the 
Scottish  Dialect  In  1810  he  pubDshed  a  Scottish 
dialogue,  in  the  style  of  Fergusson,  called  Edinhurgh, 
or  the  Ancient  Royalty  ;  a  Sketch  of  Manners,  by  Simtm 
Gray,  This  Sketch  is  greatly  overcharged.  Sir 
Alexander  was  an  ardent  lover  of  our  early  liters- 
ture,  and  reprinted  sereral  works  at  his  private 

Srinting-press  at  Auchinleck.  When  poiilics  rso 
igh,  he  unfortunately  wrote  some  perscmal  satires, 
for  one  of  which  he  received  a  chidlenge  from  Mr 
Stuart  of  Duneam.  The  parties  met  at  Aucfater- 
tooU  in  Fifeshire :  conscious  of  his  error.  Sir  Alex- 
ander resolved  not  to  fire  at  his  opponent;  hot  Ifr 
Stuart's  shot  took  effect,  and  the  unfortunate  baronet 
felL  He  died  from  the  wound  on  the  following  dsy, 
the  26th  of  March  1822.  He  had  been  devatedto 
the  baronetcy  only  the  year  previous. 

Jenny  Dang  ike  WeoMr* 

M  Willie's  wedding  on  the  green. 

The  lassies,  bonny  witches  I 
Were  a'  dressed  out  in  aprons  dean. 
And  braw  white  Sunday  mntdies : 
Auld  Magvie  bade  the  lads  tak'  tent, 

But  Jock  would  not  believe  her ; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent. 
For  Jenny  dan£  the  weaver. 
And  Jenny  danff,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  wearer ; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  keni. 
For  Jenny  dang  the  weaw. 
At  ilka  country  dance  or  reel, 

Wi'  her  he  would  be  bobbing; 
When  she  sat  down,  he  sat  down, 
And  to  her  would  be  gabbing ; 
Where'er  she  gaed,  baith  butt  and  Ind, 

The  coof  would  never  leave  her; 
Aye  heckling  like  a  clocking  hen. 
But  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 
Jenny  dang,  &c. 

Quo'  he.  My  lass,  to  speak  my  mind. 

In  troth  I  naedna  swither ; 
You've  bonny  een,  and  if  you^  kind, 

111  never  seek  anither : 
He  hummed  and  hawed,  the  lass  cried,  Pea^ 

And  bade  the  coof  no  deave  her ; 
Syne  snapt  her  fingers,  lap  and  leugb, 
And  dang  the  silly  weaver. 
And  Jenny  dans,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver ; 
Syne  snapt  her  fingers,  lap  and  leogK 
And  dang  the  suly  weaver. 
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StR  ALXXANDBB  BOSWUX* 


Jmny*s  Bawbee* 

I  met  four  chapi  yon  birki  amaag^ 
Wi*  hingin'  lugs,  mod  faces  lang ; 
I  speered  at  neibour  Bauldy  Stnag, 
Wha'sthaelsMi 

Quo'  he,  ilk  cream-faced,  pawky  chiel, 
Thought  hirosel'  cannin'  as  the  de'il. 
And  here  they  cam,  awa  to  steal 
Jenny's  bawbee. 

The  fint,  a  captain  till  his  trade, 
Wi'  skttU  ill  lined,  and  back  wed  dad. 
Marched  round  the  bam,  and  by  the  shed« 
And  pappit  on  his  knee. 

Quo'  he, '  My  goddess,  nymnh,  and  queen. 
Your  beauty's  daasled  b^th  my  een  f 
But  de'il  a  beauty  he  had  seen 

Bat---Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  lawyer  neist,  wi'  bletherin'  gab^ 
Wha  speeches  wove  like  ony  wab, 
In  ilk  ane's  com  aye  took  a  dab. 
And  a'  for  a  fee : 

Accounts  he  had  through  a'  the  town, 
And  tradesmen's  tongues  nae  mair  could  drown ; 
Haith  now  he  thought  to  clout  his  gown 
Wi'  Jemiy's  bawbee. 

A  Norland  laird  neist  trotted  up, 
Wi'  bawsened  naig  and  siller  whup. 
Cried,  *  There's  my  beast,  lad,  baud  the  grup» 
Or  tie't  till  a  tree. 

What's  gowd  to  met— I've  walth  o*  Ian'; 
Bestow  on  ane  o'  worth  your  ban' ;' 
He  thought  to  |>ay  what  he  was  awn 
Wi'  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A'  sprace  fne  ban'boxes  and  tubs, 
A  Thing  cam  neist  (but  life  has  rabs). 
Foul  were  the  roads,  and  fou  the  dubs. 
Ah  1  waes  mel 

A'  clatty,  squintin'  through  a  glaasy 
He  gimed,  *  I'faith  a  bonnie  lass !' 
He  thought  to  win,  wi'  front  o'  brass, 
Jenny's  bawbee. 

She  bade  the  laird  gang  comb  his  wig, 
The  sodger  no  to  strut  sae  big, 
The  lawyer  no  to  be  a  prig. 

The  fool  cried, '  Tehee, 

I  kent  that  I  could  nerer  fail  I' 
She  prined  the  dish-clout  till  his  tidl. 
And  cooled  him  wi'  a  water-pail. 
And  kept  her  bawbee. 

Good  Nighif  a$hd  Joff  hewi^ffe  a\ 

[This  song  is  sappoaed  to  prooeed  fhm  tlie  mouth  of  an  agsd 

ohioftaln.] 

Good  nifht,  and  joy  be  wi'  ye  a' ; 

Your  narmless  mirth  has  charmed  my  heart ; 
May  life's  fell  blasts  out  owre  ye  blaw  I 

In  sorrow  may  ye  nerer  part ! 
My  Kpirit  lives,  but  strength  is  gone ; 

The  mountain-fires  now  blase  in  vain : 
Remember,  sons,  the  deeds  I've  done, 

And  in  your  deeds  I'll  live  again  I 

W^en  on  yon  muir  our  pliant  clan 

Frae  boasting  foes  their  banners  tore, 
Wha  showed  himself  a  better  man. 

Or  fiercer  waved  the  red  claymore  f 
But  when  in  peace — ^then  mark  me  there 

When  through  the  glen  the  wanderer  came^ 
I  save  him  of  our  lordly  fare, 

1  gave  him  here  a  welcome  hame. 


The  auld  will  speak,  the  young  maun  hear ; 

Be  cantie,  but  be  good  and  leal ; 
Your  ain  ills  aye  hae  heart  to  bear, 

Anither's  aye  hae  heart  to  feel. 
So,  ere  I  set.  III  see  you  shine. 

Ill  see  you  triumph  ere  I  fa' ; 
My  parting  breath  shall  boast  you  mine—* 

Good  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a'. 

[Tke  High  Street  of  jBtftn&tw^A.] 

[From  'Bdlnboifh,  or  the  Asetoit  Rograliy.Q 

Tier  upon  tier  I  see  the  mansions  rise. 

Whose  azure  summits  mingle  with  the  skies ; 

There,  from  the  earth  the  labouring  porters  bear 

The  elements  of  fire  and  water  high  in  air ; 

There,  as  you  scale  the  steps  with  toilsome  tread. 

The  dripping  barrel  madifies  your  head ; 

Thence,  as  i^own  the  giddy  round  yon  wheel, 

A  rising  porter  greets  you  with  his  creel ! 

Here,  in  these  <mambers,  ever  dull  and  dark. 

The  lady  gay  received  her  gayer  spark. 

Who,  clad  in  silken  coat,  with  cautious  tread. 

Trembled  at  opening  casements  overhead ; 

But  when  in  safety  at  her  porch  he  trod. 

He  seized  the  ring,  and  rasped  the  twisted  rod. 

No  idlers  then,  I  trow,  were  seen  to  meet. 

Linked,  six  a-row,  six  hours  in  Princes  Street ; 

But,  one  by  one,  they  panted  up  the  hill. 

And  picked  their  steps  with  most  uncommon  skill ; 

Then,  at  the  Cross,  each  joined  the  motley  mob— 

'  How  are  ye,  Tam  ?  and  how's  a'  wi'  vo.  Bob  t' 

Next  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  all  retired. 

And  draughts  of  wine  their  various  thoughts  inspired. 

O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  beau  would  moan  his  love ; 

O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  cit  his  bargain  drove ; 

O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  writer  penned  the  will ; 

And  legal  wisdom  counselled  o'er  a  gUL 

•  •  4 

Yes,  mark  the  street,  for  youth  the  great  resort, 

Its  spacious  width  the  theatre  of  sport. 

There,  midst  the  crowd,  the  jingling  hoop  is  driven; 

Full  many  a  leg  is  hit,  and  curiie  is  given. 

There,  on  the  pavement,  mystia  forms  are  chalked, 

Defaced,  renewed,  delayed — but  never  balked ; 

There  romping  Miss  the  rounded  slate  may  drop. 

And  kick  it  out  with  persevering  hop. 

There,  in  the  dirty  current  of  the  strand. 

Boys  drop  the  rival  corks  with  readj  hand. 

And,  waaing  through  the  puddle  with  slow  pace, 

Watch  in  soiidtude  the  doubtful  race ! 

And  there,  an  active  band,  with  frequent  boast^ 

Vault  in  succession  o'er  each  wooden  post. 

Or  a  bold  stripling,  noted  for  his  might. 

Heads  the  array,  and  rales  the  mimic  fight. 

From  hand  and  sling  now  flv  the  whizzing  stones^ 

Unheeded  broken  hntds  and  broken  bones. 

The  rival  hosts  in  dose  engagement  mix. 

Drive  and  are  driven  by  the  dint  of  sticks. 

The  bicker  rages,  till  some  mother's  fears 

Ring  a  sad  story  in  a  bailie's  ears. 

Her  prayer  is  heard ;  the  order  quick  is  sped. 

And,  from  that  corps  which  hapless  Porteous  led« 

A  brave  detachment,  probably  of  two. 

Rush,  like  two  kites,  upon  the  warlike  crew. 

Who,  strugffiing,  like  the  fabled  frogs  and  mice^ 

Are  pounced  upon,  and  carried  in  a  trice. 

But,  mark  that  motley  group,  in  various  gar1>— 

There  vice  begins  to  form  her  rankling  barb ; 

The  germ  of  gambling  sprouts  in  pitch-and-tos8| 

And  Drawl,  successive,  tells  disputed  loss. 

From  hand  to  hand  the  whirling  halfpence  pass. 

And,  eveiT  copper  gone,  thev  fly  to  brass. 

Those  polished  rounds  which  decorate  the  coat. 

And  brilliant  shine  upon  some  youth  of  note, 
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Offspring  of  BirminehAm'a  creatire  art. 
Now  from  the  faithful  button^holes  depait. 
To  Rudden  twitch  the  rending  stttchet  yield, 
And  Enterprise  again  essays  the  iield. 
80,  when  a  few  fleet  yean  of  his  short  spaa 
Hate  ripened  this  dire  passion  in  the  man. 
When  thousand  after  thousand  takes  its  ili|^t 
In  the  short  circuit  of  one  wretched  nieht, 
Next  shall  the  honours  of  the  forest  faU, 
And  ruin  desolate  the  chieftain's  hall ; 
Hill  after  hill  some  cunnine  clerk  shall  gain ; 
Then  in  a  mendicant  behold  a  thane  I 

JAMBS  BOOa. 

jAMSfl  HoGO*  generally  known  by  his  poetical 
name  of  *  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,'  was  perhaps  the 
moet  creative  and  imaginative  of  the  uneducated 
poets.  His  fancy  had  a  wide  range,  pictoring  in  its 
flights  scenes  of  wild  aerial  magnificence  and  beauty. 
His  taste  was  rery  defective,  though  he  had  done 
much  to  repair  liis  early  want  of  instruction.  His 
occupation  of  a  shepherd,  among  solitary  hills  and 
glens,  must  have  been  favourable  to  his  poetical  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  not,  like  Burns,  thrown  into 
society  when  young,  and  forced  to  combat  with  mis- 
fortune. His  destiny  was  unvaried,  until  he  had 
arrived  at  a  peritxl  when  the  bent  of  his  genius  was 
fixed  for  life.  Without  society  during  the  day,  his 
evening  hours  were  spent  in  listening  to  ancient 
legends  and  ballads,  of  which  his  mother  (like  Bums*s) 
was  a  great  reciter.  This  nursery  of  imagination  he 
has  himself  beautifully  described : — 

0  list  the  mystic  lore  sublime 
Of  fairy  tales  of  ancient  time  I 

1  learned  them  in  the  lonely  glen. 
The  last  abodes  of  living  men. 
Where  never  stranger  came  our  way 
By  summer  night,  or  winter  day; 

Where  neighbouring  hind  or  cot  was  nott»— 

Our  converse  was  with  heaven  alone — 

With  voices  through  the  cloud  that  sung, 

And  brooding  storms  that  round  us  hung. 

0  lady,  judge,  if  judge  ye  may, 

How  stem  and  am*ple  was  the  sway 

Of  themes  like  these  when  darkness  fell. 

And  gray-haired  sires  the  tales  would  tell  I 

When  doors  were  barred,  and  elder  dame 

Plied  at  her  task  beside  the  flame 

That  through  the  smoke  and  gloom  alone 

On  dim  and  umbered  iaces  shone— 

The  bleat  of  mountain  goat  on  high. 

That  from  the  cliff  came  quavering  by  ; 

The  echoing  rock,  the  rushing  flooo. 

The  cataract's  swell,  the  moaning  wood ; 

The  undefined  and  mingled  hum — 

Voice  of  the  desert  never  dumb ! 

All  these  have  left  within  this  heart 

A  feeling  tongue  can  ne'er  impart ; 

A  wildered  and  unearthly  flame, 

A  something  that's  without  a  name. 

Hogg  was  descended  firom  a  familj  of  shepherds, 
and  bom,  as  he  alleged  (though  the  point  was  often 
disputed)  on  the  25th  January  (Bums's  birthday), 
in  the  year  1772.  When  a  mere  child  he  was  put 
out  to  service,  acting  first  as  a  cow-herd,  until  cap- 
able of  taking  care  of  a  flock  of  sheep^  He  had  in 
all  about  haif  a  year's  schooling.    When  eighteen 

Sears  of  age  he  entered  the  service  of  "Mr  Laidlaw, 
lackhouse.  He  was  then  an  eager  reader  of  poetry 
and  romances,  and  he  subscribed  to  a  circulating 
library  in  Peebles,  the  miscellaneous  contents  of 
which  he  perused  with  the  utmost  avidity.  He  was 
a  lenuurkablv  fine-looking  young  man,  with  a  pro- 
ftision  of  light-brown  hair,  whidi  he  wore  ouled  up 


under  his  hat  or  blue  bonnet,  the  envy  of  all  the 
country  maidens.  An  attack  of  illness,  however, 
brought  on  by  over-exertion  on  a  hot  swmner  day, 
completely  altered  his  countenance,  and  changed  the 
very  form  of  his  featureii  His  first  Uterary  effsrt 
was  in  song- writing,  and  in  1801  he  published  s 
small  volume  of  pieces.  He  was  introduced  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  by  his  master's  son,  Mr  William  Laid- 
law, and  assisted  in  the  collection  of  old  halladt  for 
the  Border  Minstrelsy.  He  soon  imitated  the  styk 
of  these  ancient  strains  with  great  felicity,  and  pib- 
lished  another  volume  of  songs  and  poems  ondsr  the 
title  of  77^  Matattam  Bard,  He  now  embarked  in 
sheep*ftnnlng,  and  took  a  journey  to  the  ishmd  of 
Harris  on  a  speculation  of  this  kind ;  bat  all  he  hsd 
saved  as  a  shepherd,  or  by  his  publicatioo,  was  kit 
in  these  attempts.  He  then  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
and  endeavoured  to  subsist  by  his  pen.  A  ooDectioo 
of  songs.  The  Forett  Mwutrd,  was  his  first  effort: 
his  second  was  a  periodical  called  The  j^w;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  publication  of  the  QwoCm  nake^  in 
1813,  that  tiie  shepherd  established  his  reputation 
as  an  author.  This  *  legendary  poem '  consists  of  a 
collection  of  tales  and  ballads  supposed  to  be  snog 
to  Ms^  Queen  of  Scots  by  the  native  bards  of  Scot- 
land assembled  at  a  royal  wake  at  Hdyrood,  in 
order  that  the  fiur  queen  might  proTO 

The  wondrous  poweis  of  Scottish  soQg. 

The  design  was  excellent,  and  the  execution  so  varied 
and  masterly,  that  Hogg  wss  at  once  placed  among 
the  first  of  our  living  poets.  The  diflTerent  produc- 
tions of  the  native  minstrels  are  strung  together  hj 
a  thread  of  narrative  so  gracdUUy  written  in  msaj 
parts,  that  the  reader  is  surprised  equally  at  the  de- 
licacy and  the  genius  of  the  author.  At  the  condn- 
sion  of  the  poem,  Hogg  alludes  to  his  Uluitriooi 
friend  Scott,  and  adverts  with  some  feeling  to  an 
advice  which  Sir  Walter  had  once  giren  him,  to  ab- 
stain firom  his  worship  of  poetry. 

The  land  was  charmed  to  list  his  lays ; 

It  knew  the  harp  of  ancient  davs. 

The  border  chiefs  that  long  had  been 

In  sepulchres  unhearsed  and  green. 

Passed  from  their  mouldy  vaults  away 

In  armour  red  and  stem  amy. 

And  by  their  moonlight  haUs  were  sesa 

In  visor,  helm,  and  habergeon. 

Even  fairies  sought  our  Umd  again,  I 

So  powraful  was  the  magic  strain. 

Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  ayet 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lajr ; 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  will 
Afar  on  Ettrick's  wildest  hill ; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious  syS 
And  wondered  at  my  minstrelsy : 
He  little  weened  a  parent's  tongue 
Such  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung. 

But  when  to  native  feelings  trus^ 
I  struck  upon  a  chord  was  new ; 
When  by  myself  I  'gan  to  play, 
He  tried  to  wile  my  harp  away. 
Just  when  her  notes  began  with  skill. 
To  sound  beneath  the  southern  hill. 
And  twine  around  my  bosom's  oore^ 
How  could  we  part  for  eveimors ! 
'Twas  kindness  all — I  cannot  blam»— 
For  bootless  is  the  minstrel  flame : 
But  sure  a  bard  mij^t  well  have  known 
Another's  feelings  by  his  own  1 

Scott  was  grieved  at  this  allusion  to  his  friendly 
counsel,  as  it  was  given  at  a  time  when  no  one 
dreamed  of  the  shepherd  possessing  the  powers  thst 
he  disphiyed  in  the*  Queen's  Wake:   Various  worki 
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And  the  moon  that  sleeks  the  sky  8«e  dun. 

Like  a  gowden  bow,  or  a  beamless  sun, 

Shall  wear  awaj,  and  be  seen  nae  mair. 

And  the  angels  shall  miss  them  trarelling  tiie  air. 

But  lang,  lang  after  buth  night  and  daj, 

When  the  sun  and  the  world  hare  eeljed  awaj ; 

When  the  sinner  has  gane  to  his  waesome  doom, 

Kilmeny  shall  smile  in  eteinal  bloom ! ' 

•  •  * 

Then  Kilmenr  begged  again  to  tee 
The  friends  she  had  left  in  her  own  oountiye, 
To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been, 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen. 
With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep. 
They  lulled  Kilmenj  sound  asleep ; 
And  when  she  awakened,  she  laj  her  lane. 
All  happed  with  flowers  in  the  greenwood  wene. 
When  seTen  lang  years  had  come  and  fled. 
When  grief  was  calm  and  hope  was  dead, 
When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's  name, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamiu  Kilmeny  came  hame  I 
And  oh,  her  beautv  was  fair  to  see. 
But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee ; 
Such  beauty  bard  may  nerer  declare. 
For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een. 
In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower, 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower; 
And  her  roioe  like  the  distant  melodye, 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 
But  she  lored  to  raike  the  lanely  glen, 
And  keeped  afu  frae  the  haunts  of  men, 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing. 
To  suck  the  flowers  and  drink  the  spring. 
But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared, 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered ; 
The  wolf  placed  blithely  round  the  field. 
The  lordly  bison  lowed  and  kneeled. 
The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland. 
And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  eve  the  woodlands  rung. 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung. 
In  ecstacy  of  sweet  devotion. 
Oh,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ; 
The  wild  beaMts  of  the  forest  came. 
Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds  the  tame, 
And  goved  around,  charmed  and  amazed ; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gazed. 
And  murmured,  and  looked  with  anxious  pain 
For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 
The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock ; 
The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock  ; 
The  blackbird  alang  wi*  the  eagle  flew ; 
The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew ; 
The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began, 
And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran ; 
The  hawk  and  the  hem  attour  them  hung, 
And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooyed  their  young ; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled : 
It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world ! 
When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gane, 
Kilmeny  sought  the  greenwood  wene. 
There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  so  green. 
And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  never  mair  seen  I 

To  the  Comet  of  \Sn. 

How  lovely  is  this  wildered  scene. 
As  twilight  from  her  vaults  so  blue 

Steals  soft  o'er  Yarrow's  mountains  green. 
To  sleep  embalmed  in  midnight  dew  1 

All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towering  height. 
Like  shadows,  scoops  the  yielding  uy ! 

And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night. 
Dread  traveller  of  immensity! 


Stranger  of  heaven!  I  bid  thee  hul! 

Shred  from  the  pall  of  glory  riven. 
That  flashest  in  oeleetial  pie, 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  HeavenI 

Art  thou  the  flag  of  wo  and  death. 
From  angel's  ensign-staif  uufaried  t 

Art  thou  the  standard  of  his  wrath 
Waved  o'er  a  sordid  sinfal  world  I 

No,  irom  that  pure  pellucid  beam. 
That  erst  o'er  plams  of  Bethlehem  ihoiie^* 

No  latent  evil  we  can  deem. 
Bright  herald  of  the  et«iial  throne ! 

Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire, 
Thy  streaming  locks  so  lovely  pale — 

Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dire. 
Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail! 

Where  hast  thou  roamed  these  thousand  jou 
Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again. 

From  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres. 
To  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  wain  I 

And  when  thou  scal'st  the  Milky  Way, 
And  vanishest  from  human  view, 

A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  ray 
Through  wilds  of  you  empyreal  blue  I 

0 !  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  plide ! 

To  sail  the  bouudle^a  skies  with  thee^ 
And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside, 

Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea! 


To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun. 
The  icicles  from  off  the  pole ; 

Then  far  to  other  systems  run. 

Where  other  moons  and  planets  rolll 

Stranger  of  heaven  !  O  let  thine  eye 
Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  dream ; 

Eccentric  as  thy  courne  on  high. 
And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam ! 

And  long,  long  may  thy  silver  ray 
Our  northern  arch  at  eve  adom ; 

Then,  wheeling  to  the  east  away. 
Light  the  gray  portaU  of  the  mom ! 

Whm  the  Kye  cornea  Home, 

Come  all  ye  jolly  shepherds 

That  whi!«tle  through  the  glen, 
I'll  tell  ye  of  a  secret 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken ; 
What  is  the  greatest  blias 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  namel 
'Tis  to  woo  a  bonuie  lassie 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame, 

Wlicn  the  kye  comes  hame, 
Tween  the  gloarain  and  the  milk, 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

'TIS  not  beneath  the  coronet. 

Nor  canopy  of  state, 
'TIS  not  on  couch  of  velvet. 

Nor  arbour  of  the  great — 
'TIS  beneath  the  spruding  birk. 

In  the  glen  without  the  name, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie, 

Wlien  the  kye  comes  hame. 

There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  nest 
For  the  mate  he  lo'es  to  see, 

And  on  the  topmost  bough, 
O,  a  happy  bird  is  he! 


*  It  was  recltoned  by  manj  that  this  was  lbs  ■ 
which  appeared  at  the  birth  of  our  Bavtaiir.— Il«gv- 
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WILLIAM  TUfNAMT. 


A  WH  Shea  and  a  Flowing  Sea. 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  wa, 

A  wind  that  followa  fast. 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  mj  boyii 

While,  like  the  esfle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leavet 

Old  Enj^and  on  the  Icmb. 

0  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  I 
I  heard  a  fidr  one  C17 ; 

Bat  gire  to  me  the  snoring  breeie, 

And  white  waves  hearing  high ; 
And  white  wares  hearing  high,  my  boyii 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  meny  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  homed  moon. 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud  ; 
And  hark  the  music,  marinerSi 

The  wind  is  piping  loud ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boya. 

The  lightning  flashing  free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  ia^ 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

MfNameO. 

Red  rowB  the  Nith  'tween  bank  and  brae^ 

Mirk  is  the  night  and  rainie  O, 
Though  hearen  and  earth  should  mix  in  fltomiy 

111  gang  and  see  my  Nanie  O  ; 
Mj  Nanie  0,  my  Nanie  0 ; 

My  kind  and  winsome  Nanie  O, 
She  holds  my  heart  in  lore's  dear  bandB| 

And  naue  can  do't  but  Nanie  O. 

In  preaching  time  sae  meek  she  standSy 
Sae  saintly  and  sae  bonnie  0, 

1  cannot  get  ae  glimpse  of  grace, 

For  thiering  looks  at  Nanie  O ; 
My  Nanie  0,  my  Nanie  O ; 

The  world's  in  lore  wiUi  Nanie  0 ; 
That  heart  is  hardly  worth  the  wear 

That  wadna  lore  my  Nanie  O. 

My  breast  can  scarce  contain  my  heart, 

when  dancing  she  mores  finely  0 ; 
I  gu<iw  what  hearen  is  by  her  eyes, 

They  sparkle  sae  dirinely  0 ; 
My  Nanie  0,  my  Nanie  0 ; 

The  flower  o'  Nithsdale's  Nanie  O; 
Lore  looks  frae  'neath  her  lans  brown  hair, 

And  says,  I  dwell  with  Nanie  O. 

Tell  not,  thou  star  at  gray  daylight, 

O'er  Tiuwald-top  so  bonnie  0, 
My  footsteps  'mang  the  morning  dew 

When  coming  frae  my  Nanie  O ; 
My  Nanie  0,  ray  Nanie  0 ; 

Naiie  ken  o'  me  and  Nanie  O ; 
The  stars  and  moon  may  tell't  aboon, 

They  winna  wrang  my  Nanie  01 

The  Poet*4  Bridal-Daf  Song. 

O !  my  lore's  like  the  steadfast  sun, 
Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run ; 
Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  yean. 
Nor  moments  between  siglis  and  teara— 
Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain. 
Nor  dreams  of  glory  dreamed  in  ram — 
Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flows 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes, 
Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee 
One  moment,  my  sweet  wife,  from  thee. 


Eren  w&ile  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 

In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit — 

Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  sued. 

Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood ; 

Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 

As  when,  beneath  Arbigland  tree, 

We  stayed  and  wooed,  and  thouj^t  the  moon 

Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon ; 

Or  lingered  *mid  the  falling  dew, 

When  looks  were  fond  and  words  wen  few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Fire  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet ; 
And  time,  and  care,  and  birth-time  woes 
Hare  dimmed  thine  eye,  and  touched  thy  rose 
To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 
All  that  charms  me  of  tale  or  song ; 
When  words  come  down  like  dews  unsought. 
With  gleams  of  deep  enthusiast  thought, 
And  fiuicy  in  her  hearen  flies  free — 
They  come,  my  lore,  they  come  from  thee. 

0,  when  more  thought  we  gare  of  old 

To  silrer  than  some  giro  to  gold ; 

Twas  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 

What  things  should  deck  our  humble  bower  t 

"Twas  sweet  to  pull  in  hope  with  thee 

The  golden  fruit  from  Fortune's  tree ; 

And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 

A  garland  for  these  locks  of  thine — 

A  song-wreath  which  may  srace  my  Jean, 

While  riren  flow  and  woo£i  are  green. 

At  times  there  oome,  as  come  there  ought, 
Gtare  moments  of  sedater  thought — 
When  Fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  night 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light ; 
And  Hope,  that  decks  the  peasants  bower. 
Shines  like  the  rainbow  throuch  the  shower, 
0,  then  I  see,  while  seated  nign, 
A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye ; 
And  proud  resolre  and  purpose  meek. 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words  can  speak : 
I  think  the  wedded  wife  of  mine 
The  best  of  all  that's  not  dirine. 

WILLIAM  TBNNAJIT. 

In  18IS  appeared  a  singular  mock  heroic  poem, 
Anster  Fair,  written  in  the  oUaoa  rima  stanza,  since 
made  so  popular  by  Byron  in  his  Beppo  and  Don 
Juan.  The  subject  was  the  marriage  of  Maggie 
Lauder,  the  famous  heroine  of  Scottish  song,  but 
the  author  wrote  not  for  the  multitude  familiar 
with  Maggie's  rustic  glonr.  He  aimed  at  pleasing 
the  admirers  of  that  refined  conrentional  poetry, 
half  serious  and  sentimental,  and  half  ludicrous 
and  satirical,  which  was  cultirated  by  Bemi,  Ariosto, 
and  the  lighter  poets  of  Italy.  There  was  classic 
imagery  on  familiar  subjects — supernatural  ma- 
chinenr  (as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock)  blended  with 
the  ordinary  details  of  domestic  life,  and  with  lirely 
and  fandfrd  description.  An  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  seemed  to  carry  the  author  orer  the  most 
perilous  ascents,  and  his  wit  and  fancy  were  rarely 
at  fault.  Such  a  pleasant  sparkling  rolume,  in  a 
style  then  unhackneved,  was  sure  of  success.  *  An- 
ster Fair'  sold  rapidly,  and  has  since  been  often  re- 
pul^hed.  The  auUior,  William  Tknnamt,  is  a 
natire  of  Anstruther,  or  Anster,  who,  whilst  filling 
the  situation  of  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment, 
studied  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  taught 
himself  Hebrew.  His  attainments  were  rewarded 
in  1813  with  an  appointment  as  parish  schoolmaster, 
to  which  was  attached  a  talanr  of  L.40  per  annum 
— a  reward  not  unlike  that  oonrerred  on  Mr  Abraham 
Adams  in  Joseph  Andrews,  who  being  a  scholar  and 
min  of  Tiitae,  was  *prorided  with  a  handsome  in- 
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come  of  L.23  a-year,  which,  however,  lie  could  not 
make  a  great  figure  with,  because  he  lived  iu  a  dear 
country,  and  wa<«  a  little  encumbered  with  a  wife  and 
six  children.'  The  author  of  *  Aniter  Fair'  has  since 
been  appointed  to  a  more  eligible  and  becoming 
situation — teacher  of  classical  and  oriental  languages 
in  IX>llar  Institution,  and,  taiore  recently,  a  professor 
in  St  Mary's  college,  St  Andrews.  He  has  published 
some  other  poetical  works — a  tragedy  on  the  >tory  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  two  poems,  the  TTicme  of  Fife^ 
and  the  Dinging  Down  of  the  CathedraL  It  was 
said  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  that  he  took  most  of  the 
figures  in  his  pictures  from  living  characters  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth :  it  is 
more  certain  that  Mr  Tennant's  poems  are  all  on 
natire  subjects  in  the  same  district  Indeed,  their 
strict  locality  has  been  against  their  popularity; 
but  '  Anster  Fair'  is  the  most  diversified  and  richly 
humorous  of  them  all,  and  besides  being  an  animated, 
witty,  and  agreeable  poem,  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  The 
Maidu  and  Gianti  of  Mr  Frere  (published  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Whistlecrart),  fh)m  which 
Byron  avowedly  drew  his  Beppo,  did  not  appear  till 
some  time  after  Mr  Tennant's  poem.  Of  the  higher 
and  more  poetical  parts  of  *  Anster  Fair,'  we  sub- 
join a  specimen : — 

I  wish  I  had  a  cottage  snug  and  neat 
Upon  the  top  of  many  fouiitained  Ide, 

That  I  might  Uience,  in  holy  fervour,  greet 

The  bright-gowned  Morning  tripping  up  her  side : 

And  when  the  low  Sun's  glory-buskin^  feet 
Walk  on  the  blue  wave  of  the  JEgeBJi  tide. 

Oh  I  I  would  kneel  me  down,  and  worship  there 

The  God  who  garnished  out  a  world  so  bright  and 
fairl 

The  safiron-elbowed  Morning  up  the  slope 
Of  heaven  canaries  in  her  jewelled  shoes, 

And  throws  o'er  Kelly-law's  sheepruibbled  top 
Her  golden  apron  dripping  kindly  dews ; 

And  never,  since  she  first  began  to  hop 

Up  heaven's  blue  causeway,  of  her  beams  profuse, 

Shone  there  a  dawn  so  glorious  and  so  gay, 

As  shines  the  merry  dawn  of  Anster  market-day. 

Round  through  the  vast  circumference  of  sky 
One  speck  of  small  cloud  cannot  eye  behold, 

Save  in  the  east  some  fleeces  bright  of  dye. 
That  stripe  the  hem  of  heaven  with  woolly  gold, 

Whereon  are  happy  angels  wont  to  lie 
Lolling,  in  amaranthme  flowers  enrolled. 

That  they  may  spy  the  precious  licht  of  God, 

Flung  from  the  blessed   East  o  er  the  fair  Earth 
abroad. 

The  fair  Earth  laughs  through  all  her  boundless  range. 
Heaving  her  green  hills  high  to  greet  the  beam ; 

City  and  village,  steeple,  cot,  and  grange, 
Gilt  as  with  Nature's  purest  leaf-gold  seem ; 

The  heaths  and  upland  muirs,  and  fallows,  change 
Their  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam. 

And,  on  ten  thousand  dew-bent  leaves  and  sprays. 

Twinkle  ten  thousand  suns,  and  fling  their  petty 
rays. 

Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  com 
Full  merrily  the  little  skvUrks  spring. 

And  on  their  dew-bedabbled  pinions  borne, 
Mount  to  the  heaven's  blue  key-stone  flickering  ; 

They  turn  their  plume-soft  bosoms  to  the  mom. 
And  hail  the  genial  light,  and  cheer'ly  sing; 

Echo  the  gladsome  hills  and  valleys  round. 

As  half  the  bells  of  Fife  ring  loud  and  swell  the 
ioimd. 


For  when  the  first  upsloping  ray  was  flung 
On  Anster  steeple  s  swallow-harboaring  top, 

Its  bell  and  all  the  bells  around  were  rang 
Sonorous,  jangling,  loud,  without  a  stop ; 

For,  toilinglv,  ^ch  bitter  beadle  swung. 

Even  till  he  smoked  with  sweat,  his  greai^  rope, 

And  almost  broke  his  bell-wheel,  ushering  in 

The  mom  of  Anster  Fair  with  iinkle-tankling  dlik 

And,  from  our  steeple's  pinnacle  outspread. 
The  town's  long  colours  fiare  and  flap  m  high. 

Whose  anchor,  blazoned  fair  in  green  and  red, 
Curls,  pliant  to  each  breexe  Umt  whistles  bj ; 

'\^liilst  on  the  boltsprit,  stem,  and  topmast  head 
Of  brig  and  sloop  ths^  in  the  harbour  lie. 

Streams  the  red  gaudeiy  of  flags  in  air. 

All  to  salute  and  grace  the  mom  of  Anster  Fair. 

The  description  of  the  heroine  is  equally 
and  imaginative : — 

Her  form  was  as  the  Morning's  blithesome  star. 
That,  capped  with  lustrous  coronet  of  beams, 

Rides  up  the  dawning  orient  in  her  car. 
New- washed,  and  doubly  fulgent  from  the  stiea 

The  Chaldee  shepherd  eyes  her  light  aiar. 
And  on  his  knees  adores  her  as  she  gleams ; 

So  shone  the  stately  fomoi  of  Mame  Lauder, 

And  so  the  admiring  crowds  payhomage and  Vff^ui 
her. 

Each  little  step  her  trampling  palfrey  took, 
Shaked  her  majestic  person  into  grace. 

And  as  at  times  his  glossy  sides  she  strook 
Endearingly  with  whip's  green  sUken  lace, 

(The  prancer  seemed  to  court  such  kind  rebaki^ 
Loitering  with  wilful  tardiness  of  pace). 

By  Jove,  the  very  waving  of  her  arm 

Had  power  a  brutish  lout  to  unbratify  and  cfasail 

Her  face  was  as  the  summer  cloud,  whereon 
The  dawning  sun  delights  to  rest  his  rays  I 

Compared  with  it,  old  Sharon's  vsJe,  o'cigrown 
With  flaunting  roses,  had  resigned  its  praiie; 

For  why  t  Her  fii^  with  heaven's  own  rotes  fhooi^ 
Mocking  the  mom,  and  witching  men  to  nae; 

And  he  that  gazed  with  cold  unsmitten  soul. 

That  blockhead's  heart  was  ice  thrice  baked  boMth 
the  Pole. 

Her  locks,  apparent  tufls  of  wiry  gold, 
I^iy  on  her  lily  temples,  fairly  dui^ing, 

And  on  each  hair,  so  harmless  to  behold, 
A  lover's  soul  hung  mercilessly  strangling; 

The  piping  silly  zephyrs  vied  to  unfold 
The  tresses  in  their  arms  so  slim  and  tangling 

And  thrid  in  sport  these  lover-noosing  snares. 

And  played  at  hide-and-seek  amid  the  golden  btiA 

Her  eye  was  as  an  honoured  palace,  where 

A  choir  of  lightsome  Graces  frisk  and  daaee; 
What  object  drew  her  gaze,  how  mean  sos'er. 

Got  dignity  and  honour  from  the  glance; 
Wo  to  the  man  on  whom  she  unaware 

Did  the  dear  witchery  of  her  eye  elanoe  I 
'Twas  such  a  thrilling,  killing,  keen  regard- 
May  Heaven  from  such  a  l<x^  preserve  each  tcadtf 
bard! 

So  on  she  rode  in  virgin  majesty. 
Charming  the  thin  dead  air  to  kiss  her  lips, 

And  with  the  light  and  grandeur  of  her  eve 
Shaming  the  proud  sun  into  dim  cdipss ; 

While  round  her  presence  clustering  fkr  and  oi^ 
On  horseback  some,  with  silver  spun  and  i^fHi 

And  some  afoot  with  shoes  of  daisbng  buckks, 

Attended  knights,  and  Uinl%  anil  ckwns  with  honf 
knuckles. 
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His  hamour  and  livelj  characteristic  painting  are 
well  displayed  in  the  account  of  the  different  parties 
who,  gay  and  fantastic,  flock  to  the  fair,  as  Chaucer's 
pilgrims  did  to  the  shrine  of  Thomaa-&-Becket 
The  fdlowing  rersea  descrihe  the  men  from  the 
north: — 

Comes  next  from  Ross-ahire  and  from  Sutherland 
The  homj-knuckled  kilted  Highlandman : 

From  where  upon  the  rockj  Caithness  strand 
Breaks  the  long  wave  that  at  the  Pole  began, 

And  where  Lochnne  from  her  prolific  sand 
Her  herrings  gires  to  feed  each  bordering  clan, 

Airire  the  brogue-shod  men  of  generous  eye, 

Plaided  and  breechless  all,  with  Esau's  haiiy  thigh. 

They  come  not  now  to  fire  the  Lowland  stacks. 
Or  foray  on  the  banks  of  Fortha's  firth ; 

Claymore  and  broadsword,  and  Lochaber  axe. 
Are  lefl  to  rust  aboye  the  smoky  hearth ; 

Their  only  arms  are  bagpipes  now  and  sacks ; 
Their  teeth  are  set  most  desperately  for  mirth ; 

And  at  their  broad  and  sturdy  backs  are  hung 

Great  wallets,  crammed  with  cheese  and  bannocks 
and  cold  tongue. 

Nor  staid  away  the  Islanders,  that  lie 
To  bufiet  of  the  Atlantic  surge  exposed ; 

From  Jura,  Arran,  Barra,  Uist,  and  Skye, 

Piping  tliey  come,  unshayed,  unbreeched,  unhosed ; 

And  from  that  Isle,  whose  abbey,  structured  high. 
Within  its  precincts  holds  d^td  kings  endoseid. 

Where  St  Columba  oft  is  seen  to  waddle 

Gowned  round  with  flaming   fire   upon  the   spire 
astraddle. 

Next  from  the  fSur-famed  ancient  town  of  Ayr, 
(Sweet  A^  I  with  crops  of  ruddy  damsels  blest. 

That,  shootmg  up,  and  waxing  fat  and  fair. 
Shine  on  thy  braes,  the  lilies  of  the  west  I) 

And  from  Dumfries,  and  from  Kilmarnock  (where 
Are  night-caps  made,  the  cheapest  and  the  best) 

Blithely  they  nde  on  ass  and  mule,  with  sacks 

In  lieu  of  saddles  placed  upon  their  asses'  backs. 

Close  at  their  heels,  bestriding  well-trapped  nag. 

Or  humbly  riding  asses'  baoLbone  bare. 
Come  Glasgow's  merchants,  each  with  money-bag. 

To  purchase  Dutch  lintseed  at  Anster  Fair- 
Sagacious  fellows  all,  who  well  may  brag 
Of  yirtuous  industry  and  talents  rare ; 
The  accomplished  men  o'  the  counting-room  confest. 
And  fit  to  crack  a  joke  or  argue  with  the  best. 

Nor  keep  their  homes  the  Borderers,  that  stay 
Where  purls  the  Jed,  and  Esk,  and  little  Liddel, 

Men  that  can  rarely  on  the  bagpipe  play, 
And  wake  the  unsober  spirit  oi^the  fiddle ; 

Ayowed  freebooters,  that  hkye  many  a  day 

Stolen  sheep  and  cow,  yet  neyer  owned  they  did  111 ; 

Great  rogues,  for  sure  that  wifht  is  but  a  rogue 

That  blots  the  eighth  command  from  Moses'  decalogue. 

And  some  of  them  in  sloop  of  tany  side, 
Come  from  North-Berwick  harbour  sailing  out ; 

Others,  abhorrent  of  the  sickening  tide, 
Haye  ta'en  the  road  by  Stirling  brig  about, 

And  eastward  now  from  long  Kinaldy  ride^ 
Slugging  on  their  slow-gaited  assss  stout, 

Wliile  dan|;ling  at  their  Mcks  are  bagpipes  hung. 

And  dangling  hangs  a  tale  on  eyery  rhymer's  tongue. 

WnXZAH  MOTHERWELL. 

WiLLZAK  MoTHBBWELL  (1797-1835)  was  bom  in 
Glasgow,  but,  tSt/Bt  his  eleventh  year,  was  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  an  onde  in  Paisley.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the 
at  thai  town.    He  early  eyinoed  a  loye 


of  poetry,  and  in  1819  became  editor  of  a  miscellany 
entitled  the  Harp  of  Renfrewshire,  A  taste  for  an- 
tiquarian research— 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose — 

diyided  with  the  muse  the  empire  of  Motherwell's 
genius,  and  he  attained  an  unusually  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  history  of  our  native 
Uterature,  particularly  in  the  department  of  tradi- 
tionary poetry.  The  results  of  this  erudition  ap- 
pear^ in  Minstrelsy  Ancient  and  Modem  (1827),  a 
collection  of  Scottish  ballads,  prefiEu:ed  by  a  histo- 
rical introduction,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
future  inyestigations  into  the  subject.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  in 
Paisley,  and  established  a  magazine  there,  to  which 
he  contributed  some  of  his  happiest  poetical  efi\i- 
sions.  The  talent  and  spirit  which  he  evinced  in 
his  editorial  duties,  were  the  means  of  advancing 
him  to  the  more  important  office  of  conducting  the 
Ghisgow  Courier,  in  which  situation  he  continued 
^  lUs  death.  In  1832  he  collected  and  published 
his  poems  in  one  yoluma  He  also  joined  with 
Hogg  in  editing  the  works  of  Bums ;  and  he  was 
colkcting  materials  for  a  life  of  Taniudiill,  when  he 
was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight  The  taste,  enuiusiasm, 
and  social  qualities  of  Motherwell,  rendered  him 
yery  popular  among  his  townsmen  and  friends.  As 
an  antiquary,  he  was  shrewd,  indefatigable,  and 
trathAiL  As  a  poet,  he  was  happiest  in  pathetic  or 
sentimental  lyrics,  though  his  own  inclinations  led 
him  to  prefer  the  chividrous  and  martial  style  of 
the  old  minstrels. 

Jeeane  Mofriton^ 

I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west. 

Through  mony  a  weaiy  way ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  of  life's  young  day ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en. 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cnle. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  owre  my  path. 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears! 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  teais, 

Ajid  sair  and  sick  I  pine. 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  bli&e  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time ! — sad  time  I — twa  bairns  at  sdkole^ 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart  I 
Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink. 

To  lear  ilk  ither  lear ; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed. 

Remembered  ever  mur. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  alien  yet, 
When  sitting  on  that  bink, 

Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loo^ 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 

When  baith  bent  doun  owre  ae  braid  page^ 
Wi'  ae  bulk  on  our  knee. 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

O  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  dikeeks  brent  red  wi'  shame, 
Whene'tf  the  schule-weans,  laughin',  said. 

We  desked  thegither  hame  I 
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And  mind  vp  o*  the  f?aturday« 
(The  whiile  then  uk»irt  at  Doon), 

•  Wbeii  we  ran  aff  to  speel  the  br»e»— 
The  broonjy  braes  o'  Juno  t 

Mj  hea'i  rins  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  flowM  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  bock 

O*  schule-time  aiid  o'  thee. 
Oh,  momiu'  life  1  oh,  momin*  luT6 1 

Oh,  lichtitoiue  days  and  lang. 
When  hiunied  hofMss  around  our  heazti, 

Like  simmer  blotwoms,  sprang  1 

0  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 
The  dearin*  dinsome  toun, 

To  wander  by  the  green  bumfide, 

And  hear  itfl  water  croon  t 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  owre  our  head*, 

The  flowew  burst  round  our  feet, 
And  in  the  gloamin*  o'  the  wud 

The  throssil  whusslit  sweet. 

The  thronsil  whusslit  in  the  wud. 

The  bum  sung  to  the  trees. 
And  we  with  Nature's  heart  in  tune, 

Concerted  harmonies; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bum. 

For  hour*  thi^ither  sat 
In  the  silentnew  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  vera  gladness  grat! 

Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeauie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek. 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  1 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time. 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  younff. 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Uusyllabled — unsung  1 

1  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 

Ai  closely  twined  wi*  earliest  thochtt 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me ! 
Oh !  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh  I  say  gin  eVr  your  heart  growl  grit 

Wi*  dreamiugs  o*  langsynet 

Tre  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

IVe  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near. 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  tint  burst  firae  this  heart, 

Still  travels  on  its  way ; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rini. 

The  luve  o*  life's  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young, 
IVe  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  oould  hug  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  dee, 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  drsamed 

0'  bygaue  days  and  me  I 

The  Midnight  Wind. 

Mournfully  I  oh,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  siffh. 
Like  some  sweet  plaintire  melody 

Of  ages  long  gone  by : 
It  speaks  a  tale  of  other  years— 

Of  hopes  that  bloomed  to  die— 
Of  sunny  smiles  that  set  in  teax«. 

And  lores  that  mouldering  lie  1 


Movinfullj  1  oh,  moumfnlly 

This  midnight  wind  doth  i_ 
It  stiis  some  oiord  of  memoij 

In  eaeh  dull  heavy  Ume. 
Hie  voices  of  the  mneh>loved  deed 

Seem  floating  thereupon — 
All,  all  my  fond  heart  cherished 

Ere  death  had  made  it  lone. 

Honmfullyl  oh,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  swiU, 
With  its  quaint  pensive  minstrebj, 

Hope's  passionate  ftiewell 
To  the  dreamyjoys  of  earlv  ytun. 

Ere  yet  grieSrs  canker  fell 
On  the  heart's  bloom — ay,  well  maj 

Start  at  that  parting  knell  I 


Sword  ChatUqf7%ontemSamdL 

Tis  not  the  gray  hawk's  flight  o'er  mountain  and  mere; 
'TIS  not  the  fleet  hound's  course,  tracking  the  deer; 
'TIS  not  the  light  hoof-print  of  black  steed  or  my, 
Though  sweltering  it  gallop  a  long  summec^s  day, 
Whi^  mete  forth  the  lordshipe  I  challenge  as  miss: 

Ha  1  ha!  'tis  the  good  brand 

I  dutch  in  my  strong  hand. 
Thai  can  their  broad  marches  and  numben  defiasb 

Land  GivbeI  I  Idas  thee. 

Dull  builders  of  houses,  base  tillers  of  earth. 
Gaping,  ask  me  what  lordships  I  owned  at  my  birth; 
But  the  pale  fools  wax  mute  when  I  point  with  my 

swora 
East,  west,  north,  and  south,  shouting,  *  There  am  1 

loid  I' 
Wold  and  waste,  town  and  tower,  hill,  vallcj,  snd 

stream, 

Trembling,  bow  to  my  sway. 

In  the  fierce  battle  fray. 
When  the  star  that  rules  £ste  is  this  falchion's  icd 
gleam. 

Might  Givsal  I  kiss  thee. 

I've  heard  great  haips  sounding  in  brave  bower  sad 

hall; 
I've  drank  the  sweet  music  that  bright  lips  let  fall ; 
I've  hunted  in  greenwood,  and  heard  small  birds  sing! 
But  away  with  this  idle  and  cold  iaigoning! 
The  music  I  love  is  the  shout  of  the  bxave^ 

The  yell  of  Uie  dying. 

The  scream  of  the  flying. 
When  this  arm  wields  death's  sickle,  and  gunen  ths 


grave. 

Jot  GivbbI  I 


thee. 


Far  isles  of  the  ocean  thv  lightning  hath  known. 
And  wide  o'er  the  mainland  thy  horrors  have  shone. 
Great  sword  of  my  father,  stem  joy  of  his  hand  1 
Thou  hast  carved  his  name  deep  on  the  stranger's  zed 

strand, 
And  won  Mm  the  glory  of  undying  song. 
Keen  cleaver  of  cay  creste, 
Sharp  piercer  of  broad  breasts. 
Grim  slayer  of  heroes,  and  soouige  of  the  strong! 
FahbGtvbeI  I  kiss  thee. 

In  a  love  more  abiding  than  that  the  heart  knows 
For  maiden  more  lovely  than  summer's  first  rose, 
My  heart's  knit  to  thine,  and  lives  but  fiff  thee; 
In  dreamings  of  gladness  thou'rt  dancing  with  me, 
Brave  measures  of  madness,  in  some  batUe  field, 

Where  armour  is  ringing. 

And  noble  blood  springing. 
And  oloven,  yawn  helmet,  stout  hauberk,  and  akisla. 

Dbath  Oivsa!  I  kiss  thee. 
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The  smilo  of  a  maiden's  eye  9oon  may  depart ; 
And  li^ht  u  the  faith  of  fair  woman's  heart ; 
Changeful  as  light  clouds,  and  wayward  as  wind. 
Be  the  passions  that  gorem  weak  woman's  mind. 
But  thy  metal's  as  true  as  its  polish  is  bright : 

When  ills  wax  in  number, 

Thy  lore  will  not  slumber ; 
But,  starlike,  bums  fiercer  the  darker  the  night. 

Ueabt  Oladdbweb  I  I  kiss  thee. 

My  kindred  hare  perished  by  war  or  by  ware ; 
Now,  childless  and  sireless,  I  long  for  the  grare. 
When  the  path  of  our  glory  is  shadowed  in  death. 
With  me  thou  wilt  slumber  below  the  brown  heath ; 
Thou  wilt  rest  on  my  bosom,  and  with  it  decay ; 

While  harps  shall  be  ringing. 

And  Scalds  shall  be  singing 
The  deeds  we  haye  done  in  our  old  fearless  day. 

SoziG  OiTBB  I  I  kiM  thee. 


BOBBBT  mOOLL. 

KoBBBT  Nioou.  (1814-1837)  was  a  3roung  man  of 
high  promise  and  amiable  dispositions,  who  culti- 
rated  literature  amidst  many  discouragements.  He 
wss  a  natire  of  AuchtergaTen,  in  Perthshire.  After 
passing  through  a  series  of  humble  employments, 
during  which  he  steadily  cultivated  his  mind  by 
reading  and  writing,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of 
the  Leeds  Timet,  a  weekly  paper  representing  the 
extreme  of  the  liberal  class  of  opinions.  He  wrote  as 
one  of  the  three  hundred  might  be  supposed  to  have 
fought  at  Thermopylae,  animated  by  the  pure  love  of 
his  species,  and  zeal  for  what  he  thought  their  in- 
terests ;  but,  amidst  a  struggle  which  scarcely  ad- 
mitted of  a  moment  for  reflection  on  his  own  posi- 
tion, the  springs  of  a  naturally  weak  constitution 
were  rapidly  giving  way,  and  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption became  gradiudly  apparent  The  poet 
died  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  deeply  regretted  by 
the  numerous  friends  whom  his  talents  and  virtues 
had  drawn  around  him.  NicoU's  poems  are  short 
occasional  pieces  and  songs^the  latter  much  in- 
ferior to  his  serious  poems,  yet  displaying  happy 
rural  imagery  and  fancy. 

We  are  Brethren  a'. 


*  Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand— we  are  brethren  a'.' 


I  ken  na  why  ane  wi'  anither  should  fight. 
When  to  'gree  would  make  a^body  cosie  an'  right. 
When  man  meets  wi'  man,  'tis  the  best  way  ava. 
To  say,  '  Qi'e  me  your  hand— we  are  brethren  a'.' 

My  coat  is  a  coarse  ane,  an'  yours  may  be  fine. 
And  I  maun  drink  water,  while  you  may  drink  wine ; 
But  we  baith  ha*e  a  leal  heart,  unspotted  to  shaw : 
Sae  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

The  knave  ye  would  soom,  the  unfaithfu'  deride ; 
Ye  would  stand  like  a  rock,  wi'  the  truth  on  your  side ; 
Sae  would  I,  an'  nought  else  would  I  value  a  straw ; 
Then  gi'e  me  your  hand— we  are  brethren  a'. 

Ye  would  scorn  to  do  fansely  by  woman  or  man ; 
/  baud  by  the  right  aye,  as  weel  as  I  can ; 
We  are  ane  in  our  joys,  our  affections,  an'  a' ; 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand— we  are  brethren  a'. 

Your  mother  has  lo'ed  you  as  mithers  can  lo'e; 
An'  mine  has  done  for  me  what  mithers  can  do ; 
We  are  ane  high  an'  laigh,  an'  we  shouldna  be  twa : 
Sae  isi'e  me  vour  hand — ^we  are  brethren  &'. 


We  love  the  same  simmer  day,  sunny  and  fair; 
Hame  I  oh,  how  we  love  it,  an'  a'  that  are  there  I 
Frae  the  pure  air  of  heaven  the  same  life  we  draw — 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a*. 

Frail  shakin'  auld  age  will  soon  come  o'er  us  baith. 
An'  creeping  alang  at  his  back  will  be  death ; 
Syne  into  the  same  mither-yird  we  will  fa* : 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

ThcmghU  of  Heaven, 

HLdh  thoughts  t 
The^  come  and  go. 

Like  the  soft  breathings  of  a  listening  maiden, 
While  round  me  flow 
The  winds,  from  woods  and  fields  with  gladnea 
laden: 
When  the  corn's  rustle  on  the  ear  doth  come — 
When  the  oto's  beetle  sounds  its  drowsy  hum- 
When  the  stars,  dewdrops  of  the  summer  sky, 
Watch  over  all  with  soft  and  loving  eye — 
While  the  leaves  quiver 
By  the  lone  river, 
And  the  quiet  heart 
From  depths  doth  call 
And  gamers  all — 
Earth  grows  a  shadow 

Forgotten  wholes 
And  fiearen  lives 
In  the  blessed  soul ! 
High  thoughts  I 
They  are  with  me. 

When,  deep  within  the  bosom  of  the  forest, 
Thv  morning  melody 
Abroad  into  the  sky,  thou,  throstle,  pourest. 
When  the  voung  sunbeams  glance  among  the  t 
When  on  the  ear  comes  the  soft  song  of  bees — • 
When  every  branch  has  its  own  favourite  bird 
And  songs  of  summer,  from  each  thicket  heard  !— 
Where  the  owl  flitteth. 
Where  the  roe  sitteth. 
And  holiness 

Seems  sleeping  there ; 
While  nature^  prayer 
Goes  up  to  heaven 

In  purity. 
Till  all  iH  glory 
And  joy  to  me  1 
High  thoughts ! 
They  are  my  own 

When  I  am  resting  on  a  mountain's  bosom. 
And  see  below  me  strown 
The  huts  and  homes  where  humble  virtues  blos- 
som ; 
When  I  can  trace  each  streamlet  through  the  meadow— 
When  I  can  follow  every  fitful  shadow — 
When  I  can  watch  the  winds  among  the  com. 
And  see  the  waves  along  the  forest  borne  ; 
Where  blae-bell  and  heather 
Are  blooming  together. 
And  far  doth  come 
The  Sabbath  bell. 
O'er  wood  and  fell ; 
I  hear  the  beating 

Of  nature's  heart ; 
Heaven  is  before  me — 
Oodl  Thouartl 
High  thoughts  I 
They  visit  us 

In  moments  when  the  soul  is  dim  and  darkened ; 
They  come  to  bless. 

Alter  the  vanities  to  which  we  hearkened : 
When  weturiness  hath  come  open  the  spirit — 
(Those  hours  of  darkness  which  we  all  inherit) — 
Bursts  there  not  through  a  glint  of  warm  sunshine. 
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CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 


TILLTIU 


In  joy  &nd  gladnos, 
lu  mirth  and  sadneu. 
Come  sigu8  and  tokens  ; 
Life's  angel  brings 
Upon  its  wings 
Thorn  bright  comrauningi 

The  soal  doth  keep— 
Those  thoughts  of  heaTen 
So  pure  and  deep  I 

IJkath.'] 

[This  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last,  or  smoog  the 
Isst,  of  NicoU's  oompositions.3 

The  dew  is  on  the  summer's  greenest  grass, 
Through  which  the  modest  daisy  blushing  peeps ; 

The  gvntle  wind  that  like  a  ghost  doth  pass, 
A  waring  shadow  on  the  corn-field  keeps ; 

But  I,  who  lore  them  all,  shall  never  be 

Again  among  the  woods,  or  on  the  moorland  lea  I 

The  sun  shines  sweetly — sweeter  may  it  shine! — 
Blessed  is  the  brightness  of  a  summer  day ; 

It  cheers  lone  hearts ;  and  why  should  I  repine, 
Although  among  green  fields  I  cannot  stray  I 

Woods !  I  have  grown,  since  last  I  heard  you  wave. 

Familiar  with  death,  and  neighbour  to  the  grave ! 

These  words  have  shaken  mighty  human  souls — 
Like  a  sepulchre's  echo  drear  they  sound — 

E'en  as  the  owl's  wild  whoop  at  midnight  rolls 
The  ivied  remnants  of  old  ruins  round. 

Yet  wherefore  trenible  1    Can  the  soul  decay  t 

Or  that  which  thinks  and  feels  in  aught  e'er  fiftde 
away  i 

Are  there  not  aspirations  in  each  heart 
After  a  better,  brighter  world  than  this  1 

Longings  for  beings  nobler  in  each  part — 
Things  more  exalted — steeped  in  deeper  bliss  f 

Who  gave  us  these!     What  are  theyt    Soul,  in  thee 

The  bud  is  budding  now  for  immortality  I 

Death  comes  to  take  me  where  I  long  to  be ; 

One  pang,  and  bright  blooms  the  immortal  flower ; 
Death  comes  to  lead  me  from  mortality, 

To  lands  which  know  not  one  unhappy  hour ; 
I  have  a  hope,  a  faith — ^from  sorrow  here 
I'm  led  by  Death  away — why  should  I  start  and  fear ! 

If  1  have  loved  the  forest  and  the  field. 
Can  I  not  love  them  deeper,  better  there  f 

If  all  that  Power  hath  made,  to  me  doth  yield 
Something  of  good  and  beauty — something  fair — 

Freed  from  the  grossness  of  mortality. 

May  I  not  love  them  all,  and  better  all  enjoy  t 

A  change  from  wo  to  joy — from  earth  to  heaven, 
Death  gives  me  this — it  leads  me  calmly  where 

The  souls  that  long  ago  from  mine  were  nven 
May  meet  again !    Death  answers  many  a  prayer. 

Bright  day,  shine  on !  be  glad :  days  brighter  far 

Are  stretched  before  my  eyes  than  those  of  mortals 
are! 

ROBERT  OILFILLAM. 

Though  no  Scottish  poetry  besides  that  of  Bums 
attracts  attention  out  of  its  native  country,  there  is 
not  wanting  a  band  of  able  and  warm-hearted  men 
who  continue  to  cultivate  it  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment and  that  of  their  countrymen.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  Messrs  Rodger,  Ballantyne, 
Veduer,  and  Gray  :  a  high  place  in  the  class  is  due 
to  Mr  Robert  Gilfillan,  a  native  of  Dunfermline, 
whose  Poems  and  Songs  have  passed  through  three 
editions.  The  simgs  of  Mr  GilfiUan  are  marked  by 
gentle  and  kindly  feelings,  and  a  smooth  flow  of 
rersification,  which  makes  them  eminent^  auitable 
tx  being  expressed  in  nuiile. 


S^ExO^sSong. 

Oh  I  why  left  I  my  hame  t 

Why  did  I  cross  the  deep! 
Oh  !  why  left  I  the  land 

Where  my  forefathers  sleep  ! 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore, 

^d  I  gaze  acroes  the  tea. 
But  I  canna  get  a  blink 

0'  my  ain  countrie ! 

The  palm-tree  waveth  high. 

And  fair  the  myrtle  springs ; 
And,  to  the  Indian  maid. 

The  bulbul  sweetly  sings. 
But  I  dinna  see  the  broom 

Wi'  its  tassels  on  the  lea. 
Nor  hear  the  lintie's  sang 

0'  my  ain  countrie ! 

Oh  !  here  no  Sabbath  bell 

Awakes  the  Sabbath  mom, 
Nor  song  of  reapers  heard 

Amang  the  yellow  com  : 
For  the  tjrrant's  voice  is  here. 

And  the  wail  of  slaverie ; 
But  the  sun  of  freedom  shines 

In  my  ain  countrie  ! 

There's  a  hope  for  every  wo. 

And  a  balm  for  every  pain. 
But  the  first  joys  o'  our  heart 

Come  never  back  again. 
There's  a  track  upon  the  deep. 

And  a  path  across  the  sea  ; 
But  the  weary  ne'er  return 

To  their  ain  countrie! 

In  the  Days  o'  Langtyne, 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne,  when  we  carles  were  yom^ 
An'  nae  foreign  fashions  amang  us  had  sprung ; 
When  we  made  our  ain  bannocks,  and  brewed  oorsii 

yiU, 
An'  were  clad  frae  the  sheep  that  gaed  white  on  thekill ; 
0 1  the  thocht  o'  thae  days  gars  my  auld  heart  aye  fill! 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  we  were  happy  and  fne, 
Proud  lords  on  the  land,  and  kings  on  the  sn ! 
To  our  foes  we  were  fierce,  to  our  friends  we  wnekidli 
An'  where  battle  raged  loudest,  you  ever  did  find 
The  banner  of  Scotland  float  high  in  the  wind ! 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  we  aye  ranted  and  sang 
By  the  warm  ingle  side,  or  the  wild  braes  aiusng ; 
Our  lads  busked  braw,  and  our  lai^ses  looked  fins, 
An'  the  sun  on  our  mountains  seemed  ever  to  skiae ; 
0 !  where  is  the  Scotland  o*  bonnie  langsyne ! 

In  the  days  o'  lancsyne  ilka  glen  had  Its  tale, 
Sweet  voices  were  heard  in  ilk  breath  o'  the  pJi/t ', 
An'  ilka  wee  bum  had  a  sang  o'  its  ain. 
As  it  trotted  alang  through  the  valley  or  plain ; 
Shall  we  e'er  hear  the  mu^ic  o'  streamlets  again  I 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  there  were  feasting  and  glsi^ 
Wi'  pride  in  ilk  heart,  and  joy  in  ilk  ee ;  [tjsib 

And  the  auld,  'mang  the  nappy,  their  eild  leeiiwd  (• 
It  was  your  stoup  the  nicht,  and  the  mom  'twsc  mini: 
0 !  the  days  o'  langsyne — 0 !  the  days  o'  langijne. 

The  nUU  o'  Odamta\ 
[By  Thomas  Cunnio^iaai.} 

[Thomas  Cumiinghsm  was  the  senior  of  his  tvolhsr  AlV 
by  some  yesn,  and  wm  a  copitMu  author  in  pnMt  sal  ««■» 
though  with  an  undiatinguisthed  name,  kmg  More  tbs  aallar 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Britidi  Painters  was  knswa.  Hs  dill  Is 
1834.] 

Amang  the  birks  sae  blithe  and  gmj, 

I  met  my  Julia  hameward  gaun  ; 
The  Unties  chantit  on  the  spray. 

The  lammiei  loupit  on  tke  Imib  ; 


rocTS. 


ENGLISH  UTERATUKE. 


WILLIAM  IflCHOLSOA. 


On  ilka  howm  the  sward  was  mawn, 

The  braes  wi'  gowans  buskit  braw, 
And  gloamin's  plaid  o'  gray  was  thrawn 

Out  owre  the  hills  o'  Oallowa*. 

Wi'  music  wild  the  woodlands  rang, 

And  fragrance  winged  alang  the  lea. 
As  down  we  sat  the  flowers  ainang, 

Upon  the  banks  o*  stately  Dee. 
Hy  Julia's  arms  encircled  me, 

And  saftly  slade  the  houn  awa\ 
Till  dawin  ooost  a  glimmerin'  eo 

Upon  the  hills  o' Oallowa*. 
It  iana  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 

It  isna  gowd,  it  una  gear, 
This  lifled  ee  wad  hae,  ouoth  I, 

The  warld's  drumlie  gloom  to  cheer. 
But  gi'o  to  me  my  Julia  dear. 

Ye  powers  wha  row  this  yirthen  ba% 
And  0 1  sae  blithe  through  life  I'll  steer, 

Amang  the  hills  o'  GaUowa*. 

Whan  gloamin'  dauners  up  the  hill. 

And  our  gudeman  ca*s  hame  the  yowes, 
Wi'  her  I'll  trace  the  mossy  rill 

That  owre  the  muir  meandering  rows ; 
Or,  tint  amang  the  scroggy  knowes. 

My  birkin  pipe  I'll  sweetly  blaw, 
And  sing  the  streams,  the  straths,  and  howes. 

The  hills  and  dales  o'  GaUowa*. 
And  when  auld  Scotland's  heathy  hills. 

Her  rural  nymphs  and  joyous  swains. 
Her  flowery  wilds  and  wimpling  rills, 

Awake  nae  mair  my  canty  strains ; 
Whare  friendship  dwells  and  freedom  reigns, 

Whare  heather  blooms  and  muircocks  craw, 
01  dig  my  grare,  and  hide  my  banes 

Amang  the  hills  o'  GaUowa'. 

Lw^i  FUttin*. 
[By  William  LaidUw.] 

[Wmiam  LsUUaw  is  son  of  the  Ettrick  Shepberd's  masker  at 
Blaokhoute.  All  who  have  read  Lockhart'i  Life  of  Soott, 
know  how  olosely  Mr  Lsidlaw  was  oonneoted  with  the  fllus- 
triout  haronet  of  Ahbotaford.  He  was  his  compsnlon  in  some 
of  his  eaily  waaderings,  his  friend  and  land-steward  In  ad- 
▼anoed  yean,  his  amantienaia  in  the  composition  of  some  of 
hia  novela,  and  ho  was  one  of  the  few  who  watched  orer  his 
last  sad  and  painful  moments.  Luei^t  FlUUn*  is  deoenredly 
popular  for  its  unaffected  tenderness  and  dmplioity.  In 
printinf  the  song,  Hogg  added  the  last  four  lines  to  '  oompiete 
the  story.*] 

Twas  when  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk-tree  was  fa'in. 

And  Martinmas  dowie  had  wound  up  the  Tear, 
That  Lucy  rowed  up  her  wee  kist  wi'  her  a'  m't. 

And  left  her  auld  maister  and  neibours  sae  dear : 
For  Lucy  had  served  1'  the  glen  a'  the  simmer ; 

She  cam  there  afore  the  bloom  cam  on  the  pea ; 
An  orphan  was  she,  and  they  had  been  gude  till  her. 

Sure  that  was  the  thing  brocht  the  tear  to  her  ee. 

She  gaed  by  the  stable  where  Jamie  was  stannin' ; 

Richt  sair  was  his  kind  heart  her  flittin'  to  see  ; 
'  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy !'  <|uo'  Jamie,  and  ran  in ; 

The  gatherin'  tears  trickled  fast  frae  her  ee. 
As  down  the  bum-side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  her  flittin', 

'  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  I'  was  ilka  bird's  sang ; 
She  heard  the  craw  sayin't,  high  on  the  tree  sittin'. 

And  Robin  was  chirpin't  the  brown  leaves  amang. 

*  Oh,  what  is't  that  pits  my  puir  heart  in  a  flutter! 

And  what  gars  the  tears  come  sae  fast  to  my  ee  t 
If  I  wasna  ettled  to  be  ony  better. 

Then  what  gars  me  wish  ony  better  to  be! 
I'm  just  like  a  lammie  that  loses  its  mither ; 

Nae  mither  or  friend  the  puir  lammie  can  see; 
I  fear  I  hae  tint  my  puir  heart  a'thegither, 

Nae  wonder  the  tear  fa's  sae  fast  frae  my  ee. 


Wi'  the  rest  o'  my  claes  I  hae  rowed  up  the  ribbon. 

The  bonnie  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  gae  me ; 
Yestreen,  when  he  gae  me't,  and  saw  I  was  sabbin', 

I'll  never  forget  the  wae  blink  o'  his  ee. 
Though  now  he  said  naethingbut  *'  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  1" 

It  made  me  I  neither  could  speak,  hear,  nor  see : 
He  eouldna  say  mair  but  just,  **  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  I" 

Yet  that  I  wUl  mind  tiU  the  day  that  I  dee. 

The  lamb  likes  the  gowan  wi'  dew  when  its  droukit ; 

The  hare  likes  the  brake  and  the  braird  on  the  lea ; 
But  Lucy  likes  Jamie  ;' — she  turned  and  she  lookit, 

She  thocht  the  dear  place  she  wad  never  mair  see. 
Ah,  weel  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  cheerless! 

And  weel  may  he  greet  on  the  bank  o'  the  bum  I 
For  bonnie  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless, 

Lies  cauld  in  her  grave,  and  wiU  never  return  I 

2%e  BrotmU  ofBUdwoA, 

[9y  WflUam  Nicholson.] 

There  cam  a  strange  wight  to  our  town-en'. 
An'  Uie  fient  a  bo<nr  did  him  ken ; 
He  tirled  na  lang,  but  he  glided  ben 
Wi'  a  drauy,  dreary  hum. 

His  face  did  glow  like  the  glow  o'  the  west. 
When  the  drumly  cloud  has  it  half  o'ercast ; 
Or  the  struggling  moon  when  she's  sair  distieet. 
O,  sirs  I  'twas  Aiken-drum. 

I  trow  the  banldest  stood  aback, 
Wi'  a  gape  an'  a  glower  till  their  lugs  did  crack. 
As  the  shapeless  phantom  mum'ling  spak — 
Hae  ye  wark  for  Aiken-drum ! 

0!  had  ye  seen  the  bairns'  fright,  v 

As  they  stared  at  this  wild  and  unyirthly  wight ; 
As  they  skulkit  in  'tween  the  dark  and  tiie  light. 
And  graned  out,  Aiken-drum  I 

The  black  dog  growling  cowered  his  tail. 
The  lassie  swaiied,  loot  fa'  the  pail ; 
Rob's  lingle  brak  as  he  men't  the  flail, 
At  the  sight  o'  Aiken-drum. 

His  matted  head  on  his  breast  did  rest, 
A  lang  blue  beard  wan'ered  down  like  a  vest ; 
But  the  glare  o'  his  ee  hath  nae  bard  exprest, 
Nor  the  skimes  o'  Aiken-drum. 

Roun'  his  hairy  form  there  was  naething  seen 
But  a  philabeg  o'  the  rashes  green. 
An'  his  knottra  knees  played  ajre  knoit  between— 
What  a  sight  was  Aiken-drum  1 

On  his  wauchie  arms  three  claws  did  meet. 
As  they  trailed  on  the  grun'  by  his  taeless  feet ; 
E'en  Uie  auld  gudeman  himsel'  did  sweat, 
To  look  at  Aiken-drum. 

But  he  drew  a  score,  himsel'  did  sain. 
The  auld  wife  tried,  but  her  tongue  was  gane ; 
While  the  young  ane  closer  clasped  her  wean. 
And  turned  frae  Aiken-drum. 

But  the  canny  auld  wife  cam  tiU  her  breath. 
And  she  deemed  the  Bible  might  ward  aff  scaith. 
Be  it  benshee,  bogle,  ghaist,  or  wraith— 
But  it  feaied  na  Aiken-drum. 

<  His  presence  protect  us!'  quoth  the  auld  gudeman ; 
'  What  wad  ye,  whare  won  ye,  by  sea  or  bv  Ian' ! 
I  conjure  ye — speak — ^by  the  beuk  in  my  nan'  I' 
What  a  grane  ga'e  Aiken-drum  I 

'  I  lived  in  a  Ian'  where  we  saw  nae  sky, 
I  dwalt  in  a  spot  where  a  bum  rins  na  by ; 
But  I'se  dwall  now  wi'  you  if  ye  like  to  try — 
Hae  ye  wark  for  Aiken-drum  t 
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rU  shiel  &*  jour  sheq>  i'  the  monin'  sune, 
I'll  berry  jour  crap  bj  the  light  o'  the  moony 
An'  ba  the  baimn  wi  an  unkenued  tune. 
If  je'll  keep  puir  Aiken-drum. 

Ill  loop  the  linn  when  je  canna  wade, 
I'll  kirn  the  kirn,  an'  ill  turn  the  bread ; 
An'  the  wildest  fillj  that  ever  ran  rede, 
I'ae  tame't,'  quoth  Aiken-drum. 

To  wear  the  tod  frae  the  flock  on  the  fell. 
To  gather  the  dew  frae  the  heather  bell. 
An  to  look  at  mj  face  in  jour  clear  crjstal 
Might  gi'e  pleasure  to  Aiken-drum. 

I'ae  seek  nae  niids,  gear,  bond,  nor  mark ; 
I  use  nae  beddin',  Rhoon,  nor  nark ; 
But  a  cogfu'  o'  broee  'tween  the  light  an'  dark 
Is  the  wage  o'  Aiken-drum.' 

Quoth  the  wjlie  auld  wife,  '  The  thing  speaks  weel ; 
Our  workers  are  scant — ^we  hae  routh  o'  meal ; 
Qif  he'll  do  as  he  aajs — be  he  man,  be  he  deil — 
Wow  I  we'll  tij  this  Aiken-drum.' 

But  the  wenches  skirled, '  He's  no  be  here ! 
His  eldritch  look  gars  us  swarf  wi'  fear ; 
An'  the  feint  a  ane  will  the  house  come  near, 
If  thej  think  but  o'  Aiken-drum.' 

'  Puir  clipmalabon !  je  hae  little  wit ; 
Is'tna  hallowraaM  now,  an'  the  crap  out  jet  1* 
8ae  she  silenced  them  a'  wi'  a  stamp  o'  her  fi^^ 
'  Sit  jer  wa*s  down,  Aiken-drum.' 

Roun'  a'  that  side  what  wark  was  dune 
Bj  the  streamer's  gleam,  or  the  glance  o*  the  moon ; 
A  word,  or  a  winh,  an'  the  brownie  cam  sune, 
Sae  helpfu'  was  Aiken-drum. 

On  Blednoch  banks,  an'  on  crjstal  Cree, 
For  roonj  a  daj  a  toiled  wight  was  he ; 
While  the  bairns  plajed  harmless  roun'  his  knee, 
Sae  social  was  Aiken-drum. 

But  a  new-made  wife,  fu'  o'  frippish  freaks. 
Fond  o'  a'  things  feat  for  the  five  first  weeks. 
Laid  a  mouldj  pair  o'  her  ain  man's  breeks 
Bj  the  brose  o'  Aiken-drum. 

Let  the  learned  decide  when  they  conrene. 
What  spell  was  him  an'  the  breeks  between ; 
For  frae  that  daj  forth  he  was  nae  mair  seen, 
An'  sair-missed  was  Aiken-drum. 

He  was  heard  by  a  herd  gaun  bj  the  Thrieye, 
Cijinff,  *  Lang,  lang  now  maj  I  greet  an'  grieye ; 
For,  uas !  I  hae  gotten  baith  fee  an'  leaye — 
0 1  luckless  Aiken-drum  I' 

Awa,  je  wrangling  sceptic  tribe, 
Wi'  jour  pros  an'  jour  cons  wad  je  decide 
"Gain  the  sponsible  roice  o'  a  hale  country  side. 
On  the  facts  *bo\ii  Aiken-drum ! 

Though  the  '  Brownie  o'  Blednoch'  lang  be  gane. 
The  mark  o'  his  feet's  left  on  monj  a  stane ; 
An'  monj  a  wife  an'  mon j  a  wean 
Tell  the  feats  o'  Aiken-drum. 

E'en  now,  light  loons  that  jibe  an'  sneer 
At  spiritual  jniests  an'  a'  sic  gear. 
At  tne  Glashnoch  mill  hae  swat  wi'  fear. 
An'  looked  roun'  for  Aiken-drum. 

An*  guidlj  folks  hae  gotten  a  fright. 
When  the  moon  was  set,  an'  the  stars  gied  nae  light. 
At  the  roaring  linn,  in  the  howe  o'  the  night, 
Wi'  su|[h«  like  Aikan-dram. 


Song. 

[By  Joseph  Train.] 

[Mr  Trmlii  will  be  memofmlde  In  our  litsrary  hiiloiy  far  tt 
aaahtanoe  he  rendered  to  Sir  \y altar  Scott  hi  the  eoatribatli 
of  some  of  the  stories  on  which  the  Waverley  Dovais  wa 
fiMinded.  He  entered  life  as  a  private  soldier,  and  nee  I 
merit  to  be  a  supenrieor  of  escfae,  from  whidk  altiisflna  k 
has  now  retired  on  a  ■upcrannnatioa  allowance.] 

Wi'  drums  and  pipes  the  clachan  rang, 

I  left  m J  goats  to  wander  wide ; 
And  e'en  as  fast  as  I  could  bang, 

I  bickered  down  the  mountain  nda. 
Mj  hazel  rung  and  haslock  plaid 

Awa'  I  flang  wi'  cauld  disdain, 
ResoWed  I  would  nae  langer  bide 

To  do  the  auld  thing  o'er  again. 

Ye  barons  bold,  whose  turrets  rise 

Aboon  the  wild  woods  white  wi'  maw, 
I  trow  the  laddies  je  maj  prize, 

Wha  fight  jour  battles  far  awa'. 
Wi'  them  to  stan',  wi'  them  to  fa', 

Courageousl  J  I  crossed  the  main ; 
To  see,  for  Caledonia, 

The  auld  thing  weel  done  o'er  again* 

Right  far  a-fiel'  I  freely  fought, 

'Gainst  monj  an  outlandish  loon ; 
An'  wi'  mj  good  clajmore  I 're  brou^^ 

Monj  a  beardy  birkie  down  : 
While  I  had  pith  to  wield  it  roun'. 

In  battle  I  ne'er  met  wi*  ane 
Could  danton  me,  for  Britain's  crown. 

To  do  the  same  thing  o'er  again. 

Although  I'm  marching  life's  last  stagey 

Wi'  sorrow  crowded  roun'  my  brow ; 
An'  though  the  knapsack  o'  auld  age 

Hangs  hearj  on  mj  shoulders  now — 
Yet  recollection,  erer  new. 

Discharges  a'  uij  toil  and  pain. 
When  fancy  figures  in  raj  riew 

The  pleasant  auld  thing  o'er  again. 

The  Camerxmia!H*s  Drtawi, 

[By  James  Hidop^] 

[James  Htdop  was  bom  of  humble  parents  In  the  fariAd 
Kirkconnel,  in  the  neiybbourhood  of  Sanquhar,  near  the  wsmm 
of  the  Nith,  in  July  179&  He  wm  employed  a«  a  thcphaM^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  AinnnoM,  where,  at  the  inraveston*  ef  afMt) 
of  slain  coTenanten,  he  compoeed  the  f<dlowittfr  larikiav  psw 
He  afterwards  became  a  teacher,  and  his  portkal  efflorilii 
having  attracted  the  farourable  notice  of  Lord  JeAcy,  m' 
other  eminent  literary  characters,  he  was,  thmoKh  tiMir  iaft» 
ence,  appointed  schoolmaster,  first  on  board  the  Ilnris,  aadiil 
sequently  the  Tweed  man-of-war.  He  di«d  on  the  4>h  Dssv- 
ber  1827  from  fever  caught  by  sleepinir  one  night  ia  the  spa 
air  upon  the  island  of  St  Jaga  His  compositions  dh^lsy  m 
elegant  ratber  than  a  rlgontus  imaginatiiia,  muchi 
of  thou^t,  and  a  pure  but  ardent  love  of  nature.] 

In  a  dream  of  the  night  I  was  wafted  awaj. 
To  the  muirland  of  mist  where  the  martjrs  laj ; 
Where  Cameron's  sword  and  his  Bible  are  seen. 
Engraved  on  the  stone  where  the  heather  grows 


Twas  a  dream  of  those  ages  of  darkness  and  blond. 
When  the  minister's  home  was  the  mountain  and  wosd; 
When  in  Wellwood's  dark  yallej  the  standard  of  ZMi 
All  blood  J  and  torn  'mong  the  heather  was  Ijing- 

'Twas  morning ;  and  summer's  joung  sun  from  the  art 
Laj  in  loving  repose  on  the  green  mountain's  bnaH; 
On  Wardlaw  and  Caimtable  the  clear  shining  dc«,^ 
Glistened  there  'mong  the  heath  belli  and  meoatui 
flowen  bine. 
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And  far  up  in  keaTon  near  the  white  sunny  cloud, 
The  song  of  the  lark  was  melodious  and  loud. 
And  in  Olenmuir's  wild  solitude,  lengthened  and  deep, 
Were  the  whistling  of  plovers  and  Meating  of  sheep. 

And  Wellwood's  sweet  Talleje  breathed  music  and 

gladness, 
The  trash  meadow  blooms  hung  in  beautj  and  redness; 
Its  daughters  wwe  happj  to  hail  the  returning. 
And  dnnk  the  delights  of  July's  sweet  morning. 

But,  oh  I  there  were  hearts  cherished  far  other  feelings, 
Illumed  bT  the  light  of  prophetic  rerealings. 
Who  drank  from  the  scenerf  of  beauty  but  sorrow. 
For  tlwj  knew  that  their  blood  would  bedew  it  to- 
morrow. 

Twas  the  few  fidthfnl  ones  who  with  Cameron  wen 

Concealed  'mong  the  mist  where  the  heathfowl  was 

cfying. 
For  the  homemen  of  Karlshall  around  them  were 

hovering. 
And  their  bridle  reins  rung  through  the  thin  misty 

ooTering. 

Tlieir  faces  grew  pale,  and  their  swords  were  un- 
sheathed. 

But  the  veneeance  that  darkened  their  brow  was  un- 
breathed; 

With  eyes  tunied  to  hearen  in  calm  resignation. 

They  sung  their  last  song  to  the  God  of  Sialration. 

The  hills  with  the  deep  mournful  music  were  ringing, 
The  curlew  and  plover  in  concert  were  singing; 
But  the  melody  died  'mid  derision  and  laughter, 
As  the  host  of  ungodly  rushed  on  to  the  slaughter. 

Though  in  mist  and  in  darkness  and  fire  they  were 
ULTOuded, 

Tet  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were  calm  and  unclouded. 

Their  dark  eyes  flashed  lightning,  as,  firm  and  un- 
bending. 

They  stood  Uke  the  rock  which  the  thunder  is  rsnding. 


The  muskets  were  flashing,  the  blue  swords  were 


The  helmets  were  deft,  and  the  red  blood  was  stream- 

-The  heavens  crew  dark,  and  the  thunder  was  rolling. 
When  in  WeUwood's  dark  muirlands  the  mighty  were 
fiOling. 

When  the  righteous  had  &llen,  and  the  combat  was 

ended, 
A  chariot  of  fire  through  the  dark  doud  descended ; 
Its  drivers  were  angels  on  hones  of  whiteness, 
And  its  burning  wheels  turned  on  axles  of  bri^tness. 

A  seiaph  unfolded  its  doors  bright  and  shining, 
All  danling  like  gold  of  the  seventh  refining. 
And  the  souls  that  came  forth  out  of  great  tribulation. 
Hare  mounted  the  chariots  and  steeds  of  salvation. 

On  the  aroh  of  the  rainbow  the  chariot  is  gliding. 
Through  the  path  of  the  thunder  the  horsemen  are 

riding; 
Glide  swiftly,  bright  spirits !  the  prize  is  before  ye, 
A  crown  never  fading,  a  kingdom  of  gloxy  1 

BBAMATISTB. 

I>rRmatic  litemtare  no  longer  occupies  the  promi- 
nent place  it  held  in  former  periods  of  our  history. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  decline — 
as,  the  great  size  of  the  theatres,  the  monopoly  of  the 
two  lai^  London  houses,  the  love  of  spectacle  or 
scenic  display  which  has  usurped  the  place  of  the 
legitimate  drama,  and  the  late  dinner  hours  now 
prevalent  among  the  higher  and  even  the  middle 


dasses.  The  increased  competition  in  business  has 
also  made  our  *  nation  of  sliopkeepen'  a  busier  aiid 
harder-working  race  than  their  forefathere ;  and  the 
dififiision  of  cheap  literature  may  have  further  tended 
to  thin  the  theatres,  as  fUmlshing  intellectual  enter- 
tainment for  the  masses  at  home  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  dramatic  performances.  The  London  managers 
appear  to  have  nad  considerable  influence  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  lavish  enormous  sums  on  scenic  decoration 
and  particular  actors,  and  um  rather  at  filling  their 
bouses  by  some  ephemeral  and  dazzling  display,  than 
by  the  liberal  encouragement  of  native  talent  and 
genius.  To  improve,  or  rather  re-establish  the  acted 
drama,  a  periodical  writer  suggests  that  there  should 
be  a  classiflcation  of  theatres  in  the  metropolis,  as  in 
Paris,  where  each  theatre  has  its  distinct  species  of 
the  drama,  and  performs  it  welL  *  We  believe/  be 
says,  '  that  the  evil  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  vain 
endeavour  of  managera  to  succeed  by  commixing 
every  species  of  entertainment — ^huddling  together 
tragedy,  comedy,  faroe,  mdo-drama,  and  spectacle — 
and  striving,  by  alteniate  exhibitions,  to  draw  all 
the  dramatic  public  to  their  respective  houses.  Im- 
perfect— Tery  imperfect  companies  for  each  species 
are  engaged ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
imperfection,  they  are  forced  to  rely  on  individual 
excellence,  individual  performen  become  of  inordi- 
nate importance,  and  the  most  exorbitant  salaries 
are  given  to  procure  them.  These  individuals  are 
thus  placed  in  a  false  position,  and  indulge  them- 
sdres  in  all  sorts  of  mannerisms  and  absurdities.  The 
public  is  not  unreasonably  dissatisfied  with  imper- 
fect companies  and  bad  performances ;  the  managera 
wonder  at  their  rain ;  and  critics  become  elegiacal 
over  the  mournfU  decline  of  the  drama  I  Not  in  this 
way  can  a  theatre  flourish ;  since,  if  one  species  of 
performance  proves  attractive,  the  others  are  at  a  dis- 
count, and  tlieir  companies  become  useless  burdens ; 
if  none  of  them  prove  attractive,  then  the  loss  ends  in 
rain.'*  Too  many  instances  of  this  have  occurred 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Whenever  a  play  of 
real  excellence  has  been  brought  forward,  the  public 
has  shown  no  insensibility  to  its  merits ;  but  so  many 
drcumstanoes  are  requisite  to  its  soocessfbl  repre- 
sentation— so  expensive  are  the  companies,  and  so 
capridous  the  favourite  actors — that  men  of  talent 
are  averse  to  hazard  a  competition.  The  trae  dra- 
matic talent  is  also  a  rare  gift.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  have  failed  in  attempting  to  portray 
actual  life  and  passion  in  interesting  situations  on 
the  stage ;  and  as  Fielding  and  Smollett  prored  nn* 
successftal  in  comedy  (though  the  former  wrote  a 
number  of  pieoesX  w  Byron  and  Scott  were  found 
wanting  in  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  tragio 
drama.  *  It  is  erident,'  says  Campbell,  *  that  Md- 
pomene  demands  on  the  stage  something,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  than  even  poetical  talent,  rare  as  that 
is.  She  requires  a  potent  and  peculiar  faculty  for 
the  inrention  of  inddent  adapted  to  theatric  effect; 
a  faculty  which  may  often  exist  in  those  who  have 
been  bred  to  the  stage,  but  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, has  seldom  been  shown  by  any  poets  who  were 
not  professional  players.  There  are  exceptions  to 
the  remark,  but  tnere  are  not  many.  If  Shakspeare 
had  not  been  a  plm^er,  he  would  not  have  been  the 
dramatist  that  he  is.'  Dryden,  Addison,  and  Con- 
grere,  are  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  rale ;  also 
Grddsmith  in  comedy,  and,  in  our  own  day.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lytton  Bulwer  in  the  romantic  dranuL  The 
Colmans,  Sheridan,  Morton,  and  Beyndds,  never, 
we  believe,  wore  the  sock  or  buskin ;  but  they  were 
either  managers,  or  dosdj  oonnected  wltii  the 
theatre 
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In  the  first  year  of  thlt  period,  Robbrt  Jephson 
(1736-1803)  produced  his  tragedy  of  The  Cmmt  of 
Narbonne^  copied  from  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto, 
and  it  iras  Iiighly  attract! re  on  the  stage.  In  1785 
Jephson  brought  out  another  tragedy.  The  Duke  of 
Braganza^  which  was  equally  successfuL  He  wrote 
three  other  tragedies,  some  farces,  and  operas ;  but 
the  whole  are  now  utterly  neglected.  Jephson  was 
no  great  dramatic  writer ;  but  a  poetical  critic  has 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  '  at  a  time  when  the 
native  genius  of  tragedy  seemed  to  be  extinct,  he 
came  boldly  forward  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  certidnly 
with  a  spark  of  talent ;  for  if  he  has  not  the  full 
flame  of  genius,  he  has  at  least  its  scintillating  light' 
The  dramatist  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  a  captain 
in  the  army,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons. 

The  stage  was  aroused  flt>m  a  state  of  insipidity ' 
or  degeneracy  by  the  introduction  of  plays  from  the 
German,  which,  amidst  much  false  and  exaggerated 
sentiment,  appealed  to  the  stronger  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  theatres. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  The  Stranger,  said  to  be 
translated  by  Benjamin  Thompson  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it,  as  it  was  acted,  was  the  production  of 
Sheridan.  It  is  a  drama  of  domestic  life,  not  very 
moral  or  beneficial  in  its  tendencies  (for  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  palliate  our  detestation  of  adultery),  yet 
abounding  in  scenes  of  tenderness  and  surprise,  well 
adapted  to  produce  effect  on  the  stage.  The  princi- 
pal characters  were  acted  by  Kemble  and  Mrs  Sid- 
dons,  and  when  it  was  brought  out  in  the  season  of 
1797-8,  it  was  receired  with  immense  applause.  In 
1799  Sheridan  adapted  another  of  Kotzebue's  plays, 
Pizarro,  which  experienced  still  greater  success.  In 
the  former  drama  the  Grerman  author  had  violated 
the  proprieties  of  our  moral  code,  by  making  an  in- 
jured husband  take  back  his  guilty  though  penitent 
wife ;  and  in  Pizarro  he  has  inyested  a  fallen  female 
with  tenderness,  compassion,  and  heroism.  The  obtru- 
sion of  such  a  character  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
scene  was  at  least  indelicate ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs 
Siddons,  the  taint  was  scarcely  perceived,  and  Sheri- 
dan had  softened  down  the  most  objectionable  parts. 
The  play  was  produced  with  all  the  aids  of  splendid 
■cenery,  music,  and  fine  acting,  and  these,  together 
with  its  displays  of  generous  and  heroic  feeling  on 
the  part  of  RoUa,  and  of  parental  affection  in  Alonzo 
and  Cora,  were  calculated  to  lead  captive  a  general 
audience.  *  Its  subject  was  also  new,  and  peculiarly 
fortunate.  It  brought  the  adventures  of  the  most 
romantic  kingdom  of  Christendom  (Spain)  into  pic- 
turesque combination  with  the  simplicity  and  super- 
stitions of  the  transatlantic  world;  and  gave  the 
imagination  a  new  and  fresh  empire  of  paganism, 
with  its  temples,  and  rites,  and  altars,  without  the 
•tale  associations  of  pedantry.'  Some  of  the  senti- 
ments and  descriptions  in  Pizarro  are  said  to  have 
originally  formed  part  of  Sheridan's  famous  speech 
on  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  I  They  are 
often  inflated  and  bombastic,  and  full  of  rhetorical 
glitter.  Thus  Hollo  soliloquises  in  Alonzo's  dungeon : 
— '  O  holy  Nature !  thou  dost  never  plead  in  vain. 
There  is  not  of  our  earth  a  creature,  bearing  form 
and  life,  human  or  savage,  native  of  the  forest  wild 
or  giddy  air,  around  whose  parent  bosom  tAoK  hast 
not  a  cord  entwined  of  power  to  tie  them  to  their 
offspring's  claims,  and  at  thy  will  to  draw  them  back 
to  thee.  On  iron  pinions  borne  the  blood-stained 
vulture  cleaves  the  storm,  yet  is  the  plumage  closest 
to  her  heart  soft  as  the  cygnet's  down ;  and  o'er  her 
nnshelled  brood  the  murmuring  ring-dove  sits  not 
more  gently.' 

Or  the  speech  of  BoUa  to  the  Peruvian  army 
at  the  consecration  of  the  banners: — *My  brave 


associates!  partners  of  my  toil,  my  feelings,  and 
my  famet    Can  Rolla's  words  add  vigour  to  the 
virtuous  energies  which  inspire  your  hwts  ?    Ko  I 
you  have  judged,  as  I  have,  the  foulness  of  the 
crafty  plea  by  which  these  bold  invaders  would  de- 
lude you.    Your  generous  spirit  has  compared,  as 
mine  has,  the  motives  which,  in  a  war  like  tliia,  can 
animate  Uteir  minds  and  oicrs.    XA^,  by  a  strange 
frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for  plunder,  and  ex- 
tended rule.     We,  for  our  country,  our  altars,  and 
our  homes.     They  follow  an  adventurer  whom  they 
fear,  and  a  power  which  they  hate.     We  serve  a 
monarch  whom  we  love-~a  God  whom  we  adore ! 
Where'er  they  move  in  anger,  desolation  tracks  their 
progress;  where'er  they  pause  in  amity,  affliction 
mourns  their  friendship.      They  bosat  Hiey  come 
but  to  improve  our  state,  enlarge  our  thoughts,  and 
tree  us  from  the  yoke  of  error.    Yes,  they  will  give 
enlightened  freedom  to  oicr  minds,  who  are  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  passion,  avarice,  and  pride. 
They  offer  us  their  protection ;  yes,  such  protection 
as  vultures  give  to  lambe— covering  and  devoaring 
them !    They  call  on  us  to  barter  all  of  good  we 
have  inherited  and  proved,  for  the  desperate  chance 
of  something  better  which  they  promise.    Be  our 
plain  answer  this:  the  throne  we  honour  is  the 
people's  choice ;  the  laws  we  reverence  are  our  brave 
fathers'  legacy;  the  faith  we  follow  teaches  na  to 
live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  die 
with  hopes  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave.    Tell  yoor 
invaders  this,  and  tell  them,  too,  we  seek  no  change, 
and  least  of  sJl  such  change  as  they  wookl  brin^r  va' 
Animated  apostrophes   like  theaev   rolled  from 
the  lips  of  Kemble,  and  applied,  in  those  days 
of  war,  to  British  valour  and  patriotism  arrayed 
against  France,  could  hardly  fail  of  an  enthusiastic 
reception.    A  third  drama  by  Kotzebue  was  some 
years  afterwards  adapted  for  the  English  stage  by 
Mrs  Inchbald,  and  performed  under  the  title  of 
Lovers*  Vows,     'The  grand  moral  of  the  ^ay  is 
to  set  forth  the  miserable  consequences  which  arise 
from  the  neglect,  and  to  enforce  the  watchful  care 
of  illegitimate  ofi^pring;  and  surely  as  the  ptnlpit 
has  not  had  eloquence  to  eradicate  the  crime  of 
seduction,  the  stage  may  be  allowed  a  humble  en- 
deavour to  prevent  its  most  fatal  effects.'    Loven* 
Vows  also  became  a  popular  acting  play,  for  stage 
effect  was  carefhlly  studied,  and  the  scenes  and 
situations   skilfully  arranged.     While  fining    the 
theatres,  Kotzebue's  pUys  were  generally  condemned 
by  the  critics.    They  cannot  be  said  to  have  pro- 
duced any  permanent  bad  effect  on  our  national 
morals,  but  they  presented  many  false  and  pemiaoos 
pictures  to  the  mind.    '  There  is  an  affectation,*  as 
Scott  remarks,  *of  attributing  noble  and  virtuoos 
sentiments  to  the  persons  least  qualified  by  habit  or 
education  to  entertain  them ;  and  of  describing  the 
higher  and  better  educated  classes  as  uniformlj  de- 
ficient in  those  feelings  of  liberality,  generosity,  and 
honour,  which  may  be  considered  as  proper  to  their 
situation  in  life.    This  contrast  may  be  true  in  par- 
ticular instances,  and  being  used  sparingly,  might 
afford  a  good  moral  lesson ;  but  in  spite  of  truth  luod 
probability,  it  has  been  assumed,  upon  all  occasions, 
by  those  authors  as  the  groundworx  of  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual JacobinisuL'    Scott  himself,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  fascinated  by  the  Oerman  drama,  and 
translated  a  play  of  Goethe.  The  excesses  of  Kotze- 
bue were  happily  ri^culed  by  (}anning  and  EUit  in 
their  amusing  satire,  7^  Rwers,    At  length,  after 
a  run  of  unexampled  success,  these  plays  ceased 
to  attract  attention,  though  one  or  two  are  stall 
occasionally  performed.    With  all  their  absurdities, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  they  exercised  an  in- 
spiring influence  on  the  rising  genius  of  that  age. 
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Could  e'er  have  be«n  the  crime  of  one  bo  piteous, 
Thou  wuuldHt  have  told  it  me. 

De  M<ni.  So  would  I  now— but  aak  of  this  no  more. 
All  other  troubles  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  have  disclosed  to  thee.    I  praj  thee,  spare  me. 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane.  Then  secret  let  it  be :  I  urge  no  further. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes. 
So  sadly  orphaned :  side  by  side  we  stood, 
Like  two  youns  trees,  whose  boughs  in  early  strengtli 
Screen  the  we&  saplings  of  the  rising  groTe, 
And  brave  the  storm  together. 
I  have  so  long,  as  if  by  nature's  right. 
Thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  I  should  have  so  remained. 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.    Foigive  me,  Montfort ; 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee ; 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps. 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought, 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know. 
This  is  mine  office  now :  I  ask  no  more. 

Dt  Man,  Oh,  Jane,  thou  dost  constrain  me  with  thy 
love — 
Would  I  could  tell  it  thee ! 

Jane,  Thou  shalt  not  tell   me.     Nay,  111  stop 
mine  ears. 
Nor  fruni  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.  Let  it  pass,  my  brother. 
I'll  stay  by  thee  ;  I'll  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee ; 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art, 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies. 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  sinilest  again ; 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night, 
When  the  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Holds  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  pressed 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed. 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 

De  Mon.  It  will  not  pass  away ;  'twill  haunt  me 
stilL 

Jane.  Ah  I  say  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee  too. 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary. 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it. 

De  M<m.  Thou  most  generous  woman  I 
Why  do  I  treat  thee  thus!     It  should  not  be — 
And  yet  I  cannot — 0  that  cursed  rillain  I 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 

Jane.  What  sayst  thou,  Montfort  1  Oh  I  what  words 
are  these  I 
They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee,  speak! 
By  the  affection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me ; 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  infant  days ; 
By  kindred  living  ties — ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  in  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee  speak ! 

Hal  wilt  thou  not  t 
Then,  if  affection,  most  unwearied  love. 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
I  do  command  thee  1 
De  Montfort,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love. 
Here  I  iutreat  thee  on  my  bended  knees. 
Alas!  my  brother! 

De  Mon.  [Raising  her^  and  huding.'\ 
Thus  let  him  kneel  who  should  the  abased  be, 
And  at  thine  honoured  feet  confession  make. 
I'll  tell  thee  all — but,  oh  I  thou  wilt  despise  me. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passion  bums, 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sjmipathy  will  own — 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  couch 
K  j)lace  of  torment,  and  the  light  of  day, 
With  the  gay  intercoone  of  Mwial  man. 


Feel  like  the  opprewive  airiest  pe»tilenc>i 

0  Jane  I  thou  wilt  despise  me. 
Jane.  Say  not  so : 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brothtf. 
A  lover's  jealousy  and  hopelen  pangv 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

De  Mon.  A  lover's,  say'st  thoa  t 
No,  it  is  hate !  black,  lasting,  deadly  hate  I 
Which  thus  hath  driyen  me  forth  from  kindnd  pMM^ 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  honM^ 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  the  earth. 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  acconed. 

Jane.  De  Montfort,  this  is  fiend-like,  teniUe! 
What  being,  by  the  Almighty  Father  formed 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  ai  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  honid  tempcrt  wik«^ 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow! 

Uuknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  thcee  wimth-dflKU  | 
hands.  ■ 

Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bottom  matei 
To  work  thy  ruin.    Strive  with  it,  my  brother! 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  fit>m  thy  heart; 
Tis  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart. 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part. 

De  Mwu  It  will  not  part    I've  lodged  it  hot  In 
lone. 
With  my  first  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  toncL 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane.  Whom  didst  thou  say  t 

De  Mon.  Detested  Kezenvelt ! 
E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  whelpi 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  averse. 
Each  'gainst  the  other  pitched  his  ready  pledgi^ 
And  frowned  defiance.    As  we  onward  passed 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veiled 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detectable  and  odious  grew. 
There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soal. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  meirimcnt, 
To  those  by  fortune  or  by  merit  placed 
Above  his  paltry  self.     When,  low  in  fortone^ 
He  looked  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men. 
As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  holei^ 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
The  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trodden  wonn, 
I  could  endure  it.    But  when  honoun  came. 
And  wealth  and  new-got  titles  fed  his  pride; 
Whilst  flattering  knaves  did  trumpet  forth  his  ]nii% 
And  groveling  idiots  grinned  applauses  on  him ; 
Oh !  then  I  could  jio  lonpr  suffer  it  1 
It  drove  me  frantic.    What,  what  would  I  give— 
What  would  I  give  to  crush  the  bloated  toad. 
So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him  I 

Jane,  And  would  thy  hatred  crash  the  tctt  bu 
Who  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  takcal 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his  I    Oh,  this  is  horrible ! 

De  Mon.  Ha!  thou  hast  heard  it,  then!    FkwiD 
the  world. 
But  most  of  all  from  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 

Jane.  I  heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  rceolvcd 
Upon  the  instant  to  return  to  thee. 
Didst  thou  receive  my  letter! 

De  Mon.  I  did!  I  did !  Twas  tbat  whiA  dioff  ■• 
hither. 
I  could  not  bear  to  meet  thine  eye  again. 

Jaiui.  Alas !  that,  tempted  \y  a  sister's  teai% 
I  ever  left  thy  house !    These  rew  past  monthi, 
These  absent  months,  have  brought  as  all  this  wa 
Had  I  remained  with  thee,  it  luui  not  been. 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not  move  yoa  ths. 
You  dared  him  to  the  field  ;  both  bravely  fotghft; 
He,  more  adroit,  disanned  you ;  eoutaoaritj 
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Returned  the  forfeit  sword,  which,  to  letumedy 
Yon  did  refuse  to  use  s^nst  him  more ; 
And  then,  ae  says  report,  you  parted  friends. 

De  M<m.  When  he  disanned  this  cursed,  this  worth- 
less hand 
Of  its  most  worthless  weanon,  he  but  spared  ^ 
From  deTiUsh  pride,  whicn  now  derires  a  bliss 
In  seeing  me  thus  fettered,  shamed,  subjected 
With  the  Tile  fayoor  of  his  poor  forbearance  ; 
Whilst  he  securely  sits  with  gibing  brow, 
And  basely  baits  me  like  a  muzzled  cur, 
Who  cannot  turn  again. 
Until  that  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
I  knew  not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell 
Which  bums  within  my  breast.    Heayen's  lightnings 
blast  himl 

Jane,  Oh,  this  is  horrible  I    Forbear,  forbear  I 
Lest  Heayen's  yenpanoe  light  upon  thy  head 
For  this  most  impious  wish. 

Ik  Mon.  Then  let  it  light. 
Torments  more  fell  than  I  haye  known  already 
It  cannot  send.    To  be  annihilated. 
What  all  men  shrink  from ;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing, 
Were  bliss  to  me,  compared  to  what  I  am  I 

Jane.  Oh  I  wonldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
ful words! 

JDe  Mon,  Let  me  but  once  upon  his  ruin  look. 

Then  close  mine  eyes  for  oyer! 

Ha  I  how  is  this  1    Thou'rt  ill ;  thon'rt  yery  pale ; 
What  haye  I  done  to  thee !    Alas!  alas ! 
I  meant  not  to  distress  thee — 0,  my  sisterl 

Jane,  1  cannot  now  speak  to  thee. 

De  Mon,  I  haye  killol  thee. 
Turn,  turn  thee  not  away  I    Look  on  me  still  I 
Oh  I  droop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  sisterl 
Look  on  me  yet  again. 

Jane.  Thou,  too,  De  Montfort, 
In  better  days  was  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

De  Mon,  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  myself. 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  1  giye. 
0  curse  that  yiUain,  that  detested  yillaint 
He  has  spread  misery  o'er  my  fated  life ; 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Ja$»e,  IVe  held  my  warfare  throufh  a  troubled  world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  m^  share  of  ill ; 
For  then  tiie  helpmate  of  my  toil  wast  thou. 
But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideous  passion  tears  thee  from  my  heart. 
Blasting  thy  worth.     I  cannot  striye  with  this. 

JkMon.  Whatshallldol 

[Femak  Ptcture  qfa  Country  Life,} 

£yen  now  methinks 
Each  little  cottage  of  my  natiye  yale 
Swells  out  its  earthen  sides,  upheayes  its  roof, 
Like  to  a  hillock  moyed  by  laoouring  mole. 
And  with  green  trail-weeds  clambering  up  its  walls. 
Hoses  and  eyeiy  gay  and  fragrant  plant 
Before  my  fancy  stands,  a  faiiy  bower. 
Ay,  and  irithin  it  too  do  fairies  dwell. 
Peep  through  its  wreathed  window,  if  indeed 
The  flowers  grow  not  too  close ;  and  there  within 
Thou'lt  see  some  half  a  dozen  rosy  brats, 
Eating  from  wooden  bowls  their  dainty  milk — 
Those  are  my  mountain  elyes.    Seest  thou  not 
Their  yeiy  forms  distinctly! 

1*11  gather  round  my  board 
All  that  Heayen  sends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks, 
And  noble  trayellers,  and  neighbouring  friends. 
Both  young  and  old.    Within  my  ample  hall, 
The  worn  out  man  of  arms  shall  o'  tiptoe  tread, 
Tossing  his  gray  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 
With  cheerful  freedom,  as  he  boasts  his  feats 
Of  days  gone  by.    Music  well  haye ;  and  offe 
The  bickering  danoe  upon  our  oaken  flooia 


Shall,  thundering  loud,  strike  on  the  distant 
Of  'nighted  trayellers,  who  shall  gladly  bend 
Their  doubtful  footst^  towards  the  cheering  din. 
Solemn,  and  graye,  and  cloistered,  and  demure 
We  shall  not  be.    Will  this  content  ye,  damsels  t 

Eyery  season 
Shall  haye  its  suited  pastime :  even  winter 
In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with  snow. 
And  choked  up  yalleys  from  our  mansion  bar 
All  entrance,  and  nor  guest  nor  traveller 
Sounds  at  our  gate  ;  the  empty  hall  forsaken. 
In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fire^ 
Well  hold  our  little,  snug,  domestic  court. 
Plying  our  work  with  song  and  tale  between. 

[Fean  of  Imagmaiion,'] 

IMdst  thou  ne'er  see  the  swallow's  yeering  breast, 
Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  doud 
In  the  sunned  glimpses  of  a  stormy  day. 
Shiver  in  silvery  brightness  t 
Or  boatmen's  oar,  as  vivid  lightning  flash 
In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spint's  path 
Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  sullen  lake  I 
Or  lonely  tower,  from  its  brown  mass  of  woods. 
Give  to  the  parting  of  a  wintry  sun 
One  hasty  glance  m  mockery  of  the  ni^t 
Closing  in  darkness  round  it  t    Gentle  friend  I 
Chide  not  her  mirth  who  was  sad  yesterday. 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow. 

{Speech  qfFrinee  Edward  in  hii  Dmngeon,'] 

Doth  the  bright  sun  from  the  high  arch  of  heayen. 

In  all  his  beauteous  robes  of  fledcered  clouds. 

And  ruddy  vi^urs,  and  deep-glowing  flames. 

And  softly  varied  shades,  look  glorioiuly  1 

Do  the  green  woods  dance  to  the  wind  t  the  lakea 

Cast  up  their  sparkling  waters  to  the  lifht  I 

Do  the  sweet  hamlets  m  their  bushy  dells 

Send  winding  up  to  heaven  their  curling  smoke 

On  the  soft  morning  air  1 

Do  the  flocks  bleat,  and  the  wild  ereatores  bound 

In  antic  happiness  1  and  mazy  birds 

Wing  the  mid  air  in  lightly  ULimming  bands  I 

Ay,  all  this  is— men  do  behold  all  this — 

The  poorest  man.    Even  in  this  lonely  vault. 

My  aark  and  narrow  world,  ofl  do  I  hear 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  so  near  my  walls. 

And  sadly  think  how  small  a  space  divides  me 

From  all  this  fair  creation. 

IDeteripiion  qfJane  de  MontfoH,'] 

\Tb»  foQowliig  has  been  pronoiuioed  to  be  a  perfeoi  pietuie 
(rf  Mrs  CUddoDs,  the  tragic  aotreaa.] 

Page,  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Jjady,  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends! 

Page,  No  ;  far  unlike  to  them.    It  is  a  stranger. 

Lady,  How  looks  her  countenance ! 

Page,  So  oueenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  nrst  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smiled, 
Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady,  Is  she  youn^  or  old ! 

Page,  Neither,  if  right  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fiur. 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  he,  too,  had  been  awed. 

Lady,  The  foolish  stripling ! 
She  has  bewitched  thee.    Is  she  larpe  in  stature! 

Page,  So  stately  and  so  graceful  is  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  ffigantie ; 
But  on  a  near  i4>proach,  I  found,  m  truth. 
She  scaroely  does  surpass  the  middle  siaa. 

L0dy.  What  Is  her  garb! 
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Page,  I  cannot  well  describe  the  fasluon  of  it : 
She  is  not  decked  in  any  sallant  trim, 
But  neems  to  me  clad  in  her  uiraal  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  moves. 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  waving  fold. 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  plaj 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady,  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy ; 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Freberg,  {Starting  from  hit  teat,  where  he  hat  leen  tit- 
ting  during  the  convertalicn  httwecn  the  Lady 
and  the  Page.'\ 

It  is  an  apparition  he  has  seeo, 
Or  it  is  Jane  de  Montfort. 

WILLIAM  GODWIN — ^WILLIAM  80THEBT. 

Mr  Godwin,  the  noYdist,  attempted  the  tragic 
drama  in  the  year  1800,  but  his  powerful  genius, 
which  liad  produced  a  romance  of  deep  and  thrilling 
interest,  became  cold  and  frigid  when  confined  to  the 
rules  of  the  stage.  His  play  was  named  Antonio,  or 
the  SMler*8  Return,  It  turned  out  *a  miracle  of 
dulncss/  as  Sergeant  Talfourd  relates,  and  at  last 
the  actors  were  hooted  from  the  stage.  The  author^s 
equanimity  under  this  severe  trial  is  amusingly  re- 
lated by  Talfourd.  Mr  Grodwin,  he  says,  *  sat  on 
one  of  the  fh)nt  benches  of  the  pit,  unm(»vcd  amidst 
the  storm.  When  the  first  act  passed  off  without  a 
hand,  he  expressed  bis  satisfaction  at  the  good  sense 
of  the  house ;  "  the  proper  season  of  applause  had 
not  arrived;**  all  was  exactly  as  it  should  be.  The 
second  act  proceeded  to  its  close  in  the  same  unin- 
terrupted odni ;  his  friends  became  uneasy,  but  still 
his  optimism  prevailed;  be  could  afford  to  wait 
And  although  he  did  at  last  admit  the  great  moye- 
ment  was  somewhat  tardy,  and  that  the  audience 
leaned  rather  patient  than  interested,  he  did  not 
lose  his  confidence  till  the  tumidt  an>8e,  and  then  he 
submitted  with  quiet  dignity  to  the  fate  of  genius, 
too  lofty  to  be  understood  by  a  world  as  yet  in  its 
childhood.'  The  next  new  play  was  also  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  genius,  and  it  also  was  unsuccessful. 
JuHan  and  Agnes,  by  William  Sothudv,  the  trans- 
lator of  Oberon,  was  acted  April  'J5,  ISOO.  '  In  the 
course  of  its  performance,  MrsSiddons,  as  the  heroine, 
had  to  make  her  exit  from  the  scene  with  an  infant 
in  her  arms.  Having  to  retire  preiripitately,  she  in- 
advertently struck  the  baby's  head  violently  against 
a  door-post  Happily,  the  little  thing  was  made  of 
wood,  so  that  her  doll's  accident  only  produced  a 
general  laugh,  in  which  the  actress  herself  joined 
heartily.'  This '  untoward  event '  would  have  marred 
the  success  of  any  new  tragedy ;  but  ]^!r  Sotheby's 
is  deficient  in  arrangement  and  dramatic  art  We 
may  remark,  tliat  at  this  time  the  genius  of  Kemble 
and  Mrs  Siddons  shed  a  lustre  on  tlie  stage,  and  re- 
claimed it  from  the  barbarous  solecisms  in  dress  and 
decoration  which  even  Garrick  had  tolerated.  Neither 
Kemble  nor  Garrick,  however,  paid  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  text  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  which,  even 
down  to  about  the  year  1838,  continued  to  be  pre- 
Bente<l  as  mutilated  by  Nahuni  Tate,  Colley  Gibber, 
and  others.  The  first  manager  who  ventured  to  re- 
store the  pure  text  of  the  great  dramatist  and  present 
it  without  any  of  the  baser  alloys  on  the  stage,  was 
Mr  Macready,  who  made  great  though  unavailing 
efforts  to  encourage  the  taste  of  the  public  for  Shak- 
■peare  and  the  legitimate  drama. 

8.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

The  tragedies  of  Coleridge,  Scott,  Bvron,  Procter, 
and  Milman  (noticed  in  our  account  of  these  poets), 
must  be  considered  as  poems  rather  than  plays. 
Coleridge's  Jietnone  was  acted  with  some  success 


in  1813,  aided  by  fine  original  miuic,  but  it  1 
not  since  been  revived.  It  containa.  however,  so 
of  Coleridge's  most  exquisite  poetry  and  wild  sup 
stition,  with  a  striking  ronuuatic  ^ot  We  eztn 
the  scene  in  which  Alhadra  describes  the  suppa 
murder  of  her  husband,  Alvar.  by  hii  brother,  a 
animates  his  followers  to  veogeanoe. 

[Scene  from  *  Memone,*^ 

TbelfoiintalBsbjlCooDUsbt.    ALaA»aaslaBS,feia 
Moorfahdrenk 

AViadra,  Yon  hanging  woods,  that,  toucked  Ig 
autumn,  seem 
As  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  fire  and  gold; 
The  flower-like  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay. 
The  many  clouds,  the  sea,  the  rocks,  the  sand% 
Lie  in  the  silent  moonshine ;  and  the  owl 
(Strange,  very  strange !)— the  screech-owl  only  viklV 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  this  world  of  beautj  I 
Unless,  perhaps,  she  sing  her  screeching  song 
To  a  herd  of  wolves,  that  skulk  athint  for  Uood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  1 1    \Miere  are  theie  moi! 
I  n^  the  sympathy  of  human  fkces, 
To  beat  away  this  deep  contempt  for  all  thingi, 
\Miich  quenches  my  revenge.    Oh  !  would  to  JUk 
The  raven  or  the  sea-mew  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  food!  or  rather  that  my  soul 
Could  drink  in  life  from  the  unirenal  air! 
It  were  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  skiff, 
Along  some  ocean 'rt  boundless  solitude. 
To  float  for  ever  with  a  careless  course. 
And  think  myself  the  onlv  being  alive ! 
My  children ! — Isidore's  children  I — Son  of  Vsldfl^ 
This  hath  new  strung  mine  arm.  Thou  cowudtja^! 
To  stupifjr  a  woman^  heart  with  anguish. 
Till  she  forgot  even  that  she  was  a  mother! 

[Sho  fixes  her  eyva  on  the  earth.  Then  drop  in,  ostrflB 
another,  from  difTervnt  porta  of  the  itagD,  a  cofuMcfaUtsM 
her  of  Morcfiooec,  all  in  Muoriah  garments  and  Moorith  i 
They  form  a  circle  at  a  distance  round  Almadra.  aodi 
silent  till  the  second  in  command,  Naomi,  entm,  Ai 
hy  his  dress  and  armour,  and  by  the  silent  obdsuei  |rilfe 
him  on  his  entrance  by  the  other  Moora.] 

Naomi,  Woman,  may  Alia  and  the  prophet  Um 
thee! 
We  have  obeyed  thy  call.     Wliere  is  our  chief  I 
And  why  didst  thou  enjoin  the«e  Moorish  ganMsIlt 

Alhad.  [Raiting  her  eyes,  and  Jool-ing  romdmit 
circle,] 
Warriors  of  Mahomet !  faithful  in  the  battle! 
My  countiymen !  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honourable  deed  !    And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  slave's  garb !    Curse  on  those  Christian  rM 
They  are  spell-blasted ;  and  whoever  wears  thcBf 
ilis  arm  shrinks  withered,  his  heart  melts  away, 
And  his  bones  soften. 

NacmL  Wlicre  is  Isidore  t 

Alhad,  [In  a  deep  lov  ivtcr.]  This  night  I  mstfiM 
forth  mv  house,  and  Itffl 
His  children  all  asleep ;  and  he  was  living! 
And  I  returned,  and  found  them  still  aslxp, 
Hut  ho  had  perished  ! 

All  Mort9coet,  Perished  1 

Alhad,  He  had  perished! — 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes!  not  one  of  you  doth  knov 
That  he  is  fatherless — a  desolate  orphan ! 
Why  should  we  wake  them  I    Can  an  infant's  bib 
lievenge  his  murder  t 

OneMorcKO  to  another.  Did  she  say  hii  inarlfft 

Naomi,  Murder !  Not  murdered ! 

Alhad,  Murdered  by  a  Christian !  [2^  off  st  ^ 
draw  their  tabrcs, 

Alhad,  [To  Naomiffcho  advaneei  from  thtardt^l 
Brother  of  Zagri,  fling  away  thy  sword ; 
This  is  thy  chieftain's !  [Ue  itept  /vncxtrd  to  rsif  «L] 
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Do0t  thoa  dare  receira  it  ff 
For  I  hvn  sworn  by  Alia  and  the  prophet. 
No  tear  shall  dim  Uiese  eyes — ^this  woman's  heart 
Shall  heave  no  groan — till  I  hare  seen  that  sword 
Wet  with  the  life-blood  of  the  son  of  Valdec  I 

[Apmm,} 
Ordonio  was  yonr  chieftain's  mordererl 

Naomi,  He  dies,  bj  Alia  I 

AU.  [Kneeling.]  By  Alia  t 

AlktiU  This  night  jour  chieftain  armed  himself. 
And  hurried  from  me.    But  I  followed  him 
At  distance,  till  I  saw  him  enter— Mere/ 

Naomu  The  carem  f 

Alhad,  Yes,  the  month  of  jonder  catem. 
After  a  while  I  saw  the  son  of  Valdez 
Rash  bj  with  flaring  torch ;  he  likewise  entered. 
There  was  another  and  a  longer  pause ; 
And  onoe  methought  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords  t 
And  soon  the  son  of  Valdez  reappeared : 
He  flung  his  torch  towards  the  moon  in  sport. 
And  seemed  as  he  were  mirthful ;  I  stood  listening, 
Impatient  for  the  footstens  of  mjr  husband  1 

Naomu  Thou  calledst  nim  t 

Alhad,  I  crept  into  the  carera — 
Twas  dark  and  reiy  silent.    [Tkm  wUdlyJ]  What 

saidst  thou  t 
No,  no  1  I  did  not  dare  call  Isidore, 
liest  I  should  hear  no  answer.    A  brief  while, 
Belike,  I  lost  all  thought  and  memoiy 
Of  that  for  which  I  came.    After  that  paune-^ 

0  Hearen  I  I  heard  a  groan,  and  followed  it ; 
And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 
Into  a  strange  recess,  and  there  was  light, 

A  hideous  light!  his  torch  laj  on  the  ground ; 
It's  flame  burned  dimlj  o'er  a  chasm's  brink. 

1  spake ;  and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

Came  from  that  chasm !  it  was  his  last — his  death- 
groan! 

Naomi,  Comfort  her.  Alia. 

Alhad.  I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance,  ' 
And  aeonj  that  cannot  be  remembered, 
Listenmg  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  croan  T 
But  I  hA  heard  his  last,  my  husband's  death-groan  I 

Naomi,  Haste  I  let  us  onward. 

Alhad.  I  looked  far  down  the  pit — 
My  sight  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fragment ; 
And  it  was  stained  with  blood.   Then  oiTst  I  shrieked, 
My  eyeballs  burned,  my  brain  new  hot  as  fire! 
And  all  the  hanging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
Turned  into  blood — I  saw  them  turn  to  blood  1 
And  I  was  leapinr  wildly  down  the  chasm, 
When  on  the  farther  brink  I  saw  his  sword. 
And  it  said  vengeance !    Curses  on  my  tongue! 
The  moon  hath  moved  in  heaven,  and  I  am  here. 
And  he  hath  not  had  vengeance!    Isidore, 
Spirit  of  Isidore,  thy  muHeier  lives! 
Awav,  away  I 

A  iL  Away,  away !  [She  rutha  cff,  aU  following. 

The  incantation  scene,  in  the  same  play,  Is  sketched 
with  high  poetical  power,  and  the  author's  unriralled 
musical  ezpreesion : — 


Han  of  Annofy,  with  an  altar  at  the  back  of  the 
Soft  mnalo  ftom  an  iaiteiiiiieiit  of  gla«  or  steaL 
TA]j>as,  Oaoomo,  and  Alvak  In  a  Buruererls  robe  are  dla> 


Ord.  This  was  too  melancholy,  father. 

Void.  Nay, 
My  Alvar  loved  sad  music  from  a  child. 
Onoe  he  was  lost,  and  after  weaxy  search 
We  found  him  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood. 
To  which  spot  he  had  followed  a  blind  boy. 
Who  breathed  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
Some  strangely  moving  notes ;  and  these,  he  said. 
Were  taught  him  in  a  dream.'    Him  we  fint  saw 
Stretched  on  the  broad  top  of  a  sunny  heath-bank : 


And  lower  down  poor  Alvar,  fast  asleep. 
His  head  upon  the  blind  boy's  dog.  It  pleased  me 
To  mark  how  he  had  fastened  round  the  pipe 
A  silver  tov  his  grandam  had  late  given  him. 
Methinks  I  see  him  now  as  he  then  looked— 
Even  so!  He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress. 
Yet  still  he  wore  it. 

Alv,  My  tears  must  not  flow! 
I  must  not  clasp  his  knees,  and  cry.  My  &therl 

Enter  TaaasA  and  Attendanta. 

Ter.  Lord  Valdes,  you  have  asked  my  presence  h&ttf 
And  I  submit ;  but  (Heaven  bear  witness  for  me) 
My  heart  approves  it  not  I  'tis  mockery. 

Ord.  Believe  you,  then,  no  preternatural  influence  I 
Believe  you  not  that  spirits  throng  around  us ! 

Ter.  Say  rather  that  I  have  imagined  it 
A  possible  thing:  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
As  other  fancies  have ;  but  ne'er  seduced  me 
To  traffic  with  the  black  and  freniied  hope 
That  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wizard. 
[To  Ahar.']  Stranger,  I  moura  and  blush  to  see  yon 

here 
On  such  employment!  With  far  other  thoughts 
I  left  you. 

Ord.  [Amde,']  Ha!  he  has  been  tampering  with  herl 

Alv.  0  hish-souled  maiden!  and  more  dear  to  me 
Than  suits  the  stranger's  name! 
I  swear  to  thee 

I  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt. 
Doubt,  but  decide  not!    Stand  ye  from  the  altar. 
[Here  a  ttrainqfmtuic  ie  heard  from  behind  the  soow. 

Alv.  With  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  charm 
I  call  up  the  departed! 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell : 
So  may  the  gates  of  Paradise,  unbarred. 
Cease  thpr  sinft  toils !    Since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  mnumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow. 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard : 
Fitliest  unheard !  For  oh,  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers!  what  ear  unstunned, 
^liat  sense  unmaddened,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings !         [MuBie.'] 
Even  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head  1 
[Music  expressive  of  the  movemtents  aaid  imager 
thaifoOmo.'] 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  hich  the  desert  sands. 
That  roar  and  whiten  like  a  burst  of  waters, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parched  caravan  that  roams  by  night ! 
And  ye  build  up  on  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  earth  to  heaven 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness !    Ye,  too,  split 
The  ice  mount !  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thawed  sea,  whose  sudden  pilfs 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wizard's  skiiT! 
Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  marge  ye  danoe^ 
Till  from  the  blue  swollen  corse  the  soul  toils  out, 
And  joins  your  mighty  anny.   [Here^  Uhind  the  sccnef, 
a  voioesings  thethree  words,  *  Hear,  sweei sptriC'] 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  blacker  charm  1 
By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
(H  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  hope. 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense ! 
So  shall  the  church's  cleansing  ritea  be  thine, 
Her  knells  and  mawBce,  thai  rmleem  the  dead ! 

[Song  hehistd  the  scenes,  aeeomjMnied  fiy  ^  mum 
instrument  as  before,'] 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell. 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel ! 
So  shall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
With  thy  deep  long  lingering  knell. 
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And  At  erening  erenDorey 

In  a  chapel  on  the  shore, 

Shall  the  chanters,  sad  and  saintly, 

Yellow  tapers  burning  faintly, 

Doleful  masses  chant  for  thee, 

Hisoere  Dominel 

Hark  I  the  cadence  dies  away 

On  the  yellow  moonlight  sea : 
The  boatmen  rest  their  oan  and  say, 
Bfiserere  Domine  I 

[it  lonapanm. 

Ord.  The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spelll 
Hy  brother  is  in  hearen.    Thou  sainted  spirit, 
Btirst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  yisitant  t 
Once  more  to  hear  thy  Toice,  once  more  to  tee  thee^ 
0  'twere  a  joy  to  mel 

Ah,  A  joy  to  thee! 
What  if  thou  heardst  him  now  I    What  if  his  spirit 
Re-entoed  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  fh>m  many  a  murderer's  poniard  I 
What  if  ^his  steadfast  eye  still  beaming  pity 
And  brotner's  lore)  he  turned  his  head  aside. 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  penitence  f 

FdM.  These  are  nnnoly  fancies  I 

Ord.  IStrvggimgwUhhiMfodingi,']  Tea,  my  fiither, 
He  is  in  heaTen  I 

Alv.  [8tai  to  OdcMMO.]    But  what  if  he  had  a 
brother, 
Who  had  lived  eren  so,  that  at  his  dying  hour 
The  name  of  hearen  would  hare  oouTulsed  his  fiice 
More  than  the  death-pang  t 

Vol.  Idly  prating  man  1 
Thou  hast  guessed  ill :  Don  Alrar's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee— a  father's  blessing  on  him  I 
He  ii  most  Tirtuous. 

Ah.  iStai  to  Ordonio.]  What  if  his  Terr  rirtues 
Had  pampered  his  swollen  heart  and  made  him  proud  t 
And  what  if  pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt  t 
Tet  still  he  stalked  a  self-created  god. 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning ; 
And  one  that  at  his  mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  his  features  to  a  frowning  sternness  1 
Toung  lord  I  I  tell  thee  that  there  are  such  beins^^ 
Yea,  and  it  gires  fierce  merriment  to  the  damned 
To  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  loathe  mankind. 
At  every  stir  and  buz  of  coward  conscience. 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie ;  most  whining  hypocrites! 
Away,  away !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

IMuiieagam, 

Tor,  Tis  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  oonjectoies  1 
But  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 
Be  present  at  these  lawless  mysteries. 
This  dark  provoking  of  the  hidden  powers  I 
Already  1  affront — if  not  high  Hearen — 
Yet  Alrar's  memory  I    Hark !  I  make  appeal 
Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 
To  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 
That  voice  which  whiroers,  when  the  still  heart  listens, 
Comfort  and  faithful  hope  I    Let  us  retire. 


BET.  CHARLB8  ROBERT  XATURIN. 

The  BsT.  Charles  Robsbt  Maturik,  author  of 
leveral  romances,  produced  a  tragedy  named  Bertram, 
whidi,  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Byron,  was  brought 
oat  at  Dmry  Lane  in  1816.  It  was  weU  reoeiTed; 
and  by  the  performance  and  publication  of  his  play, 
the  author  realised  about  £1000.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
considered  the  tragedy  'grand  and  powerful,  the 
language  most  animated  and  poetical,  and  the  cha- 
racters sketched  with  a  masterly  enthusiasm.'  The 
antfaor  was  anxious  to  introduce  Satan  on  the  stage, 
a  return  to  the  style  of  the  ancient  mysteries  by  no 
suited  to  modem  taete.    Mr  Matarin  was 


curate  of  St  Peter's,  DaUin.  The  scanty  incoiM 
derived  trotm  his  curacy  being  inanflkient  for  hb 
comfortable  maintenance^  he  emfdoyed  himself  io 
assisting  young  persons  during  their  dassica]  studiei 
at  Trinity  ooU^(e,  Dublin,  ^e  noreb  of  Maturm 
(which  wiXk  be  afterwards  noticed)  enjoyed  coosider- 
aUe  popolarity ;  and  had  his  prudence  been  equal 


to  bis  genius,  his  life  might  have  been  passed  in  com- 
fort and  respect.  He  was,  however.  Tain  and  extra- 
vagant—always in  difficulties  (Soott  at  one  time 
generously  sent  him  £50),  and  haunted  by  bailiffii 
When  this  eccentric  author  was  engaged  in  compo> 
sition,  be  used  to  fksten  a  wafer  on  his  forehead, 
which  was  the  signal  that  if  any  of  his  family  en- 
tered the  sanctum  they  must  not  speak  to  him! 
The  success  of  'Bertram'  induced  Mr  Matnrin  to 
attempt  another  tragedy,  Mtmmd,  which  he  poUiibed 
in  1817.  It  is  a  very  inferior  production :  'the  ab- 
surd work  (tf  a  clever  man,'  says  Byron.  The  unfor- 
tunate author  died  in  Dublin  on  the  SOth  of  October 
18S4. 


iocene/roni  Sertmm," 

[A  pesnge  of  great  poetlosl  bonitr.  In  whidi  Bertna  ii 
rfl|gwwMle<l  as  qmired  to  Iha  comniiMlon  of  Ua  gnat 
bythediraot  agmoy  of  a  anpomatiind  and  malevolBBt 
—air  Watttr  SeotL] 

PaioB— BaavaAH. 

Prior.  The  dark  knight  of  the  forest. 
So  from  his  armour  named  and  sable  helm. 
Whose  unbarred  vizor  mortal  never  saw. 
He  dwells  alone ;  no  earthly  thing  lives  near  Um, 
Save  the  hoarse  raven  croaking  o'er  his  towers, 
And  the  dank  weeds  muffling  his  stagnant  moat 

Bertram,  FU  ring  a  summons  on  his  barred  portal 
Shall  make  them  &ough  their  da^  valves  rock  ami 
ring. 

Prior.  Thou'rt  mad  to  take  the  quest.    Within  d; 
memory 
One  solitary  man  did  venture  there 
Dark  thoughts  dwelt  with  him,  which  he  sought  to 

vent. 
Unto  that  dark  compeer  we  saw  his  steps, 
In  winter's  stormy  twilight,  seek  that  pans 
But  days  and  years  are  gone,  and  he  returns  not 

Bertram.  WhMi  &te  befell  him  theret 

iVior.  The  manner  of  hia  end  was  never  known. 

Bertram.  That  man  shall  be  my  mateu    Cooteod 
not  with  me— 
Horrors  to  me  are  kindred  and  sodety. 
Or  man,  or  fiend,  he  hath  won  the  soul  of  Bertram. 

[Bertram  la  aflerwardadlaoovared  alone,  waiideringiMBrtte 
fatal  towar,  and  deanfbea  tho  efltofe  of  fho  awful  IntirTie* 
wUeh  ba  had  ooorled.] 

Bertram,  Was  it  a  man  or  fiend !    Whate'er  it  was, 
It  hath  dealt  wonderfully  with  me — 
All  is  around  his  dwelling  suitable ; 
The  invisible  blast  to  which  the  dark  pines  groan. 
The  unconscious  tread  to  which  the  dark  earth  echoei, 
The  hidden  waters  rushing  to  their  fall ; 
These  sounds,  of  which  the  causes  are  not  seen, 
I  love,  for  they  are,  like  my  fate,  mysterious ! 
How  towered  his  proud  finm  through  the  ahnxidin^ 

gloom,  i 

How  spoke  the  eloquent  silence  of  its  motion, 
How  ttkrough  the  barred  vizor  did  hia  accents 
Roll  their  rich  thunder  on  their  pausing  soal ! 
And  though  his  mailed  hand  did  shun  my  giaifs 
And  though  his  closed  inorion  hid  his  feature 
Yea,  all  resemblance  to  the  face  of  man, 

I  Mt  the  hollow  whisper  of  his  wdeooM^ 
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I  felt  thoM  unseen  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine, 

If  eyes  indeed  were  there 

Forgotten  thondits  of  eyil,  still-born  mischieCi, 

Foul  fertile  seras  of  passion  and  of  crime, 

That  withered  in  my  heart's  abortire  ooze. 

Roused  their  dark  battle  at  his  tnimpet-peal : 

So  sweeps  the  tempest  o'er  the  slumbering  desert. 

Waking  its  myriad  hosts  of  burning  deaUi : 

So  calls  the  last  dread  peal  the  wandering  atoms 

Of  blood,  and  bone,  and  flesh,  and  dust-worn  fngmenta, 

Id  dire  array  of  ghastly  unity. 

To  bide  the  eternal  summons — 

I  am  not  what  I  was  since  I  beheld  him-— 

I  was  the  slave  of  passion's  ebbing  sway — 

All  is  condensed,  collected,  callous,  now — 

The  groan,  the  burst,  the  fiery  flash  is  o'er, 

Down  pours  the  dense  and  darkening  laya-tide, 

Arresting  life,  and  stilling  all  beneath  it. 

Bnt»  two  clhis  band  obuMi  lag  him. 

Pint  Bobber,  Seest  thou  with  what  a  step  of  pride 
hestalksl 
Thou  hast  the  dark  knight  of  the  forest  seen  ; 
For  never  man,  from  living  converse  oome. 
Trod  with  such  step  or  flaimed  with  eye  like  thine. 
Second  Bobber.  And  hast  thou  of  a  truth  seen  the 

dark  knisht  I 
Bertram.  [Tumimg  <m  him  mddmily.}    Thy  hand  if 
chilled  with  fear.    Well,  shivering  craven, 
Say  I  have  seen  him — wherefore  dost  thou  gaxe  I 
Long'st  thou  for  tale  of  goblin-guarded  portal ! 
Of  giant  champion,  whose  spell-forged  mail 
Crumbled  to  dust  at  sound  of  magic  horn- 
Banner  of  sheeted  flame,  whose  foldinn  shrunk 
To  withering  weeds,  that  o'er  the  battlements 
Wave  to  the  broken  spell — or  demon-blast 
Of  winded  clarion,  whose  fell  summons  sinks 
To  lonely  whisper  of  the  shuddering  breeze 
0*cr  the  charmed  towers 
Firsi  Bobber.  Mock  me  not  thus.    Hast  met  him  of 

a  truth! 
Bertram.  Well,  fool— 

Firsi  Bobber.  Why,  then.  Heaven's  benison  be  with 
you. 
Upon  this  hour  we  part — farewell  for  ever. 
For  mortal  cause  I  bear  a  mortal  weapon — 
But  man  that  leagues  with  demons  lacks  not  man. 


BICHABDU 


H.  PATNS — & 
JAMBS  HATNBO. 


Another  Irish  poet,  and  man  of  warm  imagina- 
tion, is  RicHABD  Xalob  Sueh..  His  ph^i,  Evadne 
and  The  Apottaie,  were  performed  with  much  suc- 
cess, partly  owing  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Miss 
0*NeiL  The  interest  of  Mr  Shell's  dramas  is  con- 
centrated too  exclusively  on  the  heroine  of  each, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  action  and  animated  dialogue ; 
but  tliey  abound  in  impressive  and  well-managed 
scenes.  The  plot  of  *  Evadne '  is  taken  fh>m  Shir- 
ley's Traitor,  as  are  also  some  of  the  sentiments. 
The  following  description  of  fieaiale  beauty  is  rery 
finely  expresied: — 

But  you  do  not  look  altered — ^wonld  you  did  1 
Ijet  me  peruse  the  face  where  loveliness 
Stays,  like  the  light  after  the  sun  is  set. 
Sphered  in  the  stillness  of  those  heaven-blue  eyes, 
The  soul  sits  beautiful ;  the  high  white  front. 
Smooth  as  the  brow  of  Pallas,  seems  a  temple 
Sacred  to  holy  thinking — ^and  those  lips 
Wear  the  small  smile  of  sleeping  infancy, 
They  are  so  innocent.    Ah,  tnou  art  still 
The  same  soft  creature,  in  whose  lovely  form 
Virtue  and  beauty  seemed  as  if  they  tried 
Wliich  should  exceed  the  other,    llioa  hast  got 


That  brightness  all  around  thee,  that  appealed 

An  emanation  of  the  soul,  that  loved 

To  adorn  its  habitation  with  itself. 

And  in  thy  body  wan  like  light,  that  looks 

More  beautiful  in  the  reflecting  cloud 

It  lires  in,  in  the  evening.    Oh,  Evadne, 

ThQXL  art  not  altered — would  thou  wert  I 

In  the  same  year  with  Mr  Shell's  *  Evadne'  (1820) 
appeared  Brutus,  or  the  FaU  qf  Tarquiu,  a  histories! 
tragedy,  by  John  Howard  Fatns.  There  is  no 
originality  or  genius  dispkyed  in  this  drama;  but, 
when  weU  acted,  it  is  highly  e£Eective  on  the  stage; 

In  1821  Mb  Pbocteb's  tragedy  of  Minmdola 
was  bfonght  out  at  Govent  Grarden,  and  had  a  short 
but  enthusiastic  run  of  success.  The  plot  is  painfU 
(induding  the  death,  through  unjust  suspidons,  of 
a  pitoce  sentenced  by  his  father),  and  there  is  a 
want  of  dramatic  movement  in  the  play ;  bat  soma 
of  the  passages  are  imbued  with  poetical  feeling  and 
yigoroos  expression.  The  doting  affection  of  Miran- 
dda,  the  duke,  has  something  of  the  warmth  aodtha 
rich  diction  of  the  old  dramatists. 

Duke.  My  own  sweet  love!    Ohl  my  dear  peerless 
wifel 
By  the  blue  sky  and  all  its  crowding  stars, 
I  love  you  bettex^-oh  1  far  better  t£ui 
Woman  was  ever  loved.    There's  not  an  hour 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  thee : 
There's  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name. 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon 
But  in  its  hues  or  fragrance  tells  a  tale 
Of  thee,  my  love,  to  thy  Mirandola. 
Speak,  dearest  Isidora,  can  you  love 
Aji  I  do  1    Can — ^but  no,  no  ;  I  shall  grow 
Foolish  if  thus  I  talk.    You  must  be  gone ; 
You  must  be  gone,  fair  Isidora,  else 
The  business  of  the  dukedom  soon  will  cease. 
I  speak  the  truth,  by  Dian.    Even  now 
Oheraldi  waits  without  (or  should)  to  see  me* 
In  faith,  you  must  go :  one  kiss ;  and  so,  away. 

Ind.  Farewell,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We'll  ride  together,  dearest, 
Some  few  hours  hence. 

laid.  Just  as  you  please ;  farewell.  {^Bxit^ 

JDuke.  Farewell ;  with  what  a  waving  ur  she  goes 
Along  the  oonidor.    How  like  a  fawn ; 
Yet  statelier—- Hark !  no  sound,  however  soft 
(Nor  gentlest  echo),  telleth  when  she  treads ; 
But  every  motion  of  her  shape  doth  seem 
Hallowed  by  silence.    Thus  did  Hebe  grow 
Amidst  the  gods,  a  paragon ;  and  thu»— 
Away !    I'm  grown  the  veiy  fool  of  love. 

About  the  same  time  Cbnsctence,  or  the  Bridal 
Night,  by  Mr  Jambs  Hatnss,  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  published.  The  hero  is  a  ruined  Vene- 
tian, and  his  bride  the  daughter  of  his  deadliest 
enemy,  and  the  niece  of  one  to  whose  death  he  had 
been  a  party.  The  stings  of  consdence,  and  the 
fears  accompanying  the  bridal  night,  are  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

[LoaaiTBo  and  his  friend  Julio.3 

I  had  thoughts 
Of  dyinf ;  but  pity  bids  me  live ! 

JuU  Yes,  live,  and  still  be  h^py. 

Lor.  Never,  Julio ; 
Never  again :  even  at  my  bridal  hour 
Thou  sawest  detection,  like  a  witch,  look  on 
And  smile,  and  mock  at  the  solemnity. 
Conjuring  the  stars.    HarkI  was  not  that  a  noisst 

Jul  No ;  all  U  still. 

Xor.  Have  none  approached  ust 
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Claud.  She  ii  mine,  then : 
I>o  I  not  look  at  you! 

V«r.  Your  eye  does,  truly, 
Bat  not  your  soul.    I  see  it  through  your  eye 
Sbifling  and  shrinking — tuning  ereiy  way 
To  shun  me.    You  suipriae  me,  that  your  eye. 
So  long  the  bully  of  its  master,  knowB  not 
To  put  a  proper  £Mie  upon  a  lie, 
But  gives  the  port  of  impudence  to  falsehood 
When  it  would  pass  it  A  for  truth.    Your  soul 
narss  as  soon  show  its  face  to  me.    Oo  on, 
I  bad  foxgot ;  the  fashion  of  my  speech 
May  not  please  Appius  Claudius. 

OEtMut.  I  demand 
Pxoteotion  of  the  Decemviri 
App.  You  shall  have  it. 
Yir.  Doubtless! 

App.  Keep  back  the  people,  Lictors  I    What's 
Your  pleat    You  say  tne  girl's  yourjdaTe.    Produce 
Your  proofs. 

Ckaid.  Mypnot  is  here,  which,  if  they  can. 
Let  them  confront.    The  mother  of  the  ^rl — 

[Ftf^mnf,  tiepping  forward^  u  wiihhdd  by 
Nwnitorivt. 
Nmuloriua.  Hold,  brother  1     Hear  them  out,  or 
suffer  me 
To  speak. 

Vtr.  Man,  I  must  speak,  or  else  go  mad! 
And  if  I  do  go  mad,  what  then  wilfhold  me 
From  speaking?    She  was  thy  sister,  too ! 
Well,  well,  sj^ak  thou.    I'll  tiy,  and  if  I  can. 
Be  silent.  [JZefwvf. 

Num.  Will  she  swear  she  is  her  child  t 
Vir.  [Starting  forward,}  To  be  sure  she  will — a 
most  wise  question  that  I 
Is  she  not  his  slare  1    Will  his  tonene  lie  for  him — 
Or  his  hand  steal— or  the  finger  of  his  hand 
Beckon,  or  point,  or  shut,  or  open  for  him  ? 
To  ask  him  if  shell  swear!    Will  she  walk  or  run, 
Sing,  dance,  or  wag  her  head ;  do  anything 
That  is  most  easy  aonel    She'll  as  soon  swear! 
What  mockery  it  is  to  have  one's  life 
Id  jeopardy  by  such  a  bare>£M^  trick  I 
Is  it  to  be  endured  I    I  do  protest 
Against  her  oath! 

App.  No  law  in  Rome,  Virginius, 
Seconds  you.    If  she  swear  the  girl's  her  child. 
The  endence  is  good,  unless  confronted 
By  better  eridence.    Look  you  to  that, 
Vininius.    I  shall  take  the  woman's  oath. 
Virgi$Ua.  Iciliusl 

leiUut,  Fear  not,  Iotc  ;  a  thousand  oaths 
Will  answer  her. 

App,  You  swear  the  girl's  your  child, 
And  that  you  sold  her  to  Viiginius'  wife, 
Who  passed  her  for  her  own.    Is  that  your  oath  I 
Slave.  It  is  my  oath. 
Ajpp.  Your  answer  now,  Virginius. 
Vtr.  Here  it  is!  IBringt  Vvrginia forward. 

Ts  this  the  daughter  of  a  slare !    I  know 
Tis  not  with  men  as  shrubs  and  trees,  that  by 
The  shoot  you  know  the  rank  and  order  of 
The  stem.    Yet  who  from  such  a  stem  would  look 
For  such  a  shoot.    My  witneeses  are  these — 
The  relatlYes  and  friends  of  Numitoria, 
Who  saw  her,  ere  Virginia's  birth,  sustain 
The  burden  which  a  mother  bears,  nor  feels 
The  weight,  with  longing  for  the  sight  of  it. 
Hera  are  the  ears  that  iStened  to  her  sishs 
In  nature's  hour  of  labour,  which  subsira 
In  the  embrace  of  joy — ^the  hands,  that  when 
The  day  first  looked  upon  the  infant's  face. 
And  never  looked  so  pleased,  helped  them  up  to  it» 
And  blessed  her  for  a  blessing.    Here,  the  eyes 
That  saw  her  lyinff  at  the  generous 
And  sympathetic  fount,  tlukt  at  her  erj 


Sent  forth  a  stream  of  liquid  liTing  pearl 

To  cherish  her  enamelled  Teins.    The  lie 

Is  most  unfruitful  then,  that  takes  the  flowed^- 

The  rery  flower  our  bed  connubial  grew — 

To  proye  its  barrenness!    Speak  for  me,  friends ; 

HaTe  I  not  spoke  the  truth  f 

Womma»d  Oitizeru.  You  hare,  Virginius. 

App.  Silence!  Keep  silence  there!     No  mote  of 
that! 
You're  rery  ready  for  a  tumult,  citizens. 

[Troopi  appear  hehmd, 
Licton,  make  way  to  let  these  troops  adranee ! 
We  hare  had  a  taste  of  your  forbearance,  masters, 
And  wish  not  for  another. 

Fir.  Troops  in  the  Forum  I 

App.  Virginius,  hare  you  spoken! 

Vir.  If  you  hare  heard  me, 
I  haTO ;  if  not.  111  speak  again. 

App.  You  need  not, 
Viri^ius ;  I  had  OTidenoe  to  giro, 
Which,  should  you  speak  a  hundred  times  again, 
Would  make  your  pleading  rain. 

Vir.  Your  hand,  VirginUl 
Stand  close  to  me.  [^smKc 

App.  My  conscience  will  not  let  me 
Be  silent.    'TIS  notorious  to  you  all, 
That  Claudius'  father,  at  his  death,  declared  me 
The  guardian  of  his  son.    This  cheat  has  long 
Been  known  to  me.    I  know  the  girl  is  not 
Viiinnius'  daughter. 

Vir.  Join  your  friends,  Icilius, 
And  leare  Virginia  to  my  care.  [Atidem 

App.  The  justice 
I  should  haye  done  my  client  unrequired. 
Now  cited  by  him,  how  shall  I  refuse  t 

Vir.  Don't  tremble,  girl  I  don't  tremble.       [Adde. 

App.  Virginius, 
I  feel  for  you ;  but  though  you  were  my  father. 
The  majesty  of  justice  should  be  sacred — 
Claudius  must  take  Virginia  home  with  him! 

Vir.  And  if  he  must,  I  should  advise  him,  Appius, 
To  take  her  home  in  time,  before  his  guardian 
Complete  the  violation  which  his  eyes 
Already  have  begun.-^Friends! fellow  citizens! 
Look  not  on  Claudius — look  on^our  Decemviri 
He  is  the  master  claims  Virsi^! 
The  tongues  that  told  him  she  was  not  my  child 
Are  these — the  costly  charms  he  cannot  purchase. 
Except  by  making  her  the  slave  of  Claudius, 
His  client,  his  purveyor,  that  caters  for 
His  pleasures — markets  for  him — ^picks,  and  scents, 
And  tastes,  that  he  may  banquet—serves  him  up 
His  sensual  feast,  and  is  not  now  ashamed. 
In  the  open,  common  street,  before  your  eyes — 
Frighting  your  daughters'  and  your  matrons'  cheeks 
With  blushes  they  ne'er  thought  to  meet — ^to  help 

him 
To  the  honour  of  a  Roman  maid!  my  child ! 
Who  now  clings  to  me,  as  you  see,  as  if 
This  second  Tarquin  had  sJready  coiled 
His  arms  around  her.    Look  upon  her,  Romans  1 
Befriend  her !  succour  her !  see  her  not  polluted 
Before  her  father's  eyes! — He  is  but  one. 
Tear  her  from  Appius  and  his  Lictors  while 
She  is  unstained. — Your  hands!  your  hands!  your 
hands! 

Citizau.  They  are  yours,  Virginius. 

App,  Keep  the  people  back — 
Support  my  Lictors,  soldiers!  Seize  the  girl, 
And  drive  the  people  back. 

Idlitu.  Down  with  the  slaves  I 
[The  people  make  a  show  of  ndstanoe;  Imt,  qion  the  ad- 
vaaoo  of  the  soldJen,  retxeat,  and  leave  Ictlios,   Yib- 
eiirius,  and  his  daughter,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  Ames  and 
bis  party.] 
Deserted  1— Cowards !  traitoisl  Let  me  free 
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But  for  a  moment  I  I  relied  on  70a ; 

Had  I  relied  upon  mriielf  alone, 

I  had  kept  them  etill  at  bay !  I  kneel  to  your— 

Let  me  but  loose  a  moment  if  Hab  only 

To  nuh  upon  your  swords. 

Ftr.  Iciiius,  peaoe! 
Ton  see  how  'tis,  we  are  deserted,  left 
Alone  by  our  friends,  surrounded  by  ow  enemleii 
Nerreless  and  helpless. 

Ajpp,  Separate  them,  LictoisI 

Ftr.  Let  them  forbear  awhile,  I  pray  you,  Appioi : 
It  is  not  Teiy  easy.    Though  her  arms 
Are  tender,  yet  tiie  hold  is  strong  by  which 
She  gra^  me,  Appius — ^forcing  them  will  hurt  them ; 
They'll  soon  unclasp  themselres.    Wait  but  a  little— 
You  know  youVe  sure  of  her  1 

App.  I  have  not  time 
To  idle  with  thee ;  giro  her  to  my  Licton. 

Ftr.  Appius,  I  pray  you  wait  I  If  she  is  not 
My  child,  she  hath  been  like  a  child  to  me 
For  fifteen  years.    If  I  am  not  her  father, 
I  hafe  been  like  a  father  to  her,  Appius, 
For  even  such  a  time.    They  that  haye  liyed 
80  long  a  time  together,  in  so  near 
And  dear  society,  may  be  allowed 
A  little  time  for  parting.    Let  me  take 
The  maid  aside,  1  pray  yon,  and  confer 
A  moment  with  her  nurse ;  periiaps  she'll  gire  me 
Some  token  will  unloose  a  tie  so  twined 
And  knotted  round  my  heart,  that,  if  you  break  it. 
My  heart  breaks  with  it. 

App,  Haye  your  wish.    Be  brief ! 
Lictors,  look  to  them. 

Virgima,  Do  you  go  from  met 
Doyouleaye!  Father  I  Father  1 

Vir.  No,  my  child — 
No,  my  Virginia— come  along  with  me. 

Virgima,  Will  you  not  leaye  met    Will  you  take 
me  with  you  t 
Will  you  take  me  home  again  t    O,  bless  youl  bless 

you  I 
My  mtherl  my  dear  father  I  Art  thou  not 
My  father! 

CViBorirnm,  perfeofly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  looks  anzlondj 
annmd  the  Forum ;  at  length  his  eye  falls  00  a  batoherii 
stall,  with  a  knife  upon  it] 

Vir,  This  way,  my  child — No,  no ;  I  am  not  going 
To  leaye  thee,  my  Virginial  I'll  not  leaye  thee. 

App,  Keep  back  the  people,  soldiers  I  Let  them  not 
ApprMch  YirginiusI    Keep  the  people  back  I 

t  Ftr^^UMiis  aeeures  tke  hmye. 
Well,  haye  you  done! 

Ftr.  Short  time  for  conyerse,  Appius, 
But  I  haye. 

App,  I  hope  you  axe  satiBfied. 

T^.  I  am — 
I  am^that  she  is  my  daughterl 

App.  Take  her,  Lictors  I 

{^Virginia  akrieh,  and  faUi  half -dead  mpon 
her  f cohort  Axmlder, 

Vir,  Another  moment,  pray  jrou.    Bear  with  me 
A  little — Tis  my  last  embrace.    Twont  try 
Your  patience  beyond  beating,  if  you're  a  man! 
Lengthen  it  as  I  may,  I  cannot  make  it 
Long.    My  dear  child !  My  dear  Virginia! 

There  is  one  only  way  to  saye  thine  honour — 
rristhls. 

[i6M«  Ker^  and  drawt  out  ihe  knife,    leiUnt 
breaki  from  the  eokUere  ^at  hdd  him, 
amd  oatdt£»  her, 
Lo,  Appius,  with  this  innocent  blood 
I  do  deyote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  I 
Make  way  there  I 
App.  Stop  him!  Seise  himl 


Ftr.  If  they  dare 
To  tempt  the  desperate  weapon  that  is  maddened 
With  drinking  my  daughter's  blood,  why,  let  them: 

thus 
It  rushes  in  amongst  them.    Way  tkerel  Way! 

[£bBs(  AfVi^  As  foWert. 

IFrom^Tke  Wife^aTak o/lToii^Ka.'] 
LoaaiTBo,  an  Adfoeate  of  Rome,  and  Maaisaa. 

ZorensD.  That's  right — ^yon  are  oolleeted  and  direct 
In  your  replies.    I  dare  m  sworn  your  passien 
Was  such  a  thing,  as,  by  its  neighbouriuMd, 
Made  piety  and  yirtue  twice  as  rich 
As  e'er  they  were  before.    How  grew  it  1    Come^ 
Thou  know'st  thy  heart — ^look  cabnlj  into  it, 
And  see  how  innocent  a  thing  it  is 
Which  thou  dost  fear  to  show — I  wait  your  answv. 
How  grew  your  passion  f 

Manama,  As  my  stature  grew, 
Which  roee  without  my  noting  it,  until 
The^  said  I  was  a  woman.    I  krat  watch 
Beside  what  seemed  his  deathbed.    Fhmi  beneath 
An  ayalanche  my  fitther  rescued  him. 
The  sole  suryiyor  of  a  company 
Who  wandered  through  our  mountaina.    A  long  tims 
His  life  was  doubtful,  signer,  and  he  called 
For  help,  whence  help  alone  could  come,  whidi  I, 
Morning  and  night,  inyoked  along  with  him ; 
So  first  our  souls  did  mingle ! 

Lortnm,  I  peroeiye:  you  mingled  souls  until  yoe 
minglea  hearts  t 
You  loyed  at  last.    Was't  not  the  sequel,  nuud  t 

Mariama,  I  loyed,  indeed  1  If  I  but  nursed  a  flovsr 
Which  to  the  ground  the  rain  and  wind  had  beaten, 
That  flower  of  all  our  garden  was  my  pride : 
What  then  was  he  to  me,  for  whom  I  thought 
To  make  a  shroud,  when,  tending  on  him  still 
With  hope,  that,  baffled  still,  did  stiU  keep  up ; 
I  saw,  at  last,  the  ruddy  dawn  of  health 
Begin  to  mantle  o'er  his  pallid  form. 
And  glow — and  glow — ^till  forth  at  last  it  burst 
Into  confirmed,  broad,  and  Elorious  day! 

Zonmso.  You  loyed,  and  he  did  loye  ! 

Mariatna.  To  say  he  did. 
Were  to  affirm  what  oft  his  eyes  ayoucfaed. 
What  many  an  action  testified — and  yet — 
What  wanted  confirmation  of  his  tongue. 
But  if  he  loyed,  it  brought  him  not  content ! 
Twas  now  abstraction — now  a  start — anon 
A  pacing  to  and  fro— anon  a  stillness. 
As  nought  remained  of  life,  save  life  itself, 
And  feeling,  thought,  and  motion,  were  extinct. 
Then  all  again  was  action  I    Disinclined 
To  conyerse,  saye  he  held  it  with  himself; 
Which  oft  he  did,  in  moody  yein  disoouning^ 
And  oyer  and  anon  inyokii^  honour. 
As  some  high  contest  there  were  pending  'twixt 
Himself  and  him,  wherein  her  aid  he  n^ded. 

Lorenao,  This  spoke  impediment ;  or  he  was  bound 
^j  promise  to  another ;  or  had  friends 
whom  it  behoyed  him  to  consult,  and  doubted; 
Or  'twixt  you  lay  disparity  too  wide 
For  loye  itself  to  leap. 

Mariana,  I  saw  a  struggle, 
But  knew  not  what  it  was.    I  wondered  still,  | 

That  what  to  me  was  all  content,  to  him 
Was  all  disturbance ;  but  my  turn  did  come.  | 

At  length  he  talked  of  leaving  us ;  at  length 
He  fixed  the  parting  day — but  kept  it  not — 
0  how  my  heart  did  boundl  Then  fiiet  I  ka 
It  had  beim  sinking.  Deeper  still  it  sank 
Whan  next  he  fixed  to  go ;  and  sank  it  then 
To  bound  no  morel    He  went. 

Lorengo,  To  follow  him 
You  came  to  Mantuaf 
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Captive^  remarkable  for  a  gentle  beauty,  refinement, 
and  pathos.  He  has  also  produced  a  domestic 
drama.  The  Masaacre  qf  Gieneoe,  but  it  is  much 
inferior  to  his  other  productions.  '  Ion'  was  acted 
with  great  success,  and  published  in  1835.  It  seems 
an  embodiment  of  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
the  Greek  drama,  and  its  plot  is  founded  on  the  old 
Grecian  notion  of  destiny,  apart  from  all  moral 
agencies.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  announced  that 
the  vengeance  which  the  misrule  of  the  race  of 
Argos  iMd  brought  on  the  people,  in  the  form  of  a 
pestilence,  could  only  be  disarmed  by  the  extirpation 
of  the  guilty  race,  and  Ion,  the  hero  of  the  play,  at 
length  offers  himself  a  sacrifice.  The  character  of 
loo— the  discoTery  of  his  birth,  as  son  of  the  king— 
his  lore  and  patriotism,  are  drawn  with  great  power 
and  effect  The  style  of  Mr  Talfourd  is  chaste  and 
clear,  yet  fVill  of  imagery.  Take,  for  example,  the 
delineation  of  the  chvacter  of  Ion : — 

Ion,  our  sometime  darling,  whom  we  prized 
As  a  stray  gift,  by  bounteous  Hearen  dismissed 
From  some  oright  sphere  which  sorow  may  not  doud 
To  make  the  happy  happier!    Is  he  sent 
To  grapple  with  the  miaeries  of  this  time, 
Whose  nature  such  ethereal  aspect  wears 
As  it  would  perish  at  the  touch  of  wrong  I 
By  no  internal  contest  is  he  trained 
For  such  hard  duty ;  no  emotions  rude 
Hath  his  clear  spirit  yanquished — LoTe,  the  germ 
Of  his  mild  nature,  hath  spread  graces  forth, 
Expanding  with  its  progress,  as  the  store 
Of  rainbow  colour  which  the  seed  conceals 
Sheds  out  its  tints  from  its  dim  treasury. 
To  flui^  and  circle  in  the  flower.    No  tear 
Hath  filled  his  eye  saye  that  of  thoughtful  joy 
When,  in  the  eyening  stillness,  lovely  things 
Pressed  on  his  soul  too  busily ;  his  voice, 
If^  in  the  earnestness  of  childish  sports. 
Raised  to  the  tone  of  anger,  checked  its  force, 
As  if  it  feared  to  break  its  being's  law. 
And  faltered  into  music ;  when  the  forms 
Of  guilty  passion  have  been  made  to  live 
In  pictun^  speech,  and  others  have  waxed  loud 
In  righteous  mdisnation,  he  hath  heard 
With  sceptic  smile,  or  from  some  slender  vein 
Of  goodness,  which  surrounding  ffloom  concealed. 
Struck  sunlight  o'er  it :  so  his  life  hath  flowed 
From  its  mysterious  um  a  sacred  stream. 
In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirrored ;  which,  though  shapes  of  ill 
May  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in  Ught, 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them. 

[Extracti /rom  'Ion,*} 

[Ion  being  dacUred  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne.  Is  waited 
upon  by  Clemaathe,  daughter  of  the  high  ptleeC  of  the  templa, 
irtierein  Ion  had  been  reared  in  obeourlty.] 

/oh.  What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  lady ! 

ClenuuUhe,  Is  it  so  I 
Nothing,  my  lord,  save  to  implore  thy  pardon, 
That  the  departing  gleams  of^a  bright  dream. 
From  which  I  scarce  had  wakened,  made  me  bold 
To  crave  a  word  wiUi  thee  ;  but  all  are  fled — 

/oM.  'Twas  indeed  a  goodly  dream ; 
But  thou  art  right  to  think  it  was  no  more ; 
And  study  to  forget  it. 

Clem.  To  forcet  it  1 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  will  not  wish  to  lose 
What,  being  past,  is  all  my  future  hath. 
All  I  shall  live  for  ;  do  not  ^dge  me  this, 
The  brief  space  I  shall  need  it. 

Ion.  Speak  not,  fair  one. 
In  tone  so  mournful,  for  it  makes  me  feel 
Too  sensibly  the  hapless  wretch  I  am. 


That  troubled  the  deep  quiet  of  thy  sool 

In  that  pure  fountain  which  reflected  hearen. 

For  a  brief  taste  of  raptursb 

Clem,  Dost  thou  yet 
Esteem  it  rapture,  then  1    My  foolish  heart, 
Be  still  I     Yet  wherefore  should  a  crown  divide  us  1 
0,  my  dear  Ion  I  let  me  call  thee  so 
This  once  at  least — it  could  not  in  my  thou^ts 
Increase  the  distance  that  there  was  between  us 
When,  rich  in  spirit,  thou  to  strangen'  eyes 
Seemed  a  poor  foundling. 

Ion,  It  must  separate  us  I 
Think  it  no  harmless  bauble ;  but  a  curse 
Will  freeze  the  current  in  the  veins  of  youth. 
And  from  familiar  touch  of  genial  hand. 
From  household  pleasures,  from  sweet  daily  tasks, 
From  airr  thought,  free  wanderer  of  the  heavens, 
For  ever  banish  me  ! 

Clem.  Thou  dost  accuse 
Thy  state  too  harshly  ;  it  may  give  some  room. 
Some  little  room,  amidst  its  ra£ant  cares. 
For  love  and  joy  to  breathe  in. 

Ion,  Not  for  me  ; 
My  pomp  must  be  most  lonesome,  far  lemored 
F^m  that  sweet  fellowship  of  humankind 
The  slave  rejoices  in  :  my  solemn  robes 
Shall  wrap  me  as  a  panoply  of  ice. 
And  the  attendants  who  may  throng  around  me 
Shall  want  the  flatteries  which  may  basely  warm 
The  soeptnl  thing  they  circle.    Dark  and  cold 
Stretches  the  path  which,  when  I  wear  the  croira, 
I  needs  must  enter  :  the  great  gods  forbid 
That  thou  shouldst  follow  in  it ! 

Clem,  0  unkind  I 
And  shall  we  never  see  each  other  t 

Ion,  {^After a pauae.']  Yes! 
I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hUlf 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever  ;  of  the  stars. 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  gloiy  :  all  were  dumb ;  but  now, 
While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  face, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish  :  we  AaU  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe  I 

Clem,  Bless  thee  for  that  name  ; 
Pray,  call  me  so  i^ain  ;  thy  words  sound  strangely, 
Yet  they  breathe  kindness,  and  111  drink  them  in, 
Though  they  destroy  me.    Shall  we  meet  indeed  1 
Think  not  I  would  mtrude  upon  thy  cares, 
Thy  councils,  or  thy  pomps  ;  to  sit  at  distaocs^ 
To  weave,  with  the  nice  labour  which  preserves 
The  rebel  pulses  even,  from  gay  threads 
Faint  records  of  thy  deeds,  and  sometimes  catch 
The  falling  music  of  a  gracious  word. 
Or  the  stray  sunshine  of  a  smile,  will  be 
Comfort  enough  :  do  not  deny  me  this ; 
Or  if  stem  fate  compel  thee  to  deny,  -^ 

Kill  me  at  once  1 

Ion,  No  ;  thou  must  live,  my  fair  one : 
There  are  a  thousand  joyous  things  in  lift^ 
Which  pass  unheeded  in  a  life  of  joy 
As  thine  hath  been,  till  breezy  sorrow  corass 
To  ruffle  it ;  and  daily  duties  paid 
Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose 
To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  perform  them. 
Thou  dost  not  mark  me. 

Clem,  O,  I  do  1  I  do ! 

Ion,  If  for  thy  brother's  and  thy  Ihther'i  «ki 
Thou  art  content  to  live,  the  healer  Time 
Will  reconcile  thee  to  the  lovely  things 
Of  this  delightful  worid— and  if  another, 
A  happier — ^no,  I  cannot  bid  thee  love 
Anotner ! — I  did  think  I  could  have  sud  it, 
But  'tis  in  vain. 

Gem*  Thou  art  my  own,  then,  still  t 
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THoms  noon  talt  onui. 


Jon,  I  Mil  thine  own  t  thus  let  me  clasp  thee;  neftrer; 
O  joj  too  thrilling  and  too  short ! 

Eater  AeairoB. 

Affmor.  Mt  lord. 
The  sacrificiiii  rites  await  thj  presence. 

loH,  I  oome.   One  more  embrace — the  last,  the  last 
In  this  world  I    Now,  farewell  I  iSxU, 

Clem,  The  last  embrace  I 
Then  he  han  cast  me  off  I  no — His  not  so  ; 
Some  mournful  secret  of  his  fate  divides  as  ; 
I'll  struggle  to  bear  that,  and  snatch  a  comfort 
From  seem^  him  uplifted.    I  will  look 
Upon  him  in  his  throne  ;  Minenra*s  shrine 
Will  shelter  me  from  rulgar  gaze  ;  I'll  hasten 
And  feast  mj  sad  eyes  with  his  greatness  there.  [Exit, 

pon  Is  installed  in  hisKqral  dignity,  attended  hj  the  high 
prieet,  the  lenaton,  dca    Hie  people  receive  him  with  ahouta.] 

Jon,  I  thank  you  for  your  greetings-Hihout  no  more, 
But  in  <fcep  silence  nuse  jour  hearts  to  heaven. 
That  it  may  strengthen  one  so  young  and  fiail 
As  I  am  for  the  business  of  this  hour. 
Must  1  sit  here  t 

Medom,  My  son  I  my  son ! 
What  ails  thee  t    When  thou  shouldst  reflect  the  joy 
Of  Aigos,  the  strange  paleness  of  the  grare 
Marbles  thy  face. 

Jon,  Am  I  indeed  so  pale  1 
It  is  a  solemn  office  I  assume, 
Which  well  may  make  me  falter ;  yet  snstuned 
By  thee,  and  by  the  gods  I  serve,  I  take  it. 

iSUt  OH  (he  throne. 
Stand  forth,  Agenor. 

Agenor.  I  await  thy  will. 

Jon,  To  thee  I  look  as  to  the  wisest  friend 
Of  this  afflicted  people  ;  thou  must  leave 
Awhile  the  quiet  which  thy  life  has  earned 
To  rule  our  councib  ;  fill  the  seats  of  justice 
With  good  men,  not  so  absolute  in  goodness 
As  to  forget  what  human  frailty  is; 
And  order  my  sad  country. 

Agmor,  Pardon  me — 

Jon,  Nay,  I  will  promise  *tis  my  last  request ; 
Grant  me  thy  help  till  this  distracted  state 
Rise  tranquil  from  her  griefs — 'twill  not  be  long, 
If  the  great  gods  smile  on  us  now.    Remember, 
Meanwhile,  thou  hast  all  power  my  word  can  give. 
Whether  I  live  or  die. 

Agenor,  Die  I     Ere  that  hour. 
Mar  even  the  old  man's  epitaph  be  moss-grown  1 

Jon,  Death  is  not  jealous  of  the  mild  decay 
That  gentW  wins  thee  his  ;  exulting  youth 
Provokes  the  ghastly  monarch's  sudden  stride, 
And  makes  his  horrid  fingers  quick  to  clasp 
His  prey  benumbed  at  noontide.    Let  me  see 
The  captain  of  the  guard. 

Crymet.  1  kneel  to  crave 
Humbly  the  favour  which  thy  sire  bestowed 
On  one  who  loved  him  well. 

Jon,  I  cannot  mark  thee. 
That  wakest  the  memory  of  my  father's  weakness, 
But  I  will  not  forget  that  thou  hast  shared 
The  light  enjoyments  of  a  noble  spirit. 
And  learned  the  need  of  luxury.     I  grant 
For  thee  and  thy  brave  comrades  ample  share 
Of  such  rich  treasure  as  my  stores  contain. 
To  grace  thy  passage  to  some  distant  land. 
Where,  if  an  honest  cause  engage  thy  sword, 
May  glorious  issues  wait  it.    In  our  realm 
We  shall  not  need  it  longer. 

Orythee,  Dost  intend 
To  banish  the  firm  troops  before  whose  ralour 
Barbarian  millions  shrink  appalled,  and  leave 
Our  citT  naked  to  the  first  assault 
Of  reckless  foes  1 

/on.  No,  Ciythei  s  In  ooiselves, 


In  our  own  honest  hearts  and  chainless  hands 
Will  be  our  safeguard ;  while  we  do  not  use 
Our  power  towards  others,  so  that  we  should  blush 
To  teach  our  children  ;  while  the  simple  love 
Of  justice  and  their  country'  shall  be  bom 
With  dawninff  reason ;  while  their  sinews  grow 
Hard  'midst  Sxe  gladness  of  heroic  sports, 
We  shall  not  need,  to  guard  our  walls  in  peace. 
One  selfish  passion,  or  one  venal  sword. 
I  would  not  grieve  thee ;  but  thy  valiant  troop — 
For  I  esteem  them  raliant — ^must  no  more 
With  luxury  which  suits  a  desperate  camp 
Infect  us.    See  that  they  embark,  Agenor, 
Ere  night. 
Crytha,  My  Lord— 
Jon,  No  more — my  word  hath  passed. 
Medon,  there  is  no  office  I  can  add 
To  those  thou  hast  grown  old  in  ;  thou  wilt  guard 
The  shrine  of  Phoebus,  and  within  thy  home — 
Thy  too  delightful  home — befriend  the  stranger 
As  thou  didst  me ;  there  sometimes  waste  a  Uiought 
On  thy  spoiled  inmate. 

Meamu  Think  of  thee,  my  lord  t 
Long  shall  we  triumph  in  thy  glorious  reign. 

Jon,  Prithee  no  more.    Argives  !  I  have  a  boon 
To  crave  of  you.    Whene'er  I  shall  rejoin 
In  death  the  father  from  whose  heart  m  life 
Stem  fate  divided  me,  think  gently  of  him  I 
Think  that  beneath  his  panoply  of  pride 
Were  fair  affections  crushed  by  bitter  wrongs 
Which  fretted  him  to  madness ;  what  he  did, 
Alas  1  ye  know  ;  could  you  know  what  he  suffered, 
Ye  would  not  curse  his  name.    Yet  never  more 
Let  the  great  interests  of  the  state  depend 
Upon  the  thousand  chances  that  may  sway 
A  piece  of  human  frailty ;  swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  seek  hereafrer  in  yourselves 
The  means  of  sovereignty :  our  country's  space. 
So  happy  in  its  smallness,  so  compact. 
Needs  not  the  magic  of  a  single  name 
Which  wider  regions  may  require  to  draw 
Their  interest  into  one ;  but,  circled  thus, 
Like  a  blest  family,  by  simple  laws 
May  tenderly  be  governed — all  degrees. 
Not  placed  in  dexterous  balance,  not  combined 
By  bonds  of  parchment,  or  by  iron  clasps. 
But  blended  into  one — a  single  form 
Of  nymph-like  loveliness,  which  finest  chords 
Of  sympathy  pervading,  shall  endow 
With  vital  beauty ;  tint  with  roseate  bloom 
In  times  of  happpr  peace,  and  bid  to  flash 
With  one  brave  impulMe,  if  ambitious  bands 
Of  foreign  power  should  threaten.    Swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  do  this  I 

Medon.  Wherefore  ask  this  now  1 
Thou  shalt  live  long ;  the  ualeness  of  thy  face, 
Which  late  seemed  death-like,  is  grown  radiant  now. 
And  thine  eyes  kindle  with  the  prophecy 
Of  glorious  years. 

Jon,  The  gods  approye  me  then  I 
Yet  I  will  use  the  function  of  a  king, 
And  claim  obedience.    Swear,  that  if  I  die. 
And  leaye  no  issue,  ye  will  seek  the  power 
To  govern  in  the  free-bora  people's  choice. 
And  In  the  prudence  of  the  wise. 
Medon  and  othen.  We  swear  it  I 
Jan,  Hear  and  record  the  oath,  immortal  powers  I 
Now  give  me  leave  a  moment  to  approach 
That  altar  unattended.  [Be  goee  to  the  altar. 

Gracious  gods  I 
In  whose  mild  service  my  elad  youth  was  spent, 
Look  on  me  now  ;  and  if  there  is  a  power, 
As  at  this  solemn  time  I  feel  there  is. 
Beyond  ye,  that  hath  breathed  throu  j^  all  your  shapei 
The  spirit  of  the  beautiful  that  lives 
In  earth  and  heaven  ;  to  ye  I  offer  up 
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in  beinji,  full  of  life  and  lore, 
cuuutrv'i  welf&n.     Let  thii  blow 
lorruir.  I  [Stail  himiif- 


am.  Holdl 
Let  nie  "D^^wrt  him — tUod  amy — indead 
1  hmTe  beil  ritiht,  althoueh  js  know  it  Dot, 
Tv  cl«Tf  to  Lim  in  doML 


Clem. 


^ndfor 


Thou  woulJit  hare  iresned  me  fnm  thee  I 

Could>t  thou  think 

I  would  be  M  diTOiced  I 

Jon.  Thou  art  right,  Clernanthe— 
It  iraa  a  nhallo*  and  an  idle  thought ; 
"Til  jiMt ;  no  thow  of  n>lduew  frets  ui  noir ; 
No  rain  di>)»i«e,  in;  girl.     Yet  thou  wilt  iMnk 
On  that  which,  when  I  fei;^ed,  1  truly  ipoke— 
Wilt  thou  not,  KWMt  one  ) 

Clem.  I  will  tieaiutc  all. 


/rut.  I  briag  jou  glorioiu  tiding!— 
Hi!  no  joy 

C«ne.i[«h™. 

Ion.  YvA — lA  it  aR  T  hope  t 
Inu.  I'he  pratilence  abate*. 
Ion.  [SpringMloliU/al.]  Do  ye  n< 
Why  about  je  lint  1  ye  aro  utrong — ^tl 
Hearken !  the  curse  my  ancestry  had 
O'er  Arp.»i>  dispelled  I  My  own  Ul< 
Let  thl>  mnaote  Ihee — Argni  livee  agl 
The  offering  ii  accepted— all  i«  well  I 


Two  dramatic  poemi  hare  been  produced  by 
Henrt  Tavlor,  Kiq.,  which,  though  not  popular, 
erince  liiKh  geaiiu  and  catgut  pn'paraliuii.  llie 
lint,  Philip  tan  ArlrcflJe,  «-aa  publiaheil  itt  I8»4, 
and  the  uene  ii  laid  in  inanden,  at  the  cluw  of  the 
fourteenth  cratury.  The  Kound,  Edriii  Iht  Fair 
(184-1),  nJatC*  to  earW  Engiigli  liiiBirj-.  Though 
•omewliat  too  mcaiDred  and  reflective  for  the  atajce, 
the  pUyi  of  Mr  Taylor  contain  emn^lleiit  icenei 
and  dislniiuei.  >  The  blended  dignity  of  thought, 
and  a  »ed!itc  moral  habit,  invuita  Mr  Taylor")  poetry 
with  a  atKtolineu  in  wliicli  tlie  drama  ia  geoeridly 
deficient,  and  ninke*  Ilia  nritingi  illuatrste,  in  some 
degree,  u  neir  ronn  of  the  art— luch  a  fomi,  indeed. 
HI  we  might  expect  the  written  drama  naturally  to 

tnry,  and  m^nlain  Itself  as  a  branch  of  literature 
ap:irt  from  the  atage.'*  Stiaffunl,  a  trtiRedy  by  J. 
JiHOVNisn.  waa  brought  out  in  18.17,  and  acted  with 
■nl^ee<■.  It  i*  the  work  of  a  young  poet,  bat  ia  well 
conci'lTcit  and  arranged  for  elTuct.  wiiile  ita  relation 
to  a  deeply  intcrciting  and  atirrirg  period  of  British 
hiativy  givea  it  a  pcculinr  attraclion  to  an  Knsliah 
audience.  Mb  Leioh  Hunt,  in  Win,  came  before 
the  pnlilic  aa  a  dramatic  writer.  Hia  work  waa  a 
mixture  of  romance  and  comedy,  entitled.  A  Ltgnd 
of  Flortnce  ■■  it  wa»  acted  at  Covent  Garden  theatre 
with  aooic  aucceas,  but  ia  loo  aketchy  in  ita  mate- 
riala.  and  too  eitraTagunt  in  ]>lot.  to  be  a  popular 
ailing  play.  Alhtlirolil,  a  tragedy  by  William 
Knrrii  (1612),  ii  a  drama  alao  for  the  closet^  it 
want*  variety  and  acenic  efffect  for  the  atage,  and 
In  atyle  and  sentiment  ia  not  unlike  enc  i^  Miii 


BaiUie'a  playa.    The  fhUowing  Chiirtian  n 
ia  finely  exprested : — 
Joy  ia  a  weak  and  giddy  thing  thai  lan^u 
Itself  to  weariaCH  or  alecp,  and  wakta 
To  the  aame  barren  laughter  ;  'tia  a  child 
Perpetually,  and  all  ita  paal  and  fiitim 


Crushed  fr 
Haaei 


■.day. 
II  that'i  great  In  bw 


le  bold  p< 


deified  the  beautiful,  the  glad. 
The  strong,  the  boastful,  and  it  came  to  Doa^ttS 
We  have  raised  Pain  and  Sorrow  into  bcarca, 
And  in  our  temples,  on  our  altara.  Grief 
Standi  aymbol  of  our  faith,  and  it  ahall  lut 
As  long  as  man  is  mortal  and  unhappy. 
The  gay  at  heart  may  wander  to  the  akin, 
And  harps  may  there  be  found  them,  and  the  taM 
Of  palm  be  put  into  their  bands ;  on  eartli 
We  know  them  uot ;  no  rotariit  of  our  faith, 
TiL  ha  ha*  dropped  hii  lean  into  tha  atitaiDi 
Tantea  of  its  awKtneai. 

the  comic  mme  of 


We  ihall  now  turn   I 


produced  aome  worki  of  genuine  hnmour  m 


The  moat  able  and  aDcceai(\il  o 
hU  day  wai  Geobob  Colhak,  the  yooi^tir,*  rt 
wa*  bom  on  the  il(t  of  October  17'"     ""    — 


the  author  of  the  Jealoui  Wift  and  C 

Marriage,  Cidman  hail  a  hereditary  attaL -. 

the  drama  He  was  cilucnted  at  Weatminiter  aAM 
and  afterwards  entered  of  Chriit'i  Chuieh  colif 
Oxford i  but  hia  idleneaa  and  diiaipatioii  at  tb«^ 
veriity  led  hia  father  to  withdraw  him  fhWI  1>«W 
and  banish  him  to  Aberdeen.  Here  he  wis  dialB 
guiahed  for  hia  eccentric  dress  and  fbllr,  brtheaja 
applied  himaelf  to  hia  claatical  and  other  atuiK 
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At  Aberdeen  he  pnbliiheda  poem  on  Charles  Jamei 
Fox,  entitled  Tli  Man  of  the  People,  and  wrote  a 
musical  farce,  The  Female  Dramatist  which  his  father 
brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  but  it  was 
condemned.    A  second  dramatic  attempt,  entitled 
Tioo  to  One,  brought  out  in  1784,  enjoyed  consider- 
able suocesa    This  seems  to  hare  fixed  his  literary 
taste  and  inclinations ;  for  though  his  father  intend^ 
him  for  the  bar,  and  entered  him  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
the  drama  engrossed  his  attention.     In  1784  he 
contracted  a  thoughtless   marriage   with  a  Miss 
Catherine  Morris,  with  whom  he  eloped  to  Gretna 
Green,  and  next  year  brought  out  a  second  musical 
comedy,  Turh  and  no  Turk    His  father  becoming 
incapacitated  from  attacks  of  paralysis,  the  younger 
Colman  undertook  the  management  of  the  theatre 
in  Haymarket,  and  was  thus  fairly  united  to  the 
stage  and  the  drama.     Various  pieces  proceeded 
from  his  pen:  Inkle  and  YaricOt  a  musical  opera, 
brought  out  with  success  in  1787 ;  TFoyt  and  Means, 
a  comedy,  1788;  The  Batde  of  Hexham,  1789;  The 
Surrender  of  CalatM,  1791 ;  The  Mountaineers,  1793; 
The  Iron  Chest  (founded  on  Godwin's  norel  of  Caleb 
llViIliams),  1796;  The  Heir  at  Law,  1797;  BheBeard 
(a  mere  piece  of  scenic  display  and  music),  1798 ; 
The  Review,  or  the  Wags  of  Windsor,  an  excellent 
farce,  1798 ;  The  Poor  Gentlenuin,  a  comedy,  1802 ; 
Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths,  a  farce,  1803 ;  Gojf  De- 
ceivers,  a  laroe,  1804 ;  JoAa  BuU,  a  comedy,  1805 ; 
Who  Wants  a  Guinea  f  1805  -,  We  Ffy  by  Nidii,  a 
farce,  1806 ;  The  Africans,  a  play,  1808 ;  X  K  Z., 
a  farce,  1810;  The  Law  of  Java,  a  musical  drama, 
1822,  &C.    No  modem  dramatist  has  added  so  many 
stock-pieces  to  the  theatre  as  Colman,  or  imparted 
so  much  genuine  mirth  and  humour  to  all  playgoers. 
His  society  was  also  much  courted ;  he  was  a  fayou- 
rite  with  George  IV.,  and,  in  coi^unction  with 
Sheridan,  was  wont  to  set  the  royal  table  in  a  roar. 
His  gaiety,  howerer,  was  not  always  allied  to  pru- 
dence, and  theatrical  property  is  a  rery  precarious 
possession.    As  a  manager,  Colman  got  entangled 
in  lawsuits,  and  was  forced  to  reside  in  the  King's 
Bench.     The  Idng  stept  forward  to  relieye  him,  by 
appointing  Mm  to  the  situation  of  licenser  and  exa- 
miner of  plays,  an  office  worth  from  £300  to  £400 
a-year.     In  this  situation  Colman   incurred  the 
enmity  of  several  dramatic  authora  by  the  rigour 
with  which  he  scrutinised  their  productions.    His 
own  plays  are  far  finom  being  strictly  correct  or 
moral,  but  not  an  oath  or  doMe  entendre  was  suffered 
to  escape  his  expurgatorial  pen  as  licenser,  and  he 
was  peculiarly  keen-scented  in  detecting  all  political 
allusions.     Besides  his  numerous   plays,  Colman 
wrote  some  poetical  traresties  and  pieces  of  lerity, 
published  under  the  title  of  My  Nightgown  and 
Sl^fpers  (1797),  which  were  afterwards  republished 
(1802)  with  additions,  and  named  ^rocuf  Grins;  also 
PoeAcal  Vagaries,  Vagaries  Vindicated,  and  Eccen- 
trieitiesfot  Edtnbur^    In  these,  delicapy  and  de- 
oomm   are   often  sacrifloed  to  broad   mirth  and 
humour.    The  last  work  of  the  liyely  author  was 
memoin  of  hii  own  early  life  and  times,  entitled 
Bandom  Records,  and  nublished  in  1830.    He  died 
in  London  on  the  26th  October  1836.    The  comedies 
of  Colman  abound  in  witty  and  ludicrous  delinea- 
tions of  character,  interspersed  with  bunts  of  ten- 
derness and  feeling,  somewhat  in  the  st^le  of  Sterne, 
whom,  indeed,  he  has  closely  copied  m  his  *  Poor 
G^entieman.*    Sir  Walter  Soott  has  praised  his*  John 
Bull*  as  by  fivtiie  best  effort  of  our  late  comic  drama. 
*  The  scenes  of  broad  humour  are  executed  in  the 
best  possible  taste ;  and  the  whimsical,  yet  natiye 
characters,  reflect  the  manners  of  real  life.    The 
sentimental'parts,  although  one  of  them  includes  a 
finely  wrought-up  scene  of  paternal  distress,  par- 


take of  the  falsetto  of  German  pathos.  But  the 
piece  is  both  humorous  and  affecting;  and  we  readily 
excuse  its  obyious  imperfections  in  consideratioL 
of  its  exciting  our  laughter  and  our  tears.'  The 
whimsical  character  of  Ollapod  in  the  '  Poor  Gentle- 
man' is  one  of  Colman's  most  original  and  laughable 
conceptions ;  Pangloss,  in  the  *  Heir  at  Law,'  ia  also 
an  excellent  satirical  portrait  of  a  pedant  (proud  dT 
being  an  LL.D.,  and,  moreoyer,  an  A.  double  S.) ; 
and  his  Irishmen,  Yorkshiremen,  and  country  rustics 
(all  admirably  performed  at  the  time),  are  highly 
entertaining,  tiiough  oyeroharged  portraits.  A  ten* 
dency  to  farce  is  indeed  the  besetting  sin  of  Colman's 
comedies ;  and  in  his  more  serious  plays,  there  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  prose  and  yerse,  high-toned  sen- 
timent and  low  humour.  Their  effect  on  the  stage 
is,  howeyer,  irresistible.  We  haye  quoted  Joanna 
Baillie's  description  of  Jane  de  Monlfort  as  a  por- 
trait of  Mn  Siddons;  and  Colman's  Octarian  in 
*  The  Mountaineen'  is  an  equally  faithftd  Ukenesa 
of  John  Kemble : — 

Loyely  as  day  he  was— but  enrious  clouds 
Haye  dimmed  his  lustre.    He  is  as  a  rock 
Opposed  to  the  rude  sea  that  beats  against  it ; 
Worn  by  the  wayes,  yet  still  o'ertopping  them 
In  sullen  majesty.    Rugged  now  hu  look-^ 
For  out,  alas!  adamity  has  blurred 
The  fairest  pile  of  manly  comeliness 
Thai  eyer  reared  its  lofty  head  to  heayen  I 
Tis  not  of  late  that  I  haye  heard  his  yoioe ; 
But  if  it  be  not  changed — I  think  it  cannot— 
There  is  a  melody  in  eyery  tone 
Would  charm  the  towering  eagle  in  her  flight, 
And  tame  a  hungry  lion. 

iSeene/^rm  the  *ffeir  at  Law.*] 

[Daniel  DowIm,  ma  old  Qoiport  ihopkeeper,  from  the  luppoead 
Ion  of  the  ton  of  Lord  Duberly,  sucoeeda  to  the  peerige  mad  so 
ettaie  worth  £15,000  per  annum.    He  engages  Dr  Pinglnw 
a  poor  pedant  Just  created  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  ArUum 
Soeidatit  8oclu$—*»  tutor  to  his  son,  with  a  salary  of  £300 


▲  Room  in  the  Blue  Boar  Inn. 
Enter  Da  PAiroi.088  and  WAiraa. 

Pang.  Let  the  chariot  turn  about.  Dr  Pangloss  in 
a  lord's  chariot  1  '  Curru  portatur  eodem.' — Juyenal 
—Hem!    Waiter  I 

Waiter.  Sir. 

Pang.  Haye  you  any  gentleman  hers  who  airiyed 
this  morning  t 

Waiter.  IDiere's  one  in  the  house  now,  sir. 

Pimf.  Is  hejuyenilef 

Wanter.  No,  sir ;  he's  Derbyshire. 

Pang.  Hel  hel  hel  Of  what  appeannoe  is  the 
gentleman  I 

Waiter,  Why,  plaguy  poor,  sur. 

Pang.  'I  hold  him  ricn,  al  had  he  not  a  sherte,' 
—Chaucer — Heml  Denominated  the  Honourable 
Mr  Dowlas  1 

Waiter.  Honourable  I  He  left  his  name  plain  Dow^ 
las  at  the  bur,  sir. 

Pang.  Plain  Dowlas,  did  het  that  will  do.  'For 
all  the  rest  is  leather * 

Waiter.  Leather,  sir  1 

Pang.  <  And  prunello.'— Pope— Hem !  Tell  Mr 
Dowlas  a  gentleman  rsqussts  the  honour  of  an  inter- 
yiew. 

Waiter.  This  is  his  room,  rir.  He  is  but  jast  stept 
into  our  parcel  warehouse — She'll  be  with  you  directly. 

IsJt. 

Pang.  Neyer  before  did  honour  and  affluence  let 
fall  such  a  shower  on  the  head  of  Doctor  Panffloss  I 
Fortune,  I  thank  thee  I  Propitious  goddess,  I  am 
grateful  I    I,  thy  £syouzed  child,  who  oonunenosd  his 
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career  in  the  loftiest  apartment  of  a  muffin  maker  in 
Milk-alley.  Little  did  I  think—*  good  easy  man'— 
Shakapeare — Hem  I — of  the  riches  and  literaiy  dig* 
nitien  which  now 

Enter  Dicx  Dowlas. 

My  pupil  ! 

Dick,  [Speaking  tchile  entering.]  Well,  where  is  the 
man  that  wanta — oh  I  you  are  he  I  suppose 

Pang.  I  am  the  man,  young  gentleman !  *  Homo 
sum.* — Terence — Hem  I  Sir,  the  person  who  now 
presumes  to  address  you  is  Peter  Pangloss ;  to  whose 
name,  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  is  subjoined  LL.D. 
signifying  Doctor  of  Laws;  to  which  has  been  recently 
added  the  distinction  of  A.  double  S. ;  the  Roman  ini- 
tials for  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

Dick,  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient,  Richard  Dow- 
las ;  to  whose  name,  in  his  tailor's  bill,  is  subjoined 
D.  R.,  signifying  Debtor ;  to  which  are  added  L.S  J). ; 
the  Roman  initials  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Pang.  Ha !  this  youth  was  doubtless  designed  by 
destiny  to  more  in  the  circles  of  fashion ;  for  he's  dipt 
in  debt,  and  makes  a  merit  of  telling  it.  [Atiae, 

Dick.  But  what  are  your  commands  with  me,  doctor ! 

Pang.  I  hare  the  honour,  young  gentleman,  of 
bein|  deputed  an  ambassador  to  you  from  your  father. 

Dwk.  Then  you  have  the  honour  to  be  ambassador 
of  as  ffood-natured  an  old  fellow  as  ever  sold  a 
ha'portn  of  cheese  in  a  chandler^s  shop. 

Pa$tg.  Pardon  me,  if,  on  the  subject  of  your  father's 
cheese,  I  advise  you  to  be  as  mute  as  a  mouse  in  one 
for  the  future.  Twere  better  to  keep  that  *altA  mente 
repostum.' — ^Virgil — Hem  I 

Didc.  Why,  what's  the  matter  I  Any  misfortune  t 
—Broke,  I  fear! 

Pang.  No,  not  broke ;  but  his  name,  as  'tis  cus- 
tomary in  these  cases,  has  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 

Dick.  Not  broke,  but  gazetted  I  Why,  zounds  and 
the  devil  I 

Pang.  Check  your  passions — learn  philosophy. 
When  the  wife  of  the  great  Socrates  threw  a — hum  ! 
—threw  a  teapot  at  his  erudite  head,  he  was  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber.    When  Plato 

Dick.    Damn  Plato  I    What  of  my  father  I 

Pang.  Don't  damn  Plato.  The  bees  swarmed  round 
his  mellifluous  mouth  as  soon  as  he  was  swaddled. 
*  Cum  in  cunis  apes  in  labellis  consedissent.' — Cicero 
— Heml 

DUk.  I  wish  you  had  a  swarm  round  yours,  with 
•11  my  heart.    Come  to  the  point. 

Pamg.  In  due  time.  But  calm  your  choler.  '  Ira 
furor  breris  est.' — Horace — Hem  !    Read  this. 

[Qivti  a  letter, 

Dick.  [Snatches  the  letter,  breaks  it  open,  and  reads.'] 
'Dear  Dick — This  comes  to  inform  you  I  am  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  hoping  you  are  the  same* — 
ay,  that's  the  old  beginning — *  It  was  my  lot,  last 
week,  to  be  made' — ay,  a  bankrupt,  I  suppose  t — *  to  be 
made  a' — what  1 — *  to  be  made  a  P,  E,  A,  R ;' — a  pear  I 
— ^to  be  made  a  pear !  What  the  devil  does  he  mean 
by  that! 

Pang.  A  peer ! — a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  lordship's 
orthography  is  a  little  loose,  but  several  of  his  equals 
countenance  the  oustom.  Lord  Loggerhead  always 
apells  physician  ii;ith  an  F. 

Diac.  A  peer! — what,  my  father! — ^I'm  electrified  ! 
Old  Daniel  Dowlas  made  a  peer !  But  let  me  see ; 
[Mead*  on.] — ^'A  pear  of  the  realm.  Lawyer  Ferret 
got  me  mv  tittle — titt— -oh,  title! — ^'and  an  estate 
of  fifteen  thousand  per  ann. — ^by  making  me  out  next 
of  kin  to  old  Lord  Duberly,  because  he  died  without 
— without  hair' — ^'Tis  an  odd  reason,  by  the  by,  to  be 
ne^t  of  kin  to  a  nobleman  because  he  died  bald. 

Pang.  His  lordship  means  heir — ^heir  to  his  estate. 
We  sliall  meliorate  his  style  speedily.  'Roform  it 
altogether.' — Shakspeare— Hem  1 


Dick.  *  I  send  my  canrot.' — Carrot  ( 

Pang.  He  I  he  1  he  I    Chariot  his  lordship 

Dick.  <  With  Dr  Pangloss  in  it.' 

Pang.  That's  me. 

Dick.  *  Respect  him,  for  he's  an  LL.D.,  and,  more- 
over, an  A.  double  S.'  [^^  ^ 

Pang.  His  lordship  kindly  oondescended  to  insert 
that  at  my  request. 

Didb.  *  And  I  have  made  him  your  tutorer,  to  mad 
your  cakelolocy. 

Pang.  Cacology ;  from  Kakot,  '  maloa,'  and  Logot^ 
*  yerbum.' — Vide  Lexicon — Hem  I 

Duk.  '  Come  with  the  doctor  to  my  house  in  Hanover 
Square.' — Hanover  Square! — 'I  remain  your  affec- 
tionate father,  to  command. — Dubbblt.' 

Pang.  That's  his  lordship's  title. 

Dick.  It  is! 

Pcmg.  It  is. 

Dick.  Say  sir  to  a  lord's  son.  Ton  haye  so  mon 
manners  than  a  bear! 

Pang.  Bear! — ^under  favour,  young  gentleman,  I 
am  the  bear-leader ;  being  appointed  your  tutor. 

Dick.  And  what  can  you  t^u^  met 

Pang.  Prudence.  Don't  forget  youmelf  in  soddsa 
success.    *  Tecum  habita.' — Persius — Hem  I 

Did:.  Prudence  to  a  nobleman's  son  with  fifteen 
thousand  a-year  I 

Pang.  Don't  give  way  to  your  passions. 

Dick.  Give  way!  Zounds! — I'm  wild — ^mad!  Yon 
teach  me  ! — Pooh  I — I  have  been  in  London  before, 
and  know  it  requires  no  teaching  to  be  a  modem  fi&e 
gentleman.  Why,  it  all  lies  in  a  nutshell — sport  s 
curricle— walk  Bond  Street — play  at  Faro — get  drank 
— dance  reels — go  to  the  opera — cut  off  your  tsil-^ 


pull  on  your  pantaloons — and  there's  a  buck  of  (he 
first  fashion  m  town  for  you.     D'ye  thli 
know  what's  going  1 


you.     D'ye  think  I  dont 


Pang.  Mercy  on  me!  I  shall  haye  a  voy  lefrae- 
toiT  pupil! 

Duk.  Not  at  alL  Well  be  hand  and  glove  to- 
gether, my  little  doctor.  Ill  drive  you  down  to  all 
the  races,  with  my  little  terrier  between  your  Icgi,  in 
a  tandem. 

Pang.  Doctor  Pangloss,  the  philosopher,  with  s 
terrier  between  his  legs,  in  a  tandem ! 

Didt.  I'll  tell  you  what,  doctor.  Ill  makeyoo  mj 
long-stop  at  cricket — ^you  shall  draw  corks  when  Vm 
president — laugh  at  my  jokes  before  company — eqaeese 
lemons  for  punch — cast  up  the  reckoning— and  wo 
betide  you  if  you  don't  keep  sober  enough  to  see  nc 
safe  home  after  a  jollification  I 

Pang.  Make  me  a  long-stop,  and  a  squeeser  ef 
lemons !  Zounds !  this  is  more  mtiguing  than  walking 
out  with  the  lap-dogs!  And  are  these  the  qnali- 
fications  for  a  tutor,  young  gentleman  f 

Didk.  To  be  sure  they  are.  Tis  the  way  that  half 
the  prig  parsons,  who  educate  us  honoorables,  jamp 
into  fat  livings. 

Pang.  'Tis  well  they  jump  into  something  fat  at 
last,  for  they  must  wear  all  the  flesh  oflT  their  booei 
in  the  process. 

Dtdb.  Come  now,  tutor,  go  yoo  and  call  tiM  waiter. 

Pang.  Oo  and  call!  Sif^-«irl  I'd  have  yoa  to 
understand,  Mr  Dowlas 

Dide.  Ay,  let  us  understand  one  another,  doctor. 
My  father,  I  take  it,  comes  down  handsomely  to  yon 
for  your  management  of  me ) 

Pang.  My  lord  has  been  liberaL 

DidL  But  'tis  I  must  manage  you,  doctor.  Ae- 
knowledge  this,  and,  between  ounelves^  1*11  find 
means  to  double  your  pay. 

Pang.  Double  my 

JDidL  Do  you  hesitate  t  Why,  man,  yoa  ka^ 
set  up  for  a  modem  tutor  withkout  knowing  yov 
trade! 

Pang.  Double  my  pay  I   Say  no  more--doDe.  '  Ac- 
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tamest.*— Terence— Hem.  Waifeer !  [Bovfm^.]  Gad, 
Ttc  iMched  the  right  reading  at  last  1 

*  I've  often  wished  that  I  had,  clear. 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a-jear.' 

Swia— Hem.    Waiter  I 

IHcL  That's  right ;  tell  him  to  pop  my  clothes  and 
linen  into  the  carriage ;  they  are  in  tnat  bundle. 

Enter  Waitbii. 

Pisng,  Waiter  I  Here,  put  all  the  Honourable  Bfr 
Dowlas's  clothes  and  linen  into  his  father's,  Lord 
Diberly's,  chariot. 

Waiter,  Where  are  thej  all,  sir  t 

Pang,  All  wrapt  up  in  the  Honourable  Mr  Dow- 
las's pocket  handkerchief.       [SxU  waiter  with  bundle. 

Dick.  See  'em  safe  in,  doctor,  and  111  be  with  you 
directly. 

Pang,  I  go,  most  worthy  pupil.  Six  hundred  pounds 
a-year !  However  deficient  in  the  classics,  his  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic  is  admirable  1 

*  I've  often  wished  that  I  had,  dear, 
For  life ' 

DiA.  Nay,  nay,  don't  be  so  slow. 
PcMO,  Swift— Hem.    I'm  gone.  [ExU, 

IHek.  What  am  I  to  do  with  Zekiel  and  CisI 
When  a  poor  man  has  grown  great,  his  old  acquain- 
tance generally  begin  to  be  troublesome. 

*  Enter  ZsnsL. 

ZA,  Well,  I  han't  been  long. 
DUk,  No,  you  are  come  time  enough,  in  all  oon- 
sdenoe.  [CoMy, 

ZA,  Cicely  ha'  gotten  the  place.  I  be  e'en  almost 
stark  wild  wi'  joy.  Such  a  good-natured  young 
madam!  Why,  you  don't  seem  pleased,  man  ;  sure, 
and  sure,  you  oe  glad  of  our  good  fortune,  Dick  t 

Dick.  Dick  1  Why,  what  do  you— oh  I  but  he 
doesn't  know  yet  that  I  am  a  lord's  son.  I  rejoice  to 
hear  of  your  success,  friend  Zekiel. 

Ztk.  Why,  now,  that's  hearty.  But,  eh  I  Why, 
you  look  mortal  heavy  and  lumpish,  Dick.  No  bad 
tidings  since  we  ha'  been  out,  I  hope  1 

JHA.  Oh  no. 

ZA,  Eh!  Let's  ha'  a  squint  at  you.  Od  rabbit  it, 
but  summut  have  happened.  You  have  seen  rour 
lather,  and  things  ha'  gone  crossish.  Who  have  been 
here,  Dick! 

JHek.  Only  a  gentleman,  who  had  the  honour  of 
bdnff  deput^  ambassador  from  my  father. 

Z3t,  what  a  dickens — an  ambassador  I  Pish,  now 
you  be  a  queering  a  body.  An  ambassador  sent  from 
an  old  chandler  to  Dick  Dowlas,  Lawyer  Latitat's 
derk  ?    Come,  that  be  a  good  one,  fegs ! 

DiA.  Dick  Dowlas!  and  lawyer's  derk!  Sir,  the 
sentleman  came  to  inform  me  that  my  father,  by 
being  proved  next  of  kin  to  the  late  lord,  is  now  Lord 
Duberly ;  by  which  means  I  am  now  the  Honourable 
Mr  Dowlas. 

ZA,  Ods  flesh  I  si'e  us  vour  fist,  Dick!  I  ne'er 
shook  the  fist  of  an  honourable  afore  in  all  my  bom 
days.  Old  Daniel  made  a  lord!  I  be  main  glad  to 
hear  it.  This  be  news  indeed.  But,  Dick,  I  hope  he 
ha'  gotten  some  ready  along  wi'  his  title ;  for  a  lord 
without  money  be  but  a  foolish  wishy-washy  khod  of 
a  thinff  a'ter  all. 

DiA,  My  father's  estate  is  fifteen  thousand  a-year. 

ZA,  Mercy  on  us  1— you  ha'  ta'en  away  my  breath ! 

DiA.  Well,  Zekid,  Cis  and  you  shall  near  from  me 
aooD. 

ZA,  Why,  you  ben't  a  going,  Dick? 

DiA.  I  must  pay  my  duty  to  his  lordship;  his 
chariot  waits  for  me  below.  We  have  been  some 
time  acquainted,  Zekiel,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
my  good  offices. 

ZA.  Yon  do  seem  a  little  flustrated  with  these 


tidings,  Dick.  I — I  should  be  loath  to  think  our 
kindness  was  a  cooling. 

VIA.  Oh  no.    Rely  on  my  protection. 

ZA,  Why,  lookye,  Dick  Dowlas ;  as  to  protection, 
and  all  that,  we  ha'  been  old  friends ;  and  if  I  should 
need  it  from  you,  it  be  no  more  nor  my  right  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  your  business  to  give  it  me :  but  Cicely 
ha'  gotten  a  place,  and  I  ha'  £uids  and  health  to  get 
a  livelihood.  Fortune,  good  or  bad,  tries  the  man, 
they  do  say ;  and  if  I  should  hap  to  be  made  a  lord 
to-morrow  (as  who  can  say  what  may  betide,  since 
they  ha'  made  one  out  of  an  old  diandler)— -^ 

DiA.  Well,  sir,  and  what  then ) 

ZA.  Why,  then,  the  finest  feather  in  my  lordship's 
cap  would  be,  to  diow  that  there  would  be  as  much 
shame  in  slishting  an  old  friend  because  he  be  poor, 
as  there  be  pleasure  in  owning  him  when  it  be  in  our 
power  to  do  him  service. 

Dick.  You  mistake  me,  ZekieL  I — I — s'death  ! 
I'm  Quite  confounded !  I'm  trying  to  be  as  fashion* 
able  here  as  my  neighbours,  but  nature  comes  in,  and 
knocks  it  all  on  the  head.  [Ande.]  Zekiel,  give  me 
your  hand. 

ZA.  Then  there  be  a  hearty  Castleton  slq>  for  you. 
The  grasp  of  an  honest  man  can't  disgrace  the  lumd 
of  a  duke,  Dick. 

DieJL  You're  a  kind  soul,  ZekieL  I  regard  you 
sincerely;  I  love  Cicdy,  and — hang  it,  Vm  going 
too  far  now  for  a  lord's  son.  Pride  and  old  friendship 
are  now  fighting  in  me  till  I'm  almost  bewildereo. 
[Aeide].  x  ou  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  few  hours. 
Good-by,  Zekiel ;  good-by.  [ExiL 

ZA.  I  don't  know  what  ails  me,  but  I  be  almost 
ready  to  cry.  Dick  be  a  hifh-mettled  youth,  and  this 
news  ha*  put  him  a  little  beside  himself.  I  should 
make  a  bit  of  allowance.  His  heart,  I  do  think,  be 
in  the  rieht  road ;  and  when  that  be  the  case,  he  be  a 
hard  judge  that  wont  pardon  an  old  friend's  spirits 
when  they  do  carry  him  a  little  way  out  on't.    \Exitm 

[From «  Thi  Poor  QenOeman:'^ 

Sib  CaABLSS  Cbopulvd  stbreekfMl;  hlsYalet  de  ChamlMrt 

s4Jnsttng  his  hair. 

Sir  Cha.  Has  old  Warner,  the  steward,  been  told 
that  I  arrived  last  night  t 

Valet,  Yes,  Sir  Charles ;  with  orders  to  attend  you 
this  mominff. 

Sir  Cha.  iTawning  and  ttuntAina,']  What  can  a  man 
of  fashion  do  with  himself  in  the  oountiy  at  thii 
wretchedly  dull  time  of  the  year! 

Valet,  It  is  very  pleasant  to-day  out  in  the  park. 
Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Chck,  Pleasant,  you  booby!  How  can  the  coun- 
try be  pleasant  in  the  middle  of  spring!  All  the 
world's  m  London. 

ValeL  I  think,  somehow,  it  looks  so  lively,  Sir 
Charles,  when  the  com  is  coming  up. 

Sir  Cha.  Blockhead !  Vegetation  makes  the  face 
of  a  countiy  look  frightful.  It  spoils  hunting.  Yet 
as  my  business  on  my  estate  here  is  to  raise  supplies 
for  my  pleasures  elsewhere,  my  journey  is  a  wise  one. 
What  day  of  the  month  was  it  yesterday,  when  I  left 
town  on  this  wise  expedition  t 

ValeL  The  first  of  April,  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Umph!  When  Mr  Warner  comes,  show 
him  in. 

Valet.  I  shall,  Sir  Charles.  lExiL 

Sir  Cha.  This  same  lumbering  timber  upon  my 
ground  has  its  merits.  Trees  are  notes,  issued  from 
the  bank  of  nature,  and  as  current  as  those  payable 
to  Abraham  Newland.  I  must  get  change  for  a  few 
oaks,  for  I  want  cash  consumedly.    So,  Mr  Warner  1 

Enter  WAaniu 

TTorfier.  Your  honour  is  right  welcome  into  Kent. 
I  am  proud  to  see  Sir  Charles  Cropland  on  his  estate 
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again.  I  hope  you  mean  to  stay  on  (he  spot  for  some 
time.  Sir  Charles  t 

Sir  CfM.  A  veiy  tedious  time.  Three  days,  Mr 
Warner. 

Warner.  Ah,  good  sir !  things  would  prosper  better 
if  you  honoured  us  with  your  presence  a  little  more. 
I  wiiih  you  lired  entirely  upon  the  estate,  Sir 
Charles. 

Sir  Oho,  Thank  you,  Warner ;  but  modem  men  of 
fashion  find  it  difficult  to  live  upon  their  estates. 

Wamer,  The  countiy  about  you  so  charming  I 

Sir  Cha.  Look  ye,  Warner— I  must  hunt  in  Leices- 
tenhii«— for  that^s  the  thing.    In  the  frosts  and  the 

2 ring  months,  I  must  be  in  town  at  the  clubs — for 
at's  the  thing.  In  summer  I  must  be  at  the  water- 
ing p]aoes-4br  that's  the  thing.  Now,  Wamer,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  reside  upon  my  estate  t  For  my  estate  being  in 
Kent 

Wamer.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  county. 

Sir  Chcu  Psha,  beauty!  we  don't  mind  that  in 
Leicestershire.     My  estate,  I  say,  being  in  Kent 

Wamer,  A  land  of  milk  and  honey ! 

Sir  Cha,  I  hate  milk  and  honey. 

Wamer,  A  land  of  fat  1 

Sir  Cha.  Hang  your  fat  I— listen  to  me— my  estate 
being  in  Kent 

Warner,  So  woody  I 

Sir  Cha,  Curse  the  wood !  No— that's  wrong;  for 
it's  conrenient.    I  am  come  on  purpose  to  cut  it. 

TTonwr.  Ah!  I  was  afraid  so !  Dice  on  the  table, 
and  then  the  axe  to  the  root!  Money  lost  at  play, 
and  then,  good  lack!  the  forest  groans  for  it. 

Sir  Cha,  But  you  are  not  the  forest,  and  why  do 
yougroan  for  it? 

Wamer.  I  heartily  wish,  Sir  Charles,  you  may  not 
encumber  the  eoodly  estate.  Your  wortiiy  ancestors 
had  yiewB  for  their  posterity. 

Sir  Cha,  And  I  shall  hare  riews  for  my  posterity— 
I  shall  take  special  care  the  trees  shan't  intercept 
their  prospect. 

Bnter  BntTAxr. 

Servant,  Mr  OUapod,  the  apothecaiy,  is  in  thehaU, 
Sir  Charles,  to  inquire  after  your  health. 

Sir  Cha,  Show  him  in.  [Ant  mrant."]  The  fellow's 
a  character,  and  treats  time  as  he  does  his  patients. 
He  shall  kill  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  me  this  morning. 
In  short,  Mr  Wamer,  I  must  have  three  thousand 
pounds  in  three  days.  Fell  timber  to  that  amount 
unmediately.    'TIS  my  peremptory  order,  sir. 

Wamer,  I  shall  obey  you.  Sir  Charles;  but  'tis 
with  a  heaTy  heart !  Forgire  an  old  serrant  of  the 
fiimily  if  he  grieves  to  see  you  forget  some  of  (he 
duties  for  which  society  has  a  claim  u^n  you. 

Sir  CAo.  What  do  you  mean  by  duties  f 

Warner,  DutidI,  Sir  Charles,  which  the  extravagant 
man  of  property  can  nerer  fulfil — such  as  to  support 
the  diznity  of  an  English  landholder  for  the  honour 
of  old  cngland ;  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  honest 
tenants ;  and  to  succour  the  industrious  poor,  who 
naturally  look  up  to  him  for  assistance.  But  I  shall 
obey  you.  Sir  Charles.  [SxiL 

Sir  Cha,  A  tiresome  old  blockhead!  But  where  is 
this  Ollapodi  His  jumble  of  physio  and  shooting 
may  enliven  me  ;  and,  to  a  man  of  gallantry  in  the 
country,  his  intelligence  is  by  no  means  uninteresting, 
nor  his  serrioes  inconrenient.    Ha,  Ollapod ! 

Bmtar  Ollapod. 

Gfltxpod,  Sir  Charles,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
•laTe.  Hope  your  health  is  good.  Been  a  nard 
winter  here.  Sore  throats  were  plenty ;  so  were  wood- 
cocks. Flushed  four  couple  one  morning  in  a  half- 
mile  walk  from  our  town  to  cure  Mrs  Quarles  of  a 
quinaey.    May  coming  on  soon.  Sir  Charles    season 


of  delight,  lore  and  campaigning  I     Hope  yon  

to  sojourn,  Sir  Charles.  Shouldn't  be  always  en  (he 
wing— that's  being  too  fliEhty.  He,  hc^  het  Do  you 
take,  good  sir— do  you  take  f 

Sir  Cha.  Oh  yes,  I  take.  But,  by  (he  cockade  ia 
your  ha(,  Ollapod,  you  hare  added  liUely,  it  seems,  to 
your  arocations. 

OOa.  He!  he  I  yes.  Sir  Charles.  I  liate  bow  the 
honour  to  be  comet  in  tike  Volunteer  Aasodatun 
corps  of  our  town.  It  fell  out  unexpected — pop,  on  a 
sudden ;  like  the  going  off  of  a  field-piece,  or  an  aUe^ 
man  in  an  apoplexy. 

Sir  Cha.  Explain. 

OOa.  Happening  to  be  at  home— 4uny  daj^Hw 
going  out  to  sport,  blister,  shoot,  nor  bleed— was  bosf 
behind  (he  coon(er.  You  know  my  ahop,  Sir  Charlei 
— Galen's  head  over  the  door — new  gilt  him  last  week, 
by  the  by — looks  as  fresh  as  a  pilL 

Sir  Cmu  Well,  no  more  on  that  head  now.  Pie- 
ceed. 

OOa.  On  that  head  I  he,he,hel  That's  veiyweU— 
Tery  well,  indeed!  Thank  you,  good  air;  I  owe  Toe 
one.  Churchwarden  Posh,  of  our  town,  being  ill  of 
an  indigestion  from  eating  three  pounds  of  messly 
pork  at  a  restiy  dinner,  I  was  making  up  a  cathsrtic 
for  the  patient,  when  who  should  strut  in(o  (he  shop 
btt(  Lieu(enan(  Grains,  (he  brewer — sleek  as  a  drsy- 
horse — ^in  a  smart  scarlet  jecket,  tastily  tuned  np 
with  a  rhubarb-coloured  lapelle.  I  ocmfess  his  figun 
strack  me.  I  looked  at  him  as  I  was  thumping  the 
mortar,  and  felt  instantly  inocidated  with  a  miUterj 
ardour. 

iStr  Cha.  Inocalated  I  I  hope  your  aidoor  was  of  s 
fikTourable  sort  ? 

OUa,  Hal  hal  That's yerywell—TexT well,  indeed! 
Thank  you,  good  sir ;  I  owe  you  one.  We  first  (aUed 
of  shooting.  He  knew  my  celebrity  that  way,  Sir 
Charles.  I  told  him  the  day  before  I  had  killed  lix 
brace  of  birds.  I  thumpt  on  at  the  mortar.  We  tha 
talked  of  physic.  I  told  him  the  day  before  I  bed 
killed — ^lost,  I  mean — six  brace  of  patients.  I  thumpt 
on  at  the  mortar,  eyeing  him  sJl  the  while ;  for  m 
looked  Tery  flashy,  to  be  sure;  and  I  felt  an  iteb- 
ing  to  belong  to  the  corps.  The  medical  and  militsjy 
both  deal  in  death,  you  know ;  so  twaa  natural  Uel 
he !  Doyou  take,  good  sii^— do  you  take  I 

Sir  dha.  Take  t  Oh,  nobody  can  miss. 

OOa.  He  then  talked  of  the  corps  itself;  said  it  wsi 
sickly ;  and  If  a  professional  person  would  adminifia 
(o  (he  heal(h  of  (he  Association-— dose  the  men  sod 
drench  the  horse — ^he  could  perhaps  procure  him  s 

comeU^* 

Sir  ChcL  Well,  you  jumped  at  the  offer! 

OOa.  Jumped!  I  jumped  orer  the  counter,  kicked 
down  Churchwarden  Posh's  cathartic  into  the  pocket 
of  Lieutenant  Grains'  small  scarlet  jacket,  tas^ 
tumed  up  with  a  rhubaib-coloured  li^Ie ;  embnced 
him  and  his  o^ ;  and  I  am  now  Comet  OUapo^ 
apothecary  at  the  Galen's  Hcmd,  of  the  Assodatioo 
Corps  of  Caralry,  at  your  serrice. 

Sir  Cha,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  wpointment.  Too 
may  now  distil  water  for  the  shop  from  the  lauelf 
you  gather  in  the  field. 

Wa.  Wateribi^-oh!  laurel watei^-he ! he!  Gome, 
that's  Teiy  well— yeiy  well  indeed!  Thank  W 
ffood  sir;  I  owe  you  one.  Why,  I  fiuicy fame viii 
follow  when  the  poison  of  a  small  mistake  1  mode 
has  ceased  to  operate. 

Sir  Cha.  A  mistakel 

OOa,  HaTing  to  attend  Lady  KiUy  CaiboneleOB 
a  grand  field-day,  I  olapt  a  pint  bottle  of  her  Isdy- 
ship's  diet-drink  into  one  of  my  holsters,  inteodlii^ 
to  proceed  to  the  patient  after  the  exercise  wis  om< 
I  reached  the  martial  ground,  and  jalloped-'g*^' 
lopped,  I  mean — ^wheeled,  and  flourished,  with  gre^^ 
edii:  but  when  the  word  'Firs' was  giren,  mMiuiig 
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to  pull  out  roj  pistol  in  a  terrible  hurry,  I  presented, 
neck  foremont,  the  hanged  diet-driuk  of  Lady  Kitty 
Carbuncle;  and  the  medicine  being  unfortunately 
fermented  by  the  jolting  of  my  horse,  it  forced  out 
the  cork  with  a  prodigious  pop  full  in  the  face  of  my 
gallant  commander. 

[OuAvoD  TisitB  Miss  LecasriA  MacTab,  a  <  stilT  msldsn 
aunt,'  sister  of  one  of  the  oldest  baroos  in  SooCland.] 

Enter  Foes. 

jPosi.  There  is  one  Mr  Ollapod  at  the  g*^,  •&' 
please  your  ladyship's  honour,  come  to  pay  a  risit  to 
the  family. 

iMBTttia,  Ollapod  1    Wh%X  is  the  gentleman  I 

Fott,  He  says  he's  a  comet  in  the  Oalen's  Head, 
^is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the  corps. 

Xmc  Hal  some  new  raised  regiment.  Show  the 
ceDtleman  in.  [ExU  ^oss.]  The  conntiy,  then,  has 
heard  of  my  arriral  at  last.  A  woman  of  condition, 
in  a  family,  can  nerer  long  conceal  her  retreat. 
Ollapod  1  that  sounds  like  an  ancient  name.  If  I 
am  not  mirtaken,  he  is  nobly  descended. 

Bater  Oi.tAi*OD. 

CUa.  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  of  paying  my 
respects.  Sweet  spot,  here,  among  the  cows  ;  good 
for  consumptions  —  charming  woods  hereabouts — 
pheasants  flourish — so  do  agues — sorry  not  to  see  the 
good  lieutenant — admire  his  room — hope  soon  to  have 
his  company.  Do  you  take,  good  madam— do  you 
take! 

Imc,  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  be  seated. 

(Ma.  Oh,  dear  madam!  [SiUing  domtJ]  A  charm- 
ing chair  to  bleed  in!  [Aside, 

IMC.  I  am  sorry  Mr  Worthington  is  not  at  home  to 
receive  you,  sir. 

(XUt,  You  are  a  relation  of  the  lieutenant,  madam ! 

ZtMT.  If  only  by  his  marriage,  I  assure  you,  sir. 
Aunt  to  his  deceased  wife :  but  I  am  not  surprised 
at  your  question.  My  friends  in  town  would  won- 
der to  see  the  Honourable  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab, 
sister  to  the  late  Lord  Lofty,  cooped  up  in  a  farm- 
house. 

Olla.  [Aride.^  The  honourable!  humph!  a  bit  of 
quality  tumbled  into  decay.  The  sister  of  a  dead  peer 
in  a  pig-stye ! 

lAte.  You  are  of  the  military,  I  am  informed,  sirl 

OUa,  He  I  he !  Yes,  madam.  Comet  Ollapod, 
of  our  Tolunteets — a  fine  healthy  troop — ready  to 
pve  the  enemy  a  dose  whenever  they  dare  to 
attack  us. 

Luc  I  was  always  prodisionsly  partial  to  the 
military.  My  ereat  grandfather,  Marmaduke  Baron 
Lofty,  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  that  famous  general  of  his  age. 

OUa,  Marlborough  was  a  hero  of  a  man,  madam  ; 
and  lived  at  Woodstock — ^a  sweet  sporting  country ; 
where  Rosamond  perished  by  poison — arsenic  as  likely 
as  anything. 

Luc,  And  have  vou  served  much,  Mr  Ollapod  f 

(Ma.  He,  he  1  Yes,  madam ;  served  all  the  nobility 
and  gently  for  five  miles  round. 

Luc.  Sir! 

Olio.  And  shall  be  happy  to  serve  the  good  lieu- 
tenant and  his  family.  [jBovn'n^. 

Lue.  We  shall  be  proud  of  your  acquuntance,  sir. 
A  gentleman  of  the  army  is  always  an  acquisition 
among  the  Ooths  and  Vandals  of  the  country,  where 
every  sheepish  squire  has  the  air  of  an  apothecary. 

Olla.  Madam!   An  apothe Zounds!  —  hum! — 

He!  he!  I — You  roust  Know,  I — I  deal  a  little  in 
Galenicals  rayftelf  \^ShetpiJdy\. 

Luc.  Galenicals  I  Oh,  they  are  for  operations,  I  sup- 
pose, among  the  military  I 

000.  Operations !  he !  he  I  Come,  that's  very  well — 


very  well  indeed!  Thank  you,  good  madam ;  I  owe  yon 
one.    Galenicals,  madam,  are  medicines. 

Imc.  Medicines ! 

Otto.  Yes,  physic :  buckthorn,  senna,  and  so  forth. 

Luc.  \IU»ing!\  Why,  then,  you  are  an  apothecary  I 

(Xla,  \Riaiug  too,  and  bowing.']  And  man-midwiie 
at  your  service,  madam. 

Luc.  At  my  service,  indeed! 

OUa,  Yes,  madam!  Comet  Ollapod  at  the  gilt 
Galen's  Head,  of  the  Volunteer  Association  Corps  of 
Cavalry — as  ready  for  the  foe  as  a  customer ;  always 
willing  to  charge  them  both.  Do  you  take,  good 
madam — do  you  take  f 

Luc.  And  has  the  Honourable  Miss  Lucretia 
MacTab  been  talking  all  this  while  to  a  petty  dealer 
in  drugs  I 

CUa.  Drags!  Why,  she  turns  up  her  honourable 
nose  as  if  she  was  going  to  swallow  them !  [ilncfe.1 
No  m%n  more  respected  than  myself,  madam.  Courted 
by  the  corps,  idolised  by  invalids  ;  and  for  a  shot — ask 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Cropland. 

Luc  Is  Sir  Charles  Cropland  a  friend  of  yours, 
sir! 

OUa,  Intimate.  He  doesn't  make  wxy  faces  at 
physic,  whatever  others  may  do,  madam.  This  vil- 
lage flanks  the  intrenchments  of  his  park — full  of 
fine  fat  venison ;  which  is  as  light  a  food  for  digestion 

Imc  But  he  is  never  on  his  entate  here,  I  am  told. 

OUa.  He  quarters  there  at  this  moment. 

Luc.  Bless  me  I  has  Sir  Charles  then 

OUck,  Told  me  all — ^your  accidental  meeting  in 
the  metropolis,  and  his  visits  when  the  lieutenant 
was  out. 

Luc.  Oh,  shocking!  I  declare  I  shall  faint. 

(Ma.  Faint !  never  mind  that,  with  a  medical  man 
in  the  room.    I  can  bring  you  about  in  a  twinkling. 

Luc.  And  what  has  Sir  Charles  Cropland  presumed 
to  advance  about  me  ! 

Ottck.  Oh,  nothing  derogatory.  Respectful  as  a  duck- 
legffed  drummer  to  a  commander-in-chief. 

lAic.  I  have  only  proceeded  in  this  affair  from  the 
purest  motives,  and  in  a  mode  becoming  a  MacTab. 

OUa*  None  dare  to  doubt  it. 

Luc.  And  if  Sir  Charles  has  dropt  in  to  a  dish  of 
tea  with  myself  and  Emily  in  London,  when  thft 
lieutenant  waa  out,  I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

(H^a.  Nor  I  neither:  except  that  tea  shakes  the 
nervous  system  to  shatters.  But  to  the  point :  the 
baronet's  my  bosom  friend.  Having  heara  you  were 
here,  '  Ollapod,'  says  he,  squeezing  my  hand  in  his 
own,  which  had  strong  symptoms  of  fever — *'  Ollapod,' 
says  he, '  you  are  a  military  man,  and  may  be  trusted.' 
*J'm  a  comet,'  says  I,  'and  close  as  a  pill-box.' 
'  Fly,  then,  to  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab,  that  honoumble 
picture  of  prudence ' 

Luc.  He !  he !  Did  Sir  Charles  say  that ! 

(Ma.  reside.]  How  these  tabbies  love  to  be  toadedl 

Luc.  In  short.  Sir  Charles,  I  perceive,  has  appointed 
vou  his  emissaiy,  to  consult  with  me  when  he  may 
have  an  interview. 

(Ma.  Madam,  you  are  the  sharpest  shot  at  the 
trath  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  And  now  we  are  in 
consultation,  what  think  you  of  a  walk  with  Miss 
Emily  by  the  old  elms  at  the  back  of  the  village 
this  evening ! 

Luc  Why,  I  am  willing  to  take  any  stepe  which 
may  promote  Emily's  future  welfare. 

(Ma.  Take  steps !  what,  in  a  walk  1  He !  he!  Come, 
that's  very  well — ^veiy  well  indeed !  Thank  you,  good 
madam  ;  I  owe  you  one.  I  shall  communicate  to  my 
friend  with  due  despatch.  Command  Comet  Ollapod 
on  all  occasions ;  and  whatever  the  gilt  Galen's  HeaJ 
can  prodttce- 


Luc.  [Cvrltyvag.']  < 
(Ma.   By  the  by, 


Oh,  sirl 
I  have  some 
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iayender  water,  much  admired  in  oar  corpt.  Permit 
me  to  send  a  pint  bottle  by  waj  of  present. 

Lhc,  Dear  sir,  I  shall  rob  you. 

OUa»  Quite  the  contrary ;  for  111  set  it  down  to  Sir 
Charles  as  a  quart.  [Atide,]  Madam,  your  slare. 
You  have  prescribed  for  our  patient  like  an  able 
physician.    Not  a  step. 

Luc,  Nay,  I  insist 

OUcL  Then  I  must  follow  in  the  reai^-iho  physi- 
cian always  before  the  apothecaiy. 

Lue,  Apothecary !  Sir,  in  this  business  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  general  officer. 

GUa.  Do  youl  Thank  yott»  good  xna*am;  I  owe 
you  one.  \Exeyiiid, 

The  humorfms  poetry  of  Colman  has  been  as 
popular  as  his  plays.  Of  his  *  Broad  Grins,'  the 
eighth  edition  (London,  1839)  is  now  before  us. 
Some  of  the  pieces  are  tinged  with  indelicacy,  but 
others  display  his  lively  sparkling  powers  of  wit  and 
obsenration  in  a  very  agreeable  light  We  subjoin 
two  of  tbese  pleasant  levities. 

The  NewocuUe  Apothecary, 

A  man  in  many  a  eountrv  town,  we  know, 
Professes  openly  with  death  to  wrestle ; 

Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly  foe, 
Arm^  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 

Yet  some  affirm,  no  enemies  they  are ; 

But  meet  just  like  prize-fighten  in  a  fair. 

Who  fixst  ribake  hands  before  they  box. 

Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks. 

With  sdl  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  brother : 
So  (many  a  suffering  patient  saith) 
Though  the  apothecarv  fights  with  Death, 

Still  they're  sworn  friends  to  one  another. 

A  member  of  this  .^sculapian  line, 
Lived  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
No  man  could  better  gild  a  pill. 

Or  make  a  bill ; 
Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister ; 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head ; 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  vour  bed ; 

Or  gire  a  clyster* 

Of  occupations  these  were  quantum  tuff,: 
Yet  still  he  thought  the  Vxat  not  long  enough ; 

And  therefore  midwifery  he  chose  to  pin  to't. 
This  balanced  things ;  for  if  he  hurled 
A  few  score  mortals  from  the  world. 

He  made  amends  by  bringing  othen  into't. 

His  fame  full  six  miles  round  the  country  ran ; 

In  short,  in  reputation  he  was  aolua: 
All  the  old  women  called  him  '  a  fine  man  I* 

His  name  was  Bolus. 

Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  trade 

(which  oftentimes  will  genius  fetter), 

Read  works  of  fancv,  it  is  said, 
And  cultivated  the  belles  lettres. 

And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  t 
Can't  men  have  taste  who  cure  a  phthisic! 

Of  poetry,  though  patron  god, 
Apollo  patronises  physic. 

Bolus  lored  verse,  and  took  so  much  delight  in't, 

That  his  prescriptions  he  resolved  to  write  in't. 

No  opportunitv  he  e'er  let  pass 
Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels 
In  dapper  couplets,  like  Gay's  Fables, 

Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hudibras. 

Apothecary's  verse  I  and  iriiere's  the  treason! 

Tis  simply  honest  dealing ;  not  a  crime ; 
When  patients  swallow  physic  without  reason. 

It  is  but  ftix  to  give  a  little  rhyme. 


\tntakmf 
beweaAUbm* 


He  had  a  patient  Iving  at  death's  door. 
Some  three  miles  mm  the  town,  it  might  be  fooi 
To  whom,  one  erening,  Bolus  sent  an  actids 
In  phannacy  that's  called  cathariicaL 
And  on  the  label  of  the  stufiT 

He  wrote  this  vene. 
Which  one  would  think  was  dear 

And  terse: — 

*Whm 
To 

Next  rooming  early.  Bolus 
And  to  the  patient's  house  he 

Upon  his  pad. 
Who  a  vile  trick  of  stumbling  had  : 
It  was,  indeed,  a  veiy  sony  hack ; 

But  that's  <^  course ; 

For  what's  expected  ftom  a  hoise^ 
With  an  apothecaiy  on  his  back  ! 
Bolus  arrifed,  and  gave  a  doubtful  tap^ 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  lap. 

Knocks  of  this  kind 
Are  giren  by  gentlemen  who  teadi  to  daaee; 

By  fiddlers,  and  by  opera-singers ; 
One  loud,  and  then  a  little  one 
As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  ehaooe 

Out  of  their  fingeia. 

The  serrant  lets  him  in  with  dismdd  fboe^ 

Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  place- 
Portending  some  disaster ; 

John's  countenance  as  rueful  looked  and  grffl^ 

As  if  the  apothecaiy  had  physioed  him. 
And  not  his  master. 

'  Well,  hoVs  the  patient  t'  Bolus  aaid ; 

John  snook  his  head. 
'  Indeed  I — ^hum  I  ha  I — that's  very  odd  I 
He  took  the  draught  f  John  gave  a  nod. 

*  Well,  how  t  what  then !  speak  out,  ^ou  dunce  f 
'  Why,  then,'  says  John,  *  we  shook  htm  onee.' 

*  Shook  him  I — ^howt'  Bolus  stammered  out. 

« We  jolted  him  about.'  , 

*  Zounds!  shake  a  patient,  manl^Hi  shake  wont  ^ 
'  No,  sir,  and  so  we  gave  him  two.' 

'  Two  shakes!  od's  cune  I 
"Twould  make  the  patient  worse.' 
'  It  did  so,  sir,  and  so  a  third  we  tried.' 

*  Well,  and  what  then!'    « Then,  sir,  my  master  diei' 

Lodffimgifor  SkiffU  OmUewum. 

Who  has  e'er  been  in  London,  that  oyeigrown  pisee, 
Has  seen  *  Lodgings  to  Let'  stare  him  fuU  in  ^^j 
Some  are  good,  and  let  dearly ;  while  some^  'tis «« 

known. 
Are  BO  dear,  and  so  l>ad,  they  are  best  let  alone. 

Will  Waddle,  whose  temper  was  studious  sod  Isoelj, 
Hired  lodgings  that  took  single  centlemen  only; 
But  Will  was  so  fat,  he  app^u«d  like  a  ton. 
Or  like  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  ona 

He  entered  his  rooms,  and  to  bed  he  retreated, 
But  all  the  night  long  he  felt  fevered  and  heated; 
And  though  heavy  to  weigh,  as  a  score  of  fiU  sbe^ 
He  was  not  by  any  means  heavy  to  sleep. 

Next  night  'twas  the  same ;  and  the  next,  and  ti» 

He  perspired  like  an  ox ;  he  was  nervous  and  rexra; 
Week  passed  after  week,  till,  by  weekly  snooesnoD, 
His  wckkly  condition  was  past  all  expressioo. 

In  six  months  his  acquaintance  began  mudi  to  dooM 

him; 
For  his  skin,  *  like  a  lady's  loose  «)fwn,'hungabostiu0> 
He  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  cried  Uke  a  ninny ; 
'  I  have  lost  many  pounds — make  me  well— thenlie 


guinea.' 
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The  doctor  looked  wise ;  '  A  slow  fever/  ho  ndd : 
Prencribed  sudorifict  »nd  going  to  bed. 

*  SudoriiioB  in  bed/  ezeUimed  Will,  *  are  humbogB  I 
I 'to  enough  of  them  there  withoat  paying  for  drugs  I' 

Will  kicked  out  the  doctor ;  bat  when  ill  indeed. 
E'en  dismiming  the  doctor  don't  always  succeed ; 
So,  calling  hiii  hoiit,  he  wid,  *  Sir,  do  jou  know, 
I'm  the  fat  single  gentleman  six  months  agol 

liook'e,  landlord,  I  think,'  argued  Will  with  a  grin, 
'  That  with  honest  intentions  you  first  took  me  in: 
But  from  the  first  night — and  to  sajr  it  I'm  bold — 
I'tc  been  so  hanged  hot,  that  I'm  sure  I  caught  cold.* 

Quoth  the  landlord, '  Till  now,  I  ne'er  had  a  dispute ; 
I'to  let  lodgings  ten  years ;  I'm  a  baker  to  boot ; 
In  airing  your  sheets,  sir,  my  wife  is  no  sloven ; 
And  your  bed  is  immediately  over  my  OTen.' 

«The  orenl'  says  Will.    Says  the  host,  'Why  this 

passion  t 
In  that  excellent  bed  died  three  people  of  fashion. 
Why  so  crusty,  good  sir  f    '  Zounds !'  cries  Will,  in 

a  taking, 

*  Who  wouldn't  be  crusty  with  half  a  year's  baking  T 

Will  paid  for  his  rooms ;  cried  the  host,  with  a  sneer, 

*  Well,  I  see  you're  been  gomg  away  half  a  year.' 

'  Friend,  we  can't  well  agree  ;  yet  no  quaneV  Will 
said; 

*  But  I'd  rather  not  jxrii^  while  you  make  jfowr  hrtad,' 

UBS  ELIZABETH  IKCRBAUK 

Mrb  Elizabeth  Inchbald,  an  actuwa,  dramatistft 
and  noTelist^  produced  a  number  of  popular  plava. 
Her  two  tales,  TTie  Simple  Storyt  and  Nature  amd  Art, 
are  the  principal  sources  of  her  fame ;  bat  her  light 
dramatic  pieces  are  marked  by  rarious  talent  Her 
first  production  was  a  farce  entitled  The  Mogul  Tale, 
brought  oat  in  1784,  and  from  this  time,  down  to 
1805,  she  wrote  nine  other  plays  and  farces.  By 
tome  of  these  pieces  (as  appears  from  her  memoirs) 
■he  received  considerable  sums  of  money.  Her  first 
production  realised  £100 ;  her  comedy  of  Such  Things 
^re(her  greatest  dramatic  performance)  brought  her 
in  £410,  12s.;  The  Married  Man,  £100;  The  Wed- 
ding Day,  £200;  The  Midnioht  Hour,  £130;  Every 
One  HoM  Hie  Fault,  £700;  Wivee  as  thw  Were,  and 
Maid*  as  they  Are,  £427,  10s. ;  Lovers*  Vows,  £150  ; 
&G.  The  personal  history  of  this  lady  is  as  singular 
as  any  of  her  dramatic  plots.  She  was  bom  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents  residing  at  Standyfield, 
near  Bury  St  Edmunds,  in  the  year  1753.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  full  of  giddy  romance,  she  ran  ofiT  to 
Ix>ndon,  having  with  her  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
some  wearing  apparel  in  a  bandbox.  After  Tarioua 
adventures,  she  obtained  an  engagement  for  a 
country  theatre,  bat  suffering  some  personal  indig- 
nitiee  in  her  unprotected  state,  she  applied  to  Mr 
Ind^bald,  an  actor  whom  she  had  previously  known. 
The  gentleman  counselled  marriage.  *  Bat  who 
would  marry  me?'  cried  the  lady.  'I  woold,'  re- 
plied her  friend,  *  if  yoa  would  have  me.'  *  Yes,  sir, 
and  would  for  ever  be  grateftil' — and  married  they 
were  in  a  few  days.  The  union  thus  singolarly 
brought  about  seeois  to  have  been  happy  enough; 
but  Mr  Inchbald  died  a  few  years  afterwards^  Mra 
Inchbald  performed  the  first  parts  in  the  Edinburgh 
theatre  for  four  years,  and  continued  on  the  stage, 
acting  in  London,  Dublin,  &c  till  1789,  when  she 
quitted  it  for  ever.  Her  exemplary  prudence,  and 
the  profits  of  her  works,  enabled  her  not  only  to  live, 
but  to  save  money.  The  applause  and  distinction 
with  which  she  was  greeted  never  led  her  to  deviate 
from  her  simple  and  somewhat  parsimonious  habits. 
'  Last  Thursday,*  she  writes,  *  I  finished  scouring  my 
bed-room,  while  a  coach  with  a  coronet  and  two 


footmen  waited  at  my  door  to  take  me  an  airing;' 
She  allowed  a  siater  who  was  in  ill  health  £100  »» 
year.  *  Many  a  time  this  winter,'  she  records  in  her 
diary,  *  when  I  cried  for  cold,  I  said  to  myself  **  but» 
thank  Qodl  my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her  room; 
she  has  her  fire  lighted  every  morning ;  all  her  pro> 
visions  bought  and  brought  ready  cooked;  she  it 
now  the  lew  able  to  bear  what  I  bear;  and  how 
much  more  should  I  suffer  but  for  this  reflectioo." ' 
This  waa  noble  and  generous  sdf-denisl  The  in* 
come  of  Mrs  Inchbald  was  now  £172  per  annam* 
and,  after  the  death  of  her  sister,  she  went  to  reside 
in  a  boarding  house,  where  she  ei\joyed  more  of  tlie 
comforts  of  life.  Traces  of  female  weakness  break 
out  in  her  private  memoranda  amidst  the  sterner 
records  of  her  straggle  for  independence.  The  ibl- 
lowing  entnr  is  amusing:  *  1798.  Ixmdon.  Re- 
hearsing ** Lovers'  Vows;"  happy,  but  for  a  soa- 
pidon,  amounting  to  a  certainty,  of  a  rapid  appear- 
ance of  age  in  my  face.'  Her  last  literary  laboor 
was  writing  biographical  and  critical  prefaces  to  a 
collection  of  plays,  in  twenty-five  volumes ;  a  col- 
lection of  farces,  in  seven  volumes ;  and  the  Modem 
Theatre,  in  ten  volumes.  Phillips,  the  publisher, 
offered  her  a  thousand  pounds  for  her  memoirs,  hat 
she  declined  the  tempting  offer.  This  autobiography 
was,  by  her  own  orders,  destroyed  after  her  decease; 
but  in  1833,  her  Memoirs  were  published  by  Mr 
Boaden,  compiled  firom  an  autograph  journal  which 
•he  kept  for  above  fifty  years,  and  from  her  letters 
written  to  her  friends.  Mrs  Inchbald  died  in  a 
boarding-house  at  Kensington  on  the  1st  of  August 
1821.  By  her  will,  dated  four  months  before  her 
decease,  she  left  about  £6000,  ludlciously  divided 
amongst  her  relatives.  One  of  her  legacies  marks 
the  eccentricity  of  thought  and  conduct  which  was 
mingled  with  the  talents  and  virtues  of  this  original- 
minded  woman:  she  left  £20  each  to  her  late  laun- 
dress and  hair-dresser,  provided  they  should  inqulxe 
of  her  executors  concerning  her  decease. 

THOMAS  BOLCBOrr. 

Thomas  Holcboft,  author  of  the  admired  comedy. 
The  Road  to  JRuin,  and  the  first  to  introduce  the 
melo-drama  into  England,  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  10th  of  December  1745.  *  Till  I  was  six  years 
dd,'  says  Holcroft,  *  my  father  kept  a  shoemucer's 
shop  in  Orange  Court;  and  I  have  a  faint  recol- 
lection that  my  mother  dealt  In  greens  and  oysters.' 
Humble  as  this  condition  was,  it  seems  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  greater  poverty,  and  the  future  dramatist 
and  comedian  was  employed  in  the  country  by  his 
parents  to  hawk  goods  as  a  pedlar.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  as  a  stable-boy  at  Newmarket,  and 
was  proud  of  his  new  livery.  A  charitable  person, 
who  kept  a  school  at  Newmarket,  taoght  him  to 
read.  He  was  afterwards  a  rider  on  the  turf;  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  work^  for  some  time 
with  his  father  as  a  shoemaker.  A  passion  for 
books  was  at  this  time  predominanti  and  the  con- 
finement of  the  shoemaker's  stall  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  attempted  to  raise  a  school  in  the  country. 
He  afterwards  became  a  provincial  actor,  and  spent 
seven  years  in  strolling  about  England,  in  every 
variety  of  wretchedness,  with  different  companies. 
In  1760  Holcroft  appeared  as  an  author,  his  first 
work  being  a  novel,  entitled  Alwyn,  or  the  Gentleman 
Comedian.  In  the  following  year  his  comedy  of 
Duplicity  was  acted  with  great  success  at  Covent 
Garden.  Another  comedy,  The  Deserted  Daughter^ 
experienced  a  very  favourable  reception;  but  The 
Road  to  Ruin  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  of  his  dramatic  works.  'This  comedy,'  says 
Mrs  TufrhlMild, '  ranks  <""^"g  the  mmt  • 
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modern  playt.  There  is  merit  in  the  writing,  but 
mach  more  in  that  dramatic  science  which  ditpoeee 
oharacter,  ■oenes,  and  diiilogae  with  minute  attention 
to  theatric  exhibition.'  Holcroft  wrote  a  great 
nnmber  of  dramatic  piecei — more  than  thirty  be- 
tween the  yeart  1778  and  1806;  three  other  novela 
(^Amna  8t  Ives,  Hugh  Trem>r,  and  Bryan  Perdue); 
beiidee  a  Tour  in  Qermany  and  France,  and  nume- 
roue  tranalationa  from  the  German,  and  Frendi,  and 
Italian.  During  the  period  of  the  French  Bero- 
Intion  he  wai  a  zealous  reformer,  and  on  hearing 
that  his  name  was  included  in  the  same  bill  of  in- 
dictment with  Tooke  and  Hardy,  he  surrendered 
himself  in  open  court,  but  no  proof  of  guilt  was  ever 
adduced  against  him.  His  busy  and  remarkable 
lift  wis  terminated  on  the  23d  of  March  1809. 


JOKM  TOBIN. 

John  Tobin  was  a  sad  example,  as  Mrs  Inchbald 
has  remarked,  *of  the  fallacious  hopes  by  which 
half  mankind  are  allured  to  rexatious  enterprise. 
He  passed  many  years  in  the  anxious  labour  of 
writing  plays,  wliich  were  rejected  by  the  managers; 
and  no  sooner  had  they  accepted  7%e  Honey-Moon, 
than  he  died,  and  never  enjoyed  the  recompense  of 
seeing  it  performed.'  Tobin  was  bom  at  SiUisbury 
in  the  year  1770,  and  educated  for  the  law.  In  1785 
he  was  articled  to  an  eminent  solicitor  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  afterwards  entered  into  business  himself. 
Such,  however,  was  his  devotion  to  the  drama,  that 
before  the  age  of  twenty -four  he  had  written  several 
plays.  His  attachment  to  literary  composition  did 
not  withdraw  him  from  his  legal  engagements ;  but 
his  time  was  incessantly  occupied,  and  symptoms  of 
consumption  began  to  appear.  A  change  of  climate 
was  recommended,  and  Tobin  went  first  to  Cornwall, 
and  thence  to  Brintol  where  he  embarked  for  the 
West  Indies.  The  vessel  arriving  at  Cork,  was 
detained  there  for  some  days;  but  on  the  7th  of 
December  1804,  it  sailed  from  that  port,  on  which 
day — without  any  apparent  change  in  his  disorder 
to  indicate  the  approach  of  death — the  invalid  ex- 
pired. Before  quitting  London,  Tobin  had  left  the 
'Honey- Moon*  with  his  brother,  the  manager  having 
given  a  promise  that  it  should  be  performed.  Its 
success  was  instant  and  decisive,  and  it  is  still  a 
favourite  acting  play.  Two  other  pieces  by  the  same 
author  {The  Curfew,  and  The  School  for  Aulhon)  were 
subsequently  brought  forward,  but  they  are  of  infe- 
rior merit  The  *  Honey-Moon'  is  a  romantic  drama, 
partly  in  blank  verse,  and  written  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Spain,  and  the  plot  taken  from  Catherine  and 
Petruchio,  though  tlie  reform  of  the  haughty  lady  is 
accomplished  leu  roughly.  The  Duke  of  Aranza 
conducts  his  bri<]e  to  a  cottage  in  the  country,  pre- 
tending that  he  is  a  peasant,  and  that  he  has  obtained 
her  hand  by  deception.  The  proud  Juliana,  after  a 
struggle,  submits,  and  the  duke  having  accomplished 
his  purpose  of  rebuking  *  the  domineering  spirit  of 
her  sex,'  asserts  his  true  rank,  and  pUoes  JuUaoa  in 
bill  palaro 

This  truth  to  manifest — A  gentle  wife 

Is  still  the  sterling  comfort  of  man's  life ; 

To  fools  a  torment,  but  a  lasting  boon 

To  those  who — wisely  keep  their  houey-moon. 

The  foBowing  passage,  where  the  duke  gives  his 
directions  to  Juliana  respecting  her  attire,  is  pointed 
out  by  Mrs  Inchbald  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, from  the  truths  which  it  contains.  The  fkir 
critic,  like  the  hereof  the  play,  was  not  ambitious  of 


I'll  have  BO  glittering  gewgaws  stodi  about  yon. 
To  stretch  the  gaping  eyes  of  idioi  woader. 
And  make  men  stars  upon  a  pieee  of  earth 
As  on  the  star-wrought  firmament— 4io  leakhsts 
To  wave  as  streamers  to  your  vanity*- 
Nor  cumbrous  silk,  that,  with  its  rustling  sound. 
Makes  proud  the  flesh  that  bean  it.    She's  adomsd 
Amply,  that  in  her  husband's  eye  looks  lovely — 
The  truest  mirror  that  an  honest  wife 
Can  see  her  beauty  in! 

JuL  I  shall  observe,  sir. 

Duht,  I  should  like  well  to  see  yoa  in  thedrsa 
I  last  presented  you. 

JuL  The  blue  one,  sir  I 

Duke,  No,  love— 4he  white.  Thna  modestly  attiied, 
A  half-blown  rose  stuck  in  thy  braided  hair. 
With  no  more  diamonds  than  those  eyes  an  mads  d, 
No  deeper  rubies  than  compose  thy  bps» 
Nor  pearls  more  precious  than  inliabit  them ; 
With  the  pun  red  and  white,  which  that  same  hssd 
Which  blends  the  rainbow  minsles  in  thy  cheeks; 
This  well-nroportioned  form  (thmk  not  I  flatter) 
In  graceful  motion  to  harmonious  sounds. 
Ana  thy  free  tresses  dancing  in  the  wind  ; 
Thou'lt  fix  as  much  observance^  as  chaste  dames 
Can  meet,  without  a  blush. 

JOHXf  o'kXEFB — ^FBEDERICK  BXTKOLDfr— TBOXAI 

MO&TON. 

John  C'Reefb,  a  prolific  fiuoe  writer,  was  bon 
in  Dublin  in   1746.     While  studying  the  sft  o( 
drawing  to  fit  him  for  an  artist,  he  imbibed  s  pai- 
sion  for  the  stage,  and  commenced  the  career  of  as 
actor  in  his  native  city.     He  produced  genenfir 
some  dramatic  piece  every  year  for  his  benefit,  lod 
one  of  these,  entitled  Tony  Lumpkin,  was  pis.r«i 
with  success  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  London,  is 
1778.     He  continued  supplying  the  theatres  vi^ 
new  pieces,  and  up  to  the  year  1809,  had  wiittes.  is 
all,  about  fifty  piay*  Mid  fiiroes.     Most  of  the* 
were  denominate  bomic  operas  or  musical  ftm 
and  some  of  them  enjoyed  great  toooess.   The.  A^  ; 
aiiU  Swrpriee,  Wild  Oaia,  Modern  Aniiguee,  F<mi»' 
bleam.  Tie  Hig9dand  Reel,  Loue  m  a  Camp,  TktPm  > 
Soldier,  and  iSoriye  ef  Laurel,  are  still  favooriti^  ,| 
especially  the  nrst,  in  which  the  character  of  liBJP^  i 
the  schoolmaster,  is  a  laughable  piece  of  linad 
hummtr.    O'Keefe's  writings,  it  is  aaid,  were  wenif 
intended  to  make  people  laugh,  and  they  hsvefiiSf 
answered  that  intent    The  lively  dramatist  waiis  j 
his  hitter  years  afiiicted  with  Uindneas,  and  in  1800  | 
he  obtained  a  benefit  at  Covent  Garden  thastre.  a  . 
which  occasion  he  was  led  Ibrward  by  Mr  U^  j 
the  actor,  and  delivered  a  poetical  address.    He  , 
died  at  Southampton  on  the  4th  of  Febmsiy  I8S^ 
having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  66. 

FnsDBRicK  Retmolds  (1765-1841)  wss  oee  a 
the  most  voluminous  of  dramatists,  airthor  citerar 
teen  popular  comedies,  and,  altogether,  of  '^^"^ 
hundred  dramatic  pieces.  He  ser^  Covent  Gsroej 
for  forty  years  in  the  capacity  of  what  he  ctW 
'  thinker'— that  is,  performer  of  every  kind  of  lite- 
rary labour  required  in  the  establishment  Among  ioi 
best  productions  are,  The  Dramatitt,  Laugh  vhenpe 
Can,  The  Ddinouent,  The  WiB,  Folly  as  it  PHim,  Lift. 
Management,  Notoriety,  Horn  to  Grow  Ridi,  Tke  Bas^ 
SpeeulatUm,  The  BHnd  Bargain,  FhHmt^t  M^ 
&C.    Of  these,  the  •  Dramatist'  is  the  best  Iw 
hero  Vapid,  the  dramatic  author,  who  goes  to  Bstii 
*to  pick  up  characters,'  is  a  laughable  can<»^ 
in  which  it  is  said  the  author  drew  a  Ukenetf  « 
himself;  for,  like  Vapid,  he  had  'the  ardoricnbeodi 
upon  him  so  strong,  that  he  would  rather  yoo'd  tit 
him  to  write  an  epilogue  or  a  scene  than  oiftr  Q'!" 
yoor  whole  cftate— the  theatre  waa  his  v«w>  ^ 
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which  were  included  all  his  hopes  and  wishes.'  Out 
of  the  theatre,  however,  as  in  it^  Beynolds  was  much 
esteeofied. 

Another  veteran  comic  writer  for  the  stage  is 
Tbomas  Mortok,  whose  Speed  the  Plough^  Way  to 
Get  Married^  CW«  fot  the  Heartache,  and  ne  Schod 
0/  Reform,  mav  be  considered  standard  comedies  on 
the  stage.  Besides  these,  Mr  Morton  produced 
Zormtki,  Secrets  Worth  Knowing,  and  various  other 
plays,  most  of  which  were  performed  with  great 
applause.  The  acting  of  Lewis,  Munden,  and  Emery, 
was  greatlv  in  favour  of  Mr  Morion's  productions 
on  their  first  appearance;  but  they  contain  the 
elements  of  theatrical  success.  The  characters  are 
strongly  contrasted,  and  the  scenes  and  situations 
well  arranged  for  eflfect,  with  occasionally  a  mixture 
of  pathos  and  tragic  or  romantic  incident.  In  the 
closet,  these  works  fail  to  arrest  attention ;  for  their 
merits  are  more  artistic  than  literary,  and  the  im- 
probability of  many  of  the  incidents  appears  glaring 
when  submitted  to  sober  inspection. 

Various  new  pieces  have  since  been  produced  in 
the  London  theatres  by  Messrs  Poole,  Theodore 
Hook,  Planche,  Jerrold,  Buckstone,  &c.  The  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr  Dickens  have  been 
dramatised  with  considerable  success;  but  most  of 
these  recent  productions  require  the  aids  of  good 
acting,  music,  and  scenery,  to  render  them  tolerabia 
There  is  no  want  of  novelties;  but  the  wit,  the 
sprightly  dialogue,  and  genuine  life  of  the  true 
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Knpiah  comedy,  may  be  said  to  be  extinct 


NOYBLIBTa 

In  prose  fiction,  the  last  forty  years  have  been  rich 
and  prolific.  It  was  natural  that  the  genius  and  the 
success  of  the  great  masters  of  the  modem  English 
novel  should  have  led  to  imitation.  Mediocrity  is 
seldom  deterred  fh>m  attempting  to  rival  exoeUenoe, 
especially  in  any  department  that  is  popular,  and 
may  be  profitable ;  and  there  is,  besides,  in  romance, 
as  in  the  drama,  a  wide  and  legitimate  field  for 
native  talent  and  exertion.  The  highly-wrought 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  Richardson,  and  the  models 
of  real  life,  wit,  and  humour  in  Fidding,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne,  produced  a  few  excellent  imitations. 
The  fictions  of  Mackenzie,  Dr  Moore,  Miss  Barney, 
and  Cumberland,  are  all  greatly  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  novels,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
second  clasa  These  writers,  however,  exercised  but 
little  influenoe  on  the  national  taste :  they  supported 
the  dignity  and  respectability  of  the  novel,  but  did 
not  extend  its  dominion;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  there  was  a  long  dull  period  in  which  this  de- 
lightful species  of  composition  had  sunk  into  general 
contempt  There  was  no  lack  of  novels,  but  they 
were  of  a  very  inferior  and  even  debased  description. 
In  place  of  natural  incident,  character,  and  dialogue, 
we  had  affected  and  ridiculous  sentimentalism — ^plots 
utteriy  absurd  or  pernicious — and  stories  of  love  and 
honour  so  maudlin  in  conception  and  drivelling  in 
execution,  that  it  is  surprising  they  could  ever  have 
been  tolerated  even  by  the  most  defective  moral 
sense  or  taste.  The  circulating  libraries  in  town  and 
country  swarmed  with  these  wortliless  productions 
(known  from  their  place  of  publication  by  the  mis- 
nomer of  the  'Minerva  Press'  novels);  but  their 
perusal  was  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  young 
peof^  of  both  sexes  of  imperfect  education,  or  to 
half'idle  inquisitive  persons,  whose  avidity  for  ex- 
citement was  not  restrained  by  delicacy  or  judgment 
In  many  cases,  even  in  Uie  humblest  walks  of  life, 
this  love  of  novel-reading  amounted  to  a  passion  as 
stronir  and  uncontrollabla  as  that  of  dram-drinking ; 


and,  fed  upon  such  garbage  as  we  have  described,  it 
was  scarcely  less  injurious ;  fur  it  dwarfed  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  unfitted  its  votaries  equally  for 
the  study  or  relish  of  souud  literature,  and  for  the 
proper  performance  and  enjoyment  of  the  actual 
duties  of  the  world.  The  enthusiastic  novel  reader 
got  bewildered  and  entangled  among  love-plots  and 
high-flown  adventures,  in  which  success  was  often 
awarded  to  profligacy,  and,  among  scenes  of  pre- 
tended existence,  exhibited  in  the  masquerade  attirt 
of  a  distempered  fancy.    Instead,  therefore,  of 

Truth  severe  by  fairy  Fiction  dressed^ 

we  had  Falsehood  decked  out  in  frippery  and  non- 
sense, and  courting  applause  from  its  very  extravi^ 
gance. 

The  first  successful  inroad  on  this  accumulating 
mass  of  absurdity  was  made  by  Charlotte  Smit£ 
whose  works  may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  station 
between  the  true  and  the  sentimental  in  fictitious 
composition.  Shortly  afterwards  succeeded  the 
political  tales  of  Hulcroft  and  Godwin,  the  latter 
animated  by  the  fire  of  genius,  and  possessing  great 
intellectual  power  and  energy.  The  romantic  fables 
of  Mrs  Radclifle  were  also,  as  literary  productions^ 
a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  novels ;  and  in  their 
moral  eflfects  they  were  less  mi:M:liievous,  for  the 
extraordinary  machinery  employed  by  the  authoress 
was  so  far  removed  from  the  common  course  of  hu- 
man affairs  and  experience,  that  no  one  could  think 
of  drawing  it  into  a  precedent  in  ordinary  cireum- 
stances.  At  no  distant  interval  Miss  Edgeworth 
came  forward  with  her  moral  lessons  and  satirical 
portraits,  dally  advancing  in  her  powers  as  in  her 
desire  to  increase  the  virtues,  prudence,  and  sub- 
stantial happiness  of  life ;  Mrs  Opie  told  her  pathetic 
and  graceful  domestic  tales ;  and  Miss  Austen  ex- 
hibited her  exquisite  delineations  of  every -day  Eng- 
lish society  and  character.  To  crown  all.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  commenced,  in  1814,  his  brilliant  gallery  of 
portraits  ef  all  classes,  living  and  historical,  which 
completely  exterminated  the  monstrosities  of  the 
Minerva  press,  and  inconceivably  extended  thecirde 
of  novel  readers.  Fictitious  cttmposition  was  now 
again  in  the  ascendant,  and  never,  in  its  palmiest 
days  of  chivalrous  romance  or  modern  fashion,  did  it 
command  more  devoted  admiration,  or  shine  with 
greater  lustre.  The  public  taste  underwent  a  rapid 
and  important  change ;  and  as  curiosity  was  stimu- 
lated and  supplied  in  such  unexampled  profusion 
from  this  master-source,  the  most  exorbitant  de- 
vourers  of  novels  soon  learned  to  look  with  aversion 
and  disgust  on  the  painted  and  unreal  mockeries 
which  had  formerly  del  aded  them.  It  appears  to  be 
a  law  of  our  nature,  that  recreation  and  amusement 
are  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  exercise  is  to  the 
bod}',  and  m  this  light  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  be 
viewed  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his 
species.  He  has  suppli^  a  copious  and  almost  ex- 
haust less  source  of  amusement,  as  innocent  as  it  is 
ddightful.  He  revived  the  glories  of  past  ages} 
illustrated  the  landscape  and  the  history  of  his 
native  country ;  painted  the  triumphs  of  patriotism 
and  virtue,  and  the  meanness  and  misery  of  vice ; 
awakened  our  best  and  kindliest  feelings  in  favour 
of  suffering  and  erring  humanity— of  the  low-bom 
and  the  persecuted,  the  peasant,  the  beggar,  and  the 
Jew;  he  has  furnished  an  intellectual  banquet,  as 
rich  as  it  is  various  and  picturesque,  from  his  curi- 
ous learning,  extensive  observation,  forgotten  man- 
ners, and  decaying  superstitions — the  whole  embel- 
lished with  the  lights  of  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a 
correct  and  gracefully  regulated  taste.  In  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  conceptions  and  characters, 
Scott  is  entitled  to  take  liis  seat  beside  the  greatest 
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iDMters  of  fiction,  British  or  foreign.  Some  have 
excelled  him  in  particular  qualities  of  the  noTelist, 
but  none  in  their  harmonious  and  rich  combina- 
tion. 

We  had  now  a  new  race  of  imitators,  aiming  at  a 
high  standard  of  excellence,  both  as  respects  the 
design  and  the  execution   of  their  works.    The 
peculiarities  of  Scottish  manners  in  humble  life, 
which  Scott  had  illustrated  in  his  early  novels,  were 
Bucoessfully  developed  by  Gait,  and  in  a  more  tender 
and  imaginative  light  by  Wilson.    Gait,  indeed,  has 
high  merit  as  a  minute  painter:  his  delineations, 
like  those  of  Allan  Ramsay,  bring  home  to  his  coun- 
trymen *  traits  of  nndefinable  expression,  which  had 
escaped  every  eye  but  that  of  familiar  affection.*  His 
pathos  is  the  simple  grief  of  nature.    In  this  paint- 
ing of  national  manners,  8cott*s  example  was  all- 
potent    From  Scotland  it  spread  to  Ireland.    Miss 
Edgeworth,  indeed,  had  previously  portrayed  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  Irish  character,  and  in  this 
respect  was  the  preceptress  of  Scott.    But  with  all 
her  talent  and  penetration,  this  excellent  authoress 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  reached  the  heart  of  her 
flubject,  and  she  stirred  up  no  enthusiasm  among  her 
countrymen.     Miss  Edgeworth  pursued  her  high 
vocation  as  a  moral  teacher.    Miss  Owenson,  who 
had,  as  early  as  1807,  published  her  WiJd  Irish  Girl, 
continued  (as  Lady  Morgan)  her  striking  and  humo- 
rous pictures  of  Irish  society,  and  they  were  after- 
wards greatly  surpassed  by  Baoim,  Griffin,  Lover, 
Garleton,  and  others,   lite  whole  soil  of  Ireland,  and 
its  races  of  people,  have  been  laid  open,  like  a  new 
world,  to  the  general  reader.    English  history  was 
in  like  manner  ransacked  for  materials  for  fiction. 
Scott  had  shown  how  much  could  be  done  in  this 
department  by  gathering  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  antiquarian  research,  or  entering  with  the  spirit 
and  skill  of  genius  into  the  manners  and  events  of  a 
bygone  age.    He  had  vivified  and  embodied — not 
deMribed — the  past    Many  authors  have  followed 
in  his  train — Mr  Horace  Smith,  Mr  Jamea,  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  Ainsworth,  and  other  men 
of  talent  and  genius.    Classic  and  foreign  manners 
were  also  depicted.    The  Valeritu  of  Lockluut  is  an 
•zqniaite  Roman  story;  Morier  and  Eraser  have 
fkmiliarised  us  with  the  domestic  life  of  Persia ;  Mr 
Hope,  in  his  AmutariMM^  has  drawn  the  scenery  and 
manners  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  with  the 
Melity  and  minuteness  of  a  native  artist  and  the 
impassioned  beauty  of  a  poet ;  while  the  character 
•ad  magnificent  natural  features  of  America — its 
trackless  foresta,  lakes,  wild  Indian  tribes,  and  an- 
tique settlers — have  been  depicted  by  its  gifted  sons, 
Irving  and  Cooper.    All  these  may  be  said  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  national  and  historical  ro- 
mances of  Scott    The  current  of  imagination  and 
description  had  been  turned  from  verse  to  prose. 
The  stage  also  caught  the  enthusiasm ;  and  the  tales 
which  had  charmed  in  the  closet  were  repruduoedf 
with  scenic  effect  in  our  theatres. 

The  fashionable  novels  of  Theodore  Hook  formed 
a  new  feature  in  modem  fiction.  His  first  series  of 
Sa^imgi  and  Doings  appeared  in  1824,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  principal  object  of  these 
clever  tales  was  to  describe  manners  in  high-life,  and 
the  ridiculous  and  awkward  assumption  of  them  by 
citizens  and  persons  in  the  middle  ranks.  As  the 
author  advanced  in  his  career,  he  extended  his  can- 
vass, and  sketched  a  greater  variety  of  scenes  and 
figures.  Their  general  character,  however,  remained 
the  same :  too  much  importance  was,  in  all  of  them, 
attached  to  the  mere  externals  of  social  intercourse, 
as  if  the  use  of  the  *  silver  fork,*  or  the  etiquette  of 
the  drawing-room,  were '  the  be>all  and  the  end- all* 
ui  Eni^ish  society.     The  Ufe  of  the  aooomplished 


author  gives  a  sad  and  moral  interest  to  his  taUfli 
He  obtained  the  distinction  he  coveted.  In  the  nork< 
and  favour  of  the  great  and  the  fashionaUe  worid ; 
for  this  he  sacrificed  the  fhiits  of  his  indostrr  ind 
the  independence  of  genius ;  he  lived  in  a  rotUMi  of 
distraction  and  gaiety,  illuminated  by  bis  vit  snd 
talents,  and  he  Sed  a  premature  death,  the  victiiB 
of  disappointment,  debt  and  misery.  This  penonil 
exampfe  is  the  tnie  *  handwriting  on  the  walL,*  to 
warn  genius  and  integrity  in  £e  middle  claases 
against  hunting  after  or  copying  the  vices  of  feihinh 
able  dissipation  and  splendour!  Mr  Ward,  Loid 
Normanby,  Mrs  Trollope,  Ladv  Blessington,  and 
others,  followed  up  these  tales  of  high-life  with  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  subject,  wit,  refinement,  and 
sarcasm,  but  certainly  with  less  vigour  and  less  ml 
knowledge  of  mankind  than  Theodore  Hook.  Bnlver 
imparted  to  it  the  novelty  and  attraction  of  strong 
contrast  by  conducting  his  fashionable  characters 
into  the  purlieus  of  vice  and  slang  society,  ^hkh 
also  in  its-  turn  became  the  rage,  and  provoked  imi- 
tation. '  Dandies*  and  highwaymen  were  painted 
en  beau,  and  the  Newgate  Calendar  was  rifled  fat 
heroes  to  figure  in  the  novel  and  on  the  stage.  This 
unnatural  absurdity  soon  palled  upon  the  public 
taste,  and  Bulwer  did  justice  to  his  high  aod  un- 
doubted talents  by  his  historical  and  more  legitimate 
romances.  Among  the  most  original  of  our  linng 
novelists  should  )^  included  Captain  Marrvatthe 
parent  in  his  own  person  and  In  that  of  others,  of  a 
long  progeny  of  nautical  tales  and  sketches. 

The  last  and,  next  to  Scott  the  greatest  of  modtfra 
writers  of  fiction,  is  Mr  Charles  Dickens,  who  alio 
deals  with  low-life  and  national  peculiarities,  esi«- 
daily  such  as  spring  up  in  the  streets  and  rt«orts  d 
crowded  cities.  The  varied  surface  of  English  w- 
ciety,  in  the  ordinary  and  middle  ranks,  has  alTankd 
this  dose  observer  and  humorist  a  rich  harrest  of 
characters,  scenes,  and  adventures— of  fbUiea,  oddi- 
ties, vices,  and  frailties,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
copious  and  happy  use.  In  comic  humour,  hiended 
with  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  united  to  unrirtilol 
powers  of  observation  and  description,  Dickena  baa 
no  equal  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  as  a  painter 
of  actual  life,  he  seems  to  be  the  most  genuine  Enjr- 
lish  novelist  we  have  had  since  Fielding.  Hii  fanlti 
lie  upon  the  surface.  Like  Bulwer,  he  delight*  in 
strong  colouring  and  contrasts — ^the  melodrame  of 
fiction— and  is  too  prone  to  caricature.  The  artist, 
ddighting  in  the  exhibition  of  his  skill,  is  apparent 
in  many  of  his  scenes,  where  probabrUty  and  nature 
are  sacrificed  for  effect  But  there  is  *  a  spirit  of 
goodness*  at  the  heart  of  all  Dickens's  storiet,  aod 
a  felicitous  humour  and  fancv,  which  are  unknown 
to  Bulwer  and  his  other  rivals.  His  vivid  picture! 
of  those  poor  in-door  sufferers  *  in  popoloua  city 
pent*  have  directed  sympathy  to  the  obscure  dwelkn 
in  lanes  and  alleys,  and  may  prove  the  precursor  of 

gractical  amelioration.  He  has  made  fiction  the 
andmaid  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  without 
losing  its  companionship  with  wit  and  laoghter. 
The  hearty  cordiality  of  his  mirth,  his  warm  aod 
kindly  feelings,  alive  to  whatever  interests  or 
amuses  otliers,  and  the  undisguised  pleasure, '  brim- 
ming o*er,*  with  which  he  enters  upon  every  iceoe 
of  humble  city-life  and  family  affection,  makt;  us  is 
love  with  human  nature  in  situations  and  under  or- 
curostauces  rardy  penetrated  by  the  light  of  imaxi- 
nation.  He  is  a  sort  of  discoverer  ifi  the  moral  world, 
and  has  found  an  £1  Dorado  in  the  outskirta  and 
byways  of  humanity  where  previous  exploren  stw 
little  but  dirt  and  ashes,  and  could  not  gatlier  a 
single  fiower.  This  is  the  triumph  of  genius,  as  beoe- 
ficial  as  it  is  brilliant  and  irresistihlfr 
It  wiU  be  romorked  that  a  huge  proportion  of  the 
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DaviJiil*  of  tlii*  period  are  Iw 
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TaAscia  Bdkney,  authoret 
waa  the  wonder  aiid  delight 
Dorel  readcra  aucveeding  t' 
Soiollett,  and  atie  haa  main 
better  than  moat  aecimdary  v 
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the  court,  and  who  now  lired  on  a  pension  from 
their  mi^esties  at  Windsor,  was  introduoed  to  the 
king  and  queen,  and  speedily  became  a  faronrite. 
The  result  was,  that  in  1786  our  authoress  was  ap- 
pointed second  keeper  of  the  robes  to  Queen 
Chulotte,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a-year,  a  footman, 
apartments  in  the  palace,  and  a  coach  between  her 
and  her  colleague.  The  situation  was  only  a  sort 
of  splendid  slavery.  *  I  was  arerae  to  the  union,* 
■aid  Miss  Bumey,  *and  I  endeaToured  to  escape  it; 
but  my  friends  interfered — they  preTailed— and  the 
knot  is  tied.'  The  queen  appears  to  hare  been  a 
kind  and  considerate  mistress;  but  the  stiff  etiquette 
and  formidity  of  the  court,  and  the  unremitting  atten- 
tion which  its  irksome  duties  required,  rendered  the 
situation  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  one  who  had  been 
to  long  flattered  and  courted  by  the  brilliant  society 
of  her  day.  Her  colleague,  Mrs  Schwellenberg,  a 
ooarse-minded,  jealous,  disagreeable  German  favour- 
ite, was  also  a  perpetual  source  of  annoyance  to 
her ;  and  poor  Fanny  at  court  was  worse  off  than 
her  heroine  Cecilia  was  in  choosing  among  her 
guardians.  Her  first  official  duty  was  to  mix 
ihe  queen's  snufl^  and  keep  her  box  always  re- 
plenished, after  which  she  was  promoted  to  the 
great  business  of  the  toilet,  helping  her  znigesty  off 
and  on  with  her  dresses,  and  being  in  strict  attend- 
ance from  six  or  seven  in  tlie  morning  till  twelve  at 
night!  From  this  grinding  and  intolerable  destiny 
Miss  Bumey  was  emancipated  by  her  marriage,  in 
1793,  with  a  French  refugee  officer,  the  Count 
I)*ArbUy.  She  then  resumed  her  pen,  and  in  1795 
produced  a  tragedy,  entitled  Edwin  and  Elgitha, 
which  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  and  pos- 
SMsed  at  least  one  novelty — ^there  were  three  bishops 
among  the  dramatU  persona,  Mrs  Siddons  per- 
sonated the  heroine,  but  in  the  dying  scene,  where 
the  lady  is  brought  from  behind  a  hedge  to  expire 
before  the  audience,  and  is  ailerwards  carried  once 
more  to  the  back  of  the  hedge,  the  house  was  oon- 
Tulsed  with  laughter  1  Her  next  effort  was  her  novel 
of  Camilla,  which  she  published  by  sabscription, 
and  realised  by  it  no  leits  than  three  thousand 
guineas.  In  1802  Madame  D'Arblay  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Paris.  The  count  joined  the  army 
of  Napoleon,  and  his  wife  was  forced  to  remain  in 
France  till  1812,  when  she  returned  and  purchased, 
fh>m  the  proceeds  of  her  novel,  a  small  but  handsome 
Tilla,  named  Camilla  Cottaga  Her  success  in 
prose  fiction  Q^ed  her  to  another  trial,  and  in  1814 
•he  produced  The  Wanderer,  a  tedious  tale  in  five 
Tolnmes,  which  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
bringing  the  authoress  the  large  sum  of  £1500. 
The  only  other  literary  labour  of  Madame  D*  Arblay 
was  a  roemoir  of  her  father,  Dr  Bumey,  published 
in  1832.  Her  husband  and  her  son  (the  Rev.  A. 
D'Arblay  of  Camden  Town  chapel,  near  London) 
both  predeceased  her— the  former  in  1818,  and  the 
latter  in  1837.  Three  years  after  this  last  melan- 
choly beteavement,  Madame  D'Arblay  herself  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  dying  at  Bath  in  January  1840, 
at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight  Her  Diary  and 
Letters,  edited  by  her  niece,  were  pnbliahed  in  1842 
in  tiwe  Toliimea.  If  judiciously  condensed,  this  work 
would  have  been  both  entertaining  and  valoablei 
but  at  least  one  half  of  it  is  filled  with  small  unim- 
portant details  and  private  gossip,  and  the  self-ad- 
miring weakness  of  the  authoress  shines  out  in 
almost  every  page.  The  early  novels  of  Miss 
Bumey  form  we  most  pleasing  memorials  of  her 
name  and  history.  In  them  we  see  her  quick  in 
discernment,  lively  in  invention,  and  inimitable,  in 
her  own  way,  in  portraying  the  humours  and  oddities 
of  English  society.  Her  good  sense  and  correct 
feeling  are  more  remarkable  than  her  paaaioii.    Her 


love  scenes  are  prosue  enough,  bat  in  ^shovjng 
up*  a  pafty  of  *  vulgarly  genteeK  persona,  paintiiig 
the  characters  in  a  drawing-room,  or  catching  the 
follies  and  absurdities  that  float  on  the  surface  of 
fashionable  society,  she  has  nu«Iy  beoi  equalled. 
She  deals  with  the  palpable  and  fanmiar ;  and  though 
sodetvhas  changed  smce  the  time  of  *Evriina,'  end 
the  glory  of  Riuielagh  and  Mary-le-bone  Gardens 
has  departed,  there  is  enough  of  real  life  in  her 
personages,  and  real  morality  in  her  lessons,  to  in- 
terest, amuse,  and  instruct  Her  aarcaam,  droDcty, 
and  broad  humour,  must  always  be  relished. 


iA  Oame  of  Jffig^way  Roibberf,^ 
PFroDi«Bv«lina.'3 

When  we  had  been  out  near  two  hours,  and  expected 
every  moment  to  stop  at  the  nlaoe  of  our  destinafcioii, 
I  observed  that  Ladv  HowanTs  servant,  who  attended 
us  on  horseback,  rode  on  forward  till  he  was  oat  of 
sight,  and  soon  i^r  returning,  came  up  to  the  ^^nrii?! 
window,  and  delivering  a  note  to  Madame  Duval, 
said  he  had  met  a  boy  who  was  just  coming  with  it  to 
Howard  Orove,  from  the  clerk  of  Mr  TyrelL 

While  she  was  reading  it,  he  rode  round  to  the 
other  window,  and,  making  a  sign  for  secrecy,  pat  into 
my  hand  a  slip  of  paper  on  whidi  was  writtai,  *  What- 
ever happens,  be  not  aJanned,  for  you  are  saft^  though 
yon  end  anger  all  mankind !' 

I  readily  imagined  that  Sir  Clement  most  be  the 
author  of  this  note,  which  prraared  me  to  expect  eonke 
disagreeable  adventure :  but  I  had  no  time  to  ponder 
upon  it,  for  Madame  Duval  had  no  sooner  reed  her 
own  letter,  than,  in  an  angty  tone  of  voice,  she  ex- 
claimed, '  Why,  now,  what  a  thing  is  this ;  here  weVs 
come  all  this  way  for  nothing!' 

She  then  gave  me  the  note,  which  informed  her  that 
she  need  not  trouble  heivelf  to  go  to  Mr  Tyrell*B,  as 
the  prisoner  had  had  the  address  to  escape.  I  ooa- 
gratulated  her  upon  this  fortunate  inddent ;  bat  she 
was  so  much  concerned  at  having  rode  so  fiur  in  Tain, 
that  she  seemed  less  pleased  than  provoked.  However, 
she  ordered  the  man  to  make  what  haste  he  could 
home,  as  she  hoped  at  least  to  return  iMfore  the  cap- 
tain should  suspect  what  had  passed. 

The  carriage  turned  about,  and  we  journeyed  so 
quietly  for  near  an  hour  that  I  began  to  flatter  my- 
self we  should  be  suflered  to  piooeed  to  Howard  Grove 
without  further  molestation,  when,  suddenhr,  the 
footman  called  out,  *  John,  are  we  going  right  r 

'  Why,  I  ain't  sure,'  said  the  ooachnian ;  *  bat  I*m 
afraid  we  turned  wrong.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sirrah  1'  said  Madame 
Duval ;  *  why,  if  you  lose  your  way,  we  shall  he  ell  in 
the  dark.' 

'  I  think  we  should  turn  to  the  left,'  said  the  foot- 


*To  the  left  I'  answered  the  other;  *No,  no;  Fm 
prettv  sure  we  should  turn  to  the  richt' 

*  Yon  ha^  better  make  some  inquiry,'  said  I. 
*Mafifif*  cried  Madame  DuraJ,  'we're  in  e  fine 

hole  here ;  they  neither  of  them  know  no  more  than 
the  post.    However,  111  tell  my  lady  as  sure  as  youVe 
born,  so  you'd  better  find  the  wav.' 
'  Let's  ti^  this  road,'  said  the  footman. 

*  No,'  said  the  coachman,  '  that's  the  road  to  Gae- 
terburv  ;  we  had  best  go  straight  on.' 

'Why,  that's  the  direct  Liondon  road,'  returned 
the  footman,  '  and  will  lead  us  twenty  miles  about.' 

'  PardU^  cried  Madame  Duval ;  *  why,  they  wont 
go  one  way  nor  t'other ;  and,  now  we^  come  all 
this  jaunt  for  nothing,  I  suppose  we  shan't  get  home 
to  night.' 

'  Let's  go  back  to  the  puhUc^house,*  said  the  foot- 
man, '  and  ackfor  a  guide.' 
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*  No,  no,'  said  the  other ;  '  if  we  stav  hero  a  few 
minuted,  soincbody  or  other  will  TtKM  \y ;  and  the 
honet  are  almost  knocked  up  already.' 

'Well,  I  pnitcKt,'  cried  Madame  Duval, '  I'd  give  a 

fninea  to  see  theiu  M)tfl  horse-whipped.     As  nure  ai 
'm  iJivc  theVre  druuk.      Ten   to  one  but   they'll 
overturn  un  next' 


And  tlicn  he  haittilr  came  into  the  chariut,  and 
seated  liini.sclf  next  to  uio.  I  would  fain  have  disen* 
^ni^^'d  niVM-lf  fixini  hiin,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
'  Deny  nie  nut,  most  channin^  of  women,'  cried  he-~ 
*  deny  me  n»»t  tliis  only  moment  lent  me  to  pour 
forth  my  wul  into  vour  ;»entlc  ear.*,  to  tell  vou  how 
much  1  liutfcr  from  your  ab:<ence,  how  mucli  1  dread 


After  much  debating  they  at  length  agreed  to  go    your  di-]ileiu4ure,  and  how  cruelly  I  am  utfected  bj 

I  till  we  came  to  N>me  inn,  or  met  with  a  paKi«cngvr  i  your  coltlucx.^ !' 
who  could  direct  uii.     We  noon  arrived  at  a  small 
farm-house,  and    the    footman    alighted   and   went 
into  it. 


In  a  few  minutes  he  retunted,  and  told  um  wc  might 
proceed,  for  that  he  had  pn>cured  a  direction.  '  But,* 
added  he,  *  it  seem.t  there  arc  nome  thieves  hereaboutM, 


*  Oh,  jiir,  this  in  no  time  for  8uch  language;  pray, 
leave  me  ;  pn»y,  go  to  the  relief  of  Matlamc  Duval ;  I 
cannot  bear  that  ^he  bhould  be  treated  with  such  in- 
dignitv.' 

*  And  will  you — can  you  command  my  absence  1 
When  may  I  ypeak  to  you,   if  not  now  I — ibics  tho 


and  so  the  best  way  will  lie  for  you  to  leave  your  .  captain  sutler  me  to  breathe  a  moment  out  of  his  sight  1 
watches  and  purses  with  the  farmer,  whom  I  know  very  |  — and  are  not  a  thousand  imi>ertincnt  people  for  ever 
well,  and  who  is  an  honc»t  man,  and  a  tenant  of  my    at  your  elbow !' 


lady's.' 

•Thieves !'  cried  Madame  Duval,  looking  aghast ; 
'the  Lord  help  us!  I've  no  doubt  but  we  shall  be  all 
murdered  !' 

The  fanner  came  to  us,  and  we  gave  him  all  we 
were  worth,  and  the  servantN  followed  our  example. 
We  then  pruct-cdtd,  and  Madame  DuvaKs  anger  so 
entirely  Hulfsided,  thut,  in  the  mildest  manner  imagin- 
able, she  intreate<l  them  to  make  haste,  and  promistMl 
to  tell  their  lady  how  diligent  and  obliging  thev  had 
been.  She  ]«r{K.'tuiilly  t>topi>cd  them  to  ask  if  they 
i^prehendetl  any  duii;!iT,  and  was  at  length  so  much 
overpowered  hv  her  fearH,  that  she  made  the  fmitman 
iaateu  hin  lionH.'  to  the  l>a4*k  of  the  carriage,  and  then 
eome  and  seat  him-^olf  within  it.  My  endeavours  to 
encourage  her  wen;  fruitle^M  ;  she  sat  in  the  middle, 
held  the  man  by  the  arm,  and  protested  that  if  he  di<l 
but  lave  her  life,  she  would  make  his  fortune.  Her 
imeaainess  gave  uu-  mueii  concern,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  I   forbore  to  acquaint  her  that 


*  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  mu>t  change  your  style, 
or  1  will  not  hear  you.  The  im]>ertinent  jieople  you 
mean  are  among  my  best  friends,  and  you  would  not, 
if  you  really  wished  me  well,  t<[>cak  of  them  so  disre* 
Bj)ecl  fully.' 

'  Wish  you  well  !  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  point  but  out 
to  mc  how  in  what  manner  1  may  convince  you  of 
the  fer*'our  <»f  my  passion — tell  me  but  what  senices 
you  will  accept  frum  me,  nisd  you  shall  find  my  life, 
mv  fortune,  mv  wlmle  s<iul  at  vour  devotion.' 

*  I  want  nothing,  sir,  that  y«iu  can  offer.  1  beg  you 
not  to  talk  to  mc  sn— si»  strangely.  I'ray,  leave  me; 
and  pray,  as-sure  youpielf  yi>u  uinnot  take  any  method 
so  successless  to  show  any  reganl  for  me  as  entering 
into  schemes  so  frightful  to  Madame  Duval,  and  ao 
disagreeable  t<»  myself.' 

*  The  srlieme  was  tiic  captain's  ;  1  even  o]»powd  it ; 
thi'Ugh  I  own  1  coulil  not  refu-e  myself  the  so  long 
wislicd-f«ir  li.iin»ine''s  of  "iiieaking  to  you  once  more 
witlmut  ?o  nianv  nf-vojir  frieniK  to  watch  mc.     And 


abe  waji  imposetl   upon ;  but  the  mutual  fear  of  the  '  I   had  flatternl  myself  that  the  note  I   charge<]  the 


captain's  resentment  to  me,  and  of  her  own  to  him, 
neither  of  which  W4>ulil  have  any  mo<leration,  deterred 
me.  As  to  the  ftM.tman,  he  was  evidently  in  torture 
firom  rei^training  liis  laugliter,  and  I  observed  that  he 
waa  frequently  obliged  to  make  most  horrid  grimaces 
l^m  pretended  fear,  in  order  to  conceal  his  rinibi- 
litT. 

Veiy  soon  after,  *  The  robbers  are  coming !'  cried  the 
coachman. 

The  fuotman  opened  the  door,  and  jumped  out  of 
the  chariot. 

Madame  Duval  gave  a  loud  scream. 

1  could  no  longer  preserve  my  silence.  'For  heaven's 
■ake,  my  dear  nuulam,'  said  I,  *  don't  be  alarmed  ; 
jou  are  in  no  ilunger  ;  you  are  quite  safe  ;  thei-e  is 
nothing  but 


Here  the  chari(>t  was  stopped  by  two  men  in  masks, 
who  at  each  hide  put  in  their  hands,  as  if  for  our 
purses,  ^[al]ame  Duval  sunk  t«)  the  bottom  uf  the 
chariot,  and  iniplored  their  nier<:y.  I  shrieked  in- 
Toluntarily,  although  prt-partHl  for  the  attack  :  one  of  i  came  up  to  the  chariot  door,  and  in  a  voice  almost 
them  held  me  fast,  while  the  ttther  tore  poor  Mailamc  \  stifled  with  lau^diter,  said,  *  I've  done  for  her!  The  old 


footman  to  give  you  would  have  prevented  the  alarm 
you  have  n'reive«l.' 

'  Well,  sir.  you  have  now,  1  hopi*,  said  enough  ;  and 
if  you  will  not  •jo  yoursell  to  seek  for  Madame  Duval, 
at  lea.ot  sutl'iT  me  to  inquire  what  is  become  of  her.' 

'  Anil  when  may  I  speak  t(»  you  again  V 

*  No  matter  when  ;  I  tlon'i  know  ;  |>erhap8         * 

*  Perhaps  mIkiI.  my  an;:il  V 

*  Perhaps  ne\er,  sir,  if  vi'U  torment  me  thus.' 

*  Never!  Mh,  Mi^s  Anville,  h<»w  cruel,  how  ]tiercing 
to  mv  soul  i«  that  icv  word!  Indeed  1  cannot  endure 
such  displeasure.' 

*  Then,  sir,  you  nmst  not  provoke  it.  Pray,  leave 
me  din-trtly.' 

*  I  will,  madam  ;  but  bt  mc  at  least  make  a  merit 
of  my  oK-dientv  uliow  nie  to  hope  that  you  will  in 
futun*  ho  less  averse  to  truiting  yourself  for  a  few 
moments  alune  with  me.* 

I  was  suqiriseii  at  the  freedom  of  this  request;  but 
while  I  hesitated  how  to  answer  it,  the  other  mask 


Duval  out  of  the  carriage,  in  s]'ite  of  her  cries,  threats, 
and  resistance. 

I  was  really  frightenetl,  and  trembled  exceedinj:ly. 
'My  angel  !'  cried  the  man  wh<i  held  me,  *you  cannot 
eurelv  be  alarmed.     l>o  vou  not  know  me(     I  shall 

mm 

bold  mvself  in  eternal  abhorrence  if  I  have  really 

m  m 

terrified  you.' 

•  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  have,'  cried  I  ;  *  but,  for 
beaven's  sake,  where  is  Madame  Duval  1 — why  is  she 
loroed  away  t' 

'  She  is  perfectly  safe  ;  the  oa]>tain  has  her  in 
charge ;  but  suffer  me  now,  my  ailored  Miss  Anville, 
to  take  the  only  opportunity  that  is  allowed  me  to 
i|>eak  upon  another,  a  much  dearer,  much  sweeter 

ilg' 


buck  is  safe;  hut  we  must  sheer  off  directly,  or  we 
shall  1>e  all  a-^'rouml.' 

Sir  Clement  instantly  left  me,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  off.  The  captain  having  given  some  direc- 
tions to  his  servant",  followed  him. 

I  was  \n,t\\  uneasy  and  impatient  to  know  the  fata 
of  Mmlanie  Duval,  and  immediately  got  out  of  the 
chariot  to  s<-ek  her.  I  desired  the  frNitman  to  Hhow 
me  which  way  she  wiis  gone  ;  he  pointed  with  hit 
lin<;er,  by  way  of  answer,  and  I  saw  that  he  ilared  not 
trust  his  voice  to  make  any  other.     I  walkc«l  on  at  a 

m 

ver^'  quick  pace,  and  s>)on,  to  niy  gn^at  consternation, 
yicrceived  the  jKior  laily  seate<l  u]iright  in  a  ditch.  I 
flew  to  her,  with  unfeigned  concern  at  her  situation. 
She  was  eubbing,  nay,  almost  roaring,  and  in  tlie  ut- 
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m<Mt  a^ny  of  rage  and  terror.  As  soon  m  nbe  mw 
me,  Bhe  redoubled  her  cries,  bat  ber  voice  was  so 
broken,  I  could  not  undenitand  a  word  she  said.  I 
was  BO  much  shocked,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
forbore  exclaiming  against  the  cruelty  of  the  captain 
for  thus  wantonly  ill-treating  her,  and  I  could  not 
forgire  myself  for  having  passirely  suflered  the  de- 
ception. I  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  comfort 
her,  asraring  her  of  our  present  safety,  and  begging 
lier  to  rise  and  return  to  the  chariot. 

Almost  bursting  with  paiwion,  she  pointed  to  her 
feet,  and  with  frightful  violence  she  actually  beat  the 
ground  with  her  hands. 

I  then  saw  that  her  feet  were  tied  together  with  a 
ftrong  rope,  which  was  fastened  to  the  upper  branch 
of  a  tree,  even  with  a  hedge  which  ran  along  the 
ditch  where  she  sat.  I  endeavoured  to  untie  the 
knot,  but  soon  found  it  was  infinitely  beyond  my 
strength.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
footman  ;  but  being  very  unwilling  to  aidd  to  his 
mirth  by  the  sight  of  Madame  Duval's  situation,  I 
desirad  him  to  lend  me  a  knife.  I  returned  with  it, 
and  cut  the  rope.  Iler  feet  were  soon  disentangled, 
and  then,  though  with  great  difficulty,  I  assisted  her 
to  rise.  But  what  was  my  astonishment  when,  the 
moment  she  was  up,  she  hit  me  a  violent  slap  on  the 
faoe!  I  retreated  from  her  with  precipitation  and 
dread,  and  she  then  loaded  me  with  reproaches  which, 
though  almost  unintelligible,  convinced  me  that  she 
imagined  I  had  voluntarily  deserted  her;  but  she 
Memed  not  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she 
had  not  been  Attacked  by  real  robbers. 

I  was  so  much  surpriMe<l  and  confounded  at  the 
blow,  that  for  some  time  I  suffered  her  to  rave  without 
making  any  answer ;  but  her  extreme  agitation  and 
real  suffering  soon  dispelled  my  anger,  which  all  turned 
into  compassion.  I  then  told  her  that  I  had  been 
forcibly  detained  from  following  her,  and  assured  her 
of  my  real  sorrow  at  her  ill-usage. 

She  began  to  be  somewhat  appeased,  and  I  again 
intreated  her  to  return  to  the  carriage,  or  give  me 
leave  to  order  that  it  should  draw  up  to  the  place 
where  we  stood.  She  made  no  answer,  till  I  told  her 
that  the  longer  we  remained  still,  the  greater  would 
be  the  danger  of  our  ride  home.  Struck  with  this 
hint,  she  suddenly,  and  with  hasty  steps,  moved 
forward. 

Her  dress  was  in  such  disorder  that  I  was  quite 
lony  to  have  her  figure  exposed  to  the  servants,  who 
all  of  them,  in  imitation  oi  their  master,  hold  her  in 
derision  ;  however,  the  disgrace  was  unavoidable. 

The  ditch,  happily,  was  almost  dry,  or  she  must 
have  suflTered  still  more  seriously;  yet  so  forlorn, 
ao  miserable  a  figure,  I  never  before  saw.  Her  head- 
dress had  fallen  off;  her  linen  wan  torn  ;  her  negligee 
bad  not  a  pin  left  in  it ;  her  petticoats  she  was  obliged 
to  hold  on ;  and  her  shoes  were  perpetually  slipping 
off.  She  was  covered  with  dirt,  weeds,  and  filth,  and 
her  face  was  really  horrible,  for  the  pomatum  and 
powder  from  her  head,  and  the  dust  from  the  road, 
were  quite  pasted  on  her  skin  by  her  tears,  which, 
with  her  rouge,  made  so  frightful  a  mixture  that  she 
hardly  look^  human. 

The  servants  were  ready  to  die  with  laughter  the 
moment  they  saw  her ;  but  not  all  my  remonstrances 
could  prevail  on  her  to  get  into  the  carriage  till 
she  haa  most  vehemently  reproached  them  both  for 
not  rwcuing  her.  The  footman,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  as  if  fearful  of  again  trusting  himself  to  look 
at  her,  protested  that  the  robbers  avowed  they  would 
shoot  him  if  he  moved  an  inch,  and  that  one  of  them 
had  stayed  to  watch  the  chariot,  while  the  other 
carried  her  off ;  adding,  that  the  reason  of  their  be- 
having so  barbarously,  was  to  revenge  our  having 
secured  our  purses.  Notwithstanding  her  anger,  she  | 
gave  immediate  credit  to  what  1m  said,  and  raally  | 


imagined  that  her  want  of  money  had  irritated  tlie 
pretended  robbers  to  treat  her  with  such  cmelty.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  on  my  gnatd, 
not  to  betray  the  imposition,  whidi  could  now  answer 
no  other  purpose  than  occasioning  an  irrepaimkle 
breach  between  her  and  the  captain. 

Just  as  we  were  seated  in  the  chariot,  she  discovered 
the  loss  which  her  head  had  sustained,  and  called  oat, 
*  My  God !  what  is  become  of  my  hair  t  Why,  the 
villain  has  stole  all  my  curls  !' 

She  then  ordered  the  man  to  ran  and  see  if  he  conld 
find  any  of  them  in  the  ditch.  He  went,  and  pre- 
sently returning,  produced  a  great  quantity  of  hair  in 
such  a  nasty  condition,  that  I  was  amaaed  she  would 
take  it ;  and  the  man,  as  he  delivered  it  to  her,  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  his  countenance ;  which  she  no 
sooner  observed,  than  all  her  stormy  passions  were 
again  raised.  She  flung  the  battered  curls  in  his  face, 
saying,  *  Sirrah,  what  do  you  grin  for  t  I  wish  yoa*d 
been  served  so  yourself,  and  you  wouldn't  have  found 
it  no  such  joke  ;  you  are  the  impudentest  fellow  ever 
I  see,  and  if  I  find  you  dare  grin  at  me  any  more,  I 
shall  make  no  ceremony  of  boxing  your  ears.' 

Satisfied  with  the  threat,  the  man  hastily 
and  we  drove  on. 


{Miu  Bumey  explains  to  King  George  Til.  the 
itcmoeM  attending  the  oompodtion  of  *  ^tWuia.'J 

The  king  went  up  to  the  table,  and  looked  at  a  hook 
of  prints,  from  Claude  liorraine,  which  had  been 
brought  down  for  Miss  Dewes;  but  Mm  Delany,  by 
mistake,  told  him  they  were  for  me.  He  tamed  over 
a  leaf  or  two,  and  then  said — 

*  Pray,  does  Miss  Bumey  draw  toof 
The  too  was  pronounced  veiy  civilly. 

*  I  believe  not,  sir,'  answered  Mrs  Delany ;  *  at  least 
she  does  not  tell.' 

'  Oh,'  cried  he,  laughing,  *  that's  nothing ;  she  is 
not  apt  to  tell ;  she  never  does  tell,  vou  know.  Her 
father  told  me  that  himself.  He  tofd  me  the  whole 
histoiy  of  her  **  Evelina."  And  1  shall  never  fbiget 
his  face  when  he  spoke  of  his  feelings  at  first  taking 
up  the  book ;  he  looked  quite  frightened,  just  as  if  he 
was  doing  it  that  moment.  I  never  can  foiget  his 
face  while  I  live.' 

Then  coming  up  close  to  me,  he  said,  *  But  what  I 
whatl  how  was  itr 

'  Sir,'  cried  I,  not  well  understanding  Mm. 

'  How  came  you — ^how  happened  it — what    whatf 

'  I — I  only  wrote,  sir,  for  my  own  amusement — onlj 
in  some  odd  idle  hours.' 

*Bat  your  publishing — ^yoor  printing — ^hiow  was 
that!' 

*  That  was  only,  sir — only  because * 

I  hesitated  most  abominably,  not  knowing  how  to 
tell  him  a  long  story,  and  growing  terriblv  oonfussd 
at  these  questions ;  besides,  to  say  the  trath,  his  own 
*what!  whatl*  so  reminded  me  of  those  vile  Pkoba- 
tionaiy  Odes,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  flatter,  I 
was  really  hardly  able  to  keep  my  coantenanoe. 

The  wAo//  was  then  repeated,  with  so  eanest  a  look, 
that,  forced  to  say  something,  I  stammeringly  an* 
swered,  *  I  thought,  sir,  it  would  look  very  well  in 
print.' 

I  do  really  flatter  myself  this  is  the  silliest  speedi 
I  ever  made.  I  am  quite  provoked  with  myself  for 
it;  but  a  fear  of  laughing  made  me  eager  to  otter 
anything,  and  by  no  means  oonsdoos,  till  I  had 
spoken,  of  what  I  was  sarins. 

He  laughed  very  heartily  himself — ^well  he  might — 
and  walked  away  to  enjoy  it,  crying  out,  '  Vciy  fiur 
indeed ;  that's  being  very  fair  and  honesk' 

Then  returning  to  me  again,  he  said,  'Hot  year 
fathex^how  eame  you  not  to  show  him  what  jo« 
wrote  f 
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*  I  WM  too  much  Mhamed  of  it,  sir,  serioiulj.' 
Literal  truth  that,  I  am  sure. 

*  And  how  did  he  find  it  out  1* 

*  1  don't  know  nijaelf,  lir.     He  nerer  would  tell 


Literal  truth  again,  mj  dear  father,  as  jou  can 
ftmifjr. 

*  But  how  did  jou  get  it  printed  1* 

*  I  tent  it,  sir,  to  a  bookiteller  luj  father  nerer  em- 
plojed,  and  that  I  nerer  had  iteen  nijself,  Mr  Lowndes, 
in  full  hope  that  bj  that  means  he  nerer  would  hear 
of  it.' 

'  But  how  couli  JOU  inanaj^  that  f 

*  Bj  means  of  a  brother,  »ir.' 

'  O,  you  confided  in  a  brother  then  !* 

'  Ye«,  sir — that  is,  for  the  publication.' 

'  What  entertainment  jou   must  hare   had  from 

haaring  people*ii  conjectures  before  jou  were  known! 

Do  JOU  remember  an  j  of  them  I' 

*  Yes,  sir,  manj.' 
•And  what r 

*  I  heard  that  Mr  Baretti  laid  a  wager  it  was  written 
by  a  man ;  for  no  wuimui,  he  said,  could  have  kept 
hlar  own  counsel.' 

This  diverted  him  extremelj. 

'  But  how  was  it,'  he  continued,  '  jou  thought  most 
likelj  for  jour  father  to  dis<:oTer  jou  t' 

'  Sometimeai,  sir,  I  have  suppoited  I  must  hare  dropt 
■ome  of  the  manuHcript ;  sometiuien,  that  one  of  mj 
Mten  betraje«i  me.' 

*  O,  jour  sister !  what!  not  jour  brother !' 

*  No,  sir,  he  could  not,  for * 

I  was  going  on,  but  he  laughed  so  much  I  could  not 
1m  heard,  exclaiming,  *  Vivstlj  well !  I  see  jou  are  of 
Mr  Baretti's  miii<l,  and  think  jour  brother  could  keep 
jour  secret  and  not  jour  Hitter.  Well,  but,'  cried  he, 
nresently.  *  how  was  it  fintt  known  to  jou  jou  were 
betrajed  !' 

*  Bj  a  letter,  sir,  from  another  sister.  I  was  Tcry 
ill,  and  in  the  countrj  ;  and  she  wrote  me  word  that 
mj  father  had  taken  up  a  review,  in  which  the  book 
vas  mentioned,  and  had  put  his  finger  upon  its  name, 
md  said,  "  Ontrive  to  get  that  book  for  me."' 

'  And  when  he  got  it,'  cried  the  king,  *  he  told  me 
ht  was  afmid  of  looking  at  it,  and  never  can  I  forget 
his  face  when  he  mentioned  his  first  opening  it.  But 
JOU  have  not  kept  jour  pen  unemplojed  all  this 
time!' 

*  Indeed  I  have,  sir.' 
•Butwhjl' 

'  I — I  believe  I  have  exhausted  mjsclf,  sir.' 
He  laughed  aloud  at  thii«,  and  went  and  told  it  to 
Ifrs  Delauj,  civillj  treating  a  plain  fact  as  a  mere 

Then  returning  to  me  again,  he  said  more  seriouslj, 
'But  JOU  have  not  determined  against  writing  anj 
aor«r 

*  N-o,  sir.' 

'  You  have  made  no  vow — no  real  resolution  of  that 
•ortr 

*  No,  sir.' 

*  You  onlj  wait  for  inclination  I' 

How  admirablj  Mr  Cambridge's  speech  might  have 
come  in  here. 

*  No,  sir.' 

A  verj  civil  little  bow  spoke  him  pleased  with  this 
answer,  and  he  went  again  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  he  chieflj  stood,  and,  addresAing  us  in  general, 
talked  upon  the  different  motives  of  writing,  conclud- 
ing with,  '  1  believe  there  is  no  constraint  to  be  put 
Bpon  real  genius;  nothing  but  inclination  can  set  it 
to  work.  Miss  Bumej,  however,  knows  best.'  And 
then  hastilj  returning  to  me,  he  cried,  *  What  1 
vhatf 

*  No,  sir,  I — I — believe  not,  certainlj,*  quoth  I  verj 
Mrkwi^j,  for  1  mniiid  taking  a  Tioknt  oompUmeut 


onlj  as  mv  due ;  but  I  knew  not  how  to  put  him  off 
as  I  would  another  person. 

Sarah  Harbikt  Buricet,  half-sister  to  Madame 
D'Arblaj,  is  authoress  of  several  novels,  GetalJinet 
Fauconherg^  Coiuttty  Neighbourg^  &c.  Tliis  ladj  has 
copied  the  stjle  of  her  relative,  but  has  not  her  raci- 
ness  of  humour,  or  power  of  paiuting  the  varietiea 
of  the  human  tpeciea. 

WILLIAM  BECK70RD. 

In  1784  there  apiicared,  orininaUy  in  French^  the 
rich  oriental  storj  entitled  Vathek :  an  Arabian  Tale, 
An  English  e<liti<>ii  (somewhat  chastened  in  ita 
colouring)  was  afterwards  issued  bj  the  author,  and 
has  passed  through  manj  cilitions.  Byron  praiaes 
the  work  for  its  correctness  of  costume,  beaut  j  of  de- 
scription, and  i)owur  of  imagination.  *  As  an  Eastern 
tale,'  he  says.  *even  liassclas  must  bow  before 
it:  his  Hap])y  Vallev  will  not  boar  a  comparison 
with  the  Hall  of  Eblis.'  It  would  be  difficult  to 
institute  a  comparison  l)etween  scenes  so  very  dis- 
similar— almost  as  different  as  the  garden  of  Eden 
from  Pandemonium ;  but  *  Vathek*  seems  to  hare 
powerfully  impressed  the  jtmthful  fancy  of  Byron. 
It  contains  some  minute  Eastern  painting  and  clia- 
racters  (a  (]iiU)ur  licing  of  the  nuniber),  uniting 
energy  and  fire  with  voluptuousness,  8Ut>h  as  Bjron 
loved  to  draw.  The  Caliph  Vathek,  who  had  *  sul- 
lied himself  with  a  thouicind  crimes,'  like  the  Cor- 
sair, is  a  magnificent  ('hilde  Ilan)ld,  and  may  hare 
8U(rgested  the  character. 

William  Hkckford,  the  author  of  this  remark- 
able work,  still  lives.  He  has  had  as  great  a  passion 
for  building  towers  as  the  caliph  himself,  and  both 
his  fortune  and  his  genius  have  something  of  oriental 
splendour  alxiut  them.  His  father.  Alderman  Beck- 
f(i)rd  of  Font  hill,  was  leader  of  the  city  of  Ijondon 
opposition  in  the  stormy  times  of  Wilkes,  Chatham, 
an<l  the  American  discontents.  He  is  celebrated  for 
having  l>eariled  King  George  III.  on  his  throne  on 
the  cxT;u(ion  of  ])reMenting  a  ))etiti(m  and  remon- 
strance to  his  majesry  while  holding  the  office  d 
lord-mav«)r  of  the  citv.  Shortly  after  this  memoip- 
able  exploit  Mr  Beckford  die<l*  (.June  21st,  17701 
and  the  city  voted  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  Guild- 
halU  and  onlered  that  the  speech  he  had  delivered 
to  the  king  should  be  engraved  on  the  pedestal  t 
His  only  son  an<l  heir,  the  author  of  *  Vathek,'  was 
then  a  boy,  distinguished  by  the  favtmr  and  affection 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Fonthill,  to  a  valuable  West  Indian  property,  and 
a  fortune,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  jCU)0,()00  per  an- 
num. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  puhlishtnl  Biogra' 
phictU  Memoirs  of  Extrnurdinary  Painters^  a  work 
satirising  some  English  artists  under  feigned  names. 
In  1780  he  mode  a  tour  to  the  continent,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  letters,  picturesque 
and  poetical,  sinire  published  under  the  title  of  Itahf^ 
with  Sketcfw*  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  high-bred 
ease,  voluptuousness,  and  classic  taste  of  some  of 
these  descriptioiiH  and  iKTsonal  adventures,  have  a 
striking  and  unique  effect.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Mr  Bifckford  sat  for  the  borough  of  Hindon  in 
several  ])arliaments.  He  aftfrwards  went  to  Por- 
tugal, and  purchasing  an  estate  at  Cintra — that 
'glorious  E<]en'  of  the  south — he  built  himself  a 
palace  for  a  residence. 

There  thou,  too,  Vathek  I  England's  wealthiest  son. 
Once  formed  thy  paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  haih 
done, 
Maak  Peace  voluptuous  luxes  was  erer  woat  to  shon. 
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IDttcripdon  of  the  Cdljph  Vaihek  and  hit  Magnificent 

PvUaou.'] 

Vathek,  ninth  caliph  of  the  r»oe  of  the  Abamides, 
W  the  son  of  MotMsem,  and  the  grandson  of  Haroun 
al  Rawchid.  From  an  early  accemion  to  the  throne, 
and  the  talents  he  poMensed  to  adorn  it,  his  subjectn 
were  induced  to  expect  that  hiit  reign  would  be  lung 
and  happy.  His  figure  was  pleasing  and  inigeatic  ; 
bat  when  he  was  angrj,  one  of  his  eves  became  so 
terrible  that  no  person  could  bear  to  behold  it ;  and 
the  wretdi  upon  whom  it  was  fixed  inrttAntly  fell  back- 
ward, and  sometimes  expired.  For  fear,  however,  of 
depopulating  his  dominions,  and  making  his  palace 
deeolate,  he  but  rarely  gave  way  to  his  anpr. 

Being  much  addicted  to  women,  and  the  pleanures 
of  the  cable,  he  sought  by  his  atTability  to  procure 
agreeable  companions ;  and  he  succeeded  the  better 
as  his  generosity  was  unbounded  and  hid  indulgences 
unrestrained ;  for  he  did  mot  think,  with  the  calinh 
Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz,  that  St  wiih  neceMsary  to  make 
a  bell  of  this  world  to  enjoy  panulixe  in  the  next. 

He  surpassed  in  magnificence  all  hiit  prtilec'cssors. 
The  palace  of  Alkoremi,  which  his  father,  Motassem, 
had  erected  on  the  hill  of  Pied  Horses,  and  which 
commanded  the  whole  city  of  Samarah,  whm  in  his 
ideft  far  too  scanty ;  he  added,  therefore,  five  wings, 
or  rather  other  palaces,  which  he  de!<tined  for  the  par- 
ticular gratification  of  each  of  the  sen}«es.  In  the 
fizft  of  these  were  tables  continually  covered  with 
the  mottt  exquittite  dainties,  which  were  Hupplied  both 
bj  night  and  by  day,  according  to  their  constant 
consumption  ;  wifiilst  the  ino!«t  delicious  winen,  and 
the  chuice»t  cordiuli*,  fluwcil  forth  from  a  hundred 
fonntain.4  that  were  never  exhausted.  This  palace 
was  called  The  Etemnl,  or  IJnsutiating  Ranquet. 
The  second  was  xtyled  The  Temple  of  Melody,  or 
The  Nectar  of  the  Soul.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  mo^t 
ikilful  musicians  and  admired  poets  of  the  time,  who 
not  only  displaye<l  their  talents  within,  but,  diHi>ers- 
ing  in  bands  without,  canted  every  surrounding  scene 
to  reyerberate  their  son;;**,  which  were  continually 
Taried  in  the  most  deli^'htful  succession. 

The  palace  named  The  Delight  of  the  Eyes,  or  The 
Support  of  Memory,  wa^  one  entire  enchantment. 
Rarities,  collected  from  every  comer  of  the  earth, 
were  there  found  in  such  profusi<m  as  to  dazzle  and 
confound,  but  for  the  order  in  which  they  were  ar- 
ranged. One  callery  exhibited  the  pictures  of  the 
eelebnUed  Mam,  and  statues  that  seemed  to  be  alive. 
Here  a  well  managed  perspective  attracted  the  sight ; 
there  the  magic  of  optics  agreeably  deceived  it ;  whiUt 
the  naturalist,  on  his  part,  exhibited  in  their  several 
rliiirn  the  various  giftx  that  Heaven  had  bestowed  on 
our  globe.  In  a  word,  Vathek  omitted  nothing  in  this 
palace  that  might  gratify  the  curioHity  of  those  who 
riMrted  to  it,  although  he  was  not  able  to  satisfy  his 
ovn,  for  of  all  men  he  was  the  most  curious. 

The  Palace  of  Perfumes,  which  was  termed  likewise 
The  Incentive  to  PleaHure,  conMi<4ted  of  various  halls, 
where  the  different  perfumes  which  the  earth  produces 
were  kept  peq>etuully  buniing  in  censers  of  gold. 
Flembeaux  and  aromatic  lamps  were  here  lighted  in 

2m  day.  But  the  too  powerful  effects  of  this  agree- 
le  delirium  might  be  alleviated  by  descending  into 
•n  immense  garden,  where  an  assemblage  of  every 
frigrant  flower  difliiscd  through  the  air  the  purest 
odonnu 

The  fifth  palace,  denominated  The  Retreat  of  Mirth, 
or  The  Dangerous,  was  freouented  by  troops  of  young 
fmalea,  beautiful  as  the  nouns,  and  not  lestt  seduc- 
ing, who  never  failed  to  receive  with  caresses  all  whom 
the  caliph  allowed  to  approach  them,  and  enjoy  a  few 
hours  01  their  company. 

Notwithstanding  the  sensuality  in  which  Vathek 
indolfed,  he  ezperieneed  no  abatement  in  the  love  of 


his  people,  who  thought  that  a  sovereign  giving  him- 
s«>lf  up  to  pleaMure  was  as  able  to  goveni  as  one  who 
declared  himself  an  enemy  to  it.  Hut  the  unquiet 
and  impetuouM  disposition  of  the  caliph  would  not 
allow  him  to  rest  there.  He  had  studied  so  much  for 
his  amusement  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fitther  as  to  ac- 
quire a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  though  not  a  sufll- 
ciency  to  satixfy  himself;  for  he  wished  to  know  every- 
thing, even  sciences  that  did  not  exist.  He  was  fond 
of  engaging  in  disputes  with  the  leanted,  but  did  not 
allow  them  to  push  their  opposition  with  warmth.  He 
stopped  with  presents  the  mouths  of  thiMe  whose 
mouths  could  be  stopped ;  whilst  others,  whom  hia 
liberality  was  unable  to  suUlue,  he  sent  to  prison  to 
cool  their  blood — a  remedy  that  often  succeeded. 

Vathek  discovered  also  a  predilection  for  theologi- 
cal controversy  ;  but  it  was  not  with  the  orthodox  that 
he  usually  held.  Hy  this  means  he  induced  the  xea- 
lots  to  oppose  him,  and  then  persecuted  them  in  re- 
turn ;  for  he  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  have  reason  on 
his  side. 

The  great  pro])het,  Mahomet,  whose  vicars  the 
caliphs  are,  beheld  with  indigiiation  from  his  abode  in 
the  seventh  heaven  the  irreligious  conduct  of  such  a 
vicegerent.  *■  Let  us  leave  him  to  himself,'  said  he  to 
the  genii,  who  are  always  reiwiy  to  receive  his  com- 
mands ;  *  let  us  see  to  what  lengths  his  fully  and  im- 
{)iety  will  carry  him  ;  if  he  run  into  excess,  we  shall 
mow  how  to  chastise  him.  Assi^t  him,  therefore,  to 
complete  the  tower,  which,  in  imitation  of  Nimrod, 
he  hath  begun  ;  not,  like  that  great  warrior,  to  escape 
being  dn>wned,  but  from  the  insolent  curiosity  of 
penetrating  the  secrets  of  Heaven  :  he  will  not  divine 
the  fate  that  awaits  him.* 

The  genii  ol>eyed  ;  and,  when  the  workmen  had 
raided  their  structure  a  cubit  in  the  day  time,  two 
cubits  more  were  added  in  the  night.  The  expedition 
with  which  the  fabric  aro«e  was  not  a  little  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  Vathek :  he  fancied  that  even  insen- 
sible matter  showed  a  forwardness  to  subserve  his  de- 
signs, not  considering  that  the  successes  of  the  foolish 
and  wicked  form  the  first  rod  of  their  chastisement. 

His  pride  arrived  at  its  height  when,  having  as- 
cended for  the  first  time  the  fifteen  hundred  stairs  of 
his  tower,  he  cast  his  eyes  below,  and  beheld  men  not 
larger  than  pismires,  mountains  than  shells,  and  cities 
than  bee-hives.  The  idea  which  such  an  elevation 
inspired  of  his  own  grandeur  completely  bewildered 
him  ;  he  was  almost  ready  to  adore  himself,  till,  lift- 
ing his  eyes  upward,  he  saw  the  stars  as  high  above  him 
as  they  appeared  wlicn  he  stood  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  He  consoled  himself,  however,  for  this  intrud- 
ing and  unwelcome  perception  of  his  littleness,  with 
the  thought  of  l>eing  great  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  and 
flattered  himself  that  the  light  of  his  mind  would  ex- 
tend l)eyon(l  the  reach  of  his  sight,  and  extort  from 
the  stars  the  decrees  of  his  destiny. 

After  some  horrible  sacrifices,  related  with  great 
power,  Carathis  reads  from  a  roll  of  parchment  an 
injunction  tliat  Vathek  should  depart  from  his 
paJace  surrounded  by  all  the  pageants  of  majesty, 
and  set  forward  on  his  way  to  Istakar.  '  There,' 
added  the  writing  of  the  mysterious  Giaour,  *I 
await  thy  coming :  that  is  the  region  of  wonders : 
there  slialt  thou  receive  the  diadem  of  Gian  Ben 
Gian,  the  talismans  uf  Suliman,  and  the  treasures 
of  the  prc-adamite  sultans :  there  shalt  thun  be 
solaced  with  all  kinds  of  delight.  But  beware  how 
thou  enterest  any  dwelling  on  thy  route,  or  thou 
shalt  feel  the  eflfects  of  my  anger.*  Tlie  degenerate 
commander  of  the  true  believers  sets  off  on  his 
journey  with  much  pomp.  Carathis  remains,  but 
gives  the  caliph  a  series  of  tablets,  fraught  with 
supernatural  qualities,  which  he  is  to  consult  on  all 
emergencies.  Vathek,  to  conciliate  the  spirits  of  the 
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plAfOe.'  WliiLit  he  wan  uttering  thene  word%  he 
touched  the  enamelled  lock  with  his  key,  aud  the 
lioon  at  once  flew  uf»en  with  a  noiiie  !«till  louder  than 
the  thunder  of  the  dog  diiv;*,  and  at)  suddenly  recoiled 
the  moment  they  had  entered. 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  beheld  each  other  with 
amaxement  at  linding  theini«elvPM  in  a  place  which, 
though  roofed  with  a  raulted  coiling,  was  so  spacious 
and  loflj  that  at  first  they  took  it  for  an  immeasur- 
able plain.  But  their  eyes  at  length  growing  familiar 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  objects,  they  ex- 
tended their  Tiew  to  those  at  a  distance,  and  disco- 
Tere<l  rows  of  columns  and  arcades  which  gradually 
diminished  till  they  terminated  in  a  point  radiant  as 
the  suu  when  he  darts  his  last  beams  athwart  the 
ocean.  The  parement,  strewed  over  with  gold  dust 
and  saffron,  exhaled  so  subtle  an  odour  as  almost 
oyerpowered  them.  Tliey,  however,  went  on,  and 
obaerred  an  infinity  of  ceuners,  in  which  ambergris 
ajid  the  wood  of  aloes  were  continually  bunting.  Be- 
tween the  several  columns  were  placed  tables,  each 
q>read  with  a  profusion  of  viands,  and  wines  of  every 
■pedes  iparkline  in  r&svn  of  crystal.  A  thnmg  of 
ceDii  and  other  fantastic  spirits  of  either  sex  danced 
luciviously  at  the  sound  of  mu.sic  which  issued  from 
beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  this  immense  hall  a  vast  multitude 
WM  incessantly  passing,  who  severally  kept  their  right 
hands  on  their  heart!*,  without  once  regarding  any- 
thing around  them.  They  had  all  the  livid  paleness 
of  death.  Their  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets,  re- 
•onbled  those  phosphoric  meteors  that  ellmmer  by 
night  in  places  of  intennent.  Some  stalked  slowly 
on,  absorbed  in  profound  reverie ;  some,  shrieking  with 
agony,  ran  furiously  about  like  tigers  wounded  with 
poisoned  arrows ;  whilst  others,  grinding  their  teeth 
in  rage,  foamed  along  more  frantic  than  the  wildest 
maniac.  They  all  avoided  each  other;  and  though 
nuTOunded  by  a  multitude  that  no  one  could  number, 
each  wandered  at  random,  unheedful  of  the  rest,  as  if 
alone  on  a  desert  where  no  fiK)t  hud  trodden. 

Vathek  and  Nouronihar,  frozen  with  terror  at  a 
nght  so  baleful,  demanded  of  the  Giaour  what  these 
appearances  might  mean,  and  why  these  ambulating 
spectres  never  withdrew  their  hands  from  tlieir  hearts  J 
•terplex  not  yourselves  with  so  much  at  onci','  replied 
be  bluntly,  *you  will  soon  be  acquainted  with  all; 
let  us  haste  and  pn'sent  you  to  Eblis.*  They  con- 
tinued their  way  thmugh  the  multitude,  but  not- 
withstanding their  confidence  at  fin>t,  they  were  not 
•ufficiently  composed  to  examine  with  attention  the 
Tarious  perspective  of  hull:*  and  of  galleries  that  opened 
on  the  right  hand  and  left,  which  were  all  illuminated 
by  torches  and  braziers,  whose  flames  rose  in  pyra- 
mids to  the  centre  of  the  vault.  At  length  they 
came  to  a  place  where  long  curtains,  brocailed  with 
crimson  and  gold,  fell  from  all  parts  in  solemn  coiifu- 
lion.  Here  the  choirs  and  dances  were  heard  no 
lonnr.    The  light  which  glimmered  came  from  afar. 

After  some  time  Vathek  aud  Nouronihar  jM^rccived 
a  gleam  brightening  thn^ugh  the  drapery,  and  entered 
ft  yast  tabernacle  hung  round  with  the  skins  of  leo- 
pards. An  infinity  of  elders,  with  streaming  beards, 
and  afrits  in  ct^mpletc  armour,  had  prostrated  them- 
•eWes  before  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  eminence,  on  the  top 
of  which,  upon  a  globe  of  fire,  sat  the  fonnidable  Kblis. 
His  person  was  that  of  a  young  man,  whose  noble  and 
regular  features  seemed  to  have  been  tariiished  by 
malignant  yapours.  In  his  large  eyes  api»eared  both 
pride  and  despair ;  his  flowing  hair  retained  some  re- 
wmblance  to  that  of  an  angel  of  light.  In  his  hand, 
which  thunder  had  blasted,  he  swayed  the  iron  sceptre 
that  causes  the  monster  Ouranbad,  the  afrits,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  abyss,  to  tremble.  At  his  presence 
the  heart  of  the  caliph  sunk  within  him,  and  he  fell 
prostiate  on  his  faco.     Nouronihar,  however,  though 


greatly  dismayed,  could  not  help  admiring  the  {>erson 
of  Kblis,  for  she  expected  to  have  seen  some  stu- 
pendous giant.  Kblis,  with  a  voice  more  mild  than 
might  be  imagined,  but  such  as  penetrated  the  soul 
and  filled  it  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  said — 
*  Creatures  of  clay,  I  receive  you  into  mine  empire ;  ye 
are  numbered  amongst  my  adorers ;  enjoy  whatever 
this  palace  afl'brds ;  the  treasures  of  the  pre-a<lamite 
sultans ;  their  fulminating  sabres ;  and  those  talis- 
mans that  compel  the  dives  to  open  the  subterranean 
expanses  of  the  mountain  of  Kaf,  which  communicate 
with  these.  There,  insatiable  as  your  curiosity  may 
be,  shall  you  find  sufllicient  objects  to  gratify  it.  You 
shall  i»os8ess  the  exclusive  privilege  of  entering  the 
fortresses  of  Aherman,  and  the  halls  of  Argenk,  where 
are  portrayed  all  creatures  endowed  with  intelligence, 
and  the  various  animals  that  inhabited  the  earth  prior 
to  the  creation  of  that  contemptible  being  whom  jre 
denominate  the  father  of  mankind.' 

Vathek  and  Nouronihar,  feeling  themselves  reviyed 
and  encouraged  by  this  harangue,  eagerly  said  to  the 
Giaour,  '  Bring  us  instantly  to  the  place  which  con- 
tains these  precious  talismans.'  '  Come,'  answered  this 
wicked  dive,  with  his  malignant  grin,  *  come  and  pos- 
sess all  that  my  sovereign  hath  promised,  and  more.' 
He  then  conducted  them  into  a  long  aisle  adjoining  the 
tabernacle,  i)reccding  them  with  hasty  steps,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  disciples  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  They 
reached  at  length  a  hall  of  great  extent,  and  coyered 
with  a  lof^y  dome,  around  which  appeared  fifty  por- 
tals of  bronze,  secured  with  as  many  fastenings  of  iron. 
A  funereal  gloom  prevailed  over  the  whole  scene.  Here, 
upon  two  beds  of  incomiptible  cedar,  lay  recumbent 
the  fleshiest  forms  of  the  pre-adamite  kings,  who  had 
been  monarchs  of  the  whole  earth.  They  still  possessed 
enough  of  life  to  be  conscious  of  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. 'I'heir  eyes  retained  a  melancholy  motion  ; 
they  regarded  one  another  with  looks  of  tne  deepest 
dejection,  each  holding  his  right  hand  motionless  on 
his  heart.  At  their  feet  were  inscribed  the  events  of 
their  several  reigns,  their  ])Ower,  their  pride,  and  their 
crimes ;  Soliman  Daki,  and  Soliman,  called  Gian  Ben 
(lian,  who,  after  having  chained  up  the  dives  in  the 
dark  <;avenis  of  Kaf,  became  so  preNumptuous  as  to 
doubt  of  the  Supreme  Power.  AH  these  maintained 
gient  state,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  emi- 
nence of  Sitliman  IWn  Daoud. 

This  king,  ho  rcnowne<l  for  his  wisdom,  was  on  the 
loftiest  eb'vatidii,  and  placed  immediately  under  the 
dome.  He  appeared  to  posseas  more  animation  than 
the  rest.  Though,  from  time  to  time,  he  laboured 
with  profound  sighs,  and,  like  his  companions,  kept 
his  right  hand  on  his  heart,  yet  his  countenance  was 
more  coinpo>ed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the 
sullen  roar  of  a  cataract,  visible  in  part  throush  one 
of  the  grated  portals.  This  was  the  only  sound  that 
intruded  on  the  silence  of  thene  doleful  mansions.  A 
range  of  brazen  vases  surrounded  the  elevation.  *  Re- 
move the  covers  from  these  cabalistic  depositories,' 
said  the  Giaour  to  Vathek,  *  and  avail  thyself  of  the 
talismans  which  will  break  asunder  all  these  i^atos  of 
bronze,  and  not  only  render  thee  master  of  the  trea- 
sures contained  within  them,  but  also  of  the  spirits  by 
which  they  are  guanlc*!.' 

The  caliph,  whom  this  ominous  preliminary  had 
entirely  di-^concorted,  approached  the  vases  with  fal- 
tering f<>otsteps,  aufl  was  rea<ly  to  sink  with  terror 
when  he  heard  the  groans  of  Soliman.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, a  voice  from  the  livi<l  lips  of  the  prophet  arti- 
culated these  words:  —  *  In  my  lifetime  I  filled  a 
magnificent  throne,  having,  on  my  right  hand,  twelve 
thousand  seats  of  gold,  where  the  patriarchs  and  the 
prophets  heard  my  diK'trines ;  on  my  left,  the  sages 
and  doctors,  upon  as  many  thrones  of  silver,  were  pre- 
sent at  all  my  decisions.  WhiNt  I  thus  administered 
justice  to  innumerable  multitudes,  the  birds  of  the 
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ur,  hoTcring  orer  nic,  nerved  as  a  canopj  againRt  the 
raji  of  the  sun.  Mj  i>eo]ile  flouriithed,  and  my  palace 
rone  to  the  cloudrt.  I  erected  a  temple  to  the  Mont 
High,  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  universe ;  but  I 
banel?  suffered  myself  to  be  seduced  bj  the  lore  of 
women,  and  a  curiosity  that  could  not  be  restrained 
by  sublunary  things.  I  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
Ahennan,  and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh ;  and  adored 
fire,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven.  I  forsook  the  holy  city, 
and  commanded  the  ccnii  to  rear  the  stupendous 
palace  of  Ntakar,  and  the  terrace  of  the  watch-towers, 
each  of  which  was  consecrated  to  a  star.  There  for  a 
while  I  enjoyed  myself  in  the  zenith  of  glory  and  plea- 
sure. Not  only  men,  but  supcnmtural  beings,  were 
subject  also  to  my  will.  I  be>nin  to  think,  as  the»e 
unhappy  monarchs  around  had  already  thought,  that 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  asleep,  when  at  once 
the  thunder  burst  my  structures  asunder,  and  prcci- 

fiitated  me  hither,  where,  however,  I  do  not  remain, 
ike  the  other  inhabitants,  totally  destitute  of  hope ; 
for  an  angel  of  light  hath  revealed  that,  in  considera- 
iion  of  the  piety  of  my  early  youth,  njy  woes  shall 
come  to  an  end  when  this  cataract  shall  for  ever  cease 
to  flow.  Till  then,  I  am  in  tonuents — ineffable  tor- 
ments !  an  unrelenting  fire  preys  on  my  heart.' 

Having  uttered  this  exclamation,  Soliman  raised 
his  hands  towards  Heaven  in  token  of  supplication ; 
and  the  caliph  discerned  through  his  b^YHoni,  which  was 
transparent  as  crystal,  his  heart  enveloped  in  flames. 
At  a  sight  so  full  of  horror,  Nourouihar  fell  back,  like 
one  petrified,  into  the  arms  of  Vathek,  who  cried  out 
with  a  convulsive  sob — *  0  (Jiaour!  whither  hast  thou 
brought  us !  Allow  us  to  depart,  and  I  will  relinquish 
all  thou  hast  protiiirtoil.  O  Mahomet!  remains  there 
no  more  mercy!*  *  None,  none  !'  replied  the  malicious 
Jive.  *  Know,  miserable  prince !  thou  art  now  in  the 
abode  of  vengeance  and  despair.  Thy  heart,  also,  will 
be  kindled  like  those  of  the  other  votaries  of  Eblis. 
A  few  days  are  allotted  thee  previous  to  this  fatal 
period ;  employ  them  as  thou  wilt ;  recline  on  these 
heaps  of  gold  ;  command  the  infcnial  potentates ; 
range  at  thy  pleasure  through  these  immense  subter- 
ranean domains,  no  barrier  shall  be  shut  against  thee. 
Ai  for  me,  I  have  fulfil le«l  my  mission  ;  I  now  leave 
thee  to  thyself.*     At  thcf«e  words  he  vanished. 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  reniaintnl  in  the  most 
abject  affliction.  Their  tears  were  unable  to  flow,  and 
scarcely  could  they  support  themselves.  At  length, 
taking  each  other  des|K)ndingly  by  the  hand,  thev 
went  falteringly  from  this  fatal  ball,  indiflercnt  whicL 
way  they  turned  their  steps.  Every  portal  opened  at 
their  approach.  The  dives  fell  prostrate  before  them. 
Every  reservoir  of  riches  was  disclosed  to  their  view, 
but  they  no  longer  felt  the  incentives  of  curiosity,  of 
pride,  or  avarice.  With  like  apathy  they  heard  the 
chorus  of  genii,  and  saw  the  stately  banquets  pre- 
pared to  regale  them.  They  went  wandering  on,  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  hall  to  hall,  and  gallery  to 
gallery,  all  without  bounds  or  limit ;  all  distinguish- 
able by  the  same  lowering  gloom,  all  adorned  with 
the  same  awful  grandeur,  all  traversed  by  persons 
in  search  of  rci>ose  and  consolation,  but  who  sought 
them  in  vain ;  for  eveiy  one  carried  within  him  a 
heart  tormented  in  flames.  Shunned  by  these  various 
■ufierers,  who  seemed  by  their  looks  to  be  upbraiding 
the  partners  of  their  guilt,  they  withdrew  fnim  them 
to  wait,  in  direful  suspense,  the  moment  which  should 
render  them  to  each  other  the  like  objects  of  terror. 

'What!'  exclaimed  Noun>nihar,  'will  the  time 
come  when  I  shall  snatch  my  hand  from  thine !' 
'Ah  !*  said  Vathck,  '  and  shall  my  eves  ever  cease  to 
drink  from  thine  long  draughts  of  enjoyment!  Shall 
the  moments  of  our  reci])rocal  ecstacies  l>e  reflected  on 
with  horror!  It  was  not  tkou  that  broughtst  ine 
hither;  the  principles  by  which  Carathis  pen-erted 
mj  ycuth  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  my  perdition! 


It  is  but  right  she  should  have  her  ihart  of  it.'  Hav- 
ing given  vent  to  these  painful  expremions,  he  cilM 
to  an  afrit,  who  was  stirring  up  one  of  the  branny 
and  bade  him  fetch  the  PrinccM  Caimthis  from  thi 
palace  of  Samarah. 

After  issuing  these  orders,  the  caliph  and  Novroni* 
bar  continued  walking  amidst  the  silent  crowd,  tiB 
they  heard  voices  at  the  end  of  the  galleiy.  Prmib- 
ing  them  to  proceed  from  aonie  unhappy  beingi  i^ 
like  themselves,  were  awaiting  their  final  doom,  thiy 
followed  the  sound,  and  found  it  to  come  from  a  miaU 
square  chamber,  where  they  discoveivd,  sitting  M 
sofas,  four  young  men  of  goodly  figure,  and  a  lovdj 
female,  who  were  holding  a  melancholy  couvenalioa 
by  the  glimmering  of  a  lonely  lamp.  Each  had  a 
gloomy  and  forlorn  air,  and  two  of  them  were  em- 
bracing each  other  with  great  tendemess.  On  itdaf 
the  caliph  and  the  daughter  of  Kakreddin  enter,  thtf 
arose,  saluted,  and  made  room  for  them.  ThcB  M 
who  appeared  the  most  considerable  of  the  gnuy 
addressed  himself  thus  to  Vathek : — *  Strangers,  wha 
doubtless  are  in  the  same  state  of  suspemw  with  ear> 
selves,  as  you  do  not  yet  bear  your  hand  on  your  b«it| 
if  you  are  come  hither  to  pass  the  interval  alloltfii 
previous  to  the  infliction  of  our  common  punishmmlk 
condescend  to  relate  the  adventures  that  have  brao^ 
you  to  this  fatal  place ;  and  wc,  in  return,  will  afr 
quaint  you  with  oun,  which  deserve  but  too  well  tl 
be  heard.  To  trace  ba<.*k  our  crimes  to  their  soaia^ 
though  we  are  not  permitted  to  re|>ent,  is  thec^jT 
employment  suited  to  wretches  like  us.' 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  ai«s«ntcd  to  the  propMdi 
and  VatheK  l)egan,  not  without  t«ars  and  ianiealip 
tionR,  a  sincere  recital  of  every  circumstance  thai  kai 
passed.  When  the  afflicting  narrative  was  clafed,thi 
young  man  entered  on  his  own.  Kach  penfOD  «»• 
ceeded  in  order,  and  when  the  third  pnnoe  mi 
reached  the  midst  of  his  adventures,  a  sudden  aoiM 
interrupted  him,  which  caused  the  vault  to  ticmhli 
and  to  open. 

Imroediatelv  a  cloud  descendeil,  which,  gradnally 
dissipating,  discovered  Carathis  on  the  back  of  M 
afrit,  who  grievously  complained  of  his  bunlen.  Shc^ 
instantly  springing  to  the  ground,  a«lvanced  tovardi 
her  son,  and  said,  '  What  d'>st  th<tu  here  in  ihU  littk 
square  chamber!  As  the  dives  are  become  subject H 
thy  beck,  I  expected  to  have  found  thee  ai  the  tkfOM 
of  the  pre-adamite  kings.' 

'Execrable  woman!*  answerc«l  the  caliph,  'cnifid 
be  the  day  thou  gavcst  me  birth  !  (So, follow  thisafril; 
let  him  conduct  thee  to  the  hall  of  the  Prophet  Soli- 


man  :  there  thou  wilt  learn  to  what  the»e  palaoct  M 
destined,  and  how  much  I  ought  to  abhor  the  i» 
pious  knowledge  thou  hast  taught  me.' 

*  Has  the  height  of  poa-er  to  which  thou  art  anifcJ 
turned  thy  brain  V  answered  Carathin  :  *  but  I  afk  ai 
more  than  pennission  to  show  my  re«pect  for  Solina 
the  prophet.  It  is,  however,  prof>cr  thou  shoaMil 
know  that  (as  the  afrit  has  informed  me  neither  of  M 
shall  return  to  Samarah)  I  rcqucHtod  his  i»ermisiici 
to  arrange  my  affairs,  and  he  politely  consented 
Availing  myself,  therefore,  of  the  few  moments  allovfd 
me,  I  set  fire  to  the  tower,  and  consumed  in  it  thi 
mutes,  negresses,  and  serpents,  which  have  rendod 
me  so  much  good  service :  nor  should  I  hate  bta 
less  kind  to  Morakanabad,  had  he  not  prevented  wt 
by  deserting  at  last  to  thy  brother.  As  for  filabab» 
louk,  who  had  the  folly  to  return  to  Samarah  to  J» 
vide  husbands  for  thy  wives,  I  undoubtedly  wmU 
have  put  him  to  the  torture,  but,  being  in  a  Auny^l 
only  hung  him,  after  having  decoved  him  in  a  lun 
with  thy  wives,  whom  I  buried  aVive  by  the  help  tt 
my  negresses,  who  thus  spent  their  lart  momeali 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  With  respect  to  IMlaa 
who  ever  stood  high  in  my  favour,  »he  hath  ctibcc^ 
the  greatness  of  hex  mind  by  fixing  herMlf  near  ii 
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the  serrice  of  ooe  of  the  nui^,  uid,  I  thitik,  will  soon 
be  one  of  our  aocietT.* 

Vaihek,  too  much  cait  down  to  expreM  the  indig- 
nation excited  bj  iuch  a  ditooune,  ordered  the  afrit 
to  remove  Carathis  from  bin  presence,  and  continued 
immemed  in  thought!  which  hii  companions  durst 
not  disturb. 

Carathis,  however,  eagerlj  entered  the  dome  of 
Soliman,  and  without  regarding  in  the  least  the 
groans  of  the  prophet,  undauntedly  remoTed  the 
corers  of  the  rates,  and  Tiolentlj  seised  on  the  talis- 
mans. Then,  with  a  Toice  more  loud  than  had 
hitherto  been  heard  within  these  mansions,  she  com- 
pelled the  dives  to  disclose  to  her  the  most  secret 
treasures,  the  most  profound  stores,  which  the  afrit 
himself  had  not  seen.  She  passed,  bj  rapid  descents, 
known  onl/  to  Eblis  and  his  most  faroured  poten- 
tates ;  and  thus  penetrated  the  very  entrails  of  the 
earth,  where  breathes  the  sansar,  or  the  icj  wind  of 
death.  Nothing  appalled  her  dauntless  souL  She 
perceired,  however,  in  all  the  inmates  who  bore  their 
hands  on  their  heart,  a  little  singularitj,  not  much 
to  her  taate. 

As  she  was  emerging  from  one  of  the  abysses,  Eblis 
stood  forth  to  her  view ;  but  notwithstanding  he  dis- 
played the  full  effulf^ence  of  his  infernal  majesty,  she 
presezred  her  countenance  unaltered,  and  even  paid 
her  compliments  with  considerable  firmness. 

This  superb  monarch  thus  answered:  'Princess, 
whose  knowledge  and  whose  crimes  have  merited  a 
oonnpicuous  rank  in  my  empire,  thou  dost  well  to 
avail  thyself  of  the  leisure  that  remains ;  for  the 
flames  and  torments  which  are  ready  to  seize  on  thy 
heart  will  not  fail  to  provide  thee  soon  with  full  em- 
ployment.' He  said,  and  was  lost  in  the  curtains  of 
his  tabernacle. 

Carathis  paused  for  a  moment  with  surprise ;  but 
resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  Eblis,  ithe  assembled 
all  the  choirs  of  genii,  and  all  the  dives  to  pay  her 
homage.  Thus  marched  she  in  triumph,  through  a 
vapour  of  perfumes,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all 
the  malignant  spirits,  with  most  of  whom  she  had 
formed  a  previous  acquaintance.  She  even  attempted 
to  dethrone  one  of  the  Solimans,  for  the  purpose  of 
URurping  his  place ;  when  a  voice,  proceeding  from  the 
abyss  of  death,  proclaimed :  *  All  is  accomplished  !' 
Instantaneously  the  haughty  forehead  of  the  intrepid 
princess  became  corrugated  with  agony :  she  uttered 
a  tremendous  yell ;  nud  fixed,  no  more  to  be  with- 
drawn, her  right  hand  upon  her  heart,  which  was  be- 
come a  receptacle  of  eternal  fire. 

In  this  delirium,  foigetting  all  ambitious  projects, 
and  her  thirst  for  that  knowledge  which  should  ever 
be  hidden  from  mortals,  she  overturned  the  offerings 
of  the  genii ;  and  having  execrated  the  hour  she  was 
begotten,  and  the  womb  that  had  borne  her,  glanced 
off  in  a  rapid  whirl  that  rendered  her  invisible,  and 
continued  to  revolve  without  intermission. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  same  voice  an- 
nounced to  the  caliph,  Nouronihar,  the  four  princes, 
and  the  princess,  the  awful  and  irrevocable  decree. 
Their  hearts  immediately  took  fire,  and  they  at  once 
lost  the  most  precious  gift  of  Heaven — Hope.  These 
unhappy  beings  recoiled  with  looks  of  the  most  furi- 
ous distraction.  Vathek  beheld  in  the  eyes  of  Nouro- 
nihar nothing  but  rage  and  vengeance ;  nor  could  she 
discern  aught  in  his  out  aversion  and  despair.  The 
two  princes,  who  were  friends,  and,  till  that  moment, 
had  preserved  their  attachment,  shrunk  back,  gnash- 
ing their  teeth  with  mutual  and  unchangeable  hatred. 
Kalilah  and  his  sister  made  reciprocal  gestures  of  im- 
precation :  all  testified  their  horror  for  each  other  by 
the  most  ghastly  convulsions  and  screams  that  could 
pot  be  smothered.  All  severally  plunged  themselves 
ifito  the  accursed  multitude,  there  to  wander  in  an 
eternity  of  unabating  anguish. 


Such  was,  and  such  should  be,  the  punishment  of 
unrestrained  passions  and  atrocious  deeds  I  Such  shall 
be  the  chastisement  of  that  blind  curiosity  which 
would  transgress  those  bounds  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  has  prescribed  to  human  knowledge ;  and  such 
the  dreadful  disappointment  of  that  restless  ambition 
which,  aiming  at  aisooveries  reserved  for  beings  of  * 
supernatural  order,  perceives  not,  through  its  infa- 
tuated pride,  that  the  condition  of  man  upon  earth  if 
to  be — ^oumble  and  ignorant. 

Thus  the  Caliph  Vathek,  who,  for  the  sake  of  emp^ 
pomp  and  forbidden  power,  had  sullied  himself  with 
a  thousand  crimes,  became  a  prey  to  grief  without 
end,  and  remorse  without  mitigation ;  whilst  the 
humble,  the  despised  Oulchenrous,  passed  whole  agee 
in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  and  in  the  pure  hitppiiuM 
of  childhood. 

Tliere  it  astonishing  force  and  grandeur  in  some 
of  these  conceptions.  The  catastrophe  possesses  a 
sort  of  epic  sublimity,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  vast 
multitude  incessantly  pacing  those  halls,  from  which 
all  hope  has  fled,  is  worthy  the  genius  of  Milton. 
The  numberless  graces  of  description,  the  piquant 
allusions,  the  humour  and  satire,  and  the  wild  yet 
witty  spirit  of  mockery  and  derision  (like  the  genius 
of  Voltaire)  which  is  spread  over  the  work,  we  must 
leave  to  the  reader.  The  romance  altogether  placet 
Mr  Beckford  among  the  flrst  of  our  imaginative 
writers,  independently  of  the  surprise  which  it  it 
calculated  to  excite  as  the  work  of  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  who  had  never  been  in  the  countriet 
he  describes  with  so  much  animation  and  accuracy. 


RICHARD  CUMBERLAND. 

Richard  CnMBERLAND,  the  dramatist,  was  author 
of  three  novels,  Arundel^  Henry^  and  John  de  Letn' 
caster.  The  leaminic,  knowledge  of  society  (in- 
cluding foreign  manners),  and  the  dramatic  talentt 
of  this  author,  would  teem  to  have  quidified  him  in 
an  eminent  degree  for  nn\'el  writing ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  tlie  case.  His  fame  must  rest  on  hit 
comedies  of  The  Wegt  Indian,  The  Wlied  of  Fortune^ 
and  The  Jew.  Mr  Cumberland  was  son  of  Mr 
Denison  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Cloufort,  and  after- 
wards of  Kilmore.  He  was  bom  in  1732,  in  the 
Master's  Lodge  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  then 
occupied  by  his  celebrated  maternal  grandfather, 
Dr  Dentley.  He  was  designed  for  the  church ;  but 
in  return  for  some  services  rendered  by  his  father, 
the  young  student  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  whom  be  accompanied 
to  Ireland.  Through  the  influence  of  his  patron,  he 
was  made  crown  agent  for  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia;  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed,  by  Lord 
George  Germain,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  dramatic  performances  of  Cumberland  written 
about  this  time  were  highly  successful,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  all  the  literary  and  distingnished 
society  of  his  day.  The  character  of  him  by  Gold- 
smith in  his  Retaliation,  where  he  it  praited  at 

The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearti, 

it  one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  by  one 
author  to  another.  In  the  year  1780  Cumberland  wat 
employed  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  detach  that  country  from  the  hostile 
confederacy  against  England.  He  seems  to  have  been 
misled  by  the  Abbe  Hussey,  chapkin  to  the  king  of 
Spain ;  and  after  residing  a  twelvemonth  at  Biadrid« 
he  was  recalled  and  payment  of  his  drafts  refiised.  A 
sum  of  £5000  was  due  him ;  but  as  Cumberland  had 
failed  in  the  negotiation,  and  had  exceeded  his  com- 
mission through  excess  of  seal,  the  minister  harshly 
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^refbsed  to  remunerate  him.  Thus  lituatcd,  the  un- 
fortunate dramatist  was  com|)elled  to  sell  his  pater- 
nal estate  and  retire  into  pnrate  life.  He  took  up 
his  abode  at  Tunbridge,  and  there  poured  forth  a 
Tariety  of  dramas,  essays,  and  other  work^  among 
irhich  were  two  epic  poems,  Calvary  and  The  Exo- 
diadf  the  latter  written  in  coi^unction  with  Sir 
James  Bland  Burgess.  None  of  these  efforts  can 
be  said  to  have  overstepped  the  line  of  mcdiiKTity ; 
for  though  Cumberland  had  erudition,  taste,  and 
accomplishments,  he  wanted,  in  all  but  two  or  three 
of  his  plays,  the  vivifving  power  of  genius.  His 
Memoirs  of  hu  Own  Life  (for  which  he  obtained 
£500)  are  graphic  and  entertaining,  but  too  many  of 
his  anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries  will  not  bear  a 
rigid  scrutiny.  Mr  Cumberland  died  on  the  7th  of 
May  1811.  His  first  novel,  'Arundel'  (1789),  was 
hurriedly  composed ;  but  the  scene  being  partly  in 
college  and  at  court,  and  treating  of  scenes  and 
characters  in  high-life,  the  author  drew  upon  his 
reooUections,  and  painted  vigorously  what  he  had 
felt  and  witnessed.  His  second  work,  *  Henry' 
(1795),  which  he  polished  with  great  care,  to  imi- 
tate tne  elaborate  style  of  Fielding,  was  less  happy ; 
for  in  low -life  Cumberland  was  not  so  much  at 
home,  and  his  portraits  are  grossly  overcharged. 
The  character  of  Ezekiel  Dow,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
is  praised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  not  only  an  ex- 
quisite but  a  just  portrait.  The  resembbmcc  to 
Fielding*s  Parson  Adams  is,  however,  too  marked, 
while  the  Methodist ic  traits  intro<Iuced  are,  how- 
ever faithful,  less  pleasing  than  the  learned  sim- 
plicity and  hanhamie  of  the  worthy  parson.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  the  author  is  thus  touched  upon 
by  Scott :  *  He  had  a  peculiar  taste  in  love  affairs, 
which  induced  him  to  reverse  the  natural  and  usual 
practice  of  courtsiiip,  and  to  throw  upon  the  sofkT 
sex  the  task  of  wooing,  whit^h  is  more  gracefully,  as 
well  OS  naturally,  the  pn)vince  of  the  man.*  In 
these  wooing  scenes,  too,  there  is  a  great  want  of 
delicacy  and  propriety :  Cumberland  was  not  here 
a  •  mender  of  hearts.'  The  third  novel  of  our  author 
was  the  work  of  his  advanced  3*ears,  and  is  of  a  very 
inferior  dcscriptii>n.  It  woidd  be  unjust  not  to  add, 
that  the  prose  style  of  Cumberland  in  his  memoirs 
and  ordinary  narratives,  wliere  humour  is  not  at- 
tempted, is  easy  and  flowing — the  style  of  a  scholar 
and  gentleman. 

THOMAS  HOLCROFT. 

Thomas  Holcroft,  whose  singular  history  and 
dramatic  performances  we  liavc*  already  noti(*e<l,  wju 
author  of  several  once  popular  novels.  The  first 
was  published  in  1780,  under  the  title  of  Aluj/n,  or 
Ike  Genticman  Comcd'uitu  This  had,  and  deservcil  to 
have,  but  little  success.  His  second,  Anna  St  /iya, 
in  seven  volumes  (1792),  was  well  received,  and 
attracted  attention  fnim  its  political  bearings  no 
less  than  the  force  of  its  style  and  characters.  The 
principal  characters  are,  us  Ilazlitt  rcniuiks,  merely 
the  vehicles  of  certain  gener<d  sentiments,  or  ma- 
clunes,  put  into  action,  as  un  ex^wrinient  to  show  how 
these  general  principles  would  operate  in  particular 
situations.  The  same  intention  is  manifested  in  liis 
third  novel,  Jfuyh  Trevor^  the  first  i>art  of  which 
appeared  in  1794,  and  the  remainder  in  1797.  In 
'  Hugh  Trevor,*  Holcroft.  like  Godwin,  depicted  the 
vices  and  distresses  which  he  concoive<l  to  lie 
generated  by  the  existing  institutions  of  society. 
There  are  some  gixxi  sketches,  and  many  el(X|uent 
and  just  observations  in  the  work,  and  those  who 
have  read  it  in  youth  will  renieml)er  the  vivid  im- 

Sression  that  some  parts  are  calculated  to  convey. 
*he  political  doctriues  inculcated  by  the  author  are 


captivating  to  young  minds,  and  were  enforced  \ 
Holcroft  in  the  form  of  well-contrasted  chanctn 
lively  dialogue,  and  pointed  satire.  He  was  himH 
a  true  believer  in  the  practicabilitjr  of  snch 
Utopian  or  ideal  state  of  society.  The  song 
Gaffer  Gray  in  *  Hugh  Trevor,*  which  gUnoei  im 
cally  at  the  inhumanity  of  the  rich,  has  a  fiidl) 
simplicity  and  truth  in  particular  caseii  whidi  mil 
it  a  favourite  ^ith  the  public. 

Oaffer  Oray, 

Ho !  why  dost  thou  shiver  and  shaks^ 

Caller  Gray ; 
And  why  does  thy  noite  look  so  blue! 

*  1'is  the  weather  that's  cold, 
Tis  I'm  crown  very  old. 

And  my  doublet  is  not  vcxr  new, 
Well-a-day  I» 

Then  line  thy  worn  doublet  with  ale^ 

Gafier  (iray ; 
And  warm  thy  old  heart  with  a  glass. 

'  Nay,  but  credit  I've  none. 

And  my  money's  all  gone ; 
Then  say  how  may  that  come  to  passt 

WcU-a-day  !* 

Hie  away  to  the  house  on  the  brow, 

Gafier  Gray ; 
And  knock  at  the  jolly  priest's  dow. 

*  The  prieet  often  preaches 
Agiiini:t  worldly  riches. 

But  ne'er  gives  a  mite  to  the  poor, 
Well-a-day !' 

The  lawyer  lives  under  the  hill, 

Ciaficr  Gray ; 
Warmly  fenced  both  in  back  and  in  fint. 

*  lie  will  fojiten  his  locks. 
And  will  threaten  the  stocks 

Should  he  erer  more  find  me  in  want, 
Well-a-day !' 

The  squire  has  fat  beeves  and  brown  al% 

Gafier  (J ray ; 
And  the  svanon  will  welcome  you  then. 

'  Ilit<  fat  beeves  and  his  beer. 

And  his  merry  new  year. 
Are  all  for  the  flush  and  the  (air, 

Well-a-day !' 

My  keg  is  but  low,  I  confess, 

Gafler  Gray ; 
What  then  I   While  it  lasts,  man,  well  fim 

'  The  poor  man  alone. 

When  he  hears  the  poor  moan. 
Of  his  morsel  a  morsel  will  give, 

Well-a-day  T 

Holcroft  wrote  another  novel,  Brian  Perdm,  bit 
is  greatly  inferior  to  his  former  productioH.   E 
wliole  works,  indeed,   were  eclipsed  by  tbM 
Godwin,  and  have  now  fallen  out  of  notice. 

ROBERT  BAGC 

Another  novelist  of  a  similar  stamp  was  R0H 
BAti>:,  a  Quaker,  who,  like  Holcroft,  imbibed  i 
principles  of  the  French  revolution,  and  inhi 
them  into  various  works  of  fiction.  Bage  was  bi 
at  Darley,  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  29th  of  Febm 
1728.  His  father  was  a  paper-maker,  and  his* 
continuiMl  in  the  same  occupation  through  life,  fi 
manufactory  was  at  Elford,  near  Tamworth,  wbi 
he  realised  a  dec«nt  competence.  During;  ihcKi 
eight  years  of  his  life.  Bag<e  resided  at  "nunwort 
where  he  died  on  tlie  1st  i^  September  1801.  H 
works  of  this  author  are,  Mwhi  AV^MfA.  KSi 
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Ilappilj,  too,  we  are  not  like  virtuosi  in  general,  en- 
cnnibered  with  the  treanureii  gathered  in  our  per^;ri- 
nationH.  Compact  in  their  nature,  they  lie  all  in  the 
■mall  caTitiea  of  our  brain,  which  are,  indeeil,  often  no 
small,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  we  hare  any 
at  all.  The  few  dincorerieii  I  hare  made  in  that 
richest  of  mines,  the  human  soul,  I  hare  not  been 
churl  enough  to  keep  to  myfielf ;  nor,  to  say  truth, 
unless  I  can  find  out  some  other  means  of  supporting 
my  corporeal  existence  than  animal  food,  do  I  think 
I  shall  erer  be  able  to  afford  that  sullen  affectation  of 
iuperiority. 

TraTelling,  I  hare  already  said,  is  my  taMe ;  and, 
to  make  my  journeys  pay  for  themneWes,  my  object. 
Much  aminst  my  good  liking,  some  troublesome  fel- 
lows, afew  months  aeo,  took  the  liberty  of  making  a 
little  home  of  mine  tneir  own  ;  nor,  till  I  had  coined 
a  small  portion  of  my  brain  in  the  mint  of  my  worthy 
friend  Oeoi^  Robinson,  could  1  induce  them  to  dcf 
part.  I  gare  a  proof  of  my  politeneM,  howerer,  in 
leaTing  my  house  to  them,  and  retired  to  the  coast  of 
Kent,  where  I  fell  to  work  very  busily.  Gay  with  the 
hope  of  shutting  my  door  on  these  unwelcome  risi- 
tants,  I  walked  in  a  severe  front  from  Deal  to  Dover, 
to  secure  a  seat  in  the  stage-coach  to  Ijondon.  One 
only  was  vacant ;  and  having  engac^ed  it,  *  niaugrc  the 
freezing  of  the  bitter  sky,'  I  wandered  forth  to  note 
the  memorabilia  of  Dover,  and  was  soon  lost  in  one  of 
my  fits  of  exquisite  abstraction. 

With  reverence  I  looked  up  to  the  cliff  which  our 
immortal  bard  has,  with  more  fancy  than  truth,  de- 
scribed. With  toil  mounte<l,  by  an  almost  endless 
staircase,  to  the  top  of  a  castle,  which  adiled  nothing 
to  my  poor  stock  of  ideas  but  the  length  of  our  vir<nii 
queen's  pocket-pistol— that  truly  Dutch  present:  cold 
and  weary,  I  was  pacing  towards  the  inn,  when  a  ttharp- 
visaged  barber  jiopped  his  head  over  his  shop-door  to 
reconnoitre  the  inquiMitive  stranger.  A  brisk  fire, 
which  I  suddenly  cast  my  eye  on,  invited  my  frozen 
hands  and  feet  to  its  procinct**.  A  civil  question  to 
the  honest  man  produced  on  his  part  a  civil  invita- 
tion ;  and  having  placed  nie  in  a  snu^  scat,  he  readily 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  all  his  oral  tradition. 

*  Sir,'  he  said,  *  it  is  mighty  lucky  you  came  acro^ 
me.  The  vulgar  people  of  this  town  have  no  genius, 
sir — no  taste ;  they  never  show  the  greatest  curiosity 
in  the  place.     Sir,  we  have  here  the  tomb  of  a  poet !' 

*The  tomb  of  a  poet!'  cried  I,  with  a  sprins  that 
electrifie«l  my  informant  no  less  than  myself.  'What 
poet  lies  here  1  and  where  is  he  buried  {' 

*  Ay,  that  is  the  curiosity,'  returned  he  exultingly. 
I  smiled  ;  his  distinction  was  so  like  a  barber.  While 
he  had  been  speaking,  I  recollected  he  must  allude  to 
the  grave  of  Churchill — that  vigorous  genius  who,  well 
calculated  to  stand  forth  the  champion  of  freedom, 
has  recorded  himself  the  slave  of  party,  and  the  vic- 
tim of  spleen!  So,  however,  thought  not  the  barber, 
who  considered  him  as  the  first  of  human  beings. 

*This  in«at  man,  sir,'  continued  he,  *  who  lived  and 
died  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  interred  in  a  very  re- 
markable spot,  sir ;  if  you  were  not  so  cold  anil  so 
tired,  sir,  I  could  show  it  you  in  a  moment.'  Curio- 
sity is  an  excellent  greatcoat :  I  fur^iot  I  had  no 
other,  and  strode  after  the  barber  to  a  i«|M)t  surrouiulcd 
by  niineil  walls,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  white 
marble  tablet,  marked  with  Churchiirs  name — to  ap- 
pearance its  only  distinction. 

*  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  walls,'  said  the  in)|>ortant 
barber ;  '  they  once  enclosed  a  church,  as  you  may 
see!' 

On  inspecting  the  crumbling  ruins  more  narrowly, 
I  did,  indeed,  discern  the  traces  of  Cjothic  architec- 
ture. 

*  Ye%  Kir,'  critHl  my  friend  the  barlx-r,  with  the  con- 
scious pride  of  an  Knglishman,  thmwiug  out  a  guui.t 
1^  aud  arm,  *  Churchill,  tha  champion  of  liberty,  ia 


interred  here!    Here,  sir,  in  the  Tenr  ground  what 
Kins  John  did  homage  for  the  crown  be  disgnofd.' 

The  idea  was  grand.     In  the  eye  of  fancy  the  ski- 
der  pillars  asain  lifted  high  the  vaulted'  roof  that  ! 
rang  with   solemn  chantings.      I   saw  the  insoknt  I 
legate  seated  in  scarlet  pride.     I  saw  the  meen  cf  ! 
many  a  mitred  abbot.     I  saw,  bareheaded,  the  men,  I 
the  prostrate  king.    I  saw,  in  khort,  ererything  hot 
the  barber,  whom  in  my  flight  and  swell  of  sool  I  ' 
had  outwalked  and  lost.    Some  more  curious  travelkr 
may  again  pick  him  up,  perhapa,  and  lean  mors  bi- 
uutely  the  fact.  I 

Waking  from  my  reverie,  I  found  myaelf  oe  Ihi 
pier.  The  pale  beams  of  a  powerless  sun  gilt  the  floe> 
tuating  wares  and  the  distant  spires  of  Calais,  whid  i 
I  now  clearly  surveyed.  What  a  new  train  of  imagM 
here  sprung  up  in  my  mind,  borne  away  by  snecesl- 
ing  impressions  with  no  less  rapidity  !  Fitmi  the  meak 
of  Stenie  I  travelled  up  in  five  minuter  to  the  into- 
ible  Edward  III.  sentencing  the  noble  burghcn;  sad 
having  seen  them  saved  by  the  eloquence  of  KhiliMii, 
I  wante«l  no  better  seasoning  for  my  muttOB-cwf^ 
and  pitied  the  empty-headed  peer  who  was  stam^if 
over  my  little  parlour  in  fury  at  the  cook  for  baviB| 
over-roasted  his  pheasant. 

The  coachman  now  showed  his  ruby  face  at  thedosr, 
and  I  jumped  into  the  stage,  where  were  already  Mslid 

two  passengers  of  my  own  sex,  and  one  of vodd 

1  could  say  the  fairer!     Rut,  though  truth  nisyBsC 
be  spoken  at  all  times,  even  ny^ti  pa|>er,  one  now  ind 
then  may  do  her  justice.     Half  a  glance  disecvend 
that  the  good  lady  opposite  to  me  had  neicr  been 
handsome,  and  now  added  the  injuries  of  time  to  tht 
severity  of  nature.     Civil  but  Oiild  couipliment*  hav- 
ing i)assi.*d,  I  closed  my  eYe>  to  expand  my  soul;  aad, 
while  fabricating  a  brief  poetical  history  of  Kngland, 
to  help  short  nieniorius,  was  something  astonisthed  to 
find  myself  tugged  violently  by  the  sleeve ;  and  art 
less  so  to  see  the  coach  empty,  and  hear  an  ob^timM 
waiter  iiisint  uiK>n  it  that  we  were  at  Canterbury,  lad 
the  sup])cr  ready  to  be  put  on  the   table.     It  hid 
snowed,  I  fnund,  for  some  time ;  in  couiiideTatt<«  if 
which  mine  host  hud  prudently  suffered  the  finr  ntt^ 
to  go  out.     A  dim  <*andle  was  on  the  table,  withMl 
hnulTrrs,  and  a  bell -string  hanging  over  it,  at  whick 
we  puli<Ml,  but  it  had  long  ceased  t4»  o|ierate  od  tkll  j 
noirty  convenience.     .Alas,  poor  ^heiirtone!  howoAra, 
during  these  excursions  do  I  think  of  thee.    CoM, 
indeed,  must  have  been  thy  acceptation  in  socicCy,  if  , 
thou  couldst  seriously  say, 

Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  various  course  ha«  been, 

Must  sigh  to  think  how  oft  he  fnund 
His  warmest  weloinne  at  an  inn. 

Had  the  gentle  banl  told  us  that,  in  this  tad  u^ 
stitute  for  home,  despite  of  all  our  im|>atience  to  It 
gone,  we  nmst  stay  not  onlv  till  wind  and  avaiha^ 
but  landlords,  postilions,  and  ostlers  choice  to  pcnili 
I  should  have  thought  he  knew  more  of  tiaTelliflgt 
and,  stirring  the  fire,  snufiing  the  candles,  RomiMil- 
ring  the  coni{»any,  and  modifying  my  own  huDOi^ 
should  at  once  have  tried  to  make  the  best  of  bit  nti- 
atiun.  .After  all,  he  is  a  wise  man  who  d(«s  at  M 
what  he  must  do  at  last ;  and  I  was  just  breakinKiki  |l 
ice  on  finding  that  I  had  nursed  the  fire  to  the^tiicAl  I. 
satisfaction,  when  the  coach  from  London  added  tkni  u 
to  our  party;  and  common  civility  obliirrd  those whi  || 
came  first  to  make  way  for  the  ^et  more  fnxirn  inr 
vellers.  We  supi>ed  together ;  and  I  was  someiUu 
surprised  to  find  our  two  coachmen  allowed  us  mkb 
ample  time  to  enjoy  our  little  bowl  of  punch :  vhM 
lo!  with  dolorous  countenances  they  came  to  girt  if 
notice  that  the  snow  wa*  mo  heavy,  and  alrvA-lj  s*iiiccfh 
as  to  make  uur  pnicvediiig  by  either  ruad  danjcrees 
if  not  utterly  imptacticable. 
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*  If  that  w  reallj  the  cue/  cried  I  luentall j,  '  let 
u  Rce  what  we  luay  hope  from  the  coniitnictioii  of  the 
wren  heada  that  constitute  our  ooropany.'  ObKerve, 
feotle  rrader,  that  I  do  not  mean  the  outward  and 
Tuible  fonn  of  those  heads ;  for  I  am  not  aiuonpt 
the  new  race  of  phyaiognoniintii  who  exhaust  in- 
vention only  to  allj  their  own  species  to  the  animal 
cn»tion,  and  would  rather  prove  the  skull  of  a  man 
iwembled  an  ass,  than,  looicinf  within,  find  in  the 
intellect  a  glorious  similitude  of  the  Deity.  An  ele- 
gant author  more  justly  conreys  my  idea  of  phy- 
siognomy, when  he  says,  that  *  ditfercnt  sviisibilities 
gather  into  the  countenance  and  hec<ime  beauty  there, 
■■  colours  mount  in  a  tulip  and  enrich  it.'  It  was 
ny  interest  to  be  as  happy  as  I  could,  and  that  can 
ObIj  be  when  we  look  around  with  a  wiwh  to  be  pleased : 
could  I  CTer  find  a  way  of  unlocking  tlie  human 
but  by  frankly  iuriting  others  tu  peep  into  my 
And  now  for  my  surrey. 
In  the  chimney-comer  sat  my  old  gentlewoman,  a 
little  alanued  at  a  coffin  that  had  popped  from  the  fire, 
inrtcad  of  a  puive;  erffo^  superstition  was  her  weak 
aide.  In  sad  confomiitT  to  declining  yearn,  mIic  had 
pat  on  her  spertacles,  taken  out  her  knitting,  and  thus 
numbly  retired  from  attention,  which  i«he  hail  long, 
periiapn,  been  hopeless  of  attracting.  CIokc  by  her 
waa  placed  a  young  lady  from  I^ondon,  in  the  bloom 
of  nineteen :  a  croHS  on  her  boMom  nh<>we<l  her  to  be 
a  Catholic,  and  a  peculiar  accent  an  Irishwoman  :  her 
lace,  especially  her  eyes,  mi^ht  be  tenneti  hunil^uniK  ; 
of  those  archness  would  hare  been  the  exprenoion,  hud 
not  the  absence  of  her  air  prove<l  that  their  scuite  was 
tamed  inward,  to  contemplate  in  her  heart  some 
dtoeen  cherished  image.  Lore  and  romance  reigned 
in  creiy  lineament. 

A  French  abbe  had,  as  is  usual  with  gentlemen  of 
that  countiy,  edged  himself  into  the  seat  by  the  belle, 
to  whom  he  continually  addres.<^  hinittelf  with  all 
norta  of  prtits  aninn^  though  fatigue  was  obvious  in  his 
•ir ;  and  the  impression  of  some  danger  escaped  gave 
»  wild  sharpness  to  CTerr  featun*.  *  Thou  hast  com- 
prised,' thought  I,  *  the  knowledge  of  a  whole  life  in 
periiapn  the  last  month :  and  then,  perhaps,  didH  thou 
irst  study  the  art  uf  thinking,  or  leani  the  misery  of 
frelioK  1'  Neither  of  the^e  seemed,  however,  to  have 
tnmbled  his  neighbour,  a  portly  Englishman,  who, 
thoash  wiUi  a  sort  of  surly  go<Hl  nature  he  had  given 
np  his  place  at  the  fire,  yet  contrived  to  engross  both 
candles,  by  holding  before  them  a  newspaper,  where 
he  dwelt  upon  the  article  of  stocks,  till  a  bl(M>dy  duel 
in  Ireland  induced  communication,  and  enabled  me 
to  diHCOTer  that,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  his  air, 
credulity  might  be  reckoned  amongst  his  charac- 
teristics, p 

The  opposite  comer  of  the  fire  had  been,  by  general 
consent,  given  up  to  one  of  the  Ijond<m  travellers, 
^ofe  age  and  infinnities  challenged  regard,  while 
his  aspect  awakened  the  most  melting  benevolence. 
Soppose  an  anchorite,  sublimed  by  devotion  and  tem- 
twraiioe  from  all  human  frailty,  and  you  will  see  this 
interesting  aged  clergyman :  so  pale,  so  pure  was  hi.<« 
flomplezion,  so  slight  his  fijjure,  though  tall,  that  it 
teemed  aa  if  his  soul  was  gradually  divestint;  itself  of 
the  covering  of  mortality,  that  when  the  hour  of  sepa- 
nting  it  from  the  body  came,  hardly  should  the  greedy 
nave  claim  aught  of  a  being  S4>  ethereal!  *()h,  what 
liMoni  of  patience  and  sanctity  couldst  thou  give,' 
tiiooght  I,  *  were  it  my  fortune  to  find  the  key  of  thy 


An  officer  in  the  middle  of  life  occupied  the  next 
•cat.  Martial  and  athletic  in  his  person,  of  a  coun- 
tenance open  and  sensible,  tanned,  as  it  seemed,  by 
severe  service,  his  forehead  only  retained  its  whiteness ; 
Tet  that,  with  assimilating  graceful  manners,  rendered 
Um  vvtj  prepossessing. 

That  eeven  tensible  people,  for  I  include  myself  in 


that  description,  should  tumble  out  of  two 
coaches,  and  be  thrown  together  so  oddly,  wae,  in  my 
opinion,  an  incident;  and  why  not  make  it  really 
one  t  I  hastily  advanced,  and,  turning  my  back  to 
the  fire,  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company — not  on 
my  person,  for  that  was  noway  singular— not,  I  would 
fain  hope,  upon  my  coat,  which  1  had  forgottoi  till 
that  moment  was  threadbare :  I  had  rather  of  the 
three  imagine  my  assurance  the  object  of  general  at- 
tention. However,  no  one  spoke,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  second  my  own  motion. 

'  Sir,'  cried  I  to  the  Englishman,  who,  by  the  time 
he  had  kept  the  {taper,  had  certainly  spelt  its  om- 
tents,  'do  you  find  anything  entertaining  in  that 
newspaper  t* 

*  No,  sir,'  returned  he  most  laconically. 

'Then  you  might  perhaps  find  something  entertain* 
ing  out  of  it,'  ad<le<l  I. 

'  Perhaps  I  might,'  retorted  he  in  a  provoking 
accent,  and  surveying  me  from  top  to  toe.  The  French- 
man luughe<l — so  did  I — it  is  the  only  way  when  one 
has  been  more  witty  than  wise.  I  returned  presently^ 
however,  to  the  attack. 

*  Now  channingly  might  we  fill  a  long  evening,'  re- 
suminl  I,  with,  as  1  thought,  a  most  ingratiating  smile, 
'  if  eai'h  of  the  coiii|ittuy  would  relate  the  most  le- 
niark.iMe  storv  he  or  she  ever  knew  or  heard  of  I' 

'Truly  we  might  make  a  long  evening  that  way,' 
again  retorted  my  torment,  the  Englishman.  '  However, 
if  you  plru.'«c,  we  will  waive  your  plan,  sir,  till  to-mor- 
n>w  :  and  then  we  nhall  have  the  additional  resort  of 
our  rlreanix,  if  our  memories  fail  us.'  He  now,  with  a 
negligent  vnwn,  rang,  and  ordered  the  chambermaid. 
The  two  /emales  ro'«  of  course,  and  in  one  moment 
an  overUviring  clown  cut  short  '  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  houI.'  I  forgot  it  snowed,  and  went 
to  bed  in  a  fever  uf  rage.  A  charming  tale  ready  for 
the  press  in  my  travelling  desk — the  harvest  I  might 
make  could  I  prevail  on  e^ch  of  the  company  to  tell 
me  another  !  Header,  if  you  ever  had  an  empty  purse, 
and  an  unrend  perfoniiancc  of  your  own  burning  in 
your  pocket  and  your  heart,  I  need  not  ask  you  to  pity 
me. 

Fortune,  however,  more  kindly  than  usual,  took  my 
case  into  consideration  ;  for  the  moniing  showed  me 
a  snow  so  deep,  that  had  Thomas  a  Recket  conde- 
scende<l  to  attend  at  his  own  shrine  to  greet  those  who 
inquired  for  it,  not  a  soul  could  have  got  at  the 
cathedral  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  the  complaisant 
archbishop. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room,  I  found  mine 
host  had,  at  the  desire  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
company,  already  nroduce<i  his  very  small  stock  of 
books,  consisting  of  the  Army  List,  the  Whole  Art  of 
Farriery,  and  a  volume  of  imperfect  magazinee;  a 
small  supply  of  mental  food  for  seven  hungry  people. 
Vanity  never  deserts  itnelf :  I  thought  I  was  greeted 
with  more  than  common  civility ;  and  having  satia- 
fied  my  grosner  appetite  with  tea  and  toast,  resumed 
the  idea  of  the  night  before — assuring  the  young  lady 
that  '  I  was  certain,  from  her  fine  eyes,  she  could 
melt  us  with  a  tender  story;  while  the  sober  matron 
could  improve  us  by  a  wise  one:'  a  circular  bow 
showed  similar  ho{>es  from  the  gentlemen.  The  plan 
was  adopted,  and  the  exultation  of  conscious  supe- 
riority flushed  my  cheek, 

1>R  JOHN  MOORE. 

Dr  John  Moore,  author  of  Zehco,  and  other 
works,  was  born  at  Stirling  in  the  year  1729.  Ilii 
father  was  one  of  the  clergymen  of  that  town,  but 
died  in  1737,  leaving  s«>vc'n  children  to  the  care  of 
his  excellent  widow.  Mrs  Moore  removed  to  Glaa- 
gow,  where  her  relations  resided,  possessed  of  consi- 
derable property.    After  the  usual  education  at  the 
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wiiTertity  of  Glasgow,  John  was  nat  apprentice  to 
Mr  Gordon,  a  surgeon  of  extenstTe  pnictioe,  with 
whom  Smollett  liad  been  apprenticed  a  few  years 
before.    In  his  nineteenth  year,  Moore  accompanied 
the  Dnke  of  Argyle*s  regiment  abroad,  and  at- 
tended the  military  hospitals  at  Maestricht  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeon's  mate.    From  thenoe  he  went 
to  Flushing  and  Breda ;  and  on  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  he  accompanied  General   Braddock  to 
England.    Soon  afterwards  he  became  household 
surgeon  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  British  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Versailles.    His  old  master, 
Mr  Gordon,  now  invited  him  to  become  a  partner  in 
his  business  in  Glasgow,  and,  after  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  Moore  accepted  the  invitation.    He 
practised  for  many  years  in  Glasgow  with  great 
•uooess.    In  1772  he  was  induced  to  accompany  the 
young  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  continent,  where 
they  resided  flve  years,  in  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.    Returning  in  1778,  Moore  re- 
mored  his  family  to  London,  and  commenced  phy- 
sician in  the  metropolis.    In  1779  he  published  A 
View  of  Society  tmd  Mamnera  in  France^  Switzerland, 
and  Germany^  in  two  volumes,  which  was  received 
with  general  approbation.    In  1781   appeared  his 
View  of  Society  and  Manners   in  Italy;  in    1765 
Medical  Sketches;  and  in  1786  his  Zeluco:  Various 
Views  of  Human  Nature^  taken  from  Life  and  Man- 
ners.  Foreign  and  Domestic,     The  object  of  this 
novel  was  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  the  gayest  and 
most  prosperous  appearances,  inward   misery  al- 
ways accompanies  vice.   The  hero  of  the  tale  was  the 
only  son  of  a  noble  family  in  Sicily,  spoiled  by 
maternal  indidgence,  and  at  length  rioting  in  every 
prodigality  and  vice.    The  idea  of  such  a  character 
was  probably  suggested  by  Smollett's  Count  Fathom, 
but  Moore  took  a  wider  range  of  character  and  inci- 
dent   He  made  his  hero  accomplished  and  fas- 
cinating, thus  avoiding  the  feeling  of  contempt  with 
which  the  abject  villany  of  Fathom  is  unavoidably 
regarded;  and  he  traced,  step  by  step,  through  a 
succession  of  scenes  and  adventures,  the  progress  of 
depravity,  and  the  effects  of  uncontrolled  passion. 
The  incident  of  the  favourite  sparrow,  which  Zeluco 
squeezed  to  death  when  a  boy,  because  it  did  not 
perform  certain  tricks  which  he  had  taught  it,  lets 
us  at  once  into  the  pampered  selfishness  and  pas- 
sionate cruelty  of  his  disposition.    The  scene  of  the 
novel  is  laid  chiefly  in  Italy  ;  and  the  author's  fami- 
liarity with  foreign  manners  enabled  him  to  impart 
to  his  narrative  numerous  new  and  graphic  sketches^ 
Zelnoo  also  serves  in  the  Spanish  army;  and  at 
another  time  is  a  slave-owner  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  latter  circumstance  gives  the  author  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  condemning  tlie  system  of  slavery  with 
eloquence  and  humanity,  and  presenting  some  affect- 
ing pictures  of  suffering  and  attachment  in  the 
negro  race.    The  death  cMf  Hanno,  the  humane  and 
generous  slave,  is  one  of  Moore's  most  masterly 
delineations.  The  various  scenes  and  episodes  in  the 
novel  relieve  the  disagreeable  shades  of  a  character 
constantly  deepening  in  vice ;  for  Zeluco  has  no  re- 
deeming trait  to  link  him  to  our  sympathy  or  for- 
giveness.   Moore  visited  Scotland  in  the  summer  of 
1786,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year  took  a  warm  interest  in  tlie  genius  and  fortunes 
of  Bums.    It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  precious 
autobiography  of  the  poet*  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  powerfU  sketches  that  ever  was  written. 
In  their  correspondence  we  see  the  colossal  strength 
and  lofty  mind  of  the  peasant-bard,  even  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  accomplished  and  learned 
traveller  and  man  of  taste.    In  August  1792,  Dr 
Moore  accompanied  tlie  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to  Paris, 
and  witnessed  some  of  the  early  excesses  of  the 


French  revolntioii.    Of  this  tour  be  puhlisbed  an 
accounti  entitled  A  Jowmal  Uurimg  a  Bendemtt  a 
France^  from  the  beginning  of  Augusi  to  the  middle  o^ 
December  179S,  &c.    The  first  volume  of  this  woik 
was  published  in  1799,  and  a  seoood  in  1794.    In 
1795  Dr  Moore,  wishing  to  give  a  retitwpeciive 
detail  of  the  drcumstances  which  tended  to  hasten 
the  revolution,  drew  up  a  carefully  digested  naxra- 
tive,  entitled  A  View  of  the  Cansee  ami  Progrua  ^ 
the  French  Revolution^  in  two  volumes.    This  is  a 
valuable  work,  and  it  has  been  pretty  doeely  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  his  animated  wad  pic- 
turesque survey  of  the  events  preceding  the  career 
of  Napoleon.    In  1796  Dr  Moore  produced  a  second 
novel,  Edward:  Various  Views  c/*  Human  Natiax, 
taken  from  Life  and  Manners,  chi^g  in  JEngiand    As 
Zeluco  was  a  model  of  villany,  Edward  is  a  model  of 
virtue.    The  work,  altogether,  displays  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  a  lively  rather  than  a  correct 
style,  and  some  amusing  portraits  of  English  cha- 
racter; among  these,  that  of  Bamet  the  epicure 
(who  falls  in  love,  and  marries  a  lady  for  her  skill 
in  dressing  a  dish  of  stewed  carp,  and  who  is  made 
a  good  husband  chiefly  by  his  wife's  cookery  and 
attention  to  his  comforts)  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
In  the  following  year  Moore  furnished  a  life  of  his 
Ariend  Smollett  for  a  collective  edition  of  his  works^ 
In  1800  appeared  his  last  production,  Mordammt: 
Sketches  of  Life,  Character,  and  Manners,  m   Varkms 
Countries,  including  the  Memoirs  of  a  French  Zadg  <^ 
Quality,    In  this  novel  our  author,  following  the 
example  of  Richardson  and  Smollett's  Humphry 
Clinker,  threw  his  narrative  into  the  form  of  letters, 
part  being  dated  from  the  continent,  and  part  from 
England.   A  tone  of  languor  and  insipidity  pervades 
the  story,  and  there  is  little  of  plot  or  incident  to 
keep  alive  attention.    Dr  Moore  died  at  lUchmond 
on  the  2l8t  of  January  1802.     A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  has  been  published  in  seven  vdnmes,  with 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Dr  Bobert  An- 
derson.   Of  all  the  writings  of  Dr  Moore,  his  novel 
of  *  Zeluco'  is  the  most  popular.    Mr  Dunlop  has 
given  the  preference  to  '  Edward.'    The  latter  may 
boast  of  more  variety  of  character,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  judicious  observation  and  witty  remark, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  the  strong  interest  and  forcible 
painting  of  the  first  novel    &luco*s  murder  of  his 
child  in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealousy,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  circumstance  by  means  of  the  picture,  is  con- 
ceived with  great  originality,  and  has  a  striking 
efiect    It  is  the  poetry  of  romance.    The  attach- 
ment between  Laura  and  Carlostein  is  also  de- 
scribed with  tenderness  and  delicacy,  without  de- 
generating  into  German    sentimentaJism   or   im- 
morality.    Of  the   lighter   sketches,    the   scsenes 
between  the  two  Scotohmen,  Targe  and  Buchanan, 
are  perhaps  the  best ;  and  their  duel  about  Queen 
Mary  is  an  inimitable  piece  of  national  caricature 
On  English  ground,  Dr  Moore  is  a  careful  ob^ 
server  of  men   and  manners.     The  conventiomd 
forms  of  society,  the  smartness  of  dialogue,  the 
oddities  and  humours  of  particular  individuals,  the 
charlatannr  of  quacks  and  pretenders,  are  wdl  por- 
trayed.   He  fails  chiefly  in  depth  of  passion  and 
situations  of  strong  interest.   In  constructing  a  plot, 
he  is  greatly  inferior  to  Smollett  or  Fielding.    Ed- 
ward, like  Tom  Jones,  is  a  foundling;  but  *  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  stoiy  by  the  trite  contrivance  of  recog- 
nising a  lost  child  from  a  mark  on  the  shoulder,  a 
locket,  and  a  miniature  picture,'  forms  a  humbling 
contrast  to  the  series  of  incidents  and  events,  so 
natural,  dramatic,  and  interesting,  by  which   the 
birth  of  Fielding's  hero  is  established.    There  is  no 
great  aiming  at  moral  effect  in  Moore's  novels,  un- 
less it  be  in  depicting  the  wietehedness  of  vice,  and 
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its  tragic  termination  in  the  character  of  Zelnca 
He  was  an  obsenrer  rather  than  an  inventor;  he 
noted  more  than  he  felt  The  same  powers  of 
obserration  displajred  in  his  novels,  and  tils  extensive 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  rendered  him  an  ad- 
mirable dhronicler  of  the  strllung  scenes  of  the 
French  revolution.  Numerous  as  are  the  works 
•incse  published  on  this  great  event,  the  journals 
Aod  remarks  of  Dr  Moore  may  still  be  read  with 
pieasore  and  instruction.  It  may  here  be  mentioned, 
that  the  distinguished  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  at 
Oonmnai  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  novelist 

[DupuU  and  Jhid  hetwtm  the  Two  Scotch  ServanU  in 

Italy.] 

[From  *  Zeluco.*] 

[Doncan  Targt,  a  liot  IlighUnder.  who  had  been  out  in  the 
Forty-Five,  and  Geonie  Duclianan,  bom  and  educated  among 
WtaifPi  of  the  weet  of  Scotland,  both  Rerving-mcn  in  Italy, 
.  and  dine  together  during  the  abi«nce  of  their  mastera 
>  dlmier,  and  the  bottle  having  circulated  freely,  they  dia- 
I  at  to  politics.  Targe  being  a  keen  Jacobite,  and  the  other 
Whig.] 


Buchanan  filled  a  bumper,  and  gave,  for  the  toast, 
•  The  Land  of  Cakes  !' 

This  immediatelv  dispersed  the  cloud  which  began 
to  gather  on  the  other's  brow. 

Tarn  drank  the  toast  with  enthusiatmi,  saying,  *  May 
the  ALmighty  pour  his  blesnings  on  erory  hill  and 
valley  in  it !  that  is  the  worst  wiMh,  Mr  Buchanan, 
that  I  shall  ever  wish  to  that  land.' 

'  It  would  delight  your  heart  to  behold  the  flourish- 
ing condition  it  is  now  in,'  replied  Huchanan  ;  *  it 
vaa  fast  improving  when  I  left  it,  and  I  have  been 
credibly  informed  since  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  garden.' 

'  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,'  wid  Targe. 

'  Indeed,'  added  Buchanan,  *  it  has  b^n  in  a  state 
of  r^id  improvement  ever  Nince  the  Union.' 

'  Confound  the  Union  1'  cried  Targe ;  *  it  would  have 
improved  much  fartter  without  it.' 

*  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that  point,  Mr  Targo,' 
nid  Buchanan. 

*  Depend  upon  it,'  replied  Targe,  '  the  Union  was 
the  worst  treaty  that  Scotland  ever  made.' 

'I  shall  admit,'  said  Buchanan,  *  that  she  might 
have  made  a  better ;  but,  bad  as  it  is,  our  couutxy 
reaps  some  advantage  from  it.' 

*  All  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  England.' 

'  What  do  you  think,  Mr  Targe,'  saiil  Buchanan, 
*of  the  increase  of  trade  since  the  Union,  and  the 
rirheti  which  have  flowed  into  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land from  that  quarter  V 

'Think,'  cried  Targe;  *why,  I  think  they  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  roiMchief  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.' 

^Ilow  so,  my  good  friend  i'  said  Buchanan. 

'  Bj  spreadmg  luxury  among  the  inhabitants,  the 
nevcr-iailing  forerunner  of  cifemiuacy  of  manners. 
Why,  I  was  assured,'  continued  Targe,  '  bj  Sergeant 
Lewis  Macneil,  a  Highland  gentleman  in  the  Prussian 
•ervioe,  that  the  Lowlanders,  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land, are  now  veiy  little  better  than  su  many  English.' 

'  O  fie  1'  cried  Buchanan  ;  *  things  are  not  come  to 
that  pass  as  yet,  Mr  Tazge :  your  friend,  the  sergeant, 
aMaiedly  exaggerates.' 

*l  hope  he  does,'  replied  Targe ;  'but  you  must  ac- 
knowleoge,'  continued  he,  '  that  by  the  Union  Scot- 
land has  lost  her  existence  as  an  independent  state ; 
her  name  is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  England  I  Only 
lead  the  English  newspapers ;  they  mention  England, 
aa  if  it  were  the  name  of  the  whole  island.  They  talk 
ef  the  English  army,  the  English  fleet,  the  English 
ereiything.  They  never  mention  Scotland,  except 
when  one  of  our  countrymen  happens  to  get  an  ofl^ce 
fOTemment ;  we  are  then  told,  with  some  stale 


gibe,  that  the  person  is  a  Scotchman :  or,  which  hap- 
pens still  more  rarely,  when  any  of  them  are  con- 
demned to  die  at  Tyburn,  particular  care  is  taken  to 
inform  the  public  that  the  criminal  is  orieinally  from 
Scotland  I  But  if  fifty  Englishmen  get  places,  or  are 
hanged,  in  one  year,  no  remarks  are  made.' 

*  No,'  said  Buchanan  ;  *  in  that  case  it  is  passed  over 
as  a  thing  of  course.' 

The  conversation  then  taking  another  turn,  Taige, 
who  was  a  great  genealogist,  descanted  on  the  anti- 
quity of  certain  gentlemen's  families  in  the  Hiehlands ; 
which,  he  assertetl,  were  far  more  honourable  than 
most  of  the  noble  families  either  in  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land. '  Is  it  not  shameful,'  added  he,  *  that  a  parcel 
of  mushroom  lords,  mere  sprouts  from  the  dunghills 
of  law  or  commerce,  the  grandsons  of  grocers  and 
attonieys,  should  take  the  pass  of  gentlemen  of  the 
oldest  lamilien  in  Europe!' 

*  Why,  as  for  that  matter,'  replied  Buchanan, '  pro- 
vided the  grandsons  of  grocers  or  attorneys  are  de- 
serving citizens,  I  do  not  perceive  why  they  should  be 
excluded  from  the  king*s  favour  more  than  other 
men.' 

*  But  some  of  them  never  drew  a  sword  in  defence 
of  either  their  king  or  country,'  rejoined  Targe. 

'  Assuredly,'  said  Buchanan,  *  men  may  deserve 
honour  and  pre-eminence  by  other  means  than  by 
drawing  their  swords.  1  could  name  a  man  who  was 
no  soldier,  and  yet  did  more  honour  to  his  country 
than  all  the  soldiers,  or  lords,  or  lairds  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.' 

*  Who  was  he !'  said  Targe. 

'  The  man  whose  name  1  have  the  honour  to  bear,' 
replied  the  other ;  '  the  great  Gcorve  Buchanan.' 

*  Who  ?  Buchanan  the  historian  r  cried  Tai^. 

'  Ay,  the  very  same !'  replied  Buchanan  in  a  loud 
voice,  being  now  a  little  heated  with  wine  and  ele- 
vated with  vanity  on  account  of  his  name.  '  Why, 
sir,'  continued  he,  'CJcorge  Buchanan  was  not  only 
the  most  Icanied  man,  but  also  the  best  poet  of  his 
time.' 

'  Perhaps  he  might,'  said  Targe  coldly. 

*  Perhaps !'  repeated  Buchanan  ;  '  there  is  no  dubi- 
tation  in  the  com.  lio  you  remember  his  descripti<m 
of  his  own  country  and  countr}'men  V 

'  I  cannot  say  I  do,'  replied  Targe. 

'  Then  I  will  give  you  a  sample  of  his  versification,' 
said  Buchanan,  who  immetl  lately  repeated,  with  an 
enthusiastic  emphasis,  the  following  lines  from  Bucha- 
nan's EpithaUinium  on  the  Marriage  of  Francis  the 
Dauphin  with  Mary  Queen  of  S<*ot8  :— 

Ilia  pharctratla  est  propria  gloria  Bcotis, 
Cingere  venatu  ■altus,  tupcmre  natando 
Flumlna,  ferre  fanivm,  cuntemnore  frigora  et  astns, 
Nvc  fuMa  ct  miiriii  patriam,  M.-d  marte  tueri, 
Kt  spreta  ineolumi-ni  vita  dffendere  famam ; 
PolUoiti  servare  fidem,  Kmctumqne  vereri 
Numen  amicitlv,  moren,  non  miinus  amare 
ArtibiM  his,  totiun  fmnerunt  cum  bella  per  orbo, 
Nullaqiie  non  lege*  tellun  mutaret  avitas 
Kztemo  sub)ecta  Jiign,  gms  una  vetuatis 
Bedibtis  antlqua  bub  libertate  rewdit. 
Bubstitit  hio  Gothi  furor,  hie  gravia  impetus  harit 
Sazonis,  hie  Cimber  BUpcrato  Bazone,  et  aorl 
Perdoniito,  Neubtvr  Cimbro. 

'  I  cannot  recollect  any  more.' 

'  You  have  recollected  too  much  for  me,'  said  Targe; 
'  for  although  1  was  several  years  at  an  academy  in 
the  Highlands,  yet  I  must  confess  I  am  no  great 
Latin  scholar.' 

*  But  the  great  Buchanan,'  said  the  other, '  was  the 
best  I^atin  scholar  in  Europe ;  he  wrote  that  language 
as  well  as  Livy  or  Horace. 

*  I  shall  not  dispute  it,'  said  Taige. 

'  And  was,  over  and  above,  a  man  of  the  first-^ate 
genius  1'  continued  Buchanan  with  exultation. 
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•  Well,  well ;  all  th»t  may  be,*  rep^"^  Tmige  » 
little  peeTieblj ;  ^  bat  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr 
Bachaoan,  if  be  could  bare  ewopt*  one-balf  of  bii 
genius  for  a  little  more  boneety,  be  would  bave  made 
an  adyantageous  ezcbange,  altbougb  be  bad  thrown 
all  bis  Latin  into  the  ba^in.' 

'  In  what  did  he  ever  show  any  want  of  honesty  f 
Mud  Buchanan. 

'  In  calumniating  and  endearonring  to  blacken  the 
nputation  of  bis  rightful  soTereign,  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots,'  replied  Targe,  *  the  most  beautiful  and  aooom- 
pliahed  princess  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne/ 

'  I  bate  nothing  to  say  either  against  her  beauty 
or  her  accomplishments,'  resumed  Buchanan;  *but 
rarely,  Mr  Taige,  you  must  acknowledge  that  she  was 

a  —  r 

'  Hare  a  care  what  you  say,  sir  I*  intemipted  Targe ; 
*  111  permit  no  man  that  ever  wore  breeches  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  that  unfortunate  queen  !* 

'  No  man  that  erer  wore  either  breeches  or  a  nbi- 
labeff,'  replied  Buchanan,  *  shall  preyent  me  mm 
speaking  the  truth  when  I  see  occasion  1* 

*  Speak  as  much  truth  as  you  please,  sir,'  rejoined 
Taige ;  '  but  I  declare  that  no  man  shall  calumniate 
the  memory  of  that  beautiful  and  unfortunate  prin- 
cess in  my  presence  while  I  can  wield  a  claymore.' 

'  If  you  should  wield  fifty  claymores,  you  cannot 
deny  that  she  was  a  Papist  I^said  Buchanan. 

•Well,  sir,'  cried  Targe,  'what  then  I  She  was, 
like  other  people,  of  the  religion  in  which  she  was 
bnsd.' 

'  I  do  not  know  where  you  may  bare  been  bred,  Mr 
Taige,'  said  Buchanan  ;  *  for  aught  I  know,  you  may 
be  an  adherent  to  the  worship  of  the  scarlet  lady 
yourself.  Unless  that  is  the  case,  you  ought  not  to 
interest  yourself  in  the  reputation  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.' 

'  I  fear  you  are  too  nearly  related  to  the  false  slan- 
derer whose  name  you  bear !'  said  Tarce. 

•I  glory  in  the  name;  and  should  think  myself 
greatly  obliged  to  any  man  who  could  proye  my  rela- 
tion  to  the  great  George  Buchanan  !*  cried  the  other. 

•  He  WM  nothing  but  a  disloyal  calumniator,'  cried 
TAfS®  >  *  ^bo  attempted  to  support  falsehoods  by  for- 
geries, which,  I  thank  Heaven,  are  now  fully  de- 
tected !' 

'You  are  thankful  for  a  very  small  mercy,'  resumed 
Buchanan ;  '  but  since  you  provoke  me  to  it,  I  will 
tell  you,  in  plain  English,  that  your  bonny  Queen 
Mary  was  the  strumpet  of  Bothwell  and  the  murderer 
of  her  husband !' 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  last  sentence,  than 
Targe  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger,  and  they  were  sepa- 
rated with  difficulty  by  Mr  N 's  groom,  who  was 

in  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  had  heard  the  alter- 
cation. 

*  I  insist  on  your  giving  me  satisfaction,  or  retracting 
what  you  have  said  against  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Scotland  !*  cried  Targe. 

*  As  for  retracting  what  I  have  said,'  replied  Bucha- 
nan, *  that  is  no  bi3>it  of  mine ;  but,  with  regard  to 

e'ving  you  satisfaction,  I  am  ready  for  that  to  the 
tst  of  my  ability ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  though  I 
am  not  a  Highlandman,  I  am  a  Scotchman  as  well 
as  yonmelf,  and  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
claymore;  so  name  your  hour,  and  I  will  meet  you  to- 
morrow morning.' 

•  Why  not  directly  V  cried  Targe ;  '  there  is  nobody 
in  the  garden  to  interrupt  us.' 

'  I  should  have  chosen  to  have  settled  some  things 
first ;  but  since  you  are  in  such  a  hurry,  I  will  not 
baulk  you.  I  will  step  home  for  my  sword  and  be 
with  you  directly,'  said  Buchanan. 

f 

e  To  sw«v  ts  aa  eld  BngUdi  word  still  osed  in  SeoOsad, 
tigfiUjiag  to 


The  groom  inteiposed,  and  endeavoured  to  reesodlc 
the  two  ennged  Soots,  but  without  niooese.  Ba<^anaa 
soon  anrtved  with  his  sword,  and  they  retired  to  m 
private  spot  in  the  garden.  The  groom  next  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  decide  their  difierence  by  fiur  boxin|^ 
This  was  rejected  by  both  the  champions  as  a  mode 
of  fighting  unbecoming  gentlemen.  The  groom  aa- 
sorted  that  the  best  gentlemen  in  England  sometimes 
fought  in  that  manner,  and  ^ve,  as  an  instance,  a 
boxing  match,  of  which  be  himself  bad  been  a  wit- 
ness, between  lord  G.'s  gentleman  and  a  gentleman- 
farmer  at  York  races  about  the  price  of  a  mare. 

•  But  our  quarrel,'  said  Taige,  *is  about  the  repa- 
tation  of  a  queen.' 

•  That,  for  certain,'  replied  the  groom,  *  makea  ft 
difierence. 

Buchanan  unsheathed  bis  sword. 

•  Are  you  ready,  sir!'  cried  Taige. 

'  That  I  am.  Come  on,  sir,'  said  Bnchanaii ;  *«Dd 
the  Lord  be  with  the  righteous.' 

•  Amen !'  cried  Taige ;  and  the  conflict  beigan. 
Both  the  combatants  understood  the  weapon  tbey 

fought  with  ;  and  each  parried  his  advenary's  blows 
with  such  dexterity,  that  no  blood  was  shed  fat  some 
time.  At  length  Targe,  making  a  feint  at  Buchanan's 
bead,  gave  him  raddenly  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh. 

•  I  hope  you  are  now  sensible  of  your  error  f  aud 
Targe,  w>nping  his  point. 

'  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  I  was  1 '  cried  Baduman ; 
'  so  keep  your  guard.'  So  saying,  he  advaooed  mors 
briskly  than  ever  upon  Taige,  iriio,  after  warding  off 
several  strokes,  wounded  his  antagonist  a  second  time. 
Buchanan,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  relin- 
quish the  combat.  But  this  second  wound  being  in 
the  forehead,  and  the  blood  flowing  with  profnnon 
into  bis  eyes,  be  could  no  longer  see  distinctly,  but 
was  obliged  to  flourish  his  sword  at  random,  withoat 
being  able  to  perceive  the  movements  of  his  adversary, 
who,  closing  with  him,  became  master  of  bis  sword, 
and  with  the  same  eflbrt  Uirew  him  to  the  ground ; 
and,  standing  over  him,  be  said,  '  This  may  conrince 
you,  Mr  Buchanan,  that  yours  is  not  the  rigbteoos 
cause!  You  are  in  my  power ;  but  I  will  act  as  the 
queen  whose  character  I  defend  would  order  were  she 
alive.  I  hope  you  will  live  to  repent  of  the  injustice 
you  have  done  to  that  amiable  and  unfortunate  |mn- 
cess.'  He  then  assisted  Buchanan  to  rise.  Buchanan 
made  no  immediate  answer :  but  when  be  saw  Targe 
assisting  the  groom  to  stop  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  wounds,  he  said,  '  I  must  acknowledge^  Mr 
Targe,  Uiat  you  behave  like  a  gentleman.* 

After  the  bleeding  was  in  some  degree  diminished 
by  the  dry  lint  wbidi  the  groom,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent farrier,  applied  to  the  wounds,  they  assisted  him 
to  his  chamber,  and  then  the  groom  rode  away  to 

inform  Mr  N of  what  had  happened.    But  the 

wound  becoming  more  painful.  Targe  proposed  sending 
for  a  surgeon.  Buchanan  then  said  that  the  surgeon's 
mate  belonging  to  one  of  the  ships  of  the  British 
squadron  then  in  the  bay  was,  he  believed,  on  shore, 
and  as  be  was  a  Scotchman,  he  would  like  to  employ 
him  rather  than  a  foreigner.     Having  mentioned 

where  he  lodged,  one  of  Mr  N 's  footmen  went 

immediately  fir  him.  He  returned  soon  after,  saying 
that  the  surgeon's  mate  was  not  at  his  lodging,  nor 
expected  for  some  hours.  '  But  I  will  go  and  bring 
the  French  surgeon,'  continued  the  footman. 

'  I  thank  you,  Mr  Thomas,'  said  Buciianan ;  'but  I 
will  have  patience  till  my  own  countryman  returns.' 

•  He  may  not  return  for  a  long  time,'  said  TThoma^ 
'  You  had  best  let  me  run  for  the  French  surgeon, 
who,  they  say,  has  a  great  deal  of  skill.' 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Thomas,'  added  Buchanan ; 
'  but  neither  Frenchman  nor  Spanishman  shall  dress 
my  wounds  when  a  Scottiahman  is  to  be  found  fat 
lovo  or  money.* 
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*  ThcT  an  to  be  round,  for  thn  not  or  the  other,  n* 
'    I  am  creiliblj  itir<»iuF<l,  in  miut  puta  of  the  Korlil,' 
Hid  Thniuai. 

■  \t  [uv  ruuntt7m«i,'  rFplicd  Ruchiuian.  'am  dii>- 
tin^iahed  Tor  l(.-ltilig  nUp  uo  nieaiiH  nf  it[i[iniTciiiciit, 
it  mtulcl  be  Terr  •tmnpe  if  iDBn;  of  theiu  did  not  uw 
thai  of  iTaTellmtr,  Mr  I'huniax.' 

'  It  vDulil  be  jtxj  Rtnnge  indeed,  1  own  it,'  lud 
tbt  footman. 

*But  are  vou  certain  oT  tliia  younp  niao't  iikill  in 
llil  buninem'wbrD  he  dn»  ronic  I'  said  Tar^.'o. 

>  1  confen  1  have  hail  ni<  o|inortui>ity  t»  know  anjr- 
Uili«  of  bit  ikili;  vi'w«e.l  DuL-haiiai. ;  •  but  I  liii.»', 
fiv  certain,  that  be  ii  ii{>nini;  from  very  rr^peetjihle 
people.  Ilia  lather  i*  a  iiiini-ti^r  of  the  ;:oH]<d,  and 
It  ii  not  likelj  that  hi<  fathor':*  noi.  will  be  detli-ient 
ill  the  profeuion  In  which  he  van  bred.' 

■  It  would  be  KCill  le<u  likely  had  tbe  »n  been  bred 

'  That  is  true,'  rrplie.1  Riirhanan  ;  '  but  I  haie  no 
doabl  nf  the  yount:niiiD'H  hkill :  he  iwrniR  to  be  a  very 
douce*  lad.  U  will  be  an  enmunutmnenl  tn  him  to 
act  that  1  prefer  bin!  to  another,  imJ  a1<u  a  cuiiifuTt  (o 
IBB  to  be  attended  by  niy  nHinlirniBn.' 

*Le  will  expect  to  be  paid  t-r  Lii  trouble  u  well  hk 

'  ANuredlj,*  uld  Buchanan  ;  *  but  it  wa(  alwnyK  a 
ntuim  with  me,  and  thall  be  to  my  dyin;.'  ilay,  thut 

'  Since  you  are  wi  fond  nf  your  uwn  «ea-nicw>,'  mid 
Tbomaii, '  I  am  Hurpriied  yiu  were  w>  ea^^r  to  dntmy 
Mr  Targe  there.' 

'That  (jrueeeded  from  a  difTereiirc  in  [Hditins  Mr 
Thoma*,'  replied  Ruchanan,  *  in  wliirh  the  Iwiit  of 
friendi  ate  apt  to  have  a  iiiixundcnitandin;; ;  but 
thoush  I  am  a  Whij;  and  liR  it  a  Tory,  1  hnpr  we  arc 
both  boneal  men  ;  and  a«  he  behaved  in:ner<iii-ly  when 
my  life  was  in  hi*  power,  1  bai-e  no  ivni|ili>  in  uvin; 
tbat  I  am  Krry  for  baviiip  tpnki-n  dbrripcclfullT  nf 
WypenoD,  dead  or  xlive,  torwhriiu  Leban  an  uli-ein.' 

■Uaiy  Queen  of  Scots  ariiiiired  ll 


token  of  leeonciliation :  '  ami  1  am  now  willinj;  tr 
beliere  that  yuur  frieml,  Mr  CiST^e  Ituchuuiiii,  wan  i 
very  ^reitt  pitel,  and  undenila>i>d  Latin  a>  well  lU  an' 


Mri  Inchiialii,  the  dramatiM,  attained  dcKrred 
eek-brity  by  tier  nuvela.  A  tlimplf  iSWy,  in  fmir 
nilunii-%  puMiilied  in  17!ll  ;  and  yatart  ami  Arl. 
two  viduiiK'H,  naa.  A*  thin  huly  afil'i'ItMl  plHinncu 
iitmI  pret^iniiin  in  Btyle,  and  iiiinud  at  dntwiii)[  nktlt-liit 
frnni  natiiru,  ilie  iinibably  dL'ai)[iinted  Iier  Dmi  mirul 
tiaple,  witlinnt  duly  foniiiliirinK  tliut  ttie  pint  ii  iii' 
ttioutu  and  invulvt^,  and  tliat  toioe  uf  ber  ubarautun 


lied  Tur, 
Mfliring  *we«Iiic>u  uf  brr  1 
U  tvcry  heart  that  wan  uol 


■The  el.¥«n™  and 
>niien>  were  imwi.tilile 
■teeled  by  piejiidiee  or 


fanpoaed  on  bj  furgerieh  and  fraiicL' 

'she  i>  ao,  Mr  MuchMian,'  replied  Tar;.-e ;  ■  ar 
>iT*l  andaccuaennre  iuthehandanf  thr  Hame.' 

'Vt't  had  be't  lirato  tliem  all  to  lliK  Ju-ti 
'"  d  uy  no  mure  nn  the  Hubjecf  ' 


:  'fur  if  tluvKU  Mary'ri  n-ndui-t  <m  rurtli  win 
*b«t  yon  believe  it  »•«,  *he  will  receive  brr  tvWHn] 
la  bearen,  where  her  aetiuuii  and  hUtTrriuj^  are  re- 


,  wbiwc  con«cieneew»»l.i»deii  wi...  „, _ 

imputed  to  her,  cuuM  hare  cIihwI  the  variorl  -veup  of 
bar  life,  and  have  iiii't  death  with  tucb  wrene  and 
dignified  coura^  m%  Mary  diiM' 

'  1  alway"  admired  tliat  Lii-t  iiMful  scene,'  re|)!icsl 
Boehanin,  who  wu  niell'.'d  l>v  tlii'  n-i'.illi'iiii.n  »f 
Mary'o  behaviour  on  tlie  WHH:.[d  ;  '  aiid  1  will  fni'ly 
■eknowledge  that  the  nll<^t  inn-cent  ]nTMiii  that  ever 
lived,  or  the  frenlmt  hero  THi)rded  in  huitory,  could 
Bot  face  death  with  greater  eoinpip-ure  than  theiueen 
of  Seotland :  ibe  wjiporled  the  di^iity  nf  a  nuecu 
■bile  abe  displayed  the  nieeku<i<a  nf  a  Clmflian.^ 

't  am  ei(4vdiuj[ly  "tny,  luy  deiir  friend,  for  the 
niaiui'ter'taiidiii;;  that  hanpeneil  Tietween  U^P  naid 
Taiige  aflK-Itnnately,  ami  holding  forth  hit  band  in 

•  A  SmtlU  aiwMliia.  racaiilBi  imtle  aod  w(U.dhi>owL 


faa  I/wd  mid  Lndy  Klniwishl)  bidc.njt  tu  the  mnki 
iif  the  ariatoiTju'v.  'I'Ihtp  lire  iimny  atrikinji  and  I 
paaaiimalr  weiii-a  in  the  novt-l,  ami  niitwitlutiinding 
the  iliaailvHiilH^'  uttemliii);  a  dimble  pl"t>  the  in* 
ti'mt  iawell  nufiiiiiHil.  ^'he  iintlnin-w  «  knuwhiilKo 
iif  dram.itii'  rnUa  and  HfiH-t  may  U-iteen  in  llieiikilnil 
RTiiupiii;;  of  lier  |K.TMinHt.iii,  and  in  the  li*i'liiie»  uf 
thi-  (liuiiiiiiL'.  Iler  aeniiHl  viirk  ia  much  iinipler 
and  (■lHlr^■er  in  ttxturc.    It*  object  nuy  be  gatlwivd 


trt«n  the  < 


ludiiiK  m 


le  iic« 


iwii  iwnpfUtiir* — ni>  biiiiiiT  piiy  Ininntin;  to 
vi-iuin  -iiiRtantainiHitlv  the  iilliile  iilijutnnu  wnr- 
nliili  will  iiaw  thu  iihil  will  bi-  lindcen.'  Mn  Ineh- 
hald  illuatriiled  till*  by  livr  nwn  |ini-tici.< ;  yet  few  nf 
her  reulera  i;Hn  fi-cl  auuht  lint  nniriifli.'aiinn  and  i)i«- 
II [jpi liniment  «t  tbe  rfcii.w-Btpiit  of  the  talc,  whiTfln 
the  pure  and  niilib^-iniiicle.1  llcnrv,  afier  tlie  rit'h 
proniiii-  "f  liix  v.'uth  mid  liia  inllllirtiial  I'Ultniv, 
tltinlly  M.-lllea  diiwii  with  bla  fatlier  to  'I'liLvrful 
laUiiir  in  tialilim',  or  the  tcndinji  iif  a  (cnnlen,  tlia 
IinaJun:  iif  wliii'li  tln^y  cnrrv  tii  the  nuxt  market- 
town  ?•  Tlie  fiilhiwIiiK  brief  allitaiun  tn  the  iiiuvriea 
of  low  I.ondon  wrriiv  reinindi  u*  uf  (he  vividneM 
und  tterii  iiaihin  uf  Diokeiiai — 'In  nimmHX'a.  niul 
in  mime  jdiiyii,  tliere  are  aeelten  tit  dark  and  un- 
wholuMiniu  iiiinim,  wliiTein  the  labminx  wfirki 
diirinit  the  briiihtwt  day  hy  the  iiiil  of  artifl- 
i^iiil  IlKht.  Then-  are,  in  Lonihui,  kitclieiii  (.■qmiliy 
diamal,  tbinitrh  niit  quite  nt  niui-h  ex]nwi]  to  dump 
and  nnxiuu*  vapuur*.  In  one  of  thene  luuler  ground, 
IU3 
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hidden  from  the  cheerfVil  light  of  the  iun,  poor 
Agues  was  doomed  to  toil  from  morning  till  night, 
ffubjected  to  the  command  of  a  diisatiffied  mistress, 
who,  not  estimating  as  she  ought  the  misery 
incurred  by  serving  her,  constantly  threatened  her 
senrants  with  a  dismission,  at  which  the  unthink- 
ing wretches  would  tremble  merely  from  the  sound 
of  the  words  j  for  to  hare  reflected — to  have  con- 
sidered what  their  purport  was— to  be  released 
ftom  a  dungeon,  relieved  from  continual  upbraid- 
ings  and  vile  drudgery,  must  hare  been  a  subject 
of  rejoicing;  and  yet,  because  these  good  tidings 
were  delivered  as  a  menace,  custom  had  made  the 
hearer  fearful  of  the  consequence.  So,  death  being 
described  to  children  as  a  disaster,  even  poverty 
and  shame  will  start  from  it  with  affright;  whereas, 
had  It  been  pictured  with  its  benign  aspect,  it  would 
have  been  feared  but  by  few,^  and  many,  many 
would  welcome  it  with  gladness.' 

CBARLOTTE  SMITB. 

The  novels  of  Mas  Charlotte  Smith  were  of  a 
more  romantic  cast  than  those  of  Miss  Bumey :  they 
aimed  more  at  delineating  affections  than  manners, 
and  they  all  evinced  superior  merit  The  first, 
Emnudine,  published  in  1788,  had  an  extensive  sale. 
Eihdmde  (1789),  and  Cdeatina  (1791),  were  also  re- 
ceived with  favour  and  approbation.  Her  best  is 
the  OldEngluh  Manor-Uoute,  in  which  her  descrip- 
tive powers  are  found  united  to  an  interesting  plot 
and  well-sustained  dramatis  persontB.  The  haste 
with  which  this  lady  produced  her  works,  and  her 
unfortunate  domestic  circumstances,  led  her  often 
to  be  defective  in  arrangement  and  exaggerated  in 
style  and  colouring.  She  took  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  caricaturing  lawyers,  having  herself  suffered 
deeply  from  the  'hiw's  delay;*  and  as  her  husband 
had  ruined  himself  and  family  by  foolish  schemes 
and  projects,  she  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  him  in 
the  projector  who  hoped  to  make  a  fortune  by 
manuring  his  estate  with  old  wigs  I  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  *  in  acknowledgment  of  many  pleasant  hours 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  Mrs  Smith's  works.'  in- 
cluded her  in  his  British  Novelists,  and  prefixed  an 
interesting  criticism  and  memoir.  He  alludes  to 
her  defective  narratives  or  plots,  but  considers  her 
characters  to  be  conceived  with  truth  and  force, 
though  none  bear  the  stamp  of  actual  novelty.  He 
adds,  *she  is  uniformly  happy  in  supplying  them 
with  language  fitted  to  their  station  in  life;  nor 
aie  there  many  dialogues  to  be  found  which  are  at 
once  so  entertaining,  and  approach  so  nearly  to  truth 
and  reality.' 

ANN  RADCLI7FB. 

Mrs  Ann  Raocuffe  (who  may  be  denominated 
the  Salvator  Rosa  of  British  novdists)  was  bom  in 
London,  of  respectable  parents,  on  the  9  th  of  July 
1764.  Her  maiden  name  was  Ward.  In  her  twenty- 
third  year  she  married  Mr  William  Radcliffe,  a 
student  of  law,  but  who  afterwards  became  the  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  of  a  weekly  paper,  the  English 
Chronicle.  Two  years  after  her  marriage,  in  1789, 
Mrs  Radcliflb  published  her  first  novel,  7^  CaatU* 
o/Athlin  and  Dtinbayme,  the  scene  of  which  she  laid 
in  Scotland  during  the  remote  and  warlike  times  of 
the  feudal  barons.  This  work  gave  but  little  in- 
dication of  the  power  and  fascination  which  the 
authoress  afterwards  evinced.  She  had  made  no 
attempt  to  portray  national  manners  or  historical 
evento  (in  which,  indeed,  she  never  excelled),  and 
the  plot  was  wild  and  unnatural  Her  next  effort, 
made  in  the  following  year,  was  more  suooessfuL 


Tke  SidUan   Romance  attracted   attentl 
romantic  and  numerous  adventurei,  and  t 
descriptions  of  scenery  it  oontained.    1 
depicted  with  the  glow  and  richness  of 
fancy.    'Fielding,  Richardson,  SmoUett 
Walpole,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  thooL 
upon  an  imaginative  subject,  are  decide 
authors.    Mrs  Radcliffe  has  a  title  to  be 
as  the  first  poetess  of  romantic  fiction ;  ^ 
actual  rhythm  shall  not  be  deemed  e» 
poetry.'  *    Actual  rhythm  was  also  at  the 
of  the  accomplished  authoress.  She  has  in 
various  copies  of  verses  throughout  her  v 
they  are  less  truly  poetical  tlutn  her  pro^ 
have  great  sameness  of  style  and  dictiot: 
often  tedious,  because  introduced  in  aeeiu 
too  protracted  with  description  or  senti: 
1791  appeared  The  Romance  of  the  Foreot,  < 
the  powers  of  the  novelist  in  full  maturity 
wonderful  talent  in  producing  scenes  of 
and  surprise,  aided  by  external  phenon 
striking  description,  she  now  added  the 
delineation  of  passion.    Her  painting  of  th 
ter  of  La  Motte,  hurried  on  by  an  evil  c 
amidst  broken  resolutions  and  eflbrte  at 
the  most  dark  and  deliberate  guilt  and  en. 
proaches  in  some  respects  to  the  genius  of 
Variety  of  character,  however,  was  not  tli 
Mrs  Raddiffe.    Her  strength  lay  in  the  • 
and  interest  of  her  narrative.  Like  the  gre.. 
with  whom  she  has  been  compared,  she 
sport  with  the  romantic  and  the  terrible — 
striking  imagery  of  the  mountain-forest 
lake — ^the  obscure  solitude — the  cloud  and  t 
— wild  banditti — ruined   castles — and  wi 
half-discovered  glimpses  or  visionary  sh. 
the  invisible  world  which  seem  at  times  to 
path,  and  which  still  haunt  and  thrill  the 
tion.  This  peculiar  faculty  was  more  strong): 
in  Mrs  Radcliffe's  next  romance,  77^  My*.^*et  <f 
Udoiph(K  nublished  in  1794,  which  was  the^  moit 
popiuar  01  her  performances,  and  is  jusUy  considered 
her  best.    Mrs  Barbauld  seems  to  prefer  the '  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest,'  as  more  complete  in  character 
and  story ;  but  in  this  opinion  few  will  concur :  it 
wants  the  sublimity  and  boldness  of  the  later  worfc 
The  interest,  as  S(x>tt  remarks,  *  is  of  a  more  agitat- 
ing and  tremendous  nature,  the  scenery  of  a  viida 
and  more  terrific  description,  the  characters  distin- 
guished  by  fiercer   and   more   gigantic  featurefc 
Montoni,  a  lofty-souled  desperado  and  captain  of 
condottieri,  stands  beside  La  Motte  and  his  marqaii» 
like  one  of  Milton's  fiends  beside  a  witch's  familiar. 
Adeline  is  confined  within  a  ruined  manor-house, 
but  her  sister  heroine,  Emily,  is  imprisoned  is  a 
huge  castle  like  those  of  feudal  times ;  the  one  ii 
attacked  and  defended  by  bands  of  armed  banditti, 
the  other  only  threatened  by  constables  and  thief- 
takers.    The  scale  of  the  landscape  is  equally  difie- 
rent ;  the  quiet  and  Umited  woodland  scenery  of  the 
one  work  forming  a  contrast  with  the  splendid  and 
high-wrought  descriptiona  of  Italian  mountain  gnus- 
deur  which  occur  in  the  other.'  This  parallel  appliei 
very  strikingly  to  the  critic's  own  poems,  the  Lay 
and    Marmion.     The  Utter,   like  Mrs  Radcliffe'f 
second  novel,  has  Uemishes  of  construction  and  stvle 
from  which  the  first  is  free ;  but  it  has  the  breadth 

*  This  honoor  more  proporly  bdonga  to  Btt  Flinip  BUaeifi 
and  don  not  even  John  Bunyan  demand  a  ahars  of  it?  In 
Smollett'a  novels  there  are  many  poetical  oonoeptioos  and  it- 
eoriptlona.  Indeed  on  this  point  Sir  Walter  partly  oootndMi 
himaelf ,  for  he  elaeiiyhere  states  thA  fimoDett  expanded  in  hb 
novels  many  of  the  Ingredients  both  of  grave  and  htmonm 
poetry.  Mrs  RadoUflb  gave  a  greater  prominciMBe  to  fottkd 
deeorlptlon  than  any  of  her  piadeciSiBOKi 
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•T  tb»  msn,  and  too  iiinj>ulBr  in  hin  ciiiiJurt,  to  puw 
■SDOtieed  b^  the  Tiailon.  He  wn)  iif  a  tftll  tliiii 
fl(IU«,  bending  forwsid  Ihim  the  ahuuldcn  :  iif  ■  ul- 
]o«  compleiioii  anJ  hunh  feiiturc«,  aiiil  liait  an  ere 
wkidi,  an  it  Wkeil  U|i  rrcnii  [he  clink  that  iiiulSeil 
Ibi  loirer  pan  of  hii  eouiiIvnaiiiT,  Wiu  ei))T«iaive  of 
nne^innian  ferucitj. 

Tb«  traTclIen,  on  entrriiiK  the  rhuKh,  lo.ikpiI  niunil 
ftr  tbi>  HtraiiKer  icho  had  piuuul  thiihi^  \ir<iin  thrill, 
bat  he  wan  nowhere  to  be  m:n  ;  and  throujih  all  the 
Aadt  of  the  long  ainle*  niily  nna  other  lierwin  ap- 
pnnd.  Thin  «u  a  Triiu  uT  tl>e  uljottiiii)-  cnnient, 
who  Bnietiniea  pointed  out  to  nlrant.'eni  tlie  oIijccIh  in 
tba  ehuRh  which  irere  moot  worthy  <if  attviilioii,  and 
who  now,  with  thii  dciiign,  appruarhcd  the  party  Ihut 
bird  jart  entmd. 

nhen  the  nartj  hwl  Tiewed  the  difTrrent  ■hrincm 
ud  whatcter  had  been  judged  warthv  of  uWrratioii, 
asd  were  ntumiDg  thrnuph  an  oWilre  aiile  lowaniii 
tb*  poiticn,  thej  prrceited  the  pepmn  who  had  np- 
pcued  djwn  the  ■lep*  pawing  towanl*  a  nitifmiianHl 
on  thr  left,  and  t»  he  enteml  it,  one  of  the  jiartj 
pointed  bini  out  to  th*  friar,  and  inquired  who  he 
walk  The  friar,  turning  to  look  after  him,  did  not 
unaMdiBtcly  reply ;  but  on  tbe  i|ue«tion  bvinf-  re- 
pnud,  he  inclined  hia  hvad  a*  in  a  kind  of  obeioance, 
aad  alnily  trjilied, '  He  ii  an  atuavin.' 

'An  aiiiiBHi:i!'  exclaimed  one  of  tba  Engli*hmen  ; 
'  ma  awrin,  and  at  liberty  f 


engHiing  tour  liuie.' 

'  After  1  hate  taken   ann 
edifice,'  replii-d  the  Knpliihii 


Ftr  tin 

inf  tbe 

ofUit  aa- 


periYirvil  the  fitfi 

and,  ■hocke'l  im  a^in  bcholilin'  hiin,  be  turned  hii 
eye*  and  hn>tily  quitlctl  ibc  church. 

The  friiiiilii  then  Kparated,  and  Iho  En)irn>hiniin 
man  al^rtetuming  to  hii  hotel,  received  the  toluiue. 
lie  read  aa  foilowa. 

After  surh  nn  Intmdiictinn,  whn  pniilil  fliil  In  mn- 
tiiiiie  thi'  pi'rusal  <if  tlie  stiirv  7  Scutt  lias  oaid  that 
one  of  till-  Hue  xx-nes  in  '  'I'l'ie  ItDliwi,'  wlii-n-  SrliD- 
ilnni  the  inimk  (.in  adnilmhly-drawti  rlinnu'ler)  li 
!..  .!._  _...  ,|j.  jipjjjpjj  )||,  ji^i  f^  ninniur  lii»  tlrtn- 


in.l  Ibe 


_.  ;,.  behicn 
mil  pnwerful  i:haniet(.T 
Tmra  ni  iiiu  wrvtch  who,  on  the  brink  i: 
J  ju>t  iMcaiHil  fn>in  uiimniittini!  H  (.-rime  nf  yet 
ire  eiBKK''''"teii  liiirnir,  timiitiiiiti'  tlit  "tronKcrt 
intinjc  whi<  ii  has  bt*n  |imiluod  \<y  Mm  UaililiHir'i 
ncil.  and  fi>rm  a  iriiais  wull  Bill-.!  l.i  \k  auluxtly 
ibodied  on  onuTas*  bj  mim  grvat  maftL-r.'    Mudt 
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of  tliis  Udy*8  noyels  abound  in  pictures  and  «itua- 
tioni  as  striking  and  as  well  frrouped  as  those  of  the 
artist  and  melo-dramatist.  The  latter  years  of  Mrs 
Itadcliffl*  were  spent  in  retirement  partly  induced 
by  ill  health.  She  had  for  a  long  period  been  afflicted 
with  spasmodic  asthma,  and  an  attack  prored  fatal 
to  her  on  tlie  7th  of  February  1823.  She  died  in 
liondon,  and  was  interred  in  a  Tault  of  the  chapel- 
of-ease  at  Bayswater,  belonging  to  St  George's, 
Hanorer  Square. 

The  success  which  crowned  Mrs  RadcUfTe's  ro- 
mances led  sereral  writers  to  copy  her  peculiar 
manner,  but  none  approached  to  the  original  either 
in  art  or  genius.  She  eclipsed  all  her  imitators  and 
contemporaries  in  exciting  emotions  of  surprise, 
awe,  and  terror,  and  in  constructing  a  story  which 
should  carry  the  reader  forward  with  undiminished 
anxiety  to  its  close.  She  dwelt  always  in  the  regions 
of  romance.  She  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  at- 
tempted humour  or  familiar  narrative,  and  there  is 
little  of  real  character  or  natural  incident  in  her 
works.  The  style  of  which  she  may  be  considered 
the  founder  is  powerfully  attractive,  and  few  are 
able  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  her  narrative,  but 
that  style  is  obviously  a  secondary  one.  To  de- 
lineate character  in  tlie  many-coloured  changes  of 
life,  to  invent  natural,  lively,  and  witty  dialogues 
and  situations,  and  to  combine  the  whole,  as  in 
Tom  Jones,  in  a  regular  progn»ssive  story,  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  is  a  greater  intellectual  effort  than 
to  construct  a  romantic  ])lot  wliere  the  author  is  not 
confined  to  probability  or  to  the  manners  and  insti- 
tutions of  any  particular  time  or  country.  When 
Si'ott  transports  us  batrk  to  tlie  days  of  chivalry 
and  the  cru!«a<les,  we  feel  that  he  is  embodying  his- 
tory, animating  its  rec^mls  with  his  powerful  ima- 
gination, and  introducing  us  tn  actual  scenes  and 
persons  such  as  once  existed.  His  portraits  arc  not 
of  one,  but  of  various  classes.  There  is  none  of  this 
reality  about  Mrs  lladclifTf^s  creations.  Her  scenes 
of  mystery  and  gloom  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
sober  investig>ition.  Deeply  as  they  aff(.*ct  the  ima- 
gination at  the  time,  after  they  have  been  once  un- 
njlded  l)efort>  the  reader,  they  break  up  like  dreams 
in  his  reculiection.  The  remembrance  of  them  is 
confused,  though  pleasant,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
return  to  what  enchanted  us,  unless  it  be  for  some 
passages  of  pure  description.  The  want  of  moral 
interest  and  of  character  and  dialogue,  natural  and 
truthful,  is  the  cause  of  this  evanescence  of  feeling. 
When  the  story  is  unravelled,  the  great  charm  is 
over — the  talisman  ceases  to  oi)erate  when  we  know 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Mrs  liadcliffe  restricted  h(>r  genius  by  an  arbi- 
trary rule  of  composition.  She  made  the  whole  of 
her  mysterious  circumstances  resolve  into  natural 
causes.  The  seemingly  supernatural  agencies  are 
explained  to  be  palpable  and  real:  every  mystery 
is  cleared  up,  and  often  by  means  very  trifling  or 
disprofiortioned  to  the  en(L  *In  order  to  raise 
strong  emotions  of  fear  and  horror  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  the  author  is  tempted  to  go  lengths,  to 
account  for  which  the  subsequent  explanations  seem 
utterly  inadequate.  Thus,  for  example,  after  all  the 
won<ler  and  dismay,  and  terror  and  expectjition  ex- 
cited by  the  mysterious  chamber  in  the  castle  of 
Udolplio,  how  much  are  we  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  all  this  }>otlier  has  been  raised 
by  a  waxen  statue  !**  In  one  sense  this  restriction 
I  increas<;s  our  admiration  of  the  writer,  as  evincing, 
in  general,  the  marvellous  ingenuity  with  which  she 
prepares,  invents,  and  arranges  the  incidents  for 
immediate  effect  as  well  as  subsequent  explanation. 

•  Dunlop'S  UUtary  of  FicUoo. 


Every  feature  in  the  surrounding  landscape  or  objccli 
described — every  subordinate  circumstance  in  tht 
scene,  however  minute,  is  so  dispoaed  as  to  deepca 
the  impression  and  keep  alive  curiosity.  This  pre- 
lude, as  Mrs  Barbauld  has  remarked,  'like  tht 
tuning  of  an  instrument  by  a  skilful  hand,  has  tlw 
effect  of  pnxlucing  at  once  in  the  miad  a  tone  cf 
feeling  correspondent  to  the  future  story.'  No 
writer  has  excelled,  and  few  have  appioached.  Mis 
Raddifie  in  this  peculiar  province.  A  highv 
genius,  however,  would  hare  boldly  teind  apoa 
supernatural  agency  as  a  proper  element  of  nxnanoft 
Tliere  are  feelings  and  superstitions  lurking  in  eveij 
breast  which  would  have  responded  to  such  an 
appeal;  and  while  we  have  the  weird  sisters  of 
Macbeth,  and  the  unburied  majesty  of  Denmaifc, 
all  must  acknowledge  the  adaptation  of  sndi  bb- 
chinery  to  produce  the  greatest  effects  of  which 
human  genius  is  capable.  The  ultimate  ezplaii»' 
tions  of  Mrs  Raddiffe  certainly  give  a  littleness  to 
the  preliminary  incidents  which  affected  ns  so 
powerfully  while  they  were  dim  and  obacnre  nd 
full  of  mystery.  It  is  as  if  some  theatrical  artist 
were  to  display  to  his  audience  the  coarse  and  men 
materials  by  which  his  brilliant  stage  eflWcts  wen 
produced,  instead  of  leaving  undistorbed  the  strom 
impressions  they  have  produced  on  the  imagiuatioi. 
Apart,  however,  from  this  defect — which  appfiai 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  plot  or  narrativcH-tfas 


of  Udolpho,*  yet  her  paintings  of  Italian 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  an;  conoeivtd 
with  equal  tnith  and  richness  of  c^douring.  And 
what  poet  or  painter  has  ever  surpassed  (Byron  hsi 
imitated)  her  acx'ount  of  the  first  view  of  \'eniee,  M 
seen  by  her  hen>ine  Emily,  '  with  its  islets,  pahm 
and  terraces  rising  out  of  the  sea ;  and  as  thij 
glided  on,  the  grander  features  of  the  city  apixsi^ 
ing  more  distinctly — its  terraces  crowned  with  siiy  :i 
yet  majestic  fabrics,  touched  with  the  splendour  of  | 
the  setting  sun.  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  caM 
up  fh>m  the  ocean  by  the  wand  of  an  enchaatar 
rather  than  reared  by  human  liands*'  Her  pktsm 
are  innumerable,  and  they  are  always  intftKhnd 
with  striking  effect.  *  Set  off.*  says  a  jndkioa 
critic,  *  against  the  calm  beauty  of  a  summer  en» 
ing,  or  the  magnificent  gloom  of  a  thunder-stor^ 
her  pastoral  or  banditti  groups  stand  out  wilk 
double  effect ;  while  to  the  charge  of  vagunesi  tf 
description,  it  may  be  answered  that  Mrs  KadcGft 
is  by  no  means  vague  where  distinctness  of  imsfeij 
is  or  ought  to  be  her  object,  as  any  one  wt^ 
satisfy  himself  who  recalls  to  his  recuUectkn  htf 
description  of  the  lonely  house  by  the  Medxtentp 
nean,  with  the  scudding  clouds,  the  screamiog  M-  ' 
birds,  and  the  stormy  sea,  the  scene  selected  for  thi 
murder  of  Kllena ;  or  another  picture,  in  the  M 
manner  of  Salvator,  of  the  first  glimpse  of  the  csilk 
of  Udolpho,  rising  over  a  mountain  pass,  with  tli  , 
slant  sunbeams  lighting  up  its  ancient  weatlM^ 
beaten  towers.  Indeed  the  whole  descripticQ  '  j 
that  Apennine  fastness,  both  without  and  within,  ii  j 
in  the  best  style,  not  of  literal,  indeed,  bat  of  imp  . 
ginative  painting — **  fate  sits  on  those  dark  bank*  ■ 
ments  and  frowns:'*  the  very  intricacy  of  its  intend 
architecture  and  its  endless  passages  a  miirf^f  . 
maze,  and,  we  fear,  without  a  plan — only  serrt  M  I 
deepen  the  impression  of  imprisonment  and  te"  ' 
wilderment,  and  gloom.'  The  romantu  ookmhni  ,i 
which  Mrs  Raddiffe  could  throw  over  actual  objectik  , 
at  the  same  time  preserving  their  symmetry  snd  i' 
appearance  entin%  is  finely  dispUyed  in  her  EngliA  | 
descriptions,  particularly  in  that  of  Windsor. 
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ANN  RADCUPPK. 


IDemriptioH  of  the  CoMtU  of  Udolpho.] 

Tow&nlii  the  cIoM  of  the  day,  the  rood  wound  into 
a  deep  vallev.  Mouiitain.i,  whosie  nhaggy  steeps  ap- 
peared to  be  inacceiwible,  alinont  nurruunded  it.  To  the 
cast  a  Tiiita  opened,  and  exhibited  the  A|ieunine$  in 
their  darketft  horron  ;  and  the  long  ])erspective  of  retir- 
ing •ummitii  riuing  over  each  other,  their  ridges  clothed 
with  p'tie«,  exhibited  a  Htrongcr  image  of  grandeur 
than  any  that  Emily  had  yet  seen.  The  sun  had  just 
mnk  below  the  top  of  the  mountains  she  was  descend- 
lag,  whoae  long  shadow  stretched  athwart  the  valley  ; 
but  his  sloping  rays,  shooting  through  an  opening  of 
the  clilTs,  touched  with  a  yellow  gleam  the  summitri 
of  the  forest  that  hung  upon  the  opposite  steeps,  and 
streamed  in  full  splendour  upon  the  towers  and  battle- 
ments of  a  castle  that  spread  its  extensive  ramparts 
along  the  brow  of  a  precipice  above.  The  splendour 
of  these  illumined  objects  was  heightened  by  the  con- 
trasted »bade  which  involved  the  valley  below. 

'  There,'  said  Montoni,  speaking  fur  the  first  time 
in  several  houn,  *  is  Udolpbo.' 

Emily  gazed  with  melancholy  awe  upon  the  castle, 
iriiich  she  understood  to  be  Montuni's ;  for,  though  it 
was  now  lighte<l  up  by  the  setting  sun,  the  Gothic 
greatness  of  itM  features  and  its  mouldering  walls  of 
dark  gray  stone,  rendered  it  a  gloomy  an«l  sublime 
object.  As  hhe  gazed  the  light  died  away  on  its  walls, 
leaving  a  melancholy  purple  tint,  which  spread  deeper 
•ad  deeper  as  the  thin  vapour  crept  up  the  mountain, 
while  the  battlements  above  were  still  tip|>ed  with 
splendour.  From  these,  too,  the  rays  soon  faded,  and 
the  whole  edifice  was  invested  with  the  solenm  duski- 
ness of  evening.  Silent,  lonely,  and  sublime,  it  seemed 
to  stand  the  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and  to  frown  de- 
fiance on  all  who  dared  to  invade  its  H<;litary  reign. 
As  the  twilight  deepened,  its  features  became  more 
awful  in  obscurity,  and  Emily  continued  to  gaze  till 
its  clustering  towers  were  alone  seen  rising  over  the 
topi  of  the  woods,  beneath  whose  thick  shade  the  car- 
riaees  soon  after  began  to  ascend. 

The  extent  and  darkness  of  these  tall  woods  awak- 
ened terrific  images  in  her  mind,  and  hhe  almust  ex- 
pected to  see  banditti  start  up  from  umler  the  troc'i. 
At  length  the  carriugCM  cmcr>;ed  upon  a  heathy  rtn-k, 
and  soon  after  reached  the  cuid tie  gates,  where  the  de<'p 
tone  of  the  i)ortal  bell,  which  was  struck  upon  to  give 
notice  of  their  arrival,  increased  the  fearful  cniotiuns 
that  had  assailed  Emily.  While  they  waited  till  the 
servant  within  should  come  to  open  the  gates,  she 
anxiously  surveyed  the  edifice ;  but  the  gloom  that 
ovempread  it  allowed  her  to  distinguish  Tittle  more 
than  a  part  of  its  outline,  with  the  mahsy  walls  of  the 
ramparts,  and  to  know  that  it  was  vast,  ancient,  and 
dreary.  From  the  parts  she  saw,  she  jutted  of  the 
heavy  strength  and  extent  of  the  whole.  I'he  gateway 
before  her,  leading  into  the  courts,  was  of  gigantic  ai/o, 
and  was  defended  by  two  round  towers,  crowned  by 
overhanging  turrets,  euibattled,  where,  inntead  of  ban- 
ners, now  wave^i  long  grass  and  wild  plants  that  ha<l 
taken  root  among  the  mouldering  stones,  and  which 
seemed  to  sigh,  as  the  breeze  rolled  past,  over  the 
desolation  around  them.  The  towers  were  united  by 
a  curtain,  pierced  and  embattled  aluo,  below  which 
appeared  the  pointed  arch  of  a  huge  portcullis  sur^ 
mounting  the  gates  ;  from  these  the  walls  of  the  ram- 
parts extended  to  other  towem,  overlooking  the  preci- 
pice, whose  shattered  outline,  appearing  on  a  gleam 
that  lingered  in  the  west,  told  of  the  ravages  of  war. 
Beyond  these  all  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  evening. 

[IfardwicAf  in  Derhyshin.'] 

Northward,  beyond  Tendon,  we  may  make  one  stop, 
after  a  cmintry  not  otherwise  necessary  to  be  noticed, 
to  mention  Uardwick,  in  Derbyshire,  a  seat  of  the 


Duke  of  Devonshire,  once  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Elizabeth  deputed  the  custody 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  It  stands  on  an  easy  height, 
a  few  miles  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Mansfield  to 
Chesterfield,  and  is  approached  through  shady  lanes, 
which  conceal  the  view  of  it  till  you  are  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  park.  Three  towers  of  huaiy  gray  then 
rise  with  great  majesty  among  old  woo^ls,  and  their 
summits  appear  to  be  covered  with  the  lightly- 
shivered  fragments  of  battlements,  which,  however, 
are  B<M)n  discovered  to  be  perfectly  carved  open  work, 
in  which  the  letters  E.  S.  frequently  occur  under  a 
coronet,  the  initials  and  the  memorials  of  the  vanity 
of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  built  the 
present  eilifice.  Its  tall  features,  of  a  most  pictu- 
resque tint,  were  finely  disclosed  betv*ifii  the  luxu- 
riant woods  and  over  the  lawns  of  tli.i  park,  which 
every  now  and  then  let  in  a  glimpse  of  th'i  Derbyshire 
hills. 

In  front  of  the  great  gates  of  the  castle  court,  the 
ground,  adonied  by  old  oaks,  suddenly  sinks  to  a 
darkly-shadowed  glatlc,  and  the  view  opens  over  the 
vale  of  Soarsdale,  boundctl  by  the  wild  mountains  of 
the  Peak.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  prchent 
residence,  some  ruined  features  of  the  ancient  one, 
enwreathed  with  the  rich  dru{>ery  of  ivy,  give  an  in- 
tcn>~st  to  the  scene,  vihich  the  later  but  more  histori- 
cal structure  heightens  and  prolongs.  We  followed, 
not  without  emotion,  the  walk  which  Mary  had  so 
often  tro<lden,  to  the  folding-doors  of  the  great  hall, 
whose  lofty  grandeur,  aideil  by  silence,  and  heen  under 
the  influence  of  a  lowering  sky,  suited  the  temper  of 
the  whole  scene.  The  tall  windows,  which  half  sub- 
due the  light  they  admit,  just  allowed  us  to  diiitin- 
guinh  the  large  figures  in  the  tapestry  above  the  oak 
wainscoting,  and  hhowed  a  colonnade  of  oak  sujiport- 
ing  a  gailt^ry  along  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  with  a  pair 
of  gigantic  elkV  bonis  flou^i^hing  between  the  win- 
dows opposite  to  the  entrance.  7'he  scene  of  Mary*s 
arrival,  and  her  feelings  upon  entering  this  solemn 
shade,  came  involuntarily  to  the  mind  ;  the  noi^c  of 
horses'  feet,  and  niuny  voices  from  the  court ;  her 
proud,  yet  gentle  and  nieluuolioly  look,  as,  leid  by 
my  lord  keep<tr,  she  pansed  slowly  up  the  hall ;  his 
sonieA\hjit  oli'ieijuioii.'*,  yc:t  jealous  and  vigiltint  air, 
while,  awed  by  lier  dignity  and  beauty,  he  rememl»ers 
the  terrors  of  his  own  queen  ;  the  silence  and  anxiety 
of  her  maids,  and  the  bustle  of  the  surrounding  at- 
tendants. 

From  the  hall,  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  gallery  of 
a  small  cha{>el,  in  which  the  chairs  and  cushions  used 
by  Mary  still  remain,  and  proceeds  to  the  first  storey, 
where  only  one  apartment  bears  memorials  of  her  im- 
prisonment— the  bed,  tapestry,  and  chairs,  having 
been  worked  by  herself.  This  tapestry  is  richly  em- 
bossed with  emblematic  figures,  each  with  its  title 
worked  aliove  it,  and  having  been  scrupulously  pre- 
served, is  still  entire  and  fresh. 

Over  the  chimney  of  an  ailjoining  dining-room,  to 
which,  as  well  hs  to  other  apartments  on  this  floor, 
some  modem  furniture  has  been  added,  is  this  motto 
carved  in  oak  : — 

*  There  is  only  this:  To  fear  Gotl,  and  keep  his 
commandments.'  So  much  less  valuable  was  tini- 
l)er  than  workmanship  when  this  mansion  was  con- 
structed, that  where  the  stainrases  are  not  of  stone, 
tliey  are  fonned  of  solid  oaken  steps,  instead  of 
planks ;  such  is  that  from  the  second,  or  state  htorcy, 
to  the  n»of,  whence,  on  clear  days,  York  and  Lincoln 
cathedrals  are  said  to  be  included  in  the  extensive 
pnw'pect.  This  second  floor  is  that  which  gives  its 
chief  interest  to  the  edifice.  Nearly  all  the  apart- 
ments of  it  were  allotted  to  Mary  ;  some  of  them  for 
state  purpose* ;  and  the  funiiture  is  known,  by  other 
pnK»f  than  itf<  ap|Hanince,  to  remain  as  she  left  it. 
The  chief  room,  or  that  of  audience,  is  of  uncommou 
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loftiness,  and  strikes  bj  its  gmndeur,  before  the  Tene- 
nttion  and  tenderness  arise  which  ito  antiquities  and 
the  plainly-told  tale  of  the  sufferings  thej  witnessed 
excite. 


iAn  ItaJUan  Landteape,'] 

These  excursions  sometimes  led  to  Puzsuoli,  Baia, 
or  the  woody  cliffs  of  Pausilippo ;  and  as,  on  their  re- 
tarn,  they  glided  along  the  moonlight  bar,  the  melo- 
dies of  Italian  strains  seemed  to  give  enchantment  to 
the  soenexy  of  its  shore.  At  thu  oool  hour  the  Toloes 
of  the  vine-dressers  were  frequently  heard  in  trio,  as 
they  reposed  after  the  labour  of  the  day  on  some 
pleasant  promontory  under  the  shade  of  poplars ;  or 
the  brisk  music  of  the  dance  from  fishermen  on  the 
margin  of  the  waves  below.  The  boatmen  retted  on 
their  oars,  while  their  company  listened  to  roioes  mo- 
dulated by  sensibility  to  finer  eloquence  than  it  is  in 
the  power  of  art  alone  to  display ;  and  at  others,  while 
they  observed  the  aiiy  natural  grace  which  distin- 
ffuiahes  the  dance  of  the  fishermen  and  peasant  girls  of 
Naples.  Frequently,  as  they  glided  round  a  promon- 
tory, whose  shaggy  masses  impended  far  over  the  sea, 
•udi  magic  scenes  of  beauty  unfolded,  adorned  by  these 
dancing  groups  on  the  bay  beyond,  as  no  nencil  could 
do  justice  to.  The  deep  clear  waters  reflected  every 
image  <^  the  landscape ;  the  difiv,  branching  into  wild 
forms,  crowned  with  groves  whose  rough  foliage  often 
ipnad  down  their  stMps  in  picturesque  luxuriance  ; 
tne  ruined  villa  on  some  bold  point  peeping  through  the 
trees ;  peasants'  cabins  hanging  on  the  precipices,  and 
the  dancing  figures  on  the  strand — all  touched  with 
the  silverr  tint  and  soft  shadows  of  moonlight.  On 
the  other  Land,  the  sea,  trembling  with  a  long  line  of 
radiance,  and  showing  in  the  clear  distance  the  sails 
of  vessels  stealing  in  every  direction  along  its  surface, 
presented  a  prospect  as  grand  as  the  landscape  was 
oeautifuL 


VATTBBW  ORiraORT  LBWT8. 

Among  the  meet  socoessAil  imitators  of  Mrs  Rad- 
clifTe's  peculiar  manner  and  class  of  subjects,  was 
Matthbw  Grboort  Lewis,  whoae  wild  romance, 
The  Mcnk^  published  in  1796,  was  received  with 
mingled  astonishment,  censure,  and  applause.  The 
first  editk>n  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  in  preparing 
a  second,  Lewis  threw  out  some  indelicate  passages 
which  had  given  much  offence.  He  might  have  car- 
ried his  retrenchments  farther,  with  benefit  both  to 
the  story  and  its  readers.  *  The  Monk'  was  a  youth- 
ftal  production,  written,  as  the  author  states  in  his 
rhyming  preface,  when  he  '  scarce  had  seen  his  twen- 
tieth year.'  It  has  all  the  marks  of  youth,  except 
modesty.  Lewis  was  the  boldest  of  hobgoblin  vnriters, 
and  dashed  away  fearlessly  among  scenes  of  monks 
and  nuns,  church  processions,  Spanish  cayaliers, 
maidens  and  duennas,  sorcerers  and  enchantments, 
the  Inquisition,  the  wandering  Jew,  and  even  Satan 
himself,  whom  he  brings  in  to  execute  justice  visibly 
and  without  compunction.  The  hero,  Ambrosio,  is 
abbot  of  the  Capuchins  at  Madrid,  and  fh)m  his 
reputed  sanctity  and  humility,  and  his  eloquent 
preaching,  he  is  surnamed  the  Man  of  Holiness. 
Ambrosio  conceives  himself  to  be  exempted  fh)m 
the  failings  of  humanity,  and  is  severe  in  his  saintly 
Judgments.  He  is  fUtl  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
pride,  and  thinks  himself  proof  against  all  tempta- 
tion. The  hint  of  this  character  was  taken  from  a 
Eaper  in  the  Guardian,  and  Lewis  filled  up  the  out- 
ne  with  considerable  energy  and  skilful,  delinea- 
tion. The  imposing  presence,  strong  passions,  and 
wretched  downfall  of  Ambrosio.  are  not  easily  for- 


gotten by  the  readers  of  the  noreL  The  haughty 
and  susceptible  monk  is  tempted  by  an  infernal 
spirit — ^the  Mephostophilis  of  the  tale— who  anumea 
the  form  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  and,  after 
various  efibrts,  completely  triumphs  over  the  virtiie 
and  the  resolutions  of  Ambrosio.  He  proceeds  from 
crime  to  crime,  till  he  is  stained  with  the  most 
atrocious  deeds,  his  evil  genius,  Matilda,  being  still 
his  prompter  and  associi^  and  aiding  him  by  her 
powers  of  conjuration  and  sorcery.  He  is  at  length 
caught  in  the  toila,  detected  in  a  deed  of  mur£a; 
and  is  tried,  tortured,  and  convicted  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. While  trembling  at  the  approaching  amto 
de  fit  at  which  he  is  sentenced  to  perish,  Ambroaio 
is  again  visited  by  Matilda,  who  gives  him  a  certain 
mysterious  book,  by  reading  which  he  is  able  to 
summon  Lucifer  to  his  presence.  Arobroaio  ven- 
tures on  this  desperate  expedient  The  Evil  One 
appears  (appropriately  preceded  by  thunder  and 
earthquakeX  and  the  wretched  monk,  having  add 
his  hope  of  salvation  to  recover  his  liberty,  is  borne 
aloft  far  from  his  dungeon,  but  only  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  a  rock.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the 
monk*8  story,  in  which  there  is  certainly  no  shrinking 
from  the  supernatural  machinery  that  Birs  Raddifie 
adopted  only  in  semblance,  without  attempting  to 
make  it  real  Lewis  relieved  his  narrative  by 
episodes  and  love-soenes,  one  of  which  (the  Ueedio^ 
nun)  is  told  with  great  animation.  He  introdnoes 
us  also  to  a  robber*s  hut  in  a  forest,  in  which  a 
striking  scene  occurs,  evidently  suggested  by  a 
similar  one  in  Smollett's  Gount  Fathom.  Bcridea 
his  excessive  use  of  ooiqurataons  and  spirits  to  CBRy 
on  his  stoiy,  Lewis  resorted  to  another  daaa  of 
horrors,  whicli  is  simply  disgusting;  namely,  loath- 
some images  of  mortal  corruption  and  decay,  the 
festering  relics  of  death  and  the  grave.  The  ae- 
count  of  the  confinement  of  Agnes  in  the  dungeon 
below  the  shrine  of  St  Clare,  and  of  her  dead  child* 
which  she  persisted  in  keeping  oonslaatly  in  her 
arms,  is  a  repulsive  description  of  this  kin^  puerile 
and  offensive,  though  preceded  by  the  masteriy  nar- 
rative of  the  ruin  and  conflagration  of  the  ooareoit 
by  the  exasperated  populace. 

The  only  other  tale  by  Lewis  which  has  bees 
reprinted  is  the  Bravo  of  Koitce,  a  short  productiuiv 
in  which  there  is  enough  of  banditti,  disguisea. 
plots,  and  mysterious  adventures — the  dagger  and 
the  bowl — ^but  nothing  equal  to  the  best  parte  of 
*  The  Monk.'  The  style  is  more  chaste  and  uni!bnii» 
and  some  Venetian  scenes  are  picturesquely  de- 
scribed. The  hero,  Abellino,  is  at  one  time  a 
beggar,  at  another  a  bandit,  and  ends  by  marrying 
the  lovely  nieoe  of  the  Doge  of  Venice — a  genuine 
character  for  the  mock-heroic  of  romanosL  In 
none  of  his  works  does  Lewis  evince  a  talent  for 
humour. 

[Scene  qf  Ooi^ttration  by  the  Wanderimg  Jeto,} 

[Raymond,  In  *  The  Monk,*  Is  pursued  by  ■  spectre  rspse- 
sentlnv  a  bleeding  nun,  wbicli  appeen  at  one  e^doek  tai  Om 
morning,  repeatinf  a  eertaln  chant,  and  prewlag  her  lipe  t» 
hia.  BTcry  soooeedlag  vtait  faupires  him  with  greabar  hener, 
and  he  beuomes  mefauioholy  and  deraased  In  health.  His  ew- 
▼aat,  Theodora,  meets  with  a  •trsnger,  who  teUs  lUm  to  hid 
his  master  wish  for  him  when  the  oiook  strUtes  one,  and  tbm 
tale,  as  related  by  Raymond,  prooeeda  The  inftanlty  with 
which  Lewis  avails  l&imaelf  of  the  aaolent  legend  of  the  Waa- 
dering  Jew,  and  the  fine  descriptioa  of  the  coiOiurattoB,  aia 
worthy  of  rBmark.3 

He  was  a  man  of  majestic  nreaenee;  bis  counte- 
nance was  stronely  marked,  and  his  eyes  were  lat]^ 
black,  and  sparkling :  yet  there  was  a  something  m 
his  look  which,  the  moment  that  I  saw  him,  inspired 
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Die  with  »  Mcrct  awe,  not  to  mv  horror.  He  was 
dreMed  plainly,  hi?*  hair  was  unpowdered,  and  a 
band  of  black  velvet,  which  eiurircled  his  forehead, 
•pread  over  hia  features  an  additional  gloom.  His 
countenance  wore  the  marks  of  profound  melancholy, 
hid  Ktep  was  hIow,  and  hist  manner  grave,  stately,  and 
solemn.  He  saluted  me  with  politeness,  and  having 
Implied  to  the  usual  complimentM  of  introduction,  he 
motioned  to  Theo^lore  to  quit  the  chamber.  The 
pafie  instantly  withdrew.  '  I  know  your  business,' 
said  he,  without  giving  me  time  to  speak.  '  I  have 
the  power  of  releaoing  you  from  your  nightly  visitor  ; 
but  thi:(  cannot  he  done  before  Sunday.  On  the  hour 
when  the  Sabbath  morning  break.H,  spirits  of  darkness 
hare  lea^t  influence  over  mortals.  After  Saturday, 
the  nun  shall  visit  you  no  more.'  *  May  I  not  in- 
quire,* said  I,  *  by  what  means  you  are  in  possession 
of  a  secret  which  I  have  carefully  concealc<i  from  the 
knowledge  of  every  one!*  *  How  can  I  be  ignorant  of 
your  distressetf,  when  their  cause  at  this  moment 
stands  before  you!'  I  started.  The  stranger  con- 
tinued :  *  though  to  you  only  vinible  for  one  hour  in 
the  twenty-four,  neither  day  nor  night  does  she  ever 
quit  you ;  nor  will  nhe  ever  quit  you  till  you  have 
ffrante«l  her  request.'  *And  what  is  that  request!' 
*^That  she  must  herself  explain ;  it  lies  not  in  my 
knowledge.  Wait  with  patience  for  the  night  of 
Saturday ;  all  shall  be  then  cleared  up.'  I  daml  not 
press  him  further.  He  soon  after  changed  the  con- 
Tenation,  and  talked  of  various  matter*.  He  named 
people  who  had  ceased  to  exist  for  many  centuries, 
and  vet  with  whom  he  appeared  to  have  been  per- 
Bonally  acquainted.  I  could  not  mention  a  country, 
liowerer  dii^tant,  which  he  hud  not  visited  ;  nor  could 
I  sufficiently  admire  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
information.  I  remarked  to  him,  that  having  tra- 
velled, seen,  and  known  so  much,  must  have  given 
him  infinite  pleasure.  He  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
•  No  one,'  he  replied,  *  is  ailequate  to  comprehending 
the  misery  of  my  lot !  Fate  obli;jes  me  to  be  con- 
■tantly  in  movement ;  I  am  not  pcnnitted  to  pass 
more  than  a  fortnijrht  in  the  same  place.  I  have  no 
friend  in  the  world,  and,  fr<mi  the  restlessness  of  my 
destiny,  I  never  can  acquire  one.  Fain  would  I  lay 
down  my  miserable  litV,  for  I  envy  th(»sc  who  enjoy 
the  Quiet  of  the  grave;  but  death  eludes  me,  and 
flies  trom  my  embrace.  In  vain  do  I  throw  myself  in 
the  way  of  danger.  I  plunge  into  the  ocean,  the 
WRTCM  throw  me  back  with  abhorrence  upon  the 
•bore ;  I  nish  into  fire,  the  flames  recoil  at  my  ap- 
pmach;  I  oppose  myself  to  the  fury  of  ban<litti, 
their  swords  become  blunted,  and  break  against 
my  breast.  The  hungry  tiger  shu<lders  at  my  ap- 
pivach,  and  the  alligator  flies  from  a  monster  more 
nurible  than  itself.  Orxl  has  set  his  seal  upon  me, 
and  all  his  creatures  respect  this  fatal  mark.'  He 
pat  his  hand  to  the  velvet  which  was  bound  mund  his 
forehead.  There  was  in  his  eyes  an  expression  of 
fuiy,  despair,  and  malevolence,  that  struck  horror  to 
niy  very  soul.  An  involuntary  convulsion  ma^le  me 
shudder.  The  stranger  perceived  it.  *Such  is  the 
cunc  imposed  on  me,'  he  continued ;  *  I  am  doomed 
to  inspire  all  who  look  on  me  with  terror  and  detesta- 
tion. You  already  feel  the  influence  of  the  charm, 
and  with  every  surcceding  moment  will  feel  it  more. 
I  will  not  add  to  your  sufl>?rings  by  my  presenc^^ 
Farewell  till  Satunlay.  As  soon  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  expect  me  at  your  chamber.' 

Having  said  this  he  departed,  leaving  me  in  asto- 
nishment at  the  mysterious  turn  of  his  manner  and 
eonverxation.  His  assumnces  that  I  should  soon  be 
relieved  from  the  apparition's  vi.nitH  produced  a  good 
eflTect  upt«n  my  coiistitmion.  The<i(l(»re,  whom  I 
rather  treate<l  as  an  a<lnpted  child  than  a  domestic, 
waa  surprised,  at  his  return,  to  obnerve  the  amend- 
ment in   my  look*.     He   cv>n;:rat'il;j,ted  nie  on  this 


symptom  of  returning  health,  and  declared  himself 
delighted  at  my  having  received  so  much  benefit  from 
my  conference  with  the  Great  Mocul.  Upon  inquiry 
I  found  that  the  stranger  had  already  passed  eight 
days  in  Ratisbon.  According  to  his  own  account, 
therefore,  he  was  only  to  remain  there  six  days  longer. 
Saturday  was  still  at  a  distance  of  three.  Oh  !  with 
what  impatience  did  I  expect  its  arrival!  In  the 
interim,  the  bleeding  nun  continued  her  noctunial 
visits;  but  hoping  soon  to  be  released  from  them 
altogether,  the  effects  which  they  produced  on  me 
became  less  violent  than  before. 

The  wished-for  night  arrived.  To  avoid  creating 
suspicion,  I  retired  to  bed  at  my  usual  hour  ;  but  as 
soon  as  my  attendants  had  left*  me,  1  dressed  myself 
again,  and  prepared  for  the  stranger's  reception.  He 
entered  my  room  upon  the  turn  of  midnight.  A 
small  chest  was  in  his  hand,  which  he  placed  near  the 
stove.  He  saluted  me  without  speaking;  1  returned 
the  compliment,  observing  an  equal  silence.  He  then 
opened  the  chest.  The  first  thing  which  he  produced 
was  a  small  wooden  crucifix ;  he  sunk  upon  his  knees, 
ffazed  upon  it  mountfully,  and  cast  his  eyes  towards 
heaven.  He  seemed  to  be  praying  devoutly.  At 
length  he  bowed  his  head  respectfully,  kissed  the 
crucifix  thrice,  and  quitted  his  kneeling  posture.  He 
next  drew  from  the  chest  a  covered  goblet ;  with  the 
liquor  which  it  contained,  and  which  ap|>earcd  to  be 
bloo<l,  he  sprinkled  the  floor  ;  and  then  dipping  in  it 
one  end  of  the  crucifix,  he  described  a  circle  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Round  about  this  he  placed 
various  reliques,  skulls,  thigh-bones,  &c.  I  observed 
that  he  disposed  them  all  in  the  fonns  of  crosses. 
Lastly,  he  took  out  a  large  Bible,  and  beckoned  me 
to  follow  him  into  the  circle.     I  obeyed. 

*  IJe  cautious  not  to  utter  a  sylfable !'  whispered 
the  stranger :  *  step  not  out  of  the  circle,  and  as  you 
loveyour«elf,  dare  not  to  look  upon  my  face.'  Holding 
the  crucifix  in  one  hand,  the  Itible  in  the  other,  he 
seemed  to  read  with  profound  attention.  The  clock 
struck  one ;  as  usual  I  heard  the  s|>ectrc'8  8tei)s  upon 
the  staircase,  but  1  was  not  sei'/od  with  th«:  accus- 
tomed shivering.  I  waited  her  approach  with  confi- 
dence. She  entered  the  room,  drew  near  the  circle, 
and  stopped.  The  stranger  muttered  some  w«>rds,  to 
me  unintelligible.  Then  raising  his  head  from  the 
book,  and  extending  the  crucifix  towards  the  ghost, 
he  pronounced,  in  a  voice  distinct  and  solemn, 
Mk'atrice!  Ik^atrice  !  IJeatrice!'  *  What  wouldstthou  I' 
replied   the   apparition  in  a  hollow   faltering  tone. 

*  What  disturbs  thy  sleep !  Why  dost  thou  afflict 
and  torture  this  youth  !  How  caii  rest  be  rc^to^ed  to 
thy  unquiet  spirit  V  *  I  dare  not  tell,  I  nmst  n»t  tell. 
Fain  would  I  repose  in  my  grave,  but  stem  c<>mmand8 
force  me  to  prolon«f  my  punishment  1*  *Knowest 
thou  this  blood!  Knowest  thou  in  whose  veins  it 
flowed !  Beatrice !  Beatrice !  in  his  name  I  charge 
thee  to  answer  me.'     *  I  dare  not  disobev  mv  taskers.' 

*  l)an»st  thou  disobey  me?'  He  spoke  in  a  conimand- 
ing  tone,  and  drew  the  sable  band  frrmi  his  forehead. 
In  spite  of  his  injunction  to  the  contrary,  curiosity 
would  not  sufftr  me  to  keep  my  ryes  off  his  face :  I 
raised  them,  and  beheld  a  bunting  crosH  impressed 
upon  his  brow.  For  the  horror  with  which  this  object 
inspired  me  I  cannot  account,  but  I  never  felt  its 
equal.  My  sen^es  left  me  for  some  moments ;  a 
mysterious  dread  overcame  my  courage  ;  and  hud  not 
the  exorciser  caught  my  hand,  I  should  have  fallen 
out  of  the  circle.  When  I  recovered  myself,  I  per- 
ceiveil  that  the  bunting  cross  had  produced  an  efl'ect 
no  less  violent  upon  the  spectre.  Her  countenance 
expresse<l  reverence  and  horror,  and  her  visionary 
limbs  were  shaken  by  fear.    *  Yes,*  she  said  at  length, 

*  I  tremble  at  that  mark !  I  respect  it !  1  obey  you ! 
Know,  then,  that  my  bones  lie  still  unburied — they 
rot  in  the  obscurity  of  Lindenber^'-holc.     None  but 
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which  the  author  delighted,  but  often  carried  be 
yond  truth  and  nature.  The  vindictive  feelings 
delineated  in  *  Mandeville'  are  pushed  to  a  revolt- 
ing extreme.  Passages  of  energetic  and  beautiful 
composition — reflective  and  descriptive — are  to  be 
found  in  the  novel ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  as 
the  author  advanced  in  years^  he  seems  to  have  cul- 
tivated more  sedulously  the  graces  of  language  and 
diction.  The  staple  of  his  novels,  however,  was 
taken  from  the  dej>ths  of  his  own  mind — not  from 
extensive  surveys  of  mankind  or  the  universe  ;  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  oft-drawn-upon  fountain  be- 
gan to  dry  up,  notwithstanding  the  luxuriance  of 
the  foliage  that  shaded  it.  We  next  find  Mr  God- 
win combating  the  opinions  of  Malthus  upon  popu- 
lation (1820\  and  then  sotting  about  an  elaborate 
History  of  the  Cummon wealth.  The  great  men  of 
that  era  were  exactly  suited  to  his  taste.  Their  re- 
solute energy  of  character,  their  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  their  republican  enthusiasm  and  strange 
notions  of  faith  and  the  saints,  were  well  adapted  to 
fire  his  imagination  and  stinmlate  his  research.  The 
history  extended  to  four  large  volumes,  which  were 
published  at  intervals  between  1824  and  1828.  It 
is  evident  that  Mr  Godwin  tasked  himself  to  pro- 
duce authorities  for  all  he  advanced.  He  took  up, 
as  might  be  expected,  strong  opinions ;  but  in  striv- 
ing to  be  accurate  and  minute,  he  became  too  spe- 
cinc  and  chronological  for  the  interest  of  his  narra- 
tive. It  was  truly  said  that  the  style  of  his  history 
*  creeps  and  hitches  in  dates  and  authorities.'  In 
1830  Mr  Godwin  published  Chudexley,  a  tale,  in 
three  volumes.  Reverting  to  his  first  brilliant  per- 
formance as  a  novelist,  he  made  his  new  hero,  like 
Caleb  Williams,  a  person  of  humble  origin,  and  he 
arrays  him  against  his  patron ;  but  there  the  pa- 
rallel ends.  The  clastic  vigour,  the  verisimilitude, 
the  crowding  incidents,  the  absorbing  interest,  and 
the  overwhelming  catastrophe  of  the  first  novel, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  *  Cloudesley.*  There  is  even 
little  delineation  of  character.  Instead  of  these  we 
have  fine  English,  *  clouds  of  reflections  without  any 
new  occasion  to  call  them  forth ;  an  expanded  flow 
of  words  without  a  single  pointed  remark.'  The 
next  production  of  this  veteran  author  was  a  meta- 
physical treatise,  Thoughts  on  Man^  &c. ;  and  his 
last  work  (1834)  a  compilation,  entitled  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers.  In  his  later  years  Mr  Godwin  en- 
joyed a  small  government  otIia»,  yeoman  usher 
of  the  Kxchequer,  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Earl  Grey's  ministry.  In  the  residence  attached 
to  this  appointment,  in  New  Palace  Yard,  he  ter- 
minated his  long  and  laborious  scholastic  life  on  the 
7th  of  April  1836.  No  man  ever  panted  more 
ardently,  or  toiled  more  heroically,  for  literary  fame; 
and  we* think  that,  before  he  closed  his  eyes,  he  must 
have  been  conscious  that  he  had  *  left  something  so 
written  to  after-times,  as  they  should  not  willingly 
let  it  die.' 

'Caleb  Williams' is  unquestionably  the  most  in- 
teresting and  original  of  Mr  Godwin's  novels,  and 
is  altogether  a  work  of  extraordinary  art  and  power. 
It  has  the  plainness  of  narrative  and  the  apparent 
reality  of  the  fictions  of  Defoe  or  Swift,  but  is 
far  more  pregnant  with  thought  and  feeling,  and 
touches  far  higher  sympathies  and  associations. 
The  incidents  and  characters  are  finely  developed 
and  contrasted,  an  intense  earnestness  pervades 
the  whole,  and  the  story  never  flags  for  a  moment 
The  lowness  of  some  of  the  scenes  never  inspires 
such  disgust  as  to  repel  the  reader,  and  the  awful 
crime  of  which  Falkland  is  guilty  is  allied  to  so 
much  worth  and  nobleness  of  nature,  that  we  are 
involuntarily  led  to  regard  him  with  feelings  of  ex- 
alted pity  and  commiscratioD.     A  brief  glance  at  I 
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the  story  will  show  tlie  roate-riala  with  which  God- 
win *  framed  his  s|k»11.*     Caleb  Williams,  an  intd- 
ligent  young  peasant,  is  taken  into  the   hou«e  ol 
Mr  Falkland,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  the  capacitr 
of  amanuensis,  or  private  secretary.      His  master 
is  kind  and  compissionate,  but  stately  and  solemn 
in  manner.     An  air  of  myst<?ry  hangs  about  him; 
his  address  is  cold,  and  liis  sentiment*  impenetrable; 
and  he  breaks  out  (HTasionally  into  fits  of  causekts 
jealousy  and  tyrannical  violence.  One  day  Williams 
surprises  him  in  a  closet,  where  he  heard  a  deep 
groan  expressive  of  intolerable  anguisli,  then  the  lid 
of  a  trunk  hastily  shut,  and  the  noise  of  fastening 
a  lock.      Finding  he  was  discrovered,  Falkland  flies 
into  a  transport  of  rage,  and  threatens  the  intruder 
with  instant  dwith  if  he  does  not  withdraw.     The 
astonished  youth  retires,  musing  on  this   strange 
scene.      His  curiosity  is  awiikencd,  and  he  learns 
part  of  Falkland's  history*  from  an  old  confidential 
steward — how  that  his  master  was  once  the  gayest 
of  the   gay,  and   had  achieved  honour  and  fame 
abroad,  till  on  his  return  he  was  persecuted  with  a 
malignant  destiny.     His  nearest  neighbour,  TyrrdL 
a  man  of  estate  equal  to  his  own,  but  of  coarse  and 
violent  mind  and  temper,  became  jealous  of  Falk- 
land's superior  talents  and  accomplish  meats,  and 
conceived  a  deadly  enmity  at  him.     The  wriei  of 
events  detailing  the  progress  of  this  mutual  hatred 
(particularly  the  episode  of  Miss  Melville)  is  deTe> 
loped  with  great  skill,  but  all  is  creditable  to  the 
high-minded   and  chivalrous  Falkland.     The  coo- 
duct  of  Tyrrel  becomes  at  length  so  atrocious,  that 
the  country  gentlemen   shun  his  society.     He  in- 
trudes himself,  however,  into  a  rural  asaembly,  an 
altercation   ensues,  and  Falkland   indignantly  up- 
braids him,  and  bids  him  begone.    Amidst  the  boat- 
ings and  reproaches  of  the  assembly,  TyrrtJ  retirei, 
but  soon  returns  inflamed  with  liquor,  and  with  one 
blow  of  his   muscular  arm  levels  Falkland  to  the 
ground.     His  violence  is  repeated,  till  he  is  again 
forced  to  retreat     This  complication  of  iguomhir, 
base,  humiliating,  and  public,  stung  the  proud  and 
sensitive  Falkland  to  the  soul;  he  left  the  room; 
but  one  other  event  closed  the  transactions  of  that 
memorable  evening — Tyrrel  waa  found  dead  in  the 
street,  having  been  murdered  (stabbed  with  a  knife) 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  assemWv 
house.      From    this    crisis   in    Falkland's   hist(«7 
commenced  his  gloomy  and  unsociable  melancholy- 
life  became  a  burden  to  him.    A  private  invcstipt- 
tion  was  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  murder; 
but  Falkland,  af^r  a  lof>y  and  eloquent  denial  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  crime,  was  discharged  with 
ever>'  circumstance  of  honour,  and  amidst  the  pUa- 
dits  of  the   people.     A  few  weeks   afterwardt,  a 
peasant  named  Hawkins,  and  his  son  were  taken 
up  on  some  slight  suspicion,  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  for  the  nmrder.     .Tustice  was  satisfied,  hat 
a  deepening  gl(X)m  had  settled  on  the  solitary  Falk- 
land.   Williams  heard  all  this,  and  joined  in  pitying 
the  noble  sufTcnT;  but  the  question  occurred  to  him 
— was  it  possible,  after  all,  that  his  master  shooUl  he 
the  murderi'r  ?     The  idea  took  entire  possession  of 
his  mind.      He  determined   to  place  himsvlf  as  a 
watch  upon  Falkland — a  perpetujil  stimulus  urgtd 
him  on.      Circumstances,  also,  were  constantly  oc- 
curring to  feed    his    morbid   inquiaitireneaa     At 
length  a  flre  broke  out  in  the  house  during  Falk- 
land's absence,  and  Williams  waa  led  to  the  rooa 
containing  the  mysterious  trunk.     With  the  energy 
of  uncontrollable  passion  he  forced  it  open,  aad 
was  in  the  act  of  lifting  up  the  lid,  when  Falkland 
entered,  wild,  breatldcss,  and  diatractinn  in  his  looka 
The  first  act  of  the  infbriate  maater  waa  to  pcesent 
a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  youth,  but  he  instaotly 
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changed  his  resolutitm,  and  ordered  him  to  with- 
draw. Next  dny  Falkland  disclosed  the  secret  •  I 
am  the  blackest  (»f  villains ;  I  am  tlie  murderer  of 
Tyrrel ;  T  am  the  assassin  of  the  Hawkinses !'  lie 
made  Williams  swear  never  tci  disclose  the  secret, 
on  pain  of  death  or  worse.  •  I  am,*  said  Falkland, 
*u  mnch  the  fool  of  fame  as  ever ;  I  cling  U)\t  as 
my  last  breath  :  though  I  be  the  blackest  of  villains, 
I  will  leave  behind  me  a  spotless  and  illustrious 
name :  there  is  no  crime  so  malignant,  no  scene  of 
blood  so  horrible,  in  which  that  object  caimot  engage 
me.*  Williams  took  the  oath  and  submitted.  His 
spirit,  however,  revolted  at  the  servile  submission 
that  was  required  of  him,  and  in  time  he  escaped 
from  the  house.  He  was  speedily  taken,  and  accused 
at  the  instance  of  Falkland  of  abstracting  valuable 

Spoperty  from  the  trunk  he  had  forced  open  on  the 
ay  of  the  Are.  He  was  cast  into  prison.  The  in- 
terior of  the  prison,  and  its  wretched  inmates,  are 
then  described  with  great  minuteness.  Williams,  to 
whom  the  confinement  became  intolerable,  escaped. 
He  is  first  robbed  and  then  sheltered  by  a  band  of 
robbers — he  is  forced  to  flee  for  his  life — assumes 
different  disguises — is  again  in  prison,  and  again 
escape^;  but  misery  and  injustice  meet  him  at  every 
step.  He  had  innocently  fastenwl  on  himself  a 
•ecrmd  enemy,  a  villain  named  Gines,  who  from  a 
highwayman  had  become  a  thief-taker ;  and  the  in- 
cessant exertions  of  this  fellow,  tracking  him  fmm 
place  to  place  like  a  blood-hound,  are  relati^ti  with 
uncommon  spirit  and  effect.  Tlie  whole  of  these  ad- 
ventures posse^is  an  enchaining  interest,  and  caimot 
be  peruswi  without  breathless  anxiety.  The  inno- 
cence of  Williams,  and  the  manifestations  of  his  cha- 
mcter— artless,  buoyant,  and  fast  maturing  under  this 
stem  discipline — irresistibly  attract  and  carry  A)r- 
ward  the  reader.  The  connectitm  of  Falkland  and 
Williams  is  at  last  wound  up  in  one  scene  of  over- 
powering interest,  in  which  the  latter  comes  forward 
publicly  as  the  accuser  of  his  former  master.  The 
place  is  the  hall  of  a  magistrate  of  the  metropolitan 
town  of  Falkland*8  county. 


[Conchiding  Scene  of  Caleb  WUUams.] 

1  can  conceive  of  no  shock  greater  than  that  I  re- 
ceived fruHi  the  sight  of  Mr  Falkland.  IIU  appear- 
ance on  the  last  occasion  on  which  we  met  had  bettn 
haggard,  ghost- like,  and  wild,  energy  in  hin  goturus, 
and  phreuMy  in  his  atf])ect.  It  was  now  the  appear- 
ADce  of  a  corpse.  He  was  brought  in  in  a  chair, 
unable  to  stand,  fatigued  and  almost  destroyed  by 
the  joumev  he  had  juht  taken.  His  visage  wuj*  colour- 
less ;  his  limbs  destitute  of  motion,  almoht  of  life. 
His  head  reclined  upon  his  bo^^om,  except  that  now 
and  then  he  lifted  it  up,  and  opened  his  eyes  with  a 
languid  glance,  immediately  after  which  be  tiank  back 
into  his  former  apparent  inttenHibility.  He  seemed  not 
to  have  three  hourH  to  live.  He  had  kept  his  chamWr 
for  several  weeks,  but  the  Kuninions  of  tlic  magistrate 
had  been  delivered  to  hira  at  his  bedside,  his  orders 
respecting  letters  and  written  papers  being  so  peremp- 
tory that  no  one  dared  to  disobey  them.  Upon  reading 
the  paper,  he  was  seized  with  a  very  dangerous  fit ; 
but  ai  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  insij*ted  upon  being 
conveyed,  with  all  prar.^ticable  expedition,  to  the  i>lace 
of  api>oiiitment.  Falkland,  in  the  most  helpless  state, 
VM  still  Falkland,  firm  in  command,  and  capable  to 
extort  obedience  from  every  one  that  approached  him. 

What  a  sight  win  this  to  me!  Till  the  moment 
that  Falkland  was  presented  to  my  view,  my  bnMst 
WM  steeled  to  pity.  I  thought  that  I  hiul  coolly 
entered  into  the  rea<«on  of  the  case  (passion,  in  a  state 
of  solemn  and  omnipotent  vehemence,  always  appears 
to  be  coolness  to  him  in  whom  it  domineers),  and 


that  I  had  determined  impartially  and  justly.  I 
believed  that,  if  Mr  Falkland  were  penuitted  to 
persist  in  his  schemes,  we  nmst  both  of  us  be  com- 
pletely wretched.  I  believed  that  it  was  in  my  power, 
bv  the  resolution  I  had  formed,  to  throw  mv  share  of 
this  wretchedness  from  me,  and  that  his  could  scarcely 
be  increased.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  my  mind  to 
l»e  a  mere  piece  of  equitv  and  justice,  such  as  an 
impartial  s]>ectator  would  desire,  that  one  person 
should  be  miserable  in  preference  to  two,  that  one 
person,  rather  than  two,  should  be  incapacitated  from 
acting  his  part,  and  contributing  his  share  to  the 
general  welfare.  I  thought  that  in  this  business  I 
nad  risen  superior  to  jjcrsonal  considerations,  and 
judged  with  a  total  neglect  of  the  suggestions  of  self- 
regard.  It  is  true  Mr  Falkland  was  mortal :  but  not- 
withstanding his  apparent  decay,  he  might  live  long. 
Ought  I  to  submit  to  waste  the  b^  years  of  my  lite 
in  mv  present  wretched  situation  t  He  had  declared 
that  his  reputation  should  be  for  ever  inviolate  ;  this 
was  his  ruling  passion,  the  thought  that  worked  hii 
soul  to  madness.  He  would  probably,  therefore,  leave 
a  legacy  of  ])ersecution  to  be  received  by  me,  from  the 
hands*  of  Gines,  or  some  other  villain  equally  atro- 
cioijs,  when  he  should  himself  be  no  more.  Now  or 
never  was  the  time  for  me  to  redeem  my  future  life 
from  endlt^ss  wo. 

Hut  all  these  fine-spun  reasonings  vanished  before 
the  object  that  was  now  presented  to  me.  Shall  I 
trample  upon  a  man  thus  dreadfully  reduced  t  Shall 
I  point  my  animosity  atrainst  one  whom  the  system  of 
nature  has  brought  down  to  the  gravel  Shall  I 
jK>ison,  with  sounds  the  most  intolerable  to  his  ears, 
the  last  moments  of  a  man  like  Falkland !  It  is  im- 
fiossihle.  There  must  have  been  some  dreadful  mistake 
in  the  train  of  argument  that  persuaded  me  to  be  the 
author  of  this  hateful  scene.  There  must  have  been 
a  better  and  more  magnanimous  reme«ly  to  the  evils 
under  which  I  groaned. 

U  was  t(M>  late.  The  mistake  I  had  committed  was 
now  gone,  past  all  power  of  recall.  Here  was  Falkland, 
sulemnly  brought  before  a  magistrate  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  murder.  Here  I  stood,  having  already  de- 
clared myself  the  author  of  the  charge,  gravely  and 
sacri'dly  pledged  to  support  it.  This  was  my  situation; 
and  thus  situat<Ml  I  was  called  upon  immediately  to 
act.  My  whule  frame  sh(K)k.  I  would  eagerly  have 
consfiited  that  that  moment  should  have  been  the 
lust  of  my  existence.  I,  however,  believed  that  the 
conduct  now  most  indis]H>nHably  incumbent  on  me 
w:is  to  lay  the  emotions  of  my  soul  naked  before  my 
hearers.  I  looked  first  at  Mr  Falkland,  and  then  at 
the  magistrate  and  attendants,  and  then  at  Mr  Falk- 
land again.  My  voice  was  suffocated  with  agony.  I 
began : — *  Would  to  God  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
retire  from  this  scene  without  uttering  another  word  ! 
1  would  linivc  the  consequences — I  would  submit  to 
any  imputation  of  cowardice,  falsehood,  and  profli- 
gocv,  rather  than  add  to  the  weight  of  misfortune 
with  which  Mr  Falkland  is  overwhelmed.  But  the 
situation,  and  the  demands  of  Mr  Falkland  himself, 
forbid  me.  He,  in  compassion  for  whose  fallen  state 
I  would  willingly  forget  every  interest  of  my  own, 
would  com]>cl  me  to  accuse,  that  he  might  enter  upon 
his  justification.  I  will  confess  every  sentiment  of  my 
heart.  Mr  Falklan<l  well  knows — I  affinu  it  in  his 
presence — how  unwillingly  I  have  proceeded  to  this 
extremity.  I  have  reverenced  him ;  he  was  worthy 
of  reverence.  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  I  con- 
ceived the  most  ardent  admiration.  He  condescended 
to  encourage  me ;  I  attached  myself  to  him  with  the 
fulness  of  affection.  He  was  unhappy;  I  exerted 
myself  with  youthful  curiosity  to  discover  the  secret 
of  his  wo.  This  was  the  beginning  of  misfortune. 
What  shall  I  say !  He  was  indeed  the  murderer  of 
Tvrrel !   He  suffered  the  Hawkinses  to  be  executed, 
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knowing  that  they  were  innocent,  and  that  he  alone 
was  guilty !     After  suocessire  Bunminen,  after  rarious 
indiscretions  on  mj  part,  and  indications  on  his,  he 
at  length  confided  to  me  at  full  the  fatal  tale !     Mr 
Falkland  I  I  most  solemnly  conjure  you  to  recollect 
yourself!     Did  I  erer  prore  myself  unworthy  of  your 
confidence  1    The  secret  was  a  most  painful  burthen 
to  me :  it  was  the  eztremest  folly  that  led  me  un- 
thinkingly to  gain  pomession  of  it ;  but  I  would  hare 
died  a  tnousand  deaths  rather  than  betray  it.    It  was 
the  jealousy  of  your  own  thoughts,  and  the  weight 
that  hung  upon  your  mind,  that  led  you  to  watch  my 
motions,  and  conceive  alarm  fix>ra  erery  particle  of 
my  conduct.    You  began  in  confidence — why  did  you 
not  continue  in  confidence!    The  evil  that  resulted 
from  my  original  imprudence  would  then  hare  been 
comparatirely  little.     You  threatened  me  :  did  I  then 
betray  yon  1  A  word  from  my  lips  at  that  time  would 
hare  freed  me  from  your  threats  for  erer.  I  bore  them 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  at  last  quitted  your 
serrioe,  and  threw  myself  a  fugitire  upon  the  world, 
in  silence.     Why  did  you  not  sufifer  me  to  depart  t 
You  brought  me  back  by  stratagem  and  yiolence,  and 
wantonly  accused  me  of  an  enormous  felony !     Did  I 
then  mention  a  syllable  of  the  murder,  the  secret  of 
which  was  in  my  possession  ?     Where  is  the  man  that 
has  suffered  more  from  the  injustice  of  society  than  I 
hare  done  1     I  was  accused  of  a  villany  that  my  heart 
abhorred.    I  was  sent  to  jail.     I  will  not  enumerate 
the  horrors  of  my  prison,  the  lightest  of  which  would 
make  the  heart  of  humanity  shudder.     I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  gallows !     Young,  ambitious,  fond  of  life, 
innocent  as  the  child  unborn,  I  looked  forward  to  the 
gallows.     I  believed  that  one  word  of  resolute  accu- 
sation against  my  patron  would  deliver  me :  yet  I 
was  silent ;  I  armed  myself  with  patience,  uncertain 
whether  it  were  better  to  accuHe  or  to  die.     Did  this 
show  me  a  man  unworthy  to  be  trusted  ?  I  determined 
to  break  out  of  prison.     With  infinite  difficulty,  and 
repeated  miscarriages,  I  at  length  effected  my  purpose. 
Instantly  a  proclamation,  with  a  hundred  guineas' 
reward,  was  issued  for  apprehending  me.  I  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  among  the  refuse  of  mankind,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gang  of  thieves.     I  encountered  the  most 
imminent  peril  of  my  life  when  I  entered  this  retreat, 
and  when  1  quitted  it.  Immediately  after,  I  travelled 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  kingdom,  in  poverty 
and  distress,  in  hourly  danger  of  being  retaken  and 
manacled  like  a  felon.  I  would  have  fled  my  country ; 
I  was  prevented.   I  had  recourse  to  various  disguises  ; 
I  was  innocent,  and  yet  was  compelled  to  as  many 
arts  and  subterfuges  as  could  have  been  entailed 
on  the  worst  of  villains.    In  London  I  was  as  much 
harassed,  and  as  repeatedly  alarmed,  as  I  had  been  in 
my  flight  through  the  country.    Did  all  these  per- 
secutions persuade  me  to  put  an  end  to  my  silence ! 
No  :  I  suffered  them  with  patience  and  submission  ; 
I  did  not  make  one  attempt  to  retort  them  upon  their 
author.  I  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  miscreants. 
In   this  terrible  situation  I,  for  the  first  time,  at- 
tempted, by  turning  informer,  to  throw  the  weight 
from  myself.     Happily  for  me  the  London  ma^strate 
listened  to  my  tale  with  insolent  contempt.     I  soon, 
and  long,  repented  of  my  rashness,  and  rejoiced  in 
my  miscarriage.     I  acknowledge  that  in  various  ways 
Mr  Falkland  showed  humanity  towards  me  during 
this  period.     He  would  have  prevented  my  going  to 
prison   at  first ;  he  contributed  to  my  subiistence 
during  my  detention  ;  ho  had  no  share  in  the  pursuit 
that  had  been  set  on  foot  against  me :  he  at  length 
procured  my   discharge  when  brought  forward  for 
trial.  But  a  great  part  of  his  forbearance  was  unknown 
to  me  ;  I  supposed  him  to  be  my  unrelenting  pursuer. 
I  could  not  forget  that,  whoever  heaped  calamities  on 
me  in  the  sequel,  they  all  originated  in  his  forged 
accusation.    The  prosecution  against  me  for  felony 
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was  now  at  an  end.  Why  were  not  my  sufferings  pei^ 
mitted  to  terminate  then,  and  I  allowed  to  hide  my 
weary  head  in  some  obscure  yet  trmnqail  retreat  ?  Had 
I  not  sufficiently  proved  my  constancy  and  fidelity! 
Would  not  a  compromise  in  this  situation  have  b^en 
most  wise  and  most  secure!  But  the  restless  and 
jealous  anxiety  of  Mr  Falkland  would  not  permit  him 
to  repose  the  least  atom  of  confidence.   The  only  eom- 

Eromise  that  he  proposed  was,  that,  with  my  own 
and,  I  should  sign  myself  a  villain.  I  xcfii«ed  this 
proposal,  and  have  ever  since  been  driven  firom  place 
to  place,  deprived  of  peace,  of  honest  fame,  even  of 
bread.  For  a  long  time  I  persisted  in  the  resolution 
that  no  emei^ncy  should  convert  me  into  the  assail- 
ant. In  an  evil  hour  I  at  Ivt  listened  to  my  resent- 
ment and  impatience,  and  the  hatefril  mistake  into 
which  I  fell  has  produced  the  present  scene.  I  now 
see  that  mistake  in  all  its  enormity.  I  am  wan  that 
if  I  had  opened  my  heart  to  Mr  Falkland,  if  I  had 
told  to  him  privately  the  tale  that  I  have  now  been 
telling,  he  could  not  have  resisted  my  reasonable 
demand.  After  all  his  precautions,  he  must  ulti- 
mately have  depended  upon  my  forbearance.  Could 
he  be  sure,  that  if  I  were  at  last  worked  up  to  disdoie 
everything  I  knew,  and  to  enforce  it  vrith  all  the 
energy  I  could  exert,  I  should  obtain  no  credit !  If 
he  must  in  every  case  be  at  my  mercy,  in  which  mode 
ought  he  to  have  sought  his  safety — in  conciliatiao, 
or  in  inexorable  cruelty?  Mr  Falkland  is  of  a  noble 
nature.  Yes!  in  spite  of  the  catastro]>he  of  Tyrrd, 
of  the  miserable  end  of  the  Hawkinses,  and  of  all  that 
I  have  myself  suffered,  I  affinn  that  he  has  qualities 
of  the  most  admirable  kind.  It  is  therefore  impcssible 
that  he  could  have  rcvisted  a  frank  and  fervent  ex- 
postulation, the  frankness  and  the  fervour  in  whidi 
the  whole  soul  was  poured  out.  I  despaired  while  it 
was  yet  time  to  have  made  the  just  experiment ;  bat 
my  despair  was  criminal,  was  trearon  against  the 
sovereignty  of  truth.  I  have  told  a  plain  and  unadul- 
terated tale.  I  came  hither  to  curse,  but  I  remain  to 
bless.  I  came  to  accuse,  but  am  compelled  to  applaud. 
I  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  Mr  Falkland  isamaa 
worthy  of  affection  and  kindness,  and  that  I  aa 
myself  the  baMcst  and  most  odious  of  mankind !  Nerer 
will  I  forgive  myself  the  iniquity  of  tills  day.  The 
memory  will  always  haunt  me,  and  embitter  everv 
hour  of  my  existence.  In  thus  acting,  I  have  beta 
a  murderer — a  cool,  deliberate,  unfeeling  murdersr. 
I  have  said  what  my  accursed  precipitati<«  hai 
obliged  me  to  say.  Do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  ask 
no  favour.  Death  would  be  a  kindness  compared  te 
what  I  feel !' 

Such  were  the  accents  dictated  by  my  remorse.  I 
poured  them  out  with  uncontrollable  impetuosity,  fat 
my  heart  was  pierced,  and  I  was  compelled  to'  give 
vent  to  its  anguish.  Every  one  that  neard  me  wii 
petrified  with  astonishment.  Every  one  that  heaid 
me  was  melted  into  tears.  Ther  could  not  resirt  the 
ardour  with  which  I  praised  the  great  qualities  of 
Falkland ;  they  manifested  their  sympatny  in  the 
tokens  of  my  penitence. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  feelings  of  this  unfortuDatc 
man !  Ik'fure  I  began,  he  seemed  sunk  and  debili- 
tated, incapable  of  any  strenuous  impxYfltsion.  When 
I  mentioned  the  murder,  I  could  perceive  in  him  aa 
involuntary  shuddering,  though  it  was  counterartcd, 
partly  by  the  feebleness  of  his  frame,  and  putly  by 
the  energy  of  his  mind.  This  was  an  allegation  he 
expected,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  himself 
for  it.  But  there  was  much  of  what  1  said  of  which 
he  had  had  no  previous  conception.  When  I  ex- 
pressed the  anguish  of  my  mind,  he  seemed  at  fini 
startled  and  alarmed,  lest  this  should  be  a  new  expe- 
dient to  gain  credit  to  my  tale.  His  indignauon 
against  me  was  great  for  having  retuned  all  my 
resentment  towards  him,  thus,  as  it  might  be,  ia  the 
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hare  mentioned,  when  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
noise  of  some  one  stirring  in  the  inner  apartment.  I 
had  looked  into  this  room,  and  had  perceived  nothinc 
but  the  bed  upon  which  the  old  man  nightly  reposed 
himself.  I  sprung  up,  however,  at  the  sound,  and 
perceiving  that  the  door  had  a  bolt  on  the  outside,  I 
ea^rly  fastened  it.  1  then  turned  to  Mordecai — that 
was  the  name  of  my  host :  Wretch,  said  I,  did  not 
you  assure  me  that  there  was  no  one  but  yourself  in 
the  house  ?  Oh,  cried  Mordecai,  it  is  my  child !  it  is 
my  child !  she  went  into  the  inner  apartment,  and  has 
fallen  asleep  on  the  bed.  Beware,  I  answered ;  the 
slightest  falsehood  more  shall  instantly  be  expiated 
in  your  blood.  I  call  Abraham  to  witne<(s,  rejoined 
the  once  more  terrified  Jew,  it  is  my  child  !  only  my 
child !  Tell  me,  crieti  I  with  severity  of  accent,  how 
old  is  this  child  ?  Only  five  years,  said  Mordecai :  mv 
dear  Leah  died  when  she  was  a  year  old,  and  though 
we  had  seyeral  children,  this  single  one  has  survived 
her.  Speak  to  your  child ;  let  me  hear  her  Toicc ! 
He  spoke  to  her,  and  she  answered,  Father,  1  want  to 
come  out.  I  was  sati.>«fied  it  wa<<  the  voice  of  a  little 
girl.  I  turned  to  the  Jew :  Take  care,  said  I,  how 
you  deceive  me  now ;  is  there  no  other  person  in  that 
room  ?  He  imprecated  a  curse  on  himself  if  there 
were.  I  opened  the  door  with  caution,  and  the  little 
girl  came  furward.  As  soon  as  1  saw  her,  I  seized  her 
with  a  rapid  motion,  and  returned  to  my  chair.  Man, 
•aid  I,  you  hare  trifled  with  me  too  rashly  ;  you  have 
not  considered  what  1  am  escaped  from,  and  what  I 
hare  to  fear ;  from  this  moment  this  child  shall  be  the 
pledge  of  my  safety  ;  I  will  not  part  with  her  an  in- 
stant as  long  as  1  remain  in  your  hou!% ;  and  with 
this  rapier  in  my  hand  I  will  pierce  her  to  the  heart 
the  moment  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  I  am  no  longer 
in  safety.  The  Jew  trembled  at  my  resolution ;  the 
emotions  of  a  father  worked  in  his  features  and  glis- 
tened in  his  eye.  At  least  let  me  kiss  her,  said  he. 
Be  it  BO,  replied  I :  one  embrace,  and  then,  till  the 
dawn  of  the  coming  day,  she  remains  with  me.  I  re- 
leased my  hold  ;  the  child  rushed  to  her  father,  and 
he  caught  her  in  his  arni.i.  My  dear  Leah,  cried  Mor- 
decai, now  a  sainted  spirit  in  the  boHom  of  our  father 
Abraham !  I  call  God  to  witness  between  us,  that,  if 
all  my  caution  and  vigilance  can  prevent  it,  not  a  hair 
of  this  child  shall  be  injured!  Stranger,  you  little 
know  by  how  strong  a  motive  you  have  now  engaged 
me  to  your  cause.  We  poor  Jews,  hunted  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  abhorrence  and  execration  of  man- 
kind, have  nothing  but  family  affections  to  support 
us  under  our  multiplied  disgraces  ;  and  family  affec- 
tions are  entwined  with  our  exintence,  the  fondest  and 
best  lored  part  of  ourselves.  The  God  of  Abraham 
bless  you,  my  child!  Now,  sir,  speak !  what  is  it  you 
require  of  me  ? 

1  told  the  Jew  that  I  must  have  a  suit  of  clothes 
conformable  to  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
and  certain  medical  ingredients  that  I  named  to  him, 
together  with  his  chafing-dish  of  coals  to  prepare  them  ; 
and  that  done,  I  would  then  impose  on  him  no  further 
trouble.  Having  received  his  instructions,  he  imme- 
diately set  out  to  procure  what  1  demanded.  lie  took 
with  him  the  key  of  the  house ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  I  retired  with  the  child  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment, and  fastened  the  door.  At  first  I  applied  my- 
self to  tranquillisc  the  child,  who  had  been  somewhat 
alarmed  at  what  she  had  heard  and  seen  :  this  was  no 
Tery  difficult  task.  She  presently  Uft  me,  to  amuse 
herself  with  some  playthings  that  lay  scattered  in  a 
comer  of  the  apartment.  My  heart  was  now  compa- 
ratively at  ease;  I  saw  the  powerful  hold  I  had  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  Jew,  and  firmly  persuaded  myself  that 
I  had  no  treachery  to  fear  on  his  part.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  exertion  and  activity  with  which  I  had 
lately  been  imbued  left  me,  and  I  insensibly  sunk 
into  a  sort  of  slumber.    *    * 


Now  for  the  first  time  I  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  state  of  my  strength  and  my  health.  My  con- 
finement in  the  Inquisition,  and  the  treatment  I  had 
experienced,  had  before  rendered  me  feeble  and  almost 
helpless ;  but  these  appeared  to  be  circumstances 
scarcely  worthy  of  attention  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  was  then  placed.  The  impulse  I  felt  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  in  the  grand  street  of  Valladolid,  pro- 
duced in  me  an  energy  and  power  of  exertion  which 
nothing  but  the  actual  experience  of  the  fact  could 
have  persuaded  me  was  posjtible.  This  energy,  once 
begim,  appeared  to  have  the  faculty  of  prolonging 
itself,  and  I  did  not  relapse  into  imoecility  till  the 
occasion  seemed  to  be  exhausted  which  called  for  mv 
exertion.  I  examined  myself  by  a  mirror  with  whicn 
Mordecai  funiishod  mc  ;  I  found  my  hair  as  white  as 
snow,  and  my  face  ploughed  with  a  thousand  furrows. 
I  was  now  fifty-four,  an  age  which,  with  moderate  ex- 
ercise and  a  vigorous  constitution,  often  appears  like 
the  prime  of  human  existence  ;  but  whoever  had  looked 
upon  me  in  my  present  condition  would  not  have 
doubted  to  afiirm  that  I  had  reached  the  eightieth 
year  of  my  age.  I  examined  with  difipassionate  re- 
mark the  state  of  my  intellect :  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  had  subsided  into  childishness.  My  mind  had 
been  as  much  cribbed  and  immured  as  my  body.  I 
was  the  mere  shadow  of  a  man,  of  no  more  power  and 
worth  than  that  which  a  magic  lantern  produces 
upon  a  wall.  These  are  thy  works,  superstition  !  this 
the  genuine  and  proper  operation  of  what  is  called 
Christianity !  Let  the  reader  judge  of  what  1  had 
passed  through  and  known  within  those  cursed  walls 
by  the  effects;  1  have  already  refused,  I  continue  to 
refuse,  to  tell  how  those  effects  were  produced.  Enough 
of  compassion ;  enough  of  complaint ;  I  will  confine 
myself,  as  far  as  1  am  able,  to  simple  history. 

I  was  now  once  again  alone.  The  little  girl,  who 
had  been  unusually  disturbed  and  roused  at  an  un- 
seasonable hour,  Hunk  into  a  profound  sleep.  1  heard 
the  noise  which  Mordecai  made  in  undressing  himself, 
and  composing  his  limbs  u[K>n  a  mattress  which  he  had 
dragged  for  the  prcnent  occasion  into  the  front  room, 
and  Hpread  before  the  hearth.  1  soon  found  by  the 
hardness  of  his  breathing  that  he  also  was  asleep.  I 
unfolded  the  papers  he  had  brought  me ;  they  consisted 
of  various  medical  in^nreilients  1  had  directed  him  to 
procure  ;  there  were  also  two  or  three  vials  containing 
sirups  and  essences.  I  had  near  me  a  pair  of  scales 
with  which  to  weigh  my  ingredients,  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  chafing-dish  of  my  host  in  which  the  fire  was  nearly 
extinguished,  and  a  small  iayter,  with  some  charcoal 
to  relight  the  fire  in  case  of  necessity.  While  I  was 
occupied  in  surveying  these  articles  and  arranging  my 
materials,  a  sort  of  torpor  came  suddenly  over  me,  so 
as  to  allow  me  no  time  for  resistance.  I  sunk  upon 
the  bed.  I  remained  thus  for  about  half  an  hour, 
seemingly  without  the  power  of  collecting  my  thoughts. 
At  length  I  started,  felt  alarmed,  and  applied  my  ut- 
most force  of  mind  to  rouse  my  exertions.  While  I 
drove,  or  attempted  to  drive,  my  animal  spirits  from 
limb  to  limb,  and  from  part  to  part,  as  if  to  inquire 
into  the  general  condition  of  my  frame,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  I  was  dying.  Let  not  the  reader  be  sur- 
prised at  this ;  twelve  years'  imprisonment  in  a  nar- 
row and  unwholesome  cell  may  well  account  for  so 
sudden  a  catastro])he.  Strange  and  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  1  believe  it  will  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ment, that  the  calm  and  security  which  succeed  to 
great  internal  injuries  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
pangs  and  hardships  that  went  before.  I  was  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  ;  I  applied  myself  with  all  vigi- 
lance and  expedition  to  the  compounding  my  materials. 
The  fire  was  gone  out ;  the  taper  was  glimmering  in 
the  socket :  to  swallow  the  julep,  when  I  had  prepared 
it,  seemed  to  be  the  last  effort  of  which  my  organs  and 
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title  of  Harriet  and  Lucy,  four  volumes.  These 
tules  had  been  begun  fifty  years  before  by  Mr  Edge- 
worth,  at  a  time  '  when  no  one  of  any  literary  cha- 
racter, excepting  ])r  Watts  and  Mrs  Barbauld,  conde- 
scemled  to  write  for  children.' 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that,  in  the  autumn  of 
1823,  Miss  Edge  worth,  accompanied  by  two  of  her 
sisters,  made  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbots- 
ford.  She  not  only,  he  said,  completely  answered, 
but  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  had  formed, 
and  he  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  natveti  and 
good-humoured  ardour  of  mind  which  she  united 
with  such  formidable  powers  of  acute  observation. 

*  Never,*  says  Mr  Lockhart^  *  did  I  see  a  brighter 
day  at  Abbotsford  than  that  on  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  first  arrived  there;  never  can  I  forget  her 
look  and  accent  when  she  was  received  by  him  at 
his  archway,  and  exclaimed,  **  every  thing  about  you 
is  exactly  what  one  ought  to  have  had  wit  enough  to 
dream."  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  edifice 
and  its  appurtenances  were  all  but  complete;  and 
day  after  day,  so  long  as  she  could  remain,  her  host 
had  always  some  new  plan  of  gaiety.'  Miss  Edge* 
worth  remained  a  fortnight  at  Abbotsford.  Two 
years  afterwards  she  had  an  opportunity  of  repay- 
ing the  hospitalities  of  her  entertainer,  by  receiving 
him  at  Edge  worth  town,  where  Sir  Walter  met  witli 
as  cordial  a  welcome,  and  where  he  found  '  neither 
mud  hovels  nor  naked  peasantry,  but  snug  (M>tUiges 
and  smiling  faces  all  about.*  Literary  fame  had 
spoiled  neither  of  these  eminent  persons,  nor  unfitted 
them  for  the  common  business  and  enjoyment  of 
life.  *  We  shall  never,*  said  Scott,  *  learn  to  feel  and 
respect  our  real  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we  have 
taught  ourselves  to  consider  everything  as  moon- 
shine compared  with  the  etiucation   of  the  hciirt.' 

*  Maria  did  not  listen  to  this  without  some  water 
in  her  eyes;  her  tears  are  always  reiuly  when  any 
generous  string  is  touched — (for,  as  Vo\ye  says,  "  the 
finest  minds,  like  the  finest  metals,  dissolve  the 
easiest") ;  but  she  brushed  them  gaily  aside,  and 
said,  "  You  see  how  it  is ;  Dean  Swift  said  he  had 
written  his  books  in  order  that  people  might  learn 
to  treat  him  like  a  great  lord.  Sir  Walter  writes 
his  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  treat  his  people 
as  a  great  lord  ought  to  do.'*  '♦ 

In  IS.'U  Miss  Edgeworth  reappeared  as  a  novelist : 
her  Helen,  in  three  volumes,  is  fully  equal  to  her 

*  Fasliionable  Talcs,'  and  }K)ssesses  more  of  ardour 
and  pathos.  The  gradations  of  vice  and  folly,  and 
the  unhappincss  attending  falsehood  and  artifice,  are 
strikingly  depicted  in  this  novel,  in  connexion  with 
ciianicters  (that  of  Lady  Davenant,  ftir  example) 
drawn  Mith  great  force,  truth,  and  nature.  This  is 
the  latest  work  of  fiction  we  have  had  from  the  pen 
of  the  gifted  authoress ;  nor  is  it  likely,  from  her 
advanced  age,  that  she  will  make  further  incursions 
into  that  domain  of  fancy  and  observation  she  luis 
enri(;hed  with  so  many  admirable  performances. 
Long,  however,  may  she  be  able  to  *  dispense  com- 
mon sense  to  her  readers,  and  to  bring  them  within 
the  pre<;inct3  of  real  life  and  natural  feeling !'  The 
good  and  evil  of  this  world  have  supplied  Miss  Edge- 
worth  with  materials  sufficient  for  her  purposes  as 
a  novelist  Of  poetical  or  romantic  feeling  she  has 
exhibited  scarcely  a  single  instiuice.  She  is  a  strict 
utilitarian.  Her  knowletlge  of  the  world  is  exten- 
sive and  correct,  though  in  some  of  her  representa- 
tions of  fashionable  folly  and  dissipation  she  borders 
upon  caricature.  The  plan  of  confinhig  a  tale  to 
the  exposure  and  correction  of  one  particular  vice, 
or  one  erroneous  line  of  conduct,  as  Joanna  Baillie 
confined  her  dramas  each  to  the  elucidation  of  one 
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{Kirticular  passion,  would  have  been  a  haziiniuus  ex- 
periment in  common  hands.     Miss  Edgeworth  urtrr- 
came  it  by  the  ease,  spirit,  and  variety  of  her  tk- 
lineations,  and  the  truly  masculine  freednm  with 
which  she  exposes  the  crimes  and  follies  of  mankind. 
Her  sentiments  are  so  just  and  true,  and  her  style  >o 
clear  and  forcible,  that  they  compel  an  instant  assent 
to  her  moral  views  and  deductions,  thongii  i^ime- 
times,  in  winding  up  her  tale,  and  distributing  jus- 
tice among  her  characters,  she  is  not  alwaysi  rerj 
consistent  or  probable.     Ilcr  delineations  of  her 
countrymen  have  obtained  just  praise.     The  hlKl^t^t 
compliment  paid  to  them  is  the  statement  of  S-utt 
that  *  the  rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  and  Ad- 
mirable  tact*  of  these  Irish  portraits  led  him  first  to 
think  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  hit 
own  country  of  the  same   kind  with   that  vhicb 
Miss  Pklgeworth  so  fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland 
He  excelled  his  model,  because,  with  equal  knov> 
ledge  and    practical    sagacity,  he   possesse<i   tlut 
higher  order  of  imagination,  and  more  extc-n^ire 
sympathy   with  man   and  nature,  which  i^  niore 
powerful,  even  for  moral  uses  and  effects,  thaii  ttie 
most  clear  and  irresistible  reasoning.     The  obii.\'t  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  to  inculcate  instruction,  and  the 
style  of  the  preceptress,  occasionally  interfere  vith 
the  cordial  sympathies  of  the  reader,  even  in  litf 
Irish  descriptions;  whereas  in  Scott  this  is  nvvtf 
apparent     He  deals  more  with  passions  and  feelings 
than  with  mere  manners  and  peculiarities,  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  poetical  imagination,  and  careless  jrt 
hap))y  eloquence  of  expression,  imparts  the  air  of 
romance  to  ordinary  incidents  and  characters.    U 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  originality  and 
in  fertility  of  invention  Miss  Edgeworth  is  inferior 
to  none  of  her  contemporary  novelists.     She  nevtr 
repeats  her  incidents,  her  characters,  dialogues,  or 
plots,  and  few  novelists  have  written  mure.    Hvr 
brief  and  rapid  tales  fill  above  twenty  closely -printed 
volumes,  and  may  be  read  one  after  the  othir  wilii* 
out  any  fei>ling  of  satiety  or  sense  of  repetition. 

In  a  work  lately  published,  *  Ireland.*  by  Mr  and 
Mrs  Hall,  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
residence  and  present  situation  of  Miss  Edgewnnh:— 
'The  library  at  Etlgeworthtown,'   say  the  writer*, 
*  is  by  no  means  the  reserved  and  solitary'  nx^m  thit 
libiaries  are  in  general    It  is  large,  and  spaciiioi. 
and  lofty ;  well  stored  with  books,  and  embellished 
with  those  most  valuable  of  all  classes  of  prints— 
the  suggestive ;  it  is  also  picturesque,  h.iving  bcea 
added  to  so  as  to  increase  its  breadth  ;  the  addition 
is  8U])i>orted  by  square  pillars,  and  the  besutifol 
lawn  seen  through  the  windows,   embellished  scd 
varied  by  clumps  of  trees  judiciously  pUnttil  in- 
parts  much  cheerfulness  to  the  exterior.     An  oNoof 
table  in  the  centre  is  a  sort  of  ndl^-ing^point  fur  tlw 
family,  who  gnmp  around  it — reading,  writing,  or 
working  ;  while  Miss  Edgeworth,  only  anxious  upa 
one  point — that  all  in  the  house  shouM  do  exHi-tlyH 
they  like  without  reference  to  her — sits  quietly  ind 
abstractedly  in  her  own  peculiar  comer  on  the  tM ; 
her  desk,  upon  which  lies  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pa 
given  to  her  by  him  when  in  Ir^'Iand,  plaivd  bdFcre 
her  ui>on  a  little  quaint  tiible,  as  unassuming  as  pct- 
sible.  Miss  Edgeworth*s  abstractedness  would  puizk 
the  philosophers;  in  that  same  comer,  and  u)mii  that 
table,  she  has  written  nearly  all  that  has  eDlighfitMd 
and  delighted  the  world.     There  she  writes  as  elo- 
quently as  ever,  wrapt  up  to  all  appearance  ia  btf 
subject,  yet  knowing,  by  a  sort  of  instinct  «hra 
she  is  really  wanted  in  dialogue ;  and.  without  br- 
ing down  her  pen,  hardly  looking  up  fmm  her  ps|PC 
she  will,  by  a  judicious  sentence,  wisely  and  kinJlj 
spoken,  explain  and  elucidate  in  a  few  woftlssussto 
clear  up  any  difilculty,  or  turn  the  conrenation  inlo 
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»  Dcw  K>d  more  plauing  current.   She  bu  the  moit 

fcnmng  without  emlwraming.   A  very  lu^t  family- 
party  iMcmble  duly  in  tlii«  charming  room,  jounu 
and  old  bound  alike  to  the  ipot  by  the  itrong  cordi 

of  meiuury  and  Jotb.    Mr  Frani^i*  Eilauwurtli,  tl« 
younResl  son  uf  the  prcMnt  Mr«  Edgtwo'tii,  and 

a  fuDiily  of  little  ones,  who  Kem  tu  eiijuy  tlie  bm- 
dom  uf  the  library  ua  mueh  a«  their  eldera  i  to  aet 

Mta  F^gtwr 

Aew  little  people  riglit  if  they  are  wrung ;  tu  riM- 
from  her  table  lu  fi-tcti  them  a  toy,  ur  even  lu  s:ive 
•  aerrant  a  journey  i  Co  niuuiit  tlie  Bb-pi  and  find  a 
Tdome  that  escape!  all  eyes  but  her  own,  and  haviiij{ 
done  ID,  to  Bud  exat:t]y  the  paMa((e  wantedi  sn: 
hoorly  empluyoienti  uf  thii  mmt  unapuiled  and  ad- 
■*■■■■* *■'"  wocoan.  i^he  will  tlicn  re*nnie  her  pen,  and, 
*tut  i*  mure  extraordinary,  hitrdly  aeem  to  have 
even  frayed  the  thread  uf  her  ideaai  her  mind  ii  so 
rightly  balanced,  everything  is  ao  honeatly  weiKbed, 
that  ahe  aulfera  no  inconrenience  from  what  would 
disturb  and  diatraut  an  ordinary  writer.' 


J*BR  AcBTSM.  s  truly  English  novelist,  was  bom 

on  the  16th  December  1;T5.  at  Steventon.  in  Ilamp- 

■hire.  of  which  parish  her  father  was  reetnr.     JIt 

Auaten  i*  repreieiited  as  n  man  of  reflneil  lastc  and 

■cquiremeniB,  who  guided,  though  he  did  nut  live 

to  witness  the  fruits  uf  bti  daughter's  t.-ilenta.   After 

the  death  uf  the  reelor,  his  widuw  and  two  dHu;!htere 

retired   to  Snuthanipton,  and  8ub>e<iuently  tu  tlie 

I      Tillage  of  Chawton.  in  the  Same  County,  u-hiTC  tlie 

DOTela  of  .lane  Austen  were  written.    Of  these,  firnr 

were  publiaiicd  ammymously  in  her  lifetime,  namely, 

I '      Saui  and  Seiuibilir^,  Pride  aad  Prgailicf,  ilanKjiehl 

:     Park,  and  Emita.     In  Slay  IHIT  the  health  uf  (be 

I      authoress  rendered  it  necessary  that  she  shonlcl  re 

. ,     move  to  some  place  where  constant  medical  aid  ciiuld 

I       be  procured.     She  went  to  Winchester,  and  in  thai 

!      dty  she  e«pin!d  on  the  2Jth  of  July  1817,  Rp«l  furtj- 

I      two.    Uer  pcrtunal  worth,  beauty,  anrt  genius,  miulc 

her  early  death  deeply  lamented  ;  while  tiu:  public 

I'     bad  to  'regret  the  fajlnre  not  only  of  a  auurce  of 

'      tiuiocent  amusement,   but  also  of  that  sup]>ly  uf 

I      practiual  good  sense  and  instrnctive  example  wliich 

she  would  probably  have  continued  to  furnish  bet- 

;  ]     ter  than  any  of  her  con  temporaries,'  •    Tlie  iniidiuus 

LTchblifaop  at 


ilecay  or  <'iinsumptii>n  whieli  carriii]  olT  Miss  Ans- 
len  seemed  imly  lu  incri'iue  the  puwera  of  her  miitd. 
.She  wrute  Hliile  she  cuuld  hidJ  a  pen  or  pencil, 
and  tile  day  preceding  Iter  death  composed  some 
stanzas  replete  with  fancy  and  riguur.  Sluirtly  after 
her  death,  lier  frienits  gave  to  the  world  tv'u  novels, 
entitled  NorlhaxytT  AblKy  and  Prrtaainm,  the  flnt 
being  her  earliest  conipoi-itiun,  and  the  Iciist  valu- 
able of  her  tiroductiuns,  wliih;  the  latter  is  a  higlilpr 
Qnislied  work,  es)<eeiiilly  in  the  tender  and  pathetic 
passages.  Thegreatt-harmuf  Miss  Austen's  tlelions 
lies  in  their  truth  and  siniplieity.  She  gives  u« 
plain  ^'presentations  of  Enitlish  s<ieivty  in  the  niid>lle 
and  higher  classes — sets  us  down,  iis  it  were,  in  the 
iHiuntn'- house,    the  villa,  and   cottage,    -  '    '"' — 


H:tas>ei 
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diiplaved  in  urdinary  intercourse  and  roost 
life-like  dialogues  mid  ciiaversation.  Tlwre  1*  no 
attempt  to  Mt]iresRjfHeiAiniK  nur  any  scenes  of  sur* 
prising  ilaring  or  dlstnuo,  to  make  us  forget  that  we 
are  among  coinntoniilatx  nHirtiiU  and  real  existenni. 
Such  materials  would  seeni  tu  promise  little  fur  the 
novel  render,  yet  Miss  Austen's  minute  eircum- 
stances  atul  euminon  details  are  far  ftom  tiresome. 
I'tiey  all  aid  in  developing  anil  discriminating  luO' 
I'harai'ters,  in  whieli  her  chief  strength  lies,  and  we 
liecome  so  intimately  sciiuainted  with  each,  that 
they  ap|>t>ar  as  old  iVlends  or  neighbours,  t-lie  is 
quite  at  honie  in  ilescribing  the  mistakes  in  the  e<lu- 
catlon  of  young  tallies — in  delicate  ridicule  of  fcmalu 
liiil>lei  and  vanity— in  family  dillerences,  obttinaey, 
and  priih'— in  tlie  distinctions  between  tliu  dillerent 
uliisses  uf  sueiety.and  the  nicer  shailea  of  feeling  anil 
cunduct  IIS  they  ri[H:n  into  love  or  friendship,  or 
subside  into  Indilferenee  or  dislike.    Her  love  is  uut 
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a  blind  passion,  the  ofrti)rin^  of  romance ;  nor  has 
nlie  any  of  that  morbid  colouring  of  the  darker  {lai- 
ftona  in  whicli  other  novelists  excel  The  dear  daj- 
light  of  nature,  as  reflected  in  domestic  life,  in  scenes 
of  vnrii'ty  and  sorrowful  trutli,  as  well  as  of  vivacity 
an<i  humour,  is  her  genial  and  inexhaustible  element 
Instruction  is  always  blended  with  amusement  A 
liner  moral  lesson  cannot  anywhere  be  found  than 
the  distress  of  the  Bertram  family  in  *  Mansfield 
Park,*  arising  from  the  vanity  and  callousness  of  the 
two  daughters,  who  had  been  taught  nothing  but 
*  accomplishments,*  without  any  re^xd  to  tlieir  dis- 
pcisitions  and  temper.  These  instructive  examples 
are  hn)ught  before  us  in  action,  not  by  lecture  or 
preachment,  and  they  tell  with  double  force,  because 
they  are  not  inculcated  in  a  didactic  style.  The 
genuine  but  unobtrusive  merits  of  Miss  Austen  have 
been  but  poorly  rewarded  by  the  public  as  respects 
fame  and  popularity,  though  her  works  are  now 
rising  in  pubHc  esteem.  *  She  has  never  been  so 
popular,'  says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *  as 
she  deserved  to  be.  Intent  on  fidelity  of  delineation, 
and  averse  to  the  commonplace  tricks  of  her  art,  she 
has  not,  in  this  age  of  literary  quackery,  received 
her  reward.  Ordinary  readers  have  been  apt  to 
judge  of  her  as  Partridge,  in  Fielding's  novel,  judged 
of  Garricrk's  acting.  lie  could  not  see  the  merit  of 
a  man  who  merely  Ixihavcd  on  the  stage  as  anybody 
might  lx>  exi>ected  to  behave  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  real  life.  He  infinitely  preferred  the 
•*  robustious  peri  wig- pated  fellow,"  who  flourished 
his  arms  like  a  windmill,  and  ranted  with  the  voice 
of  three.  It  was  even  so  with  many  of  the  readers 
of  Miss  Austen.  She  was  too  natuxid  for  them.  It 
MMfmod  t4>  tliem  as  if  there  could  be  very  little  merit 
in  making  charactiTS  act  and  talk  so  exactly  like 
the  people  whom  they  saw  around  them  every  day. 
They  did  not  consider  that  the  highest  triumph  of 
art  consists  in  it^  concealment;  and  here  the  art 
was  so  little  perceptible,  that  they  believed  there  was 
none,  llcr  works,  like  well-proportionetl  rooms,  are 
rendered  less  apparently  grand  and  imposing  by  the 
very  excellence  of  their  adjustment'  Sir  Walter 
Scott  after  reading  *  Pride  and  Prejudice'  for  the 
third  time,  thus  mentions  the  merits  of  Miss  Austen 
in  his  private  diarj' : — *  That  young  lady  had  a 
talent  for  describing  the  involvements,  and  feelings, 
and  chanicters  of  oniinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the 
most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big  bow-wow 
strain  I  can  do  mysi*lf,  like  any  now  going ;  but  the 
exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary  common- 
place things  and  characters  interesting  from  the 
truth  of  the  description  and  the  sentiment,  is  denied 
to  me.  What  a  pity  such  a  gifted  creature  died  so 
early!' 

MRS  BRUNTON. 

Mrs  Mary  Brcnton,  authoress  of  Self-Control 
and  Dutctpline,  two  novels  of  superior  merit  and 
moral  tendency,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  November 
1778.  She  was  a  native  of  Burrey,  in  Orknev,  a 
small  island  of  aUmt  6(M)  inhabitants,  no  part  of 
which  is  more  than  3(K)  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
K'Ji,  and  which  is  destitute  of  tree  or  shrub.  In  this 
remote  and  sea-surrounded  region  the  parents  of 
Mary  Brunton  occupie<i  a  leading  station.  Her 
father  wjis  Colonel  Balfour  of  Klwick,  and  her 
mother,  an  accomplished  woman,  niece  of  field- 
marshal  Ix)rd  Ligonier,  in  whose  house  she  ha<l 
H'sided  previous  to  her  marriuge.  Mary  was  care- 
fully e<lucntef1.  and  instructed  by  her  mother  in  the 
French  and  Italian  languagi's.  She  was  also  sent 
some  time  to  Ivlinburgh ;  but  while  she  was  only 
sixteen,  her  mother  died,  and  the  whole  cares  and 


duties  of  the  household  devolved  on  lier.  With 
t}K*se  she  was  incessantly  occupied  for  four  jvani, 
and  at  the  ex]ii ration  of  that  time  she  was  rnarridsd 
to  the  lUiv.  Mr  Brunton,  minister  of  B(4ton,  in 
Haddingtonshire.  In  1803  Mr  Brunton  was  culled 
to  one  of  the  churclies  in  Edinburgli,  and  his  bdj 
had  thus  an  oppv>rtunity  of  meeting  with  persons 
of  literary  talent,  and  of  cultivating  her  own  mind. 
*  Till  I  b(*gan  Self- Control,*  she  says  in  one  of  her 
letters,  *  I  liad  never  in  my  life  written  anything  but 
a  letter  or  a  recipe,  excepting  a  few  hundreds  ctf  vik 
rhymes,  from  which  I  desisted  by  the  time  I  hid 
gained  the  wisdom  of  fifteen  years  ;  therefore  I  wsa 
so  ignorant  of  the  art  on  which  I  was  entering,  that 
I  formed  scarcely  any  plan  for  mj  tale.  I  mertly 
intended  to  show  the  power  of  the  religious  prindpfe 
in  bestowing  self  command,  and  to  hear  testimooy 
against  a  maxim  as  immoral  as  indelicate,  that  a 
reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband*  *M«lf- 
Control*  was  published  without  the  author's  nime 
in  1811.  The  first  edition  was  sold  in  a  month,  and 
a  second  and  third  were  called  for.  In  1314  her 
second  work,  *  Discipline,'  was  given  to  the  world, 
and  was  also  well  received.  She  began  a  third, 
Emmdint,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  She  died  oa 
the  7th  of  December  1818.  The  unfinished  tak^ 
and  a  memoir  of  its  lamented  authoress,  were  pob- 
lislied  in  one  volume  by  her  husband,  Dr  Bnintoo. 

*  Self-Contnil'  bids  fair  to  retxiin  a  pemidiieDt 
pUu^e  among  British  novels,  as  a  sort  of  Scottish 
Ccelebs,  recommended  by  its  moral  and  relitfi>Hii 
tendency,  no  less  than  by  the  talent  it  displsri 
The  acute  observation  of  t)ie  authoress  is  seen  in 
the  development  of  little  traits  of  chanu'ter  and  one- 
duct,  which  give  individuality  tu  her  purtmiti,  and 
a  semblance  of  truth  to  the  story.  Thus  the  gradual 
decay,  mental  and  Kxlily,  of  Montreville,  the  sc^ 
count  of  the  De  Courcys,  and  the  courtship  d 
Montague,  are  true  to  nature,  and  complet4*lv  it- 
moved  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  novels.  The  plot 
is  very  unskilfully  managed.  The  hen  line,  Laur^ 
is  involved  in  a  i>erpetual  cloud  of  difficulties  and 
dangers,  some  of  which  (as  the  futile  abduction  by 
Warren,  and  the  arrest  at  Ljidy  iVlham's)  arr  un- 
necessary and  improbable.  The  character  of  Wit- 
grave  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Luve- 
lace,  and  Laura  is  the  Clarissa  of  the  tak*.  Her 
high  principle  and  purity,  her  devotion  to  her  fithcr, 
and  the  forw  and  energy  of  her  mind  (i^ithout  ofer- 
stepping  feminine  softness),  impart  a  stnmg  intcxnt 
to  the  narrative  of  her  trials  and  adventuri-s.  She 
surrounds  the  whole,  as  it  were,  with  an  atnM><p)inf 
of  moral  light  and  beauty,  and  melts  into  sumtthinf 
like  consistency  and  unity  the  disconlant  materisli 
of  the  tale.  The  style  of  the  work  is  also  cak-oUttd 
to  impress  the  reader :  it  is  always  appropriate,  and 
rises  frequently  into  passages  of  striking  seutiment 
and  eloquence. 

[Pinal  Escape  of  Laura.l 

[The  heroine  b  carried  off  by  the  (►trmUgniu  of  Harcnvt. 
put  on  board  a  vumcI,  and  taken  to  the  »bfinii  *A  Cwada 
There,  in  a  remote  hechidcd  cabin,  preparvd  fur  her  rviriiCun, 
she  iM  conflned  till  Ilarfrravo  can  arrive.  K«en  her  ».«ii«i 
firmneMt  and  reliffioiis  faith  M«in  to  fnr»ake  her  in  thi»  lu*i  md 
jrreativit  of  her  ealaniitleii,  and  her  health  tinkrt  under  ihr  poo* 
tinned  Influenoo  of  grief  and  foar.] 

The  wbulc  of  the  night  precetling  Ilargnive'*  arn^il 
was  pa!«.scd  by  liaura  in  acts  of  dorntion.  In  her  life, 
blaTuolesN  as  it  had  api>eared  to  others,  she  «aw  w 
much  ground  fur  condcmnatiou,  that,  had  her  h-'pet 
rested  U{ion  her  own  merit,  they  would  hare  rajii«L«d 
like  the  sunshine  of  a  winter  storm.  Their  iiupi-irt 
was  more  mi;;hty.  and  they  remained  unshokri..  fbs 
raptures  of  faith  beamed  on  her  aouL   By  degrtes  Uicj 
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triumphed  OTer  erery  fear ;  and  the  fini  sound  that 
awoke  the  morning,  was  her  roioe  raised  in  a  trembling 
hjmn  of  praine. 

Her  countenance  elevated  aa  in  hope,  her  eyes  cast 
upwards,  her  hands  clapped,  her  lips  half  open  in  the 
vnfiDiahed  adoration,  her  face  brightened  with  a  smile 
the  dawn  of  eternal  day,  she  was  found  by  her  atten- 
dant.    Awe-struck,  the  woman  paused,  and  at  a  reve- 
rent distance  gazed  upon  the  seraph  ;  but  her  entrance 
luul  called  back  the  unwilling  spirit  from  its  flight ; 
and  Laura,  once  more  a  feeble  child  of  earth,  faintly 
inquired  whether  her  enemy  were  at  hand.     Mary 
answered,  that  her  master  was  not  expected  to  arrive 
bsfore  the  evening,  and  iiitrcated  that  Ijaura  would 
irj  to  recruit  her  .spirits,  and  accept  of  some  refresh- 
ment.   Laura  made  no  opposition.    She  unconsciously 
■wallowed  what  was  pliiccd  before  her;  unwittingly 
mflbred  her  attendant  to  lead  her  abroad ;  nor  once 
lieeded  au^'ht  that  was  done  to  her,  nor  aught  that 
paued    before    her    eytn*,   till    her   exhausted  limbs 
nmnd  rest  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  lay  moul- 
dering near  the  if\wt  where  it;*  root  was  sending  forth  a 
Inzunant  thicket. 

The  breath  of  morning  blew  chill  on  the  wasted 
form  of  Laura,  while  it  somewhat  revived  her  to 
■trength  and  recollect  ion.  Her  attendant  seeing  her 
■hiTcr  in  the  breeze,  compassionately  wrapt  her  more 
doeely  in  her  cloak,  and  run  to  seek  a  warmer  cover- 
ing. 'She  feels  for  my  bodily  wants,'  said  Laura. 
•  Will  she  have  no  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  soul ! 
Yet  what  relief  can  she  afford !  What  help  is  there 
for  me  in  man  1  Oh,  be  Thou  my  help,  who  art  the 
guard  of  the  defenceless  !  thou  who  canst  shield  in 
every  danger !  thou  who  canst  guide  in  every  diffi- 
culty 1' 

Her  eye  rested  as  it  fell  upon  a  track  as  of  recent 
fiMHsteps.  I'hey  had  bnishea  away  the  dew,  and  the 
nnk  grass  had  not  yet  risen  from  their  pressure.  The 
nnwonted  trace  of  man's  presence  arrested  her  atten- 
tion ;  and  her  mind,  exhausted  by  suffering,  and 
■haring  the  weakness  of  its  frail  abode,  admitted  the 
piperstitious  thought  that  these  marks  afforded  a 
providential  indication  for  her  guidance.  Transient 
animation  kindling  in  her  frame,  she  followed  the 
tnck  as  it  wound  round  a  thicket  of  poplar;  then, 
inddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  became  conscious  of 
the  delusion,  and  shed  a  tear  over  her  mental  decay. 

She  was  about  to  return,  when  she  perceived  that 
■he  was  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  Its  dark  flood 
wai  stealing  noiselessly  by,  and  Laura,  looking  on  it, 
bieathed  the  oft-repeated  wish  that  she  could  seek 
lait  beneath  its  waves.  Again  she  moved  feebly  for- 
wnid.  She  reached  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  stood 
nnconsciouMly  following  its  course  with  her  eye,  when, 
a  light  wind  stirring  the  cnnes  that  grew  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  she  beheld  close  by  her  an  Indian  canoe. 
With  suddenness  that  mocks  the  speed  of  lii;ht,  hope 
flashed  on  the  darkened  kouI  ;  and  ntretching  her 
arms  in  wild  ecstacy,  *  Help,  help  !'  crieil  I^ura,  and 

2 rang  towards  the  boat.  A  feeble  echo  from  the 
rther  shore  alone  returned  the  cry.  Again  she 
called.  No  human  voice  replied.  But  delirious 
transport  lent  vigour  to  her  frame.  She  sjtrang  into 
the  bark ;  she  pressed  the  slender  oar  against  the 
bank.  The  light  vessel  yielded  to  her  touch.  It 
floated.  The  stream  bore  it  along.  The  woods 
dosed  around  her  prison.  'Thou  hast  delivered  me!' 
she  cried ;  and  sank  senseless. 

A  meridian  sun  beat  on  her  uncovered  head  ere 
Laura  began  to  revive.  Recollection  stole  upon  her 
like  the  remembrance  of  a  feverish  dream.  As  one 
who,  waking  from  a  fearful  vision,  still  trembles  in 
his  joy,  she  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  the  dread 
hour  was  past,  till  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  dark 
woods  bend  over  her,  and  steal  slowly  away  as  the 
glided  on  iHth  the  tide.    The  raptures  of  (alien 


man  own  their  alliance  with  pain,  by  seeking 
same  expression.      Joy  and  gratitude,   too   big 


the 

.-  for 
utterance,  long  poured  themselves  forth  in  tears.  At 
length,  returning  composure  permitting  the  language 
of  ecstacy,  it  was  breathed  in  the  accents  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  lone  wild  echoed  to  a  song  of  deliver- 
ance. 

The  saintly  strain  arose  unmixed  with  other  sound. 
No  breeze  moaned  through  the  impervious  woods  ;  no 
ripple  broke  the  stream.  The  dark  shadows  trembled 
for  ^  moment  in  its  bosom  as  the  little  bark  stole  by, 
and  then  reposed  again.  No  trace  appeared  of  human 
presence.  The  fox  peeping  from  the  bru8hwoo<i,  the 
wild  duck  sailing  stately  in  the  stream,  saw  the  un- 
wonted stranger  without  alarm,  untaught  as  yet  to 
flee  from  the  destroyer. 

The  day  declined,  and  Laura,  ^ith  the  joy  of  her 
escape,  began  to  mingle  a  wish,  that,  ere  the  darkness 
closed  around  her,  she  might  find  shelter  near  her 
fellow-beings.  She  was  nut  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
of  her  voyage.  She  knew  that  the  navigation  of  the 
river  was  interrupted  by  rapids,  which  hud  been  pur- 
posely described  in  her  hearing.  She  examined  her 
frail  vessel,  and  trembled ;  for  life  was  again  become 
precious,  and  feeble  spemeil  her  defence  against  the 
torrent.  The  canoe,  which  could  not  have  contained 
more  than  two  persons,  was  constructed  of  a  slender 
frame  of  wood,  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  birch. 
It  yielded  to  the  slightest  motion,  and  caution  was 
necessary  to  poise  in  it  even  the  light  fonn  of  Laura. 

Slowly  it  floated  down  the  lingering  tide;  and  when 
a  pine  of  larger  size  or  form  more  fantastic  than  his 
fellows  enabled  her  to  measure  her  progress,  she 
thought  that  throu«;h  wilds  less  impassable  her  own 
limbs  would  have  borne  her  more  swiftly.  In  vain, 
behind  each  tangled  point,  did  her  fancy  picture  the 
haunt  of  man.  Vainly  amid  the  mi^ts  of  eve  did  she 
trace  the  smoke  of  sheltered  cottages.  In  vain  at 
every  winding  of  the  stream  she  sent  forward  a  long- 
ing eye  in  search  of  human  dwelling.  The  narrow 
view  was  bounded  by  the  dark  wilderness,  repeating 
ever  the  same  picture  of  dreary  repose. 

The  sun  went  down.  The  shadows  of  evening  fell ; 
not  such  as  in  her  happy  native  land  blend  softly  with 
the  last  radiance  of  dav,  but  black  and  heavy,  harshly 
contrasting  with  the  light  of  a  naked  sky  reflected 
from  the  waters,  where  they  spread  beyond  the  gloom 
of  impending  woods.  Dark  and  more  dark  the  night 
came  on.  Solemn  even  amid  the  peopled  land,  in 
this  vast  solitude  it  became  more  awful. 

Ignorant  how  near  the  place  of  danger  might  be, 
fearing  to  pursue  darkling  her  perilous  way,  Laura 
tried  to  steer  her  light  bark  to  the  shore,  intending  to 
moor  it,  to  find  in  it  a  rude  resting-place,  and  in  the 
morning  to  pursue  her  way.  Laboriously  she  toiled, 
and  at  length  reached  the  bank  in  safety ;  but  in  vain 
she  tried  to  draw  her  little  vessel  to  land.  Its  weight 
resisted  her  strength.  Dreading  that  it  should  slip 
from  her  grasp,  and  leave  her  without  means  of  escape, 
she  re-entered  it,  and  again  glided  on  in  her  dismal 
voyage.  She  had  found  in  the  canoe  a  little  coarse 
bread  made  of  Indian  com  ;  and  this,  with  the  water 
of  the  river,  formed  her  whole  sustenance.  Her  frame 
worn  out  with  previous  suffering,  awe  and  fear  at  last 
yielded  to  fatigue,  and  the  weary  wanderer  sank  to 
sleep. 

It  was  late  on  the  morning  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  a 
low  murmuring  sound,  stealing  on  the  silence,  awoke 
Laura  from  the  rest  of  innocence.  She  listened.  The 
murmur  seemed  to  swell  on  her  ear.  She  looked  up. 
The  dark  woods  still  bent  over  her;  but  they  no 
longer  touched  the  margin  of  the  stream.  They 
stretched  their  giant  arms  from  the  summit  of  a 
precipice.  Their  image  was  no  more  reflected  un- 
broken. The  gray  rocks  which  supported  them,  but 
half  lent  their  colours  to  the  rippling  water.  The  wild 
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duck  no  longer  tempting  the  stream,  flow  screaniinis 
orcr  it«  be<l.  Each  object  hastened  on  with  fearful 
rapidity,  and  the  inurniuring  nouud  was  now  a  deafen- 
in;!  roar. 

Fear  supplvin*:  superhuman  strength,  Laura  strove 
to  turn  the  courHe  of  her  vessel.  She  strained  every 
nerve;  she  used  the  force  of  desperation.  Half  hoping 
that  the  stni;»!rle  might  save  her,  half  fearing  to  note 
her  droatlful  projcrress,  she  toiled  on  till  the  oar  w:is 
torn  fmm  her  powerless  grasp,  and  hurried  along  with 
the  tide. 

The  fear  of  death  alone  had  not  the  power  to  over- 
whelm the  soul  of  Ijaura.  Somewhat  might  yet  be 
done  perhaps  to  avert  her  fate,  at  least  to  prepare  for 
it.  Feeble  as  was  the  chance  of  life,  it  was  not  to  be 
rejected.  Fixing  her  cloak  more  firmly  round  her, 
liaura  bound  it  to  the  slender  frame  of  the  canoe. 
Then  commending  hen«elf  to  Heaven  with  the  fervour 
of  a  last  prayer,  she  in  dread  stillness  awaited  her  doom. 

With  terrible  speed  the  vessel  hurried  on.  It  was 
whirled  round  by  the  torrent,  tossed  fearfully,  and 
hurried  on  again.  It  shot  over  a  smoothness  more 
dreadful  than  the  eddying  whirl.  It  rose  upon  its 
prow.  Laura  clung  to  it  in  the  convulsion  of  terror. 
A  moment  she  trembled  on  the  giddy  verge.  The 
next,  all  was  darkness  ! 

When  Laura  was  restored  to  recollection,  she  found 
herself  in  a  plain  decent  apartment.  Several  persons 
of  her  own  sex  were  humanely  busied  in  attending 
her.  Her  mind  retaining  a  confused  impression  of 
the  past,  she  inquired  where  she  was,  and  how  she 
had  been  brought  thither.  An  elderly  woman,  of  a 
prepossessing  appearance,  answered,  with  almost  ma- 
ternal kindness,  *  that  she  was  among  friends  all 
anxious  for  her  safety ;  begiied  that  she  would  try  to 
sleep,  and  promised  to  siitisfy  her  curiosity  when  she 
should  be  more  able  to  converse.*  This  benevolent 
person,  whose  name  was  Falkland,  then  administered 
a  restorative  to  her  patient,  and  Laura,  uttering 
almost  incoherent  expressions  of  gratitude,  composed 
herself  to  rest. 

Awaking  refreshed  and  collected,  she  found  Mrs 
Falkland  and  one  of  her  daughters  still  watching  by 
her  bedside.  Laura  again  repeated  her  questions, 
and  Mrs  Falkland  fulfilled  her  promise,  by  relating 
that  her  husband,  who  was  a  farmer,  having  been 
employed  with  his  two  sons  in  a  field  which  over- 
looked the  river,  had  observed  the  canoe  enter  the 
rapid :  that  seeing  it  too  late  to  prevent  the  acci<lent, 
they  had  hurried  down  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  below 
the  fall,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  boat  at  its  reap- 
pearance :  that  being  accustomed  to  float  wood  down 
the  torrent,  they  knew  precisely  the  spot  where  their 
assistance  was  most  likely  to  prove  effectual :  that  the 
canoe,  though  covered  with  foam  for  a  moment,  had 
instantly  risen  again  ;  and  that  Mr  Falkland  and  his 
sons  had,  not  without  danger,  succeeded  in  drawing 
it  to  land. 

She  then,  in  her  turn,  inquired  by  what  accident 
Laura  had  been  exposed  to  such  a  perilous  adventure ; 
expressing  wonder  at  the  direction  of  her  voyage, 
since  Falkland  farm  was  the  last  inhabited  spot  in 
that  district.  Laura,  minglin;^  her  natural  reserve 
with  a  desire  to  satisfy  her  kmd  hostess,  answered 
that  she  had  been  torn  from  her  friends  by  an  in- 
human enemy,  and  that  her  perilous  voyage  was  the 
least  effect  of  his  barbarity.  *  Do  you  know,*  said 
Mrs  Falkland,  somewhat  mistaking  her  meaning, 
•that  to  his  cruelty  you  partly  owe  your  life;  for 
had  he  not  bound  you  to  the  canoe,  you  must  have 
sunk  while  the  boat  floated  on  !*  Laura  heard  with 
a  faint  smile  the  effect  of  her  self-possession ;  but 
considering  it  as  a  call  to  pious  gratitude  rather 
than  a  theme  of  self-applause,  she  forbore  to  offer  any 
claim  to  praise,  an<l  the  subject  waa  suffered  to  drop 
without  further  explauation. 


Having  remained  for  two  days  with  this  ho«pitabltf 
family,  I^jiura  expressed  a  wish  to  depart.  She  com- 
municated to  Mr  Falkland  her  dc:(ire  of  retumin^ 
immediately  to  Europe,  and  begged  that  he  would 
introduce  her  to  some  asylum  where  she  might  wait 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  for  Rritain.  She  expre»^ 
her  willingness  to  content  herself  with  the  poorest 
accommodation,  confessing  that  she  had  not  the  meant 
of  purchasing  any  of  a  higher  class.  All  the  wealth, 
indeed,  which  she  could  command,  consisted  in  a  few 
guineas  which  she  had  accidentallj  had  about  her 
when  she  was  taken  from  her  home,  and  a  ring  which 
Mrs  De  Courcy  had  given  her  at  parting.  Her  fao*t 
kindly  urged  her  to  remain  with  them  till  they  shoald 
ascertain  that  a  vessel  was  immediately  to  sail,  in 
which  she  might  secure  her  passagv  ;  assuring  her  a 
week  scarcely  ever  elapsed  without  some  departure 
for  her  native  country.  Finding,  however,  that  she 
was  anxious  to  be  gone,  Mr  Falkland  himself  accom- 
panied her  to  Quebec. 

They  travelled  by  land.  The  country  at  first  bon 
the  characters  of  a  half-redeemed  wilderness.  TIm 
road  wound  at  times  through  dreary  woods,  at  othen 
through  fields  where  noxious  variety  of  hue  befpoke 
imperfect  cultivation.  At  last  it  approached  the  great 
river ;  and  Laura  gazed  with  delight  on  the  ever- 
changing,  rich,  and  beautiful  scenes  which  were  pre* 
sented  to  her  view  ;  scenes  which  she  had  passed 
unheeded  when  grief  and  fear  veiled  every  proepect 
in  gloom. 

One  of  the  nuns  in  the  Hotel  Dicu  was  the  sister  of 
Mrs  Falkland,  and  to  her  care  Mr  Falkland  intended 
to  commit  his  charge.  But  before  he  had  been  an  hoar 
in  the  town,  he  received  information  that  a  tJdp  wm 
weighing  anchor  for  the  Clyde,  and  Laura  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity.  The  captain  bein^  ibformed 
by  Mr  Falkland  that  she  could  not  advance  the  pncc 
of  her  passage,  at  first  hesitated  to  receive  her ;  but 
when,  with  the  irresistible  candour  and  maje^ty  that 
shone  in  all  her  looks  and  words,  she  assuivd  him  of 
his  reward,  when  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  accents  c^ 
his  native  land,  the  Scotsman's  heart  melted ;  and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  she  was  a  Highlander, 
he  closed  the  bargain  by  swearing  that  he  was  sure  he 
might  trust  her. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  Laura  took  leave  of  her 
benevolent  host;  yet  her  heart  bounded  with  joyai 
she  saw  the  ve^(sel  cleaving  the  ti<le,  and  each  object 
in  the  dreaded  land  of  exile  swiftly  retiring  from  her 
view.  In  a  few  da}'s  that  dreaded  land  diHappemrtd. 
In  a  few  more  the  mountains  of  Ca]ie  Breton  sank 
behind  the  wave.  The  brisk  gales  of  autumn  walud 
the  vessel  cheerfully  on  her  way ;  and  often  did  Laura 
compute  her  pn)gress. 

In  a  clear  frosty  morning  towanls  the  end  of  Se]*- 
tcmber  she  heard  once  more  the  cry  of  *  Land !'  now 
music  to  her  car.  Now  with  a  beating  breast  »he  rso 
to  gaze  upon  a  rid^e  of  mountains  indenting  the  di»k 
of  the  rising  sun  ;  but  the  tears  of  rapture  dimmed 
her  eves  when  every  voice  at  once  shouted  *  ScutUbi^ 

All  day  Laura  remained  ou  deck,  oft  measurinf 
with  the  light  splinter  the  vessel's  course  throngh  the 
deep.  The  winds  favoured  not  her  impatience.  Ti^ 
wards  evening  they  died  away,  and  scarcely  did  the 
vessel  steal  along  the  liquid  mirror.  Another  and 
another  morning  came,  and  Laura's  ear  was  blcKC^ 
with  the  first  sounds  of  her  native  land.  The  tolling 
of  a  bell  was  borne  along  the  water,  now  swellinf 
loud,  and  now  falling  softly  away.  The  humble  vil- 
lage church  was  seen  on  the  shore  ;  and  Laura  omM 
distinguish  the  gay  colouring  of  her  coontrt'wonei^ 
Sunday  attire ;  the  scarlet  plaid,  transmitled  frco 
generation  to  generation,  pinned  decently  over  titf 
plain  clean  coif ;  the  bright  blue  gown,  the  trophy  </ 
more  recent  housewifery.  To  her  every  fnrm  in  the 
well-known  garb  seemed  the  form  of  a'  friend.    Thi 
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blue  mountains  in  the  distance,  the  Mrattervd  woods, 
the  fields  yellow  with  the  harvest,  the  river  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  seemed,  to  the  wanderer  returning  from 
the  land  of  strangers,  fairer  than  the  gardens  of  Para- 
diM. 

Land  of  my  affections ! — when  '  I  forget  thee,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning ! '  Blessed  be  thou 
among  nations !  Long  may  thy  wanderers  retam  to 
thee  rejoicing,  and  their  hearts  thn»b  with  honest 
pride  when  they  own  themselves  thy  children ! 

MRS  HAMILTON. 

EuzABBTH  Hamilton,  an  amiable  and  accom- 
pliahed  miscfllaneous  writer,  was  authoress  of  one 
excellent  little  novel,  or  moral  tale.  The  Cottagers  of 
GUnbumie^  which  has  probably  been  as  effective  in 
promoting  domestic  improvement  among  the  rural 

eypnlation  of  Scotland  as  Johnson's  Journey  to  the 
ebrides  was  in  encouraging  the  planting  of  trees 
by  the  landed  proprietors.  In  both  cases  there 
was  lome  exaggeration  of  ct)louring,  but  the  pictures 
were  too  provokingly  true  and  sarcastic  to  l)e  laughed 
away  or  denied.  They  constituted  a  national  re- 
proach, and  the  only  way  to  wipe  it  off  was  by  timely 
reformation.  There  is  still  much  to  accomi>lish,  but 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  dwellings  and  internal 
economy  of  Scottish  farm-houses  and  villages  may 
be  dateid  from  the  publication  of  the  *  Cottagers  of 
Glenbumie.'  Elizalxith  Hamilton  was  born  in  Bel- 
fiut  in  the  rear  1758.  Her  father  was  a  merchant, 
of  a  Scottish  family,  and  died  early,  leaving  a  widow 
and  three  children.  The  latter  were  educated  and 
brongbt  up  by  relatives  in  better  circumstances, 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  lieing  sent  to  Mr  Marshall, 
a  fanner  in  Stirlingshire,  married  to  her  father's 
litter.  Her  brother  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  an  elder  sister 
was  retained  in  Ireland.  A  feeling  of  8tn)ng  affec- 
tion seems  to  have  existed  among  these  scattered 
members  of  the  unfortunate  family.  Elizahi-th 
found  in  Mr  and  Mrs  Marshall  all  tliat  could  have 
been  desired.  She  was  adopted  and  educated  with 
a  care  and  tenderness  that  has  seldom  been  e<iualled. 
*No  child,*  she  says,  *  ever  sjMint  so  happy  a  life,  nor 
have  I  ever  met  with  anything  at  all  resembling  our 
way  of  living,  except  the  description  given  by  Kous- 
ieau  of  Wolmar's  farm  and  vintage.'  A  taste  for 
literature  soon  appeared  in  Elizabeth  Hamilton. 
Wallace  was  the  first  hero  of  her  studies ;  but  meet- 
ing with  Ogilvie's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  she 
idolized  Achilles,  and  da'amed  of  Hector.  She  had 
opportunities  of  visiting  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
alter  which  she  carrieil  on  a  learncnl  corresi)ondence 
with  Dr  Moysc,  a  philosophical  lecturer.  She 
wrote  also  many  copies  of  verses — that  ordinary 
outlet  for  the  warm  feehngs  and  romantic  sensi- 
bilities of  youth.  Her  first  appearance  in  print 
was  accidental  Having  accon^panied  a  pleasure 
party  to  the  Highlands,  she  kept  a  journal  for 
the  gratiflcation  of  her  aunt,  and  the  good  woman 
showing  it  to  one  of  her  neighbours,  it  was  sent  to 
a  porincial  magazine.  Her  retirement  in  Stirling- 
shire was,  in  1773,  gladdened  by  a  visit  from  her 
brother,  then  about  to  sail  for  India.  ^Ir  Hamil- 
ton seems  to  have  been  an  cxc^ellent  and  able  young 
man,  and  his  subsequent  letters  and  conversations 
oa  Indian  affairs  stored  the  mind  of  his  sister 
with  the  materials  for  her  Hindoo  Rajah,  a  work 
equally  renuirkable  for  good  sense  and  sprightliness. 
In  1778  Miss  Hamilton  lost  her  aunt,  whose  death 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  happy  family.  For  the 
ensuing  six  years  she  devoted  herself  to  the  cares 
and  duties  of  the  householil,  her  only  literary 
employments  being   her  correspondence  with  her 


brother,  and  the  composition  of  two  sliort  ]ia]>ers 
which  she  sent  to  the  Ix>unger.  ^Ir  Hamilton  re- 
turned fn)m  India  in  17**6,  in  ordt-r  that  he  might 
lietter  fulfil  an  important  duty  intrusted  to  liim,  the 
translation  of  the  Mussulman  bnle  of  Laws.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  paint  the  joy  and  affection  with  which 
he  was  received  by  his  sister.  They  si)ent  the 
winter  togt^t her  in  Stirlingshire,  and  in  1789,  when 
her  kind  friend  and  prote(rtor,  Mr  Marshall,  die<l, 
she  (juitted  Sctrtland,  and  rejoinu*!  her  brotlier  in 
I»ndon.  Mr  Hamilton  was  cut  off*  by  a  premature 
death  in  1792.  Shortly  after  tliis  iK-riod  commenced 
the  literary  life  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  and  her  first 
work  wjis  that  to  wliii-h  we  have  alludetl,  connected 
with  the  memory  of  her  lamented  brother,  Tlte 
Letters  of  a  Ilinduo  Rajah^  in  two  volumes,  ])ublished 
in  175)6.  The  success  of  the  work  stimuIatcHl  her 
exertions.  In  1800  she  published  The  Modem 
PhiUuKtpherH^  in  three  volumes;  and  between  that 
perio<l  and  1800  she  gave  to  the  world  Letters  on 
Eductitiofit  Memoirs  of  Aiprippina^  and  Letters  to  the 
Dauyhters  of  a  IWmenum.  In  1808  appeared  her 
most  i)opular,  original,  and  useful  work,  *  The  Cot- 
tiigers  of  (jjenburnie;*  and  she  subsequently  pub- 
lished Popular  K/fsai/s  on  the  Human  Mind^  and 
Hints  to  the  Directors  of  Vuhlic  Schools.  For  many 
years  Mrs  Hamilton  had  fixed  her  residence  in 
Edinburgh.  Slie  was  enfi'eble<l  by  ill  health,  but 
her  cheerfulness  and  activity  of  mind  continued  un- 
abated, and  her  ptKMcty  was  courted  by  the  most 
intellectual  and  influent iid  of  her  fellow-citizens. 
The  l)onevulence  and  correct  judgment  which  ani- 
mated her  writings  jKTvaded  her  conduct.  Having 
gone  to  Ilarrowgate  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
Sirs  Hamilton  died  at  that  place  on  the  23d  of  July 
181fi,  Hj;td  flixty-i'i^rht. 

The  *(^)tt;igers  of  Glenburnie'  is  in  reality  a  tale 
of  c(»tt:»gi'  life,  and  derives  none  of  its  interest  from 
those  strange  nn<l  sitlendid  vicissitudes,  contrasts, 
and  sentimental  diin^zers  which  emlx'Uish  the  ideal 
worM  J  if  so  many  fictitious  narratives.  The  scene 
is  laiil  in  a  poor  .scatterctl  Scottish  hamlet,  and  the 
heroine  is  a  retired  English  governess,  middle-aged 
and  lame,  with  £30  a-year!  This  perwm,  Mrs 
Mason,  after  Ining  long  in  a  noble  family,  is  reduced 
fnjm  a  state  of  ease  and  luxury  into  on(!  of  com])a- 
rative  indigence,  and  having  learne<l  that  her  cousin, 
her  only  surviving  relative,  was  married  to  one  of  the 
small  farmers  in  nienlmniie,  she  agreed  to  fix  her 
r(>sidence  in  her  house  as  a  IcMlger.  On  her  way  she 
calliHl  at  fJowan-brae,  the  house  of  the  factor  or 
land -steward  on  tlie  estate,  to  whom  she  had  pre- 
viously iH'en  known,  and  we  have  a  graphic  account 
of  the  family  of  this  gentleman,  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters figures  conspicurmsly  in  the  after-part  of  the 
tale.  INlr  St(?wart,  the  factor,  his  youngest  daughter, 
and  Ixtys,  accompany  Mrs  Mason  to  Glenburnic. 

[Picture,  of  Glenhtmir^  and  View  of  a  Scotch  Cottage 
in  the  Last  Ccnturg.} 

They  had  not  procec«led  many  paces  until  they 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  uncommon  wild- 
ne.'*s  of  the  ««cene  which  low  ofK^ncd  to  their  view.  The 
rocku  which  soemctl  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  glen 
were  abrupt  and  bavai^'c,  and  anproachcd  so  near  each 
other,  that  one  could  HuppuhC  tlicni  tu  have  been  riren 
asunder  to  give  a  i)aj(8ugc  to  the  clear  stream  which 
fluwed  between  them.  As  they  advanced,  the  hills 
receded  on  either  Mde,  making  room  fur  nicailows  and 
com-ficlds,  through  which  the  rapid  bum  pursued  its 
way  in  many  a  fantastic  maze. 

If  the  reader  is  a  traveller,  he  must  know,  and  if 
he  is  a  hi>e^'ulHtur  in  canals,  he  mu^t  regn>t,  that  rivers 
have  in  general  a  trick  of  running  out  of  the  straight 
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line.  But  howerer  they  may  in  this  roaemble  the 
moral  conduct  of  man,  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  these 
farourite  children  of  nature  to  obsenre,  that,  in  all 
their  wanderings,  each  stream  follows  the  strict  in- 
junctions of  its  parent,  and  never  for  a  moment  loses 
its  original  character.  That  our  bum  had  a  character 
of  its  own,  no  one  who  saw  its  spirited  career  could 


possibly  have  denied.  It  did  not,  like  the  laar^  and 
luxuriant  streams  which  glide  through  the  fertile 
ralleys  of  the  south,  tuni  and  wind  in  listless  apathy, 
as  if  it  had  no  other  object  than  the  gratification  of 
ennui  or  caprice.  Alert,  and  impetuous,  and  perse- 
vering, it  even  from  its  io^cy  dashed  onward,  proud 
and  resolute ;  and  no  sooner  met  with  a  rebuff  from 
the  rocks  on  one  side  of  the  fflen,  than  it  flew  indig- 
nant to  the  other,  frequently  awaking  the  sleeping 
edioes  by  the  noise  of  its  wild  career.  Its  complexion 
was  untinged  by  the  fat  of  the  soil ;  for  in  truth  the 
■oil  had  no  fat  to  throw  away.  But  little  as  it  owed 
to  nature,  and  still  less  as  it  was  indebted  to  cultiva- 
tion, it  had  clothed  itself  in  many  shades  of  verdure. 
The  hazel,  the  birch,  and  the  mountain-ash,  were  not 
only  scattered  in  profusion  through  the  bottom,  but  in 
many  places  clomb  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
meadows  and  corn-fields,  indeeid,  seemed  very  evidently 
to  have  been  encroachments  made  by  stealth  on  the 
■ylvan  region ;  for  none  had  their  outlines  marked 
with  the  mathematical  precision  in  which  the  modem 
improver  so  much  delights.  Not  a  straight  line  was 
to  be  seen  in  Olenburaie.  The  very  ploughs  moved 
in  curves ;  and  though  much  cannot,  be  said  of  the 
richness  of  the  crops,  the  ridges  certainly  waved  with 
all  the  grace  and  pride  of  beauty. 

The  road,  which  winded  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  glen,  owed  as  little  to  art  as 
any  country  road  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  very  nar- 
row, and  much  encumbered  bv  loose  stones,  brought 
down  from  the  hills  above  by  the  winter  torrents. 

Mrs  Mason  and  Mary  were  so  enchanted  by  the 
change  of  scenery  which  was  incessantly  unfolding  to 
their  view,  that  they  made  no  complaints  of  the  slow- 
ness of  their  progress,  nor  did  they  much  regret  being 
obliged  to  stop  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  where  the^ 
found  so  much  to  amuse  and  to  delight  them.    But  2u 
Stewart  had  no  patience  at  meeting  with  obstractions, 
which,  with  a  little  pains,  could  have  been  so  easily 
obviated ;  and  as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  car,  ex- 
patiated upon  the  indolence  of  the  people  of  the  glen, 
who,  though  they  had  no  other  road  to  the  market, 
eould  contentedly  go  on  from  year  to  year  without 
makinz  an  effort  to  repair  it.    'How  little  trouble 
would  it  cost,'  said  he,  '  to  throw  the  smaller  of  these 
loose  stones  into  these  holes  and  rats,  and  to  remove 
the  laiger  ones  to  the  side,  where  the^  would  form  a 
fence  between  the  road  and  the  hill!    There  are 
enough  of  idle  boys  in  the  glen  to  effect  all  this,  by 
working  at  it  for  one  hour  a-week  during  the  summer. 
But  then  their  fathers  must  unite  in  setting  them  to 
work ;  and  there  is  not  one  in  the  glen  who  would 
not  sooner  have  his  horses  lamed,  and  his  carts  torn 
to  pieces,  than  have  his  son  emplo3red  in  a  work  that 
would  benefit  his  neighbours  as  much  as  himself.* 

As  he  was  speaking,  they  passed  the  door  of  one  of 
these  small  farmers ;  and  immediatelv  turning  a  sharp 
oomer,  began  to  descend  a  steep,  wnich  appeared  so 
unsafe  that  Mr  Stewart  made  his  boys  alight,  which 
they  could  do  without  inconvenience,  and  going  to  the 
hesid  of  the  horse,  took  his  guidance  upon  nimself. 

At  the  foot  of  this  short  precipice  the  road  again 
made  a  sudden  tum,  and  discovered  to  them  a  mis- 
fortune which  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
ceeding any  farther  for  the  present  evening.  It  was 
no  other  than  the  overturn  of  a  cart  of  hay,  occasioned 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridge,  along  which  it 
had  been  passing.  Happily  for  the  poor  horse  that 
tew  this  ill-fated  load,  the  harness  by  which  he  was 


attached  to  it  was  of  so  frail  a  nature  as  to  mske 
little  resistance  ;  so  that  he  and  his  rider  escaped  un- 
hurt from  the  fall,  notwithstanding  its  being  one  of 
considerable  depth. 

At  first,  indeed,  neither  boy  nor  horse  was  seen; 
but  as  Mr  Stewart  advanced  to  examine,  whether  Ij 
removing  the  hay,  which  partly  covered  the  brid|e 
and  partly  hung  suspended  on  the  bushes,  the  road 
might  still  be  passable,  he  heard  a  child's  v<Hoe  in  the 
hollow  exclaiming,  *  Come  on,  ye  mackle  bmtel  je 
had  as  weel  come  on!  Ill  gar  ye  I  111  gar  ye  1  Ihafi 
a  gude  beast  now ;  come  awa  I  That's  it  I  Ay,  ye'ra 
a  gude  beast  now !' 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered,  a  little  ftllov  of 
about  ten  vears  of  age  was  seen  issuing  from  the 
hollow,  and  pulling  alter  him,  with  all  his  might,  a 
great  long-backed  clumsy  animal  of  the  horse  ^eeiei^ 
though  apparently  of  a  very  mulish  temper. 

'  You  have  met  with  a  sad  accident,'  said  Mr 
Stewart ;  *  how  did  all  this  happen  t*  '  You  mav  see 
how  it  happened  plain  enough,'  returned  the  In^; 
'  the  brig  brak,  and  the  cart  oouppet.'  *  And  did  joa 
and  the  horse  coup  likewise  1'  said  Mr  Stewart.  '0 
ay,  we  a'  couppet  thegither,  for  I  was  ridin*  on  hii 
back.'  '  And  where  is  your  father,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  folk  ?'  *  Whaur  sud  they  be  but  in  the  hay-fiddt 
Dinna  ye  ken  that  we're  takin*  in  our  hayl  Jolm 
Tamson's  and  Jamie  Forster's  was  in  a  week  syne,  bnt 
we're  aye  ahint  the  lave.' 

All  the  partv  were  greatly  amused  by  the  eom- 
posure  which  the  young  peasant  evinced  under  Ini 
misfortune,  as  well  as  by  the  shrewdneas  of  his  sa> 
swers ;  and  having  learned  from  him  that  the  hav- 
field  was  at  no  great  distance,  gave  him  some  hsfr- 
pence  to  hasten  his  speed,  and  promised  to  take  csie 
of  his  horse  till  he  should  retum  irith  asristance. 

He  soon  appeared,  followed  by  his  fiitilier  and  twe 
other  men,  who  came  on  stepping  at  their  usual  pees. 
'  Why,  farmer,'  said  Mr  Stewart,  '  you  have  tmited 
rather  too  long  to  this  rotten  plank,  I  think'  (point- 
ing  to  where  it  had  dven  way) ;  '  if  you  remember 
the  last  time  I  passed  this  road,  which  was  several 
months  since,  I  then  told  you  that  the  bridge  was  is 
danger,  and  showed  you  how  easily  it  mig^t  be  » 
pairadt' 

'  It  is  a'  true,'  said  the  fiumer,  moving  his  bonnet; 
'but  I  thought  it  would  do  weel  enough.  I  spoke  ts 
Jamie  Forster  and  John  Tamson  about  it ;  but  the/ 
said  they  wad  na  fash  themselves  to  mend  a  brig  that 
was  to  serve  a'  the  folk  in  the  glen.' 

'  But  you  must  now  mend  it  for  your  own  sake,' 
said  Mr  Stewart,  '  even  though  a'  the  folk  in  the  glen 
should  be  the  better  for  it.' 

'  Ay,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  men,  *  that's  spoken  like 
yoursel'  I  would  evoybody  follow  your  example,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  world  but  peace  and  good 
neighbourhood.  Only  tell  us  what  we  are  to  do^  and 
111  work  at  your  bidding  till  it  be  pU-mirkJ 

'Well,'  said  Mr  Stewart,  'bringdown  theplanb 
that  I  saw  lying  in  the  bam-yard,  and  which*  tnough 
you  have  been  obliged  to  step  over  them  eveiy  day 
since  the  stack  thev  propped  was  taken  in,  have  never 
been  lifted.    You  know  what  I  mean !' 

'  0  yes,  sir,'  said  the  farmer,  grinninc,  *  we  ken 
what  ye  mean  weel  eneugh :  and  indeed  I  may  ken, 
for  I  have  fallen  thrice  owre  them  since  they  lav  there^ 
and  often  said  they  sud  be  set  by,  but  we  cou'dna  be 
fashed.' 

While  the  farmer,  with  one  of  the  men,  went  up, 
taking  the  horse  with  them,  for  the  planks  in  question, 
all  that  remained  set  to  work,  under  Mr  Stcwaii*s 
direction,  to  remove  the  hay,  and  dear  away  the  rub- 
bish ;  Mrs  Mason  and  Maiy  being  the  only  idle  spce- 
tators  of  the  scene.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hoar 
the  planks  were  laid,  and  covered  with  sod  cut  fiom 
the  bank|  and  the  bridge  now  only  wanted  a  little 
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envel  to  innku  it  a.4  ^ou(I  a«  ih'w.  This  :i(tililii>n, 
however,  waw  not  cfHciitijil  t«iwards  rciiil«.-risi;i  it  |»n.v»- 
ahlr  tor  llio  car,  which  wsw  cotivtvcl  over  it  in  salVtv  ; 
but  Mr  Stewart,  fon'sivin^j  th«'  imumm|UC':iivs  ui  its  n;- 
inainirii!  in  this  unrnii<«h(i|  state,  iir^H'*!  the  farinur  t«> 
ci>iniilctc  the  job  on  the  present  «'veniii;;,  and  at  tl»o 
^iiic  time  {ironiiiied  to  reiinburHC  him  l\>r  the  expense. 
The  onlv  answer  he  eould  ohtain  was,  '  Av,  av,  we'll 
do't  in  time;  but  INe  warrant  it'll  tl<>  weel  cneu:.'!!.' 

Our  party  then  dnive  t»tr,  and  at  ev«Ty  turniii<;  of 
the  retail  eiprcs-^-d  fre«*h  a<lmiration  at  the  iiiorea^-in;: 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Toward-*  the  top  of  the  jrlen  thi* 
hilU  MK5med  to  meet,  the  r«M'ks  lircame  mure  frequent 
and  more  prrnninent,  sometimes  .st.'indinc  naked  and 
expo-^ed,  and  Hometimes  ]>e»'pin,i5  over  the  t('p^*  of  the 
rowan-tree  and  weeping  bin'h,  which  prew  in  pn-at 
abundance  on  all  tiie  Hteepy  JiaiikM.  At  lfn>:th  the 
Tillaj;e  ap{M'ared  in  view.  It  connisteil  of  almut  twenty 
or  thirty  thatched  cottaL'cs,  which,  hut  for  their  chim- 
neys *"<l  <i'*-*  smoke  that  i-t-surd  fn-m  them,  ini^rht  i 
have  pA«!«ed  for  s<.>  many  niables  or  h«».L''«tie.s,  so  little 
had  they  to  distinguish  them  as  th^  alK>des  <>f  man. 
l*hat  one  horse,  at  least,  was  the  inhabitant  of  every 
dwellinjr«  there  was  no  r^xiin  to  il«iu))t,  as  every  ibwir 
could  not  only  lKia«-t  its  dun^rhill,  but  had  a  ^mall 
cart  stuck  up  on  end  directly  b«dore  it  ;  which  cart, 
though  often  broken,  and  always  ilirtv,  H'cmed  Uhten- 
tatiously  displayed  as  a  y»nM*f  of  wealth. 

In  the  middle  of  the  villu;!e  .st<«id  the  kirk,  a 
huiuble  edifice,  which  mc«'kly  raided  its  head  but  a 
few  degrees  above  the  nei;;hlMiurini;  houses.  It  was, 
however,  graced  by  an  ornament  of  |M-culiar  l>i'auty. 
Two  fine  old  wh-trees,  which  ^rew  at  the  ea>t  end, 
Bprea«I  their  protei't in ir  arms  iner  its  l.l\^ly  rocf,  and 
■erred  all  the  Uhcs  of  a  ^te4>]de  and  a  l)elfry  ;  for  on 
one  of  the  loftie8t  of  thei«e  branch<-s  was  the  bell  hU.t- 
pcndcd  which,  on  each  returning  .Sabbath, 

•  Rang  the  blest  sunmii»ns  to  the  house  tif  (.i»»d.* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  churchyard  stood  the  manse, 
diiitinjpiished  from  the  «tther  liouscs  in  the  villai/o  by 
a  iiash  window  on  each  s;«ie  of  the  dour,  and  pi  net 
wibdowR  above  ;  which  showed  that  t\v»»  flu-irs  wt-re, 
or  might  be,  inhabited  ;  for  in  truth  the  house  had 
fuch  a  «»mbre  air  that  Mrs  Ma>on,  in  i«assln,:;,  con- 
cluded it  to  be  de-ertftd. 

A%  the  houses  !>t«^»d  s«^parate  from  each  oilier  at  the 
distance  of  many  yar'N,  she  had  tinu*  to  cnnt«;mplate 
the  scene,  and  was  parti<Milarly  struck  with  the  num- 
ber of  children  whii'h,  as  the  car  a-lvanced,  jM-ured 
forth  frrmi  every  little  c«»t  t«>  look  at   the  *tran;:ers 
and  their  uncommon   vehi'-b*.     On  askin;.'  for  John  ' 
Macchvrty**,  three  or  four  of  them  "Started  torwanl  to  | 
offer  themselves  as  «:ui-ks ;  and  ruiminj;  bef'»re  the 
car,  turned  down  a  lane  towanl-*  the  river,  on  a  ro.id 
io  deep  with  nits,  that,  thoii-.di  they  had  not  twtnty 
yard*  to  go,  it  was  Mtt<n«ltd  with  s..nie  dani'er.     Mrs  . 
Ma^on,  who  was  shakiMi  to  j»ieee>  by  tlir*  joliin/,  was 
▼ery  gla*l  to  ali^rht  ;  but  her  limb*  wi-n.*  in  su«*!i  a  tn.-  [ 
mor,  that  Mr  Stewart"."  arm  was  scarcely  f-ufiicicnt  to 
support  her  to  tlie  <loor.  I 

It  must  be  confessed   that  thi'  aspect  of  tlie  dwrll-  ■ 
ing  where  she  wa."*to  fix  her  re-idmce  wa"»  by  nomians 
invitin;:.     The  walls  wire  sub«taiit:al.  built,  like  the  i 
house?*  in  the  villa;T,  of  stoi.i.-  and  lime  ;  but  they  ; 
were  blackened  by  the  nmd  which  tlic  cart-^*  luels  had  | 
spattered  from  the  rutrf  in  winter;  aj»d  «jn  one  si«le  of 
tne  d<x>r  completely  co\ered  from  view  by  the  e-intent^  j 
of  a  great  dun<!hill.    (»n  the  oiher,  and  directly  und«T  j 
the  window,  was  a  squjishy  ynxd,  f'»rmed  by  the  dirty 
water  thrown  from  the  Iimujic,  and  in  it  about  twenty 
young  duekM  wen*  at  this  time  dabblin>;. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  iloor,  room  had  been  left  for  • 
a  pavinsr-utone,  but  it  had  never  been  laid  ;  and  con-  ^ 
sequently  the  place  beoame  hollow,  to  the  great  ad-  i 
ranU;^  of  the  younger  ducklings,  who  alwayn  found  : 


in  It  A  jdiMitiful  ".iipidy  of  water,  in  which  they  c«.«uld 
.iwim  without  dan;:er.  na]»]iily  Mr  J^tewarl  was  pro- 
vided with  biMit««,  >'«i  that  he  e«^uld  take  a  firm  ste]»  in 
)t,  whih?  he  lilted  Mrs  Mason,  and  set  her  down  in 
safity  within  the  thrc'holil.  Um  there  an  unfores«'en 
tlanL'er  awaited  her,  for  there  the  trn-at  whey  p<»t  had 
sIoihI  siiK'e  nioniin;r,  when  the  ehee>e  had  Imh'u  made, 
ai.«l  wa.s  at  the  prcM-nt  m«-i.ient  filled  with  chickens, 
wliich  were  busily  pi'-kiiii'  at  the  biti  of  «Mird  which  had 
hardeneil  on  thc-idc^aLd  cruelly  mocked  their  wif<heM. 
Over  this  Mr  Stewart  an«l  Mi>  Mti.xon  unfortunately 
tumbled.  The  pot  was  overturned,  and  the  chickens, 
cacklin;:  with  hideous  din,  llew  about  in  all  direc- 
tioTis,  sonie  fiver  tlu'ir  heads,  and  others  making  their 
way  by  the  hallan  (or  inner  (bN)r)  into  the  house. 

The  accident  was  attendcti  with  no  further  bad  ct)n- 
sei|m-nce>  than  a  little  hurt  u)M>n  the  sltins :  and  all 
our  party  were  now  assembled  in  the  kiti'hen  ;  but, 
thi^uu'h  they  f»und  tlie  d<>ors  of  the  house  open,  tln-y 
saw  no  Hp]>earance  of  any  inhabitants.  At  length  Mnt 
Macclarty  cann-  in,  all  out  <»f  bnath,  followed  by  her 
dau;:hter«,  two  bi;r  •:irl>  of  cbveii  and  thirteen  yean* 
of  ap'.  She  welconicd  .Mr."«  Mason  antl  her  friends 
with  great  kindness,  and  made  many  ap«dorii>s  for 
Ix-in^  in  no  better  order  v>  rceivi-  them  ;  but  saiil  that 
both  ber  pideman  and  lier><.If  thi>uudit  that  her  coii.-in 
wonld  ha*e  Hta>««l  at  (lowan-brae  till  after  th«'  fair,  ait 
tln'V  were  t««o  far  otf  at  flb-nburnie  to  think  of  p»in«r 
tt»  it ;  thoui'h  it  woubl,  ti*  be  -ure,  be  only  natural  for 
Mrs  Ma>on  to  like  to  mjo  all  the  grand  sights  that 
were  to  be  stu  ii  there  ;  for,  to  In*  sure,  she  would  gang 
mony  j»lacts  1m  tore  she  .-aw  the  like.  MrH  MaMUi 
Miiiled,  and  as-ure«l  her '•he  would  have  more  pleasure 
in  lookin::  ai  the  fiiie  view  from  her  door  than  in  all 
the  hi^'hts  at  t)i«-  fair. 

*  A_\,  itV  a  V'«'iitiy  piece  (>f  coni,  to  be  mire,'  returnc«l 
Mrs  Slacclarty  with  ;:r«  at  .Himplii'ity  ;  *  but  then,  what 
with  the  tre«"«-,  and  rock",  and  wimplimrs  o*  the  burn, 
we  hav«.!  nae  r«»om  u,  make  parks  o'  ony  size.* 

*  Ibit  were  your  tre«'S,  and  r«icks,  and  wimplings  of 
the  burn  all  rcnioxrd,'  sai<l  Mr  Stewart,  *  tlien  >our 
pro-p«-ct  WiHibl  b«'  Worth  the  b»t'king  at,  Mrs  Mac- 
cbirty  ;  w«'iild  it  n*it  !' 

Th"!i;:h  Mr  Stewart'-  irony  was  lost  upon  the  pond 
woT.iaii,  it  pn-bjei'd  a  laiiL'h  among  the  young  f«dkM, 
which  slu',  lio\vf\er,  di«l  n<t  n-^ent,  but  immediately 
fell  t"  bu-yin;:  lur-tlf  in  swt.rj  ing  the  hearth,  and 
addiiiu  tuif  to  the  tire,  in  order  to  make  the  kettle 
boil  f  r  t'-a. 

*  I  think,'  said  Mi-.<«  Mary,  *  you  r.ii;:ht  make  your 
«l:i'i/hters  s;ivf  voii  thr.t  trouble,'  bioking  at  the  two 
jrirN,  who  .st«HMl  all  this  time  b-aning  again.st  the  wall. 

*  I ),  p.ior  l!:in_'s,*  .-ai«l  tlu-ir  inotlnr,  *  they  have  n««t 
been  UM'd  to  it  ;  they  ha\ceneu.::h  id' time  for  wark  yet.* 

*  lU-]»<.nd  upon  if,'  sail  Mi>  Mason,  *  young  peojdc 
ean  ne^er  b";;in  t<io  mh-u  ;  yue.r  cblest  daughter  there 
will  sodii  bi   as  tall  a-i  \"ur»«  If.' 

*  Indeed  she's  if  a  .-tafely  growth,'  saitl  Mrs  Mar- 
elartv.  pleasi-l  with  tin*  ob^fivaiion  ;  *  and  Jenny 
there  is  llttlr  ahiiit  h<'r :  b'lt  \\\\',\l  are  they  but  bairns 
yet  for  a' that  1  In  time,  I  wairant,  they'll  do  weel 
eneujh,  Me^^  can  uiilk  a  cow  as  weel  a."*  I  can  do, 
when  shi-  likrs.' 

*  .\^A  diM-s  she  not  always  like  to  do  all  ^he  cant' 
saiil  Mr-  M.i.-on. 

M»,  we  ma-ma  romplaiti,*  R'tunicd  the  nuHher; 
*  ^lle  dof.s  well  eii'Miirh.' 

The  '.'awky  irirl  now  be_r„n  io  rub  the  wall  up  and 
«b.wn  with  her  dirty  lingi-rs ;  !»ut  happily  the  wall 
was  <  f  too  d'.i^ky  a  hue  to  l»e  easily  .stained.  And 
here  let  us  reniuik  the  advaiiiaL'e  which  our  cottages 
in  peiu'ral  jioss#'ss  over  thoso  of  «>ur  southern  neigh- 
bours;  iheir^i  being  so  whitc-ned  up,  that  no  one  can 
have  thi*  ctimfort  of  la\ing  a  dirty  band  upon  them 
wiihi»ut  leaving  the  impn-siou;  an  inconvenience 
which  reduces  people  to  the  necesaiiy  of  learning  to 
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dt.'iii'ti  we  hIiouM  have  ilone  hiul  only  (»ur  i>wii  dear  I>r  j  little  ciiVct.     On  the  Sunday  he  was  iii  good  ^l)iritH 

StuiiehouHf  biHiii  |infm.*nt,  we  entvivd    ufM-in  the   hi^-  j  and  free  t'nini  |iain  ;  but  as  the  suppretwiou  Mtill  cun- 

Uiry  of  «iur  hiith,  iKtrenta^'e,  au«l  education  ;  nhowin;?  tinued,  Dr  Cadoiran  liecanie  extremely  alanne«l,  aind 

hnw  we  were  born  with   nmre  de>irvH  than  guinea^  '  nent  for  INitt,   llelH*nlen,  and  Sehnniberg,  whu  ^'ave 

aiid  how,  RN  yean  iii(:rea>etl  our  appetites  the  cup-  J  him  up  the  nutmcnt  tli<;y  saw  him.     Poor  Garriok 

board  at  home  be>ran  to  ^'row  too  suutU  to  gnitify  '  stared  to  mt^  his  rfnim  full  of  doftuiM,  not  bein^  con- 

them  ;  and  how,  with  a  bottle  of  water,  a  bed,  and  a  '  Hcious  of  hiri  real  ntute.     Ni»  chun^'e  haippened  till  the 

blanket,  we  net  out  to  <ieck  our  fortunen ;  and  h(»w  we  i  Tuesday  e\cnin;;.  when  the  surgeon  who  wai»  Kent  for 

found  a  frreat  houve  with  nothing;  in  it ;  an«l  how  it  ;  to  blister  and  blee«l  him  imule  lijLrht  of  his  illnei<M, 

wail  like  to  remain  mo,  till,  bnikin;;  into  our  knowK-d;:e-  iL-^suriniu'  Mrs  (larrick  that  he  would  hv  well  in  a  day 

boxes,  wc  happened  to  find  a  little  lurHhuh  a  ^ood  or  two,  and  in>i«ted  on  her  goin;:  to  lie  down.     To- 

thi:j|;  when  land  is  ^one,  or  rather  none;  and  tui  at  wards  innmin^  she  de^iri'd  to  Ik*  called  if  there  wan 

IsAt,  by  ^ivin;;  a  little  of  thin  little  lurnitiff  U*  thtise  the  Icii^t  clian<re.     K\ery  time  that  8he  atlniinistered 

who  had  le^M,  we  got  a  good  store  of  gobl  in  return  ;  the  dniu<rhts  to  him  in  iho  ni>:ht,  he  always  ivqueezcd 

but  how,  alas!   we  wanteil  the  wit  to  kerp  it.     **  I  her  hand  in  a  purti<'ular  manner,  and  Hjiokc  to  her 

lore  you  both,"  cried  the  inamorato — **  I  b»ve  y«iu  all  with  the  greatest  temb-nics  and  atfectiun.     Immc- 

iiTe.     1  never  waH  at  Hrist-ol—  I  will  r<>me  on  ]mrpose  diately  sifter  he  had  taken  h'm  Itu^t  me«iicine,  he  softly 

to  aec  you.     What!  five  women  live  happily  together!  said,  **<)h  dear!**  and  yielded  up  his  spirit  with  a 

I    will  come  and  see   you  -I    have   spent   a  happy  groan,   and    in    his    |i>rfei't   seiises.       Ili.s   behaviour 

erciiing — I  am  gliwl  I  came — (mmI  for  ever  ble«»s  y«»u  !  during  the  ni;;ht  was  all  gentlene.'<'<  and  patience,  and 

you  live  lives  to  shame  duches^^•>."    iIetoc»k  his  leave  he  fn-ijiu-ntly  ma«le  apoln^-ics  to  those  alKiut  him  for 

with  w»  much  warmth  and  tenderness,  we  were  quite  the  troublr  he  gave  thnm.     i)u  ojoniji^  him,  a  stone 

aflecte*!   at  his  manner.      If  Hannah *s  head  stands  wa.^  found  that  measur«*<l  tivi:  inches  and  a-half  round 

proof  againjst  all  the  ailulation  and  kindness  of  the  one  way,  and  four  and  a-half  the  ••thcr;  yet  this  wtis 

great  folks  here,  why,  then,  I  will  venture  to  say  no-  not  tlie  iiunifdiato  eauso  of  his  death  ;  his  kidneys 

thing  of  this  kin«l  will  hurt  her  hf'rejifier.     A  literary  wi-re  ipiite  gone.     I  j«aid  a  nulancholy  visit  to  the 

anecdote:  Mr*  Medallc  (Stenie'-^  d.iughter)   M-nt  tt>  oolfin  >e't«-ril:iy,  when-  I  fnuiid  room  fnr  meditation 

all  the  conT!*i»ondonts  of  her  cb-ceasnl  father,  bei.'«rii'g  till  t!»e  minil  **  l»ur>t  with  thinking.'*     His  new  house 

the   letters  whieh  he  had   written   Ut  them  ;  among  i«  nor  so  j  l«-:i«;jint  as  Hampton,  nor  so  sjdendid  as  the 

other  witH,  Mhe  sent  to  Wilkes  with  the  •►am*'  request,  -\drlphi,  but   it   is  oommoditiuH  enough  fi»r  all   the 

He  sent  for  answer,  that   as  thtre  hapiK'ni'il   to  be  want-*  of  it'*  inhabitant;  ami  lH*»ides,  it  is  so  quiet 

nothing  extraordinary  in  those  he  hail  received,  he  that  he  nevtr  will  b««  (li^turbed  till  the  eternal  nmm- 

bad    burnt   or   lo.,t    them.      (.>n    whifh    the    faithful  ing.  and  mvcr  till  then  will  a  "wecter  voice  than  his 

etlitor  of  her  father's  works  tout  ba«rk  to  xjiy,  that  if  own  hr  hi-ard.     May  he  then  fni<i  mercy  !     They  are 

Mr  Wilkes  would  bo  si»  good  n*  t<»  write  a  frw  lettiT'*  preji.-iring  to  hang  thi*  houM*  with  bLvk,  for  he  is  to 

in  imitation  of  her  father*s  style,  it  would  do  ju»t  a"  lie  in  "itate  till  Monday.     I  ill-^like  this  paifeantry, 

well,  and  she  would  insert  them.'  and  cannot  hi-lp  thinking'  that  the  <liNembodied  spirit 

T~  I— ••  f^  .—:.!,  u-  ..   I  *  «..*  ^r-   .  \r  _  •   »-.      i  um<t  b-.ik  with  ••oiiti.int't  Upon  the  farce  that  isplayed 

In  li  «7  (warnc'k  brouglit  out  Mius  Mores  trMp'dy  .                 ,,        i-          i»  *           i      i- 1   i-     "^    i 

-i  r»           4  It          T             1         •*              *    1            »  f>ver  Its  numerable  relic-*.      nut   a  splendid   funeral 

of  Perrv  at  l>rurv  I^me.  where  It  was  acted  seventeen  ,,       .,           .,    ,         ,      •    »    i     i  •  i  •     *i       n 

•  X  ^    "            •    'i        ir      .1      »  •     1        i«.                ..I  could  j:ot  b«' a\oid«-«L  as  lie  is  to  be  laid  m  the  abbey 

niirhtii  sufce«sivelv.    iter  theatrical  pmlits  amounted  .  ,         i    -n     *  ■         i     *         i                          j    •       . 

A   v.*.#^/»        ir     »v'             •   i»    i'..!       I        1         4  ^-1-..  With  su'-h  illu«.tn')us  du-'t,  and  <(»  nianv  are  desirouA 

to£600.  and  fortheoipvriuhtol  tile  plav  Mhe  got  i,l;)0  r  «    »•«  •       .i    •              ♦!       ..      i-.    '    i 

rii       1          1                       L.«     f-/i    *i    ^-w     fj  «if  trstitvuiu'  their  re**p<c-t  bv  att'Tiding.     I  can  never 

mure.  1  wo legi-rularv  iMH/ins,  .^<r /i/i/rtv/o/ /Ar //oMrr,  •              ,    _     '.,,      :r    .•  .      .  i     -^.•.  .  i     .^ 

J  fnt     w>i     1-       itir          II              ..       1 1-     ..  cca^e  to  niiH-ir.ner  with  affc<-tion   and  <:ratitudc  .so 

and  iff  />/{ftii/i/i(/ ykVirAr,  rallied  her  next  piiblicatK^n.     „..      ..  ,|„      .  ,    i-  ■ ,  ..  e-^,  a  .  „..,i  i  ,.«.. 

T     ...»  ^\     ..1  •    I        11*..          1       i»  II          1    xf  warm,  »-t»\'iMv,  aiMi  •Ii-'Miterrstf-d  a  friend :  and  I  can 

In  1.  ,9  the  third  and  la«t  tr.,j.,,lv  of   H.uumh  Morc^  ,„,,^^  ^^,,,^.  ^.;..,^  j,,;^  testimony  to  his  memorv,  that  I 

WMpnidunH  ;  it  wa-  eiititk-d   /A«r  W  /-n/.r/^-W,  ,,,.^.,.^  .vitnr.MMl   in  anv  fumi'lv  more  decorum,  pro- 

but  w-OH  iurttMl  only  tliR-e  mglit«.     At  this  tnn«.  hhe  ,1,.^      ,^„.i   regularitv;  than   in   his;  where  1  never 

bad  the  iiiisfortuiie  to  b.se  her  friend  Mr  Carriek  by  i.^„. ,;  ,.,^,.j    „„^  ^.,.,.„  -^..^.^  (,.^      ^  j„  ^„^  instance)  a 

dtHth,  an  event  of  wliicdi  8hc  has  given  some  into-  ,,^^„„  „f  ,,-,,  ,.,,.„  ,,r..,v.^i„H  at  his  table,  of  which 

rwtinK  particulars  in  her  lettern.  ^j^^  (Jarrick,  by  hr  r  ebgance  ..f  ta-te,  her  correctness 

•  From  !)r  (.'ad ••gall's  T  intended  to  have  ;rone  to  the  of  nuitin<T»»,  ami  v»'ry  original  turn  of  humour,  wa8 

Adel]dii,  but  f««und   that   Mr<»  (Jarrick   wa«  at  that  the  briglite-t  omament.     .Ml  his  pursuits  and  tastes 

moment  quitting  her  h««usp,  while  preparations  Avere  w<'re    so    decid<*dly    ii»t«-]loctual,    that   it   made    the 

making  frir  the  last  wtd  ceremony:   Aw  very  widely  •■•"ciity,  aii«l  the  conver.ati«»n  which  was  always  to  be 

fixed  on  a  private  frietid's   h(»use  for  this  purpose,  found  in  his  circle,  intere-^ting  and  delightful.' 

where  Mhe  could  l>e  at  herea.se.     I  got  th.rc  jtist  be-  ,„    ^•.^.,    ^^jj^^    ;^,„re    presentid    to  the  world   R 


fired  to  die,  but  it  is  his  will  that  I  should  live,  and     „    i^ .• .  ..,  •»,  ^    i...  i  ^.i„.  .i  Z  ^*.Ji  i«..»<.ir  ♦»  ♦!,..♦ 

.      ,             '  .        ,           ,         ...        ^   1  X            1-V    L  J^  (iramatu'  writer,  had  slie  <u'Votc<l  liersoll  to  tliat 

he  has   c«.»nvinccd    me  he   will    not   let    my  life  be  ,.,».  ...    .,      •  _     r  ,.....,.  ..:♦:  „      i«  i-ur   oiw.  ,..,ix_ 

,,       -      ,                    .     •  L-     ■   ..       _i  niincult  spiH'ies  of  coinpositum.     In  i<86  she  pul>- 

quite  niii>crable,    for  he   gives  astonishin;;   streiiLth  ,.  .^  ,     . / ,,.  .  ,.  i...,^     r  ,.  „.      vi  ..;.    ^   n\.i\  /:.- 

/           1    ,         '  ,              /^          1      _^         ^.1        1     I  f  lisMciJ   MiiotluT  voluine  <»i  verse,  rlono,  a    itile  for 

to  my  l»odv,    and  grace  to  my  heart;   neither  do  I  ,,       .,    ,.               .  ,,.       .     ..     '  „. ,,  «,,  ,  ,, . .  ,,/„, 

denenre,  but  I  am  thankful  for  iMith. '     Mic  thanked  .,             ,.          „.,      ...       ^    i  •  i.    ^  i...^.  „  „...« 

_^     .J           ...         -          .            I      *    i- r  ■      J  I  ■  '"'  (o/trnAulinn.      The  hitter  (which  Johnson  coni- 

me  a  thousand  times  for  such  a  rt*al  act  of  friendship,      ,.        .    i       .  .        r  -  'v « ..i..iw»«..*« 

...  J  L  j^ V          r  _*  J   r     •»         i«   I'       11      eil  plmu'iili' 1  as  *agr».'at  iHTJonnat  CL"  )  wasanelalK)rate 

iDd  bade  me  be  comforted,  for  it  was  (lod  swill.     She  *    ,              *\      rt      ui       /'i  i         i:»  ..«..*  «..^.r..i.i.r 

told  me  they  had  just  retununl  fnmi  Althorp,  I^.rd  ^l^^^y  ^'^    'I'l  ^^^^,  ^^^'^  \^'S%;'  f  iru?nJ^3!^i 

Spencer'H,  where  he  had  In^en  reluctantly  draggU,  for  ^>'^^*  '"*^'  ^^  ^^'^  Montagus.'   1  he  following  cuupluta 

he  had  felt  unwell  for  some  time  ;  but  during  hin  visit  ,  th.-h'  moctinKs  were  ealliil  tlie  niiie  Stnrkln»  Hub.  In  ccm- 

he  was  often  in  such  fine  spirits,  that  they  could  not  vinu-nM' of  onn  of  ihi;  miwt  .nilmiiMl  of  thcinenilHirs,  Mr  Hen- 

believe  he  was  ill.     On  his  n'tum  home,  he  appointed  '  jamin  Stniincflivt,  nlwa^-s  wcvirini«  Mnc  Htcx^king^^,    The  n|ipel- 

Cadogan  to  meet  him,  who  orderefl  him  an  emetic,  |  Intion  wion  lM><-iiTne  Rcneml  an  a  nuni(>  fur  pe<1antic  or  ridicu- 

the  warm  bath,  and  the  usual  remedies,  but  with  Ttry  [  luus  literary  Imliuti.     llaonali  Mores  jwem  iiroceedH^on  tlM 
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re8|H4:tablc  iu;tur,  a  fiivourite  in  tlte  Miciety  uf  Dub- 
lin, iind  author  uf  siiiiie  ]N)pul.ir  IrUh  (ioii^K.  His 
dau};hter  inhcTitcil  his  prL^lIlcctiou  lor  iiutidiiiil 
iiiubic  and  sunt;.  Very  early  in  Vifc  Ahu  ])uhlibhe(l 
a  small  viihinic  of  iHH.'tintl  t'lTubiDius  and  aftcrwanU 
TVrc  Lfiiy  of  the  ItUh  Harp,  and  a  select iun  of  twelve 
Iri»h  nieludics  with  music.  One  of  thcM.'  is  the 
popular  6on^  of  KuU;  Ktarnev,  and  we  question 
whether  thin  lyric  will  not  outlive  idl  Lady  ^lorpin's 
other  lucu  brat  ion  ri.  While  still  in  her  teen.s.  MisN 
Owenson  biH-anie  a  nuvtlist  She  puhlished  succes- 
»ivelv  St  Clair.  Tlie  Novice  of  St  Dominick,  und 
The  Wihl  Irish  (wirL  These  worki*  evinced  a  Kr- 
vid  imagination,  though  little  acijuaintuncv  with 
either  art  or  nature.  The  'Wild  Iri^h  (iirl*  was 
exceedingly  popular,  and  went  through  rieven  editions 
ui  two  yeiirs. 

Mi5s  (Jwenson  continued  lier  lalnnirs  as  a  novel- 
ist. Patriotic  Skrtcfutf^  /r/a,  and  The  Mihsionaiy, 
Ware  her  next  works.  Wlhmutl  wkjii  f  .llowed,  and 
wa*  fluccee<le«i  hy  Fh'rtnce  Mararthh  an  Irish  Tale 
(181S),  and  The  O'Briens  and  the  (fFlaherti/g  {\S'2:). 
In  these  works  our  authoress  df'parted  from  the 
beaten  tnu-k  of  sentimentad' novels,  and  ventured, 
like  Misa  Kd^ewnrth.  to  ^virtray  national  niaiuiers. 
We  have  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Siott  ft>r 
the  opinion,  that  *  O'Donnel,*  th(.u-:h  deficient  as  a 
story,  has  *some  strikio)^  and  luautifnl  ])asKa;;e8  of 
situation  and  description,  and  in  tlie  comic  part  is 
very  rich  and  enti•rt;linin^^*  Laily  Morj:an's  sketches 
of  Irish  manners  arc  ni>t  always  plcasin;;.  Her 
hi}fh-toned  8<K'icty  is  disti^ured  with  grossness  and 
pnjflipu*y,  and  her  snlM)riiinate  chanicters  are  often 
caricatured.  The  vivacity  and  variety  (»f  these 
delineations  cr>nstitnte  one  of  their  attractions:  if 
not  always  true,  tiiev  are  lively;  f<ir  it  was  justly 
said,  that  *  whether  it  is  a  review  of  volunteers  in 
the  IMiirnix  Tark,  or  a  party  at  the  (.'a>tlc,  or  a 
majtcpierade,  a  meeting  of  Tnited  Iri«')nnen,  a  riot 
in  Dublin,  or  a  j«i>r-day  at  Hou-M-'V — in  every 
chan^  of  scene  and  situation  our  antliore^is  wields 
the  pen  ofan-a^ly  writer.'  One  complaint  airainst 
these  Irish  sket<;hes  was  their  iMrrsunality,  theuutlio- 
ress  indicating  that  some  of  her  }K>rtruits  at  the 
▼ici'-re^al  court,  and  those  moving  in  the  *  best 
society*  of  I)ul>lin,  were  intendeil  for  well-known 
characters.  Their  conversation  is  often  a  s.td  jargcm 
of  prurient  allusitin,  comments  on  dress,  and  quota- 
tions in  French  and  Italian,  with  which  almost 
every  page  i^  patchisd  and  disfigured.  The  un- 
fashionable charactters  and  descriptions — even  the 
rapptirees,  and  the  hiwest  of  the  old  Iri.sh  natives, 
hre  infinitely  more  entertaining  than  these  offhhoots 
of  the  aristiK:nu^y,  as  painted  by  Lady  Morgan. 
Her  strength  evidently  lies  in  des<.Tihing  the  hrwad 
characteristics  of  her  nation,  their  boundh'ss  i.iirth. 
their  old  customs,  their  love  of  frolic,  and  their  wild 
grief  at  scenes  of  death  and  calamity.  The  other 
works  of  our  authoress  are  France  and  /^i/v,  con- 
taining  dissertations  on  the  state  of  society,  man- 
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ncrs.  literature,  governmr>nt,  &c.  of  those  nations : 

thifse  are  written  in  a  lM>ld  skotehy  styh?,  and  with  i  ghost-stories,  tlu-y  agreeil  at  last  ft)  write  somet hi 

many  gniss  faidr*.  they  aa*  spirited,  a<'ute,  and  en-  :  in  imitation  of  tliem.    "  You  and  I,"sai«l  Ix)rd  Hyr 


nisivnces);  Woman  and  her  Masti-r  (ji  ]ihiloaophi(*al 
hisliTy  of  wonum  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Uoman 
empire):  and  various  other  shorter  put  lications.  In 
lt<4i  I^idy  Morgan  published,  in  conjunction  with 
her  husband.  Sir  T.  C'.  Morgan,  M.I).  (author  of 
Sketches  of  the  riiilosophy  of  Lite  ami  .Morals,  &c.>, 
two  volumes,  c.-llectetl  fn.m  the  portfolios  of  the 
writers,  and  stray  hketches  which  had  previously 
appcari'd  in  i)erio«licals,  entitling  tlie  colltHttion  The 
IhH.k  Without  n  Name.  In  reviewing  the  literary 
progress  of  I^ady  Morgan.  t)ne  of  her  friendly  admi- 
rers (Mr  Henry  F.  Chorley)  has  the  following  obser- 
vations:— 

*The  strong  national  enthusiasm  of  child hooti,  at 
once  somewhat  indiscriminate  in  its  warmth  and 
limited  in  its  scope,  will  l>e  seen  to  have  endeil  in 
fearless  and  decided  jKilitical  ))artisansliip,  in  the 
esfxiusing  of  nltra-liU'ral  dt)ctrines.  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  Ihit  let  us  (putte  Liuly  Mv>rgan*8  own 
words  from  tlie  i)refju'<;  to  the  last  edition  of 
O'Donnel.  •*  After  all,  however,"  says  she,  **  if  I 
liecanie  that  revili'ii  but  now  very  f:u<hionable  per- 
sonage, a  female  pi^litician,  it  whs  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  litniryeois  (ivntiihonunt  si>oke  prose  with- 
(mt  kno\«iiig  it,  a  circumstance  perhaps  not  un- 
common with  Irish  writers.  ♦  *  For  myself  at 
least,  lK)rn  ami  dwt  Iling  in  Ireland  amidst  my  coun- 
trymen and  their  sufferings,  I  saw  and  I  descrilied, 
I  felt  and  I  pleaded:  and  if  a  political  bias  was 
ultimately  taken,  it  originated  in  the  natural  con- 
dition of  tilings,  and  not  in  *  malice  aforethought'  of 
the  writer."  In  each  successive  novel,  t<H),  the  cha- 
nu'ters  will  1h;  found  more  and  more  boldly  con- 
trasted, tlur  scenes  pnpareil  and  arranged  with  finer 
artifice.  If  we  cannot  lint  nt>te  the  strong  family 
likeness  wliieh  exi-ts  Ik  tweeu  all  their  plots,  through 
every  (>ne  of  whicli  a  brilliant  and  di  vottnl  woman 
Hits  i'l  inasiiuerade.  now  to  win  a  lover,  now  to  save 
a  frienti,  n«>w  to  make  a  pro.selyte,  we  must  also 
insist  upon  the  li\iMg  nature  of  many  of  their  </ra- 
niatis  pcrsonir,  es|>etially  the  broadly  comic  ones,  in- 
starn'ing  the  Crawleys  (**  Florence  Macarthy").  and 
Lieutenant  0'.M*faly  ("The  OlJriens"),  and  I^aw- 
rence  Fegan  and  Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty  ("  The  Prin- 
ce>s"),  and  u{H)n  the  thousand  indications  scattered 
here  and  there  with  nppan'Ut  artlessness,  but  real 
design,  which  prove  that  though  their  writer  loves 
to  float  U|K)n  the  hurfiue  of  life  and  siMriety,  she  QAn 
at  will  dive  into  their  depths,  and  bring  up  truths 
new  and  valmible.* 

MIIR  RHELLKY. 

In  file  summer  of  IH16,  T/ord  Bynm  and  Mr  and 
Mrs  Shellev  were  rcNiding  on  the  banks  of  the  I^ake 
t»f  (ieneva.  Thev  were  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse, 
and  when  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  their  lK>ating 
excurbions  on  the  lake,  the  Shelleys  often  passed 
their  evenings  with  Hyroii  at  his  house  at  DitKlati. 
'  During  a  ueek  of  rain  at  this  time,*  says  Mr  M(X)re, 
*  having  amuseil  themsi;lves  with  reading  German 
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tertaining.  I>ord  Hyron  has  Ikirne  tehtimoiiy  to  the 
fidelity  and  exctdlence  of  *  Italy  ;'  and  if  the  autho- 
ress had  been  '  less  ambitious  of  lieing  always  fine 
and  striking,'  and  less  solicitous  to  display  her 
reading  and  high  company,  she  might  have  been 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  tourists  and  observers. 
Besides  these  works,  I^idy  Morgan  has  given  to  the 
wurhl  The  Prineeiis  (a  tale  foundfd  on  the  revolution 
in  llelgium):  Dramatic  Scenes  from  Heal  Life  {y\'ry 
poor  in  matter,  and  affected  in  style):  The  Life  and 


to  Mrs  Shelley, "  will  publish  ours  together."  He  then 
Ugan  his  tde  of  the  Vampires ;  and  having  the  whole 
arranged  in  his  head,  re|M»ated  t<i  them  a  sketch  of  the 
story  one  evening,  but  from  the  narrative  U'ing  in 
])rose,  m.'ide  but  little  progri'ss  in  filling  u]»  his  out- 
line. The  most  memorable  n'sult,  indeed,  of  their 
story-telling  compact,  was  Mrs  Shelley's  wild  and 
jM)werful  ronnmce  of  Frankenstein — one  of  those  ori- 
ginal conceptions  that  take  hold  of  the  public  mind 
at  once  and  for  ever.'    •  Frankenstein'  was  publislunl 


7'imtiM  of  Sjli*.itor  UtihH^  two  volumes;   The  Ihntk  of\  in  IM7,  and  was  instantly  recognise<l  as  worthy  of 
Uie  ISouduir  (autobiographical  fiketches  luid  remi-  i  (Jodwin' 


s  daughter  and  Shelley's  wife,  and  as,  in  fiict, 
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prMsessing  Boiiie  of  the  genius  and  iieculiarities  of  I  rttarted  from  mj  sleep  with  horror,  &  cold  dew 

both.    It  is  forniotl  on  the  model  of  St  I.eon,  but  the  corered  my  fureheikl,  my  teeth  chattered,  and  ereij 

supernatural  p<iwer  of  that  romnntiu  visionary  pro-  limb  became  cuuvuLted  when,  by  the  dim  and  yellow 

duces  notliinp  so  striking  or  awful  as  the  grand  con-  light  of  the  moon,  as  it  forced  i(s  way  through  tht 

ccptitMi  of  *  Frankenstein* — the  discovery  that  he  window  shutters,  I  beheld  the  wretch — the  uherabli 

can,  by  his  study  of  nutunU  p]iiU)80phy,  create  a  mouMter  whom  I  had  civated.   He  held  up  the  cnrtan 

living  and  sentient  being.     Tlie  hero,  'like  Caleb  of  the  bed,  and  liis  eyes,  if  eyes  they  mar  be  called, 

Williams,  tells  his  own  story,  and  the  curiosity  it  werefixcl  on  me.     His  jaws  opened,  and  be  mutterad 

excites  is  equally  concentrated   and   intense.      A  wme  inarticulate  sounds,  while  a  grin  wrinkkd  kk 

native  of  Geneva,  Frankenstein,  is  sent  to  the  uni-  cheeks.     He  mijjht  have  spoken,  but  I  did  not  hear; 

versity  of  Ingolstadt  to  pursue  his  studies.     He  luui  on©  hand  was  stretched  out,  seemingly  to  detain  mt, 

previtmsly  dahble«l  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  the  but  I  escaped,  and  rushed  down  stain.    I  touk  refuse 

university  alfonled  vastly  extended  facilities  for  pro-  »»  **»«  court-yard  belonging  to  the  house  which  I  ia- 

■ecuting  his  abstruse  researches.      He  pores  over  habited,  where   I  remained  during  the  re4  of  tki 

b.)oka  on  physiology,  makes  chemical  exiwriments,  n*^g*»^  walking  up  and  down  in  the  gioatest  aeitaiim, 

visits  even  the  receptaides  of  tlie  dejui  and  the  dis-  listening  attentiTely,  catching  and  fearing  each  touad 

■ecting-nwm  of  the  anatomist,  and  after  d;iys  and  ^  i^  »'  '^ere  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  deme- 

nights  of  iucretlible  labour  and  fatigue,  he  succeeds  "i»«*l  *^^l^  ^  ""^^^^  ^  *>»**  ^  miserably  given  life. 
in  discovering  the  cause  of  generation  and  life;  nav        ^^'  "^  niortal  could  support  the  horror  of  that 

more,  he  became  capable  of  bestowing  animation  countenance.    A  mummy  again  endued  with  aaini^ 

upon  lifeless  matter!     Full  of  his  extraordinary  dis-  '»on  could  not  be  so  hideouj  as  that  ifii^tch.    I  hid 

covery,  he  proceeds  to  create  a  man,  and  at  length,  pa^cl  on  him  while  uufinisbed  ;  he  was  uglythe^ 

after  innumeraWe  trials  and  revolting  experiments  b"*  when   those  muscles  and  joints  were  rendewd 

to  seize  and  infuse  the  principle  of  life  into  his  image  japa^l©  of  motion,  it  ))ecaine  a  thing  such  as  era 

of  clay,  he  constniets  and  animates  a  gigantic  figure,  "*"^  ~"1'^  "***  *^*^J  conoeivcd. 
eight  feet  iu  height     His  feelings  on   completing        ]  P't""*^  ^^®  ^}^}}  wretchedlv.      Sometimes  my 

the  creation  of  this  monster  are    powerfully  de-  P")'^  ^^^  *^  quickly  and  hardlv  that  1  felt  tbe 

gjj^jjgj . ]ialpitation  of  every  artery  ;  at  otherv  I  nearly  sank 

to  the  ^n'ound  throup;h  lan^runr  and  extreme  weakne« 

'  It  was  on  a  dreary  night  of  November  that  I  be-  Mingled  with  this  horror  I  fvlt  the  bitterneM  of  dis* 

held   the   acconiplifthincnt   of  my   toiU.      With   an  anpointmcnt;  dreams  that  had   been  my  food  uA 

anxiety  that  almost  amounted  to  agony,  I  coIIc*cted  juoa'taiit  reiit  for  so  lon^;  a  space,  were  now  becomes 

the  instruments  of  life  around  mc,  that  I  might  infuse  hell   to  mc,  and  the  change  was  so  rapid,  the  otct 

a  spark  of  being  into  the  lifeless  thing  that  lay  at  my  throw  so  complete. 

feet.     It  was  already  one  iu  the  numiing;  the  rain         Moniing,  dismal  and  wet,  at  length  dawnr*!,  and 

pattered  disimally  airainst  the  panes,  and  my  candle  disi'ovored  to  my  slcoplcsii  and  aching  eve:*  the  chur^ 

¥ras  nearly  burnt  out,  when,  by  the  glimmer  of  the  of  IngoUtadt,  it;*  white  steeple  and  ch>ck,  which  la- 

half-extinguiHhed  li;;ht,  1  saw  the  dull  yellow  eye  of  dicated  the  Hixth  hour.     The  porter  opeiuni  ihe  ^M 

the  creature  open  ;  it  breathed  hard,  and  a  conrulsivc  of  the  court  which  had  that  night  been  my  ai*ylum« 

motion  agitated  its  limlM.  and  I  issued  into  the  streets,  pacing  them  with  quick 

How  can  I  deNcribe  my  emotions  at  thii!  catastrophe,  stejM,  as  if  I  sought  to  aroid  the  wretch  whom  I  (vtxti 

or  how  delineate  the  wretch  whom  with  such  infinite  every  tuniing  of  the  street  would  pri-j4«'nt  to  my  riev. 

iwins  and  care  I  had  endeavoured  to  form?     II Im  I  did  not  dare  return  to  the  apartment  which  I  is- 

limbs  were  in  prof>urtion,    and    I   had    selected   hi<)  habited,  but   felt   imiM'lle<l   to    hurry  on,  aUhoa|!h 

features  as  beautiful.     Beautiful!  Cireat  Cio«l!   Hiit  wetted  by  the  rain  which  poured  from  a  black  SM 

yellow  skin  scarcely  covered  the  work  of  mu<>cles  and  comfortless  sky. 

arteries  beneath  ;  his  hair  wiu*  of  a  lustnms  black,  and        I  continued  walking  in  this  manner  for  some  lime, 

flowing ;  his  teeth  of  a  pearly  whiteness ;  but  these  endeavouring,  by  Inxlily  exercito,  to  ease  the  M 

luxuriances  only  formed  a  more  horrid  contrast  with  that  weighed  upon  my  I'nind.     I  traven^-d  the  AtmU 

his  watery  eyes,  that  seemed  almost  of  the  same  colour  without  any  clear  conception  of  where  I  was,  or  vhsl 

as  the  dun  white  sockets  in  which  they  were  set,  his  I  wa;*  doing.     My  heart  palpitated  in  the  «ickne«of 

■hrivclled  complexion,  and  straight  black  lips.  fear,  and  1  hurried  on  with  irregular  ^teps,  uut  diribl 

The  different  accidents  of  life  are  not  so  changeable  to  look  about  me — 
as  the  feelings  of  human  nature.     I  ha<i  worked  hanl  uke  one  who  on  a  loneW  mad 

for  nearly  two  years,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infusing  i>,rth  walk  in  fear  and  dnmd, 

life  into  an  inanimate  bo<ly.     For  this  I  had  dcprive.l  And  hsvinR  once  tum.tl  round,  walks  ob. 

myself  of  rest  and  health.     I  had  desired  it  with  an  And  tununoniore  hishit;^!: 

ardour  that  far  exceeded  moderation,  but  now  that  I  Becauae  he  knowit  a  frightful  ftend 

ha<i  fininhcd,  the  beauty  of  the  dn'am  vanished,  and  IKith  c1om.>  behind  htm  iread.* 

breathless  horror  and  disgust  filled  my  heart.     Vn-        Continuing  thus,  I  came  at  length  oppwite  to  the 

able  to  endure  the  aspect  of  the  being  I  hwl  created,  in,,  at  which   the  rairious   diligences  and  carrisjlM 

IrushiHl  out  of  the  ro«ni,  and  continued  a  long  time  usually  stoppe<l.     Here  I  paused,   1  knew  m<  ibf, 

traTersing  my  bed-chamber,  unable  to  compose  my  but  I  remained  stmie  minutes  with  my  eves  fixed  on 

mind  to  sleep.     At  length  lassitude  succeeded  to  the  a  coach  that  was  coming  towards  mc  frum  thi-iAhir 

tumult  1  had  before  endured,  and  I  threw  myself  «n  end  of  the  street.     As  it  drew  nearer,  1  ob-entd  that 

the  bed  in  niy  clothes,  endeavouring  to  seek  a  few  jt  was  the  Swiss  diligeni-e ;  it  slupiHhi  just  wheie  I 

moments  of  forgetfulness.    But  it  wh«  in  vain  ;  I  nlept  was  standing,  and  on  the  door  Iwiug  opemni,  I  prt^ 

indeed,  but  1  was  disturbed  by  the  wildest  dreams,  ceived    Henr^-  Clcrval,  who.  on  WH-ing  me,  iurtai.ilj 

I  thought  I  saw  Elizabeth,  m  the  bUK.m  of  health,  nprung  out.     "  Mvdoar  Frankenstein,-  cxclaimeu  he, 

walking  m  the  streets  of  Ingol^tatU.     IMiirhtcd  and  "  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  how  fi.rtimatc  thai  ma 

surprised,   I  embraced  her ;  but  an  I  imprinted  the  should  be  here  at  the  very  moment  of  my  aUghiiu>r 
first  kiss  on  her  hps,  they  became  livid  with  the  hue        Nothing  could  e«mal  my  delight  on  swing  Clerral; 

♦u       vAl  .7  J?!^"'^"  apiHjared  to  change,  and   I  his  ]>resence  brought  back  to  mV  thoughts  my  f.ihti. 

thought  that  I  held  the  corpse  of  my  dead  mother  in  KUzabcth,  and  all  thoi,e  scenen  of  home  «  di*r  t*  mj 
my  arms;  a  shroud  enveloped  her  form,  and  I  saw 
the  grave-worms  crawling  in  the  folds  of  the  fiannel.  *  Coleridge's « Anoient  llarfnor.* 
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•IR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


and  illuitrHtion.  A  liealthy  nidnil  tone  bXm  iMjr- 
▼ades  the  wliolc — a  clear  and  bracing  atmosiihere 
of  nnd  life ;  and  what  more  striking;  U'Aboii  in  prac- 
tical benevulence  was  ever  inculcated  than  those 
words  of  the  rough  old  fittherniao,  ejaculated  while 
he  was  mending  his  boat  after  returning  from  his 
son's  funeral — *  What  would  you  have  nie  do,  unless 
I  wanted  to  see  four  children  starve  because  one  is 
drowned?  It*s  weel  wi'  you  gentles,  that  can  sit  in 
the  house  wi*  handken:hers  at  your  een,  when  ye 
lose  a  freend,  but  the  like  of  us  maun  to  our  wark 
again,  if  our  hearts  were  beating  as  hard  as  my 
hammer.' 

In  December  of  the  same  year  Scott  was  ready 
with  two  other  novels.  The  lilack  Divar/,  and  OU 
Mortality,  These  formed  the  first  scries  of  Tales  of 
My  Landlord,  and  were  represented,  by  a  somewhat 
forced  and  clumsy  prologue,  as  the  comiM^sition  of 
a  certain  Mr  Peter  i'attieson,  assistant-teacher  at 
Ganderclcuch,  and  published  after  his  death  by  his 
pedagogue  superior,  Jedediah  Clcislilxitham.  The 
new  disguise  (to  heighten  which  a  different  pub- 
lisher had  been  selecteil  for  the  tales)  was  as  un- 
availing as  it  was  superfluous.  The  universal  voice 
assignf^  the  works  to  the  author  of  *  Waverley,*  and 
the  second  of  the  collection,  •  Old  Morbility,'  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  of  his  jierforniances. 
It  was  another  foray  into  the  regions  of  history 
which  was  rewarded  with  the  most  brilliant  siNiil. 
Happy  as  he  had  been  in  depicting  the  era  of  the 
Forty-five,  he  shone  still  more  in  the  gl(K)niy  and 
troublous  times  of  the  Covenanters.  *  To  repro- 
duce a  departed  age,*  says  Mr  l/ockhart,  *  witli  suoh 
minute  and  life-like  accuracy  as  this  tale  exhibits, 
demanded  a  far  more  energetic  sympathy  of  imagi- 
nation than  had  l>een  called  for  in  any  effort  of  his 
serious  verse.  It  is  indeed  most  <*uriously  instruc- 
tive for  any  student  of  art  to  compare  tlie  Kouiid- 
heads  of  li(>keby  with  the  Blue-bonnets  of  Old  Mor- 
tality. For  the  rest,  the  story  is  framed  with  a 
deeper  skill  than  any  of  the  preceding  novels ;  the 
canvass  is  a  broailer  one ;  the  characters  are  con- 
trasted and  projected  with  a  power  and  felicity 
which  neither  he  nor  any  other  master  ever  sur- 
passed ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged 
against  him  as  a  disparager  of  the  Covenanters,  it 
is  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  the  inspiration  of 
chivalry  ever  prom))ted  him  to  nobler  emotions 
than  he  has  lavished  on  the  reaniination  of  their 
stem  and  solenm  enthusiiism.  This  work  luis  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  the  Marmion  of  his  novels.* 
He  never  surpassed  it  either  for  force  or  variety  of 
character,  or  in  the  interest  and  magnificence  of  the 
train  of  events  descriWd.  The  contrasts  are  also 
minaged  with  consununate  art^.  In  the  early  scenes 
Morton  (the  best  of  all  his  young  hen>t*s)  serves  as 
a  foil  to  the  fanatical  and  gloomy  Biirley,  and  the 
change  effected  in  the  character  and  ftnrlings  of  the 
youth  by  the  changing  current  of  events,  is  trai.vtl 
with  perfect  skill  and  knowleilge  of  hutnan  nature. 
The  two  classes  of  acti>rs — tlie  brave  and  dissolute 
cavaliers,  ami  the  res<ilute  oppressed  C!ovt>nanters — 
are  not  only  drawn  in  their  strong  distinguishing 
features  in  bold  relief,  but  are  Si'parate<l  from  eacli 
other  by  individual  traits  and  i>ecn]i:irities,  there- 
suit  of  native  or  acquired  habits.  The  intermingling 
of  domestic  scenes  and  low  rustic  humour  with  the 
stormy  events  of  the  warlike  struggle,  gives  vast 
additional  effei't  to  the  sterner  passages  of  the  tale, 
and  to  the  prominence  of  its  principal  actors.  How 
admirably,  f«)r  examine,  is  the  nra<ier  prepare*!,  by 
contrast,  to  appreciate  that  terrible  enctmnter  with 
Burley  in  his  roc,ky  fastness,  by  the  previous  de- 
scription of  the  blind  and  aged  widow,  intrusted 
with  the  secret  of  his  retreat,  and  who  dwelt  alone. 


Mike  the  widow  of  Zarepliath,'  in  her  ])oor  and 
solitary  cottjige!  The  dejection  and  anxiety  of 
Morton  on  his  return  from  HolLind  are  no  less 
strikingly  contrasted  witli  the  scene  of  rural  jKiace 
and  comf«)rt  which  he  witnesses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  where  Cuddie  IIea<lrigg*d  cottage  sends  up 
its  thin  blue  smoke  among  the  trees,  '  showing  that 
the  evening  meal  was  in  the  act  of  being  made 
ready,'  and  his  little  daughter  fetches  water  in  a 
pitcher  fmm  the  fountain  at  the  root  of  an  old  o;ik- 
tree !  The  humanity  of  Scott  is  exquisitely  illus- 
trated by  the  cinnmistance  of  the  pathetic  verses, 
wrapping  a  lock  of  hair,  which  are  found  on  the  slain 
body  of  Bothwell — as  to  show  that  in  the  darkest 
and  most  dissolute  characters  some  portion  of  our 
higher  nature*  still  lingers  to  attest  its  divine  origin. 
In  the  same  synif>athetic  and  relenting  spirit,  l^irk 
Hatterai(;k,  in  *  Guy  Mannering,'  is  re-deemed  fn)m 
utter  soniidness  and  villany  by  his  one  virtue  of 
inti*grity  to  his  employers.  *  I  was  always  faithful 
to  my  sliip-owners — always  accounted  for  cargo  to 
the  last  stiver.*  The  image  of  God  is  never  wholly 
blotteii  out  of  the  human  mind. 

The  year  1818  witnessed  two  other  coinages  from 
the  Wuverley  mint,  Jtoft  Hoy  and  Tfie  Heart  of  Mid' 
Lothian^  the  latter  forming  a  second  series  of  the 
Tales  of  Mv  Landlord.     The  first  of  these  works 
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revived  the  public  enthusiasm,  excited  by  the  'Lady 
of  the  Lake  and  *  Waverley,'  with  res[)ect  to  High- 
land scenery  and  maruiers.  The  sketches  in  the 
novel  are*  U>ld  and  striking — hit  off  with  the  careless 
fre»ed«im  of  a  master,  and  jiossessing  perhaps  more 
witchery  of  romanti(r  interest  than  elaborate  and 
finished  pictures.  The  cliaracter  of  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvic  wsis  one  (»f  the  author's  happiest  c<>nceptii)ns, 
and  the  idea  of  carrying  him  to  tlie  wild  nigLred 
mountains,  among  outlaws  and  desperadiies — at  the 
same  time  that  lie  retaint^l  a  keen  relish  of  the 
comforts  of  the  Salt  market  of  (ilasgow,  and  a  due 
sense  of  his  dignity  as  a  magistrate — ccmipleted  the 
ludicnms  effect  of  the  ]»i<'turo.  None  of  Scott's 
n»)vels  was  more  p4)pular  than  *  Rob  K(\v,*  yet,  as  a 
story,  it  is  the  most  ill-concocted  and  <lefective  of 
the  whole  series.  Its  succi'ss  was  owing  to  its 
characters  alone.  Among  these,  however,  cannot 
be  re><:koned  its  nominal  hero,  Osbaldiston,  who.  like 
Waverley,  is  meredy  a  walking  gentlennin.  Scott's 
heroes,  as  agents  in  the  piece,  are  generally  inferior 
to  his  benzines.  The  *  Heart  of  Mid-IiOtiiian'  is  as 
essentially  national  in  spirit,  languages  and  actors, 
as  *  Itob  Uoy,'  but  it  is  the  nationality  of  the  I*ow- 
lands.  No  other  author  but  Scott  (fladt,  his  best 
imitator  in  this  department,  woidd  have  faili>il) 
could  have  dwelt  so  hmg  and  with  such  circum- 
stantial minuteness  on  the  ilaily  life  and  occur- 
rencres  of  a  family  like  that  of  Davie  ]X*ans,  the 
cowfeeder,  without  disgusting  his  high-breil  re>aders 
with  what  nnisthave  seemed  vulgar  and  uninterest- 
ing.    Like  Burns,  he  nuule  'rustic  life  and  poverty* 

Grow  beautiful  beneath  his  touch. 

Duchesses,  in  their  lialls  and  saloons,  traced  with 
interest  an«l  delight  the  pages  that  recorded  the 
pious  flrnmess  and  humble  heroism  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
and  the  sufferings  and  disgrac^e  of  her  unfortunate 
sister:  and  who  shall  say  that  in  thus  uniting  diffe- 
rent ranks  in  one  bond  of  fellow-feeling,  ami  exhibit- 
ing to  the  high  and  wealthy  the  virtues  that  often 
dwt'll  with  the  lowly  and  obscure,  Sct)tt  was  not 
fulfilling  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  sacrenl  missions 
upon  earth  ? 

A  story  of  still  more  sustained  and  overwhelming 
pathos  is  The  Dridf.  vf  Ltnnmermoor^  publishi^  in 
1819  in  conjunction  with  The  Leyeiui  of  Montrose^ 
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ami  UAh  forming;  a  third  scries  of  Tales  of  My 
I/Mi<il(iril.  Tlie  Bri<le  is  one  of  tlie  most  finiKlted 
(if  Soiti'tt  talent,  preseiitiiif;  a  unity  and  entireness 
(if  pint  iiiid  a(!tiun,  as  if  the  whole  were  Ixmnd  to- 
jj'.'thLT  by  that  dreadful  d»'stiny  whiirh  hanps  over 
the  principal  actors,  and  irniK'ls  them  irresistibly 
to  (k'strui'tion.  'In  this  tide/  says  Miu'aulay,  *alK)ve 
otiicr  nuMlcrn  productions,  we  see  embodied  thedcirk 
B]»irit  of  f:italisin — tliat  spirit  which  bn:athes  in  the 
writinjfs  of  the  Greek  trai;t*<lians  when  they  traced 
the  ]KTse<Mitinf^  vengeance  «»f  JX'stiny  a^inst  the 
house's  of  Luius  and  of  Atreus.  Their  mantle  was 
fttr  a  while  worn  uneonsciou»ly  by  him  who  showed 
to  us  MacN'th  :  and  here  again,  in  the  deepening 
gltH>m  of  this  tragic  tale,  we  feel  the  oppressive 
inlluence  of  this  invisible  jMiwer.  From  the  time 
we  hear  the  prophetic  rhymes,  the  s\h.'\\  has  begim 
its  work,  and  tlie  clouds  of  misfortune  blacken  nmnd 
us :  and  the  fated  ccnirse  moves  solemnly  onward, 
irresistible  and  unerring  as  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  s<K)n  to  end  in  a  niglit  of  horror.  We  remember 
no  other  tale  in  whicrh  not  doubt,  hut  certainty,  forms 
the  groundwork  of  our  interest.'  If  Shakspeare 
was  unconscious  of  tlie  clas^ic  fatalism  he  dejiicted 
with  such  unrivallcil  power,  Scott  was  prol)ably  as 
ignorant  of  any  such  premeditation  and  design. 
Both  fallowed  the  received  traditions  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  novelist,  we  know,  com]K)sed  his  work 
in  intervals  of  such  acute  sutfering,  allaye<l  only  by 
the  most  viuK-nt  n.ine<lie.'«,  that  on  his  recovery, 
after  the  novel  had  U-en  i)riiited,  he  recolltrted 
nothing  but  the  mere  outline  of  his  story,  with 
which  he  hail  lufn  familiar  from  his  vouth.  He 
had  entirely  forgot  what  he  dictated  from  his  sick- 
lK.'d.  The  main  incidetit,  however,  was  of  a  nature 
likely  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  to  this  we  muNt  impute  the  grand  i>im]ilicity 
and  seeming  conqilctcnc.ss  of  art  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fable.  The  character  <»f  the  old  butler. 
Caleb  K.dderston,  has  b(»en  condmined  as  a  ridicu- 
lous ami  incongruous  exaginTJition.  We  are  not 
sure  that  it  dtK-s  rmt  materially  heighten  tlie  effccrt 
of  the  tragic  portion  of  the  talc,  by  that  force  of 
contrast  whicii  we  have  metitioneil  as  one  of  Si'ott's 
highest  attributes  as  a  novelist.  Then'  is,  however, 
too  much  of  the  butler,  and  some  of  his  inventions 
are  mere  tricks  of  farce.  As  Shakspeare  deseemled 
to  quibbles  and  amtx'its,  Scott  li»Vi*<l  to  harp  u\xm 
(vrtain  pbrasi'S — as  in  ]>onnnic  Sampson,  Dailie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  and  the  <lowager  lady  of  Tullietudlem 
— and  to  mak(;  his  lower  chanicters  indulge  in  prac- 
tical jokes,  like  those  of  old  Caleb  and  PMie  Oeliil- 
tn*e.  The  i)roverb8  of  Sancho,  in  I>on  Quixote, 
may  be  thought  to  come  under  the  same  class  of 
inferior  resouR*es,  to  be  shunned  rather  than  copied 
by  the  novelist  who  aims  at  truth  and  originsdity; 
but  Sancho's  sayings  are  too  rich  and  ap]K)site  to  l)e 
felt  as  mere  surplusage.  The  *  lA'g(!n<l  of  Montn)se' 
is  a  brief  imiHTfect  historical  novel,  yet  contains 
(me  of  the  author's  most  lively  and  amusing  cha- 
racters, w(jrthy  of  iK'inir  ranked  with  Uailie  Jarvie  ; 
namely,  the  re<loubted  liitt-master,  l)!jgald  Dalgetty. 
The  union  of  the  snitlmh  with  the  pe«iantic  student 
of  Mareschal  c(»lleire  is  a  conception  as  original  as 
the  Uncle  Toby  (»f  Sterne. 

The  historical  romanci*  of  IranfuH;  appeared  in 
Ir^iio.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his  pure 
romances,  ind<>ed  the  most  splendid  in  any  liteni- 
ture.  The  scene  being  laid  iti  Kngland,  and  in  the 
r.n^land  of  Uichanl  I.,  the  author  h:u]  to  draw 
largely  on  his  fani'y  and  invention.  an<l  was  debarred 
tlio.xe  attractive  auxiliaries  of  every -day  life,  siKech, 
and  maimers,  whiih  luui  lent  such  a  charm  to  his 
St-ottinh  nnveU.  Here  we  hatl  the  remoteness  of 
antiquity,  the  old  Saxou  halls  and  feasts,  the  resusci-  ; 


tation  of  chivalry  in  all  its  pomp  and  picturesque- 
ness,  the  realisation  of  our  boyish  druanii  about 
Cueur-de-lion,  Kobin  Hood,  and   SlierwoiKi  Forvst, 
with  its  griissy  glades,  anil  sylvan  spurts,  and  im- 
penetrable foliage.    We  were  presented  with  a  leriei 
of  the  most  splendid  pictures,  the  canvass  crowded 
with    life  and   action — with   the    dark   shades  d 
cruel t}',   vicv,   and  treason,   and  the  brightness  of 
heroic  c^iurage,  dauntless  fortitufle,  and  uncorrupted 
faith  and  purity.     The  thrilling  interest  of  the  sti^jr 
is  another  of  the  merits  of  *  Ivanhoe* — the  incidfcDti 
all  help  on  the  narrative,  as  well  as  illustrate  auciat 
manners.     In  the  hall  of  Ccilric,  at  the  tournsiiwnt 
or  siege,  we  never  cease  to  watch  over  the  fate  of 
Kowena  and  the  I)isinherite<l  Knight ;  and  thi- steps 
of  the  gentle  KeU-cca — the  meek  yet  high-soultd 
Jewess — are  traix-d  with  still  det^fier  and  h(4ier  feel- 
ing.*    The  whole  is  a  grand  picturesque  pagesnti 
yet  full  of  a  gentle  nobleness  and  proud  fimpliciCT. 
The  next  works  of  Scott  were  of  a  tamer  csit, 
though  his  f(K)t  WiLS  on  Scottish  griuind.    Thf  Jfuwu- 
tcry  and  AltfMtt,  Ixitb  published  in  1820,  are  defective 
in  plot,  and  the  first  disfigun-d  by  absuni  super- 
natural njdchinery.     The  character  of  Queen  Mairy 
in  the  'Ablxit*  is.  however,  a  corret^t  and  beautifnl 
histtirical  jxirtrait,  and  the  sitrnery  in  the  ueighbour- 
ho<Ml  of  the  Tweeil— hauntetl  glens  and  wj^ids— il 
descriUtl  with  the  author's  accustomed  felicity.    A 
counterpart    to    Queen    Mary,    still    more    hii^lilr 
fini^hetl.  was  soon  nilbnled  in  the  delincatiun  of  lutt 
great  rival.  Kli/..ilH.'th,  in  the  romance  of  AVRi/irirti 
This  work    apjieanil   in    January    1S2I,    and  wan 
ranked  next  to  'Ivanhoe.'     There  was  a  prufuyiiU 
of  rich    ]iicturesque  Sit-nes   and   objects,   dmnistic 
situations,  and  a  well-arrange<l,  involved,  yet  inte- 
resting I'lot.     None  of  the  plots  in  the  Wavtrk-y 
novels  are  without  blemish.    *  None,'  as  Mr  M.-icaul^y 
remarks,  '  have  that  I'ompleteness  wliich  oonstituti'l 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Fielding's   Tom  Jiincs: 
there  is  always  either  an  impndiability,  or  a  iVirc^ 
ex]H-dient,  or  an  incongru.ius  incident,  or  an  un- 
])leasant  break,  or  tiH>  much  intrii'a<*y.  or  a  hurrinl 
conclusion  ;  they  are  usuidly  languid  in  the  t-um- 
mencement.   and  abrupt  in   the  close  ;    Umj  ilnvlj 
ofH'ned.  and  t(N)  hastily  sunmieti  up.*    The  spirit  sn^ 
I  tidelitv  of  the  delineations,  the  varietv  of  mviics,  sad 
j  the  interest  of  particular  piissages  l»earing  uiHm  tbe 
principal  characters,  blind  the  reader  to  these  de- 
fects, at  least  on  a  first  perusal.      This  was  enoi- 
nently  the  case  with  *  Kenilworth ;'    nor  ilid  Ihil 
romance,  amidst  all  its  courtly  gaieties,  anibitioo, 
and  splendour,  fail  to  touch  the  heart :  the  fate  rf 
Amy  Uobsart  has  perhaps  drawn  as  many  tears  as 
the  story  of  Kel)ecca.     The  cbise  of  the  same  ytsr 
witnes.se«l  another  nnnantic,  though  less  jRiwerful 
tale — Thf  Phatr.     In  this  work  Scott  i»aintwl  the 
wild  sea  scenery  of  Shetland,  and  gave  a  Uaatiful 
copy  of  primitive  manners  in  the  jierstm  and  htm-e- 
hold  of  the  old  Cdaller,  Magnus  Tn>il.  and  hi«  fair 
daughters    Minna    and    lirendsi.       The  lattirr  sre 
flowers   too  di  lic.ite  for  such    a  c«  M  and  stuwy 
clin]<».  but  they  are  creations  of  gr^at  lovelii'.e*K  uJii 
are  exiiuisitely   di>criminate4l    in   their    indivi>iusl 
characters.     The   novel  altogetlicr  oiiened  a  nv* 

*  Robwv.'i  woft  r«in».:«lop<?d  by  8tx^t  him<c!f,  a»  wril  a«  b»  tlit 
piiblio,  to  U>  liih  lim  Kt  fi-iiiali>  eliATuvUT.  Mr  Lai«ll»« .  ti-  »)** 
juirt  of  till-  nmcl  »:»  ilii-tHtvd,  •lp(>Ak^  of  the  »tr>ni;  tntdv4 
which  Kir  W:ilti*r  ovimi-il  in  rilliii|{  up  hi«  -.•ull.ui'.  '  I  ■k.'wU 
inaki>  wniu-thiiiK  <if  iiiv  Jcwr-wt,*  loiil  hi'  i-nc  day  in  * :  t>-  ^i 
iinuhtinl  i>xul(:iii>in.  *  Ymi  will  iiuKo.d,'  r.  j  isol  !i  >  ^rir4; 
'  aiiil  I  eaiiiMtt  hilp  >i.i\iiiv  th.-it  >oii  an*  d»  hk  an  iiit:i!fn^ 
jI'mkI,  Sir  WiiltiT,  h\  Miih  iwtvt  niitl  n'-UIr  tal--..  f'»r  the  }i'>»T| 
iMMpIi*  lutw  w  II  iu'%cr  Ita-.ir  tii  li'ok  at  cho  viU-  ir.i-h --f  n.^»•^• 
th.it  iiM-il  ill  Im*  in  tho  circuLitiDK  Iibrark-«L*  MUr  WAlivr'*^}* 
liilitl  with  tciir^ 
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worl.l  tn  tlu»  j:«Mi(.Tal  rt'jukT,  niiJ  wjis  wdi:<MK«l  witli 
:i\\  the  jrosf  nf  iiovc/lfy. 

An«)tlic'r  iK'imini'  F.n^l'sli  liist-trifril  ri)in:iurf»  nia«i»* 
its  aii!H*:ir:iniv  in  M.iv  1S22.  '!%•  FortuHrs  of  Sttjvl  i 
aff.jnk-il  a  compK.-ti*  piiimnima  of  the  times  of  .luiin"*  . 
I..  tXfM'utivl  with  A%'cMi«l«'rfuI  vipiiir  ami  truth.  'I'Ise  | 
fuliM'M  arul  varietv  of  tlie  details  show  how  (•l.)s«'lv 
St'ott  hai  ntudiod  the  aniiah  of  this  iK.rio'.l,  p:irtic:ii- 
larly  all  relatin*;  to  the  eity  and  the  eourt  of  London. 
His  aerouiit  of  Alsatia  surpasses  even  the  Hix'ne.s  of 
Bon  Jonson,  and  the  dramatic  ronteinporaries  of 
Ben,  descriptive  of  similar  ohjects ;  and  none  of  hi» 
hiKtorieal  likenesses  arc  more  faithful,  more  justly 
drawn,  or  more  riehly  colo»ire<i,  than  his  iH)rtrait  of 
the  p(X>r.  and  pnnid,  and  p<Mhintic  Kin>;  James. 
Scott's  politiotd  predileetions  certainly  did  not  in  this 
CMC  betray  him  into  any  undue  reverence  for  sove- 
reignty. 

In  1823  nr/  less  than  thn?o  sep.irate  works  of  fie- 
fon  were  issued — VcverM  of  the  Pf.ik,  Qmniin  hur- 
wirtl,  and  St  Ihmnns  W'vU.  The  first  Mas  a  \olume 
longr>!r  than  any  of  its  pn-dfci'ssiirs,  and  was  inon* 
than  Yin)[M»rtionally  heavy  in  style,  thim^di  (vincinp 
in  parts  undiminished  stnMij;th  an«l  talent.  H^uen- 
tin  I>un»'ard'  was  a  lK)ld  and  successful  inroaii  on 
French  history.  The dtlincar ions  of  Louin  XI.  and 
('iuirles  the  Bold  may  stand  compMrison  with  any  in 
the  whole  ranjte  of  tietion  or  history  tor  fori-e  and 
discrimination.  They  seemed  literally  calliMl  up  to 
a  new  fxistence,  to  play  their  part  in  another  drama 
of  life,  as  natural  and  spirit-stirrin<r  as  any  in  which 
thev  had  lx.*en  actors.  The  French  nation  exulted 
in  this  new  proof  of  the  genius  of  Scott,  and  led  the 
wav  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  work.  *  St 
Bonan's  Well*  is  altof^'ther  a  .secondary  ivrformancc 
of  the  author,  thouiih  it  furni.ihcs  one  of  his  liest 
low  comic  ehanwtters,  Mej;  I)«m1s  of  the  (M<Mkum 
Inn.  JMijmintlet  (1S24)  must  Im'  lull  to  U'lon^  to 
the  same  class  as  *  St  Itonan's  Well,'  in  si>ite  of  much 
Tiifc»rous  writing?,  hnnuirous  as  Wfll  as  pathetic  (for 
the  can'cr  of  IVter  Toehles  supplies  lv»th),  and  not- 
withstundint;  that  it  enilxMlies  a  ^^reat  deal  of  S'ott's 
own  |)ers<}nal  history  and  exjH-riences.  'J'he  TuUs of 
the  Crwuuh-rs,  puhlishe'l  in  I.S2.">,  compri'*ed  two  hliort 
Mtories,  The  lU'trothed  and  Tlu>  Talisman,  the  se- 
cond a  hiuhly  aiumated  and  splendid  Ka<^t<-rn  ro- 
nian(!P.  Slu»rtly  after  this  jM-riixl  came  the  i:alamitous  i 
wpe«.k  of  Scott's  f«»rtunes--theshiverin>jof  hi»«  hou>e- 
hold  j^hIm — amidst  dindinin^  iwalth  ami  the  rajiid 
ailvanees  of  aiie.  His  novel  of  WinnLUH-k  ( l*^2^1)  was 
hastily  completed,  hut  is  not  unworthy  c»f  his  fame. 
The  Secret  of  the  paternity  of  the  n«»vcls  was  now 
divul^pd — h«)W  cxiuld  it  ever  have  Ufn  ilouhted? 
and  there  was  home  satisf.iction  in  haNin^  the  ac- 
knowleti^ment  from  his  own  lips,  and  undi  r  hi>  own 
hand,  ere  death  had  hmken  the  wand  nf  the  m.iu'i- 
cian.  The  Lift-  of  A'm/Wiom,  in  niiu-  vulumi-s,  was 
the  int-at  work  of  l.s^T  :  hut  at  the  c«iinm»'nccmi*nt 
of  the  follow in;j  year  Scott  puhli"*ln'd  Tin-  Ci'imitirlts 
of  the  Cammytitf,  first  series,  ctjsitamiiii;  the  Two 
Drovers,  the  Highland  Widow,  and  the  Sur^'eon's 
Daughter.  The  wvond  of  thr-ie  >!iort  t.ilcs  i«.  the 
most  valuahle,  and  is  pre^'nant  \Mth  stron;:  pathetic 
interest  and  Celtics  imagination.  The  preliminary 
intr^xluctitms  to  the  storirs  are  all  fimly  exciruled, 
and  (H>nstitute  some  of  the  most  jiltiLsin;:  of  the 
author's  minor  eontrihutiiHis  to  the  eluciiiali<in  of 
past  manners  an  I  s(*ciety.  A  nuiidnT  of  lilernry 
tttitks  now  en;:aired  the  attention  of  S<'t»ft,  the  most 
imjMTtant  ol' which  witc  his  Tuln  if  n  (irandfithi-r, 
A  IJiMtoiy  if  Sci'tliuid  for  I*jirdner's  ( 'ydopadia.  Let- 
ters on  IJ4 in'ini'itti;'/,  and  new  intriHlucti<»ns  and  notes  ; 
to  the  collected  etlirion  of  tin*  novi:N.  A  sec«»nd 
scries  of  the  *  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate'  appiared  1 
io  1828,  with  only  one  tale,  but  that  conceived  and  ! 


exfi-uted  with  irnat  ^piri^,  and  in  his  hcst  artistical 
sfyle — The  Fair  MaitI  (»f  IVrth.  Another  romance 
was  reatlv  hv  Mav  1>«2I»,  and  mms  entilled  An  fir  of 
(iriirKtrin.  It  was  less  ener«»Ltic.  than  the  ftirmer — 
nmre  like  an  attempt  to  revive  i>l«l  turm^anil  images 
than  as  evim-in-^  the  power  to  «'reate  ni-w  ones;  yet 
there  are  in  its  j»aj;es,  as  Mr  L»H'khart  justly  <»b- 
serves,  'oi'casional  outbreaks  of  thecdd  jHietic  spirit, 
more  than  sutticient  t«)  remove  the  work  to  an  im- 
measurable distantv  from  any  «»f  its  order  prtnluced 
in  this  country  in  our  own  ajxe.  Indeed,  the  various 
]>lay  of  fancy  in  the  combination  of  {ktsous  and 
events,  and  the  airy  li%-eliness  of  both  imajrery  and 
«lietion,  may  well  justify  us  in  aj^plyinjf  t«>  the 
author  what  he  beautifully  .says  of  his  Kin^  Ileuc — 

A  mirthful  tiian  ho  was  ;  the  snows  nf  a*re 
Fell,  but  they  did  u**t  chill  him.     (Jaiety, 
Kven  in  life'-  clo.-ini',  touched  lii**  teciinn«;  bruin 
With  ^uell  Willi  \i«.i<»n>i  i\s  the  -eitiiiir  sun 
Itais'C'*  ill  front  of  .-t»nie  lioar  ".daeier. 
Painting  the  bleak  ice  with  u  thousand  hues.' 

The  pJiicty  of  Scott  was  the  natural  concomitant 
of  kindly  and  gentle  afre<'tio!)s.  a  sonnd  judf>nient, 
anil  uninterru]it(Mi  indu>try.  The  minds  of  jxH-ts,  it 
is  saiil,  never  urow  old,  and  Scott  was  hofH'ful  to 
the  hi'Jt.  l)is(-ase,  however,  was  fast  undermininf? 
his  stn'n«;th.  His  last  work  (»f  licti«»n,  pnblishetl  in 
ly.'JI,  was  a  fourth  series  of '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,* 
containin;:  Count  llobert  of  Paris  antl  Ca-tle  Dan- 
•ren-U".  They  wen-  written  after  repeate«.l  f^ljiK-ks 
of  paralysih  and  apoplexy,  and  ar»»  mere  shadows  of 
his  former  irreatnes-*.  An»l  with  this  efVort  cb)«ed 
the  noble  mind  that  had  so  loni;  swayi-il  the  sce]»tre 
of  romance.  The  j>ublii!  received  the  injjierfect 
Volumes  witij  tenrlerness  and  indulgence,  as  the  fare- 
well olli-rini;  of  the  ^rreatest  of  their  conteni|Miraries  — 
the  last  feeble  f'leatns  of  a  light  soon  to  l»e  extin- 
(^uished — 

A  waiid'-riuf:  witch-!u»te  of  the  distant  spell ; 

And  now  'tis  >iKnt  all!  Ihichanter,  fare  thee  well! 


Jf>lIN  (".ALT. 

John  (iM.t,  author  of  'J'fiP  AnnnU  0/  the  Purixh, 
and  other  n«)vels  whi<'h  an*  valuable  as  reflecting 
back  the  inculiarities  of  Si-ottish  lif»«  and  manners 
*hi\tyy<'ars  since,' was  a  native  «if  Irvine,  in  Ayr- 
shire, lie  was  lH>rn  on  the  2tl  of  May  177J>.  His 
father  commanded  a  Wi'st  India  ve^>el.  and  when 
the  embryo  novelist  was  in  his  eU'Venlh  year,  the 
family  wi  nt  to  live  jH-rmanently  at  (Jreenock.  Here 
(jalt  resided  fourteen  or  liflein  years,  disphiyinjjf 
no  marked  i»roticicn<'y  at  scIhm.1.  but  evincing  a 
pn-diiection  for  fHK'try,  nni^ic,  an  1  mechanic'*,  ile 
was  [il  iced  in  the  custom-luuise  at  (Ireenock,  and 
coiitinuetl  at  thedi>k  till  alnuit  the  year  IS114,  when, 
wiihout  any  lixed  pursuit,  he  went  to  J^ondon  to 
*  ]»Uhh  his  fortune.'  He  had  written  a  sort  of  epic 
piH'tn  on  the  battle  of  har;;s.  and  this  he  committed 
to  the  pres»j;  but,  c<insci<»us  of  its  im]ii.>rfections,  he 
did  not  ]>retix  his  name  to  the  work,  autl  he  almost 
immctliately  suj>i>resse«l  its  sale.  He  then  f»>rmed  an 
unfortunate  comnurcial  coimexion,  which  lasted 
three  vears.  (»n  the  termination  of  which  he  entered 
himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  vith  the  view  of  l>einj»  in 
due  time  called  to  the  bar.  Happening:  to  visit 
Oxford  in  company  with  some  friends,  he  conceive*!, 
while  iitandin;:  with  tiiern  in  the  quadrani^le  of 
Christ-ehurch,  tin*  desi«»n  of  writinjr  a  life  of  Car- 
dinal We.lsey.  He  set  about  the  task  with  ardour; 
but  his  liialth  failin;;.  he  Wi  nt  abroad.  At  (libral- 
tar  he  met  with  Lord  Hyronaiul  Mr  IIobhouM%  then 
embarked  on  their  ti>ur  for  Greece,  and  the  three 
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suiUtl  in  tl»e  ."suik*  parki't.     CJalt  rf^ide*!  smm*  tinie 
ill  Sifily,   iIkmi   n'paiiXMl   to  Malta,  ami  afterwanls 

?»r(HHfde«l   to   (iiH'i'i'e,    where*   he   aLrniii    mot    with 
iyi-on,  uihI  alsi>  had  hii  intt-rview  with   Ali  l*:u'h:u 
Ai'ur  ratiihlii)^  for  some   tunc*   unions   tho  (rlasisic. 
MtMies  of  (JrttHV,  hi*  prorvtHkil  to  (^on»taiitiiiople« 
thc*iia*  t»i  Kicnrnedia,  and  iiorthwanls  to  Kiriw,  on 
thu   hhorvs   of  tlu*   lilaok    S«'a.     Soim*   eominiTcial 
BiuH-ulatioiH.  us  to  the*  prartii-ahility  of  landiii);  Bri- 
tish ^oiiils  ill  dfflamv  of  the  hk'riiii  and  Milan  de- 
crei*«,  prompted  th»*se  uinistial  waiuleriii^i*.     At  one 
time,  wlieii  detained  by  ((iiaraiitiue,  (iait  wrote  or 
sketched   out   six  dramas,  which    were  afterwards 
published  in  a  v(»lume,  constitntin^r,  acconiing  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mlie  worst   trajredies  ever  sii-n.' 
On  hi(«  n-turn  he  puhlishe*!  his  Voif<ujt.9  ami  Tnnrln, 
and  Lrttern fn*m  the  I^vaut,  which  were  well  receiveii. 
He  next  repainnl  to  (iihraltar,  to  condiu't  a  coninier- 
cial   business   which   it   wa»   pro|>os**d  to  establish 
there,  but  the  design  was  defeated  by  the  success  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellinpjton  in  the  Peninsula.     He  ex- 
pli>rt*d  Kran<"<*  t«)  see  if  an  oiH*ninp  could  be  found 
there,  but  no  ]»rospect  apiieared,  an«i  returninj;  to 
Kn^tland,  he  contributed   winie  dramatic  pieces  to 
the  New  British  Theatre.    One  (»f  these,  Tfw  Appval^ 
was  brou^iit  out  in  the  J^iinbunrh  theatre?  in  1818, 
and  ix'rformed  four  nights.  Sir  Walter  Scott  havinjf 
written  an  epilouue  for  the  play.     He  now  devotee! 
liiniself  for  some  time  to  literary  pursuits,  writing 
in  the  |HriiKlical  works,  and  residing?  in  2S<*otland. 
Amon^  his   more  ebiUinite  com]H)siti«ms   may  Ik? 
mentioned  a  IJfv  i\f  litnjamin  UV.v/,  the  artist,  His' 
Uu'irtil  J^ivtHics,  Tim  WtnuUriny  JeK\  and  TIte  Earth- 
yuaktiy   a   ntfVel    in    three  volumes.     He   wnite   for 
Black wiMhi's  Majiazine,  in    18*Jt),    The  At/mhire  Ijc- 
gateex^   a   series   of  letters   containing  un  amusing 
Scottish  narrative.     His  next  w«)rk  was  *The  An- 
nals of  the  Parish'  (1K21),  which  instantly  became 
popular.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Annals 
had  lx?en  written  some  ten  or  twelve  years  btrfore 
the  date  of  its  publication,  and  anterior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Waverley  and  Guy  Mannering,  and  that 
it  was  rejected  by  the  imblishers  of  those  works, 
with  the  assurance,  that  a  novel  or  work  t)f  fiction 
entirely  Sc^ittish  would  not  take  with  the  public  I 
]Mr  Gait  went  on  with  his  usual  ardour  in  the  com- 
position of  Sct)tch  novels.   He  had  now  found  where 
his  strength  lay,  and  Sir  Amlrcir  M'j/lie^  The  Entail^ 
The.  »SVftii;/i-//«K//,    and    The   Prviutst,    were    succes- 
sively published — the  two  first  with  deciileii  suturess. 
These  were  followed  at  no  long  intervals  by  Hingan 
GiUutizi'^  a  st(»ry  of  the  S«*ottish  Covenanters;  by 
IVie  »S/*ricMv7'f',  a  talc  of  the  times  of  James  T.  of  Scot- 
land; and  Jiitlhcian^  a  novel  partly  historical,  fouiukKi 
on  the  work  by   liarnes  on   the  life  and  reign  of 
Kdward  I.     Mr  Gait  also  jiublisheel  anonymously,  in 
1824,  an  interesting  ima;:inative  little  tale,  TheOmen^ 
whi(?h  was  reviewe<l  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Black- 
wtMHl's  Maga//ine.     In  fertility,  (ialt  was  cmly  sur- 
passed by  Sciitt ;  and  prbaps  no  other  author  could 
nave  written  an  e<inal  numl)er  of  works  of  fiction, 
varii'd  in  style  and  manner,  within  the  same  limited 
pi'riotl.     His  gi-nius  was  unrcpial,  and  he  d(K*s  not 
Beem  to  have  U'cn  able  to  discriminate  l*etwrH'n  the 
gtiod  and  the  bail ;  but  the  vigour  and  copiousness 
of  his  mind  were  certainly  n'markable.    His  friendly 
biographer,   Dr  Moir  of  Musselburgh,  says  justly, 
that  the  *  great  drawback  to  Mr  (ialt's  prosperity 
and  bajipiiicss  was  the  multitude  of  his  n*source8, 
and  fnnn  his  iMinjj  etiually  fitted  for  a  student  and 
man  of  the  world.     As  the  old  proverb  bath  it,  ''the 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  fog;"  so  in  the  transition 
from  one  (KTupation  and  employment  to  another,  he 
C'XiH'nded  those  powers  which,  if  long  c«mcentrate<i 
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result**.' *    We  next  find  Mr  Gait  engaged  in  the 
formation  and  establishment  uf  the  Cunmbi  Cnm- 
])any.  which  invi>lve<l  him  in  a  long  labyrinth  of 
troubles,  vexation,  and  enibarrjw>.meiit.     While  the 
preliminary  contn>ven»y  was  |)eni1irig  bttwetn  the 
commissioners  of  this  company,  the  C'aiiada  clerjjy, 
and  the  ct>lonial  oflllce,  previeuis  U\  his  demrture  fur 
the  scene  of  his  new  operations  Ctalt  ctim|KfS«.-'.i  liii 
novel.    The  Loftf  of  the  Lainiti^  also  de^Hrriptive  fif 
S<'«)tiish  life.     He  set  out  for  AuHTica  in  1M6.  his 
mission  bi>ing  limitefi  to  inquiry,  fi>r  acrtmiiilishing 
which  eight    months   were   nli<»wefl.      His   duties 
however,  were  increased,  and  hi*  star  pmlongitl  by 
the  numerous  offers  t(»  purchase  lots  of  land,  and  fur 
determining  on  the  system  of  mnntigeinent  to  be 
I»ursue<l  by  the  wmipany.     A  milliun  of  capital  had 
iieen  intrusted  to  his  management,     (hi  the  SM i€ 
April,  St  (leorge's  day,  1827,  Mr  Gait  proctt'dedto 
f««und  the  t«>wn  of  Giielph.  in  the  upjKT  pnjvimvof 
("anada,  whii'h  ho  <lid  with  due  cen-niony.     The  site 
sele<!ted  fj>r  the  town  having  been  ]ioiiited  out,  *■ 
large;  maple  tren*,'  he  says,  *wa«  chdscn;  on  vhidi, 
taking  an  axe  from  one  of  the  weMxlmen,  I  *tr«ick 
the  first  stroke.     To  mes  at  least,  the  nion>ent  vu 
impressive  :  and  the  aileiie'c  of  the  weMtds  that  echoed 
to  the  sound  was  as  the  sigh  etf  the  m^lemn  genio 
of  the  wilderne*s8  eUfparting  for  ever.*   The  city  snon 
prosjiereil:  in  three  months  upwanis  of  lf>e»  building 
lots  were  engaged,  and  houses  ri>ing  as  fast  as  Imiki* 
ing  materials  e*e»uld  be  preparetl.     Ik'fore  tlK*  end  of 
the  year,  however,  the  founeler  e>f  the  city  was  em- 
bniik'd  in   difficulties.     Semie  seerret  enemies  li«i 
misrepresented  him — he  was  aevused  of  lowering  tbe 
e:ompany'8  stcK'k — his  exiK-mliturc  was  eoinjUained 
r)f;  and  the  e'omf»any  sent  out  an  acenmntant  to  set 
not  onh'  in  that  capat'ity,  but  as  i*ashier.     Mattert 
e>amc  to  a  crisis,  and  Mr  Gait  deteniiineil  to  TVtura 
tei  England.     Ample  tewtimemy  has  btvn  borne  to 
the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he  eimdiu'ted  the 
eijK'rutions  of  this  ceimimny ;  but  his  fortune  and  hii 
pretsfiects  had  fied.    Thwarteel  and  ilepresseel,  he  «u 
H'solved  to  Kittle  with  his  fate,  and  he  set  hiroielf 
down  in  Knghind  to  build  a  new  scheuie  e>f  life,  'in 
whi(*h  the  secondary  exindition  eif  authorship  wsu 
made  primary.*     In  six  months  he  had  six  volumes 
re*a<ly.     His  first  work  was  another  novel  in  three 
volumes,  Lftirrie  TadJ,  which  is  equal  t<»  '  Tin?  An- 
nals of  the  Parish*  or  *  The  Entail.'     It  was  melt 
reefiveei;  anil  he  sojn  after  preHlue.\tl  another,  dp- 
script  ive  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  Scotland  la 
the  nngn  of  (.^uiien  Mary,  and  entitlcl  StrnthinmiM. 
The  subjiH't  wjw  a  favourite  with  him.  but  his  nh»Je 
of  tn'ating  it  was  by  no  means  happy;  vhile  the 
public  taste,  aci-uslomeei  to  the  historical  noveli  rf 
Scott,  was  impatient  of  any  soeoiid:iry  work  in  thi« 
{iepartment      For  a  she>rt  time  in  the  same  yetf 
(1830)  Mr  Gait  winducte*!  the  Courier  newspapif. 
but  this  new  employment  did  m>t  suit  him.     It  n^ 
quiretl  nuirc  time,  and  incurreel  mow  Tvs|)onsibilitief 
of  opinion  than  lie  was  prt'iiareel  for.  and  he  irUlly 
left  the  daily  drudgery  to  i*e>mplete  a  Lt/e  o/Ihim, 
on  which  he  wjis  enirage'd  for  Colburn  the  paUiJilKr. 
The  coin])arative  brevity  of  this  memoir  (ui»e  imiJI 
volume),  the  name  of  Gait  as  its  author,  and  thi*  in- 
tere'sting  nature  e»f  the  subject,  stxm  s<*ld  tbrw  or 
four  editions  eif  the  work ;  but  it  was  shaqdy  assailed 
by  the  critics.     Siinic  of  the  ]x>sitions  t^iken  up  bj 
the  author  (as  that,  *  had  Bynm  not  Uvn  p^vst^ei 
of  genius,  he  might  have  buan  a  better  niau^V.  sod 
some  quaintness  and  afllvtation  of  expressiiMU  iX- 
IH)se<l  him  to  well- merited  ridicule.     Mr  Gait  ntxt 
executed  a  series  e>f  LUts  of  tite  Players,  au  aIuufi^g 

*  Itiivraphioal  Memoir  prcfixod  to  Galtli  novdb,  la  Hick- 
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TILL  THX  FEBBKT  TI! 


God's  gorbiefl,  and  for  their  master's  sake  it  behoves 
us  to  reHpect  them.  There  was  no  ane  in  the  whole 
parish  mair  against  you  than  mjsel,  but  this  early 
▼imitation  is  a  symptom  of  grace  that  I  couldna  have 
expectit  from  a  bird  out  of  the  nest  of  patronage.* 
I  thanked  Thomas,  and  went  in  with  him,  and  we 
had  some  solid  conversation  together,  and  I  told  him 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  pastor's  duty  to  feed  the 
flock,  as  to  herd  them  well ;  and  that  although  there 
might  be  some  abler  with  the  head  than  me,  there 
wasna  a  he  within  the  bounds  of  Scotland  more 
willing  ia  watch  the  fold  by  night  and  by  day.  And 
Thomas  said  he  had  not  heard  a  mair  sound  observe 
for  some  time,  and  that  if  I  held  to  that  doctrine  in 
the  poopit,  it  wouldna  be  lang  till  I  would  work  a 
change.  '  I  was  mind  it,'  quoth  he,  *  never  to  set  my 
foot  within  the  kirk  door  while  you  were  there ;  but 
to  testify,  and  no  to  condemn  without  a  trial,  I'll  be 
there  next  Lord's  day,  and  egg  my  neighbours  to  be 
likewise,  so  ye'll  no  have  to  preach  just  to  the  bare 
walls  and  the  laird's  family.' 

The  '  Ayrshire  Legatees'  is  a  story  of  the  same 
cast  as  the  Annals,  and  describes  (chiefly  by  means 
(^  correspondence)  the  adventures  of  another  coun- 
try minister  and  his  family  on  a  journey  to  London 
to  obtain  a  rich  legacy  left  him  by  a  cousin  in  India. 
•  The  Provost*  is  another  portraiture  of  Scottish 
life,  illustrative  of  the  jealousies,  contentions,  local 
improvements,  and  jobbery  of  a  small  burgh  in  the 
olden  time.  Some  of  the  descriptions  in  this  work 
are  very  powerfully  written.  *  Sir  Andrew  Wylie' 
and  *  The  Entail*  are  more  regular  and  ambitious 
performances,  treble  the  length  of  the  others,  but 
not  so  carefully  finished.  The  pawkie  Ayrshire 
baronet  is  humorous,  but  not  very  natural.  The 
character  of  Leddy  Grippy  in  *The  Entail'  was  a 
prodigious  favourite  with  Byron.  Both  Scott  and 
Byron,  it  is  said,  read  this  novel  three  times  over — 
no  slight  testimony  to  its  merits.  We  should  be 
disposed,  however,  to  give  the  preference  to  another 
of  Mr  Gait's  three- volume  Actions,  *  Lawrie  Todd, 
or  the  Settlers,*  a  work  which  seems  to  have  no 
parallel,  since  Defoe,  for  apparent  reality,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  fertility  of  invention.  The 
history  of  a  real  individual,  a  man  named  Grant 
Thorbum,  supplied  the  author  with  part  of  his 
incidents,  as  the  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk  did 
Defoe ;  but  the  mind  and  the  experience  of  Gait  are 
stamped  on  almost  every  page.  In  his  former  pro- 
ductions our  author  wrought  with  his  recollections 
of  tiie  Scotland  of  his  youth ;  the  mingled  worth, 
simplicity,  pawkineBs,  and  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of  as  he  loitered  about  Irvine  or 
Greenock,  or  conversed  with  the  country  sires  and 
matrons ;  but  in  *  Lawrie  Todd'  we  have  the  fruit  of 
his  observations  in  the  New  World,  presenting  an 
entirely  different  and  original  phase  of  the  Scottish 
character.  Lawrie  is  by  trade  a  nailmaker,  who 
emigrates  with  his  brother  to  America,  and  their 
stock  of  worldly  goods  and  riches,  on  arriving  at 
Kew  York,  consisted  of  about  flve  shillings  in  money, 
and  an  old  chest  containing  some  articles  of  dress 
and  other  necessaries.  Lawrie  works  hard  at  the 
nailmaking,  marries  a  pious  and  industrious  maiden 
(who  soon  dies),  and  in  time  becomes  master  of  a 
grocer's  shop,  which  he  exchanges  for  the  business 
of  a  seedsman.  The  latter  is  a  bad  affair,  and  Lawrie 
is  compelled  to  sell  all  off,  and  begin  the  world  again. 
He  removes  with  his  family  to  the  backwoods,  and 
once  more  is  prosperous.  He  clears,  builds,  purchases 
land,  and  speculates  to  great  advantage,  till  he  is  at 
length  enabled  to  return  to  Scotland  in  some  style, 
and  visit  the  place  of  his  nativity.  This  Scottish 
jaunt  is  a  blemish  In  the  work,  for  the  Incidents 
and  descriptions  are  ridiculously  exaggerated;  but 


nothing  can  be  better  than  the  account  of  the  earij 
struggles  of  this  humble  hero— the  American  sketcbei 
of  character  with  which  the  work  abounds — ^the  view 
it  gives  of  life  in  the  backwoods — or  the  peculiar 
freshness  and  vigour  that  seem  to  accompany  erery 
scene  and  every  movement  of  the  stoiy.  In  percep- 
tion of  character  and  motive,  within  a  certain  sphere, 
Mr  Gait  stands  unrivalled ;  and  he  has  energy  ma 
well  as  quickness.  His  taste,  howeyer,  was  rery  de- 
fective ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  hnrry  and  un- 
certainty of  his  latter  days,  led  him  to  waste  his 
original  powers  on  subjects  unfitted  for  his  pen,  and 
injurious  to  his  reputation.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
a  melancholy  one ;  but  his  genius  was  an  honour  to 
his  country,  and  merited  a  ^tter  reward. 

THOMAS  HOPE. 

Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of  Anasieuhu,  wns  one 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  England  whom  cxmi- 
merce  had  led  to  opulence,  and  who  repaid  the  com- 
pliment by  ennobling  his  origin  and  pursuits  with 
taste,  munificence,  and  genius.  He  was  one  of  three 
brothers,  wealthy  merchants  in  Amsterdanw  When 
a  young  man,  he  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travel, 
visiting  the  principal  places  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  London,  pur- 
chased a  large  house,  and  a  country  mansion  (Deep- 
dene,  near  Dorking),  and  embellished  both  with 
drawings,  picture  galleries,  sculpture,  amphitheatres 
for  antiques,  and  all  other  rare  and  costly  appliances. 
His  appearances  as  an  author  arose  out  of  these 
favourite  occupations  and  studies.  In  lSOi$  he  pub- 
lished a  folio  volume  of  drawings  and  descriptioas, 
entitled  Household  Furniture  ana  Deeoratkms^  The 
ambitious  style  of  this  work,  and  the  author's  devo- 
tion to  the  forms  of  chairs,  sofas,  couches,  and  tables, 
provoked  a  witty  piece  of  ridicule  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  ;  but  the  man  of  taste  and  virtu  triumphed. 
A  more  classical  and  appropriate  style  of  furniture  and 
domestic  utensils  gained  ground ;  and  with  Mr  Hope 
rests  ^e  honour  of  having  achieved  the  improve- 
ment Two  other  splendid  publications  proceeded 
fh>m  Mr  Hope,  7^  Costume  of  the  AncienU  (1809), 
and  Designs  of  Modem  Costumes  (1812),  both  works 
evincing  extensive  knowledge  and  curious  research. 
In  1819  Mr  Hope  burst  forth  as  a  novelist  of  the  first 
order.  He  had  studied  human  nature  as  veil  as 
architecture  and  costume,  and  his  early  travels  had 
exhibited  to  him  men  of  various  creeds  and  countries. 
The  result  was  Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modem 
Greeks  written  at  the  Close  of  the  Eigltteenth  Century, 
in  three  volumes.  The  author's  name  was  not  pre- 
fixed to  the  work — as  it  was  given  forth  as  a  Terit- 
able  history  —  but  the  secret  soon  became  known, 
and  Mr  Hope,  from  being  reputed  as  something  like 
a  learned  upholsterer,  or  clever  draughtsman,  was 
at  once  elevated  into  a  rivalry  with  Byron  as  a  glow- 
ing painter  of  foreign  scenery  and  manners,  and  with 
Le  Sage  and  the  other  masters  of  the  novel,  in  the 
art  of  conducting  a  fable  and  delineating  character. 
The  author  turned  from  fiction  to  metaphysics,  and 
composed  a  work  On  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  see  tlirough  the  press,  but 
which  was  published  after  his  decease.  His  cosmo^ 
gony  is  strange  and  unorthodox;  but  amidst  his 
paradoxes,  conceits,  and  abstruse  speculations,  are 
many  ingenious  views  and  eloquent  disquisitions. 
Mr  Hope  died  on  the  dd  of  February  1831,  and  pro- 
bate was  granted  for  £180,000  personal  property. 
Mr  Beckford  and  *  Vathek*  are  the  only  parallds  to 
Mr  Hope  and  *  Anastasius '  in  oriental  wealth  and 
imagination. 

*  Anastasius'  is  one  of  the  most  origins!  and  dajsa- 
ling  of  modem  romances.    The  hero  is,  like  Zelooo^ 
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id..l  ol  ,i,v  h<':ir[  »lr<,>.'  w  raise  bis  Iniieuid  i<>vll,  iuhI 

Jt7t  '^^*;itl^l''tlTit!iM^.rt' pily"  M»l"kimil?Kl 

10  iiiL'.'t  t!<>'  1<::iilVil  iiKinirii'X  n{  iniw,  hu  uiilv  !<hi<»ifd      ' 

all  till-  r..rii»-r  liru  ..t'  I.I.  .»iliit.ii.kl..v  CJHiiicf.    In  the 

Kductid  to  lont-Uncn  unit  huiirtbnjki.'ii  •k-»i>iUT.    TIh.' 

iiii^rr  t  i.>]i:iit  lnii>lj.,  iu.|i'''it.  <■(  Wu  uni-ritj.in|:  drliriuni,     . 

■cenc  i>  intruiluix-a  by  an  atn-iiuiit  uf  hit  riH^urvriiiK 

bit  iMt  wu  ill  K),7iit,  and  cun-yiiii;  hiiu  all  lu  Eu- 

Mvl  tai-n— inn.     lIi:  »..iil>l  tlicii  hUrt  up,  and  witii 

^7  cousin'!  Ifittor  had  pruiiilwd  me  a  brilliiuit  l-rt. 

biH  fiT'hla  I«i,d4  rlnsp.-.!  t«p-tiivr,  and  hij-  ti-a»  ruL 

liiiir  d.iw]i  hix  lailMl  cbivL.,  )k-u  in  tin'  iu.»<t  uorinft 

ud— vhat  KM  buttvi^iii;  uim  jHwkeU  iiiMin.il  lui! 

u-nui  t..  b.'  rotLInl  lu  his  b :   bill  iiiuslly   lit 

wi'iiK'J  alM.H...l  in  iiiiraPl  luu-m).-*.  lui.l,  nu  lon»T 
thf  r..,i.*.  ..r  [1 :i»  ii...v.'.l  lii»  palliJ  iij^,  »  it  n- 

nielT  eiij.mM  ll»  ^id  tiling*  nf  tliui  worlil,  icbil- 
ItiirLg  to  dcCTT*  tU  b«tlcr  i-rnnbud  in  the  .ic.l,  I 

ixrutiii;!  tu  hiin-'i'ir  thv  ruiic  |,Rivi.'r  irbirh  he  biwl  U'cn 

iruiil  til  mi  at  bi--l-t1]iiv  iiiiil  ilI  'risln;;,  unit  tbe  ble»- 

■bauld.  e»  my  friuuJ^i  Ui-uiic  tin-d  «r  hit  dutur. 

ii.^-.    I  bifl  ta.i:;l.i    liini   to   a.l-1,  a<ldnw«l   (o  bia 

nnpi  my  t.vt  brrath  in  the  uniis  uf  my  ehii<l. 

IllulhtTiqib'lialt'of  Ills   futlllT.      If-wn<ti'bcJ   tuiwc 

The  blue  .ky  ■I'euied  to  nuilc  u|«.u  my  cWrful 

him  thiv,  iLUil  diiubly  a;.'r>iiizril  lu  thiiiit  tbnl  I  alona 

of  my  ].lan.    Alinijibly  (1<»I :  yUt  wan  l^<.-re  in  il 
M  heiuDu.  to  ilncrvB  thut  an  iiiuioraUo  fatv  iliuuld 

hiul  lui-ii  tliG  i-aiiH!--!  buM  ..ul  iiil..  lean  wbiuh  1 

mnire   t'l   Liile,  liit   jii-r<'i']iti-iii   uf  uutnanl  uhji-cti 

puiuihI  ull  at  unn:  f<ir  u  nir.inviit  to  reiiiin.   lie  a.'keil 

cut  it  to  the  wind)  t 

nil'  nliL'ibi-r  I  i>ii»  hurt,aii<l  ■■..uld  lani.iit  (bal.yuuiig 

In  the  nii'lM  uf  my  Jrcam  of  hni'pincwi,  uiy  eyr  tii] 
vpon   U»  dnrlint:  abjt«(   in  whi.:b   ct-i.tn.-d   all    its 

Hii.1  fvt'blc  at  hu  wuri.  lie  ii.uld  nut  yrt  iiun<.>  uiu  ih  h« 

tvi..bi'd  i  but  i.Miui»il  luv  bott<.'r  <.-<ira  tvb<.-n  be  thuuld    '' 

iwttta.     In^utnibly   my  cbilil'*   i.nittte  hud  .limi- 

Sruw  «r"[i;i.T,                                                                  ! 

Biibod.  »a  bii.1  at  Iwt  .ul«i.I.Hl  hi  u.  UU..-U..I  -ik..i<;>-. 

Ill   lliis  n-iiy  biiur   ufiiT  hour  and   day  after  ilay     | 

I  thought  be  bnkcd  pals  ;  bin  <-r<'<i  n-vmc-l  btii\v, 

rollnl  I'll,  niili'.ut  uny  jin'^res*  in  mir  iiiya;;i>,  while 

and  his  lipu  f«l(  paccbvd.   Thv  rnt,  that  every  muin- 

uU  I  bad  left  tu  do  «ai  tu  .it  JuutiliJ  uvur  my  .hild'i 

CYCI/1I'.«IHA  OF 


>^  nil  hi< 


I  «f  fullT 


At  Inst  one  ■ftim'wn,  when,  l<>tnl1.r»xh«inloil  wilh 
msit  of  »li-ep,  I  mt  drum  by  my  eliilil  in  ill  tlie  coiii- 
pnnure  of  ti'r|iiJ  dwiwir,  tlm  wiiloni  nisheil  in  one  >ii>l 
»U— fnr  ev™  tliey  h»il  ftlt  my  URoriy,  tnii  Juts  J  on 
BIT  bny.  llicj  oiniB  to  clieer  me  irilh  U-ttrt  tiiliii{t«. 
A'bnne-IuKl  jurt  fiiniiiR  up  !  Tlic  w«ve»  hsd  iipuii 
bfgnn  to  ripi'l'.  ■"•'  ''">  1'")'  '"='  t"  "■■'■  -A*  iiii''Utc 
[•ti-hmM  oil  niinulp,  the  mntiou  nf  the  iihip  brcaTDu 
nriltcr ;  aiiJ  prwently,  w  if  nothinjr  hmi  l-oen  waiil- 
iiiR  hut  ■  firfC  inipuW,  wc  i^nin  dvlivJ  tliruugh  the 

Ktitv  hour  Duw  br<iuj;lit  u*  riiibly  nenrrr  the  in- 
iniMt  ren-Mi  cf  the  d«ei>  AdrUtic  >iid  the  end  uf  our 
infll  tu  glide  by  likit  »,  Tirioti ;  pix- 


„..    _ i:  at   Urt  wo   dcKried  Tricte    itwifl 

AnnlhtfT  half  hour,  uid  erery  iqwrate  hoiiw  bratine 
risible,  auil  n'>t  Inn);  >fler  we  ran  full  nil  into  the 
harlHiur.  The  niU  were  tidten  in,  the  anchut  wan 
dn<|>|<C'l,  and  a  Wat  iiwtniitly  canie  alon^ide. 

All  the  neocunry  prvparatinua  had  bcmi  iiiailo  fur 
iminnliatelT  ponvejiiijrray  patiiiit  on  »li"r<'.  M'i'np]ii-il 
up  in  a  >ha'<vl.  be  inu  lifU'il  <iut  of  fa<>  rrit>.  t:ii.l  .11  1, 
piiluw,  and  lowvreil  iiit"  the  Ixint,  11  hei  c  I  hi'l.l  him 
in  niv  lap,  pi>i(«.'tc<l  (0  the  lic^t  nf  iiiv  ]H.iri-r  fmui  I  he 
rouc&iieKil  of  the  tiiaxt  and  ibe  dvbiug  of  the  ii]irij 
until  Tc  niirhed  the  (jiiaT. 

In  my  di-tr™.  I  bail' totally  f.ir-nllen  the  tiiint 
cmitrsetnl  at  Melaita,  niid  had  puriio'td,  the  iiif 
we  ■teppeil  on  «hore,  to  rarry  my  ehild  Jlrai^bt 
phyririan.    New  angui-ih  pierced  my  iteul  whim 
bayonelo  cro»iwl  up-ni  my  Want  fureeil  me,  in  1 
of  my  allcniate  Bujiplicntiun  niid  n^,  tn  rvmaii 
the  ji!tteF,  there  to  wait  his  onnin;;,  and  liiH  preTinuo 
fcrutliiy  of  all  our  healthy  ereir.    All  I  could  obtai 
M  a  "jWial   faTour  wm  a  Tneivii;.'er  to  hurry  hi 
appmai-b,  abile,  nantinjE  for  hit  iLrrirnl,  I  xat  down 
with  my  Aleiis  in  my  ann«  under  a  low  hheil  which 
k«>t  nff  a  pcltinj;  ibuwer.     1  hvivo  know  haw  loup 
(hm  Hitiiation  ladled.     My  mind  >ra«  «■  inuppeit  up  ' 
the  danser  of  my  tK>y  an  to  miuiiii  wholly  uiir»nMciui 
of  ttie  huj-lle  around,  Mrei>t  when  the 
*amc  caiik  or  barrel  forced  me  to  ihifl 
Yet,  « 


I^t  he  mi;.')it  feel  ill  at  eaJ>e  in  my  lap,  I  laid  kirn  ;| 
il'ntu  upon  my  cloak,  and  kDefled  bir  hi<  'idc  l« 
<T»lch  the  erriwma  cfaanif  in  hii  feature*.  ThepRMiil  \\ 
n..w  wa*  all  lo  me:  the  fmure  I  knew  I  1.0  l.qca  'I 
!>h»uld  reck.  Fceline  my  hreath  cbi-e  In  hi<  ehnk, 
he  half  i>{>ened  bin  ere*,  Innkeil  a*  if  aflrr  a  Iw*  ! 
aliueiicc  n^in  niddenfy  retnpiii'iiif  hi*  fnlher.  Had—  1 

tuttinf!  nut  hi*  little  mouth — Kcmed  to  eiarc  nt    j 
I't  ttikcn  of  We.     The  teinptati')n  w.i.  loop"aert'ul:  ', 
I  peiilly  pivKrd  my  lip  upon  that  of  mv  kiV,  ud  ' 
^llirrnl  fmiu  it  the  prottvrol  kiu.     Life'p  la>t  fiiit 
'liirk  wan  junt  j^iinp  furth,  and  1  caught  it  uii  ilw 
■'  —ihol.l.     Pfurce  bail  I  diawn  bock  my  face,  ulini  , 


1,  and  bi<  timba  itilfened  fur 


,11   r-.,.ir 


JIb  W.tJTiiscTos  IHTivo,  it  nntire  of  Amcripa, 
fommcneLiI  a  cjin-er  of  literary  fwrtioii  in  thii 
country  liy  tho  puUicitiim  in  isao  uf  Tit  d'fafet-  | 


I  or  barrel  forced  me  to  ihifl  my  Btniinn. 
c  wholly  deaf  lo  llie  unccaiiing  ilio  of  the 


)ul.l  diw 


1  mifeermg  dilay  !  how  f  wuiild  Lave  iiATeil 
rith  Kolil  to  hare  hiintnKil  bin  njiiiinKl  ami 
;v.  ■  if-iiiethiiig  whitpereil  eonliiiually  in  niy  ear  that 
the  ulintut  >ipovd  of  man  no  lonKer  cnubl  avail. 

Ah  I  that  at  kiut,  cnnfinueil  in  Ihi<  Mid  jKTriuaiiian, 
I  mi;;bt  have  ta.lv.1  the  licart-nndin^'  |.lea<ute  i.f 
beitiiwiii];  upon  my  ilqiartinK  child  iliu  lii>t  earthly 
euileaniient>  !  but,  Iramiuil,  coitijKr'i'd,  and  fcfilv 
rluuberinp  as  be  l-<>ke>l,  I  fcnn-l  t<i  •listiivb  a  rrpo-^ 
on  which  1  fi-U!i.kii  my  only  rt>insii.iii^  hi^w  All  at 
Mice,  in  the  nlid^l  .f  my  de«|ioir,  I  miw  a  »ort  ofiimile 
light  up  my  duriin^'a  fezituni,  un<l  bunl  aa  I  Kiuie  ti> 
piani  aEniiiHt  nil  vain  illu^i■>llll,  I  muld  not  at  this 
■ieht  ilop  a  ray  <if  gluiIncH  rruio  plidin):  uncheckol 
iuto  my  trcmbliiiz  heart.  iJhort,  Linrvrer,  «u  the 
joy;  KHAi  Taui>hed  tin:  deeeilful  nymntom!  On  a 
doner  riew  it  only  a|<|>eared  In  have  iKeii  a  Hliiiht 
oeiirul.iiui  wbicii  ^lul  hurried  oTet  my  child'*  now 
traniinilrouulenanee,  w<willH>mctim».dart  urerthe 
«moi.th  mirror  of  a  dormant  lake  the  iiii.;,-..  ..fa  bird 
in  llicair.  It  1'H.ke.l  like  the  n'*|KUM-i.f  a  d.'panini: 
anp'l,  t..  lho«.  ,Llrca,iy  ..„  hiKh,  that  liailt.!  hi.  hjwi'Jv 

?"".'"*.  .''''"  •""'  "''  "'}  A'"'"  "■»»  *■•■■•'  preiMiring 
for  iLi  fliuki  <      1        -o 


Bmit.  a  series  of  shnrt  lalta  and  CU.IT11,  iwntinKatd 
and  llu^n^^^u^  which  were  oripnally  printol  inu 
Ameri.'.in    jicriodii-nl,   but    illuitrativc  nf   l-Jiijlidi 
niannt'r*  ainl  Rccnery.    Air  Irrinn  hud  preTiuvdr 
puMi«ii<'<l  in  hi*  nallrc  niunlrf  a  liunt.innu  J/uMf 
tj'  .Vrn-  YiH-i.  bg  Itiiifkrrlioclier,  beinK  nn  imapony    I 
aiiHinnt  iif  the  (iriKinal  Dutch  inhahit.int*  of  tlm    1 
alale;  and  lie  1i:ul  also  iiuueil  a  Kitiriral  pcrinJicf] 
onlilki]  faUagmdU     'TliO  Ski.tih-Ik».k'  wu  l«- 
ii'ivcl  with  trruut  farour  in  Britain ;  it*  nn-fttf 
i-lahiiratel  >lyle  and  lieantics  of  dictinn  wvre  kiifh^ 
praiJiil,  ami  it*  pnrtraiturfs  of  KiiKliah  run!  liw 
and  rtKhnn*.  thnilKb  too  antiquated  tn  b«  iliictly   | 
accurate,  were  pleaiinR  and  inleruitine.     It  m 
iiIiTi.nii  th.-it  thi:  author  bud  fumu.-.!  hit  taite  n|>ai 
that  (if  Addiwa  and  Gi.l.lsmitb ;  but  hii  own  mil 
(iiuntry,  it*  early  ttntc  (if  lociety.  the  led  ladiua    1 
and  niitiru  Iniditlnni.  had  alio  Jupplicd  him  viik  1 
fund  uf  natumi  and  iiriRin.tl  dracriptii.n.    Ilii  iti«ia    \ 
uf  Ilip  Vim  Winkle  and  the  Sleepy  llull.iv  tntn-    ; 
bap*  the  flne*t  piei-ca  of  orit-inal  fletiti.mi  wriliif    ' 
thii  i-eiiturv  ha*  prodacL-d,  neit  to  the  wt»k» 
»l^     In  \»ii  Mr  Irving  oontinuiil  the  naie    ' 
itvt.'  i.rfani-ifnl  Knpilisb  d-lineation  in  hi*  ArueiMJfr    < 
llall,  in  which  we  are  introduced  lo  the  intrnor  d  .] 
a  iquin;')  nuuuioii,  aod  to  •  number  al  orifiail 

tat       ! 


EXGLISII  UTERATUREl. 


chanctero.  ilrnwn  vith  dirliL>acy  ind  (liacriniiniitinii 
eijna]  to  thcMe  in  hi>  fanaur  work.  In  lt<!4  appcurcd 
another  ii-riet  of  tnln  and  ■ki-tcliti,  but  ftn-iitly  in- 
ferior. GiitJTicd  Tukt  </a  Tmrrilcr,     IliiTintr  IpatB  to 

ip>in  in  cunnwtiiin  wilhIheUiiilcilStiilvii-inlinnj'. 
Ur  Irving  ttiiilkil  thv  Li*tnry  uvl  wiriciuitiuaof  tlwt 

uounliu  uouiitry,  uid  iii  ISiB  pui4i9iu.1t  Ttu;  Lift 


ami  Vigwi^a  of  Chritby/Kr  Co/umAnm.  in  lour  roluinei, 
written  in  h  Icn  uriintc  attiu  than  liii  furmer 
wurkn,  but  valuable  fur  the  new  infnnnaCiun  it  coni- 
niuiiiciitei.  Xuxt  yuir  apiH-artd  Tlit  Vvtigaal  q^ 
VramvUt,  anil  in  \6nl  Tht  Alhambra,  t»tli  runoected 
wilh  tiiu  anLHint  MiHiriKli  Lini^ilum  oT  Granada,  ami 
luirtly  fii-titiiHia.    ISevcral  ligliter  woriu  bara  aiue 


fiTtilc  prn — Aftiri-i,  a  mrmtivc  uf    im'-i'in  tn  i:]<-aiiliiir*>  wnt  t1in  IriiJiii<!  principle  in 


rom  hit  fiTtilc  ppn — Aftiri.!,  it  mrrntivcur    im'-i'in  W  i:]<-aiiliiir*a 
:n»aTentun^:AT«^rint/ierrairiei>iA/jM<g-    ^.mv«li<:  «-..i»uiiv.  an.l 


/tH  and  Siwlrivi.  fa;.  Tlic  priwiiKil  v/ti.*  iif  Mr  '  hnUfr'Hifi: ;  a  ■■hiinrtrr  which  nirniril  ihe  utmrnt  am- 
Irrlng  are  lii>  •  Sltetcli-IJ'iuk'  aitd  '  Ilr»vl)ri>i),'P  hiti-n  .irnuriumrliphlciird  (mii.ilni..ihi-n.  The  fnuit 
Hall  i'  thew  arc  thu  eiirnf r.»tiBW»  nf  hU  faim»,  ami ,  'ti".r  va*  ih'Vpt  pi^-ikiI  isn'iil  iin  niairiiii-es,  funeral*, 
likL'lytolw  diiraWc!.    In  aU  his  writiii««,  h.ivcTi-r,    Ncw-Yrar'n  iLiy-,  the  f^ti.al  of  St  NiL^.laH,  or 

tliam  ar*  nunninn  irintinB  flue  taati-,  (.i-rilii-  BlTit-  '  •«'*  Rnat  »c<-aHi<iii.     It ■-  ■  -■"■  - 

-  '  -"         ""  *  1  are .  peou*  Imns   kiim'kcr  c 

.J  ,...-  „ , ..,._ , „  _ _ n«i«  '  int"  tiir  ilerint  -f  a  dcij., 

■liet<4H«  are  in  eemnU  prevented fmiu  ikpiiiratinB  ,  l™-!  t  ati.l  wan  daily  Ixin.i^lix.1  with  Kurii  reliKiuui 
Into  extnrai^anix  by  nmrtical  conil  ncnw  nnil  a  mr-  .  w  "1,  th"'  it  "i'  ofttiiue*  w.ni  not  by  tin  tmj  pre- 
wet  jwlpnent.  M.Jmi  authora  have  ti.i  much  '  ™i"i'>n-.  tat™  fu^iu.  pn-»rTali.ai.  Tha  whole Twiuia 
KPglectbd  the  mere  niatU-r  of  rtvhj;  l.ut  tliu  auwem  ■  ™»  wu-latilly  ill  a  rtate  nf  ii.uiiilatKni,  iiiider  the  di*> 
rfMr  IrviiiB  ihiniM  conrince  tiie  .nnli-M  that  the  I  t>l>l"ie ''f '"''PS  ""'' I'""™". ,"''1  •t»'''''""f-'>r?™i 
enirea.>f  roinp-witl-m.  when  emplny.-U  even  on  paint-  ">•!  the  ^..J  li.ni««ivc;.  «f  t!io«  dayi  w(tb  a  kiiid  of 
inp>  of  dnmestic  lif^  and  Ihf  quiet  Mine*  ..f  nHture.  '■  ■■nphiln-u.  aniiiial,  .leli^-litinK  eieeedinBlyl..  bedab- 
mn  Mill  ch^rm  ai  in  the  days  of  Addi«>n.  Gi.ld- I 'i'"'*,  "> -"'"'  "'.-"""'''  "«;  ^ '""^"^  **  ' 

smith,  and  Maekeiiiic  pr»velj  telli  uh,  dial  nianv  of  hi-  tnwu'wmiieii  rtsw 

<  to  ban-  weblicl  fltip;ni  like  unln  a  duck  ;  au<l  Hmw 
rir^n.n-..-.  v™  V™j- .-,. .»-  Tt„i^  T>.— .1  ;"f  them,  he  liiul  Utile  Jontit.  r<>uld  the  matter  be  e(- 

ISfanntn  .a  A™  Yorh  .»  d<  Dutch  r.«e..]  |  „„i„^^*i^t(^  »„u|,i  |«,  r„u,,d  to  have  the  UUm  of  mer- 

The  hoDHs  nf  the  higher  claM  were  pencrally  enn-  \  maid*;  but  thia  I  liiok  upim  to  be  a  inere  iipoTt  of 
sinieted  nf  wnod,  exd^ting  tlic  nhle  end,  wliirh  wu  j  faiier,  br,  what  11  wnne.  a  urilfiil  iniHrepm>eiilaliDn. 
of  imall  black  and  jellnw  l)ut<'h  hrii-kri,  and  alwnya  I  'rfie  Ktniid  |<arli>uT  wu  the  Kanelnni  naiirtnruiit, 
Gued  nn  the  itrect ;  as  nur  ancculnpi,  likr  Ihrir  d<--  where  Iho  liiviiuu  Tir  rlvaiiiag  wa*  iiiduljnrd  withiHit 
•cendanta,  were  very  much  given  to  i.iilwntil  »h"w,  and  cnntpil.  In  this  acre.!  apartment  no  c-m-  wu  per- 
were  noted  for  putting  the  best  leR  fnnniiwt.  Tlie  I  niiiivd  in  enter  eirei'tinp  the  nii^lrew"  and  her  eonfi- 
hoUM  wai  alwavs  fumi'hc.l  with  ahuii.lanoc  of  lai^e  1  [liiiiial  maid,  who  vi-iiied  it  once  awn  k  fur  the  ]iur- 
donn  and  (malf  nindows  on  every  H»iir ;  the  date  uf  |  |>u-c  of  ^ivin;;  it  a  thoriitich  elimtijiijt,  and  putting 
its  evectinn  ww  mriomly  denipuilod  hy  iniii  fignTn  '  thin^  to  rifht»,  always  taking  the  precaution  'if  leav- 
OD  the  front ;  ami  on  the  top  of  the  roof  wa«  prrhtil  I  in;;  their  nbnei  at  the  iloor,  and  etiteriii);  ilrvDatlv  on 
a  fierce  little  weatbereoek,  to  lot  the  fiimily  Li.io  the  '  their  "tneking  feet.  After  •cnibbinirthe  floor,  Bprink- 
irapaRanl  Kcret  which  way  the  wind  blew.  Yhtv,  |  jin^  it  wilh  flno  white  nand,  nhirh  wa*  eunoujiW 
like   the  weathercocks   on  the  tops  of  our  uteepleii,  I  utrokeH  into  an^'e^  "'nt  eurven,  and  rhonihirtd*,  with 

nintMt  soniany  diltercnt  ways,  that  even  man  ci>uld  I  a  brHini,  alter  washing  the  winrlnwn,  rubbing  and 
vcawindto  hiii  mind  ;  anil  yon  would  have  thought  p<i1i-ihing  the  fnniiturc,  and  pnltinii  a  new  hunch  nf 
Bid  .Txdu«  hail  set  all  hia  bags  nf  wind  adrift,  pell-  '  evenneens  in  the  fireplace,  tlie  window-ohutirr*  weta 
nwll,  to  nnibol  almnt  thin  windy  metmpnlis ;  the  |  n^in  clrMcl  to  keep  mit  the  fliei,  and  the  room  care- 
■UMt  (taneh  and  Inyal  citizens,  however,  alwavii  went  I  fnlly  Iwked  up  until  the  revolution  of  time  brought 
aecordiiiB  to  the  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  pOTcr- '  round  ihe  weekly  rlcaning  day. 

Bor'i  house,  which  wa<  certainly  the  most  correct,  as  I      A«  to  the  family,  they  alwny^  mtereil  in  at  the 

he  had  a  trusty  ncrrant  employed  every  Tnomin;;  to  |  pate,  and  inost  genemlly  lived  in   the  kitchen.     To 

climb  up  and  point  it  whiclierer  way  the  wind  blew,      have  seen  a  nuniomns  househobl  asviuldid  around 

lo  thMS  goed  days  of  aimplicity  am]  iumhinc,  a  |  the  lire,  one  would  have  imagintJ  that  he  wnt  tnui- 
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sported  back  to  those  happy  days  of  primeval  simpli- 
city which  float  before  our  imu^iTiatloiis  like  golden 
visions.  The  fimplaces  were  of  a  truly  patriarchal 
magnitude,  where  tlic  whole  family,  old  and  young, 
maater  and  servant,  black  and  white,  nay,  even  the 
Tery  cat  find  do;;,  enjoyed  a  community  of  privilege, 
and  had  each  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  corner.  Here 
the  old  burgher  would  sit  in  perfect  silence,  puffing 
his  pipe,  looking  in  the  fire  with  half-shut  eyes,  and 
thinking  of  nothing  for  hours  tojjether ;  the  goede 
TTOuw  on  the  oj)posite  side  would  employ  herself  dili- 
gently in  spinning  her  yam  or  knitting  stockings. 
The  young  folks  would  crowd  around  the  hearth, 
listening  with  breathless  attention  t-o  some  old  crone 
of  a  negro  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  family,  and  who, 
perched  like  a  raven  in  a  comer  of  the  chimney, 
would  croak  forth  for  a  long  winter  afternoon  a  string 
i  of  incredible  stories  about  New  England  witches,  grisly 
ghosts,  horses  without  heads,  and  hairbreadth  CK$ca]>es, 
and  bloody  encounters  among  the  Indians. 

In  those  happy  days  a  well-n^gulated  family  always 
roee  with  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed 
at  sundown.  Dinner  was  invariably  a  private  meal, 
and  the  fat  old  burghers  showed  inconte^^table  symp- 
toms of  disapprobation  and  uneasiness  at  being  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  a  neighbour  on  such  occasions. 
But  though  our  worthy  ancestors  were  thus  singularly 
averse  to  giving  dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social 
bonds  of  intimacy  by  occasional  banquetings,  called 
tea-parties. 

As  this  is  the  first  introduction  of  those  delectable 
orgies,  which  have  since  l>ecome  so  fiL'^hliHialile  in  this 
city,  I  am  conscious  my  fair  readers  will  be  verj' 
curious  to  receive  information  on  the  subject.  Sorry 
am  I  that  there  will  be  but  little  in  my  description 
calculated  to  excite  their  admiration.  I  can  neither 
delight  them  with  accounts  of  suffocating  crowds,  nor 
brilliant  drawing-rooms,  nor  towt-ring  feathers,  nor 
sparkling  diamonds,  nor  inmioa<«urable  trains.  I  can 
detail  no  choice  anecdotes  of  scandal,  for  in  those 
primitive  times  the  simple  folk  wore  either  too  stupid 
or  too  good-natured  to  pull  ejich  other's  characters  to 

Eieces ;  nor  can  1  furnish  any  whimsical  anecdoti^s  of 
rag ;  how  one  lady  cheated,  or  anotlier  bounced  into 
a  passion  ;  for  as  yet  there  was  no  junto  of  dulcet  old 
dowa^rs  who  met  to  win  each  other's  money  and  lose 
their  own  tempers  at  a  card-table. 

These  fiishionablc  parties  were  generally  confined 
to  the  higher  classes,  or  noliles«*e — that  is  to  say,  such 
as  kept  their  own  cows  and  drove  their  own  wagons. 
The  comp.iny  commonly  assembled  at  three  oVI<K'k, 
and  went  away  about  six,  unless  it  was  in  winter  time, 
when  the  fashionable  hours  were  a  little  earlier,  that 
the  la<lies  might  get  home  before  dark.  I  do  not 
,  find  that  they  ever  treated  their  company  to  iced 
creams,  jellies,  or  syllabubs,  or  regaled  them  with 
musty  almonds,  mouldy  raisins,  or  sour  oninges,  as  is 
often  done  in  the  present  age  of  refineini'iit.  Our 
ancestors  were  fond  of  more  sturdy  ^ubstantial  fare. 
The  tea-table  was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish 
well  storcil  with  slices  of  fat  pork,  fried  br«)wn,  cut  up 
into  morsels,  and  swimming  in  gruv}-.  The  company 
being  seated  around  the  genial  board,  and  each  fur- 
nished with  a  fork,  evince«l  their  dexterity  in  launch- 
ing at  the  fattest  pieces  of  this  mighty  di.sh,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  sailors  hari>oon  por]>oises  at  seii, 
or  our  Indians  spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes 
the  table  was  grac*cd  with  immense  api)le-pies,  or 
saucers  full  of  preserved  peaches  and  pears ;  but  it 
was  always  sure  to  boast  of  an  enormous  dish  of  balls 
of  sweetened  dough  fried  in  hog*ij  fat,  and  called 
dough-nuts,  or  oly  ktK-ks  ;  a  delicious  kind  of  cuke,  at 

£  resent  scarce  known  iu  this  city,  excepting  in  genuine 
Uitch  families. 

The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  delft  tea-pot 
ornamented  with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shep- 


herds and   she]>herdesscs,  tending  pigs — with  bu«t«  ■ 
sailing  in  the  air,  and  housesi  built  in  the  clonds,  and    j 
sundry  other  ingenious  Dutch  fantasies.    The  buui  ■ 
distingui^hed  themselves  bj  their  adroitness  in  ns 
plenishing  this  pot  from  a  huge  copper  tea-kettlr, 
which  would    have  made  the  pigmy  macaniuies  of  '. 
these  degenerate  days  sweat  merely  to  look  at  it.    To  ; 
sweeten  the  beverage,  a  lump  of  sugar  was  laid  beside 
each  cup,  and  the  company  alternately  nibbled  aud 
sipped  with  great  decomm,  until    an    improvement   | 
was  introduced  by  a  shrewd  and  economic  old  lady, 
which  was,  to  suspend  a  large  lump  directly  over  tbe 
tea-table  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling,  so  that  it  coald 
l>e  swung  from  mouth  to  mouth — an  ingenious  ex]«- 
dient,  which  is  still  kept  up  by  wime  families  in  Al* 
bany,  but  which  prevails,  without  exception,  in  Cod* 
muni  paw,  Bergen,  Flat-Bush,  and  all  our  uucoiitaui-   ' 
nated  Dutch  villages. 

At  the<^  primitive  tea-parties  the  utmost  propriecy 
and  dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.     No  flirting  sor 
coquetting — no  gambling  of  old  ladies,  nor  hoydn 
chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones — no  self-sati^ 
fied  strutting?  of  wealthy  gentlemen  with  their  bniu 
in  their  pockets ;  nor  anmsing  conceits  and  m'nikey 
divertisements   of  smart  young  gentlemen  with  d4 
brains  at  all.     On  the  contrary,    the  youn<;  ladies 
seated  themselves  demurely  in   their  rush-botlomctl 
chairs,  and  knit  their  own  wo<dlen  stockinjr*;  nor 
ever  opened  their  lips,  excepting  to  say  yriA  J/./wA«r 
or  ya/i  ya    Vrouw  to  any   question  that   was  asked 
them  ;  behaving  in  all  things  like  decent  well-fdu* 
cated  damsels.     As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them    , 
tranquilly  smoked  his  ]>i(>e,  and  scenie«I  \o&t  in  con- 
tcmpiation  of  the  blue  and  white  tiles  with  which  tac 
fireplaces  were  decorated  ;   wherein   sundry  pasu^ 
of  Srriptun*  were  piously  portrajtHl:  Tobit  and  hti 
dog  figured  to  great  advantage;  Ilamaii  swung  con- 
spicuously on  his  gibbet ;  and  Jonah  appeared  mo^ 
manfully  bouncing  out  of  the  whale,  like  Harle>^ain 
through  a  barrel  of  fire. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  with^  ■■ 
confusion.  They  were  carried  home  by  their  own  ■ 
carriages — that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicle*  nature  LaJ 
]irt)vided  them,  excepting  e-uch  of  the  wealthy  ax  cnuld 
afford  to  keep  a  wagon.  The  gentlemen  gallantly 
attended  their  fair  ones  to  their  respective  »Kde«, 
and  took  leave  of  them  with  a  hearty  .^mack  At  the 
door;  which,  as  it  was  an  e^tablished  piece  of  eti<juf!t<, 
done  in  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty  of  hi-art, 
occtuxioned  no  scandal  at  that  time,  nor  should  it  at 
tl>e  pn»sfnt — if  our  great-grandfathers  arprovrd  i-f  the 
custom,  it  would  argue  a  great  want  of  reverciiit  io 
their  descendants  to  say  a  word  against  it. 


[A  Hainy  Sumiay  in  an  /hm.] 
[From  *  Braccbridge  HalL*] 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  in  the  glmimy  niorth  of 
November.  I  had  been  detained  in  the  course  of  i 
jonmey  by  a  slight  indisjKwition,  from  which  I  wm 
recovering ;  but  I  was  still  feverish,  and  was  iibli;?ed 
to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  «UiiIl 
town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  iut! 
whoever  has  had  the  luck  to  experience  one,  can  &!-4ie 
judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered  agaui!4  tiM 
casements,  the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  anuljii- 
choly  sound.  I  went  to  the  windows  in  qne*t  f^ 
something  to  amuse  the  eye,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  hid 
been  placed  completely  out  of  the  roach  of  all  nniii**- 
ment.  The  windows  of^my  bed -room  looked  out  acinnj 
tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  tht^c  cficT 
^itting-room  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  staMe-j»rd. 
I  know  of  nothing  mora  calculated  to  make  a  ina& 
sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable-vHrd  on  a  rainy  daj. 
The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  La'l  b(^ 
kicked  about  by  travellers  and  wtable>boys.    In  ooc 
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coiDcr  w»fl  &  fitu^rnant  pool  of  water  Kurrouiiillnir  an 
i»laiit]  of  muck  ;  there  were  (tevcral  hulf-JniWueil  IowIm 
cruwde<l  together  under  a  cart,  union <r  which  wom  u 
miMfmlile  cr«Ht-fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of  all  life 
and  Mpirit,  his  drooping  tail  niatte<i,  ka  it  wore,  into 
%  Ringle  feather,  alonjr  which  the  water  trickled  fmrn 
hi^  back  ;  near  the  cart  wai  a  half-dozin^r  c<iw  chew- 
ing the  cud,  and  standing;  patiently  to  be  ruined  on, 
with  wreaths  of  vajvour  ri'^in;:  fn)ni  her  re<'king  hide  ; 
a  wail-ejod  hoR«e,  tire<I  of  the  loneliness  of  the  stable, 
wv  pokinj;  hii*  Hi>ectral  head  out  of  a  window,  with 
the  rain  dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves  ;  an  unhu)ipv 
rur,  chatneil  to  a  dog-houite  hard  by,  uttered  s<»nie- 
thing  every  now  and  then  lK*tween  a  bark  and  a  yelp  : 
a  drab  of  a  kitchen  wench  tranip€<I  backwards  and 
forwards  thnmgh  the  yard  in  pattenn,  looking  as  hulky 
an  the  weather  itself;  everj'thing,  in  short,  wils  com- 
fortless and  forlorn,  excepting  a  crew  of  hard-drink- 
ing ducks,  aHsenibled  like  boon  companions  round  a 
puddle,  and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  li([Uor. 

I  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  st(M)d  gazing  ut  the 
people  picking  their  way  to  church,  witli  ptttici>utH 
ooistcd  mid-leg  high,  and  dripping  umbnlhis.  The 
bells  ceaneil  to  toll,  ami  the  streets  lH<cume  silent.  I 
then  amused  myself  with  watching  the  ilaughlers  of 
a  tradesman  oppo-^ite,  who,  being  confined  to  the 
bou*e  for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday  finery,  played 
off  their  charms  at  the  fri>nt  window**,  to  fuM-inate  the 
chance  tenants  of  the  inn.  They  at  length  were  sum- 
moned away  by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faced  mother,  and 
1  had  nothing  further  from  witliout  to  amute  me. 

The  day  continue<i  lowering  and  gliKiniy ;  the 
ilovenly,  ragged,  spingy  clouds  drifted  heavily  along  ; 
there  wa»  no  variety  even  in  the  rain  ;  it  was  one 
dull,  continucil,  monotonous  patter,  ]mtter,  patter, 
excepting  that  now  and  then  I  w:u<  enlivened  by 
the  id(*a  of  a  brisk  tihower,  from  the  rattling  of  the 
drops  upon  a  pat's! ng  umbrella.  It  wan  «]nite  re- 
freshing (if  I  may  be  alloweil  a  hiickneyed  ])hnise 
of  the  day)  when  in  the  course  of  the  morning  a 
horn  blew,  and  a  stage-coach  whirled  through  the 
■trcet,  witb  outside  passengers  Mtuek  all  over  it, 
cowering  under  cotton  umbrelbis,  and  s«'etheil  toge- 
ther, and  reekinir  with  the  steams  of  wet  iHix-ctmts 
and  upper  Denjamins.  The  sound  brought  out 
from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of  vagulM>nd  Imivs 
and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  carroty-heuiled  hostler, 
and  that  nondescript  animal  yclept  I^iot",  and  all 
the  other  vagabf>nd  race  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an 
inn  ;  but  the  bustle  was  transient ;  the  coueh  again 
whirle«l  on  its  way ;  and  boy  and  dog,  and  hostler 
and  Booty,  all  slunk  back  again  to  their  holes ;  the 
•trcet  again  became  silent,  and  the  ruin  continued 
to  rain  on. 

The  evening  gnwlually  wore  away.  The  travellers 
read  the  papers  two  or  throe  times  over.  Some  drew 
round  the  fire,  and  t<dd  long  stories  about  their 
hornes,  about  their  a<l ventures,  their  overturns,  and 
break ings-4lown.  They  discusseil  the  creiliis  of  diffe- 
rent merchants  and  different  inns,  ami  the  two  wags 
told  several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  chamlN'rmaid" 
and  kind  landla^lies.  All  this  jiassi-d  as  they  were 
quietly  taking  what  they  calle<l  their  nightcaps  ;  that 
u  to  say,  stronz  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  or 
•ugar,  or  some  other  mixture  of  the  kiml ;  after  which 
they  one  after  another  rang  for  Hoots  and  the  cham- 
benitaid.  and  walke<l  off  to  ImhI  in  old  shoes  cut  down 
into  marvellously  uncomfortable  slipiKTs.  There  was 
OD It  one  man  left  — a  short- legge<I,  long-l>odie<l,  [de- 
thoric  fellow,  with  a  very  large,  sandy  heail.  He  sat 
by  himself  with  a  glaHs  of  port  wine  negus  anil  a 
noon,  sipping  and  stirring,  and  mcilitating  and  sip- 

Smg,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  hpoon.  He  gra- 
ually  fell  asleep  \nj\t  upright  in  his  chair,  with  the 
ciopty  glasH  stamling  before  him  ;  and  the  candle 
teemed  to  fall  asleep  too,  fur  the  wick  grew  long  and 


blnck,  and  cabbageil  at  the  end,  an<l  dimmed  the 
little  light  that  remained  in  the  chaniber.  The  gloom 
that  now  prevailed  was  contagious.  Around  hung  the 
hhai>eless  and  alnio>t  ><{»ectral  box-coats  of  departed 
travellers,  lung  since  buried  in  deep  sleep.  1  only 
heard  the  ticking  of  the  cl(K*k,  with  the  dee]>-drawii 
breathings  of  the  sleeping  toper,  and  the  drippings  of 
the  rain — dn)p,  drop,  droji — from  the  eaves  of  the 
house. 


JOHN  GIB80N  LOCRHART. 

John  GinsoN  Ixx^khart,  the  biographer  of  hit 
illustrious  father-in-law.  Sir  Walter  Strott,  and  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  is  author  of  four  novels — 
ra/criiM,  a  Jiuman  Stan/,  thnfv  volunius,  1821 ;  Adam 
Blair ^  one  v<»lun»e,  Ibli'J ;  Jiiymald  DaltoOy  three 
volumes,  1823 ;  and  Alatihcw  H  u/</,  one  volume, 
1824. 

The  first  of  Mr  l/ockhart's  pnxluctions  is  the 
bc>8t.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  times  of  Trajan,  when  that 
emyHfror,  disregarding  the  example  (»f  his  predeceasor 
Nerva.  ])ersecuted  tlie  small  Christian  coninmnity 
w  liich  had  found  shelter  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal 
(jty,  and  were  cidndy  pursuing  their  pure  worship 
luid  i)eaciful  lives.  As  the  blo^Ki  of  the  martyr  it 
the  heed  of  the  church,  the  Christians  were  extend- 
ing their  niimlxTs,  though  condemned  to  meet  in 
caves  and  sepuh'lires,  and  forced  to  renounce  the 
honours  and  ambition  of  the  wt»rld.  The  hero  of  the 
tale  visits  Koine  for  the  first  time  at  this  interesting 
IK.'riod.  He  is  the  son  of  a  lioman  commander,  who 
had  settled  in  }{ritain.  and  is  summoned  to  liome 
after  the  death  of  his  fKirents  to  take  possession  of 
an  estate  to  w  Inch,  as  the  heir  of  the  Valerii,  he  had 
become  eiitith'd.  His  kinsman  Licinius,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  n-ceives  him  with  atUrtion,  and  introduces 
him  to  his  friends  and  actiuaintances.  We  are  thus 
I)rej«ented  with  sketches  of  the  domestic  society  of 
the  Romans,  with  i)ictures  of  the  Ft»rum,  the  batlis, 
temples,  and  other  marvels  of  Rome,  which  are 
brielly,  l)ut  distinctly  and  picturesquely  delineated. 
At  the  villa  of  Capito,  an  Ki>icurL'an  philosopher, 
Valerius  mwts  with  the  two  fair  nieces  of  liis  host, 
Sempriinia  and  Athanasia.  The  latter  is  the  heroine 
<jf  the  tale— a  pure  intelle»'tu:d  creation,  in  which  we 
stv  united  the  Homaii  grace  and  feminine  sweetness 
(»f  the  jiatrician  lady,  with  the  high-s(mlcd  fortitude 
and  eh'vation  of  the  Christian.  Athanasia  has  em- 
bnu'ed  the  new  faith,  and  is  in  ciose  communion 
with  its  professors.  Her  charms  overcome  Valerius, 
who  s(X)n  obtains  ]>oss<.'smon  of  her  secret ;  and  after 
various  adventures,  in  which  he  suciujurs  the  jKjrse- 
cutcsi  malilen,  and  aids  in  her  wonderful  escaix;,  he 
is  at  length  admitted  li^'  baptism  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Christians,  and  embarks  with  Athanasia  for 
Britain.  The  materiids  of  HU4-h  a  story  ore  neces- 
sarily romantic  an<l  impressive.  The  taste  and 
splendour  of  ancient  Rome  i)resent  a  fertile  field  for 
the  imagination,  luid  the  transition  from  these  to 
the  sufferings,  the  devotion,  and  dangi>r8  of  the 
early  Christians,  calls  up  a  ditfen-nt  and  not  less 
striking  train  of  feelings  and  asstM'iatitms.  In  his 
siTious  and  ])athetic  scenes  the  author  is  most  suc- 
cessful. In  the  li)W  humour  of  his  attendants,  the 
vulgar  display  of  the  rich  widow,  and  the  servile 
pe<lantry  of  the  Ptoic  tutor,  there  appear  to  us  many 
j.ins  against  g<HKi  tiwte.  Some  of  the  satirical  touches 
and  phrases  are  also  at  variance  with  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  tlie  genersd  stniin  of  the  story,  and  with 
t!ie  WHisummate  art  with  whi<"h  the  author  has 
wrought  up  his  situations  of  a  tragic  and  lofty  na- 
ture, where  we  are  Ixirne  along  by  a  deep  and  steady 
feeling  of  refine«l  pleasure,  interest,  and  admiration. 
One  of  tlie  most  striking  scenes  in  the  novel  is  a 
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grand  display  at  the  Flavian  amplutheatre,  given  by 
the  emperor  on  the  anniversary  uf  the  day  on  wlilcU 
be  was  adopted  by  Norva.  On  thU  (K'casion  a  Chris- 
tian prisoner  is  brought  forward,  either  to  renounce 
bit  faith  in  tlie  face  of  tt>e  assembly,  or  to  die  in  the 
arena.  Eighty  thousand  persons  were  there  met, 
*  from  the  lordly  senators  on  their  silken  couches, 
along  the  paraix;t  of  the  arena,  up  to  the  inipene- 
trahte  mats  of  plebeian  heads  which  skirted  the 
horizon,  above  the  topmost  wall  of  the  amphitheatre 
itseUl'  The  scene  concludes  with  the  execution  of 
the  Christian.  In  another  scene  there  is  great  classic 
grace,  united  with  delicacy  of  feeling.  It  describes 
Athanasia  in  prison,  and  visited  tliere  by  Yaleriua 
through  the  connivance  of  Silo,  the  jailer,  who  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  party : — 

I  had  hurried  along  the  darkening  streets,  and  up 
the  ascent  of  the  Capitoline,  scarce  listening  to  the 
story  of  the  Cretan.  On  reaching  the  summit,  we 
found  the  courts  about  the  temple  of  Jupiter  already 
occupied  by  detachments  of  foot.  1  hastened  to  the 
Mammertine,  and  before  the  po<item  opened  to  admit 
us,  the  Pnetorian  squadron  had  drawn  up  at  the  great 

fute.  Sabinus  beckoned  me  to  him.  *Caius,'  said 
e,  stooping  on  his  horse,  *  would  to  Heaven  I  had  been 
spared  this  duty!  Cotilius  comes  forth  this  moment, 
and  then  we  go  back  to  the  Palatine ;  and  I  fear — I 
fear  we  are  to  guard  thither  your  Athanasia.  If  you 
wish  to  enter  the  prison,  quicken  your  steps.' 

We  had  scarcely  entered  the  inner-court  ere  Sabinus 
also,  and  about  a  score  of  his  Praetorians,  rode  into  it. 
Silo  and  Ek>to  were  standing  together,  and  both  had 
already  hastened  towards  me ;  but  the  jailer,  seeing  the 
eentunon,  was  constrained  to  part  from  me  with  one 
hurried  word : — *  Pity  me,  for  I  also  am  most  wretched. 
But  you  know  the  way ;  here,  take  this  key,  hasten  to 
my  dear  lady,  and  tell  her  what  commands  have  come.' 

Alas !  said  1  to  myself,  of  what  tidings  am  I  doomed 
ever  to  be  the  messenger  I  but  she  was  alone ;  and  how 
eould  I  shrink  from  any  pain  that  might  perhaps  alle- 
viate hen  t  I  took  the  aey,  elided  along  the  corri- 
don,  and  stood  once  more  at  the  door  of  the  chamber 
in  which  I  had  parted  from  Athanasia.  No  voiM 
answered  to  my  knock  ;  I  repeated  it  three  times,  and 
then,  agitated  with  indistinct  apprehension,  hesitated 
no  longer  to  open  it.  No  lamp  was  burning  within 
the  chamber,  but  from  without  there  entered  a  waver- 
ing glare  of  deep  safiron-coloured  light,  which  showed 
me  Athanasia  extended  on  her  couch.  Its  ominous 
and  troubled  hue  had  no  power  to  mar  the  image  of 
her  sleeping  tranquillity.  I  hung  over  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  was  about  to  disturb  that  slumber — per- 
haps the  last  slumber  of  peace  and  innocence — ^when 
the  chamber  walls  were  visited  with  a  yet  deeper  glare. 
'  Caius,'  she  whispered,  as  I  stepped  from  beside  the 
couch, '  why  do  you  leave  me !  Stay,  Valerius.'  I 
looked  bacJk,  but  her  eyelids  were  still  closed;  the 
same  calm  smile  was  upon  her  dreaming  lips.  The 
light  streamed  redder  and  more  red.  All  in  an  in- 
stant became  as  quiet  without  as  within.  I  approached 
the  window,  and  saw  Cotilius  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  court,  Sabinus  and  Silo  near  him ;  the  horse- 
men drawn  up  on  either  side,  and  a  soldier  close  be- 
hind resting  upon  an  unsheati^ed  sword.  I  saw  the 
keen  blue  eye  as  fierce  as  ever.  I  saw  that  the  blood 
was  still  fervid  in  his  cheeks ;  for  the  complexion  of 
this  man  was  of  the  same  bold  and  florid  brightness,  so 
uncommon  in  Italy,  which  you  have  seen  represented  in 
the  pictures  of  Sylla ;  and  even  the  blaze  of  the  torches 
seemed  to  strive  in  vain  to  heighten  its  natural  scarlet. 
The  soldier  had  lifted  his  sword,  and  my  eye  was  fixed, 
as  by  fascination,  when  suddenly  a  deep  voice  was 
heard  amidst  the  deadly  silence — *  Cotilius  I — ^look  up. 
Cotilius !' 

Aurelius,  the  Christian  priest,  standing  at  an  open 


window  not  far  distant  from  that  at  which  I 
placed,  stretched  forth  his  fettered  hand  as  he 
spake : — *  Cotilius !  1  charge  thee,  look  upon  the  hand 
from  which  the  blessed  water  of  baptism  was  cast 
upon  thy  head.  I  charge  thee,  look  upon  me,  and 
say,  ere  yet  the  blow  be  given,  upon  what  hope  thj 
thoughts  arc  fixed  I  Is  this  sword  bared  agunst  the 
rebel  of  Csesar,  or  a  mar^  of  Jesus  t  I  chaige  tiiee, 
speak ;  and  for  thy  soul's  sake  speak  truly.' 

A  bitter  motion  of  deru»ion  pai»sed  over  his  lipi^ 
and  he  nodded,  as  if  impatiently,  to  the  PrsetcMrian. 
Instinctively  I  turned  me  from  the  spectacle,  and  my 
eye  rested  again  upon  the  couch  of  Atlianasia--but  not 
upon  the  vision  of  her  tranquillity.  The  clap  with 
which  the  corpse  fell  upon  the  stones  had  peihape 
reached  the  sleeping  ear,  and  we  know  with  what 
swiftness  thoughts  chase  thoughts  in  the  wilderness  of 
dreams.  So  it  was  that  she  started  at  the  vexy  mo- 
ment when  the  blow  was  given ;  and  she  whispered — 
for  it  was  still  but  a  deep  whisper — *  Spare  me,  Tiajan, 
Csesar,  Prince — ^have  pity  on  my  youth — strengthen, 
strengthen  me,  good  Lord!  Fie !  fie  I  we  must  not  lie 
to  save  life.  Felix — ^Valerius— come  close  to  me  Caius 
— Fie!  let  us  remember  we  are  Komana — Tis  the 
trumpet—' 

The  Prvetorian  trumpet  sounded  the  march  in  the 
court  below,  and  Athanasia,  starting  from  her  sleep, 
gazed  wildly  around  the  reddened  chamber.  The 
blast  of  the  trumpet  was  indeed  in  her  ear — and  Va- 
lerius huus  over  her  ;  but  after  a  moment  the  cloud 
of  tho  broken  dream  passed  away,  and  the  maiden 
smiled  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  me  from  the 
couch,  and  began  to  gather  up  the  ringlets  that  floated 
all  down  upon  her  shoulder.  She  blushed  and  smiled 
mounifully,  and  asked  me  hastily  whenoe  I  came, 
and  for  what  purpose  I  had  come  ;  but  before  I  could 
answer,  the  glare  that  was  yet  in  the  chamber  seemed 
anew  to  be  perplexing  her,  and  she  gazed  from  nie  to 
the  red  walls,  and  from  them  to  me  again ;  and  then 
once  more  the  trumpet  was  blown,  and  Athanasia 
sprung  from  her  couch.  I  know  not  in  what  terras  I 
was  essaying  to  tell  her  what  was  the  truth ;  but  I 
know,  that  ere  I  had  said  many  word!*,  she  discovered 
my  meaning.  For  a  moment  she  looked  deadly  pale, 
in  spite  of  all  the  glare  of  the  torch  beams ;  but  she 
recovered  herself,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
almost  as  if  it  came  firom  a  light  heart — *  But,  Cains, 
I  must  not  go  to  Csbrm'  without  having  at  least  a  gar- 
land on  my  head.  Stay  here,  Valerius,  and  I  shall 
be  ready  anon — quite  ready.* 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were  less  hasty  than  she 
had  promised  ;  yet  many  minutes  cla|»ed  not  ere  she 
returned.  She  plucked  a  blossom  from  her  hair  as 
she  drew  near  to  me,  and  said,  *  Take  it :  you  must 
not  refuse  one  token  more ;  this  also  b  a  sacred  gift. 
Caius,  you  must  learn  never  to  look  upon  it  without 
kissing  these  red  streaks — these  blessed  streaks  of  the 
Christian  flower.' 

I  took  the  flower  from  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
my  lips,  and  I  remembered  that  the  veiy  first  day  I 
saw  Athanasia  she  had  plucked  such  a  one  when 
apart  from  all  the  rest  in  the  gardens  of  Capito.  I 
told  her  what  I  remembered,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
little  circumstance  had  called  up  all  the  image  of 
peaceful  days,  for  once  more  sorrowfulness  gatbeied 
upon  her  countenance.  If  the  tear  was  ready,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  permitted  to  drop ;  and  Athanasia  re- 
turned again  to  her  flower. 

•  Do  you  think  there  are  any  of  them  in  Britain  f 
said  she;  *or  do  you  think  that  they  would  grow 
there!  You  must  go  to  my  dear  uncle,  and  he  will 
not  deny  you  when  you  tell  him  that  it  is  for  my 
sake  he  is  to  give  you  some  of  hia.  l*hey  call  it  the 
passion-flower — 'tis  an  emblem  of  an  awful  thing. 
Caius,  these  purple  streaks  an  like  trickling  drops ; 
and  here,  look  ye»  they  are  all  round  the  flower.    Is 
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habits  and  high  attainments  as  a  schoUr.  Mr 
Lockhart,  we  suspect,  like  Sheridan,  requires  time 
and  patient  revision  to  bring  out  fully  his  concep- 
tions, and  nevertheless  is  often  tempted  or  impelled 
to  hurry  to  a  close. 

Mr  Lockhart  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
•on  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Lockhart,  minister  of  the 
College  Church.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  supe- 
riority in  his  classes,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  two 
students  whom  Glasgow  college  sends  annually  to 
Oxford,  in  virtue  of  an  endowment  named  *  Snell's 
Foundation.*  Having  taken  his  degree,  Mr  Lock- 
hart repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law.  He  entered  at  the  bar,  but 
was  qui^y  induced  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to 
literature.  Besides  the  works  we  have  mentioned, 
Mr  Lockhart  was  a  regular  contributor  to  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  and  imparted  to  that  work  a 
large  portion  of  the  spirit^  originality,  and  deter- 
mined political  character  which  it  has  long  main- 
tained. In  1820  he  was  married  to  Sophia,  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  lady  who  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  oonversational  talent,  the  unaf- 
fected good  humour,  and  liveliness  of  her  father. 
Mrs  Lockhart  died  on  the  17th  of  May  1837,  in  Lon- 
don, whither  Mr  Lockhart  had  gone  in  1825  to  re- 
side as  successor  to  Mr  Gifford  in  the  editorship  of 
the  Quarterly  Review. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

Professor  Wii«on  carried  the  peculiar  features 
and  characteristics  of  his  poetry  into  his  prose  com- 

Ewitions.  The  same  amiable  gentleness,  tenderness, 
ve  of  nature,  pictures  of  solitary  life,  humble  affec- 
tions, and  pious  hopes,  expressed  in  an  elaborate  but 
rich  structure  of  language,  which  fixed  upon  the 
author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms  the  title  of  a  Lake  Poet, 
may  be  seen  in  all  his  tales.  The  first  of  these  ap- 
peared in  1822,  under  the  name  of  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  ScoUUh  Life;  a  Selection  from  the  Papers  of  the 
late  Arthvr  Austin.  This  volume  consists  of  twenty- 
four  short  tales,  three  of  which  (The  Elder's  Fune- 
ral, The  Snow-Storm,  and  The  Forgers)  had  pre* 
riously  been  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
Most  of  them  are  tender  and  pathetic,  and  relate  to 
Scottish  rural  and  pastoral  life.  The  innocence, 
simplicity,  and  strict  piety  of  ancient  manners  are 
described  as  still  lingering  in  our  vales;  but,  with  a 
fine  spirit  of  homely  truth  and  antique  Soiptural 
phraseology,  the  author's  scenes  and  characters  are 
too  Arcadian  to  be  reaL  His  second  work.  The 
Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay  (one  volume,  1823),  is 
more  regular  in  construction  and  yaried  in  incident 
The  heroine  is  a  maiden  in  humble  life,  whose  father 
imbibes  the  opinions  of  Paine,  and  is  imprisoned 
on  a  diarge  of  sedition,  but  afterwards  released.  He 
becomes  irreligious  and  profane  as  well  as  dis- 
affected, and  ek)pes  with  the  mistress  of  a  brother 
reformer.  The  gradual  ruin  and  deepening  dis- 
tress of  this  man's  innocent  family  are  related  with 
much  pathos.  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter,  endea- 
Toors  to  maintain  the  family  by  keeping  a  school; 
one  of  her  brothers  goes  to  sea,  and  Margaret 
forms  an  attachment  to  a  sailor,  the  shipmate  of  her 
brother,  who  is  afterwards  drowned  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  boat  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Sorrows  and 
dinsters  continually  accumulate  on  tlie  amiable 
heroine.  Her  fortitude  is  put  to  a  series  of  severe 
trials,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
mournful  interest  of  the  story,  we  feel  that  the 
author  has  drawn  too  largely  on  the  sympathies  of 
his  readers,  and  represented  the  path  of  virtuous 
duty  in  far  too  melancholy  and  oppressive  a  light 


The  successive  bereavements  and  afflictioas  of  Mar> 
garet  Lyndsay  are  little  rdieved  by  episode  est 
dialogue:  they  proceed  in  unvaried  measoxe,  with 
no  bright  allurements  of  imagination  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  scenes  of  suffering  that  are  so  fbnaUy  de- 
picted. In  many  parts  of  the  tale  we  are  reminded 
of  the  affecting  pictures  of  Crabbe — so  true  to 
human  nature,  so  heart-rending  in  their  reality  and 
their  grief.  Of  tiiis  kind  is  the  description  of  the 
removal  of  the  Ljmdsays  from  their  rural  dwelling 
to  one  of  the  dose  lanes  of  the  city,  wfaidi  is  as 
natural  and  as  truly  pathetic  as  any  scene  in 
modern  fiction  :^- 


The  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  came  ai 
a  dim,  dull,  dreary,  and  obscure  day,  fit  fior  paittng 
everlastingly  from  a  place  or  person  tenderly  bclovsd. 
There  was  no  sun,  no  wind,  no  sound,  in  the  misty 
and  unechoing  air.  A  deadness  lay  over  the  ««l 
earth,  and  there  wfts  no  visible  heaven.  Thar  goods 
and  chattels  were  few ;  but  many  little  deUrjs  oc- 
curred, some  accidentel,  and  more  in  the  unwiUing^ 
ness  of  their  hearts  to  take  a  final  farewelL  A  aeigli- 
bour  had  lent  his  cart  for  the  flitting,  and  it  was  now 
Rtanding  loaded  at  the  door  ready  to  move  away.  The 
fire,  which  had  been  kindled  in  the  morning  witii  a  few 
borrowed  peats,  was  now  out,  the  shutters  closed,  the 
door  was  locked,  and  the  key  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
person  sent  to  receive  it  And  now  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said  or  done,  and  the  impatient  hotse 
started  briskly  away  from  Braehe«ui.  Tne  blind  girl 
and  poor  Marion  were  sitting  in  the  cart — Margaret 
and  her  mother  were  on  foot  Esther  had  two  or 
three  small  flower-pots  in  her  lap,  for  in  her  blindness 
she  loved  the  sweet  fragrance  and  the  felt  forms  and 
imagined  beautf  of  flowers ;  and  the  innocent  carried 
away  her  tame  pigeon  in  her  bomni.  Just  as  Mar- 
garet lingered  on  the  threshold,  the  Bobin  Redbreast, 
that  had  been  their  boarder  for  several  wintera, 
hopped  upon  the  stone  seat  at  the  side  of  the  door, 
and  turned  up  its  merry  eyes  to  her  fitce.  '  There,* 
said  she,  'is  your  last  crumb  from  ua.  sweet  Roby, 
but  there  is  a  God  who  takes  care  o  us  aV  The 
widow  had  by  this  time  shut  down  the  lid  of  her 
memory,  and  left  all  the  hoard  of  her  thoughts  and 
feelings,  joyful  or  despai^ng,  buried  in  darkness. 
The  assembled  group  or  neighbours,  mostly  motheiSi 
with  their  children  m  their  arms,  haid  given  the  *  God 
bless  you,  Alice,  Ood  bless  you,  Margaret,  and  the 
lave,'  and  began  to  disperse ;  each  turning  to  her  own 
cares  and  anxieties,  in  which,  before  night,  Ute  Lynd- 
says  would  either  be  fozgotten,  or  thought  on  with 
that  unpainful  sympathy  which  is  all  the  poor  can 
afford  or  expect,  but  which,  as  in  this  case,  often 
yields  the  fairest  fruits  of  charity  and  love. 

A  cold  sleety  rain  accompanied  the  cart  and  the 
foot  travellers  all  the  way  to  the  city.  Short  as  the 
distance  was,  they  met  with  scveru  other  flittingi, 
some  seemingly  cheerful,  and  from  good  to  better — 
others  with  wo-begone  faces,  going  like  themselves 
down  the  path  of  poverty  on  a  journey  firom  which 
they  were  to  rest  at  night  in  a  bare  and  hungry 
house.         •  • 

The  cart  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  lane  too  narrow 
to  admit  the  wheels,  and  also  too  steep  for  a  laden 
horse.  Two  or  three  of  their  new  neighbours— pei^ 
sons  in  the  very  humblest  condition,  coarsely  and 
negligently  dressed,  but  seemingly  kind  and  decent 
people — came  out  from  their  houses  at  the  stopping  of 
the  cart-wheels,  and  one  of  them  said, '  Ay,  ay,  here's 
the  flitting,  I'se  warrant,  frae  Braehead.  Is  that  you, 
Mrs  Lyndsay  1  Hech,  sers,  but  you've  gotten  a  nasty 
cauld  wet  day  for  coming  into  Auld  Reekie,  as  you 
kintra  folks  ca'  Embro.  Ilae  ye  had  ony  tidings,  say 
ye,  o'  your  gudeman  since  he  gaed  aff  wl*  that  llin- 
merl    Dool  be  wi'  her  and  a'  sic  like.'    Alice  repUed 
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kindU  In  nich  qaentioninf;,  for  she  knnr  it  waa  not  llo  hna  crlitcd  Gilpin'a   Foreat  Sccner}^,  and  Sir 

meant  nnkindlf.     The  rut  ma  loan   unl&dfn,  uid  LlTednle  Prin'a  Essny*  an  tlie  Pii^turesquc,  aildina     [ 

tbe  funituR  put  into  the  emptj  niom.     A  chMrful  much  new  mutter  to  em-h  ;  and  he  woi  commissioned 

fire  w»  bluinjti  ftnd  tha  animated   and  interested  tn  Tcite  a  memorial  of  her  Majestj  Quwn  VJctorU'i 

hen  of  the  holiest  folkg  who  crowded  into  it,  on  a  risit  to  ScutUnil  m  i»-i-2.     A  complete  knowledt^e 

■li^t  awjmintiince,  unceramonioualy  and  curiounlj,  of  hia  native  cuunlrj-,  its  Bcenerj,  people,  hiatory,     . 

but  without  nidmeM,  gare  a  cheerful  weloome  to  the  uid  an(iquitiL-s — a  tlloni  for  picturesque  dclincutiuQ     | 

naw  dwelling.     In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  bcda  were  —and  a  tiiste  for  arcliitectun!,  landacape-gardening, 

Uid  dawn— the  room  decently  arrajiged — one  and  all  and  ita  attendant  rural  and  elegant  punmts,  distia- 

oflkaneighbounaaid, 'Gude  nighc.'and  the  door  was  juiah  this  author. 

dovd  npon  the  Ljndaajs  in  their  new  dwelling.  The  YimlA  and  SfanliooJ  of  CgrS  Thornton,  1327, 

Thej  bleaaed  and  ate  their  bread  in  ncace.     The  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  moat  Tigoroua  and  interest- 

Bihle  was  then  opened,  and  Marfjaret  read  a  chapter,  \nf  flctinns  of  the  diiy.     It  contained  ahetehca  of 

Therv  was  frequent  and  loud  noise  in  the  lane  of  pans-  college  life,  military  cnmpnigna.  and  other  hustling 

ing  merriment  or  anger,  bat  this  little  coPEreEBtion  scenes  and  adyenturca  atrongly  impressed  with  truth 

mnhippad  God  in  a  hymn,  Erther'a  aweel  loice  lead-  and  reality.    Some  of  the  foreign  scmea  in  tliia  work 

iag  tha  sacred  melody,  and  they  knelt  together  in  are  very  Yiridly  drawn.     It  was  the  production  of 

ptanr.     It  has  been  beautifully  said  by  one  whoM  the  late  Tuomas  Ha«U,WS,  Esq.,  who  visited  Ame-     I 

works  are  not  unknown  in  the  dwellingi  of  the  poor—  rica,   and  «rulc  a   lively   ingenious   work   on   the     , 

Tired  NatnrctrnniKnstonr.  balmy  ilinp  I  new  world,  entitled  Men  and  Maiatert  in  America,     , 

Re.like  the  world,  his  mul;  viiit  [■>;•  1833.     Mr  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  many  tratelleri 

WlHTe  fnctuoe  Bulla ;  the  wrrtrhnl  he  forislna ;  who  disliked  the  jiecuUar  customs,  the  democratic     | 

BwiftaataiidawDyplnlnnaBiHitrom  w,  government,  and  social  haWtsofthe  Americans;  and 

AndUfhoonUilsuiwUlMwttliatHu.  he  spoke  Ills  mind  fntl)-,  but  apparently  in  a  spirit     \ 

Not  BO  did  Bleep  thin  night  fimake  the  wretched,  of  truth  and  cundoar.  ■ 

Re  came  like  moonlight  into  the  house  of  the  widow         In  M^S  n  giiod  imitation  of  the  style  of  Gait  wal     | 

•od  the  fathering,   and,   under   the  shadow  of  his  published  bv  Mn  Mom  of  lluasvlbnrgh,  under  the     , 

Wings,  theii  aouli  lay  in  oblivion  of  all  trouble,  or  title  of  Thr  Li/r  o/Manait  U'oih/A,  Tailin-  in  DalkcilA.     , 

p«iiB|)t  solaced  eren  with  delightful  dreams.  Parts  of  this  amusing  auloliiogrnphy  hod  preTiouslT     . 

In  18a<  Mr  Wilson  published  another  but  in-  «n*ared  in  Blackwood-s  SIngazine,  and  it  was  much    i 

feriw  atorv,  TAc  /-,«,(,«.     It  certainly  is  a  singu-  fcl^h-^  for  ita  quaint  «>mpl..,y,  ,hrewdnea^  and    , 

Ur   and   fnleresting  feature  in  the  geniua  of  on  exhibition  of  K^nolne  Scottish  character 

.nth..r  known  «  «o  .rtiv..  n.un  of  tlVe  world,  who  ,.  ■*'™"'B.  ''"^  *■""■■'  ""'''V  'f  ^^.\'.'"}  *'!'*  "'  """     . 

e  hiirher  social  dnJea  »™e  puMialied  anonymously  in  F.dinburi!h  wai  an     , 

t*  a  different  ^-.ult.  tl.1t,  instead  Of  portraying  v' "or^rtcr  and  arehdcaet«.  of  HuulmpW    T^    i 

the  manriHTs  wiili  whi.-li  hi.  i.  fiim LI i.r—in.tBiu)  .5  ""I"!!.*  hu  native  wit  and  hunioor,  and  Jierllapt  to     I 

SduS^t  w  tVail  ogue  "r'hum^Lu  "Sdr^  'P"'f  ''■■■■^-  "'^l  T""!?'  n"^"^  ^'^i'-.l^'S  "i    i 

tionThc  should  ha,e  ..leeted  homely  Scottish  sub-  *•"",'«:•  '"•  ">rne.J  to  t  ij-if  utmo.  extent,  I)r  Hook    ' 

ject;  for  bis  worka  of  Action,  and  ap^artd  never  so  7""',.^,''  "Z^"-  '^^  P""'.  '*"\  ""^  '^^  ^t     • 

tappy  or  so  enthusiastic  a.  when  expatiating  on  the  "T-  '823-    Tliey  arc  .lever  .rrennh-r  works,  touch-     , 

ioy.  ind  «.rrow,  of  hi.  bumble  countrymen  in  tl«!  '"«  ?"  '^•^J^  *"';■."•'  ""''  ''""'•■  •^h'>f'»'''';".  ""J  d«. 

W^uestered  and  unambitious  walks  of  life.  cuasingyariouspol.  lenlqiu's  .o,«wl,.vhthenen(:ae«d 

^  attention.     'Pen  Owen"  la  the  aupenor  novel,  and     , 

Various  other  noreli  issued  about  this  time  from  contains  some  go"il  himiuur  and  satire  on  Wetah 

the  Edinburgh  press.     Mae  Johnstone  published  geneJilugy  and  Hiitiquitiua.     Dr  lliKik  wrote  several 

anonrmonsly    CHan   Albyn   (1815).  a    tale    written  political  pamphleta.  sennnni,  and  charges. 
before  the  appearance  of  Wavertey,  and  approach-        Andkkw  I'ii'uiik  waa  bom  at  I'aipli-y  in  the  year 

iog  that  work  in  the  romance  glow  which  it  casts  I7HH.    Ilewastheaonof  aiiinnufaetiiri-r,  nndhrouglit     , 

OTCT  Highland  character  and  scenery.    Mrs  Grant  up  to  a  mercjintile  life.    He  was  engaged  in  buainesa 

(rfLaggan(ahig1ily  competent  authority)  has  home  for  ainne  time  in  the  Went  IIulie^  ^Twards  in  ft 

testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  Highluid  descrlp-  bank  in  Ireland,  in  Glas|ti>w,  and  in  I.iver[K)ol.    At 

tklna  in  'Clan  Albyn.'     A  second  novel,  Etitabtik  the  latter  place  lie  eatahlinhcd  himself  as  a  book- 

dt  Bmct,  waa  published  hy  Mrs  Johnstiine  in  1837.  seller,  hut  was  unsuccesaful.  chiefly  through  some 

containing  happy  sketches  of  familiar  Scottish  life.  a[H-ciilutii>ns  entered  into  nt  that  feverish   period. 

This  lady  is  also  authoress  of  some  interesting  tntes  wliiuh  reairhed  its  uitinintum  in  the  panic  of  I8SG. 

(iw  ehil.lren.  T*e  Diceriioiu  of  Hollycot,  Tke  A'ljAto  Mr  Picken  then  went  to  I^indon  to  pursue  literature 

^lAc  Rimui  TuMc,  &c  and  is  alsoan  extcnaiirccon-  m  •  pnifesslin.     White  resilient  in  Glasgow,   he 

blbutoT  to  the  tieriodicsl  literature  of  the  day.    Her  jiublished  hia  first  work.  Tain  and  Sktlehrt  of  tim 

■tyle  is  easy  and  elegant,  and  her  writings  are  marked  WttI  of  IkoHand,  which  gave  offence  by  some  saliri- 

bjt  good  sense  and  a  richly  cnltiTated  mind.  cal  nurtmits,  but  was  genvmlly  esteemed  for  its  loi-d 

fiiB  Tromab  Dick  LACDEa,  Bart.,  has  written  fiileiity  and  natural  painting.      His  novel  of  Tin 

two  novels  connected  with  Scottish  life  and  history,  Strtarian  ;  or  tht  Vhnreh  and  the  Mtrlimj-Uoiut,  three 

Zorlaiiifla,   lBi5.  and  Tht  WiJf  of  Badenach,   1837.  voluiiR'a,  IS^B,  displayed  more  vigorous  and  conccn< 

In  1930  ijlr  Thomas  wrote  an  interesting  account  ul  Irated  powers )  but  the  subji.ct  was  unliiippy,  and 

the  Great  Floods  in  Morayshire,  which  hap|icned  in  the  pictures  which  the  author  drew  of  the  dissentera, 

the  autumn  of  1839.    He  was  then  a  resident  among  representing  them  aa  selftah,  hypocritical,  and  aur- 

the  romaotie  scenes  of  this  unexampled  inundation,  did,  irritated  a  great  body  of  the  public.    Kext  year    | 

and  haa  described  its  effiicta  with  great  picturesque.  Mr  I'icken  mode  a  more  successful  appeamncc.   7" 

ima  and  beauty,  and  with  many  homely  and  pathetic  Damiaie'i  Letfary,  three  volunii«,  waa  wnrndy  m 

epUodei  relative  to  the  suffering  people.   Sir  Thoiiiai  ciimed  hy  novel  readers,  and  a  aei-ond  edition  i 

has  also  published  a  aeries  o{ Highland  Uamhitt,  much  caileil  for  by  the  end  of  the  year.     This  work  con-     i 

infrrior  to  hia  early  novels,  though  abounding,  likt  sista  of  a  numlicr  of  Scottish  stories  (like  htr  Carle- 

them,  in  striking  descriptions  at  natural  scenery,  tou'a  Irish  Tales),  some  humorous  and  some  |>at' 
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tio.  MhiLitcr  Tarn  and  Ihlary  Ogilry  approach  near 
to  the  ha])pieflt  efforts  of  Gait  The  characters  and 
incidents  are  alike  natural  and  striking.  The  same 
vear  our  author  conciliated  the  evangelical  dissenters 
hy  an  interesting  religioiu  compilation — TVaveU  and 
Researches  of  Eminent  English  Missionaries ;  includ- 
ing a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  and  Present 
State  of  the  Principal  Protestant  Missions  of  late  Years, 
In  1831  MrPicken  issued  The  Clnb-Book^  a  collec- 
tion of  original  tales  by  different  authors.  Mr  James, 
Tyrone  Power,  Gait,  Mr  Moir,  James  Hogg.  Mr 
Jerdan,  and  Allan  Cunningham,  contributed  each  a 
story,  and  the  editor  himself  added  two — The  Deer 
Stalkers,  and  the  Three  Kearneys.  His  next  work 
was  Traditionary  Stories  qf  Old  Families^  the  first 
part  of  a  series  which  was  to  embrace  the  legendary 
history  of  England,  Scotland*  and  Ireland.  Such  a 
work  might  be  rendered  liighly  interesting  and  po- 
pular, for  almost  every  old  famUy  has  some  tradi- 
tionary lore — some  tale  of  love,  or  war,  or  supersti- 
tion— ^that  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. Mr  Picken  now  applied  himself  to  another 
Scottish  novel,  7^  Black  natch  (the  original  name 
of  the  gallant  42d  regiment) ;  and  he  had  just  com- 
pleted this  work  when  be  was  struck  with  an  at- 
tack of  apoplexy,  which  in  a  fortnight  proved  fatal 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  November  1833.  Mr  Picken, 
according  to  one  of  his  firiends,  *  was  the  dominie  of 
his  own  tales — simple,  affectionate,  retiring ;  dwell- 
ing Kpart  from  the  world,  and  blending  in  all  his 
views  of  it  the  gentle  and  tender  feelings  reflected 
from  his  own  mind.* 


XISSFSRBIBB. 

This  lady  is  authoress  of  Marriage,  published  in 
1818.  The  Inheritance,  1824,  and  Destiny,  or  the 
Chi^s  Damghter,  1831 — all  novels  in  three  volumes 
each.  We  learn  from  Mr  Lockhart*s  Life  of  Scott, 
that  Miss  Ferrier  is  daughter  of  James  Ferrier,  Esq., 
*  one  of  Sir  Walter's  brethren  of  the  clerk's  table  ;* 
and  the  great  novelist,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,  alluded  to  his  *  sister  shadow,'  the 
author  of  *  the  very  lively  work  entitled  Marriage,' 
as  one  of  the  labourers  capable  of  gathering  in  the 
large  harvest  of  Scottish  character  and  fiction.*  In 
his  private  diary  he  has  also  mentioned  Miss  Ferrier 
as  *a  gifted  personage,  having,  besides  her  great 
talenti^  conversation  the  least  txigeanU  of  any  au- 

*  In  daKsribing  the  meUnoholy  sltuAtioa  of  Sir  Walter  the 
year  before  hie  death,  Mr  Lockhart  introduoee  Miai  Ferrier  in 
a  very  amiable  light.  *  To  ai«ist  them  (the  family  of  Soott)  in 
amiuing  him  in  the  houn  which  he  spent  oat  of  hie  study,  and 
especially  that  he  might  be  tempted  to  make  those  honn  more 
frequent,  hie  daughters  had  invited  his  friend  the  authoress  of 
<*  Marriage"  to  come  out  to  Abbotsford ;  and  her  coming  was 
snnrfoeable :  for  she  knew  and  lored  him  well,  and  she  had 
teen  enough  of  affliotion  akin  to  his  to  be  weU  skilled  In  deal- 
ing with  it.  Bhe  oould  not  be  an  hour  in  his  company  without 
obasrvtog  what  filled  hia  ohihirsn  with  more  aorrow  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  case.  He  would  begin  a  story  aa  gaily  aa  ever, 
ttid  go  on,  in  qilte  of  the  hesitation  in  his  qieeoh,  to  tell  it  with 
highly  picturesque  effect,  but  before  he  reached  the  point,  it 
would  seem  aa  If  some  Internal  spring  had  given  way;  he 
paused,  and  gaaed  round  him  with  the  blank  anxiety  of  look 
that  a  blind  man  has  when  he  has  dropped  his  staff.  Unthink- 
ing friends  sometimes  pained  him  sadly  by  giving  him  the 
oatch-word  abruptly.  I  noticed  the  delieaoy  of  Miss  Ferrier 
on  such  oocarions.  Her  sight  was  bad,  and  she  took  care  not 
to  use  her  glasses  when  he  was  speaking ;  and  she  affected  to 
be  also  troubled  with  deafness,  and  would  say,  ■*  WeU,  I  am 
getting  as  dnll  as  a  post ;  I  have  not  heard  a  word  sinoe  you 
■aid  so  and  so,"  being  sure  to  mention  a  olrottrastanoe  behind 
that  at  which  he  had  really  halted.  He  then  took  np  the  thread 
with  his  habitual  smile  of  courtesy,  as  if  foigetting  his 
entirely  hi  the  consideration  of  the  lady's  Inflnnity.' 


thor,  female  at  least,  whom  he  had  ever  seen  among 
the  long  list  he  had  encountered  with ;  simple,  fuU 
of  humour,  and  exceedingly  ready  at  repartee ;  and 
all  this  without  the  least  affectation  of  the  blue 
stocking.'  This  is  high  praise ;  but  the  readers  of 
Miss  Ferrier's  novels  will  at  once  recognise  it  as 
characteristic,  and  exactly  what  they  would  have 
anticipated.  This  lady  is  a  Scottish  Mias  Edge* 
worth— «f  a  lively,  practical,  penetrating  cast  of 
mind;  skilfbl  in  depicting  character  and  aeinDg 
upon  national  peculiarities ;  caustic  in  her  wit  and 
humour,  with  a  quick  sense  of  the  Indicnms ;  and 
desirous  of  inculcating  sound  morality  and  attention 
to  the  courtesies  and  charities  of  li^  In  some  pa^ 
sages,  indeed,  she  evinces  a  deep  religioua  feeung^ 
approaching  to  Uie  evangelical  views  of  Hannah 
More ;  bat  the  general  strain  of  her  writing  lelatea 
to  the  fotbiM  and  oddities  of  mankind,  and  do  one 
has  drawn  them  with  greater  breadth  of  oomic  Im- 
moor  or  efTect  Iler  scenes  often  resemble  the  st;^ 
of  our  best  old  comedies,  and  she  may  boasts  like 
Foote,  of  adding  many  new  and  original  chanicten 
to  the  stock  of  our  comic  literature.  Her  first  work 
is  a  complete  gallery  of  this  kind.  The  plol  is  very 
inartificial ;  but  after  the  first  twenty  pages,  whea 
Douglas  conducts  his  pampered  and  selfish  Lady 
Juliana  to  Glenfem  castle,  the  interest  never  fbg& 
The  three  maiden  aunts  at  Glenfem — Miss  Jsxky^ 
who  was  all  over  sense,  the  universal  manager  and 
detected.  Miss  Grixzy,  the  letter-writer,  and  Miss 
Nicky,  who  was  not  wanting  for  sense  either, 
are  an  inimitable  family  group.  Mrs  Viidet  Mao- 
shake,  the  last  remaining  branch  of  the  noble  race 
of  Gimachgowl,  is  a  representative  of  the  old  haid- 
featured,  dose -handed,  proud,  yet  kind-hearted 
Scottish  matron,  vigorous  and  sarcastic  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  despising  all  modem  manners  and 
innovations.  Then  there  is  the  sentimental  Mrs 
Gaffkw,  who  had  weak  nerves  and  headadies ;  was 
above  managing  her  house,  read  novels,  dyed  rib- 
bons, and  altered  her  gowns  according  to  every  pat- 
tern she  oould  see  or  hear  ot  There  is  a  shade  of 
caricature  in  some  of  these  female  portraits,  not- 
withstanding the  explanation  of  the  antboress  that 
they  lived  at  a  time  when  Scotland  was  very  (Uflb- 
rent  firom  what  it  is  now — ^when  female  edocatioo 
was  little  attended  to  even  in  families  of  the  highest 
rank;  and  consequently  the  ladies  of  those  days 
possessed  a  raciness  in  their  manners  and  ideas  that 
we  should  vainly  seek  for  in  this  age  of  cultivation 
and  refinement  It  is  not  only,  however,  in  satirising 
the  foibles  of  her  own  sex  that  Miss  Ferrier  displays 
such  original  talent  and  humour.  Dr  Bedgill,  a 
medical  hanger-on  and  diner-out,  is  a  gonrmand  of 
the  first  class,  who  looks  upon  bad  dinners  to  be  the 
source  of  much  of  the  misery  we  hear  of  in  the 
married  life,  and  who  compares  a  woman's  reputa- 
tion to  a  beefsteak — *  if  once  breathed  upon,  'tis  good 
for  nothing.*  Many  sly  satirical  touchesoocur  through- 
out the  work.  In  one  of  Miss  Grizzy's  letters  we  hear 
of  a  Major  MacTavish  of  the  militia,  who,  indepen- 
dent of  his  rank,  which  Grizzy  thought  was  very 
high,  distinguished  himself,  and  show^  the  greatest 
bravery  once  when  there  was  a  very  serious  riot 
about  the  raising  the  potatoes  a  penny  a  peck,  what 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it«  in  the  town  of  Dnnoon. 
We  are  told  also  that  country  visits  should  seldom 
exceed  three  days — the  resf  day,  the  dresaed  day,  and 
the  pressed  day.  There  is  a  great  shrewdness  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  three  aunts  got  over  their  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  their  father,  the  old  laird.  'They  sighed  and 
mourned  for  a  time,  but  soon  found  occupation  con- 
genial to  their  nature  in  the  little  department  of 
life :  dressing  crape ;  reviving  bUck  silk ;  converting 
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He  U  the  ton  of  a  barber  of  iHpahun,  and  is  8uc- 
cetsiTely  one  of  a  band  of  Turcomans,  a  nicniul  ser- 
▼ant,  a  pupil  of  the  physician  royal  of  Persiia,  an 
attendant  on    the  chief  executioner,    a    religious 
devotee,  and  a  seller  of  tobacco-])ii)es  in  Constan- 
tinople.    Having   by  stratagem    espoused  a  rich 
Turki^  widow,  he  becomes  an  official  to  the  Shah ; 
and  on  his  further  distinguishing  himself  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Europeans,  he  is  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  mission  of  Mirzah  Firouz,  and  accom- 
panies the  Persian  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
und.    In  the  course  of  his  multiplied  adventures, 
misfortunes,  and  escapes,  the  volatile  unprincipled 
Hajji  mixes  with  all  classes,  and  is  much  in  Tehran, 
Koordistan,  Georgia,  Bagdad,  ConsUintinople,  &c 
The  work  soon  became  popular.    *  The  novelty  of 
the  style,*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  which  was  at  once 
perceived  to  be  genuine  oriental  by  such  internal 
evidence  as  establishes  the  value  of  real  old  China — 
the  gay  and  glowing  descriptions  of  Eastern  state 
and  pageantiy — the  character  of  the  poetry  occa- 
sionally introduced — secured  a  merited  welcome  for 
the   Persian  picaroon.      As  a  picture  of  oriental 
manners,  the  work  had,  indeed,  a  severe  trial  to 
■nstain  by  a  comparison  with  the  then  recent  ro- 
mance of  Anastasius.    But  the  public  found  appe- 
tite for  both  ;  and  indeed  they  differ  as  comedy  and 
tragedy,  the  deep  passion  and  gloomy  interest  of  Mr 
Hope's  work  being  of  a  kind  entirely  different  from 
the  light  and  lively  turn  of  our  friend  Hajji's  adven- 
tures.   The  latter,  with  his  morals    sitting   easy 
aboat  him,  a  rogue  indeed,  but  not  a  malicious  one, 
with  as  much  wit  and  cunning  as  enable  him  to 
dope  others,  and  as  much  vanity  as  to  afford  them 
perpetual  means  of  retaliation;  a  sparrow-hawk, 
who^  while  he  floats  through  the  air  in  quest  of 
the  tmaller  game,  is  himself  perpetually  exposed 
to  be  pooDced  upon  by  some  stronger  bird  of  prey, 
interests  and  amuses  us,  while  neither  deserving  nor 
expecting  serious  regard  or  esteem ;  and  like  Will 
Vixard  of  the  hill,  **  the  knave  is  our  very  good 
friend.'*     Mr  Morier,  however,  in  the  episode  of 
Tusuf,  the  Armenian,  and  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Zeenab,  has  successfully  entered  into  the  arena  of 
pathetic  and  romantic  description.      The  oriental 
scenes  are  the  most  valuable  and  original  portions 
of  **  Hajji  Baba,*'  and  possess  the  attraction  of  novelty 
to  ordinary  readers,  yet  ttie  account  of  the  constant 
embarrassment  and  surprise  of  the  Persians  at  Eng- 
lish manners  and  customs  is  highly  amusing.    Tlie 
ceremonial  of  the  dinner-table,  that  seemed  to  them 
**  absolutely  bristling  with  instruments  of  offence," 
blades  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  sufficient  to  have 
ornamented  the  girdles  of  the  Shah's  household, 
could  not  but  puzzle  those  who  had  been  accustomed 
•imply  to  take  everything  up  in  their  fingers.    The 
mail-coach,  the  variety  of  our  furniture  and  accom- 
modation, and  other   domestic    observances,  were 
equally  astonishing;  but,  above  all,  the  want  of  cere- 
monial among  our  statesmen  and  public  officers  sur- 
prised the  embassy.     The  following  burst  of  oriental 
wonder  and  extravagance  succeeds  to  an  account  of 
ayiait  paid  them  by  the  chairman  and  deputy-chair- 
man of  the  East  India  Company,  who  came  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and,  after   the  interview,  walked 
awayupon  their  own  legs. 

•*When  they  were  well  off",  we  all  sat  mute,  only 
occasionally  saying,  '  Allah  t  Allah !  there  is  but 
one  Allah  1*  so  wonderfully  astonished  were  we. 
What  I  India?  that  great,  that  magnificent  empire ! 
-^that  scene  of  Persian  conquest  and  Persian  glory ! 
•— tlie  land  of  elephants  and  precious  stones,  the 
•eat  of  shawls  and  kincobs ! — tliat  paradise  sung  by 
poets,  celebrated  by  historiuns  more  ancient  than 
Irin  itself! — at  whose  boundaries  the  suji  is  per- 


niitte<l  to  rise,  and  around  whose  majestic  moun- 
tains, some  cliul  in  eternal  snows,  others  in  eternal 
verdure,  the  stairs  and  the  moon  are  allowed  to 
ganil)ol  and  carouse  I  What !  is  it  so  fallen,  so 
degraded,  as  to  be  swayed  by  two  obscure  mortals, 
living  in  regions  that  know  not  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  ?  Two  swine-eating  infidels,  shaven,  impure, 
widkcrs  on  f(H)t,  and  who,  by  way  of  state,  travel 
in  dirty  coaches  filled  with  straw  t  I'his  seemed  to 
us  a  greater  miracJe  in  government  than  even  that 
of  Beg  Ian,  the  plaiter  of  whips,  who  governed  the 
Turcomans  and  the  countries  of  Samarcand  and 
Bokhara,  leading  a  life  more  like  a  beggar  than  a 
potentate."' 

*  Zohnib'  is  a  historical  novel,  of  the  time  of  Aga 
Mohammed  Shah,  a  famous  Persian  prince,  described 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  having  taught  the  Russians 
to  beat  the  French  by  making  a  desert  before  the 
line  of  the  invader's  march,  and  thus  leaving  the 
enemy  mtister  of  only  so  much  ground  as  his  (^aimon 
could  command.  This  celebrated  Shah  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  tale,  though  the  honour  is  nominally 
awarded  to  Zohrah,  an  independent  Mnzanderini 
chief,  who  falls  in  love  with  the  gentle  and  l)eau- 
tiful  Amima,  niece  of  the  Shah.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  light,  pleasant,  and  animated,  and  it  is  full 
of  Persian  life.  *  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kars,'  is  in- 
ferior to  its  predtfcessors,  though  certain  parts  (as 
the  description  of  the  freebooter.  Corah  Bey,  and 
the  ruins  of  Anni,  the  Spectre  City,  the  attack  on 
the  Kussian  ]>osts,  the  voyage  to  Constantinople, 
&c.)  are  in  the  author's  happiest  and  most  graphic 
manner.  In  this  work  Mr  Morier  intn>duces  a 
novelty— he  makes  an  English  traveller,  Lord  Os- 
mond, fall  in  love  with  a  Turkish  maiden,  and  while 
the  Englishman  is  K'aring  off*  the  Maid  of  Kars  to 
Constantinople,  Corah  Bey  intercx'pts  them,  and  gets 
the  h)ver  sent  off"  to  the  galleys.  He  is  released 
through  the  intercession  of  the  English  an>basf>ador, 
and  carries  his  Eastern  bride  to  En^^land.  Ayesha, 
the  heroine,  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Wortleyl  There  are  improbabilities  in 
this  storj'  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  the 
mixture  of  European  costume  and  characters  among 
the  scenery  and  so<."iety  of  the  East,  destn>ys  that 
oriental  charm  which  is  so  entire  and  so  fascinating 
in  *  Zohrah.*  *  The  Mirza*  is  a  series  of  Eastern 
stories,  connected  by  an  outline  of  fiction  like 
Moore's  LaUa  Hookh.  In  concluding  this  work, 
Mr  Morier  says,  *  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  the 
East,  as  we  have  known  it  in  orientid  tales,  is  now 
fast  on  the  change — **  Cent  le  ammincement  de  la 
Jin"  Perhaps  we  have  gleani^d  the  last  of  the 
beards,  and  obtained  an  expiring  glimpse  of  the 
heavy  caouk  and  the  ample  shalwar  ere  they  are 
exchanged  for  the  hat  and  the  spruce  pantaloon. 
How  wonderful  is  it^ — how  full  of  serious  contem- 
plation is  the  fact,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Moham- 
medanism should  have  been  assailed,  almost  sud- 
denly as  well  as  sinmltaneously,  by  events  which 
nothing  human  could  have  foreseen.  Barbary, 
Egypt,  Syria,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  Ked  Sea,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  Affghanistan,  all  more  or  less  have  felt 
the  influence  of  European  or  anti-Mohammedan 
agencies.  Perhaps  the  present  generation  may 
not  see  a  new  structure  erected,  but  true  it  is  they 
have  seen  its  foundations  laid.* 

In  1838  appeared  The  Baninhed;  a  Swahian  Ilia' 
torical  Tale,  edited  by  Mr  Morier.  This  publication 
caused  some  disappointment,  as  the  name  of  the 
author  of  *  Hajji  Baba*  excited  expt*ctations  M-hich 
*The  Banished*  did  not  realise.  The  work  is  a 
translation  from  the  German,  a  tale  of  the  Swabian 
league  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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funiliar  in  some  other  ooantriet»  whote  langnage 
affords  it  faciliUea,  has  hitherto  been  rue»  if  not 
nnknown  in  ours,  namely  the  power  oOmprovmUiMing, 
or  extemporaneous  composition  of  songi  and  mosic. 
Hook  would  at  table  turn  the  whole  conversation  of 
the  evening  into  a  song,  sparkling  with  puns  or 
witty  allusions,  and  perfect  in  its  rhymes.  *He 
accompanied  liimself  (says  a  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly lleriew)  on  the  pianoforte,  and  the  music 
was  frequently,  though  not  always,  as  new  as 
the  verse.  He  usually  stuck  to  the  common  ballad 
measures;  but  one  favourite  sport  was  a  mimic 
opera,  and  then  he  seemed  to  triumph  without 
effort  over  every  variety  of  metre  and  oomplication 
of  stanza.  About  tlie  complete  eztemporaneousness 
of  the  whole  there  could  rarely  be  the  slightest 
doubt'  This  power  of  extempore  verse  seems  to 
have  been  the  wonder  of  all  Hook*s  associates;  it 
astonished  Sheridan,  Coleridge,  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  his  contemporaries,  who  used  to  hang  de- 
lighted over  such  rare  and  unequivocal  manifesta- 
tions of  genius.  Hook  had  been  introduced  to  the 
grince  regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  in  1812 
e  received  the  appointment  of  accomptant-general 
and  treasurer  to  the  colony  of  the  Mauritius,  with  a 
salary  of  about  £2000  per  annum.  This  handsome 
provision  he  enjoyed  fur  five  years.  The  duties  of 
the  office  were,  however,  neglected,  and  an  exami- 
nation being  made  into  the  books  of  the  accomptant, 
various  irregularities,  omissions,  and  discrepancies 
were  detected.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  about 
£12,000,  and  Hook  was  ordered  home  under  the 
charge  of  a  detacliraent  of  military.  Thus  a  dark 
cloud  hung  over  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  he  was  in  reality  innocent  of 
all  but  gross  negligence.  On  reaching  London  in 
1819,  he  was  subjected  to  a  scrutinv  by  the  Audit 
Board,  which  did  not  terminate  until  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  five  years.  He  was  then  pronounced  to  be 
liable  to  the  crown  for  the  deficit  of  £12,000.  In 
the  meantime  he  laboured  assiduously  at  literature 
as  a  profession.  He  became,  in  1820,  editor  of  the 
John  Bull  newspaper,  which  he  made  conspicuous 
for  its  advocacy  of  high  aristocratic  principles,  some 
virulent  personalities,  and  much  wit  and  humour. 
His  political  songs  were  generally  admired  for  their 
point  and  brilliancy  of  fancy.  In  1823,  after  the  award 
had  been  given  finding  him  a  debtor  to  the  crown  in 
the  sum  mentioned,  Hook  was  arrested,  and  continued 
nearly  two  years  in  confinement.  His  literary  labours 
went  on,  however,  without  interruption,  and  in  1824 
appeared  the  first  series  of  his  tales,  entitled  Sayings 
and  Doings,  which  were  so  well  received  that  the 
author  was  made  £2000  richer  by  the  production.  In 
1825  he  issued  a  second  series,  and  shortly  after  that 

Eublication  he  was  released  from  custody,  with  an 
itimation,  however,  that  the  crown  abandoned  no- 
thing  of  its  daim  for  the  Mauritius  debt  The  po- 
piUar  novelist  now  pursued  his  literary  career  with 
unabated  diligence  and  spirit  In  1828  he  published 
a  third  series  of '  Sayings  and  Doings ;'  in  1830,  Max' 
well;  in  1832,  The  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird;  in  1833, 
TTie  Parson's  Daughter,  and  Love  and  Pride.  In  1836 
he  became  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
contributed  to  its  pages,  in  chapters,  Gilbert  Gwmey, 
and  the  far  inferior  sequel,  Gwmey  Married,  each 
afterwards  collected  into  a  set  of  three  volumes.  In 
1837  appeared  Jack  Brag;  in  1839,  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages ;  Precepts  and  Practice;  and  Fathers 
and  Sons.  His  last  avowed  work.  Peregrine  Bunce, 
supposed  not  to  have  been  wholly  written  by  him, 
appeared  some  months  after  his  death.  The  pro- 
duction of  thirty -eight  volumes  within  sixteen 
years — the  author  being  all  the  while  editor,  and 
almost  sole  writer,  of  a  newspaper,  and  for  seve- 


ral years  the  efllcient  conductor  of  a  msgamnn 
certainly  affords,  as  the  Qnarteriy  Review  re- 
marks, sufficient  proof  that  he  never  sank  into  idle- 
ness. At  the  same  time  Theodore  Hook  was  the 
idol  of  the  fashionable  circles,  and  ran  a  heedless 
round  of  dissipation.  Though  in  Che  reodpt  of  a 
large  income — ^probably  not  less  than  £3000  per 
annum — by  his  writings,  he  became  involved  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments;  and  an  unhappy  oon- 
nezion  which  he  had  formed,  yet  daied  not  avow, 
entailed  upon  him  the  anxieties  and  responsiMities 
of  a  fimilv.  Parts  of  a  diary  whidi  be  kept  liav« 
been  published,  and  there  are  passages  in  it  disdoa* 
ing  his  strug^es,  his  alteniations  St  hope  and  de- 
spair, and  his  ever-deepenins  distresses  and  difficul- 
ties, which  are  inexpressibly  touching  as  weQ  as 
instructive.  At  length,  overwhelmed  with  diffi- 
culties, his  children  unprovided  for,  and  >»imf^  a 
rictim  to  disease  and  exhaustion  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  53d  year,  he  died  at  Fulham  on  the  24tfa 
of  August  1842. 

The  works  of  Theodore  Hook  are  very  unequsl, 
and  none  of  them  perhaps  display  the  rich  and  vuied 
powers  of  his  conversation.  He  was  thoRNi^y  ae- 
quainted  with  English  lifSe  in  the  higher  md  ouddle 
ranks,  and  his  early  ikmiliarity  wiUi  the  stags  had 
taught  him  the  effect  of  dramatic  situatiaos  and 
pointed  dialogue.  The  theatre,  however,  is  not 
alwsjTS  a  good  school  for  taste  in  oompositioii,  and 
Hook's  witty  and  tragic  scenes  and  oootrasts  of 
character  are  often  too  vicdent  in  tone,  and  too  little 
discriminated.  Hence,  though  his  knowledge  of  high 
life  was  undoubted,  and  his  powers  of  observatioa 
rarely  surpassed,  his  pictures  of  existing  mannen 
seem  to  wear  an  air  oi  caricature,  imparted  insen- 
sibly by  the  peculiar  habits  and  exuberant  fancy  of 
the  novelist  His  pathos  is  often  overdone,  and  his 
mirth  and  joyousness  carried  into  the  regions  of 
farce.  He  is  very  felicitous  in  exposing  all  ridicu- 
lous pretences  and  absurd  affectation,  and  in  such 
scenes  his  polished  ridicule  and  the  practical  saga- 
city of  the  man  of  the  world,  conversant  witii  its 
different  ranks  and  artificial  distinctions,  are  str^- 
ingly  apparent  We  may  collect  from  his  novels 
(especisily  the  'Sayings  and  Doings,'  which  were 
caief^y  written)  as  correct  a  notion  of  English 
society  in  certain  spheres  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  Fielding's  works  display  of  the  manners  of 
the  eighteenth.  To  regularity  of  &ble  he  made 
little  pretension,  and  we  suspect  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  style.  He  aimed  at  delineation  of  character — 
at  striking  scenes  and  situations — at  refl«x:ting  the 
language  and  habits  of  actual  life — and  all  this  be 
acoomplished,  in  some  of  his  works,  with  a  success 
that  produced  mauy  rivals,  but  no  superior. 

THOXAB  COLLET  ORATTAK— m  T.  H.  LZ9TEB — 

MAaanu  or  nobxakbt. 

Thomas  Cou.bt  Gbattan,  an  Irish  writer  of 
fiction,  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1819  with 
a  poetical  romance  entitled  Philibert,  which  was 
smoothly  versified,  but  possessed  no  great  merit  In 
1823  appeared  his  Bi^ways  and  Byways^  tales  of 
continental  wandering  and  adventure,  written  in  a 
light,  pictnrnque,  and  pleasing  manner.  These  were 
BO  wdl  received  that  the  author  wrote  a  second 
series,  published  in  1824,  and  a  third  in  1827.  In 
1830  he  came  forth  with  a  novel  in  four  volumes^ 
The  Heiress  of  Bruges;  a  TaU  of  the  Year  Sixteen 
Hundred.  The  plot  of  this  work  is  connected  with 
the  attempts  made  by  the  Flemish  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  fbreign  sway  of  Spain,  in  whidi 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  under  Prince 
MsMTJee.    A  power  of  vivid  description  and  obser- 
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ratitin  of  nature  appears  to  be  Mr  Grattan^s  prin- 
c'lytd  merit  U'w  ntyle  i«  often  diiTuse  and  careleiw; 
aiid  he  does  not  seem  to  have  laboured  successfully 
in  constractin^  his  st«)rie«.  His  pic^tures  of  ordinary 
life  in  the  French  pn)vinces,  as  he  wandered  among 
the  hiKhways  and  byways  of  that  country  with  a 
cheerful  observant  spirit,  noting  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people,  are  his  happiest  and  mcwt  original 
efforts. 

Mr  T.  H.  Lister,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  aria- 
tocratic  connexions,  was  author  of  three  novels, 
deacriptive  of  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes; 
namely,  Gronby,  1826;  Herbert  Lacy,  1H27;  and 
ArltMgttm^  1832.  These  works  are  pleasingly  written, 
and  may  be  considered  as  affording  corre(!t  pictures 
of  domestic  society,  but  they  possess  no  features  of 
novelty  or  originality  to  ]>reser\'e  them  for  another 
generation.  A  strain  of  gra(.*eful  refieftion,  in  the 
■tyle  of  the  essays  in  the  Mirror  and  I^)unger,  is 
mingled  with  the  tale,  and  shows  the  autlior  to  have 
been  a  man  of  refim**!  and  cultivated  t4iste  and 
lieeling.  In  1838  Mr  Lister  published  a  Memoir  of 
the  lAte  and  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
nndon,  in  three  volumes,  a  work  of  (considerable 
talent  and  research,  in  preparing  which  the  author 
had  access  to  d(x*uments  and  papers  unknown  to  his 
predecessors.  Mr  leister  <lied  in  June  1842,  at 
which  time  he  held  the  government  apiK)intment  of 
Registrar-general  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
The  following  brief  description  in  *  Granby*  may  be 
compared  with  Mr  Wonlsworth*s  noble  sonnet  com- 
posed upon  Westminster  Bridge. 

[^London  at  Sunrige.] 

Oranby  followed  them  with  hi^  eyes  ;  and  now,  too 
full  of  happineiM  to  be  accessible  to  any  feelings  of 
Jealousy  or  repining,  after  a  short  reverie  of  the  purest 
satisfaction,  he  left  the  ball,  and  sallie<l  out  into  the 
fresh  cool  air  of  a  summer  moniing — suddenly  pas^ing 
from  the  red  glare  of  lamplight  to  the  clear  Mol>er  bright- 
ness of  returning  day.  He  walked  cheerfully  onward, 
refreshed  and  exhilarated  by  the  air  of  nion>ing,  and 
interested  with  the  scene  around  him.  It  was  broad 
daylight,  and  he  viewed  the  town  under  an  asi>ect  in 
which  it  is  alike  presented  to  the  late  retiring  votary 
of  pleasure,  and  to  the  early  rising  sons  of  buhiness. 
He  stopped  on  the  pavement  of  Oxford  Street  to  con- 
template the  effect.  The  whole  extent  of  that  long 
Tista,  unclouded  by  the  mid-day  smoke,  was  distinctly 
Tistble  to  his  eye  at  once.  The  houses  bhrunk  to  half 
their  span,  while  the  few  visible  npircs  of  the  adjacent 
churches  seemed  to  rise  less  diittant  than  before,  gaily 
tipped  with  early  sunshine,  and  much  diminished  in 
apparent  size,  but  heightened  in  distiuctneiM  and  in 
beauty.  Had  it  not  Ixwn  for  the  cool  gray  tint  which 
slightly  mingled  with  every  ol>jvct,  the  brightneHs  was 
almost  that  of  noon.  Hut  the  life,  the  bustle,  the 
busy  din,  the  flowing  tide  of  human  cxintence,  were 
all  wanting  to  complete  the  siniiiitude.  All  was 
hushed  and  silent;  and  thix  mighty  receptacle  of 
haman  beings,  which  a  few  nhort  hours  would  wake 
into  active  energy  ai«d  motion,  seemed  like  a  city  of 
the  dead. 

There  was  little  to  break  this  solemn  illu'^ion. 
Aronnd  were  the  monumcntn  of  human  exertion,  but 
the  hands  which  formed  them  were  no  longer  there. 
Few,  if  any,  were  the  symptoms  of  life.  No  sounds 
were  heard  but  the  heavy  creaking  of  a  solitary 
wagon,  the  twittering  of  an  occanional  sparrow,  the 
monotonous  tone  of  the  drowsy  watchman,  and  the 
distant  rattle  of  the  retiring  carriage,  fading  on  the 
ear  till  it  melted  into  silence :  and  the  eve  that 
Marched  for  living  objects  fell  on  nothing  but  the 
orim  great-coated  guartlian  of  the  night,  muffled  up 
into  an  appearance  of  doubtful  character  between 


bear  and  man,  and  scarcely  distinguishable,  by  the 
colour  of  his  dress,  from  the  brown  flags  along  which 
he  sauntered. 

Two  noTels  of  the  same  class  with  those  of  Mr 
Lister  were  written  by  the  present  Marquis  of 
NoRMANbT;  uamely,  Jfati/dla,  published  in  1825,  and 
Yes  and  Ao^  a  Tuie  of  the  I>ay,  1827.  They  were 
well  received  by  the  public,  being  in  taste,  correct- 
ness of  delineation,  and  general  g(x>d  sense,  superior 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  fashionable  novels. 

LADT  CAROUNE  LAMB — LADT  DACRE^^OUKTEaS  OF 
MORLKT — LADY  CHARLOTTE  BURT. 

Ladt  Caroline  Lamb (1785-1828)  was  nnthoress 
of  three  works  of  fiction,  which,  from  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances, were  highly  popular  in  their  day.  The 
firsts  G/cnarron,  was  published  in  1816,  and  the  hero 
was  understtxxl  to  *  body  forth  *  the  character  and 
sentiments  of  Lonl  Byron  !  It  was  a  n^presentation 
of  the  dangers  attending  a  life  of  fashion.  The 
second,  Graham  IlamUUm,  depicted  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  inseparable,  even  in  the  most  amiable 
minds,  from  weakness  and  irresolution  of  character. 
The  third,  Ada  Rei*  (1823),  is  a  wild  Eastern  tale, 
the  hen)  being  introtluced  as  the  J>on  Juan  of  his 
day,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  who,  like  Othello,  is  *Bold 
to  slavery,'  but  rises  to  honours  and  distinctiona 
In  the  end  Ada  is  condemned,  for  various  misdeeds, 
to  eternal  punishment!  The  history  of  Lady  Can>- 
line  Lamb  is  painfully  interesting.  She  was  united, 
before  the  age  of  twenty,  to  the  Honourable  William 
I^amb  (now  Ix)rd  Melbourne),  and  was  long  the  de- 
light of  the  fashionable  circles,  from  tlie  singularity 
as  well  as  the  grace  of  her  manners,  her  literary 
acc*omplishments,  and  personal  attractions.  On 
meeting  with  Ix>rd  Byron,  she  contracted  an  unfor- 
tunate attachment  for  the  noble  poet,  which  con- 
tinued tliree  years,  and  was  the  theme  of  much 
remark.  The  |K)et  is  said  to  have  trifled  with 
her  feelings,  and  a  rupture  took  place.  *  For  many 
years  Latly  Caroline  led  a  life  of  comparative  se- 
clusion, princiitally  at  Brocket  IlalL  This  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  singular  and  somewhat  roman- 
tic occurrence.  Hiding  with  Mr  Lamb,  she  met, 
just  by  the  park-gates,  the  hearse  whicli  was  con- 
veying the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  to  Newstead 
Abbey.  She  was  taken  home  insensible:  an  illness 
of  length  and  severity  succeeded.  Some  of  her 
medical  attendants  imputed  her  fits,  certainly  of 
great  incoherence  and  long  continuance,  to  partial 
insanity.  At  this  supposition  she  was  invariably 
and  bitterly  indignant  Whatever  be  tlic  cause,  it 
is  certain  from  that  time  her  conduct  and  habits 
materially  changed;  and  about  three  years  before 
her  death  a  Bei>aration  t4X)k  place  between  her  and 
Mr  Lumb,  who  continue<l,  however,  frequently  to 
visit,  and,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  to  correspond 
with  her.  It  is  just  to  both  parties  to  add,  that 
Lady  Caroline  constantly  spoke  of  her  husband  in 
the  highest  and  most  affectionate  terms  of  admi- 
ration and  resiKKtt.'  *  A  romantic  susceptibility  of 
temiierament  and  character  seems  to  have  lieen  the 
bane  of  this  unfortunate  lady.  Her  fate  illustrates 
the  wisdom  of  Thomson's  advice — 

Then  keep  each  ptuvdon  down,  however  dear, 
Trui»t  me,  the  tcnUor  aro  the  znotit  aeverei 

The  Recollections  of  a  Chaperon,  1833,  by  Ladt 
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Dacri^:,  arc  a  series  of  tales  written  with  taste, 
feeling,  and  passion.  This  huly  is,  we  believe,  also 
authoress  of  Trevelyan,  1833,  a  novel  which  was 
considered  at  the  time  of  its  publication  as  Xh» 
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best  feminine  noTeU  in  many  reapecti,  that  had  ap- 
peared sinoe  Mim  Edgcwurth's  Viyian.  Among  other 
works  of  tiiis  class  may  be  mentioned  the  tale  of 
Dacrt,  1834,  by  the  Countess  of  Morlkt  ;  and 
seTeral  fashionable  novels  {The  Divorced^  Family 
Records^  Lovty  The  Courtier*a  Daughter^  &c)  by 
Ladt  Chaiulotts  Bury.  This  lady  is  the  supposed 
authoress  of  a  Diary  Illustrative  of  the  Timea  of 
George  /F.,  a  scandalous  chronicle,  published  in 
1838.  It  appears  that  her  ladyship  (then  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell)  had  held  an  appointment  in 
the  household  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  during 
tiiis  time  she  kept  a  diary,  in  which  she  recorded 
the  foibles  and  failings  of  the  unfortunate  princess 
and  other  members  of  the  court  The  work  was 
strongly  condemned  by  the  two  leading  critical 
journals— the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review— 
and  was  received  genenlly  with  disapprobation. 


B.  PLUMBB  WABOb 

Mr  R.  Pluxbr  Wabd  published  in  1825  a  sin- 
rnlar  metaphysical  and  religions  romance  entitled 
Tremaine,  or  the  Man  of  R^nement  The  author's 
name  was  not  preflxea  to  his  work;  and  as  he 
alluded  to  his  intimacy  with  English  statesmen  and 
political  events,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  the  evan- 
gelical party  in  the  church,  much  speculation  took 
place  as  to  the  paternity  of  the  novel.  The  writer 
was  evidently  well-brea  and  hitellectual — ^prone  to 
philosophical  and  theological  disquisitions,  but  at 
the  same  time  capable  of  forcible  dielineation  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  management  of  natural  dialogue 
and  incidents.  The  pr^ixity  of  some  of  the  disser- 
tations and  dialogues,  where  the  story  stood  still  for 
half  a  volume,  that  the  parties  might  converse  and 
dispute,  rendered  *  Tremaine  *  somewhat  heavy  and 
tedious,  in  spite  of  the  vigour  and  originality  of 
talent  it  displayed.  In  a  subsequent  work,  De  Vere, 
or  the  Man  of  Indepemdet^x,  16S7,  the  public  dwelt 
with  keen  interest  on  a  portraiture  of  Mr  Canning, 
whose  career  was  then  about  to  dose  in  his  prema* 
tore  death.  The  contention  in  the  mind  of  this 
illustrious  statesman  betw  een  literary  tastes  and  the 
pursuits  of  ambition,  is  beautifully  delineated  in  one 
passage  which  has  been  often  quoted.  It  represents 
a  conversation  between  Wentworth  (Canning),  Sir 
QeoTge  Deloraine,  a  reserved  and  sentimental  man, 
and  Dr  Herbert.  The  occasion  of  the  conversation 
was  Wentworth's  having  observed  Deloraine  coming 
out  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  door  at  Poets' 
Comer.  Meeting  at  dinner.  Sir  George  is  rallied 
by  Wentworth  on  his  taste  for  the  monuments  of 
departed  genius  {  which  he  defends ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  add— 

'  It  would  do  all  you  men  of  power  good  if  you 
were  to  visit  them  too ;  for  it  would  show  you  now 
little  more  than  upon  a  level  is  often  the  reputation 
of  the  greatest  statesman  with  the  fame  of  those  who, 
by  their  genius,  their  philosophy,  or  love  of  letters, 
improve  and  gladden  life  even  alter  they  are  gone.' 
The  whole  company  saw  the  force  of  this  remark,  and 
Wentworth  not  the  least  among  them.  '  You  have 
toadied  a  theme,'  said  he,  *  which  has  often  engaged 
me,  and  others  before  me,  with  the  keenest  interest. 
I  kuow  nothing  bo  calculated  as  this  venr  reflection 
to  cure  us  poor  political  slaves  (tispecialiy  when  we 
fed  tiie  tugs  we  are  obliged  to  sustain)  of  beinff 
daxzled  by  meteors.'  '  Meteors  do  you  call  them  r 
said  Dr  Herbert.  'Men  do  not  run  after  meteors 
vith  such  rapid  and  persevering  steps  as  you  great 
people  pursue  ambition.'  *  I  grant  you,'  retaraed  his 
friend  ;  'and  if  we  did  not  think  them  something 
better,  who  would  give  himself  [q.  themselves]  up  to 
such  labour,  such  invasions  of  their  privacy  and 


leisure,  as  we  are  forced  to  undereo !'    '  What  is  it, 
then,  that  so  sedooes  you  f    *  A  little  intoxication/ 
returned  Mr  Wentworth,  laughing  off  a  subject  whi^ 
be  did   not  wish  carried  too  far;  *for  which  yo«t 
philosophers  say  we  ought  to  be  whipped,  and  Ibr 
which  whipped  we  often  are.    lliose,  however,  who 
want  this  whipping  would  do  well  to  take  Sir  George's 
advice,  and  visit  the  shrines  of  tbe  mightv  dead. 
They  would  see  how  inferior  most  of  themselves  are 
in  present  estimation  to  beings  who,  when  alive,  could 
not,  in  splendour  at  least,  compare  with  them.     I 
have  too  often  made  the  reflection,  and  was  not  the 
happier  for  it.*    *  You  cannot  be  serious,'  said  the 
divine ;  '  since  who  are  such  real  benefactors  to  man- 
kind as  enlightened  legislators  and  patriot  warrlont 
What  poet,  I  had  almost  said  what  philosopher,  can 
stand  in  competition  with  the  founder  or  defender  of 
his  country  1       'Ask   vour  own  Homer,  your  own 
Shakspeare,'  answered  Wentworth,  forgetting  his  am- 
bition for  a  moment  in  his  love  of  letters.     *  You 
take  me  in  my  weak  part,'  said  Herbert,  'and  the 
subject  would   carry  us  too  far.    I  would  remark, 
however,  that  but  for  tbe  Solous,  the  Romuluses,  the 
Charlemagnes,  and  Alfreds,  we  should  have  no  Homer 
or  Shakspeare  to  charm  us.'    *  1  know  this  is  your 
favourite  theme,'  said  the  minister,  '  and  you  uow 
how  much  I  agree  with  you.    But  this  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  question  raised  by  Sir  George ;  which  is, 
the  superiority  in  the  temple  of  fame  enjcnred  by  men 
distinguished  for  their  efforts  in  song  or  historr  (but 
who  might  have  been  mere  b^^gars  when  alive;  over 
those  who  flaunted  it  superciliously  over  them  in  a 
pomp  and  pride  which  are  now  absolutely  forgotten.' 
'  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  supercilious  flaunten,' 
replied  Herbert ;  *  I  speak  of  the  liberal,  the  patriotic, 
who  seek  power  for  the  true  uses  of  power,  in  order  to 
difi^ise  blessing   and  protection    aJl  around    tbent. 
These  can  never  fail  to  be  deservedly  applauded ;  and 
I  honour  such  ambition  as  of  infinitely  more  real  con- 
sequence to  the  world  than  those  whose  works  (how- 
ever I  may  lore  them  in  private)  can,  from  the  mere 
nature  of  thingx,  be  comparatively  known  only  to  a 
few.'    '  All  that  is  most  true,*  said  Mr  Wentworth  ; 
'  and  for  a  while  public  men  of  the  description  jou 
mention  fill  a  larger  space  in  the  eye  of  mankind ; 
that  is,  of  contemporary  mankind.    But  extinguish 
their  power,  no  matter  by  what  means,  whether  by 
losing  favour  at  court,  or  being  turned  out  by  the 
country,  to  both  which  they  are  alike  subject;  lei 
death  forcibly  remove  them,  or  a  queen  die,  and  their 
light,  like  Bolingbroke's,  goes  out  of  itself;  thdr  in- 
fluence is  certainly  gone,  and  where  is  even  their 
reputation !    It  may  glimmer  for  a  minute,  like  the 
dying  flame  of  a  taper,  after  which  they  soon  cease  to 
be  mentioned,  perhaps  even  remembeied.'    'Surely,' 
said  the  doctor, '  this  is  too  much  in  extremes.'  '  And 
yet,'  continued  Wentworth, '  have  we  not  all  heard  of 
a  maxim  appalling  to  all  lovers  of  political  fame, 
"  that  nobody  is  missed  I"    Alas!  then,  are  we  not 
compelled  to  burst  out  with  the  poet : — 


"  What  boots  it  wlUi  tnoesssat  osra. 
To  tend  the  homelj  sUghted  ■hepberd^  trade. 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse  t 
Were  it  not  better  done,  ss  others  use, 
To  qwrt  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tanglfls  of  Nenra'S  hair  r ' 


Both  Sir  George  and  De  Vers  kindled  at  this ;  and 
the  doctor  himself  smiled,  when  the  minister  pro- 
ceeded. '  In  short,'  said  he,  '  when  a  statesman,  or 
even  a  conqueror  is  deputed,  it  depends  upon  the 
happier  poet  or  philosophic  historian  to  make  even 
his  name  known  to  posterity ;  while  the  historian  or 
poet  acquires  immortality  for  himself  in  conferring 
upon  his  heroes  an  inferior  existence.'  '  Inferior 
existence !'  exclaimed  Herbert.     '  Yes ;  for  look  at 
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liuiitinf?  widow  ;  ^lichael  Armstrong^  or  the  Factory 
Boy^  a  caricature  of  the  cvila  uttendaot  on  the  manu- 
facturing 8>'8tein  ;  and  One  Faulty  a  dumcstic  atory, 
illustrating  with  uncommon  vig^>ur  and  effect  the 
disniid  cunscquenccfl  uf  that  sp^'cies  of  had  temiier 
which  iinxrcedi  fn)m  pride  and  over  Bensitivenefls. 
In  1840  we  had  The  W'uhno  Marrwl ;  and  in  1841 
The  Biue  Dellex  of  Ettyland,  and  Charles  Chesterfield. 
The  latter  relates  the  history  of  a  youth  of  (jrenius, 
and  contains  a  satirical  picture  of  the  state  of  lite- 
rature in  England,  branding  authors,  editors,  and 
publishers  with  uni)rincipled  profligacy,  selfishness, 
and  corruption.  In  1842  Mrs  Trollupc,  besides 
throwing  ofl!"  another  novel  (^The  Ward  of  T/iorpe 
Gmbe),  gave  the  public  the  result  of  a  second 
Tisit  to  Belgium,  describing  the  changes  that  had 
been  eff'ected  since  1833,  and  also  A  Visit  to  Italy. 
The  smart  caustic  style  of  our  authoress  was  not 
80  well  adapteti  to  the  classic  scenes,  manners,  and 
antitiuities  of  Italy,  as  to  the  broader  features  of 
American  life  and  character,  and  this  work  was  not 
BO  successful  as  lier  previous  publications.  Heturn- 
ing  to  fiction,  we  find  Mrs  Trolloj>e,  as  usunl,  prolific. 
Three  novels,  of  three  volumes  each,  were  the  pro- 
duce of  1843  —  flargraoet  Jessie  Phillips,  and  The 
Laurringtons.  The  firMt  is  a  sketch  of  a  man  of 
fashion ;  the  second  an  attmrk  on  tiie  new  English 
p<N>r-lAw  ;  and  the  thinl  a  lively  satire  on  *  su]ierior 
people,'  the  *  bustling  Botherbys*  of  sjn'iety.  Review- 
ing the  aggregate  labours  of  this  indu:»tritius  author- 
ess, we  cannot  say  that  she  has  dune  g«M)d  propt^r- 
tioned  to  her  talents.  Her  satire  is  directed  againvt 
the  mere  superficialities  of  life,  and  is  not  cal(>ulated 
to  check  vice  or  encourage  virtue.  In  depicting 
high  life,  she  wants  the  genial  spirit  and  humanity 
of  Theodore  Hook.  She  has  scattered  anmsement 
among  novel-rcudcrs  by  some  of  her  delineations ; 
but  in  all  her  mirth  there  is  a  nuK-king  and  bitter 
spirit,  which  is  often  as  misplaced  as  it  is  unfemi- 
Dine. 

JOHN  BAKIM. 

The  Tales  of  the  0*flara  Family,  first  and  second 
series,  1825  and  1826,  prinluci'd  a  strong  and  vivid 
impression  on  all  readers  uf  fiction.  The  author 
seemed  to  unite  the  truth  and  cinmmstautiality  of 
Crabbe  with  the  dark  and  gltMtmy  power  of  Godwin  ; 
and  in  knowledge  of  Irish  cliaracter,  habitn,  customs, 
and  feeling,  he  was  superior  to  even  Miss  I'xlge- 
worth  or  Lady  Morgan.  The  story  of  the  Nnwlans, 
and  that  of  Cnxihore  of  the  lUll-Ilook,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  tliose  who  have  once  ixTused  them. 
The  force  of  the  passions,  and  the  effects  of  crime, 
turbulence,  and  misery,  have  nirely  been  painted 
with  such  overmastering  energy,  or  wrought  into 
narratives  of  more  sustained  and  harrowing  interest 
The  probability  of  his  incidents  was  not  much  at- 
tendcHl  to  by  the  auth(»r,  and  he  indulged  largely  in 
scenes  of  hom)r  and  violence — in  murders,  abduc- 
tions, pursuits,  and  esca{)es — but  the  whole  was  re- 
lated with  such  spirit,  raciness,  and  truth  of  cos- 
tume and  colouring,  that  the  reaiier  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  note  defects.  The  very  ix.'culiari- 
ties  of  the  Irish  dialect  and  pronunciation  (tlumgh 
c«mstituting  at  first  a  difficulty  in  perusal,  and 
always  t<x)  much  pi'rsisteii  in  by  Mr  Banim) 
heightened  the  wild  native  flavour  of  the  stories, 
and  enriched  tliem  with  many  new  and  picturesque 
words  and  phrojics.  'i'hese  original  and  striking 
tales  were  followe«l  up  in  1823  by  another  Irish 
Btory,  The  Cntppy,  conne<!ted  witli  tlic  insurrecti(m 
in  1798.  'We  paint,*  said  the  author,  *from  the 
pi>opIe  <»f  a  land  amongst  whom,  for  the  last  six 
hundred  years,   national  prorucutions  have  never 


ceased  to  keep  alive  the  stnmgett  and  often  tha 
worst  passions  of  our  nature  ;  whote  panset,  dving 
that  Kmg  lapse  of  a  muntry*a  existence,  firum  ictoil 
conflict  in  the  field,  have  been  but  no  many  changH 
into  mental  strife,  and  who  to  this  day  are  bcU 
prejmred,  should  the  war-cry  be  given,  to  ruh  it 
each  other*s  thnMits,  and  enact  socDei  that,  in  thi 
columns  of  a  newspa|)er,  would  show  more  tenih^ 
vivid  thim  any  selected  by  ui  from  former  ftd^ 
for  the  purposes  of  candid,  though  ilight  iUoitxB- 
tion.*    There  was  too  much  of  this  *  atrong  writing* 
in  The  Croppy,  and  worse  faults  were  found  in  thi 
prolixity  of  some  of  the  dia]i>giies  and  deacriptkM^ 
and  a  too  palpable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Si 
Walter  Scott  in  his  historical  romances.   The  soenei 
|ieculiarly   Irish    are,   however,   written    with  Hi 
Banim's  chanurteristic    vigour  :   he   describes   thi 
burning  of  a  cabin  till  we  seem  to  witness  the  spee- 
tacle ;  and  the  massatrre  at  Vinegar  Hill  is  portrayed 
with  the  distinctness  of  dramatic  action.    Nanny 
the  knitter  is  also  one  of  his   happiest  Irish  like- 
nesses.    The  exjieriment  made  by  tlie  author  to 
depict,  like  Scott,  the  manners  and  frivolities  uf  die 
higher  classes — to  draw  a  sprigiiUy  heroine,  a  maidai 
aunt,  or  the  ordinary  chanictem  aud  tniitsuf  gnteel 
siK-iety — was  decidedly  a  failure.     His  strength  Isj 
in  the  cabin  and  the  wild  heath,  not  in  the  drawiiig«- 
uwm.     In  1830  Mr  Banim  published  Tfte  JOcmmacsi, 
in  thn*e  v(»lumcs,  a  work  c*onsi8ting  of  two  tslsi 
— Tiie  Last  Baron  of  Cruna,  and  The  ConfurniiirtL 
The  same  lx;autiLS  and  defects  which  cluiracteriM 
I'he  Cntppy  are  seen  in  The  Denounced;  but  Hm 
Confonnists  is  a  deeply-interesting  story,  and  oBi 
forth  Mr  Banim's  peculiarities  of  description  and 
knowkMlge  of  diameter  in  a  very  striking  light  Uii 
object  is  to  de^iict  tlie  evils  of  that  system  of  anti- 
Catholic  tyranny  when  the  penal  laws  were  in  foD 
fon'e.  by  which  home  eiluciition  was  denied  to  Catho- 
lic families  unless  by  a  Protestant  teacher.    The 
more  rigid  of  the  Catholics  ahjiirL>ii  all  instmctka 
thus  administered;  and  Mr  B:inim  describes  the 
effects  of  ignorance  and  neglect  on  the  second  son  of 
a  Catholic  gentleman,  haughty,  sensitive,  and  ptis- 
fuUy  alive  to  the  disadvantages  and  degnuiaticHi  of 
his  condition.     The  whole  account  of  this  family, 
the  IVAn'ys,  is  written  with  great  skill  and  tffvdL 
In  1838  Mr  Banim  collected  several  of  his  coiitribo- 
tions  to  i>eri(Hlical  works,  and  publisheii  them  niukr 
tlie  title  of  The  Hit  o    Writin*,  and  other  Talrt.    la 
1842  he  came  forward  with  an  original  and  exitsUent 
novel,  In   three  volumes,  Fathrr  CvMmtll,  the  hcvo 
being  an  aged  and  lM.>nevolent  Catholic  priest,  not 
unworthy  of  association  with  the  lYotestant  Vkv 
of  Wakefield,     lliis  primitive  pastor  becomes  the 
])atron  of  a  poor  vagrant  bt>y,  Neddy  Fennell,  wbuM 
adventures  furnish  the  incidents  for  the  stury.  There 
is,  as  usual  with  Mr  Banim,  a  variety  of  Inddenti 
minutely  relateii — scenes  of  glooiu  and  terror-Hiwi 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  moral  anatomy  of  unr 
nature.     This  was  destined  to  be  the  last  work  of 
the  author.     He  died  in  August  IS42,  in  the  pmne 
of  life,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  whidi 
also  was  his  birthplace.    *  Mr  Banim  began  life  ss 
a  miniature  painter;  but,  seduced  frxim  his  prufvssiaa 
by  promptings  ttxi  strong  Uy  be  resisted,  ami  by  ths 
suciress  of  a  tragedy,  Damon  ami  I*ythiiu,hevAi]j 
abandoned  art>  and  adopteil  literature  as  a  piufr^ 
sion ;  and  he  will  l)e  long  remeniberetl  an  the  whMff 
of  that  {Miwerful  and  painful  SiTies  of  novels,  **  The 
U'llara  Tales."    Some  years  previous,  the  gencnl 
sym|Hithy   was  attracted  to   Mr  Banim's  stmmrii 
ag:unst  the  suffering  ami  privation  which  came  in  the 
train  of  disease  tliat  pnviuded  all  litvrary  exertwai 
and  on  that  occasion  Sir  Kobcrt  IW  came  to  the 
aid  &f  the  distressed  author,  whose  latter  yean  «^n 
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paintings,  too  little  relieved  by  imagination  or  pas- 
sion to  excite  or  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 
He  is  happiest  among  the  fanciful  legends  of  his 
native  country,  treasuring  up  tlieir  romantic  fea- 
tures, quoting  fragments  of  song,  describing  a  Uke 
or  ruin,  hitting  off  a  dialogue  or  merry  jest,  and 
chronicling  the  peculiarities  of  his  countrymen  in 
their  humours,  their  superstition,  and  rustle  sim- 
plicity. Tlie  following  is  the  account  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  of  the  last 
of  the  Irish  serpents. 

Sure  everybody  has  heard  tell  of  the  blessed  St 
Patrick,  and  how  he  druve  the  sarpints  and  all  man- 
ner of  venomous  things  out  of  Ireland ;  how  he 
'  bothered  all  the  varmint'  entirely.  But  for  all  that, 
there  was  one  ould  sarpint  left,  who  was  too  cunning 
to  be  talked  out  of  the  country,  and  made  to  drown 
himself.  St  Patrick  didn't  well  know  how  to  manage 
this  fellow,  who  was  doing  great  havoc ;  till,  at  long 
last  he  bethought  himself,  and  got  a  strong  iron  chest 
made  with  nine  boults  upon  it.  So  one  £me  morning 
he  takes  a  walk  to  where  the  sarpint  used  to  keep ; 
and  the  sarpint,  who  didn't  Uke  the  saint  in  the  least, 
and  small  blame  to  him  for  that,  began  to  hiss  and 
show  his  teeth  at  him  like  anything.  '  Oh,'  says  St 
Patrick,  says  be,  '  where*s  the  use  of  making  such  a 
piece  of  work  about  a  gentleman  like  myseS  coming 
to  see  you.  Tis  a  nice  house  I  have  got  made  for 
you  agin  the  winter;  for  I'm  going  to  civilise  the 
whole  country,  man  and  beast,'  says  he, '  and  you  can 
come  and  look  at  it  whenever  you  please,  and  'tis  my- 
self will  be  glad  to  see  you.'  The  sarpint  hearing  such 
smooth  words,  thought  that  though  St  Patrick  had 
druve  all  the  rest  of  the  sarpints  into  the  sea,  he  meant 
no  harm  to  himself;  so  tne  sarpint  walks  fair  and 
easy  up  to  see  him  and  the  house  he  was  speaking 
about.  But  when  the  sarpint  saw  the  nine  boults 
upon  the  chest,  he  thought  he  was  sould  (betmyed), 
and  was  for  making  off  with  himself  as  fast  as  ever  he 
could.  *  Tis  a  nice  warm  house,  you  see,'  says  St 
Patrick,  *  and  'tis  a  good  friend  I  am  to  you.'  *  I 
thank  you  kindly,  St  Patrick,  for  your  civility,'  says 
the  sarpint ;  '  but  I  think  it's  too  small  it  is  for  me' — 
meaning  it  for  an  excuse,  and  away  he  was  going. 
'  Too  small !'  says  St  Patrick, '  stop,  if  you  please,'  says 
he,  'you're  out  in  that,  my  boy,  anyhow — I  am  sure 
'twill  fit  you  completely ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what,'  says 
he,  *  IMl  bet  you  a  gallon  of  porter,'  says  he,  *  that  if 
you'll  only  try  and  get  in,  there'll  be  plenty  of  room 
for  you.'  The  sarpint  was  as  thirsty  as  could  be  with 
his  walk  ;  and  'twas  great  joy  to  him  the  thoughts  of 
doing  St  Patrick  out  of  the  gallon  of  porter;  so,  swell- 
ing himself  up  as  big  as  he  could,  in  he  got  to  the 
chest,  all  but  a  littlebit  of  his  tail.  *  There,  now,' 
says  he,  *  I've  won  the  gallon,  for  you  see  the  house  is 
too  small  for  me,  for  I  can't  get  in  my  tail.'  When 
what  does  St  Patrick  do,  but  he  comes  behind  the 
ereat  heavy  lid  of  the  chest,  and,  putting  his  two 
hands  to  it,  down  he  slaps  it  with  a  bang  like  thunder. 
When  the  rogue  of  a  sarpint  saw  the  lid  coming  down, 
in  went  his  tail  like  a  shot,  for  fear  of  being  whipped 
off  him,  and  St  Patrick  began  at  once  to  boult  the  nine 
Iron  boults.  *0h,  murder!  wont  you  let  me  out, 
St  Patrick!'  says  the  sarpint ;  •  I've  lost  the  bet  fairly, 
and  I'll  pay  you  the  gallon  like  a  man.'  •  Let  you 
out,  my  darilng,'  says  St  Patrick,  •  to  be  sure  I  will, 
by  all  manner  of  means ;  but  you  see  I  haven't  time 
now,  so  ^ou  must  wait  till  to-morrow.»  And  so  he 
took  the  iron  chest,  with  the  saipint  in  it,  and  pitches 
it  into  the  lake  here,  where  it  is  to  this  hour  for  cer- 
tain ;  and  'tis  the  sarpint  struggling  down  at  the  bot- 
tom that  makes  the  waves  upon  it.  Many  is  the  liv- 
ing man  (continued  Picket)  besides  myself  has  heai^ 
the  sarpint  crying  out  from  within  the  chest  under  the 
watei^— *  Is  it  to-morrow  yet  l—is  it  to-monow  yet  f 


which,  to  be  sure,  it  never  can  be :  and  that's  the  w»y 
St  Patrick  settled  the  last  of  the  aarpinta^  six. 

The  national  character  of  Ireland  was  further 
illustrated  by  two  collectiona  of  tales  published 
anonymously,  entitled  TWoy  in  Irdand,  1825 ;  and 
Yesterday  in  Ireland,  1829.  Though  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  a  novelist^  this  writer 
is  often  correct  and  happy  in  his  descriptioos  and 
historical  summaries.  Like  Banim,  he  has  ventured 
on  the  stormy  period  of  1798,  and  has  been  more 
minute  than  his  great  rival  in  sketching  the  drcom- 
stances  of  the  rebellion.  Mr  Crowe,  author  of 
The  English  in  Itahf  and  France,  a  work  of  superior 
merit,  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  these  tales.  The 
Rev.  CfSAR  Otwat,  of  Dublin,  in  his  Sketches  <if 
Irehxnd,  and  his  Tour  in  Connaught,  &c  1839,  has 
displayed  many  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  a 
novelist,  without  attempting  the  construction  of  a 
regular  story.  His  lively  style  and  humorous  iBus- 
trations  of  the  manners  of  the  people  render  his 
topographical  works  Yerj  pleasant  aa  well  as  in- 
structive reading.  Mr  Otway  was  a  keen  thecJo- 
gian,  a  determined  anti-Catholic,  but  taSl  of  Irish 
feeling  and  universal  kindrmesH.  He  died  in  March 
1842.      . 

QSRALD  QMXFmt. 

Gerald  Griffin,  author  of  some  excellent  Irish 
tales,  was  bom  at  Limerick  on  the  12th  of  December 
1803.  His  first  schoolmaster  appears  to  have  been 
a  true  Milesian  pedant  and  original,  for  one  of  his 
advertisements  begins — *  When  pondenms  poUy- 
syllables  promulgate  professional  powers  !* — and  he 
boasted  of  being  one  of  three  persons  in  Ireland  who 
knew  how  to  read  correctly ;  namdy,  the  Bishop  of 
KiUaloe,  the  Eari  of  CUtre,  and  himself,  Mr  Msc- 
Bligot !  Gerald  was  afterwards  placed  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  whence  he  was  removed  to  attend  a  school 
at  Limerick.  While  a  mere  youth,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Limerick  Advertiser  newspaper ;  bat 
having  written  a  tragedy,  he  migrated  to  London  in 
his  twentieth  year,  with  the  hope  of  distingnishing 
himself  in  literature  and  the  dram&  Disappoint- 
ment very  naturally  followed,  and  Gerald  beto(^ 
himself  to  reporting  for  the  daily  press  and  contri- 
buting to  the  magazines.  In  1825  he  succeeded  in 
getting  an  operatic  melodrama  brought  oat  at  the 
Enelish  Opera  House ;  and  in  1827  appeared  his 
HoUand-Ttde,  or  Munsier  Pomdar  Tales,  a  series  of 
short  stories,  thoroughly  Irish,  and  evincing  powers 
of  observation  and  description  from  which  much 
might  be  anticipated.  This  fortunate  beginiiing 
was  followed  up  the  same  year  by  Tales  t/  the  Miuf 
ster  Festivals,  containing  Card'Drawing,  the  Half' Sir, 
and  SuU  Dhuv  the  Coiner,  three  volumes.  The 
nationality  of  these  tales,  and  the  talent  of  the 
author  in  depicting  the  mingled  levity  and  pathos 
of  the  Irish  character,  rendered  them  exceedingly 
popular.  His  reputation  ycnB  still  farther  increased 
by  the  publication,  in  1829,  of  The  CoUemans;  a 
Second  Series  of  Tales  of  the  Mmnster  FestivtUt,  three 
volumes,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all 
his  works,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  place  Griffin 
as  an  Irish  novelist  above  Banim  and  Carleton. 
Some  of  tlie  scenes  possess  a  deep  and  melandMly 
interest ;  for,  in  awakening  terror,  and  painting  tlw 
sterner  passions  and  their  results,  Griffin  displayed 
the  art  and  power  of  a  master.  *  The  Collegiaiis,' 
says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *  is  a  very 
interesting  and  well-constructed  tale,  full  of  incident 
and  passion.  It  is  a  history  of  the  cUmdestine  nnioa 
of  a  young  man  of  good  birth  and  fortune  with  a 
girl  of  far  inferior  rank,  and  of  the  oonsequenoes 
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neighbonrhood.  In  his  aerenteenth  year  he  went  to 
assist  a  distant  relatiTe,  a  priest,  who  had  opened  a 
dassica!  school  near  GUisslottgh,  county  of  Monaghan, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  A  pilgrimage  to  the 
far-famed  Lough-derg,  or  St  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
excited  his  imagination,  and  the  description  of  that 
performance,  some  years  afterwards,  *  not  only,*  he 
says,  *  constituted  my  debut  in  literature,  but  was 
also  the  means  of  prerenting  me  from  being  a  plea- 
sant strong-bodied  parish  priest  at  this  day ;  indeed 
it  was  the  cause  of  changing  the  whole  destiny  of  my 
subsequent  life.'  About  ^is  time  chance  tiiiew  a 
copy  of  Gil  Bias  in  his  way,  and  his  lore  of  adren- 
ture  was  so  stimulated  by  its  perusal,  that  he  left 
his  native  place,  and  set  off  on  a  visit  to  a  Catholic 
dergyman  in  the  countv  of  Louth.  He  stopped 
with  him  a  fortnight,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
tuition  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  near  Corcreagh. 
This,  however,  was  a  tame  life  and  a  hard  one,  and 
he  resolved  on  predpitating  himself  on  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis, with  no  other  guide  than  a  certain  strong 
fbeling  of  vague  and  shapeless  ambition.  He  entered 
Dublin  with  only  28.  9d.  in  his  pocket  From  this 
period  we  suppose  we  must  date  the  commencement 
of  Mr  Carle  ton's  literarv  career.  In  1830  appeared 
his  *  Traits  and  Stories,  two  volumes,  published  in 
Dublin,  but  without  the  author's  name.  Mr  Carleton, 
in  his  preface,  *  assures  the  public,  that  what  he  offbrs 
is,  both  in  manufacture  and  material,  genuine  Irish ; 
yes,  genuine  Irish  as  to  character,  drawn  by  one  bom 
amidst  the  scenes  he  describes — reared  as  one  of  the 
people  whose  characters  and  situations  he  sketohes 
— and  who  can  cut  and  dress  a  shillaly  as  well  as 
any  man  in  his  majesty's  dominions  *,  ay,  and  use  it 
too;  so  let  the  critics  take  care  of  themselves.' 
Tlie  critics  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
sketeher.  His  account  of  the  northern  Irish — tlie 
Ulster  creachts — was  new  to  the  reading  public,  and 
the  *  dark  mountains  and  green  vales*  of  his  native 
Tyrone,  of  Donegal,  and  Derry,  had  been  left  un- 
touched by  the  previous  writers  on  Ireland.  A 
second  series  of  these  tales  was  published  bv  Mr 
Carleton  in  1832,  and  was  equally  well  received.  In 
1839  he  sent  forth  a  powerful  Irish  story,  Fardorougha 
the  Miser^  or  the  Contyicta  of  LisHamona^  in  which  tlie 
passion  of  avarice  is  strikingly  depicted,  without 
its  victim  being  wholly  dead  to  natural  tenderness 
and  affection.  Scenes  of  broad  humour  and  comic 
extravagance  are  interspersed  throughout  the  work. 
Two  years  afterwards  (1841)  appeared  The  Fawn  of 
Spring  Vale^  The  darionet,  and  other  Talee^  three 
volumes.  There  is  more  of  pathetic  composition  in 
this  collection  than  in  the  former;  but  one  genial  light- 
hearted  humorous  story,  *  The  Misfortunes  of  Barney 
Branagan,'  was  a  prodigious  favourite.  The  collection 
was  pronounced  by  a  judicious  critic  to  be  calculated 
*  for  those  quiet  country  haunts  where  the  deep  and 
natural  pathos  of  tlie  lives  of  the  poor  may  be  best 
read  and  taken  to  heart  Hence  Mr  Carleton  ap- 
propriatdy  dedicates  his  pages  to  Wordsworth.  But 
they  have  the  fault  common  to  other  modem  Irish 
novels,  of  an  exaggerated  display  of  the  darker  vicis- 
situdes of  life :  none  better  than  the  Rydal  phUo- 
■opher  oould  teach  the  tale-writer  that  the  e£»ct  of 
mists,  and  rains,  and  shadows,  is  lost  without  sun- 
breaks  to  relieve  the  gloom.'  The  great  merit  how- 
ever, of  Mr  Carleton,  is  the  trath  of  his  delineations 
and  the  apparent  artlessnesa  of  his  stories.  If  he 
has  not  the  passionate  energy— «r,  as  he  himself  has 
termed  it  '  the  melancholy  but  indignant  reclama- 
tions *  of  John  Banim,  he  has  not  his  party  pr^udioes 
or  bitterness.  He  seems  to  have  formed  a  fair  and 
just  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  have  drawn  it  as  it  actually  app^msd  to  him 
at  home  and  abroad — in  feud  and  in  festival — in  the 
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various  scenes  which  pasted  hefon  him  in  bis  nalive 
district  and  during  his  subsequent  rambles.  In  exa- 
mining into  the  causes  which  have  operated  in 
forming  the  character  of  the  peasantry,  Mr  Carleton 
alludes  to  the  long  want  of  any  fixed  system  of 
wholesome  eduaition.  The  clergy,  until  lately,  took 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  instmcdon  of  the 
children  (where  any  instruction  was  obtained)  was 
left  altogether  to  hedge  schoolmaatera,  a  daaa  of 
men  who^  with  few  exceptions,  bestowed  'foch  an 
education  upon  the  people  as  is  sufficient  almost  tn 
the  abeenoe  of  all  other  causes,  to  aoooont  fiir  moA 
of  Uie  agrarian  violence  and  ernmeons  principles 
which  re^ilate  their  movemente  and  feelings  on  that 
and  simikr  subjects.'  The  lower  Irish,  too,  he  justly 
remarks,  were,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
treated  with  apathy  and  gross  neglect  by  the  ooly 
dass  to  whom  they  oould  or  ought  to  look  up  fbr 
sympathy  or  protection.  Hence  thoee  deep-rooted 
pr^udioes  and  feariul  crimes  which  stun  the  history 
of  a  pe<^le  remarkable  for  their  social  and  domestie 
virtues.  *  In  domestic  life,'  says  Mr  Carieton,  *  tihtere 
is  no  man  so  exquisitdy  sffectiontte  and  humanised 
as  the  Irishman.  The  national  imagination  la  acUve, 
and  the  national  heart  warm,  and  it  follows  very  na- 
turally that  he  should  be,  and  ia,  tender  and  strong 
in  all  his  domestic  rdations.  Unlike  the  people  of 
other  nations,  his  grief  is  loud,  but  lasting ;  vdiement; 
but  deep ;  and  whilst  ite  shadow  has  been  chequexed 
by  the  laughter  and  mirth  of  a  cheerfi^  dispocitioo, 
still,  in  the  moments  of  sedusion,  at  his  bed-«de 
prayer,  or  over  the  grave  of  those  he  loved,  it  wiU 
put  itself  forth,  after  half  a  life,  with  a  vivid  power 
of  recollection  which  is  sometimes  almost  beyond 
belief.'  A  people  thus  cast  in  extremee-nmelanGholy 
and  humorous — ^passionate  in  afibction  and  in  hatred 
— cherishing  the  old  language,  traditions,  and  reod- 
lections  of  their  country — their  wild  music,  poetry, 
and  customs — ready  either  for  good  or  for  evil — such 
a  people  certainly  aJOTords  the  novelist  abundant  mate- 
rials for  his  fictions.  The  fidd  is  ample,  and  it  has 
been  richly  cultivated. 

iPidure  of  an  Irith  VUlage  and  SdiodUhmBeJ] 

The  village  of  Findramore  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  green  hill,  the  outline  of  which  ibnncd  a 
low  arch,  as  it  rose  to  the  eye  against  the  horiaon. 
This  hill  was  studded  with  clumps  of  beedtca,  and 
sometimes  enclosed  as  a  meadow.  In  the  month  of 
July,  when  the  grass  on  it  was  long,  many  an  hour 
have  I  spent  in  solitary  enjoyment,  watching  the 
wavy  motion  produced  upon  its  pliant  surfaoe  by  the 
sunny  winds,  or  the  fli^t  of  the  doud  shadows,  like 
gigantic  phantoms,  as  they  swept  impidly  over  it, 
whilst  the  murmur  of  the  rocking  trees,  and  the 
glancing  of  their  bright  leaves  in  the  sun,  produced  a 
heartfelt  pleasure,  the  very  memory  of  which  rises  in 
my  imagmation  like  some  fading  recollection  cf  a 
brighter  world. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  ran  a  clear  deep-banked 
river,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  slip  of  nch  lerd 
meadow,  and  on  the  other  by  a  kind  of  common  ftr 
the  village  geese,  whose  white  feathers  daring  tiie 
summer  season  lay  scattered  over  its  green  surface. 
It  was  also  the  play-ground  for  the  boys  of  the  villsn 
school ;  for  there  ran  that  part  of  the  river  whi<», 
with  vexy  correct  judgment,  the  urchins  had  sdected 
as  their  bathing-place.  A  little  slope  or  watering- 
ground  in  the  bank  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  where  the  bottom  fell  away  into  the  fearful 
depths  of  the  whirlpool  under  the  hanging  oak  on 
the  other  bank.  Well  do  I  remember  the  first  time 
1  ventured  to  swim  across  it,  and  even  yet  do  I  see  in 
imagination  the  two  bunobes  ef  water  flagons  on 
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which  the  incxi)erienc«d  swimmers  trusted  theiobelvuh 
in  the  water. 

About  two  hundred  yards  above  thii*,  the  boreen* 
which  led  from  the  villa|;e  to  the  main  road  croHsed 
the  iiTer  by  one  of  thoHC  old  narrow  bridges  whose 
arches  rine  like  round  ditches  across  the  road— an 
almost  impaosable  barrier  to  horne  and  car.  On 
passing  the  bridge  in  a  northern  direction,  ^ou  found 
a  range  of  low  thatched  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
road;  and  if  one  o'clock,  the  hour  of  dinner,  drew 
near,  you  might  obserre  columns  of  blue  smoke 
curling  up  from  a  row  of  chinmeys,  some  made  of 
wicker  creels  plastered  over  with  a  rich  coat  of  mud, 
acme  of  old  narrow  bottomless  tubs,  and  others,  with 
a  greater  appearance  of  taste,  ornamented  with  thick 
circular  ropes  of  straw  sewed  together  like  bees'  skepi* 
with  the  peel  of  a  brier ;  and  many  having  nothing 
hat  the  open  vent  above.  But  the  smoke  by  no  means 
escaped  by  its  legitimate  aperture,  for  you  might 
observe  little  clouds  of  it  bursting  out  of  the  doors 
and  windows ;  the  panes  of  the  latter  being  mostly 
stopped  at  other  times  with  old  hats  and  rags,  were 
now  left  entirely  open  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
free  escape. 

Before  the  doors,  on  right  and  left,  was  a  series  of 
dunghills,  each  with  its  concomitant  sink  of  green 
rotten  water ;  and  if  it  happened  that  a  stout-looking 
woman  with  watery  eyes,  and  a  yellow  cap  hung 
loosely  upon  her  matted  locks,  came,  with  a  chubby 
urchin  on  one  arm  and  a  pot  of  dirty  water  in  her 
hand,  its  unceremonious  ejection  in  the  aforcxuid  sink 
would  be  apt  to  send  you  up  the  village  with  your 
finger  and  thumb  (for  what  purpose  you  would  your- 
self perfectly  understand)  closely,  but  not  knowini^ly, 
applied  to  your  nostrils.  But,  independently  of  this, 
you  would  be  apt  to  have  other  reasons  for  giving 
your  horse,  whose  heels  are  by  this  time  surrounded 
by  a  dozen  of  barking  curs,  and  the  same  nunibt>r  of 
shouting  urchins,  a  pretty  sharp  touch  of  the  cpurM, 
as  well  as  for  complaining  bitterly  of  the  odour  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  no  landscape  without  figures  ;  and 
you  might  notice — if  you  are,  as  I  suppose  you  to  be, 
a  man  of  ob««er^'ation — in  every  sink  as  you  pass  along 
a  *  slip  of  a  pig'  Ntrctcho<i  in  the  middle  of  the  uiud, 
the  yery  beau  uleal  of  luxury,  giving  occasionally  a 
long  luxuriant  grunt,  highly  expreitsive  of  his  enjoy- 
ment ;  or  perhaps  an  old  farrower,  lying  in  indolent 
repose,  with  half  a  dozen  young  ones  jostling  ea<'h 
other  for  their  draught,  and  punching  her  belly  with 
their  little  snoutM,  reckless  of  the  fumes  they  are 
creating ;  whiUt  the  loud  crow  of  the  cock,  as  he  con- 
fidently flap.^  his  wings  on  his  own  dunghill,  gives  the 
warning  note  for  the  hour  of  dinner. 

As  you  advance,  you  will  also  perceive  several  faces 
thrust  out  of  the  doors,  and  rather  than  miss  a  sight 
of  you,  a  grotesque  visage  peeping  by  a  short  cut 
through  the  imneicss  windows,  or  a  tattered  female 
flyintf  to  snatch  up  her  urchin  that  has  been  tumbling 
itfclf  heels  up  in  the  dust  of  the  road,  lest '  the  gintle- 
uan'i*  horse  might  ride  over  it ;'  and  if  you  happen  to 
look  behind,  you  may  olisen-e  a  shaggy-headed  youth 
in  tattered  frize,  with  one  hand  thrust  indolently  in 
his  breast,  standing  at  the  door  in  conversation  with 
the  inmates,  a  broa^l  grin  of  sarcastic  ridicule  on  hiH 
face,  in  the  act  of  breaking  a  joke  or  two  u])on  your- 
self or  your  horse  ;  or  i)erhajH(  your  jaw  may  be  salute<l 
with  a  lump  of  clay,  just  hard  enough  not  to  fall 
asunder  as  it  flies,  cast  by  some  ragged  gorsoon  from 
behind  a  hedge,  who  squats  himself  in  a  ridge  of  com 
to  avoid  detection. 

Seated  upon  a  hob  at  the  door  you  may  observe  a 
toil-worn  man  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  his  red 
muscular  sunburnt  shoulder  peering  through  the 
remnant  of  a  shirt,  mending  his  shoes  with  a  piece  of 
twisted  Aax,  called  a  lingJ^  or  perhaps  sewing  two 
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fiM^itlcss  st<K:kings,  or  mariutxHt^  to  his  coat,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sleeves. 

In  the  ganiens,  which  are  usually  fringed  with 
nettles,  you  will  see  a  solitary  labourer,  working  with 
that  carelcKsncss  and  apathy  that  characterise  an 
Irishman  when  he  labours  for  hiuuielf,  leaning  upon 
his  spade  to  look  after  you,  and  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
be  idle. 

The  houses,  however,  are  not  all  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed— far  froui  it.  You  see  here  and  there,  between 
the  more  humble  cubing,  a  stout  comfortable-looking 
fann-house  with  ornamental  thatching  and  welf 
glazed  windows ;  ailjuining  to  which  is  a  hay-yard 
with  five  or  six  large  stacks  of  com,  well-trimmed  and 
roi>e<l,  and  a  fine  yellow  weather-beaten  old  hay- 
rick, half-cut — not  taking  into  account  twelve  or 
thirteen  circular  strata  of  stones  that  mark  out  the 
foundations  on  which  others  had  been  raised.  Neither 
is  the  rich  smell  of  oaten  or  wheaten  bread,  which  the 
good-wife  is  baking  on  the  griddle,  unpleasant  to  your 
nostrils ;  nor  would  the  bubbling  of  a  large  pot,  in 
which  you  might  siht,  should  you  chance  to  enter,  a 
pntdigiouH  snuare  of  fat,  yellow,  and  almost  transparent 
bacon  tumbling  about,  to  be  an  unpleasant  object ; 
truly,  as  it  hangs  over  a  large  fire,  with  well-swept 
hearthstone,  it  ih  in  goo<l  keeping  with  the  white  settle 
and  chairs,  and  the  dresser  with  noggins,  wooden 
trenchers,  and  {>ewter  diithes,  perfectly  clean,  and  as 
well  polihhed  as  a  Fn*uch  courtier. 

As  you  leave  the  villa;:e,  you  have,  to  the  left,  a 
▼iew  of  the  hill  which  I  have  already  descril)ed,  and 
to  the  right  a  level  expanMcof  fertile  country,  bounded 
by  a  g<K>d  view  of  ro-spi-ctable  mountains  peering  de- 
cently into  the  sky;  and  in  a  line  that  forms  an  acute 
an;ilc  from  the  point  of  the  road  where  you  ride,  is  a 
dL-li^rhtful  vullry,  in  the  bottom  of  which  shines  a 
pretty  lake ;  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  slope  of  a 
<;n-i-n  hill,  rises  a  splendid  house,  surrounded  by  a 
paik  wcll-woodcd  and  Mtocke<l  with  deer.  You  have 
now  topped  the  little  hill  above  the  village,  and  a 
straiiiht  line  of  level  mad,  a  mile  long,  goes  forward 
to  a  country  towii  which  lies  immediately  behind 
that  white  church  with  its  }!)>ire  cutting  into  the  sky 
before  you.  You  descend  on  the  other  side,  and 
having  advanced  a  few  perches,  look  to  the  left, 
where  you  see  a  lotig  thatched  cha{)el,  only  distin- 
guiitheil  from  a  dwcUing-hoUhe  by  its  want  of  chim- 
neys, and  a  small  stone  cross  that  stands  on  the  top 
of  the  eaNtem  gable  ;  behind  it  is  a  grave-yanl,  and 
beside  it  a  snug  public-house,  well  white-washed; 
then,  to  the  right,  you  observe  a  dtM^r  apparently  in 
the  side  of  a  clay  bank,  which  ri^<es  considerablr 
above  the  pavement  of  the  roa<l.  What !  you  ask 
yourself,  can  this  be  a  human  habitation  t  But  ere 
you  have  time  to  answer  the  question,  a  confused 
buzz  of  voic(*s  from  within  reaches  your  ear,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  little  gorsoon  with  a  red  cloae- 
cmpjied  head  and  Miletiian  face,  having  in  his  hand 
a  short  white  Htick,  or  the  thigh-bone  of  a  horse, 
which  you  at  once  n^cognise  as  *  the  pass'  of  a  village 
school,  gives  you  the  full  information.  He  has  an 
ink-horn,  covere<l  with  leather,  dangling  at  the  button- 
hole (for  he  has  long  since  played  away  the  buttons) 
of  his  frize  jacket — his  mouth  is  circumscribed  with  a 
streak  of  ink — his  p<*n  i<(  stuck  knowingly  behind  his 
ear — hiH  shins  are  dotted  over  with  fire-blisters,  black, 
red,  and  blue — on  etu'h  heel  a  kibe — his  *  leather 
cracker^* — ridejittt.^  breeches — shrunk  up  upon  him, 
antl  only  reaching  as  far  down  as  the  caps  of  his 
knees.  Having  spied  you,  he  places  his  hand  over  his 
brows,  to  throw  back  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun, 
and  peers  at  you  from  under  it,  till  he  breaks  out 
into  a  laugh,  exclaiming,  half  to  himself,  half  to 
you — 

*  You  a  gintleman! — no,  nor  one  of  your  breed 
never  was,  you  procthorin'  thief  you  1' 
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You  Mxe  DOW  immediately  opposite  the  door  of  the 
•eminaiy,  when  half  a  dozen  of  those  seated  next  it 
notice  yon. 

'  Oh,  sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse ! — ^masther, 
sir,  here^s  a  gintleman  on  a  hone,  wid  boots  and  spurs 
on  him,  that's  looking  in  at  us.' 

*  Silence!'  exclaims  the  master;  'back  from  the 
door — ^boTS  rehearse — erery  one  of  you  rehearse,  I 
lay,  yon  Bcsotians,  till  the  gintleman  goes  past  I' 

'  I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  sir.' 

*  No,  you  don't,  Phelim.' 
'  I  do,  indeed,  sir.' 

*  What  I  is  it  afther  conthradictin'  me  you'd  bet 
Don't  you  see  the  ** porter's"  out,  and  you  can't  go.' 

*  Well,  'tis  Mat  Meehan  has  it,  sir ;  and  he's  out 
this  half-hour,  sir ;  I  can't  stay  in,  sir  I* 

'  You  want  to  be  idling  your  time  looking  at  the 
gintleman,  Phelim.' 
'  No,  indeed,  sir.' 

*  Phelim,  I  know  you  of  ould— go  to  your  sate.  I 
tell  you,  Phelim,  you  were  bom  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  hemp  manufacture,  and  youll  die  pro- 
moting it.' 

In  uie  meantime  the  master  puts  his  head  out  of 
the  door,  his  body  stooped  to  a  *  half-bend'— a  phrase, 
and  the  exact  cnrre  which  it  forms,  I  leave  for  the 
present  to  your  own  sagacity— and  surreys  you  until 
you  pass.  That  is  an  Irish  hedge-school,  and  the 
personage  who  follows  you  with  his  eye  a  hedge- 
•choolnuMter. 


mSfl  HABY  B089EIX  MTTFOBI^ 

Mx88  Mabt  KcrssELL  MnroBD,  the  painter  of 
English  rural  life  in  its  happiest  and  most  genial 
aspects,  was  bom  in  1789  at  Alresford,  in  Hamp- 
shire. Beminisoenoes  of  her  early  boarding-scfaool 
days  are  scattered  through  her  works,  and  she 
appears  to  hare  been  always  an  enthusiastic  reader. 
When  Tery  young,  she  published  a  volume  of  mis- 
oellaneout  poems,  and  a  metrical  tale  in  the  style  of 
Soott,  entitled  Christine,  the  Maid  of  the  SoiUh  Seat, 
founded  on  the  discovery  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Boanly.  In  1823  was  produced  her  effective  and 
striking  tragedy  of  Julian^  dedicated  to  Mr  Mac- 
ready  the  actor,  'for  the  zeal  with  which  he  be- 
friended tiie  production  of  a  stranger,  for  the  judi- 
cious alterations  which  he  suggested,  and  for  the 
energy,  the  pathos,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  more 
than  embodied  its  principal  character.'  Next  3'ear 
Miss  Mitford  published  the  first  volume  of  Our  Fi7- 
lo^e,  Sketchet  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery,  to  which 
four  other  volumes  were  subsequently  added,  the 
fifth  and  last  in  1832.  'Every  one,'  says  a  lively 
writer,*  '  now  knows  Our  Village,  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  nooks  and  comers,  the  haunts  and 
the  copses  so  delightfrilly  described  in  its  pages,  will 
be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Read- 
ing, and  more  especially  around  Three- Mile  Cross, 
a  duster  of  cottages  on  the  Basingstoke  road,  in  one 
of  which  our  authoress  has  now  resided  for  many 
years.  But  so  little  were  the  peculiar  and  original 
excellence  of  her  descriptions  understood,  in  the  first 
instance,  that,  after  having  gone  the  round  of  regec- 
tioD  through  the  more  important  periodicals,  they 
ftt  last  saw  .the  light  in  no  worthier  publication 
than  the  Lady's  Sfttgazine.  But  the  series  of  rural 
pictures  grew,  and  tiie  venture  of  collecting  them 
into  a  separate  volume  was  tried.  The  public  began 
to  relish  the  style  so  fresh,  yet  so  finished,  to 
eigoy  the  delicate  humour  and  the  simple  pathos  of 
fhe  tales;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  popidarity 
of  these  sketches  outgrew  that  of  the  works  if 
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loftier  order  proceeding  from  the  same  pen;  tliat 
young  writers,  English  and  American,  began  to 
Imitate  so  artless  and  charming  a  manner  of  narrsr 
tion ;  and  that  an  obscure  Berkshire  hamlet,  by  the 
magic  of  talent  and  kindly  feeling,  was  converted 
into  a  place  of  resort  and  interest  for  not  a  f^  of 
the  finest  spirits  of  the  age.'  Extending  her  ob- 
servation from  the  country  village  to  the  market- 
town.  Miss  Mitford  puUished  another  interesting 
volume  of  descriptions,  entitled  Bdford  Begia*  She 
also  gleaned  from  tiie  new  world  three  volumes  of 
Storiee  of  AmericoM  Life,  hy  Ameneam  TFrtlers,  of 
which  she  remarks — *  The  scenes  described  and  the 
personages  introduced  are  bs  rarious  as  the  authors, 
extending  in  geographical  space  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  and  including  almost  every  degree  of  civili- 
sation, fitnn  the  wild  Indian  and  the  almost  equally 
wild  hunter  of  the  forest  and  prairies,  to  the  culti- 
vated  inhabitant  of  the  city  and  plain.'  Besides  her 
tragedies  (which  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  Miss 
BailUe  as  intellectual  productions,  while  one  of  them, 
Rienzij  has  been  highly  successful  on  the  stage), 
Miss  Mitford  has  written  numerous  tales  for  the 
annuals  and  magazines,  showing  that  her  industrf 
is  equiU  to  her  talents.  It  is  to  her  English  tsles, 
however,  that  she  must  chiefly  trust  her  fame  with 
posterity;  and  there  is  so  much  imaffected  graces 
tenderness,  and  beauty  in  these  rural  delineatioos, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  their  ever  being  considered 
obsolete  or  uninteresting.  In  them  she  has  trea- 
sured not  only  the  results  of  long  and  ftuniliar  ob- 
servation, but  the  feelings  and  conceptions  of  a  truly 
poetical  mind.  She  is  a  prose  Cowper,  without  hU 
gloom  or  bitterness.  In  1838  Miss  Mitford's  name 
was  added  to  the  pension  list — ^a  well-earned  tribute 
to  one  whose  genius  has  been  devoted  to  the  honour 
and  embdlishment  of  her  country. 


OOCTNTBSS  or  BLBSSINOTON. 

This  lady,  well  known  in  the  world  of  fashion  and 
literature,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  daughter  of  Edward 
Power,  Esq.,  late  of  Curagheen,  county  WaterfonL 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  became  the  wife  of  Captain 
Farmer  of  the  47th  regiment,  after  whose  death,  in 
1817,  she  was  united  to  Charles  John  Gardiner, 
Earl  of  BIcssington.  In  1829  she  was  again  left  a 
widow.  Lady  Blessington  now  fixed  her  residence 
in  London,  and,  by  her  rank  and  personal  tastes, 
succeeded  in  rendering  herself  a  centre  of  literary 
society.  Her  first  publication  was  a  volume  of 
Travming  Sketches  in  Belgium,  very  meagre  and  ill- 
written.  The  next  work  commanded  more  atten- 
tion :  it  was  her  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  whom 
she  had  met  daily  for  some  time  at  Genoa.  In  1833 
appeared  The  Repealers,  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  but 
containing  scarcely  any  plot,  and  few  delineations  of 
character,  the  greater  part  being  filled  with  dialogues, 
criticism,  and  refiections.  Her  ladyship  is  sometimes 
sarcastic,  sometimes  moral,  and  more  frequently  per- 
sonal. One  female  sketch,  that  of  Grace  Cassidy, 
a  young  Irish  wife,  is  the  only  one  of  Uie  characters 
we  can  remember,  and  it  shows  that  her  ladyship 
is  most  at  home  among  the  scenes  of  her  early  days. 
To  '  The  Repealers*  succeeded  The  Two  Friends,  The 
Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman,  The  Confessions 
qf  OM  Elderhf  Lady,  Desultory  Thoughts,  The  BeBt  tf 
a  Season,  Tm  Governess,  The  Idler  in  Italy  (three 
volumes,  1839-40),  The  Idler  in  France  (two  volumes, 
1841),  The  Victims  qf  Society,  and  Meredith,  Her 
recollections  of  Italy  and  lAimce  are  perhaps  the 
best  of  her  works,  for  in  these  her  love  of  anecdote^ 
epigram,  and  sentiment,  has  ftill  scope,  without  any 
of  Uie  impediments  raised  by  a  story. 
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tton  in  the  hitppleat  ■tj'le  of  th«  authorMii.  In 
183$  •ppeared  UhcU  Horaee,  a  novel,  and  in  I83B 
'LigfiU  and  Shadow!  of  Iriih  Life,'  Ihnv  Tiilume*. 
The  latter  had  bfcn  previouily  publiihpd  in  the 
Nev  Honthlj  Magazine,  and  vnjujcd  great  popu- 
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Rrorea  of  Blarnej,  wu  dramatiiied  at  one  of  tba 
-'      '        with  diitln^itlied  laaxu.     In  IMO  Ux* 
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Hall  issued  what  has  heen  styled  the  best  of  her 
novels,  Marian;  or  a  Yotmg  MaieTg  Fortunes,  in 
which  her  knowledge  of  Irish  character  is  again  dis- 
played. Katey  Macane,  an  Irish  cook,  who  adopts 
Marian,  a  foundling,  and  watches  over  her  with  un- 
tiring affection,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  Irish  por- 
traitures since  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  next 
work  of  our  authoress  was  a  series  of  Storiet  of  the 
Irhh  Peasantry,  contributed  to  Chambers's  Bdin- 
burgh  Journal,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  col- 
lected form.  In  1840,  Mrs  Hall  aided  her  husband 
Jn  a  work  chiefly  composed  by  him,  and  which  re- 
flects credit  upon  his  talents  and  industry,  Ireland, 
its  Scenery,  Character,  ^.  Topographical  and  sta- 
tlstiod  information  is  here  blended  with  the  noetical 
and  romantic  features  of  the  country — the  legends 
of  the  peasantry — scenes  and  characters  of  humour 
or  patnos — and  all.  that  could  be  gathered  in  five 
separate  tours  through  Ireland,  added  to  early  ac- 
quaintance and  recollection  of  tlie  country.  The 
work  was  highly  embellished  by  British  artists,  and 
extended  to  three  large  yolumes.  In  tasteful  de- 
scription of  natural  objects,  and  pictures  of  every- 
day life,  Mrs  Hall  has  few  superiors.  Her  humour 
is  not  so  broad  or  racy  as  that  of  Lady  Morgan,  nor 
her  observation  so  pointed  and  select  as  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  :  her  writings  are  also  unequal,  but  in  gene- 
ral they  constitute  easy  delightfVil  reading,  and 
possess  a  simple  truth  and  purity  of  sentiment  that 
is  ultimately  more  fascinating  than  the  darker 
•hades  and  colourings  of  imaginative  oomposition. 

{Depending  Upon  Otkert.'] 

[From  *  Sketches  of  Iriah  Character.*] 

'  Independence  f — ^it  is  the  word,  of  all  others,  that 
Irish — ^man,  women,  and  children — least  understand  ; 
and  the  calmness,  or  rather  indifference,  with  which 
they  submit  to  dependence,  bitter  and  miserable  as  it 
is,  must  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  who  'love 
the  land,'  or  who  feel  aazious  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  human  kind*  Let  us  select  a  few  cases  from  our 
Irish  village,  such  as  are  abundant  in  eveiy  neigh- 
bourhood. Shane  Thurlongh, '  as  daoent  a  boy,'  and 
Shane's  wife,  as  '  claae-skinned  a  girl,'  as  any  in  the 
world.  There  is  Shane,  an  active  handsome-looking 
fellow,  leaning  over  tiie  half-door  of  his  cottage,  kick- 
ins  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  his  brogue,  and  picking  up 
all  the  large  gravel  within  his  reach  to  pelt  the  duclu 
with — ^thoee  useful  Irish  scavengers.  Let  us  speak  to 
him.  '  Qood-morrow,  Shane  t  '  Och !  the  bright 
bames  of  heaven  on  ye  every  day  I  and  kindly  wel- 
come, my  lady ;  and  wont  ye  step  in  and  rest — it's 
powerful  hot,  and  a  beautiful  summer,  sure — the 
Lord  be  praised!'  *  Thank  you,  Shane.  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  cut  the  hay-field  to-day ;  if  a  heavy 
shower  comes,  it  will  be  spoiled ;  it  has  been  fit  for 
the  scythe  these  two  days.'  *  Sure  it's  all  owing  to  that 
thief  o'  the  world  Tom  Parrel,  my  lady.  Didn't  he 
promise  me  the  loan  of  his  scythe ;  and,  by  the  same 
token,  I  was  to  pay  him  for  it ;  and  deciding  on  that, 
I  didn't  buy  one,  which  I  have  been  threatening  to  do 
for  the  last  two  years.'  *  But  why  don't  you  go  to 
Carrick  and  purchase  one!'  'ToCarrick!  Och, 'tis 
a  good  step  to  Carrick,  and  my  toes  are  on  the  ground 
(saving  your  presence),  for  I  depimdtd  on  Tim  Jarvis 
to  tell  Audy  Cappler,  the  brogue-maker,  to  do  my 
shoes ;  and,  bad  luck  to  him,  the  spalpeen  I  he  forgot 
it'  '  Where's  your  pretty  wife,  Shane  1'  '  She's  in 
all  the  wo  o'  the  world,  ma'am  dear.  And  she  puts 
the  blame  of  it  on  me,  though  I'm  not  in  the  faut 
this  time,  anyhow.  The  child's  taken  the  small-pox, 
and  she  depmd^  on  me  to  tell  the  doctor  to  cut  it  for 
the  cow-pox,  and  I  eiepinded  on  Kitty  Cackle,  the 
limmeTy  to  tell  the  doctor's  own  uiaD,  and  tiiuught 


she  would  not  forget  it,  becase  the  boy*8  her  bachelor ; 
but  out  o'  sight  out  o'  mind — ^the  never  a  word  »he 
tould  him  about  it,  and  the  babhr  has  got  it  natoral, 
and  the  woman's  in  heart  trouble  (to  say  nothing  o' 
myselO ;  »nd  it  the  first,  and  all.'  •  I  am  xerj  sorry, 
indeed,  for  you  have  got  a  much  better  wife  than  moat 
men.'  'That's  a  true  word,  my  lady,  only  she's 
fidgetty  like  sometimes,  and  says  I  don't  hit  the  nail 
on  the  hetA  quick  enough ;  and  she  takes  a  dale 
more  trouble  than  she  need,  about  many  a  thing.'  *  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  Ellen's  wheel  without  flax 
before,  Shane f  'Bad  oess  to  the  wheel! — I  got  it 
this  morning  about  that  too.  I  depinded  on  John 
Williams  to  bring  the  flax  from  O'Flaharty's  this  day 
week,  and  he  foigot  it ;  and  she  says  I  ought  to  have 
brought  it  mytelf,  and  I  close  to  the  spot  But  where's 
the  good !  says  I ;  sure  hell  bring  it  next  time.'  *  I 
suppose,  Shane,  vou  will  soon  move  into  the  new  cot- 
tage at  Clum  HiII  t  I  passed  it  to-day,  and  it  looked 
so  cheerful ;  and  when  you  get  there  you  must  take 
Ellen's  advice,  and  dq)aui  solely  on  yourself.'  *  Och, 
ma'am  dear,  don't  mintion  it ;  sure  it's  that  makes 
me  so  down  in  the  mouth  this  very  minit  Sure  1 
saw  that  bom  blackguard  Jack  Waddy,  and  he  eoiaes 
in  here  quite  innocent  like— "Shane,  yoa've  an  eye 
to  squire's  new  lodge,"  says  he.  "  Maybe  I  have,"  says 
I.  **  I  am  yer  man,"  amjn  he.  "  How  sot"  aays  L 
**  Sure  I'm  as  good  as  married  to  my  lady^maid,"  taad 
he ;  '*  and  I'll  spake  to  the  squire  for  you  my  own  wtHL'* 
**  The  blessing  be  about  you,"  says  I,  quite  gtateful — 
and  we  took  a  strong  cup  on  the  strength  <^  it— aod, 
dqrinding  on  him,  I  thought  all  safe ;  and  what  d'ye 
think,  my  lady  I  Why,  himself  stalks  into  the  pla^e 
— talked  the  squire  over,  to  be  sure — and  without  so 
much  as  by  yer  lave,  sates  himself  and  his  new  wife 
on  the  laase  m  the  house ;  and  I  may  go  whistle.'  *  It 
was  a  great  pity,  Shane,  that  you  didn't  go  yourself 
to  Mr  Clum.'  'That's  a  true  word  for  ye^  ma'an 
dear ;  but  it's  hard  if  a  poor  man  cant  have  a  ftind 
to  depmd  onJ 

8IB  BDWABD  LmOir  BULWBB. 

Snt  Edwabd  Lttton  Bctlwxb  it  the  yoangest 
son  of  the  late  Greneral  Bulwer  of  Haydoo  Hall, 
county  of  Norfolk.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
verses  when  only  five  or  six  years  old,  but  he  has 
certainly  never  attained  to  the  higher  honours  of 
the  lyre.  His  poetry  is  in  general  stiff  and  artifidaL 
At  Cambridge,  Mr  Bulwer  (his  baronetcy  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Whig  government,  whose 
policy  he  supported  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons)  was  the  sucoessfhl  competitor  fisr  the 
prize  poem,  and  his  first  appearance  as  an  author 
was  made  in  1826,  when  he  published  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems  bearing  the  juvenile  title  of 
Weeds  and  Wild  Fbwers.  In  the  following  year  he 
issued  a  poetical  tale,  O'NeiB,  or  the  Bebd,  some- 
thing of  the  style  of  Byron's  Oirsair,  and  echoing 
the  tone  of  feeling  and  sentiment  most  characteristic 
of  the  noble  poet  The  following  IiDes  will  illustrate 
our  remark: — 

Eternal  air — and  thou,  my  mother  earth. 
Hallowed  by  shade  and  silence — ^and  the  birth 
Of  the  young  moon  (now  watching  o'er  the  sleep 
Of  the  dim  mountains  and  the  dreaming  deep) ; 
And  by  yon  star,  heaven's  eldest  bom — whose  l^ht 
Calls  the  first  smile  upon  the  cheek  of  Nifht ; 
And  beams  and  bodes,  like  fiuth  beyond  ue  tomb. 
Life  through  the  calm,  and  glory  through  the  gloom; 
My  mother  earth— and  ye  her  loftier  laoe. 
Midst  whom  my  soul  hath  held  its  dwelling-place ; 
Rivers,  and  rocks,  and  valleys,  and  ye  shades 
Which  sleep  at  noonday  o'er  Uie  haunted  glades 
Made  muMical  by  waters  and  the  breese, 
All  idly  dallying  with  the  glowing  trees ; 
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And  8ongA  of  birds  which,  ever  m  they  fly, 
Bre»the  soul  ftnd  gladneu  to  the  eummer  eky ; 
Ye  courts  of  Nature,  where  aloof  and  lone 
She  8it8  and  reigns  with  darkness  for  her  throne  ; 
Mjr8t«rioas  temples  of  the  breathing  God, 
If  mid  jour  might  mj  earliest  steps  hare  trod ; 
If  in  mine  inmost  spirit  still  are  stored 
The  wild  deep  memories  childhood  most  adored ; 
If  BtiU  amid  the  drought  and  waste  of  years. 
Ye  hold  the  source  of  smiles  and  panfless  tean ; 
Will  ye  not  yet  inspire  me  1 — for  my  neart 
Beats  low  and  languid— and  this  idle  art. 
Which  I  ha?e  summoned  for  an  idle  end, 
Forsakes  and  flies  me  like  a  faithless  friend. 
Are  all  your  yoioes  silent  t    I  hare  made 
My  home  as  erst  amid  your  thickest  shade : 
And  eren  now  your  soft  air  from  above 
Breathes  on  my  temples  like  a  sister's  lore. 
Ahl  could  it  bring  the  freshness  of  the  day 
When  first  my  young  heart  lingered  o'er  its  lay, 
Fain  would  this  wintry  soul  and  frozen  string 
Recall  one  wind — one  whisper  from  the  Spring  I 

In  the  same  year  (1827)  Mr  Bulwer  publiihed  hit 
iint  DOTel,  Falkland,  a  highly-coloured  tale  of  love 
and  passion,  calculated  to  ezdte  and  inflame,  and 
•Tidently  based  on  admiration  of  the  peculiar  genius 
and  sedttctiTe  errors  of  Byron.  Taking  up  the  style 
of  the  fashionable  novels  (rendered  popular  by  Theo- 
dore Hook,  but  now  on  the  wane),  Mr  Bulwer  came 
forward  with  Pelham^  or  the  AdventMretofa  Gtntleman 
—%  noTel  fbll  of  brilliant  and  witty  writing,  sarcastic 
lerity,  representations  of  the  manners  of  the  great, 
piquant  remark,  and  scenes  of  deep  and  romantic 
Interest  There  was  a  want  of  artistic  skill  in  the 
construction  of  the  story,  for  the  tragic  and  satirioil 
parts  were  not  harmoniously  combined;  but  the 
picture  of  a  roan  of  fashion,  so  powerAiUy  drawn, 
was  irresistibly  attractive,  and  a  second  edition  of 
'  Pelham'  was  called  for  in  a  few  months.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  year  (1828),  Mr  Bulwer  issued  The 
Diwwned,  intended  by  the  author  to  contain  *  scenes 
of  more  exciting  interest  and  Tivid  colouring, 
thoughts  less  superfldally  expressed,  passions  more 
energetically  called  forth,  and  a  more  sensible  and 

Servading  moral  tendency.'  The  work  was  consi- 
cred  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  preface,  though  it 
did  not  attain  to  the  popularity  of  *  Pdham.'  f  eoe- 
reux,  a  Novel,  1829,  was  a  more  finished  performance. 
*  The  lighter  portion  does  not  dispute  the  Add  with 
the  deeper  and  more  sombre,  but  follows  gracefully 
by  its  side,  relieving  and  heightening  it*  We  move, 
indeed,  among  the  great,  but  it  is  the  great  of  other 
times — names  familiar  in  our  mouths — ^Bolingbroke, 
Louis,  Orleans;  amidst  manners  perhaps  as  frivolous 
as  those  of  the  day,  but  which  the  gentle  touch  of 
time  has  already  invested  with  an  antiquarian  dig- 
nity: the  passions  of  men,  the  machinery  of  great 
motives  and  universal  fedings,  occupy  tiie  front; 
the  humours,  the  aflections,  the  petty  badges  of 
sects  and  individuals,  retire  into  the  shadows  of  the 
back-ground :  no  under-current  of  persiflage  or  epi- 
curean indifference  checks  the  flow  of  that  mournful 
enthusiasm  which  refreshes  its  pictures  uf  life  with 
living  waters ;  its  doquent  pages  seem  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  love,  honour,  religion,  and  unde- 
viatiog  fkith.'*  In  1830  Mr  Bulwer  brought  out 
another  work  of  fiction,  Paul  Clifford,  the  hero  being 
a  romantic  highwayman,  familiar  with  the  haunts 
of  low  vice  and  dissipation,  but  afterwards  trans- 
formed and  elevated  by  the  influence  of  love.  Parts 
are  ably  written ;  but  the  general  eflbct  of  the  novel 
was  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  public  taste.  Our 
author's  love  of  satire,  which  had  mingled  largdy 

♦  Bdhibaigh  Berlew  forUS. 


in  all  his  novels,  took  a  more  definite  shape,  in  1831, 
in  The  Siameae  Twine,  a  poem  satirical  of  fashion,  of 
travellers,  of  politicians,    London   notoriety,  and 
various  other  topics,  discussed  or  glanced  at  in 
sportive  or  bitter  mood,  in  verses  that  flow  easily, 
and  occasionally  express  vigorous  and  lively  thoughts^ 
but  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  elixir  vitte  uf  poeti- 
cal immortality.     A  few  months   afterwards  we 
had  Eugene  Aram,  a  Tale,  founded  on  the  history 
of  the  English  murderer  of  that  name.    In  this 
work   Mr   Bulwer  depicted    the   manners  of  the 
middle  rank  of  life,  and  was  highly  successful  in 
awakening  curiosity  and  interest,  and  in  painting 
scenes  of  tenderness,  pathos,  and  distress.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  sordid  but  ingenious  Eugene  Aram  it 
idealised  by  the  fancy  of  the  novelist    He  is  made 
an  enthusiastic  student  and  amiable  visionary.   The 
humbling  part  of  his  crime  was,  he  says,  *  its  low 
calculations,  its  poor  defence,  its  paltry  trickery,  its 
mean  hypocrisy  :  these  made  his  chiefest  penance.* 
Unconscious  that  detection  was  close  at  hand,  Aram 
is  preparing  to  wed  an  interesting  and  noble-minded 
woman,  the  generous  Madeline ;  and  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  this  ill-fated  passion  possess  a  strong 
and  tragical  interest     Throughout  the  work  are 
scattered  some  beautiful  moral  reflections  and  de- 
scriptions, imbued  with  poetical  feeling  and  expres- 
sion.   Mr  Bulwer  now  undertook  the  management 
of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  (which  had  attained 
a  high  reputation  under  the  editorship  of  Campbell^ 
and  published  in  that  work  several  essays  and  cri- 
ticisms, subsequently  collected  and  issued  under  the 
titie  of  The  Student    In  1833  appeared  his  Engkmd 
and  the  Enaliek,  a  series  of  observations  on  sodety, 
literature,  the  aristocracy,  travelling,  and  other  cha- 
racteristics and  peculiarities  of  the  English  pcopla 
Some  of  these  are  acute  and  dever,  but  many  are 
tinged  with  prejudice,  and  a  desire  to  appear  origi- 
nal and  sarcastic.    The  Filgrime  of  the  jRAmc^—a  fiui* 
dful  and  beautifully  illustrated  work — was  Mr  Bul- 
wer's  next  offtring,  and  it  was  almost  immediatelj' 
afterwards  succeeded  by  one  of  his  best  romances,  fie 
Laat  Doffitf  PompeiL   This  brilliant  and  interBsting 
dasac  story  was  followed  by  one  still  more  vigorous 
and  masterly,  the  tale  of  hiemi,  perhaps  the  most 
complete,  high-toned,  and  energetic  of  all  the  autiior'a 
works.    With  industry  as  remarkable  as  his  genius, 
Mr  Bulwer  went  on  preparing  new  works  of  fiction. 
Ermeat  MaUravere  (1837)  iUustrates  *what,  though 
rare  in  novels,  is  common  in  human  life — ^the  affile* 
tion  of  the  good,  the  triumph  of  the  unprindpled.' 
The  character  vi  Maltravers  is  fkr  from  pleasing  i 
and  Alice  Darvil  is  evidently  a  copy  from  Byron's 
Haidee.    Ferrers,  the  villain  of  the  tale,  is  also  a 
Byronic  creation;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  vident 
contrasts  and  gloomy  delineations  of  this  novd  render 
it  more  akin  to  the  spurious  ofliipring  of  sentimental 
romance,  than  to  the  family  of  the  genuine  English 
novel    A  continuation  of  this  work  was  given  in 
tlie  following  year,  under  the  titie  of  Mice,  or  the 
Myeteriee,  with  no  improvement  as  to  literary  power 
or  correct  moral  philoeophy,  but  still  containing 
some  f^h  and  exquisite  descriptions,  and  delightfiu 
portraiture.    His  next  work  was  Athene,  partiy  his- 
torical and  partiy  philosophical — a  book  impressed 
witii  fine  taste  and  research.   In  the  same  year  ( 1 838) 
we  had  Leila,  or  the  Siege  of  Oranada  ;  and  Cahknm 
the  Courtier— light  and  sketchy  productions.    Pass- 
ing over  the  dramas  of  Bulwer,  we  come  to  Night 
and  Morning,  Day  and  Night,  Lighte  and  Shadowe^ 
Glimmer  and  Ghmn,  an  afTected  title  to  a  picturesque 
and  interesting  story.    Zanoni  (1842)  is  more  un- 
connected in  plot  and  vicious  in  style  than  the  pre- 
vious fictions  of  Bulwer,  and  possesses  no  strong  or 
permanent  interest    Eva,  the  lU-Omened  Marriage^ 
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amd  other  Talea  and  Poetns  (1842)  is  anoiher  Attempt 
of  our  author  to  achieve  poetical  honours :  we  can- 
not say  a  kighfy  mtcceggful  attempt;  for,  in  spite  of 
poetical  feebng  and  fancy,  the  lines  of  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  are  odd  glittering  conceits  and  personations. 
His  acute  mental  analysis  is,  however,  seen  in  verses 
like  the  foQowing: — 

Taient  and  Omiui. 

Talent  convinces — geniuii  but  excites ; 

This  tasks  the  reaM>n,  that  the  soul  delights. 

Talent  from  mber  judgment  takes  its  birth. 

And  reconciles  the  pinion  to  the  earth  ; 

Genius  unsettles  with  denires  the  mind, 

Contented  not  till  earth  be  left  behind  ; 

Talent,  the  sunshine  on  a  cultured  soil. 

Ripens  the  fruit  by  slow  decrees  for  tolL 

Genius,  the  sudden  Iris  of  the  skies. 

On  cloud  itself  reflects  its  wondrous  dyes  : 

And,  to  the  earth,  in  tears  and  glory  given, 

Clasps  in  its  aiiy  arch  the  pomp  of  Heaven ! 

Talent  gives  all  that  vulgar  critics  need — 

From  its  plain  horn-book  learn  the  dull  to  read ; 

Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  beautiful, 

Leayes  its  large  truths  a  riddle  to  the  dull — 

From  eyes  profane  a  veil  the  Isis  screens. 

And  fools  on  fools  still  ask—*  What  Hamlet  means  t' 

Bnlwer's  own  works  realise  this  description  of 
genius :  they  unfold  *  an  Iris  of  the  skies/  in  which 
are  displayed  the  rich  colours  and  forms  of  the 
imagination,  mixed  and  interfused  with  dark  spots 
and  unsightly  shadows — with  conceit,  affectation, 
and  egotism.  Like  his  model,  Byron,  he  paints 
vividly  and  beautifully,  but  often  throws  away  his 
colours  on  unworthy  objects,  and  leaves  manv  of  his 
pictures  nnllnished.  The  dear  guiding  judgment, 
well-balanced  mind,  and  natural  feeling  of  Scott,  are 
wanting;  but  Bulwer's  language  and  imagery  are 
often  exquisite,  and  his  power  of  deUneating  cer- 
tain classes  of  character  and  manners  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Few  authors  have 
displayed  more  versatility.  He  seems  capable  of 
achieving  some  great  work  in  history  as  well  as  in 
fiction ;  and  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  poetry,  he 
has  outstripped  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  popu- 
larity as  a  dramatist 

CAPTAIN  FREDERICK  MARRTAT. 

This  popular  naval  writer — ^the  best  painter  of 
lea  characters  since  Smollett-- commenced  what  has 
proved  to  be  a  busy  and  highly  successful  literary 
career  in  1829,  by  the  publication  of  The  Naval 
Officer,  a  nautical  tale,  in  three  volumes.  This 
work  partook  too  strongly  of  the  free  spirit  of  the 
sailor,  but,  amidst  its  occasional  violations  of  taste 
and  decorum,  there  was  a  rough  racy  humour  and 
dramatic  liveliness  that  atoned  for  many  faults. 
In  the  following  year  the  captain  was  ready  with 
other  three  volumes,  more  carefully  finished,  and 
presenting  a  well-comiiacted  story,  entitled  The 
King^s  Own,  Though  occasionally  a  little  awkward 
on  land.  Captain  Marryat  was  at  home  on  the  sea, 
and  whether  serious  or  comic — whether  ddineating 
a  captain,  midshipman,  or  common  tar,  or  even  a 
carpenter,  he  evinced  a  minute  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  all  on  board  ship,  and  with  every  variety* 
of  nautical  character.  His  vivid  and  striking 
powers  of  description  were  also  displayed  to  much 
advantage  in  this  novc^  NewHm  Fotier,  or  the 
Merchant  Service,  1832,  was  our  author's  next  work, 
and  is  a  tale  of  various  and  sustained  interest  It 
was  surpassed,  however,  by  its  immediate  successor, 
Peter  Simple,  the  most  amusing  of  all  the  author's 


worka  His  naval  commander,  Gaptaio  Savage, 
Chucks  the  boatswain,  O'Brien  the  Irish  Uevtenant, 
and  Muddle  the  carpenter,  are  exodlent  indtvidaal 

S^rtraita— as  distinct  and  life-like  as  Tom  Bowling, 
atchway,  or  Pipes.  The  scenes  in  the  West 
Indies  display  the  higher  powers  of  the  oofvdist, 
and  the  escape  from  the  French  prison  interests  us 
almost  as  deeply  as  the  similar  efforts  of  Caleb 
Williams.  Continuing  his  nautical  aoenet  and  por- 
traits, Captain  Marryat  has  since  written  afaoat 
thirty  volumes — as  Jacob  Faith/kl  (one  of  his  best 
productions),  Ifie  Phantom  Ship,  Mr  Midahipntan 
Easy,  The  Pacha  of  Many  Take,  Japhet  in  Seamk  of 
a  Father,  Poor  Jack,  Prank  MiUbeay,  Joeqik  RnJt' 
hrook  the  Poacher,  Masterman  Ready,  Perewal  Keene^ 
&c  In  the  hasty  production  of  so  many  volames, 
the  qnaUty  could  not  always  be  equal  The  nantiml 
humour  and  racy  dialogue  could  not  always  be  pto- 
duoed  at  will,  of  a  new  and  different  stamp  at  each 
successive  effort  Such,  however,  is  the  fertile 
fancy  and  active  obsCTvation  of  the  author,  and  hit 
lively  powers  of  amusing  and  describing,  thai  he 
has  fewer  repetitions  and  less  tedionsnesa  than 
almost  any  other  writer  equally  voluminoua.  His 
last  work,  'Percival  Keene*  (1842),  betrays  no 
falling-off,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  interesting  of  his  *  sea  changes.'  '  (^p- 
tain  Marryat,'  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarteriy  Be- 
view,  *  stands  second  to  no  living  novelist  but  Miss 
Edgeworth.  His  happy  delineations  and  oontiasts 
of  character,  and  easy  play  of  native  fun,  redeem  a 
thousand  faults  of  verbosity,  clumsiness,  and  coarse- 
ness. His  strong  sense  and  utter  superiority  to 
affectation  of  all  sorts,  command  respect ;  and  in  his 
quiet  effectiveness  of  circumstantial  narrative,  he 
sometimes  approaches  old  Defoe.  Tliere  is  ksi  of 
caricature  about  his  pictures  than  those  of  any  con- 
temporary humorist — ^unless,  perhaps,  Morier ;  and 
he  shows  far  larger  and  maturer  knowledge  of  the 
rc»I  workings  of  human  nature  than  any  of  the 
band,  except  the  exquisite  writer  we  have  just 
named,  and  Mr  Theodore  Hook,  of  whom  praise  is 
equally  superfluous.*  This  was  written  in  1839, 
before  Charles  Dickens  had  *  gathered  all  his  fame ;' 
and  with  all  our  admiration  of  Marryat  we  should 
be  disposed  at  present  to  chum  for  the  younger 
novelist  an  equal,  if  not  superior — as  dear,  and  a 
more  genial — knowledge  of  human  nature — ai  least 
on  land. 

To  vary  or  relieve  his  incessant  toils  at  original 
composition.  Captain  Marryat  made  a  trip  to  Ame- 
rica in  1837,  the  result  of  which  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  1839  in  three  volumes,  entitl^  A  JDuay 
in  AmerieOf  with  Remarks  an  its  Institutions.  Tbm 
was  flying  at  higher  game  than  any  he  had  pre- 
viously brought  down ;  but  the  real  value  of  these 
volumes  consists  in  tiieir  resemblanoe  to  parta  of 
his  novels — ^in  humorous  caricature  and  anecdote, 
shrewd  observation,  and  lively  or  striking  descrip- 
tion. His  account  of  the  American  navy  is  valuable ; 
and  so  practical  and  sagacious  an  observer  could  not 
visit  the  schools,  prisons,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions of  the  New  World,  without  throwing  out 
valuable  reflections,  and  noting  what  is  superior  or 
defective.  He  is  no  admirer  of  the  democratic 
government  of  America:  indeed  his  Diair  is  as 
unfavourable  to  the  national  character  aa  the  pre- 
vious sketches  of  Mrs  Trollope  or  Ci^tain  HaD. 
But  it  is  in  rdating  traits  of  numners,  peculiaritaei 
of  speech,  and  other  singular  or  ludicrous  cdianc- 
teristics  of  the  Ajnericans,  that  Captain  Manyat 
excels.  These  are  as  rich  as  his  fictitioas  delinea- 
tions, and,  like  them,  probably  owe  a  good  deal  to 
the  suggestive  fancy  and  love  of  drollery  proper  to 
the  novelist    The  soooess  of  this  Diaiy  indueed  the 
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author  to  add  three  addittonal  ▼olnmes  to  it  in  the 
following  year,  but  the  contbuiatioD  ia  gieatly  in- 
ferior. 


lA  PmdaU  Sea  Oapiau^^A  bute  qf  Skip  Storea.'] 
[From  *  The  KSng*B  Own.*] 

■*  Well,  Mr  Cheeks,  what  are  the  caipenten  aboat  f 

*  Weston  and  Sraallbridge  are  going  on  with  the 
chain — the  whole  of  them  will  be  finiahed  to-monow.' 

*  Well  V 

*  Smith  is  about  the  chest  of  drawers,  to  match  the 
one  in  my  Lady  Cappexhar's  bed-room.' 

'Venrgood.    And  what  is  Hilton  about  I* 

'  He  has  finished  the  spare-leaf  of  the  dining-table, 
sir ;  he  is  now  about  a  htUe  job  for  the  seoond-Ueu- 
tenant.' 

'  A  job  for  the  second  lieutenant,  sir  1  How  often 
have  1  told  you,  Mr  Cheeks,  that  the  carpenters  axe 
not  to  be  employed,  except  on  ship's  duty,  without  my 
special  permission.'* 

'  His  standing  bed-place  is  broke,  sir;  he  is  only 
getting  out  a  chock  or  two.' 

*  Mr  Cheeks,  you  have  disobeyed  my  most  positive 
orders.  By  the  by,  sir,  I  understand  you  were  not 
sober  last  night  f 

*  Please  your  honour,'  replied  the  carpenter,  *I 
wasn't  drunk— I  was  only  a  little  fiesh.' 

*Take  you  care,  Mr  Cheeks.  Well,  now,  what  are 
the  rest  of  your  crew  about  t' 

*  Why,  thomson  and  Waten  are  cutting  out  the 
pales  for  the  garden  out  of  the  jibboom ;  Pye  sayed 
the  heel  to  return.' 

*  Very  well ;  but  there  wont  be  enough,  will  there  f 
'  No,  sir ;  it  will  take  a  hand-mast  to  finish  the 

whole.' 

'  Then  we  must  expend  one  when  we  «>  out  again. 
We  can  cany  away  a  top-mast,  and  make  a  new 'one 
out  of  the  hand-mast  at  sea.  In  the  meantime,  if  the 
sawfers  haye  nothing  to  do,  they  may  as  well  cut  the 
palmgs  at  once.  And  now,  let  me  see — oh,  the  pain- 
tern  must  go  on  shore  to  finish  the  attics.' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  but  my  Lady  Capperbar  wishes  the  jea- 
hmeea  to  be  painted  yermilion ;  she  says  it  will  look 
more  rural.' 

'  Mis  Capperbar  ought  to  know  enough  about  ship's 
stores  by  this  time  to  be  aware  that  we  are  only  allowed 
three  colours.  She  may  choose  or  mix  them  as  she 
pleases ;  but  as  for  goins  to  the  expense  of  buying 
paint,  I  can't  afford  it.  What  are  the  rest  of  the  men 
about  r 

'  Repairing  the  second  cutter,  and  making  a  new 
mast  n>r  the  pinnace.' 

'  By  the  by — that  puts  me  in  mind  of  it — haye  you 
expended  any  boat's  masts  t' 

*  Only  the  one  carried  away,  sir.' 

*  Then  you  must  expend  two  more.  Mrs  C  has 
just  sent  me  off  a  list  of  a  few  things  that  she  wishes 
made  while  we  are  at  anchor,  and  f  see  two  poles  for 
clothes-lines.  Saw  off  the  sheaye-holes,  and  put  two 
pegs  through  at  right  angles — you  know  how  I  mean  I' 

'Yes,  sir.  What  am  I  to  do,  sir,  about  the  cucum- 
ber frame  1  My  Lady  Capperbar  says  that  she  must 
haye  it,  and  I  hayen't  glass  enough.  They  grumbled  at 
the  yard  last  time.' 

<MrsC must  wait  a  little.    What  are  the 

armourers  about  I' 

'  They  hare  been  so  busy  with  your  woik,  sir,  that  the 
arms  are  in  a  yeiy  bad  condition.  The  first-lieutenant 
said  yesterday  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  ship.' 

<  Who  dares  say  thai!' 

'  The  first-lieutenant,  sir.' 

'  Well,  then,  let  them  rub  up  the  arms,  and  let  me 
know  when  they  are  done,  and  we'll  get  the  foige  up.' 

*  The  annourer  has  made  six  xakes  and  siz  hoesi 


and  the  two  little  hoes  for  the  ehUdien ;  but  he  saye 
that  he  can't  make  a  spade.' 

'  Then  I'll  take  his  wanant  away,  by  heayens,  since 
he  does  not  know  his  duty.  That  will  do,  Mr  Cheeks. 
I  shall  oyerlook  your  being  in  liquor  this  time ;  but 
take  care.    Send  the  boatswain  to  me.' 

A  few  other  authors  haye,  like  Captain  Marrjrat, 
presented  us  with  good  pictures  or  maritime  life 
and  adyentures.  The  Naval  Sketch- Book,  1828; 
SaUoTM  ami  Saintt,  1829 ;  Tatet  of  a  Tar,  1830 ;  Lcmd 
Sharks  and  Sea  GuUa,  1838 ;  and  other  works,  by 
Captain  Glasscock,  RN.,  are  all  genuine  tales  of 
the  sea,  and  display  a  hearty  comic  humour  and 
rich  phraseology,  with  as  ccraial  a  contempt  for 
regularity  of  plot  I  JRatdin  the  Be^er,  and  Outtoard 
Bounds  or  a  merchants  Adventures,  by  Ma  Howard, 
are  better  managed  as  to  fable  (particularly  '  Out- 
ward Bound,'  which  is  a  well-constructed  taleX  but 
haye  not  the  same  breadth  of  humour  as  Captain 
Glasscock's  noyels.  The  Life  of  a  Sailor,  and  Ben 
Brace,  by  Captain  Chamieb,  are  excellent  works 
of  the  same  class,  replete  with  nature,  obseryation, 
and  humour.  Tom  UringU^s  Log,  by  Michael  Scott, 
and  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge  (both  originally  pub- 
lished in  Blackwood's  Magazine),  are  also  yeritable 
productions  of  the  sea— a  little  coarse,  but  spirited, 
and  showing  us  *  things  as  they  are.'  Mr  Scott,  who 
was  a  natiye  of  Glasgow,  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life  in  a  mercantile  sttuatfon  at  Kingston  in 
Jamaica.  He  died  in  his  natife  city,  in  1635,  aged 
about  forty-six. 

MBSOOUB. 

Tliis  lady  is  a  deyer  and  prdiflc  writer  of  tales 
and  fashionable  noyels.  Her  first  work  (published 
anonymously)  was,  we  belieye,  a  small  volume  oon- 
taining  two  talea,  TU  Lettre  de  Cachet,  and  The 
Beign  of  Terror^  1627.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  - 
times  €i  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  other  to  the  French 
Reyolutaon.  They  are  both  interesting  gracefiil 
tales — superior,  we  think,  to  some  of  the  mote 
elaborate  and  eztensiye  fictions  of  the  authoresa» 
In  1830  appeared  Women  as  theg  Are,  or  the  Man" 
ners  of  the  Day,  three  yolumes — an  easy  sparkling 
narratiye,  with  correct  pictures  of  modem  society — 
much  lady-like  writing  on  dress  and  fiuhioo,  and 
some  rather  misplaced  derision  or  contempt  for 
'excellent  wives'  and  'good  sort  of  men.'  This 
novel  soon  went  through  a  second  edition,  and  M[ri 
Gore  eontanued  the  same  style  of  fkshionable  por- 
traiture. In  1831  she  issued  Mothers  and  Jkuu^iters, 
a  Tale  of  the  Year  1890.  Here  the  manners  of  gay 
life — balls,  dinners,  and  fdtes — ^with  clever  sketches 
of  character,  and  amusing  dialogues,  make  up  the 
customary  three  volumes.  The  same  year  we  find 
Mrs  Gore  compiling  a  series  of  narratives  for  youth, 
entitled  The  Historical  TVopeUer,  In  1832  she  came 
forward  with  The  Fair  of  Mag  Fair,  a  series  of 
fashionable  tales,  that  were  not  so  well  received. 
The  critics  hinted  that  Mrs  Gore  had  exhausted  her 
stock  of  observation,  and  we  beiieve  she  went  to 
reside  in  France,  where  she  continued  some  years. 
Her  next  tale  was  entitled  Jfrs  Armgtage.  In  1838 
she  published  The  Book  of  Roees^  or  Boss-Fancier's 
Maamal,  adelightftil  little  work  on  the  history  of  the 
rose,  its  propagation  and  culture.  France  is  cele- 
brated for  its  rich  varieties  of  the  queen  of  flowers, 
and  Mrs  Gore  availed  herself  of  the  taste  and  expe- 
rience of  the  French  floriculturists.  A  few  months 
afterwards  came  oat  The  Heir  of  Seboood,  or  I%ree 
Epochs  ef  a  Life,  a  novel  in  which  were  exhibited 
sketches  of  Parisiao  as  well  as  English  society,  and 
an  interesting  though  somewhat  confused  plot.  The 
year  1839  witnessed  three  more  works  of  flcthm 
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from  thii  indefktigfttale  lady,  71k  Cabinet 
the  icene  of  which  is  laid  during  the  regency  of 
Qeoige  IV.,  and  indudet  among  its  diaracten  the 
great  name  of  Sheridan ;  Prefimmi,  or  My  Uncle 
the  Earl,  containing  lonie  good  sketchea  of  drawing- 
room  lodetyt  but  no  plot ;  and  The  CanrHer  of  Uie 
Dojf  of  CkarUa  IL,  and  oiher  Take,  Next  year  wt 
hare  The  Dowa^,  or  the  New  School  for  Scandal; 
and  in  1841  dremUe,  or  a  Seaeon  in  Parie\  Dacre 
of  the  SouAy  or  the  Olden  Time  (a  drama) ;  and  The 
Laoer  and  her  Hveband,  ftc  the  latter  a  free  transla- 
tion of  M.  Bertrsnd's  Gerfaut  In  1848  Mrs  Gk>re 
published  The  Banher'e  Wife,  or  Court  and  City,  in 
which  the  eflbrts  of  a  fkmuy  in  the  middle  rank  to 
outshine  a  nobleman,  and  ute  consequences  result- 
ing finom  this  silly  Tsnity  and  ambition,  are  truly 
a^  powerfully  painted.  The  ralue  of  Mrs  Oore'i 
noTeis  consists  in  their  lirely  caustic  pictures  of 
ftshionable  and  high  sodety.  '  The  more  respect- 
able of  her  personages  are  aflbcters  of  an  ezcessiTe 
prudery  ooooeming  the  decencies  of  life— nay,  occa- 
sicmally  of  an  exalted  and  mystical  religious  feeling. 
The  business  of  their  existence  is  to  ayoid  the 
slightest  breach  of  conrentional  decorum.  What- 
erer,  therefore,  they  do.  is  a  fair  and  absolute 
measure  of  the  prerailing  opinions  of  the  dass,  and 
may  be  regiudea  as  not  derogatory  to  their  position 
in  the  eyes  of  their  equals.  But  the  low  sTerage 
standard  of  morality  thus  depicted,  with  its  con- 
Tentional  distinctions,  cannot  be  invented.  It  forms 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  parties  live ;  and  were 
it  a  compound,  febricated  at  the  author^i  pleasure, 
the  beings  wlio  breathe  it  could  not  but  be  univer- 
sally  acknowledged  as  fantastical  and  as  mere 
monstrosities;  they  would  indeed  be  incapable  of 
acting  in  harmony  and  consistence  with  the  known 
laws  and  usages  of  ciTil  life.  Such  as  a  series  of 
paiUamentary  reports,  county  meetings,  rsce-horse 
transactions,  &c.  they  will  be  found,  with  a  reason- 
able allowance  of  artistic  colouring,  to  reflect  accu- 
rately enough  the  notions  current  among  the  upper 
classes  respecting  religion,  politics,  domestic  morals, 
the  sodal  afibctions,  and  that  coarse  aggregate  of 
dealing  with  our  neighbonrs  which  is  embraced  by 
the  term  common  honesty.**  Besides  the  works  we 
have  mentioned,  Mrs  Gore  has  published  Hu  De- 
eennvy^.  The  Peereee,  The  Woman  of  the  World,  The 
Woman  of  Bueinefs,  The  Ambaeeadat'e  Wife,  and 
other  noTds.  She  contributes  tales  to  the  periodi- 
cds,  and  is  perhaps  unparullded  for  fertility.  Her 
works  are  all  of  the  same  dass — all  pictures  of  ex- 
isting life  and  manners ;  but  the  want  of  genuine 
feeling,  of  passion,  and  simplicity,  in  her  liTiog 
modeb,  and  the  endless  friyolities  of  their  occu- 
pations and  porsaits,  make  us  sometimes  take  leave 
of  Mrs  Grore  s  fashionable  triflers  in  the  temper  with 
which  Goldsmith  parted  from  Beau  Tibbs — ^'The 
company  of  fools  may  at  first  make  us  smile,  but  at 
last  never  fails  of  rendering  us  melanchdy.' 

[(^uxracter  <^a  Prtident  Worldly  Lady,} 

^From  *  WoBMn  ss  tbay  Are.*] 

Lady  Lilfidd  was  a  thoroughly  worldly  woman — a 
worthy  sdon  of  the  Mordaunt  stock,  wie  had  pro- 
fessedly accepted  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  because  a 
connexion  with  him  was  the  best  that  happened  to 
prsseni  itself  in  the  first  year  of  her  dUmt — ^the  '  best 
match'  to  be  had  at  a  season's  warning  1  She  knew  that 
she  had  been  brought  out  with  the  view  to  dancing 
at  a  certain  number  of  balls,  refusing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  good  offers,  and  accepting  a  letter  one,  some- 
where between  the  months  of  January  and  June; 
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and  she  regarded  it  as  a  propitious  dispenaation  of 
Providenee  to  her  parents  and  to  herself,  that  Hhm 
comparative  proved  a  superlative~«veB  a  high  siisriir 
of  the  county,  a  baronet  of  respectable  date,  with  ten 
thousand  a-yeart  She  felt  that  her  duty  towards 
herself  necessitated  an  immediate  acceptance  of  tiw 
dullest  'good  sort  of  man'  extant  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms ;  and  the  whole  routine  of  her  after- 
life was  regulated  by  the  same  rigid  oode  of  moml 
selfishness.  She  was  penetrated  with  a  most  axarl 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  position  in  the  wotld ; 
but  she  was  equally  precise  in  her  appreciatioB  of 
all  that,  in  her  turn,  she  owed  to  sodety  ;  nor,  fnat 
her  youth  upwards — 
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had  she  been  detected  in  the  slightest  infraction  of 
these  minor  social  duties.  She  knew  with  the  utmost 
accuracy  of  domestic  arithmetic — ^to  the  fraction  of  a 
course  or  an  eatrh — the  number  of  dinners  which 
Beech  Park  was  indebted  to  its  neighbourhood — ^the 
complement  of  laundry-maids  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  county  dignity — the  aggregate  of 
pines  by  which  it  must  retain  its  horticultunU  pre- 
cedence. She  had  never  retarded  bv  a  day  or  an 
hour  the  arrival  of  the  family-coach  in  Grosvenor 
Square  at  the  exact  moment  creditable  to  Sir  Robert's 
senatorial  punctuality ;  nor  procrastinated  by  half  a 
second  the  simultaneous  bobs  of  her  oetentatious 
Sunday  school,  as  she  sailed  majestically  along  the 
aisle  towards  her  tall,  stately,  phariiiical,  squire- 
archical  pew.  True  to  the  execution  of  her  tasks— 
and  her  whole  life  was  but  one  laborious  task — true 
and  exact  as  the  great  bell  of  the  Beech  Park  turret- 
clock,  she  was  enchanted  with  the  monotonous  music 
of  her  own  cold  iron  tongue ;  proclaiming  herself  the 
best  of  wives  and  mothers,  because  Sir  Robert's  rent- 
roll  could  afford  to  command  the  services  of  a  fiist- 
rate  steward,  and  butler,  and  housekeeper,  and  tlius 
insurs  a  well-ordered  household ;  and  because  her 
seven  substantial  children  were  duly  drilled  through 
a  daily  portion  of  rice-pudding  and  spelling-book,  and 
an  annual  distribution  of  mumps  and  measles  I  All 
went  well  at  Beech  Park ;  for  L^dy  Ulfield  was  '  the 
excellent  wife'  of  *  a  good  sort  of  man  !' 

So  bright  an  example  of  domestic  merit — and  what 
countiy  neighbouriiood  cannot  boast  of  its  duplicate  f 
— was  natumlly  superior  to  seeking  its  pleasures  in 
the  vapid  and  varying  novelties  of  modem  fashion. 
The  habits  of  Beech  Park  still  affected  the  dignified 
and  primeval  purity  of  the  departed  century.  Lady 
Lilfield  remained  true  to  her  annual  eight  rural 
months  of  the  county  of  Durham ;  against  whose 
claims  Kemp  town  pleaded,  and  Sua  and  Badea 
bubbled  in  vain.  Durinff  her  pastorsJ  seclusion,  by 
a  careful  distribution  of  her  stores  of  gossiping,  she 
contrived  to  prose,  in  undetected  tautology,  to  sno- 
cesstve  detachments  of  an  extensive  neighbourhood, 
concerning  her  London  importance — her  court  dress 
— ^her  dinner  parties— and  her  refusal  to  viidt  the 

Duchess  of  ;   while,  during  the  reign  of  her 

London  importance,  she  made  it  oquallv  her  duty  to 
bore  her  select  visitins  list  with  the  history  of  the 
new  Beech  Park  school-house — of  the  Beech  Park 
double  dahlias — and  of  the  Beech  Park  privilege  of 
uniting,  in  an  aristocratic  diimer  party,  the  abh<«reot 
heads  of  the  rival  political  factious---ihe  Biamehi  e 
Neri — the  houses  ot  Montague  and  Capulet  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham.  By  such  minute  sections 
of  the  wide  chapter  of  colloquial  boredom.  Lady 
Lilfield  acquired  the  character  of  being  a  veiy  charm- 
ing woman  throughout  her  respectable  clan  of  dinner- 
giving  baronets  and  their  wives ;  but  the  reputation 
of  a  very  miracle  of  prosiness  among  those 
Men  of  the  worid,  who  know  the  wortd  like 


She  was  but  a  weed  in  the  nobler  field  of  sodety. 
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Among  the  other  female  novelists  majr  be  men- 
tioned llusa  Lamdon  (Mrs  Mftdean),  authoress  of 
Francttea  CarrarOy  and  Etkd  CAurcAiff— the  latter 
a  powerful  and  Taxied  English  story;  Mise  Ellbn 
PlCESRiMo,  whose  novels — Who  thaUlm  Heir^  The 
Secret  Foe,  and  Sir  Michael  Paukt,  1841-43-^Tinoe 
great  spirit  and  ItveUness  in  sketching  seenes  and 
chancters. 

In  humorous  delineation  of  town  and  country 
manners  and  follies,  the  sketches  entitled  Litue 
PedHmgUm  and  the  PedUngiomane,  by  Mb  John 
PooLB,  two  Tolumes,  1839,  are  a  fhnd  of  lively 
satin  and  amusement  The  Ingoideby  Legeiide,  cr 
Mirth  and  Marvde^  by  Mr  Thohas  Imoolosbt, 
1640 ;  and  My  Cousin  Nieholae,  by  the  same  author, 
1841,  are  marked  by  a  similar  comic  breadth  of 
humour.  Mr  Douglas  Jerrold,  author  of  Men 
of  Character,  three  volumes,  1838,  has  written  several 
amusing  papers  in  the  same  style  as  the  above,  but 
has  been  more  successfld  in  writing  light  pieces  for 
tiie  stage.  Mr  Jerrold  now  edits  a  periooical — the 
Dlnminated  Magazine  Mr*W.  M.  Thackeray  has 
published  (under  the  Cockney  name  of  *  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh*)  various  graphic  and  entertaining 
wot}»— The  Paris  Sketch-Book,  1840;  Comic  Talee  and 
Sketches,  1841 ;  and  The  Irish  Sketch-Book,  1842.  The 
latter  is  the  most  valuable ;  for  Titmarsh  is  a  quick 
observer,  and  original  in  style  and  descriptioou 

Mm  HAEBIBT  If  AETOnBAV. 

Mi88  Harbut  Martinbau,  an  extensive  mlaoel* 
laneous  writer,  published  in  1832  and  1833  a  series 
of  HUutraHons  of  Political  Economy,  in  the  shapa  of 
tales  or  novels.  One  story  represents  the  advantages 
of  the  division  and  economy  of  labour,  another  the 
utility  of  capital  and  machinery,  and  otiiers  relate  to 
rent,  population,  &c.  These  tales  contain  many 
clever  and  striking  descriptions,  and  evince  muoi 
knowledge  of  human  character.  In  1837  Miss 
Martineaii  published  the  results  of  a  visit  to  Ame- 
rica, and  a  careful  inspection  of  its  institutloDs 
and  national  manners,  under  the  title  of  Society  m 
America.  This  she  aubsequently  followed  up  by 
a  Bdnro^peet  of  Wesier*  TrmmL  Her  flrst  r^fukr 
novd  appeared  in  1889,  and  was  entitled  DeerSrook. 
Though  improbable  in  many  of  its  inddents,  this 
work  abounds  in  eloquent  and  striking  passages. 
The  demoeratic  opinions  of  the  authoress  (for  in  all 
but  her  anti-Malthusian  doctrines  Miss  Martineau  is 
a  sort  of  female  Godwin)  are  strikingly  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  characters  are  well  drawn.  'Deer- 
brook'  is  a  story  of  English  domestic  life.  The  next 
effort  of  Miss  Martineau  was  in  the  historical  ro- 
mance. The  Hour  and  the  Man,  1840,  is  a  novel  or 
romance  founded  on  the  history  of  the  brave  Tous- 
salnt  L'Ouverture,  and  with  this  man  as  hero.  Miss 
Blartineau  exhibits  as  the  hour  of  action  the  period 
when  the  slaves  of  St  Domingo  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  slavery.  There  is  much  passionate  as  well  as 
gracefhl  writing  in  this  tale ;  its  greatest  defect  is, 
that  there  is  too  much  disquisition,  and  too  little 
connected  or  regular  fable.  Among  the  other  works 
of  Mbs  Martineau  are  several  for  children,  as  The 
Peasant  and  the  Prince,  The  8etders  at  Home,  How  to 
Observe,  8cc  Her  Litest  work.  Life  in  the  Sick-Room, 
or  Essays  by  an  Invalid,  1844,  contains  many  in- 
teresting and  pleasing  sketches,  full  of  acute  and 
delicate  thought  and  degaat  description. 

The  following  notice  of  our  authoress  appears  in  a 
recent  publication,  '  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age  :'^ 
*  Harriet  Martineau  was  bom  in  the  year  1802,  one 
of  the  youngest  among  a  family  of  eight  children. 
Her  lather  was  a  proprietor  of  one  of  the  manu£u> 
tories  in  Norwich,  in  which  plaoe  hia  fiuni|jr,  origi- 


naUy  of  French  origin*  had  resided  ainoe  the  revoca* 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  She  has  herself  ascribed 
her  taste  for  literary  pursuits  to  the  extreme  delicai^ 
of  her  health  in  childhood ;  to  the  infirmity  (deaf« 
ness)  with  which  she  has  been  afflicted  ever  sinoop 
which,  without  being  so  complete  as  to  deprive  her 
absolutely  of  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  yet  ob* 
liged  her  to  seek  occupations  and  pleasures  within 
herself;  and  to  the  affection  which  subsisted  between 
her  and  the  brother  nearest  her  own  age,  the  Bev. 
James  Martineau,  whose  fine  mind  and  talents  are 
well  known.  The  occupation  of  writing,  first  begun 
to  gratify  her  own  taste  and  inclination,  became 
afterwards  to  her  a  source  of  honourable  indepen- 
dence, when,  by  one  of  the  disasters  so  common  in 
trade,  her  family  became  involved  in  misfortunes. 
She  was  then  enabled  to  reverse  the  common  lot  of 
unmarried  daughters  in  such  circum8tanoes»  and 
cease  to  be  in  any  respect  a  burden.  She  realised 
an  income  sufficient  for  her  simple  habits,  but  still 
so  smaD  as  to  enhance  the  integfrity  of  the  sacrifice 
which  she  made  to  principle  in  reAuing  the  pension 
offered  to  her  by  government  in  184a  Her  motive 
for  reflising  it  was  that  she  considered  herself  in  the 
light  of  a  political  writer,  and  that  the  ofl^  did  not 
proceed  from  the  people,  but  from  the  goveimmeiit» 
which  did  not  represent  the  people.' 

l^^  ef  Loive  amd  Happhea  an  the  Mmd.] 

[From  *  Deerteook.*] 

There  needs  no  other  proof  that  happiness  is  the 
most  wholesome  moral  atmosphere,  and  that  in  whidi 
the  immortality  of  man  is  destined  ultimately  to 
thrive,  than  the  elevation  of  soul,  the  relieious  aspira- 
tion, which  attends  the  first  assuranoe,  the  first  sober 
certainty  of  true  love.  There  b  much  of  this  re- 
ligious a«>iration  amidst  all  warmth  of  virtuous  afi!eo- 
tions.  There  is  a  vivid  love  of  Qod  in  the  child  that 
lays  its  cheek  against  the  cheek  of  its  mother,  and 
clasps  its  arms  about  her  neck.  Ood  is  thanked  (per- 
haps unconsciously)  for  the  brightness  of  his  earth,  on 
summer  evenings,  when  a  brother  and  sister,  who  have 
long  been  parted,  pour  out  their  heart-stores  to  each 
other,  and  feel  their  course  of  thought  brightening  as 
it  runs.  When  the  aged  parent  hean  of  the  honours 
his  children  have  won,  or  looks  round  upon  their  in- 
nocent faces  as  the.  glorv  of  his  decline,  his  mind 
reverts  to  Him  who  in  them  prescribed  the  purpose 
of  his  life,  and  bestowed  its  grace.  But  religious  as 
is  the  mood  of  eveiy  good  afiSction,  none  is  so  dcTO- 
tional  as  that  of  love,  especially  so  called.  The  soul 
is  then  the  veiv  temple  of  adoration,  of  faith,  of  holy 
purity,  of  heroism,  of  diarity.  At  such  a  moment  the 
human  creature  shoots  up  into  the  an^^el;  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  too  defiled  for  its  chanty — nothing 
in  hell  too  appalling  for  its  heroism — nothing  in 
heaven  too  glorious  for  its  sympathy.  Strengthened, 
sustained,  virified  by  that  most  mysterious  power, 
union  with  another  spirit,  it  feels  itself  set  well  forth 
on  the  way  of  rictorv  over  evil,  sent  out  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  There  is  no  other  such  crisis  in 
human  life.  The  philosopher  may  experience  uncon- 
trollable agitation  in  verir)ring  his  principle  of  balanc- 
ing svstems  of  worlds,  feeling,  perhaps,  as  if  he 
actually  saw  the  creative  hand  in  the  act  of  sending 
tiie  planets  forth  on  their  everlasting  way ;  but  this 
philosopher,  solitary  seraph  as  he  may  be  regarded 
amidst  a  myriad  of  men,  xnows  at  such  a  moment  no 
emotions  so  divine  as  tiiose  of  the  spirit  becoming 
conscious  that  it  is  beloved — be  it  the  peasant  ^rl  in 
the  meadow,  or  the  dwighter  of  the  sage  reposing  in 
her  father's  confidence,  or  the  artisan  bwide  his  loom, 
or  the  man  of  letters  musing  by  his  fireside.  The 
wairior  about  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  for  the 
liberties  of  a  nadon»  however  impcessed  with  the 
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•oleiDuity  of  the  hour,  is  not  in  a  stato  of  such  lofty 
resolution  m  those  who,  bj  joining  hearts,  are  laying 
their  joint  hands  on  the  whole  wide  nsalm  of  futurity 
for  their  own.  The  statesman  who,  in  the  moment  of 
•uooess,  feels  that  an  entire  class  of  social  sins  and 
woes  is  annihilated  by  his  hand,  is  not  conscious  of 
■0  holy  and  so  intimate  a  thankfulness  as  they  who 
are  aware  that  their  redemption  is  come  in  the  pre- 
tence of  a  new  and  sovereign  afiection.  And  these 
an  many — they  are  in  all  comeiB  of  every  land.  The 
•tatesman  is  the  leader  of  a  nation,  the  warrior  as  the 
grace  of  an  age,  the  philosopher  is  the  birth  of  a 
thousand  years;  but  the  lover,  where  is  he  not! 
Wherever  parents  look  round  upon  their  children, 
there  he  has  been — wherever  children  are  at  play 
together,  there  he  will  soon  be—wherever  there  are 
xoofs  under  which  men  dwell,  wherever  there  is  an 
atmosphere  vibrating  with  human  voices,  there  is  the 
lover,  and  there  is  his  loftv  worship  going  on,  un- 
ipeakable,  but  revealed  in  the  brightness  of  the  eye, 
the  majesty  of  the  presence,  and  tha  high  temper  of 
the  disooune. 


TROUAB  MnXBH. 

Thoxas  MnxER  is  one  of  the  humble,  happy, 
induetriotts  lelf-taught  eons  of  genius.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  basketmaker,  and 
while  thus  obscurely  labouring  *  to  consort  wiUi  the 
muse  and  support  a  family,'  he  attracted  attention, 
lint  by  bis  poetical  effusions,  and  subsequently  by  a 
aeries  of  prose  narratives  and  fictions  remarkable 
for  the  f^hness  of  their  descriptions  of  rural  life 
and  English  scenery.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr 
Rogers,  our  author  was  placed  in  the  more  congenial 
■itnation  of  a  bookseller,  and  has  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  publishing  and  selling  his  own  works.  Mr 
lfiller*8  first  prose  composition  was,  we  belieye,  A 
Day  m  Ae  Woodt,  which  was  followed  (1839)  by 
Bml  Sketeka,  both  being  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Bloomfield's  poetry — simple,  picturesque,  and  cheer- 
Ad  In  tone  and  spirit  His  first  novel  was  Rcygton 
Oower^  1838,  which  experienced  such  a  reception 
as  to  induce  the  author  to  continue  noyel-writing. 
Hit  second  attempt  was  hazardous,  from  the  asso- 
ciations it  awakened,  and  the  difficulty  of  painting 
historical  characten  of  a  distant  age ;  it  was  entitled 
Fair  Rotctmond,  or  the  Dayg  of  King  Henry  II, 
There  was  an  erident  ImproTement  in  the  author's 
ityle,  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  was  onsatisfactofy 
and  tedious.  In  1840  he  plunged  again  into  a  remote 
era  of  English  history,  requiring  minute  knowledge 
and  practised  skill  to  delineate  with  effect :  his  Lady 
jane  Gtey^  a  Uitloneal  Romance,  is  defectire  in 
plot,  bat  contains  some  interesting  scenes  and  cha- 
racters. *  There  is,'  says  one  of  Miller's  critics,  *  a 
pictoresqueness  in  the  arrangement  and  coburing 
of  hif  soenef— an  occasional  gUmpse,  now  of  pathos, 
now  of  humour,  quaint  and  popular,  but  neyer  tuI- 
gar — an  ease  in  the  use  and  combination  of  such  few 
hiitori»d  materials  as  suffice  for  his  purpoae,  which 
put  to  shame  the  efforts  of  many  who  have  been 
crammed  in  schools  and  lectured  in  colleges— and  af- 
ford another  eWdenoe  that  creative  power  is  like  the 
air  and  the  sunshine — visiting  alike  the  cottage  and 
ttke  manaion,  the  basketmaker's  shop  and  the  literary 
gentleman's  aaactem.'  Miller's  next  appearance,  in 
1841,  OTinoed  still  more  decided  improveoient : 
Oideon  Gikt,  the  Roper,  is  a  tale  of  EngUsh  life, 
generally  of  humble  characters,  but  rendered  inte- 
resting by  trutbiVd  and  yigorous  delineation.  In 
1842  Mr  Miller  came  forward  with  another  novel — 
Godfrey  Mahmn,  or  the  Life  i^an  Author,  detailing 
Che  adventures  and  vicissitudes  of  a  country  youth 
who  repain  to  London  in  quest  of  Uteraiy  fiune  and 


fortune.  Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  work  su« 
exaggereted,  yet  the  lives  of  Gerald  Griffin,  Dr 
Maginn,  and  other  literary  adventurers,  contained 
almost  as  strange  and  sad  varieties,  and  the  anthor^a 
own  experience  doubtless  prompted  some  of  hia  de- 
ItneatSeoa  About  tlie  same  time  Mr  Milker  pab- 
lished  a  volume  of  poems — a  collection  of  piecea 
contributed  to  different  periodicala,  and,  like  hia 
prose  works,  simple  and  natural  in  feeling  and  de- 
scription. One  of  these  really  beautiful  effuaiona  we 
subjoin : — 

The  Happy  VaUey, 

It  was  a  valley  filled  with  sweetest  sounds^ 

A  languid  music  haunted  everywhere. 
Like  those  with  which  a  summer  ere  abounds. 

From  rustling  corn  and  song-birds  calling  clear, 
Down  slopins-uplands,  which  some  wood  eommnday 

With  tinkling  rills  just  heard,  but  not  too  near; 
Or  lowing  cattle  on  the  distant  plain, 
And  swing  of  far-off  bells^now  caught,  then  lost  again. 

It  seemed  like  Eden's  angel-peopled  vale. 
So  bright  the  sky,  so  soft  the  streams  did  flow ; 

Such  tones  came  riding  on  the  musk-winged  gale^ 
The  veiy  air  seemed  sleepily  to  blow. 

And  choicest  flowers  enameled  every  dale. 
Flushed  with  the  richest  sunlight's  rosy  glow ; 

It  was  a  valley  drowsv  with  delixht. 

Such  fragrance  floated  round,  suoi  bieauty  dimmed  tha 
sight 

The  golden-belted  bees  hummed  in  the  air. 
The  tall  silk  grasses  bent  and  waved  along ; 

The  trees  slept  in  the  steeping  sunbeam's  glare, 
The  dreamy  river  chimed  its  under-song. 

And  took  its  own  free  course  without  a  care: 
Amid  the  boughs  did  lute-tongued  soncsters  timog^ 

Until  the  valley  throbbed  beneath  their  lavs. 

And  echo  echo  chased  through  many  a  leafy  maasu 

And  shapes  were  there,  like  spirits  of  the  flowers, 
Sent  down  to  see  the  summer-beauties  dresa. 

And  feed  their  fragrant  mouths  frith  silver  shoi 
Their  eyes  peeped  out  from  many  a  green 

And  their  fair  forms  made  light  the  thick-set  bowen ; 
The  veiy  flowen  seemed  eager  to  caress 

Such  living  sisters,  and  the  boujglia,  lons^leaved. 

Clustered  to  catch  the  sighs  their  pearl-flushed  bosoiiii 
heaved. 

One  through  her  long  loose  hair  was  backward  peeping, 
Or  throwing,  with  raised  arm,  the  locks  aside; 

Another  high  a  pile  of  flowers  was  heaping. 
Or  looking  love  askance,  and  when  descried. 

Her  coy  elance  on  the  bedded-greensward  keeping ; 
She  pulled  the  flowers  to  pieces  as  she  sighed, 

llien  blushed  like  timid  daybreak  when  the  dawB 

Looks  crimson  on  the  night,  and  then  again's  witb- 
dnwn. 

One,  with  her  warm  and  milk-white  arms  ont^read. 

On  tip-toe  tripped  along  a  sunlit  glade ; 
Half  turned  the  matchless  sculpture  of  her  head. 

And  half  shook  down  her  silken  circling  brud ; 
Her  back-blown  scarf  an  arched  rainbow  made ; 

She  seemed  to  float  on  air,  so  light  she  sped ; 
Skimming  the  wavy  flowers,  as  she  passed  by. 
With  fair  and  printless  feet,  like  clouds  along  the  sky- 
One  sat  alone  within  a  shady  nook. 

With  wild-wood  songs  the  lacy  houn  beguiling; 
Or  looking  at  her  shadow  in  the  brook, 

Tiring  to  fiN»wn,  then  at  the  efibrt  smiling. 
Her  UMighinff  eyes  mocked  eveiy  serious  look ; 

'Twas  as  if  Love  stood  at  himself  reviling : 
She  threw  in  flowers,  and  watched  them  float  away. 
Then  at  her  beauty  looked,  then  aang  a  sweeter  lay. 
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Othen  on  beds  of  roues  lay  leclined, 

The  rag»l  floiran  athwart  their  full  lips  thrown. 
And  in  one  flvgranoe  both  their  sweets  oombined, 

As  if  they  on  the  self-same  stem  had  grown, 
So  close  were  rose  and  lip  together  twined — 

A  doable  flower  that  from  one  bud  had  blown, 
Till  none  oonld  tell,  so  closely  were  they  blended, 
MThers  swelled  the  eurring  lip,  or  iHiere  the  nse-bloom 
ended. 

One,  half  asleep,  crashing  the  twined  flowers, 

Upon  a  TeWet  slope  lice  Dian  lay  ; 
Still  as  a  lark  that  mid  the  daisies  cowers : 

Her  looped-up  tauic  tossed  in  disarray. 
Showed  roonded  limbs,  too  &ir  for  earthly  bowers ; 

They  looked  like  roses  on  a  cloudy  day ; 
The  warm  white  dulled  amid  the  colder  green ; 
The  flowers  too  roogh  a  ooach  that  lorely  shape  to 


Some  lay  like  Thetis*  nymphs  along  the  shore. 
With  ocean-pearl  combing  their  golden  locks. 

And  singinc  to  the  wares  for  erermore ; 
Sinking  like  flowers  at  ere  beside  the  rocks. 

If  but  a  sound  abore  the  muffled  roar 
Of  the  low  wares  was  heard.    In  little  flocks 

Others  went  trooping  through  the  wooded  alleys. 

Their  kirtles  glancing  white,  like  streams  in  sunny 
valleys. 

They  were  such  forms  as,  imaged  in  the  night. 
Sail  in  oar  dreams  across  the  hearen's  steep  blue ; 

When  the  closed  lid  sees  risions  streaming  bright, 
Too  bsaatiful  to  meet  the  naked  riew ; 

Like  faces  formed  in  clouds  of  silrer  light. 
Women  they  were  1  such  as  the  angels  knew  ■■ 

Such  as  the  mammoth  looked  on,  ere  he  fled. 

Soured  by  the  loren^  wings,  that  streamed  in  sunset 
red. 

m  J.  Xi.  FBACOCX. 

This  gentleman  has  written  some  llrely,  nataml, 
and  homoroos  novels — HmtUamg  Hatt^  1816;  Night- 
man Ahbeyt  1818 ;  Maid  Marian^  1822 ;  and  Crotchet 
Cawde,  1831.  These  were  republished  in  1837  in  one 
Tolameof  Bentley's  Standard  Library,  and  no  single 
Tolume  of  Action  of  modem  production  contains 
more  witty  or  sarcastic  dialogue,  or  more  admirable 
■ketches  of  eooentric  and  ludicrous  characters.  His 
dramatii  pertona  are  finely  arranged  and  diversified, 
and  are  full  of  life,  argament,  and  observation.  From 
the  \  higher  mood'  of  the  author  we  extract  one  short 
sketch — a  graphic  account,  in  the  tale  of  *Maid 
Marian,'  of  freebooter  life  in  the  forest 

*  I  am  in  fine  company,'  said  the  baron. 

'  In  the  veiy  best  of  company,'  said  the  friar ;  '  in 
the  high  coart  of  Nature,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
nobility.  Is  it  not  sol  This  goodly  grove  is  our 
palace ;  the  oak  and  the  beech  are  its  colonnade  and 
Its  canopy ;  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are 
its  everlasting  lamps ;  the  grass,  and  the  daisv,  and 
the  primrose,  and  the  violet,  are  its  many-coloured 
floor  of  green,  white,  yellow,  and  blue ;  the  Mayflower, 
and  the  woodbine,  and  the  eglantine,  and  the  ivy,  are 
its  decorations,  its  curtains,  and  its  tapestry ;  the  lark, 
and  the  thrash,  and  the  linnet,  and  the  nightingale, 
are  its  unhired  minstrels  and  musicians.  I&bin 
Hood  is  king  of  the  forest  both  by  dignity  of  birth  and 
by  virtue  of  his  standing  army,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
free  choice  of  his  people,  which  he  hsu^  indeed ;  but  I 
pass  it  by  as  an  illegitimate  basis  of  power.  He  holds 
Lis  dominion  over  the  forest,  and  its  homed  multitude 
of  citisen-deer,  and  its  swinish  multitade  or  peasantry 
of  wild  boars,  by  right  of  conquest  and  force  of  arms. 
He  levies  contributions  among  them  by  the  free  con- 
sent of  his  archers,  their  virtual  representatives.    If 


they  should  find  a  voice  to  complain  that  we  are 
**  tymnts  and  asarpeis,  to  kill  and  cook  them  up  in 
their  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place,"  we  should 
most  convincingly  admonish  them,  with  point  of 
arrow,  that  they  liave  nothing  to  do  with  our  laws  but 
to  obey  them.  Is  it  not  written  that  the  fat  ribs  of 
the  herd  shall  be  fed  upon  by  the  mighty  in  the  land  1 
And  have  not  they,  withal,  my  blessing  t — my  ortho- 
dox, canonical,  and  archiepiscopal  blessing!  Do  I  not 
give  thanks  for  them  when  they  are  well  roasted  and 
smoking  under  my  nose  t  What  title  had  William 
of  Normandy  to  England  that  Robin  of  Locksley  has 
not  to  menr  Sherwood!  William  fought  for  his 
claim.  So  does  Robin.  With  whom  both!  With 
any  that  would  or  will  dispute  it.  William  raised 
oontributioDs.  So  does  Robm.  From  whom  both! 
From  all  that  they  could  or  can  make  pay  them. 
Why  did  any  papr  them  to  William !  Why  do  any 
pay  them  to  Robin !  For  the  same  reason  to  both.— 
because  they  could  not  or  cannot  help  it.  They  difier, 
indeed,  in  tois,  that  William  took  from  the  poor  and 
gave  to  the  rich,  and  Robin  takes  from  the  rich  and 
gives  to  the  poor ;  and  therein  is  Robin  illegitimate. 
though  in  all  else  he  is  true  prince.  Scarlet  and 
John,  are  they  not  peen  of  the  forest  I — lords  tempo- 
ral of  Sherwood !  And  am  not  I  lord  spiritual  I  Am 
I  not  archbishop  I  Am  I  not  Pope  1  Do  I  not  oon« 
secrate  their  banner  and  absolve  tneir  sins !  Ars  not 
they  State,  and  am  not  f.  Church !  Are  not  thej 
State  monarchical,  and  am  not  I  Churdi  militant! 
Do  I  not  exoommanicate  our  enemies  from  venison 
and  brawn,  and,  by'r  Ladyt  when  need  calls,  beat 
them  down  under  my  feet!  The  State  levies  tax, 
and  the  Church  levies  tithe.  Even  so  do  we.  Mass! 
— ^we  take  all  at  once.  What  then  t  It  is  tax  br 
redemption,  and  tithe  by  commutation.  Your  Wil- 
liam and  Richard  can  cut  and  come  again,  but  our 
Robin  deals  with  slippery  subjects  that  come  not 
twice  to  his  exchequer.  Wnat  need  we,  then,  to  con- 
stitute a  court,  except  a  fool  and  a  laureate !  For 
the  fool,  his  only  use  is  to  make  false  knaves  meny 
by  art,  and  we  are  true  men,  and  are  meny  by  nature. 
For  the  laureate,  his  only  office  is  to  find  virtues  in 
those  who  have  none,  and  to  drink  sack  for  his  pains. 
We  have  quite  virtue  enough  to  need  him  not,  and 
can  drink  our  sack  for  cursives.' 

BOBACS  81IITB. 

Mr  Horacs  Smith,  one  of  the  aocomplislied  authors 
of  the  Reiected  Addrtaaes^  was  one  of  the  first  imita- 
tors of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  historical  romances. 
His  BrambUtye  Htmae,  a  tale  of  the  civil  wars,  pub- 
lished in  1828,  was  received  with  distinguished  fa- 
vour by  the  public,  though  some  of  its  descriptions 
of  the  plague  in  London  were  copied  too  literaUr 
from  Defoe,  and  there  was  a  want  of  spirit  and  truth 
in  the  embodiment  of  some  of  the  historical  charac- 
ters. The  success  of  this  eflbrt  inspired  the  author 
to  venture  into  various  fields  of  fiction.  He  has  sub- 
sequently written  Tor  HHl;  ZiBah,  a  Tale  of  the  Hoh 
City;  The  Midntmmer  Medley;  Walter  CUytm;  The 
Itmaltmiary  Prophet;  JaneLoma*;  The  Moused  Man; 
Adam  Browm;  The  Merchant,  &a  *The  Moneyed 
Man'  is  the  most  natural  and  able  of  Mr  Smith's 
novels,  and  contains  some  fine  pictures  of  London 
city  life.  The  author  himself  is  fi)rtunately  a 
moneyed  roan.  'Mr  Shelley  said  once,  **I  know 
not  what  Horace  Smith  most  take  me  for  some- 
times: I  am  afraid  he  must  think  me  a  strange 
fellow ;  but  is  it  not  odd,  that  the  only  truly  gene- 
rous person  I  ever  knew,  who  had  money  to  be 
generous  with,  should  be  a  stockbroker!  And  he 
writes  poetry  too,"  continued  Mr  Shelley,  his  voice 
rising  in  a  fervour  of  astonishment — **  he  writes 
poetiy  and  pastoral  dramas^  and  yet  knows  how  to 
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mmke  mon^y,  and  doe*  make  it,  and  u  Mill  geni 
rouL"'*  The  poet  aho  paUid;  exptOMd  hli  n 
gard  for  Mr  South. 

Wit  uid  Mnaa, 
Virtua  ud  human  knowledge,  all  that  might 
Hake  Ihia  dull  worid  a  biuincM  of  delimit, 
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Mr  Gtoaas  P.  R.  Jihei  (a  toutber  of  Scotft 
htiloriol  iniitatore,  aod  perhap*  the  beat  of  the 
1    IT  be  luid  not  written  ao  much- 


he  djctatei  hii  '  uiick-coniiiiB  fancies,'  he  bad 
oentrated  hit  vfaoie  powen  on  a  few  congenial 
aubjecta  or  penodi  of  hiatory,  and  reaorted  to  the 
manual  labour  of  pennuuiibip  aa  a  dng-chaln  oo 
the  machine,  he  might  have  attained  to  the  highest 
hoDonn  of  this  department  of  compocilion.  A>  it 
la.  he  haa  fumiabed  mooy  light,  agreeable,  and 
ptctnreique  books — none  of  queatjonable  tendency 
— and  all  Buperior  to  the  general  run  of  noveU 
of  the  aeaaon.     Hr  Jantea'a  flnt   appearance  aa 

he  pnUiahed  a  Hitlory  of  At  Lift  of  Edmrd  tht 
BtrnkPriaa.  Id  1839  be  atrack  into  that  path  in 
which  he  haa  been  ao  indefatigable,  and  produced 
bla  hjalorical  romance  of  Kichelitii,  a  Ter7  attrac- 
tlve  Action.  In  1S30  he  istned  too  mmancee, 
Dandtf,  or  At  Fidd  of  the  OtHh  of  Gold,  and  De 
L'Orme.  Neit  yew  he  prodoeed  Philip  Xiijiuhu,- 
In  1833  a  Hillary  a/  CharUmagnt,  and  a  tale,  Hrtiry 
MatUrtai:  in  1833  Mary  of  BurymJi/.  or  the 
Rvxjl  of  Ghait;  in  1834  The  LUe  and  Adetatura 
tf  JiA*  Manbm  HaU ;  in  1833  One  ia  a  Tftnuowf, 
__.._  .._  .  .,„._,«..  ...  ■^'-^„y_aTaU; 
and  Tima 
,  „  ,      TaUaftht 

Frtneh  Protatanti,  and  The  Rabbtr;  in  1S39  Henry 
ef  Ouite,  and  A  OtHtleman  of  Iht  Old  School;  in 
1B40  TTu  Kin^i  Highvay,  and  The  if  an  atArma,- 
in  1841  Corte  dt  Lion,  Jacqmria,  ot  Ihe  Lady  and 
Am;  Tie  Anciatl  R^ii«,and  A  Hitlory  i/f  Iht  life 


ef  nchard  Caur  dt  Liok  ;  in  1 1 


I  Moruy  Enuiein 


in  IS43  Foretl  Vagi,  Eva  St  Clair,  Tit  Fabe  Btir, 
■Dd  Amb^a  Stmart.  We  hare  in  thia  tatalogrue 
aome  aerent;  or  eighty  ndumea.  '  There  aeema,' 
aaya  a  lively  writer,  'to  bo  no  limit  to  bia  ingenoitj, 
bil  facnlty  of  getting  up  acewa  and  incideDta,  dika>- 
maa,  artiflcee.  comtrelempt.  battlea,  akiimiabea,  dia- 
guiaei,  eicapea.  triala.  combata.  adTcntuiei.  He 
■ccmnulate*  iiamea,  dreaaea,  implemena  of  war  and 
peace,  oCBcial  retiauea.  and  the  vtude  parapbemalia 
of  cuitoma  and  eoatumea,  with  aatounding  alacrity. 
He  appeari  to  have  exhauated  eveiy  iinaginriile 
aituatjun.  and  to  bare  deacribed  eiery  aiailahle 
article  of  attire  on  record.  What  he  mnat  hava 
poaaed  thraugli — what  triumpba  he  moat  have  cb- 
joyed — what  eiigenciea  be  must  bare  eipeiienced — 
what   loTe  be  moat  baie   auaerHl— what  a  grand 

wardrobe  hia  brain  muatbel    "    ' 

poetical  and  dramatic  eSbrta, 
tendency  to  pile  up  ciimmata 
fiUal  to  thoM  fiirma  of  art  which  demand 
of  paaaion.  In  atately  narratlTes  of  chinJry  and 
feudal  grandeur,  preciiion  and  reltCTBtiwi  are  deaii^ 
able  rather  than  injuriooa — aa  we  would  hare  Ibe 
moat  perfect  accuracy  and  flnlah  In -a  pictore  at 
ceremoniala;  and  here  Ur  Jamei  ia  aapreme.  One 
□f  hii  coDTt  romance!  ia  a  book  ot  brare  a^ta  and 
heraldic  niagni&ceocs — it  ia  the  next  thing  to  mov- 
ing at  uur  leiauns  through  aome  loperb  and  aognat 


The  Het.  O.  R.  Gleu,  chaplain  of  Cbdaea  Haa- 
pitaL  in  the  eariy  part  of  hia  hfe  aer-ied  in  the  army, 
and  in  l8iS  he  pnbtiihed  hia  military  reminiacencea 
in  an  intereating  narrative  entitled  The  Sahallent, 
work  alio  partly  flctitioua,  TV 
hifh  waa  fUlowed  next  year  hr 
,  _.  ..._;  in  1837  by  Tht  HutKO;  and 
Traditiam  of  ChtlMa  Hoepital;  and  In  IS43  by  TV 
Light  OragooK.  Beiidei  many  anonymoua  and  other 
productlona.  Mr  Gleig  ia  auttior  of  Utmatt  of  War- 
ren //(wlinju,  a  work  which  certainly  baa  iMt  added 
to  hia  reputation. 


Varioua  military  narralivea,  in  which  imagbiafy 
acenea  and  charact^n  are  mixed  up  with  t^  e*aita 
and  graphic  descriptiona  of  continental  aceneiy, 
have  Ijeen  pabliihiid  in  conaeqaence  of  the  anc- 
cen  of  the  Subaltern.  Amongat  the  wrilira  of  tlila 
claaa  ia  Us  W.  H.  Maiwei.l,  author  of  Starite  a/' 
Walerioo,  18391  Wild  Sporli  of  Itt  Wttt;  Aduat- 
txrti  of  Captain  Blake:  Tilt  Bimmae,cr  SlarimafdK 
Ftniim^  War:  Tht  Foriimet  of  Htetar  OHaliraM, 
Sk.  M»  Q  Lbvek  ia  itill  more  popular;  for,  in 
additiim  to  hia  battle  acenea  and  romantic  axjdoitat 
he  haa  a  rich  racy  national  humour,  and  a  touly 
Iriih  love  of  frolic  Hia  fliat  work  waa  TV  Com^ 
tkmt  of  Harry  Lorrtjuer,  which  waa  ftaUowed  hf 
ClUttUt  CMoMty.  tht  Irith  DragooK;  Jack  ifmAxa, 
the  Guardtman;  Tom  Bvht  qf  •  Om.'  lad  ArUmr 
OTLeary,  hie  Wanderingi  and  PawUiingi  V  lu^ 
LandA.  Mr  Lever'a  heroes  have  all  a  atrang  love  et 
adventure,  a  natianal  pnmeneaa  to  bliiBderlng;  and 
a  tendency  to  get  into  acrapea  and  qneaboo^ila 
aituationa  The  antbor'a  chief  Ikull  ia  hia  often 
miltaking  force  for  comedy^ — mere  animal  qilrita  for 
wit  or  humour.  Ma  Sikdei.  Lover,  author  of 
Legende  and  BUtria  of  Irtliad,  Bory  a  More,  Uandg 
Andy,  L  &  D,  Ac  ia  also  a  genuine  Irlrii  writer,  a 
strong  lover  of  bia  counti7,  and,  like  Moore,  a  poet 
and  mnaidan,  aa  well  as  noveliat.  The  acenea  of 
war,  rebellitH],  and  adventure  in  Hr  Lorcr'a  tale* 
are  related  with  much  aplrlL 


ENGLISH  UTERATUBE. 


Jamgs  Pbnimorb  Cooper,  the  American  noreliit, 
liu  obtained  great  celebrit]'  in  Eagland,  and  over 
■11  Eonme,  fbr  his  picture!  of  the  lea,  lea-life,  and 
wild  Indkn  aceoeiy  --' "'- ' ^--■^-- 


ti  enentUl7  poetical  He  ioTesU  the  ibip  with  all 
the  inletcatof  a  living  being,  and  make*  iiii  reitden 
foUoir  jls  pmgre**,  and  trace  the  operatloni  of  thoae 
on  bou^  with  inteoae  and  never-flagging  aniiety . 
Of  hnrooar  be  haa  acarcelv  an;  perccDtiun  i  and  in 
d^neating  character  and  Mmillar  iDcidenta,  he  often 
bainn  a  Ri«at  want  of  taile  and  knowledge  of  tlie 
world  'When  he  attempt)  to  cMxb  the  eaae  of 
&ibiaD,*  It  haa  t«en  truly  uid. '  he  is  lingularly  nn- 
racacuTaL'  He  belonga,  like  Mn  Radcliffe,  to  the 
romantic  Khool  of  noTeliit* — especially  (o  the  wa, 
the  heath,  and  the  prlmetal  foreiL  Ur  Cooper,  ac- 
aarding  to  a  notice  of  him  aome  yean  aince  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  wai  born  at  Burlington  on 
the  Delaware,  in  17SS.  and  wai  renioTed  at  an  early 
aga  to  Cooper'i  Town,  a  place  of  which  be  haa  gixen 
•n  InleRating  account  in  Tht  Piauen.  At  thirteen 
be  waa  admitted  to  Yale  college,  New  Haven,  and 
thiM  yean  atlerwarda  he  went  to  lea — an  event  that 

Save  a  character  and  cdonr  to  hii  after-life,  and  pro- 
Dced  inniceiaioni  of  which  the  world  haa  reaped  the 
rich  leaiift  On  hii  marriage  to  a  lady  in  the  atate 
«f  New  Talk,  be  quitted  the  navy.  anddeTotnihlni- 
•elf  to  compoaltian.  Hia  flrat  work  wat  publithed 
Id  1811,  ana  aince  that  period  he  matt  have  wriiteo 
above  levAn^volaniea.  Among  them  are  Tb  i'uU; 
ThtPiuKMn:  Tit&y:  ThtPrnirie;  The  Lataflht 
Molueaiu;  TitBtdRomr:  Tlie Bordtrtn ;  ThtBram; 
Th*  Dnr  Slaftrj  Brt  Effingluim;  Tlu  Headtman, 
gaiiiniaMtr ;  HomncardBoimd ;  Jack  o'  Lanleni. 
MtntdttcfCaHik;  ThtPat^Jtrj  Tin  Two  AJmi- 
nU;  TTu  Waltr  WHekj  WgaiidMIt;  Ntd  Mytrt,  ot 
IMtMtn^Ma»l,tK,    Beaidea hi* numeroiu  worka 

ef  fletuo,  Mr  Cooper  haa  written  Eicurnaia  a  Jio^, 
ISMi  a  ifulwy  o/"  fia  Amriaat  Nawf.  1B39.  lux 
In  UiMtbedaeanotappear  toadvantage.  Heaeemi 
to  cheriah  aome  of  the  wont  prsjudicsa  of  the  Aoie- 
ticana,  and.  In  hi*  leal  br  repuluican  inititutioni,  to 
fbrget  the  candour  and  temper  betxiining  an  enlight- 
awd  dtiieo  of  the  world. 


illsitntlTe  of  American  and  Canadlao  mannen, 
aboanding  in  ahrewd  aarcaatio  remarka  on  pt^tical 
queatlona,  the  colooiet,  ilavery,  doroeatie  Inatltotiont 
and  euatooia,  and  almoat  every  bmiliar  topic  of  the 
day.  He  flnt  of  theae  appeared  in  IBST,  under  tlie 
title  of  Tkt  (^imaJur,  or  fit  Sayitigi  md  Doinst  tf 
SoMmtl  Stick  of  StkJmlk  A  aecond  nrle*  waa  pnb- 
liahedinthefiiilawingreBr.andathirdiiitMO.  'Sm 
Slick'  waa  a  anivenal  favourite i  and  in  1S43  the 
author  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  him  to  Eng- 
land. The  AUacht,  or  Sam  Slici  in  En^mi,  aivea 
an  acconnt  of  the  aayingi  and  doinga  ot  the  dock- 
maker  when  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  '  Honour- 
able  Mr  Slick,  Attach^  of  the  AToerican  Legation 
to  the  conn  of  St  Jamea'a.'  There  ii  the  uune 
quaint  humour,  acute  obaerration,  and  lang^hle 
exaggentlon  la  theae  volumea  aa  in  the  fbnner,  but, 
on  the  whole,  Sam  ia  moat  amnalng  on  the  olbei'  aide 
of  the  Atlantic. 


Mr  W.  Harrison  AmswoHTH  haa  written  Kveral 
picturGaqQe  romancea,  partly  founded  nn  EngUah 
hiBtoryand  mannera.  Hii  Hooimwd.  1B34,  la  a  very 
animated  narrative,  Inwhich  the  advenlurei  of  Tor- 
pin  the  highwayman  are  graphically  related,  and 
aome  o(  the  vultjar  snperatition*  of  the  lait  centi 
coloured  with  the  lighta  of  genioa.  In  the  intei 
and  rapidity  of  bii  icene*  nnd  adventurca,  Mr  Aina- 
worth  evinced  a  dramalic  power  and  art,  but  no  •  ' 
ginality  or  felicity  of  humour  or  character, 
aecond  romance,  Criehlon,  1S36,  !•  founded  on 
marvL'lloui  hiitory  of  the  Scottlah  cavalier,  but  la 
acarcely  equal  to  the  flrat.  He  haa  lince  written 
Jack  SkimarJ,  ■  aort  of  Newgale  romance,  7%*  I 
Tower  of  Lornhn,  Gug  Faioka,  Old  Si  PanU,  and  I 
Wmdior  Cailte.  There  are  rich,  copioua,  nnd  bril- 
liant detcriptions  in  aome  of  theae  worki.  hut  their 
tendenc-y  ii  at  leaat  doubtful.  To  portray  acenea  of 
low  lucreMfiil  villany,  and  to  paint  gliHatly  and 
hideoua  delaili  of  haman  antfering,  can  be  no  elevat- 
ing talk  for  a  man  of  genina,  nor  one  likely  to  pro- 
mule  among  novel  readen  a  healthy  tone  of  nwral 
filing  ot  Kntiment. 


ioenea  of  modem  liie,  the  talea  of  Mr  Sakou.  Was- 
RKN,  F.RS.  have  enjiiyed  a  high  and  deaerved  de- 
gree of  popularity.  Hii  Poaaoju  fiam  Ikt  Dian/  tf 
a  Latt  Pkgtaaan,  two  volumea,  1837.  contain  many 
touching  and  beautiful  atoriea;  and  hli  Tt»  Them- 
moid  a  Ynir,  though  In  tome  parte  ridiculoualy  ex- 
aggerated, and  too  liable  to  the  auipicion  of  being 
a  aatire  upon  the  middle  daaaea,  ia  aim  an  amna- 
ing  and  able  novel.  Mrs  Bbai,  a  Devouablre 
lady,  and  anthareaa  of  an  excellent  lour  among  the 
monntaiaa  and  lakea  of  Switierland,  haa  written 
a  number  of  hiatorical  and  other  novela^De  Faix, 
or  Bielcha  of  ifmun-v  and  Ctufoau  of  the  Fomr~ 
Ucnth  Ctntm,  ISSS;  Harg  de  Pomeny;  Tin  Pro- 
UttamU  a  tJe  i^  Iht  Ram  of  Qnten  Man ;  Talia, 
or  Ikt  Moor  of  PortmgJt  Trfbuenn  qf  Tniamttf, 
gui.  An  EngUah  novel,  CaUb  Stakiby.  publiihed 
anonymouily  in  IBIS,  la  a  vigoroua  and  intereal- 
ing  work,  Ihoogh  in  aome  part*  eoarae  and  vehe- 
ment in  ityle.  Tht  Advtntura  of  Mr  Ledbury, 
by  AI.BERT  Smith,  and  Tlu  Prairie  Bird,  by  tlu 
HoMODRABi,!  C  A-  Mdkr*t,  toay  be  mentioned  aa 
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among  the  luperior  daas  of  recent  noTeli.  The 
vhole  of  theie  it  woold  be  impoMible  to  emunerate; 
for  not  only  does  *  every  year  and  month  tend  out  a 
new  one,'  bat  every  magadne  oontaint  tales  and 
parte  of  romances  well  written,  and  posieiring  many 
of  the  reqniaites  for  aucceMfol  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  high  and  crowning  glory  oi  originality, 
wit,  or  inventive  genius,  must  always  be  rare ;  but 
in  no  previous  period  of  onr  literature  was  there  so 
much  respectable  talent,  knowledge,  and  imagination 
embarkea  in  ilctitioas  composition.  One  great  name, 
however,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned. 

CHARLES  DIOUEHS. 

Few  anthors  have  snooeeded  in  achieving  so  bril- 
liant a  reputation  as  that  secured  by  Ma  Chablbs 
DiCKsiis  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  sale  of 
his  works  has  been  uneacampled,  and  they  have  been 
translated  into  various  languages,  indnding  even 
the  Dutch  and  Russian.  Writings  so  universally 
pc^mlar  must  be  founded  on  truth  and  nature — must 
appeal  to  those  passions  and  tastes  common  to  man- 
kind in  every  country ;  and  at  the  same  time  must 
possess  originality  and  force  of  delineation.  The 
first  publication  of  Dickens  was  a  series  of  sketches 
and  illustrations,  chiefly  of  ordinary  English  and 
metropolitan  life,  known  as  SketcheM  by  Box,  The 
earlier  numbers  of  these  were  written  for  a  news- 
paper, the  Evening  Chronicle,  and  the  remainder  for 
a  magazine.     They  were  afterwards  collected  and 

Subliriied  in  two  volumes,  bearing  respectively  the 
ates  of  1836  and  1837.  The  author  was  then  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty-six.  In  1837  he  began 
another  series  of  a  similar  character.  The  Pickwick 
PctperM,  of  which  30,000  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold.  Though  defective  in  plan  and  arrange- 
ment, as  Mr  Dickens  himself  admito,  the  characters 
in  this  new  series  of  sketches,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  the  incidente  are  described,  amply  atone  for 
the  want  of  any  interesting  or  well-constructed  plot 
The  hero,  Pickwick,  is  almost  as  genial,  unsophisti- 
cated, and  original  as  My  Undo  Toby,  and  his  man, 
8am  Weller,  is  an  epitome  of  London  low  life  in  ite 
most  agreeable  and  entertaining  form.  The  dia- 
logue overflowed  with  kindly  humour,  and  fdicities 
of  phrase  and  expression;  the  description  was  so 
graphic  and  copious,  and  the  comic  scenes  so  flnely 
blended  with  tenderness  and  benevolence,  that  the 
efl^ect  of  the  whole  was  irresistible.  The  satire  and 
ridicule  of  the  author  were  always  well  directed, 
and  though  coloured  a  little  too  highly,  bore  the 
dear  impress  of  actual  life  and  observation.  To  aid 
in  these  eflbcts,  Mr  Dickens  called  in  the  artist  and 
engraver.  What  Boa  concdved  and  described.  Phiz 
represented  with  so  much  truth,  and  spirit,  and  indi- 
viduality— seizing  upon  every  trait  and  feature,  and 
preserving  tlie  same  distinguishing  characteristics 
throughout — that  the  characters  appeared  to  stand 
bodily  forth  to  the  world  as  veritable  personages  of 
the  disty,  destined  to  live  for  all  time  coming.  The 
intimate  acquaintance  evinced  in  'Pickwick'  with 
the  middle  and  low  life  of  London,  and  of  the  tricks 
and  knavery  of  legal  and  medical  pretenders,  the 
arts  of  bookmakers,  and  generally  of  particular 
dasses  and  usages  common  to  large  cities,  was  a 
novelty  in  our  literature.  It  was  a  restoration  of 
the  spirit  of  Hogarth,  with  equal  humour  and  prac- 
tical wit  and  knowledge,  but  informed  with  a  better 
tone  of  humanity,  ami  a  more  sdect  and  refined 
taste.  *  There  is  no  misanthropy  in  his  satire,*  said 
one  of  his  critics,  *  and  no  coarseness  in  his  descrip- 
tions— a  merit  enhanced  by  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
jects. His  works  are  chiefly  pictures  of  humble  liib 
— ^^nently  of  the  humblest     The  reader  is  led 


through  scenes  of  poverty  and  crime,  and  all  the 
characters  are  made  to  discourse  in  the  appropriate 
language  of  thdr  respective  classes;  and  yet  we 
recollect  no  passage  which  ought  to  cause  pain  to 
the  most  sensitive  ddicacy,  Sf  read  aloud  in  female 
society.' 

The  next  work  of  our  authorwas  Nickoku  NieUdy, 
a  tale  which  was  also  issued  in  monthly  numbers, 
and  soon  attained  to  extensive  populiurity.  Hie 
plan  of  this  work  is  more  r^nlar  and  connected 
than  that  of  *  Pickwick,'  the  characters  genoraBy 
not  overdrawn,  and  the  progressive  interest  of  tlw 
narrative  well  sustained.  The  character  of  Mrs 
Nickleby  is  a  fine  portraiture  of  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish wife,  scarcely  inferior  In  ite  kind  to  Fidding's 
Amdia ;  and  Ralph  Nickleby  is  also  ably  portrayed 
The  pedagogue  Squeers,  and  his  seminaiy  of  Do- 
theboys  Hall,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  gra- 
phic of  English  satirical  delineations;  and  the  pictore 
It  presente  of  imposture,  ignorance,  and  brutal  en- 
piaity,  is  known  to  have  teen  little,  if  at  afl,  cari- 
catured. The  exposure  was  a  public  benefit  The 
ludicrous  account  of  Mr  Crummies  and  his  thea- 
trical company  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  another  of 
Dickens's  happiest  conceptions,  though  it  is  pushed 
into  the  region  of  farce.  In  several  of  our  author's 
works  there  appears  a  minute  knowledge  of  di»- 
matic  rules  and  stage  affairs.  He  has  hinisdf,  it  is 
said,  written  an  opera  and  a  faroe,  and  evidently 
tekes  pleasure  in  the  business  of  the  drama.  May 
not  some  of  his  more  startling  contraste  in  dtua- 
tion  and  description  be  traced  to  this  predilection  ? 
Oliver  Twist,  the  next  work  of  Mr  Dickens,  is  also 
a  tale  of  English  low  life,  of  vice,  wretchedness,  and 
miwry,  drawn  with  the  truth  and  vigour  of  Crabbe. 
The  hero  is  an  orphan  brought  up  by  the  parish, 
and  thrown  among  various  scenes  and  characters 
of  the  lowest  and  worst  description.  The  plot  of 
this  novd  is  wdl  managed,  and  wrought  up  witli 
consummate  art  and  power.  The  interest  of  the 
dark  and  tragical  portions  of  the  story  is  over- 
whelming, though  there  is  no  unnatural  ezaggersp 
tion  to  produce  effect,  and  no  unnecessary  gloom. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  account  d  a  aoene 
of  death  witnessed  by  Oliver  while  acting  in  the 
capadty  of  attendant  to  an  undertaker. 

[Death  cmd  FmtenU  <^  a  Pmqter.} 

There  was  neither  knocker  nor  bell-handle  at  the 
open  door  where  Oliver  and  his  master  stopped ;  s^ 
groping  his  way  cautiously  through  the  dark  passage, 
ana  bidding  Oliver  keep  dose  to  him,  and  notbe 
afraid,  the  undertaker  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  first 
flight  of  stairs,  and,  stumbling  against  a  door  on  th» 
landing,  rapped  at  it  with  his  knuckles. 

It  waa  opened  by  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  or  fom^ 
teen.  The  undertaker  at  once  saw  enoi^  of  what 
the  room  contained,  to  know  it  was  the  apartment  to 
which  he  had  been  directed.  He  stepped  in,  and 
Oliver  followed  him. 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  room;  but  a  man  was 
crouching  mechanically  over  the  emptv  stove.  An 
old  woman,  too,  had  drawn  a  low  stool  to  the  odd 
hearth,  and  was  sitting  beside  him.  There  were  som« 
tagged  children  in  another  comer;  and  in  a  small 
recess,  opposite  the  door,  there  lay  upon  the  ground 
something  covered  with  an  old  blanket  Oliver  shud- 
dered as  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  place,  and  crept 
involuntarily  closer  to  hii  master ;  for,  thou^  it  waa 
covered  up,  the  hoy  felt  that  it  was  a  corpse. 

The  man's  face  was  thin  and  veiy  pale ;  his  bair 
and  beard  were  grizzly,  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot. 
The  old  woman's  face  was  wrinkled,  her  two  remain- 
ing teeth  protruded  over  her  under  lip,  and  her  ejea 
wers  bright  and  piercing.    Oliver  was  aftaid  to  look 
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at  either  her  or  tlie  mail ;  tliej  Memed  to  like  the  vats 
ha  had  seen  oatside. 

'  Nobody  shall  go  near  her/  eaid  the  man,  itarUng 
fieioely  up  as  the  andertaker  i^f»proached  the  reoeM. 
'  Keep  hack !  d — n  jou,  keep  back,  if  yoa*Te  a  life  to 
loee.' 

'  Nonseniie,  my  good  man/  eaid  the  undertaker, 
who  was  pretty  welTused  to  misery  in  all  its  shines — 
'  nonsense !' 

'  I  tell  you/  said  the  man,  clenching  his  hands  and 
stamping  furiously  on  the  flooi^— '  I  tell  you  I  wont 
hare  her  put  into  the  ground.  She  couldn't  rest 
there.  The  worms  would  wony — ^not  eat  her — she  is 
■0  worn  away/ 

The  undertaker  offered  no  reply  to  this  raving,  but 
producing  a  tape  from  his  pocket,  knelt  down  for  a 
moment  by  the  side  of  the  body. 

*Ahl'  said  the  man,  bursting  into  tears,  and  sink- 
ing on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  woman ; 
'  kneel  down,  kneel  down ;  kneel  round  her  cTeiy  one 
of  you,  and  mark  my  words.  I  say  she  starred  to 
death.  I  noTer  knew  how  bad  she  was  till  the  fever 
came  upon  her,  and  then  her  bones  were  starting 
through  the  skin.  There  was  neither  fire  nor  candle ; 
she  died  in  the  dark — in  the  dark.  She  couldn't  even 
see  her  children's  faces,  though  we  heard  her  gasping 
out  their  names.  I  begged  for  her  in  the  streets,  and 
they  sent  me  to  prison.  When  1  came  back  she  was 
dying ;  and  all  the  blood  in  my  heart  has  dried  up, 
for  they  starred  her  to  death.  I  swear  it  before  the 
God  that  saw  it — they  starved  her !'  He  twined  his 
hands  in  bis  hair,  and  with  a  loud  scream  rolled 
grorelling  upon  the  floor,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  the  foam 
gushing  nom  his  lips. 

The  terrified  children  cried  bitterly;  but  the  old 
woman,  who  had  hitherto  remained  as  quiet  as  if  she 
had  been  wholly  deaf  to  all  that  passed,  menaced 
them  into  silence ;  and  having  unloosened  the  man's 
cravat,  who  still  remained  extended  on  the  ground, 
tottered  towards  the  undertaker. 

'She  was  my  daughter/  said  the  old  woman,  noddiqg 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  corpse,  and  speaking 
with  an  idiotic  leer  more  ghastly  than  even  the  pre- 
sence  of  death  itself.  *  Lonl,  Lord !  well,  it  ti  strange 
that  I  who  ffave  birth  to  her,  and  was  a  woman  then, 
should  be  alive  and  merry  now,  and  she  lying  there 
so  cold  and  stiffl  Lord,  Lord !— to  think  of  it ;  it's 
as  cood  as  a  play,  as  good  as  a  play !' 

As  the  wretched  creature  mumbled  and  chuckljed 
in  her  hideous  merriment,  the  undertaker  turned  to 
go  away. 

'  Stop,  stop !'  said  the  old  woman  in  a  loud  whisper. 
*  Will  she  be  buried  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  or  to- 
night t  1  laid  her  out,  and  1  must  walk,  you  know. 
Send  me  a  large  cloak ;  a  good  warm  one,  for  it  is 
bitter  cold.  We  should  have  cake  and  wine,  too, 
before  we  go  t  Never  mind :  send  some  bread ;  only 
a  loaf  of  brMd  and  a  cup  of  water.  Shall  we  have 
•omebrasd,  dearf  she  said  eagerly,  catching  at  the 
undertaker's  coat  as  he  once  more  moved  towards  the 
door. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  undertaker ;  '  of  course ;  any- 
thing, evetything.'  He  disengaged  himself  from  the 
old  woman's  grasp,  and,  dragging  Oliver  after  him, 
hurried  away. 

The  next  day  (the  family  havinc  been  mesnwhile 
relieved  with  a  half-Quartem  losf  and  a  piece  of 
cheese,  left  with  them  oy  Mr  Bumble  himself)  Oliver 
and  his  master  returned  to  the  miserable  abode,  where 
Mr  Bumble  had  already  arrived,  accompanied  by  four 
men  from  the  workhouse,  who  were  to  act  as  bearers. 
An  old  black  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  the  rags  of 
the  old  woman  and  the  man  ;  the  bare  coffin  having 
been  screwed  down,  was  then  hoisted  on  the  shoul- 
deis  (Mf  the  bearem,  and  canied  down  stairs  into  the 
itnet* 


*  Now,  yon  must  put  your  best  leg  foremost,  old 
lady/  whispered  Sowerberry  in  the  old  woman's  ear ; 
'we  an  rather  late^  and  it  wont  do  to  keep  the 
dernrman  waiting.  Move  on,  my  men— as  quick  as 
you  Tike.' 

Thus  directed,  the  beaicn  trotted  on  under  their 
light  burden,  and  the  two  mourners  kept  as  near  them 
as  thsj  could.  Mr  Bumble  and  Sowerbeny  walked 
at  a  good  smart  pace  in  front ;  and  Oliver,  whose  1^ 
were  not  so  long  as  his  master's,  ran  by  the  side. 

There  was  not  so  great  a  necessity  for  hunying  as 
Mr  Sowerbeny  had  anticipated,  however;  for  when 
they  reached  the  obscure  comer  of  the  churchyard,  in 
which  the  nettles  grew,  and  the  parish  graves  were 
made,  the  clergyman  had  not  arrived,  and  the  clerk, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  vestiT*room  fire,  seemed  to 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  mi^t  be  an 
bote  or  so  before  he  came.  So  they  set  the  bier  down 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave;  and  the  two  moumen 
wuted  patiently  in  the  damp  day,  with  a  cold  rain 
driuling  down,  while  the  ragged  bojrs,  whom  the 
spectacle  had  attracted  into  the  churchyard,  played  a 
noisy  game  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  tombstones, 
or  varied  their  amusements  by  jumping  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  coffin.  Mr  Sowerbeny  and 
Bumble,  being  personal  friends  of  the  derk,  sat  by 
the  fire  with  him,  and  read  the  paper. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  something  more  than 
an  hour,  Mr  Bumble,  and  Sowerbeny,  and  the  clerk 
were  seen  running  towards  the  grave;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  deigyman  app(»red,  putting 
on  his  surplice  as  he  came  along.  Mr  Bumble  then 
thrashed  a  boy  or  two  to  keep  up  appearances ;  and 
the  reverend  gentleman,  having  read  as  much  oif  the 
burial-service  as  could  be  comprMsed  into  four  minutes, 
gave  his  surplice  to  the  clerk,  and  ran  away  again. 

'Now,  Bill/  said  Sowerbcvry  to  the  giav^igger, 
•fill  up.' 

It  was  no  very  difficult  task,  for  the  ^ve  was  so 
full  that  the  uppermost  coffin  was  withm  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface.  The  grave-digger  shovelled  in  the 
earth,  stamped  it  loosely  down  with  his  feet,  shoul- 
dered his  spade,  and  walked  off,  followed  by  the  boys, 
who  murmured  veiy  loud  complaints  at  the  fun  bemg 
over  so  soon. 

'  Come,  my  good  fellow,'  said  Bumble,  tapping  tha 
man  on  the  back, '  they  want  to  shut  up  the  yard.' 

The  man,  who  had  never  once  moved  since  he  had 
taken  his  station  by  the  grave  side,  started,  raised  his 
head,  stared  at  the  person  who  had  addressed  him, 
walked  forward  for  a  few  paces,  and  then  fell  down  in 
a  fit.  The  crazy  old  woman  was  too  much  occupied 
in  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  cloak  (which  the  under- 
taker had  taken  off)  to  pay  him  any  attention;  so 
they  threw  a  can  of  cold  water  over  him,  and  when  he 
came  to,  saw  him  safely  out  of  the  churchyard,  locked 
the  gate,  and  departed  on  their  different  ways. 

'  Wdl,  Oliver/  said  Sowerbeny,  as  they  walked 
home, '  how  do  you  like  it  t' 

'  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  sir/  replied  Oliver,  with 
considerable  hesitation.    '  Not  very  much,  sir.' 

'Ah,  you'll  get  used  to  it  in  time,  Oliver/  said 
Sowerbeny.  '  Nothing  when  you  an  used  to  it,  my 
boy.' 

Oliver  wondered  in  his  own  mind  whether  it  had 
taken  a  very  long  time  to  get  Mr  Sowerbeny  used  to 
it ;  but  he  thought  it  bettor  not  to  ask  the  question, 
and  walked  back  to  the  shop,  thinking  over  all  he 
had  seen  and  heard. 

The  atrodties  of  Sykes  in  the  same  tale,  pariica- 
Urlv  his  murder  of  the  girl  Nancy,  are  oepicted 
with  extraordinary  power. 

In  1840  Mr  Dickens  commenced  a  new  spedes  of 
fiction,  entitled  Maxter  Humphrey*t  Clocks  designed, 
like  the  Tatei  of  My  Landlord,  to  comprise  diffinent 
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tales  nnder  one  general  title,  end  joined  by  one  con- 
necting namtiTe.    The  outline  wee  bj  no  means 
prepossessing  or  nataral,  but  as  soon  as  the  reader 
naa  got  through  this  exterior  scaffolding,  and  entered 
on  the  first  story,  the  genius  of  the  author  was  found 
to  be  undiminislwd  in  Tirid  delineation  of  character 
and  description.    The  effects  of  gambling  are  de- 
picted with  great  force.    There  is  something  Tery 
striJdng  in  tlw  conception  of  the  helpless  old  game- 
ster, tottering  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  at 
that  period  when  most  of  our  other  passions  are  as 
much  worn  out  as  the  fVame  which  sustains  them, 
still  maddened  with  that  terrible  infatuation  which 
seems  to  shoot  up  stronger  and  stronger  as  every 
other  desire  and  energy  dies  away.    Little  NeD,  the 
grandchild,  is  a  beautiftil  creation  of  pure-minded- 
ness  and  innocence,  yet  with  those  haWts  of  pendTe 
reflection,  and  that  firmness  and  energy  or  mind 
whidi  misfortune  will  often  engraft  on  the  other- 
wise buoyant  and  unthinking  spirit  of  childhood; 
and  the  contrast  between  her  and  her  grand&ther, 
now  dwindled  in  every  respect  but  the  one  into  a 
second  childhood,  and  comforted,  directed,  and  sus- 
tained by  her  unshrinking  firmness  and  love,  is  very 
finely  managed.    The  death  of  Nell  is  the  most 
patiietic  and  touching  of  the  author's  serious  pas- 
sages— it  is  also  instructive  in  its  pathos,  for  we 
fed  with  the  author,  that  *  when  death  strikes  down 
the  innocent  and  young,  for  every  fragile  form  fit»m 
which  he  lets  the  panting  spirit  free,  a  hundred 
virtues  rise,  in  shapes  of  merey,  charity,  and  love, 
to  walk  the  world  and  bless  it    Of  every  tear  that 
sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green  graves,  some 
good  is  bom,  some  gentler  nature  comes.    In  the 
destroyer^s  steps  there  spring  up  bright  creations 
that  defy  his  power,  and  his  darlc  path  becomes  a 
way  of  light  to  heaven.'    In  the  course  of  this  tale 
there  are  many  interesting  and  whimsical  inddents 
and  adventures,  with  fine  glimpses  of  rural  scenes, 
old  churches,  and  churchvards.    The  horrors  of  the 
almost  hopeless  want  which  too  often  prevails  in 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  wild  and 
feckless  despair  which  it  engenders,  are  also  de- 
scribed with  equal  mastery  of  colouring  and  etRxt, 
The  sketch  of  the  wretch  whose  whole  life  had  been 
■pent  in  watching,  day  and  night,  a  fomace,  until 
he  imagined  it  to  be  a  living  being,  and  its  roaring 
tiie  voice  of  the  only  friend  he  had  ever  known, 
although  perhaps  grotesque,  has  something  in  it 
very  terrible:  we  may  smile  at  the  wildness,  yet 
shudder  at  the  horror  of  the  fancy.    A  second  story, 
BamaJby  Eudge,  is  induded  in  *  Ifaster  Humphrey's 
Clock,'  and  this  also  contains  some  excellent  minute 
painting,  a  variety  of  broad  humour  and  laughable 
caricature,  with  some  masterly  scenes  of  passion 
and  description.    The  account  of  the  excesses  com- 
mitted during  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780 
may  vie  with  Scott's  narrative  of  the  Porteous  mob ; 
and  poor  Bamaby  Rudge  with  his  raven  may  be 
considered  as  no  unworthy  companion  to  Davie 
Gellatley.    There  is  also  a  picture  of  an  old  English 
inn,  the  Maypole,  near  Epping  Forest,  and  an  old 
Innkeeper,  John  Willet,  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind 
^«ucli,  perhaps,  as  only  Dickens  could  have  painted, 
though  Washington  Irving  might  have  made  the 
first  etdiing.     After   completing  these  tales  Mr 
Dickens  made  a  trip  to  America,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account  in   1842,  under  the  somewhat 
quaint  title  of  American  Notes  for  General  Circu" 
uUion.     This  work  disappointed  the  author's  ad- 
mirers, which  may  be  considered  as  including  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  reading  public.     The  field  had 
already  been  well  gleaned,  the  American  character 
and  institutions  firequently  described  and  generally 
imderstoodf  and  Mr  Dickens  could  not  hope  to  add 


lo  our  knowledge  on  any  of  the  great  tofrics  con- 
nected with  the  condition  or  future  destinies  of  the 
new  workL  On  one  national  pdnt  only  did  tbe 
novdist  dissertate  at  length — ^the  state  of  the  news- 
paper press,  which  he  describes  as  corrupt  and 
debased  beyond  any  experience  or  conception  in  this 
country.  He  also  joins  with  Captain  Basil  HaU, 
Mrs  TiroUope,  and  Captain  Marryat,  in  representing 
the  social  state  and  morality  of  the  people  as  low 
and  dangerous,  destitute  of  high  principle  or  gen^ 
rosity.  So  acute  and  practised  an  obeorer  as 
Dicteis  could  not  travd  without  noUng  many  odfi- 
ties  of  character,  and  viewing  fiimiliar  objects  in  s 
new  light}  and  we  are  tempted  to  extract  two 
short  passages  from  his  'American  Notes,'  which 
show  the  masterly  hand  of  the  novelist  The  first 
is  a  sketch  of  an  original  met  with  by  our  author 
on  board  a  Pittsburg  canal  boat: —  '^ 

A  thin-faced,  spare-figured  man  of  middle  age  anl 
stature,  dressed  in  a  dusty  dntbbish-oolourd  suit, 
such  as  1  never  saw  befoce.     He  wan  perfectly  qoiei 
during  the  fimt  part  of  tbe  joumay  ;  indeed  I  don't 
remember  having  so  much  as  seen  him  until  he  was 
brought  out  by  circumstanoes,  ax  great  men  often  are. 
The  canal  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  monntMn,  and 
there  of  course  it  stops,  the  passengen  being  conveyed 
across  it  by  land-carriage,  and  taken  on  Afterwards  by 
another  canal  boat,  the  counterpart  of  the  first*  which 
awaits  them  on  the  other  side.     Therfe  are  two  canal 
lines  of  passage-boat ;  one  is  called  the  Express,  and 
one  (a  cheaper  one)  the  Pioneer.    The  Pioneer  gels 
firrt  to  the  mountam,  and  waits  for  the  Express  perils 
to  oome  up,  both  sets  of  passensers  being  convcyad 
across  it  at  the  same  time.    We  were  the  Kxpcess 
ooropany,  but  when  we  had  crossed  the  mountain,  and 
bad  oome  to  the  second  boat,  the  proprietors  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  draft  all  the  Pioneers  into  it  like- 
wiee,  BO  that  we  were  five-and-forty  at  least,  and  the 
accession  of  passengers  was   not  all  of  that  kind 
wi^ich  improved  the  prospect  of  sleeping  at  night. 
Our  people  grumbled  at  this,  as  people  do  in  su^ 
cases,  but  sufftred  the  boat  to  be  towed  off  with  ths 
whole   freight    aboard  nevertheless;   and  away  wt 
went  down  tbe  canal.    At  home  I  should  have  pro- 
tested lustily,  but,  being  a  fordgncr  here,  I  held  my 
peace.   Not  so  this  passenger.   He  cleft  a  path  among 
the  people  on  deck  (we  were  nearly  all  on  deck),  and, 
without  addressing  anybody  whomsoever,  aoliloquised 
as  follows : — *  This  may  suit  yois  this  may,  but  it  dent 
suit  me.    This  may  be  all  very  well  with  down  nssUis 
and  mm  <^  Boston  raising,  but   it  wont  suit  my 
fiffure  nohow ;  and  no  two  ways  about  Mo</  and  so  I 
tell  vou.    Now,  I'm  from  the  brown  forests  of  the 
Mississippi,  /  am,  and  when  the  sun  shines  on  me,  it 
does  shine — a  little.    It  don't  glimmer  where  /  livc^ 
the  son  don't.    No.    I'm  a  brown  forester,  I  am.    I 
an't  a  Johnny  Cake.     There  are  no  smooth  skins 
where  I  live.    We're  rough  men  there.    Rather.    If 
down-eastern  and  men  of  Boston  raisiug  like  thii^  I 
am  glad  of  it,  but  I'm  none  of  that  raiKing,  nor  of 
that  breed.    No.    This  company  wants  a  little  fixing, 
it  does.     I'm  the  wrong  sort  of  roan  for  *em,  /  am. 
They  wont  like  me,  they  wont.    This  is  piling  of  it 
up,  a  little  too  mo&ntalnoQa,  this  is.'    At  the  end  of 
every  one  of  these  short  sentences  he  turned  unoa  his 
heel,  and  walked  the  other  way ;  checking  himself 
abruptly  when  he  had  finished  another  short  sentenos^ 
and  turning  back  again.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  what  terrific  meaning  was  hidden  in  the  words  of 
this  brown  forester,  but  I  know  that  the  other  pas- 
sengers looked  on  in  a  sort  of  admiring  horror,  and 
that  presently  the  boat  was  put  back  to  the  whaii^ 
and  as  many  of  the  Pioneers  as  could  be  coaxed  or 
bullied  into  going  awav,  were  sot  rid  of.    When  we 
started  again,  some  of  the  boldest  spirits  on  board 
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auide  bold  to  wkj  to  the  obirioiu  oocMion  of  thii  im- 
pioTeiiMnt  in  our  proflpecis,  '  Much  obliged  to  jrou, 
itr  :*  whereonto  tbo  brown  foratcr  (waving  bie  buid, 
and  ftUl  walking  up  and  down  as  before)  replied,  *  No 
Ton  an't.  You're  none  o'  mv  lainng.  You  may  act 
Ibr  yonnelTee,  fou  may.  I  nave  pinted  out  the  waj. 
Down-eMten  and  Jobnnj  Cakes  can  follow  if  thejr 
ulease.  I  an't  a  Johnnj  Cake,  /  an't.  I  am  from  the 
uown  forests  of  the  MiMissippi,  /  am  ;*  and  to  on,  is 
before.  He  was  unanimouslT  Toted  one  of  the  tables 
for  his  bed  at  night — ^there  is  a  great  contest  for  the 
t^les->in  consideration  of  his  public  serrices,  and  he 
had  the  warmest  comer  bj  the  stove  throughout  the 
rsst  of  the  journey.  But  I  never  could  find  out  that 
he  did  anything  except  sit  there ;  nor  did  I  hear  him 
•peak  M;ain  until,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  tur- 
moil of  getting  the  luggage  ashore  in  the  dark  at 
Pittsbiflg,  I  stumbled  over  him  m  he  sat  smoking  a 
cigar  on  the  cabin  steps,  and  heard  him  mutterinff  to 
h&self,  with  a  short  laugh  of  defiance,  '  I  an*t  a 
Johnny  Cake,  /  an*t.  I'm  from  the  brown  forests  of 
the  Mississippi.  /  am,  damme !'  I  am  inclined  to 
argue  from  this  that  he  had  never  left  off  saying  so. 

The  following  is  completely  in  the  style  of  Dickens 
—a  finished  miniature,  yet  full  of  heurt:— 

There  was  a  little  woman  on  board  with  a  little 
baby;  and  both  little  woman  and  little  child  were 
cheerful,  good«looking,  bright-eyed,  and  fair  to  see. 
The  little  woman  had  been  passing  a  long  time  with 
her  sick  mother  in  New  York,  and  had  letl  her  home 
in  St  Louis,  in  that  condition  in  which  ladies  who 
truly  love  their  lords  desire  to  be.  The  baby  was  bom 
in  her  mother's  house,  and  she  had  not  seen  her  hus- 
band (to  whom  she  was  now  returning)  for  twelve 
months,  having  left  him  a  month  or  two  after  their 
mairiage.  Well,  to  be  sore,  there  never  was  a  little 
woman  so  full  of  hone,  and  tendemess,  and  love,  and 
anxiety,  as  this  little  woman  was; 'and  all  day  long 
she  wondered  whether  *  he'  would  be  at  the  wharf; 
and  whether  *  he'  had  got  her  letter ;  and  whether,  if 
^  sent  the  baby  ashore  by  eoroebody  else,  'he'  would 
know  it  meeting  it  in  the  street ;  which,  seeing  that 
he  had  never  set  eyes  upon  it  in  his  life,  was  not  veiy 
likely  in  the  abstnct,  but  was  probable  enough  to  the 
young  mother.  She  was  such  an  artless  little  crea- 
tare,  and  was  in  such  a  sunny,  beaming,  hopeful  state, 
and  let  out  all  this  matter  clinging  close  about  her 
heart  so  frsely,  that  all  the  other  lady  passengers  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  it  as  much  as  she ;  and  the 
captain  (who  h«ud  all  about  it  from  his  wife)  was 
wondrous  sly,  I  promise  you,  inquirinf  every  time  we 
met  at  table,  as  in  foigetAilness,  whether  she  ex- 
pected anybody  to  meet  her  at  St  Louis,  and  whether 
she  would  want  to  so  ashore  the  night  we  reached  it 
(but  he  supposed  ime  wouldn't),  and  cutting  many 
other  dry  jokes  of  that  nature.  There  was  one  little 
weasen-dried,  apple-faced  old  woman,  who  took  oc- 
casion to  doubt  the  constancy  of  husbands  in  such 
circumstances  of  bereavement ;  and  there  was  another 
lady  (with  a  lap  dog),  old  enough  to  moralise  on  the 
lightness  of  human  affbctions,  and  yet  not  so  old  that 
sIm  could  help  nursing  the  baby  now  and  then,  or 
laughing  with  the  rest  when  the  little  woman  called 
it  by  its  father's  name,  and  asked  it  all  manner  of 
fantostic  questions  concerning  him  in  the  joy  of  her 
heait.  It  was  something  of  a  blow  to  the  little  woman, 
that  when  we  were  within  twenty  miles  of  our  desti- 
nation, it  became  clearly  necessary  to  put  this  baby  to 
bed.  But  she  got  ova*  it  with  the  same  good  humour, 
tied  a  handkerehief  round  her  head,  and  came  out 
into  the  little  callery  with  the  rest.  Then,  such  an 
ctade  as  she  became  in  reference  to  the  localities  t 
and  such  iaoetiousness  as  was  displayed  by  the  mar^ 
ried  ladies,  and  such  sympathv  as  was  shown  bv  the 
le  ones,  and  such  peals  of  laughter  ai  the  little 


woman  herself  (who  would  just  as  soon  hare  cried) 
grreted  every  jest  with  I  At  last  there  were  the  lights 
of  St  Louis,  and  here  was  the  wharf,  and  those  wen 
the  steps;  and  the  little  woman,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  lauffhing  (or  seeming  to  laugh) 
more  than  ever,  ran  into  her  own  cabin  and  diut  her- 
self up.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  charming  incon- 
sistency of  such  excitement,  she  stopped  her  ears,  lest 
she  should  hear  *  him'  asking  for  her — ^but  I  did  not 
see  her  do  it.  Then  a  great  crowd  of  people  rushed 
on  board,  though  the  boat  was  not  vet  made  fast,  but 
was  wandering  about  among  the  other  boats  to  find  a 
landinff-place ;  and  everylxdv  looked  for  the  husband, 
and  nobody  saw  him,  when,  in  the  midst  of  us  all — 
Heaven  knows  how  she  ever  got  there — there  was  the 
little  woman  clinging  with  both  arms  tight  round  the 
neck  of  a  fine,  good-looking,  sturdy  young  fellow ;  and 
in  a  moment  afterwards  there  she  was  again,  actually 
clapping  her  little  hands  for  joy,  as  she  dragged  him 
through  the  small  door  of  her  small  cabin  to  look  at 
the  baby  as  he  lay  asleep  I 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1843  Mr  Dickens  entered 
upon  a  new  tale,  Martin  Chuzxlewit^  io  which  many 
of  his  American  reminiscences  are  embodied,  and 
which  evinces  no  diminution  of  his  powers.  Indeed, 
in  Ai^shness  and  vigour  of  thought  and  style,  and 
versatility  of  character  and  invention,  this  story  bide 
fair  to  rank  among  the  most  finished  of  the  author'a 
performances.  About  Christmas  of  the  same  year 
the  fertile  author  threw  off  a  light  production  in  his 
happiest  manner — a  ChriMtnuu  CaroHnProie — whidi 
enjoyed  vast  popularity,  and  was  dramatised  at  the 
London  theatres.  Thus  crowned  with  unrivalled  suc-^ 
cess,  buoyant  in  genius  and  spirit,  and  replete  with 

Snerous  and  manly  feeling,  we  may  anticipate  for 
r  Dickens  a  long  and  honourable  career.  *  The  diffi« 
culties  to  which  be  is  exposed  in  his  present  periodical 
mode  of  writing  are,  in  some  respects,  greater  than  if 
he  allowed  himself  a  wider  field,  and  gave  his  whole 
work  to  the  public  at  once.  But  he  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  severer  criticism  if  hia  fiction  could  be 
read  continuedly — ^if  his  power  of  maintaining  a 
sustained  interest  could  be  tested->if  his  work  could 
be  viewed  as  a  connected  whole,  and  its  object, 
plan,  consistency,  and  arrangement,  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader  at  once.  This  ordeal  cannot  be 
passed  triumphantly  without  the  aid  of  other  quali- 
ties  than  necessarily  belong  to  the  most  brilliant 
sketcher  of  detached  scenes.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  express  a  doubt  that  Mr  Dickens  can  write 
with  judgment  as  well  as  with  spirit  His  powers 
of  obeenration  and  description  an  qualities  ranr^ 
and  less  capable  of  being  acquired,  than  those  which 
would  enable  him  to  combine  the  scattered  portions 
of  a  tale  into  one  consistent  and  harmonious  whole. 
If  he  will  endeavour  to  supply  whatever  may  be 
effected  by  can  and  study— avoid  imitation  of  other 
writers— keep  nature  steadily  before  his  eyes— and 
check  all  disposition  to  exaggerate— we  know  no 
writer  who  seems  likely  to  attain  higher  snooess  in 
that  rich  and  useful  department  of  fiction  which  is 
founded  on  faithful  representations  of  humsn  ch*-- 
racter,  as  exemplified  in  the  aspects  of  English  lifh.'* 

HIBTORIAN& 

In  depth  of  reseanh  and  intrinsic  value,  the  histo- 
rical works  of  this  period  fitf  exceed  those  of  any  of 
our  former  sectiona  Access  has  been  more  readily 
obtained  to  all  public  docuroenta,  and  private  coUeo* 
tions  have  been  thrown  open  with  a  spirit  of  en« 
lightened  liberality.  Ortain  departments  of  history 
— as  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,   and  the   progress 
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generally  of  the  English  constitution— have  also 
been  cultiyated  with  superior  learning  and  diligence. 
The  great  works  of  Hume,  KoherUon,  and  Gibbon, 
•till  maintain  their  pre-eminence  with  the  general 
reader,  but  the  value  of  the  two  first  has  been  mate- 
rially diminished  bj  subsequent  iuvestigatioDa  and 
new  information. 

WILLIAM  mTFOBD. 

The  most  elaborate  and  compreheniive  work  we 
have  here  to  notice,  is  The  Htsttmf  cf  Greece  from  the 
Etirliett  Period,  by  Wiluam  MnroKD,  Esq.  The 
first  volume  of  Mr  Mitford*s  history  came  before 
the  public  in  1784,  a  second  was  published  in  1790, 
and  a  third  in  1797.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the 

Sar  1810  that  the  work  was  completed.  Mr 
itford,  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Korth- 
umberiand,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  10th  of 
Februaiy  1744,  and  was  educated  first  at  Cheam 
•chool,  Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford.  He  studied  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  on 
obtaining  a  commission  in  the  South  Hampshire 
Mflitia,  of  which  regiment  he  was  afterwards  lieu- 
tenant-oolonei  In  1761  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate  in  Hampshire,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pursue 
those  classical  and  historical  studies  to  which  he  was 
flA^ently  devoted.  His  first  publication  was  an 
Euay  OH  the  Harmony  of  Language,  intended  prinei- 
palh  to  iUuMtrate  that  of  the  English  Language,  1774, 
which  afterwards  reached  a  second  edition.  While 
in  the  militia,  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  MUitary 
Force^  and  particular^  qf  the  Militia  qf  the  Kingdom, 
This  subject  seems  to  have  engrossed  much  of  his 
attention,  for  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  when 
a  member  of  Uie  House  of  Commons,  Mr  M  itford 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  militia  with  much  fervour, 
and  recommended  a  salutary  jealousy  relative  to  a 
•tanding  army  in  this  country.  He  was  neverthe- 
less a  general  supporter  of  ministers,  and  held  the 
government  appointment  of  Verdurer  of  the  New 
Forest  Mr  Mitford  vras  twice  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Beeralston,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  afterwards  for  New  Komney.  in  Kent 
He  died  in  1827.  The  'History  of  Greece'  has 
paased  throuffh  several  editions.  Bynm  says  of  Mr 
Mitford  as  a  historian — *  His  great  pleasure  consists 
in  praising  tyrants,  abusing  Plutarch,  spelling  oddly, 
and  writing  quaintly ;  and  what  is  stnmge,  after  all, 
his  is  the  best  modem  history  of  Greece  in  any 
language,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modem 
historians  whataoever.  Having  named  his  sins 
(adds  the  noble  poet),  it  is  but  fiur  to  state  his  vir- 
tues— learning,  labour,  research,  wrath,  and  par- 
tiality. I  call  the  latter  virtues  in  a  writer,  because 
thev  make  him  write  in  earnest*  The  earnestness 
of  Mr  Mitford  is  too  often  directed  against  what  he 
terms  *  the  inherent  weakness  and  the  indelible 
barbarism  of  democratical  government'  He  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the 
moDarchical  form  of  government  and  this  bias  led 
him  to  be  unjust  to  the  Athenian  people,  whom  he 
on  one  occasion  terms  *the  sovereign  beggars  of 
Athena.'  His  fidelity  as  a  reporter  of  Ikcts  has  also 
been  questioned.  *  He  contracts  the  strongest  indi- 
vidual partialities,  and  according  as  these  lead,  he 
is  credulous  or  mistrastful — he  exaggerates  or  he 
qnalifiea— he  expands  or  he  cuts  down  the  docu- 
ments oo  which  he  has  to  proceed.  With  regaitl  to 
the  bright  side  of  almost  eveiy  king  whom  he  has 
to  describe,  Mr  Mitford  is  more  than  credulous ;  for 
a  credulous  man  believes  all  that  he  is  told:  Mr 
Mitford  believes  more  than  he  is  told.  With  regard 
to  the  dark  side  of  the  same  mdividuals,  his  habits 
of  estimating  evidence  are  precisely  in  tibe  opposite 


extreme.  In  treating  of  the  democracies  or  of  the 
democratical  leaders,  hie  statements  are  nol  lesa 
partial  and  exaggerated.'*  It  is  undeniable  that  Mr 
Mitford  haa  over-ooloured  the  evils  of  popular 
government  but  there  is  so  much  acntenesa  and 
spirit  in  his  political  disquisitions,  and  hia  narrative 
of  events  is  so  animated,  full,  and  distinct,  that  he 
is  always  read  with  pleasure.  His  qualiflcationa  were 
great  and  his  very  defects  constitute  a  sort  of  in- 
dividuality that  is  not  without  its  attimctiop  in  m 
long  a  history. 

I     {Condemnaium  amd  JkaA  ofSoerala.l 

We  are  not  informed  when  Socrates  first  herame 
distinguished  as  a  sophist ;  for  in  that  desoiptaon  ni. 
men  he  was  in  his  own  day  reckoned.  When  the  wit 
of  Aristophanes  was  directed  against  him  in.  the 
theatre,  he  was  already  among  the  most  eminent,  but 
his  eminence  seems  to  have  b^  then  receui.  It  sias 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  the  Pelopofmesiaa 
war,  when  he  was  six  or  seveuand^forty  years  of  agc^ 
that,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  comedy,  be  was  oflerad 
to  public  derision  upon  the  stage  by  his  own  name,  as 
one  of  the  penwiis  of  the  drama,  in  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes,  called  The  Clouds,  which  is  yet  extant 
Some  antipathy,  i(  appears,  existed  between  the  oomic 
poets  collectively  and  the  sophists  or  philosophos. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  former  could  indeed  scarcely 
escape  the  auiuiadveision  of  the  latter,  who,  on  ths 
contrary,  favoured  the  tragic  poetn,  competiton  with 
the  comedians  for  pabltc  favour.  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes  were  particularly  enemies ;  and  Socrates 
not  only  lived  in  intimacy  with  Euripides,  but  is  said 
to  have  assisted  him  in  some  of  bis  tragedies.  We 
are  inf<nxDed  of  no  other  caune  for  the  iujuriooa  re- 
presentation which  the  comic  poet  hM  given  ei 
Socrates,  whom  he  exhibits  in  The  Clouds  as  a  flagi- 
tious yet  ridiculous  pretender  to  the  occult  sdaMSi^ 
conversing  with  the  clouds  as  divinities,  and  tearhing 
the  principal  youths  of  Athens  to  despise  the  rsoetvea 
gods  and  to  cozen  men.  The  audience,  aocutoiDed 
to  look  on  defamation  with  carelessness,  and  to  hold 
as  lawful  and  proper  whatever  might  amuse  the  mul- 
titude, applauded  the  wit,  and  even  g»ve  general 
approbation  to  the  piece ;  but  the  high  estimation  of 
the  character  of  Socrates  sufficed  to  prevent  that  com- 
plete success  which  the  poet  had  promised  himaelH 
The  crown  which  rewarded  him  whose  drama 


earned  the  public  favour,  and  whick  Aristophanes 
had  so  often  won,  was  on  this  occasion  refused  him. 

Two  or  three-and-twenty  yean  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  representation  oi  The  Clouds ;  the  storms  ef 
conquest  suffered  from  a  foreign  enemy,  and  of  four 
revolutions  in  the  civil  government  of  the  cooatiy, 
had  passed ;  nearly  three  years  had  followed  of  thai 

Suiet  which  the  revolution  under  Thraigrbulus  pro- 
uoed,  and  the  act  of  amnesty  should  have  confirmed, 
when  a  young  man  named  Melitus  went  to  the  king- 
archon,  and  m  the  usual  form  delivered  an  informs 
tion  against  Socrates,  and  bound  himself  to  prweettte^ 
The  information  ran  thus: — *  Melitus,  son  of  Melitus, 
of  the  borough  of  Pitthos,  declares  these  upon  oath 
acainst  Socrates,  son  of  Sophroniseus,  of  the  boieia^ 
of  Alopece :  Socrates  is  guilty  of  reviling  the  goda 
whom  the  city  acknowledges,  and  of  preaning  other 
new  gods :  moreover,^  he  is  guilty  of  oocmpting  tho 
youth.    Penalty,  death.' 

Xenophon  begins  bii  memorials  of  his  revered  mastei^ 
with  declaring  bis  wonder  how  (he  Athenians  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  condemn  to  death  a  man  of 
such  uncommonly  clear  innooenoe  and  exalted  worth. 
^lian,  though  for  authority  he  can  bear  no  eompariseo 
with  Xeno^on,  has  nerertheless»  I  think,  gives  dks 
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solution.  '  SocmtoB,'  he  nyi,  'disliked  the  Athenian 
constitution ;  for  he  saw  that  democracy  is  tyran- 
nical, and  abounds  with  all  the  evils  of  absolute 
monarchy.'  But  though  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  times  made  it  neoessaiy  for  cotemporarj  writers 
to  speak  with  caution,  yet  both  Xenophon  and  Plato 
have  declared  enough  io  show  that  tne  assertion  of 
^ian  was  well-founded ;  and  &rther  proof,  were  it 
wanted,  may  be  derived  from  another  early  writer, 
nearly  eotemporary,  and  deeply  Toved  in  the  politics 
of  his  age,  the  ora^r  .^Eschines.  Indeed,  though  not 
stated  in  the  indictment,  yet  it  was  urged  against 
Sociates  by  his  prosecutors  before  the  court,  that  he 
was  disaffected  to  the  democnu^ ;  and  in  proof,  they 
affirmed  it  to  be  notorious  that  he  had  ridiculed  what 
the  Athenian  constitution  preMcribed,  the  appoint- 
ment to  magistracy  by  lot.  '  Thus,'  ther  saio,  *  he 
taught  his  numerous  followen,  youths  of  the  principal 
fiimilies  of  the  city,  to  despise  the  established  goTem- 
ment,  and  to  be  turbulent  and  seditious;  and  his 
•access  had  been  seen  in  the  conduct  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent,  Alcibiades  and  Critias.  Eren  the  best 
things  he  converted  to  these  ill  purposes :  from  the 
most  esteemed  poets,  and  particularly  from  Homer, 
he  selected  passages  to  enforce  his  aiiti-democratioJ 
principles.' 

Sociates,  it  appears,  indeed,  was  not  inclined  to 
deny  his  disapprobation  of  the  Athenian  constitution. 
His  defence  itself,  as  it  is  reported  by  Plato,  contains 
matter  on  which  to  found  an  accusation  against  him 
of  disaffection  to  the  sovereign  ty  of  the  people,  such 
as,  under  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracv,  would  sometimes  subject  a  man  to  the  penalties 
of  high  treason.  *  You  well  know,'  he  says, '  Athenians, 
that  had  I  engaged  in  public  business,  I  should  long 
ago  have  perished  without  procuring  any  advantage 
either  to  you  or  to  myself.  Let  not  the  truth  offend 
you :  it  is  no  peculiarity  of  your  democracy,  or  of  your 
national  character ;  but  wherever  the  people  is  sove- 
leign,  no  man  who  shall  dare  honestly  to  oppoee  in- 
justice— frequent  and  eitravagant  injustice — can 
avoid  destruction!' 

Without  this  proof,  indeed,  we  might  reasonably 
believe,  that  though  Socrates  was  a  go^  and  faithful 
■abject  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  would  pro- 
mote no  sedition,  no  political  violence,  yet  he  could 
not  like  the  Athenian  constitution.  He  wished  for 
wholesome  changes  by  gentle  means ;  and  it  seems  even 
io  have  been  a  principal  object  of  the  labours  to  which 
lie  dedicated  himself,  to  infuse  principles  into  the 
rising  generation  that  might  bring  about  the  desirable 
ehange  insensibly.  His  scholars  were  chiefly  sons  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens,  whose  easy  circumstances 
affbrded  leisure  to  attend  him ;  and  some  of  these 
sealously  adopting  his  tenets,  others  merely  pleased 
with  the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments  and  the  live- 
liness of  his  manner,  and  desirous  to  emulate  his 
triumphs  over  his  opponents,  were  forward,  after  his 
example,  to  engage  in  disputation  upon  all  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  discourse.  Thus 
employed,  and  thus  followed,  though  himself  avoiding 
office  and  public  business,  those  who  governed  or  de- 
sired to  govern  the  commonwealth  through  their 
influence  amonf  the  many,  might  perhaps  not  an- 
naaonably  consider  him  ae  one  who  was  or  might 
become  a  formidable  adversary,  nor  might  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  excite  popular  jealousy  asainst  him. 

Melitus,  who  stood  forward  as  his  principal  accuser, 
was,  as  Plato  informs  us,  no  way  a  man  of  any  great 
consideration.  His  legal  description  gives  some  pro- 
bability to  the  conjecture,  that  his  father  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Lacedsemon  from  the  mo- 
derate party,  who  opposed  the  ten  successors  of  the 
thirty  tjrrants,  while  Thrasybulus  held  Pineus,  and 
Pausanias  was  encamped  before  Athens.  He  was  a 
pocty  and  stood  forward  as  in  a  common  caase  of  the 


poets,  who  esteemed  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  injorioof 
to  their  interest.  Unsupported,  his  accusation  would 
have  been  little  formidable;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  mere  instrument  in  the  business.  He  was  soon 
ioined  by  Lycon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  of 
nis  time.  Lycon  was  the  avowed  jpatron  of  the  rheto- 
ricians, who,  as  well  as  the  poets,  thought  their  interest 
injured  by  the  moral  philosopher's  doctrine.  I  know 
not  that  on  any  other  occasion  in  Grecian  histoiy  wc 
have  any  account  of  this  kind  of  party-interest  ope- 
rating; but  fix>m  circumstances  nearly  analogous  in 
our  own  countr}' — if  we  substitute  for  poets  the  deigj, 
and  for  rhetoricians  the  lawyers— we  may  gather  what 
might  be  the  party-spirit,  and  what  the  weight  of  in- 
fluence of  the  rhetoricians  and  poets  in  Athena  Witli 
Lycon,  Anytus,  a  man  scarcely  second  to  any  in  the 
commonwealth  in  rank  and  general  estimation,  who 
had  held  high  command  with  reputation  in  tiie  Pelo* 
ponnesian  war,  and  had  been  the  principal  associate 
of  Thra^bulus  in  the  war  against  the  thirty  and  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy,  declared  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  the  prosecution.  Nothing  in  the  accusation 
could,  by  any  known  law  of  Athens,  affect  the  life  of 
the  accused.  In  England,  no  man  would  be  put  upon 
trial  on  so  vague  a  charge — ^nogrand  jury  would  listen 
to  it.  But  in  Athens,  if  the  puiy  was  strong  enough* 
it  signified  little  what  was  the  law.  When  Lycon 
and  Anvtus  came  forward,  Socrates  saw  that  his  con- 
demnation was  already  decided. 

By  the  course  of  his  life,  however,  and  by  the  turn 
of  his  thoughts  for  many  years,  he  had  so  prepared 
himself  for  all  events,* that,  far  from  alarmed  at  the 
probability  of  his  condemnation,  he  rather  rejoiced  at 
it,  as  at  his  age  a  fortunate  occurrence.  He  was  per- 
suaded of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  of  the  superin- 
tending providence  of  an  all-good  Deity,  whose  favour 
he  had  always  been  assiduously  endeavouring  to  de- 
serve. Men  fear  death,  he  said,  as  if  unquestionably 
the  greatest  evil,  and  yet  no  man  knows  that  it  may 
not  be  the  greatest  good.  If,  indeed,  great  joys  were 
in  prospect,  he  might,  and  his  friends  for  him,  with 
somewhat  more  reason  regret  the  event ;  but  at  hii 
years,  and  with  his  scanty  fortune— thouffh  he  was 
happy  enough  at  seventy  still  to  preserve  both  body 
and  mind  in  vigour — ^yet  even  his  present  gratifica- 
tions must  necessarily  soon  decay.  To  avoid,  uerefore^ 
the  evils  of  age,  pain,  sickness,  decay  of  sight,  decay 
of  hearing,  perhaps  decay  of  understanding,  by  the 
easiest  of  deaths  (for  such  the  Athenian  mode  of  exe- 
cution— by  a  draught  of  hemlock — ^was  rroated), 
cheered  with  the  company  of  surrounding  menda, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  blessing. 

Xenophon  says  that,  by  condescending  to  a  little 
supplication,  Socrates  might  easily  have  obtained  his 
acquittal.  No  admonition  or  intreaty  of  his  friends, 
however,  could  persuade  him  to  such  an  nnworthinees. 
On  the  contrary,  when  pnt  upon  his  defence,  he  told 
the  people  that  he  did  not  plead  for  his  own  sake,  but 
for  theim,  wishing  them  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  an  un- 
just condemnation.  It  was  usoal  for  accused  penona 
to  bewail  their  apprehended  lot,  with  tears  to  suppli- 
cate favour,  and,  by  exhibiting  their  children  upon  the 
bema,  to  endea?ottr  to  excite  pity.  He  thought  it,  he 
said,  mors  respectful  to  the  court,  as  well  as  more 
becominff  himself,  to  omit  all  this ;  however  awaic 
that  their  sentiments  were  likely  so  far  to  differ  from 
his,  that  judgment  would  be  given  in  anger  for  it. 

Condemnation  pronounced  mroof^t  no  change  upon 
him.  He  again  addressed  the  ooart,  declarad  hii 
innocence  of  the  matters  laid  against  him,  and  nb^ 
served  that,  even  if  every  charge  had  been  completely 
proved,  still,  all  together  did  not,  according  to  any 
known  law,  amount  to  a  capital  crime.  'But,'  in 
conclusion  he  said,  *  it  is  time  to  depart — I  to  die,  yo« 
to  live ;  but  which,  for  the  greater  good,  Ood  only 
knows.' 
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It  WM  uraal  at  Athens  for  execution  werj  toon  to 
follow  condemnation— -commonljr  on  the  morrow ;  bat 
it  happened  that  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  took 
place  on  the  ere  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  sacred 
oeremonj  of  crowning  the  galley  which  carried  the 
annuiJ  offerings  to  the  gods  worshipped  at  Delos,  and 
immemorial  tradition  &rbade  all  ^executions  till  the 
sacred  Tessel's  return.  Thus,  the  death  of  Socrates  was 
respited  thirty  days,  while  his  friends  had  free  access 
to  him  in  the  prison.  During  all  that  time  he  admir- 
i^ly  supported  his  constancy.  Means  were  concerted 
for  his  escape ;  the  jailer  was  bribed,  a  vessel  prepared, 
and  a  secure  retreat  in  Thessaly  pronded.  No  argu- 
ments, no  prayers,  could  persuade  him  to  use  the  op- 
portunity. He  had  always  taught  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  he  would  not  Aimisn  an 
example  of  the  breach  of  it.  To  no  purpose  it  was 
urged  that  he  had  been  nniustly  condemned — ^he  had 
always  held  that  wrong  did  not  justify  wrong.  He 
waited  with  perfect  composure  the  return  of  the  sacred 
Tessel,  reasoned  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
adrantage  of  rirtue,  the  happiness  derired  (torn,  baring 
made  it  through  life  his  pursuit,  and,  with  his  friends 
about  him,  took  the  fatal  cup  and  died. 

Writers  who,  after  Xenopnon  and  Plato,  hare  re- 
lated the  death  of  Socrates,  seem  to  hare  held  them- 
ielres  bound  to  rie  with  those  who  preceded  them  in 
pring  pathos  to  the  story.  The  purpose  here  has  been 
nther  to  render  it  intelligible — to  show  its  connexion 
with  the  political  history  of  Athens — to  derire  from  it 
illustration  of  the  political  history.  The  magnanimity 
of  Socrates,  the  principal  efficient  of  the  pathos, 
rarelv  deserres  admiration;  ret  it  is  not  that  in 
which  he  has  most  outshone  other  men.  The  circum- 
stances of  Lord  Russel*s  fato  were  far  more  trying. 
Socrates,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  would  hare 
borne  Lord  RusseVs  trial ;  but  with  Bishop  Burnet  for 
his  eulogist,  instead  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  he  would 
not  hare  had  his  present  splendid  fame.  The  sinffular 
merit  of  Socrates  lay  in  the  purity  and  the  usefulness 
of  his  manners  and  conrersation ;  the  clearness  with 
which  he  saw,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  prac- 
tised, in  a  blind  and  corrupt  age,  all  moral  duties ; 
the  disinterestedness  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  de- 
Toted  himself  to  the  benefit  of  others;  and  the  en- 
larved  and  warm  benerolence,  whence  his  supreme 
and  almost  ofklr  pleasure  seems  to  hare  consisted  in 
doing  good.  The  purity  of  Christian  morality,  little 
enough,  indeed,  seen  in  practice,  nerertheless  is  become 
■o  familiar  in  theory,  that  it  passes  almost  for  obrious, 
•nd  eren  congenial  to  the  human  mind.  Those  onlr 
will  justly  estimate  the  merit  of  that  near  approach 
to  it  which  Socrates  made,  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
gather — as  they  may  from  the  writings  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  predecessor*— how  little  conception  was 
entertained  or  it  before  his  time ;  how  dull  to  a  just 
moral  sense  the  human  mind  has  really  been ;  how 
•low  the  progress  in  the  inrestigatton  of  moral  duties, 
eren  where  not  only  great  pains  hare  been  taken,  but 
the  greatest  abilities  sealously  employed ;  and  when 
disoorered,  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  establish  them 
br  proofs  beyond  oontrorersr,  or  proofs  eren  that 
should  be  generally  admitted  by  the  reason  of  men. 
It  is  through  the  Ught  which  Socrates  diffused  by  his 
doetrine,  euforoed  by  his  practice,  with  the  adrantage 
of  haring  both  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  exhibited 
to  hii^est  adrantaf^  in  the  incompamble  writings  of 
4lseiples  such  as  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that  his  life 
fetma  aa  eca  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  of  man. 

SB  JOmi  OTLUB8 — KB  SHARON  TiniNER— 
WILLIAM  CX>XB— GEOBOE  CHALMERS. 

WhUe  the  first  Tolume  of  Mitford's  historj  was 
before  the  public,  and  experiencing  that  degree  of 
fhrour  which  induced  the  author  to  continue  hia 


work,  Db  John  Gillibs,  hiftoriographer  to  his 
miVJeity  fur  Scotland,  published  Tke  Hiakirff  </ 
Aneieni  Greece,  iti  CmUet  and  Cbw^ngsls,  two 
rolumes,  quarto,  1786.  The  mooarehieal  spirit  of  the 
new  historian  was  scansely  less  decided  than  that  of 
Mr  Mitford,  though  expressed  with  less  teal  and 
idiomatic  plainness.  *  The  histoiy  of  Gfvece,'  says 
Dr  GiUies,  'exposes  the  dangerous  torbolenoe  of 
democracy,  and  arraigns  the  despotism  of  tyranta 
By  describing  the  incurable  erils  InhereDt  in  erery 
republican  pdicy,  it  erinoes  the  inestimable  beneflti 
resulting  to  liberty  itself  from  the  lawful  dominioo 
of  hereditary  kings,  and  the  steady  operation  of  weD- 
regidated  monardiy*'  The  history  of  Dr  Gillies  was 
executed  with  considerable  ability  and  care ;  a  sixth 
edition  of  the  work  (Londoo*  18S0,  four  Toiames,  8ra) 
has  been  called  for,  and  it  may  still  be  oonsolted  with 
adrantage. 

In  1799  Mr  Sharon  Titbneb»  a  nlicitor,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of  works  on 
English  history,  by  which  he  has  obtained  a  highly 
respectable  reputation.  Hie  first  was  a  Hision  of 
the  Angh-Scucinst  the  second  a  Hietorp  of  En^faed 
during  the  Middle  Agee:  in  subsequent  pobUcationi 
he  has  oontinoed  the  series  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Elixsheth ;  the  whole  being  oompriaed  in  twelfs 
rolumes,  and  containing  much  new  and  interesting 
information  on  the  goremment,  laws,  literature,  and 
manners,  as  wdl  as  on  the  dril  and  ccdesisstical 
history  of  the  country.  From  an  ambitioas  attempt 
to  rival  Gibbon  in  loftiness  of  style  and  diction,  Mr 
Turner  has  disfigured  his  history  by  s  pomp  of 
expression  and  involred  intricacy  of  style,  that  often 
border  on  the  ludicrous,  and  mar  the  efiect  of  his 
narradre.  This  defect  is  more  oons|nciioiis  in  his 
latter  Tdumes.  The  eariy  part  of  his  history,  derated 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  laboor,  as  he  informs 
us,  of  sixteen  rears,  is  by  far  the  most  Taluafale.  Mr 
Turner  has  also  published  a  Sacred  Hiatary  of  tke 
Worli,  in  two  Yolumes:  this  book  Is  int^ded  to 
afford  to  roong  persons  a  selected  and  ooncentnted 
riew  of  we  chief  facts  and  reasonings  on  the  crea- 
tion, intellectual  design,  and  dirine  eoooomy  of  the 
world,  conceired  and  expressed  in  soeh  a  manner  as 
to  suit  the  modem  style  of  thought  and  argunent  in 
which  philosophical  subjects  are  presented. 

William  Goxe  (1748>1888),  arcbdeaoon  of  Wilts, 
was  the  author  of  rarioas  historical  works  of  a  rcry 
elaborate  character.  His  Memoire  of  the  Life  ami 
Adminietration  of  Sir  Robert  Waipole^  published  in 
1798,  in  tliree  quarto  rolames,  was  the  first  tolerabie 
aooount  of  any  part  of  our  history,  sabseqneat  to  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanorer.  It  was  followed 
by  Memoire  of  Horatio  Lord  Walpole,  fai  which  tbers 
was  a  riew  of  the  times  between  1678  and  1757. 
These  works  derire  a  great  Tahie  ftom  the  mass  of 
original  papers  published  in  oonnexioQ  with  them, 
though  the  author's  style  is  heary  and  ioelegaai 
His  Hietorv  cfthe  Hoaee  t/  Anetria,  1807»  and  his 
Memoire  of  the  Kinge  qfSpam  of  the  Hoaee  (fBow 
bon,  lys,  were  almost  the  first  English  works  hi 
which  an  acquaintance  was  displayed  with  tiie 
materials  of  European  history  extant  in  other  Ian- 
gnages  than  the  French  and  Latin.  Axchdeaoon 
Coxe  also  published  the  Life  and  Selett  Werke  sf 
Beniamin  SHHingfUet,  and  the  Life  and  Papere  qftke 
Duke  of  Mariborotigh, 

Resembling  Turner  and  Oose  in  Hie  vastoess  of 
his  undertakings,  but  inftorior  as  a  writer,  wis 
Gbobob  Chalmbbs  (1744-1895),  a  natire  of  Soot- 
land,  and  originally  a  barrister  in  one  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  before  their  diqimctioQ  fhmi  Britain. 
Hia  first  oomposition,  A  Hieton  ^  Ae  Um^ed  Qfh- 
mee^from  thmr  Seidement  till  AePeace^  17(8, ap- 
peared in  1780,  and  from  time  to  time  he  gave  tothe 


world  many  vorks  connected  with  histonr,  politics, 
and  litemtnre.  In  1807  he  commenced  the  pub* 
llcBtion  of  hif  Caiedtmia,  of  which  three  large 
folnmet  had  appeared,  when  his  death  prednded 
the  hope  of  its  being  completed.  It  contains  a 
laborious  antiquarian  detail  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
Scottish  histoiy,  with  minute  topogn^hicai  and 
hiatorical  accounti  of  the  tvIous  prorinoes  of  ^e 
ctnnttj. 


WILUAM  BOKOX. 

William  Bobcos  (1753-1831),  as  the  author  of 
tihe  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici^  and  the  Life  and  Pan- 
tifieate  of  Leo  X.,  may  be  more  properly  classed 
with  our  historians  than  biographers.  The  two  works 
contain  an  account  of  the  rcTiral  of  letters,  and  fill 
up  the  blank  between  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  and 
Robertson's  Charles  V.    Mr  Rosooe  was  a  native  of 
liverpool,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  and  while 
engaged  as  derk  to  an  attorney,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  cnltivadon  of  his  taste  for 
poetiy  and  elegant  literature.    He  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Frendi,  and  Italian 
languages.    A&r  the  completion  of  his  clerkship, 
Hr  Rosooe  entered  into  business  in  Liverpool,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  every  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, local  and  national    He  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
WroHM  of  J/rica,  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  slavery, 
and  also  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  which  was 
tnmalated  into  French  by  Madame  Necker.    The 
stirring  times  in  which  he  lived  called  forth  several 
short  political  dissertations  ftom  his  pen ;  but  about 
the  year  1789,  he  applied  himself  to  Uie  great  task 
he  had  long  meditated,  a  biographical  account  of 
Lotenio  de  Medici    He  procured  mudi  new  and 
valuable  information,  and  in  1796  published  the 
nenlt  of  his  labours  hn  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled 
J%e  Life  ofLaremxo  de  Medwif  called  the  MagrnficenL 
The  work  was  highly  successful,  and  at  once  ele- 
vated Mr  Boscoe  into  the  proud  situation  of  one  of 
the  DUMt  popular  authors  of  the  day.    A  second 
edition  was  soon  called  for,  and  Messrs  Cadell  and 
Davies  purchased  the  copyright  for  L.1200.    About 
the  saoie  time  he  relinquished  the  practice  of  an 
attorney,  and  studied  for  the  bar,  but  ultimately 
•ettled  as  a  bankor  in  Liverpool    His  next  literary 
appearance  was  as  the  translator  of  The  Aknc,  a 
poem,  fk-om  the  Italian  of  Luigi  Tansillo.    In  1805 
was  published  his  second  great  work,  *  The  Life  and 
Fonlificate  of  Leo  X.,'  four  volumes  quarto,  which, 
though  carefully  prepared,  and  alio  enriched  with 
new  information,  did  not  ei^erienoe  the  same  success 
«a  hia  life  of  Lorenxo.    *  The  history  of  the  reform 
mation  of  religion,'  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
'  inTolved  many  questions  of  subtle  dii^utation,  as 
well  as  many  topics  of  character  and  conduct;  and, 
for  a  writer  of  great  candour  and  discernment,  it  was 
•carcely  possiue  to  satisfy  either  the  Papists  or  the 
Pkoteatants.'    The  liberal  sentiments  and  acoom- 
pUahments  of  Mr  Roscoe  recommended  him  to  his 
townsmen  as  a  fit  person  to  represent  them  in  par- 
liament, and  he  was  accordingly  elected  in  1806. 
He  spoke  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
mnd  of  the  dvil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  which 
excited  against  him  a  powerfU  and  violent  oppo- 
sition.   Indined  himseUT  to  quiet  and  retirement, 
and  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  his  opponents,  he 
withdrew  from  parliament  at  the  next  dissdution, 
and  resolutely  qedined  oflibring  himself  as  a  can- 
didate.   He  still,  however,  took  a  warm  interest  in 
jMseing  events,  and  published  several  pamphlets  on 
the  topics  of  the  day.    He  projected  a  histoiy  of  art 
and  literatue^  a  task  well  soiled  to  his  talents  and 


attainments,  but  did  not  proceed  with  the  work. 
Pecuniary  embarrassments  also  came  to  dond  hia 
latter  days.  The  banking  establishment  of  which 
he  was  a  partner  was  forced  in  1816  to  suspend  pay- 
ment, and  Mr  Rosooe  had  to  sell  his  library,  pic- 
tures, and  other  works  of  art  His  love  of  literature 
continued  undiminished.  He  gave  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Liverpool,  and  on  its  opening,  ddivered  an  inaugural 
address  on  the  origin  and  vicissitudes  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  and  their  influence  on  the  present 
state  of  society.  In  1827  he  received  the  great  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  his 
merits  as  a  historian.  He  had  previously  edited  an 
edition  of  Pope,  in  ten  volumes,  which  led  to  some 
controversy  with  Mr  Bowles,  as  Mr  Roscoe  had 
formed  a  more  favourable,  and,  we  think,  juat  esti- 
mate of  the  poet  than  his  previous  editors. 


MAXiCOLM  ULWO. 

Malcolm  Laing,  a  zealous  Scottish  historian,  was 
born  in  the  year  1762  at  Strynzia,  his  patbrnal 
estate,  in  Orkney.  He  was  educated  for  the  Scottish 
bar,  and  passed  advocate  in  1785.  He  appeared  as 
an  author  in  1793,  having  completed  Dr  Henry's 
History  of  Great  Britain  i^r  that  author's  death. 
The  sturdv  Whig  opinions  of  Laing  formed  a  con- 
trast to  the  tame  moderatism  of  Henry  j  but  hia 
attainments  and  research  were  far  supenor  to  those 
of  his  predecessor.  In  1800  he  published  The  History 
qf  Scouand  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  on  the  Accee^ 
sion  of  King  James  VI,  to  the  throne  of  England^  to 
the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;  with  two  dissertations^  historical  and  critical^ 
OH  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  and  on  the  supposed  authen- 
Hcity  of  Ossian*s  Poems.  This  is  an  able  work, 
markea  by  strong  prejudices  and  predilections,  but 
valuable  to  the  historical  student  for  its  acute  reason- 
ing and  analysis.  Laing  attacked  the  translator  of 
Ossian  with  unmerciful  and  almost  ludicrous  seve- 
rity, in  revenge  for  which,  the  Highland  admirers  of 
the  Celtic  muse  attributed  his  sentiments  to  the  pre- 
judice natural  to  an  Orkney  man,  caused  by  the 
severe  checks  given  by  the  ancient  Caledonians  to. 
their  predatory  Scandinavian  predecessors  I  Laing 
replied  by  another  publication — The  Poems  of  Ossian^ 
^.  containing  the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Macpher^ 
son.  Esq,  in  Prose  and  Rhfme,  unth  Notes  and  JUuS' 
trations.  In  1804  he  published  another  edition  of  hit 
History  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Pre* 
liminary  Dissertation  on  the  Participation  of  Marf 
Quun  (tf  Scots  in  the  Murder  o/DarnUy,  The  latter 
is  a  Y^ry  ingenious  historical  argument,  the  ablest 
of  Mr  LaincpB  productions,  uniting  the  practised  skUl 
and  acumen  of  the  Scottish  lawyer  with  the  know- 
ledge of  tiie  antiquary  and  historian.  The  latter 
poison  of  Mr  Laing's  Ufe  was  spent  on  his  paternal 
estate  in  Orkney,  where  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
local  and  agricultural  improvement  with  the  same 
ardour  that  he  devoted  to  his  literary  pursuits.  He 
died  in  the  year  1818.  *  Mr  Laing's  merit,'  aavs  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *  as  a  critical  in- 
quirer into  history,  an  enlightened  collector  of  mate- 
rials, and  a  sagadous  judge  of  evidence,  has  never 
been  surpassed.  In  spite  of  his  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  no  roan  has  yet  presumed  to  charge  him 
with  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  historical  integrity  to 
his  zeal,  "niat  he  never  perfectiy  attained  the  art 
of  fhU,  dear,  and  easy  narrative,  was  owing  to  the 
peculiar  style  of  those  writers  who  were  popular  in 
his  youth,  and  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  disproportion  of  particular  talents  to 
a  general  vigour  of  mind.' 
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TOBM  PlNKKBToN  (Irs8-IB!5)  dlitiiiEtilihed  hlm- 
•df  by  Uk  fierce  controTeninl  tone  of  hji  hiBtoricol 
writlags,  and  by  the  Tiolence  of  bii  prejudice!,  yet 
wu  ■  learned  ind  indaitrioiu  collKtur  uf  fbrgotten 
tngmeaiM  at  ancient  hiiturj  and  of  natiooat  anti- 
qoitiea.  He  va*  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  bred  to 
the  lav.  The  Utter.  LoveTer,  he  •oiin  furaook  far 
lltemy  pnrauita.  He  commenced  by  writing  im- 
perii Terua,  which,  in  hia  peculiar  antique  ortho- 
graphy, he  ityled  'Rime*,'  from  *hieh  he  direrged 
to  coUectinji  Sdtel  ScotiUh  Balladt.  1783,  and  In- 
diting as  £««.«  m  Utdalt.  \7e*.  Under  the  name 
of  Heroa,hepub1iihed  aaaie  LtHers  oh  Literabm,  and 
iraa  recommended  by  Gibbon  to  (he  boolcKllen  u  a 
lit  penon  to  tranilate  the  Monkish  Ristoriani.  He 
•ftennrdi  (1786)  publiihed  Anciait  ScoUiii  Ptemt, 
being  the  writing!  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  atid 
Otheri,  extracted  from  a  manuicript  in  the  Pepya 
Ubraiy  at  Cambridge.  Hiiflrrthiitorica]  work  wai 
A  D'u$rrta6a»  an  Iht  Origin  and  Frvgrta  of  lit  Scy- 
Aiaitf,  or  Gotit,  in  wliich  he  hud  duvn  that  theory 
which  be  maintained  through  life,  that  the  Ceira  of 
Irehuid,  Walei,  and  ScotUnd,  are  aavage*.  and  have 
been  aaiage*  aince  the  world  began  1  Ilii  next  im- 
portant work  wa*  an  Ja^atrv  iilo  iht  Ilulmy  of  Scat- 
Imd  pToeding  Iht  Rtiga  of  Malcolm  III,  er  1 056,  in 
which  he  debate*  at  great  length,  and.  aa  Sir  Waller 
Scott  remark*,  with  much  diapUy  of  learning,  on  the 
bUtory  of  the  Gotha,  and  the  ennqueala  wtik-h  he 
•tatea  them  to  baie  obtained  o'er  the  Cella  in  their 


pnwreai  tbrongh  all  Europe.  In  1736  he  publiahed 
*  Uittiwy  >/ Seotiand  Durimg  &t  Rtigx  If  lit  SHatU. 
the  moat  laborioua  and  valuable  of  hia  worka     He 


or  pTrtenoe ;  but  the  atyla  of  tlw  gnt  tt 
with  all  the  care  beatowad  Qpon  it.  ia  bi  ' 
perfect.    It  wauta  fliree  and  Tivacity,  i 


it.  ia  br  from  b .  , 
_  -Tacity,  aa  iC  hi  tlw 
proceat  of  elaboratian,  the  graphie  ckunva  i^ 
iwrralJTe  and  diatlDct  perceptkMi  of  armta  and 
charactera  neoeaaaty  to  tiie  hlatorian  had  erapotmlsd. 
The  aentimeata  aid  prindplea  sf  the  authw  mn, 
boweTar,  worthy  of  bia  liberal  and  m       ' 


Al  a  phlloaophtcal  hiatorlan,  crfttc,  and  poUtidail, 
Sia  JiMKB  MACEiMToan  deaerret  hononntUe  men- 
tion.   He  wa*  alao  one  uf  the  laat  at  Um  Scottidi 


jplled  a  Jfnfen  Cn^mpAr,  edited  a  OhVccIi 

of  VofOfa  and  TVaBtU,  wa*  aome  time  editor  of  t.._ 
Critical  Beriew,  wrote  a  Tnatite  «  Sockt,  and  waa 
engaged  oo  varioai  other  literary  taaka.  Pinkerton 
died  in  want  and  obacnrity  in  Paria. 


CoABUn  Jum  Fox  (I74B-1806).  the  celebrated 
ftataaman  and  orator,  daring  hia  interrala  of  relaza- 
tloa  from  public  lif^  among  other  literary  atodie* 
•nd  occapationa  oommenced  a  history  uf  the  reign 
of  King  Jamea  IL,  intending  to  cootiane  it  to  tht 
arttlenwDt  at  (he  rtTolution  of  1 6B8.  An  introduc- 
tory chapter,  giving  a  rapid  view  of  our  conatitu- 
tional  hiatory  ftom  tlie  time  of  Henry  VII.,  he 
completed.  He  wrote  alau  aoine  cbapten  of  hia 
hiatrar,  but  at  the  time  of  bia  death  he  had  made 
but  little  progreaa  In  hia  work.  Public  affldn,  and 
a  itrong  partiality  and  attachment  to  the  itndy  of 
the  daiaics,  and  Co  worka  of  imagination  and  poetry, 
were  continually  drawing  him  off  from  hia  blatorical 
teaearchea,  added  to  which  he  wa*  fnalidiomly  acru- 
pulona  a*  to  all  the  nicetiea  of  language,  and  wlahed 
to  form  Ilia  plan  exclusiTelj  on  the  model  of  ancient 
writeia,  wi^out  note,  di^rreaaian.  or  dlaaertation. 
'He  once  auured  me.'  aayi  Lord  Holland,  'that  he 
*0uld  admit  no  word  into  hia  book  for  which  he 
had  not  the  authority  of  Dryden.'  We  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Mr  Fox  died  before  com[Jet- 
ing  hia  hlatoncal  work.  Such  minute  attention  to 
■tyle,  joined  to  equal  regard  for  facta  and  circlim- 
•tanoes;  nait  have  weighed  down  any  writer  even 
of  uninterrupted  and  active  application.  In  ISOS 
the  unflniabed  compoaition  was  given  to  the  world 
by  Lord  Holland,  under  the  title  of  A  Hittory  of  Hit 
EaHf  Part  d/iAc  Seign  of  Jama  At  Stcimd,  icitA  an 
Introdnckry  Chapter.  An  appendix  of  original 
pwera  waa  also  added.  The  hiatoiy  ia  plainly 
wiiIMn,  without  the  alightcrt  appiMUi  to  pedantry  , 


metaphyilcians,  and  one  of  the  moat  briUiant  tx 
veraera  of  hia  timea — qnaliflcaliona  apparently  very 
diaaimilar.  Hia  cnndoar,  beneTolence.  and  Uben- 
lity,  gave  a  grace  and  dignity  to  hia  literair  apecn- 
latinna  and  to  bia  dally  life.  Mackintoah  waa  ■ 
native  of  Inremeu-abire,  and  waa  bom  at  Aldoarie- 
hoaM,  on  the  baoka  of  Iiixh  Neaa,  October  »,  ITU. 
Hia  father  waa  a  brave  Highland  ofllcer,  who  pi«- 
aeaaed  a  imall  estate,  called  Kyhwhy.  In  hia  natlv* 
county,  which  Jame*  aflerwarda  gold  for  £»00a 
From  hia  eariieit  daya  Jamea  Mackintoah  had  a 
paaaion  for  booka ;  and  though  alt  hia  relatitea  were 
Jacobitea,  he  waa  a  atanch  Whig.  After  aUidybig 
at  Aberdeen  (where  he  had  aa  a  college  companion 
and  friend  the  pioni  and  eloquent  Robert  Halll 
Mackintoih  went  to  Edinbur^i,  and  ttodied  msdi- 
cine.  In  1738  he  rCMhed  to  London,  wrote  AtHm 
preaa,  and  aftenrarda  applied  faimaetf  to  the  atodj 
of  law.  In  1791  he  pnbfi&ed  hi*  FWino  GdBco, 
a  defence  of  the  Frencb  Betohition,  in  reply  to 
Bnrke.  which,  for  cogency  of  aigoment,  hiat<:^ioal 

' 'ledge,  and  logiral  pndaion,  is  a  remarkable 

to  be  written  by  a  caielesa  and  irregular  yonng 
of  twenty-aix.  Though  his  bearing  to  his 
great  antagoniat  waa  cUvalroua  and  polite,  Ha^n- 
loah  attadied  his  opinions  with  the  anlonr  and 
impetnoaity  of  youth,  and  hia  work  vaa  recdred 
with  great  apidauae.  Four  year*  afterwards  he 
acknowledged  to  Burke  that  he  had  been  the  dun 
of  hia  own  enthusiasm,  and  that  a  'melaadMily 
experience'  had  uideceiTed  him.  The  eiceaaea  ef 
the  French  Revolution  had  no  doubt  contributed  to 
thia  change  which,  tboogh  H  afterwanlt  was  tnad* 
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the  euue  of  Motfaj  and  deriikm  to  Maekintosb, 
seeins  to  hftre  bocn  idoptod  with  perfect  sincerity 
and  tingleneM  of  pnrpoie.  He  alterwarda  delirered 
and  pnblished  a  ■enef  of  lectures  on  the  law  of 
nature  and  natione,  which  greatly  extended  hit 
reputation.  In  1799  lie  was  called  to  the  har,  and 
in  his  capacity  of  barrister,  in  180S,  he  made  a 
hrilKant  defence  of  M.  Peltier,  an  emigrant  royalist 
of  France,  who  had  been  indicted  for  a  libel  on 
Napoleon,  then  first  consul  The  forensic  display 
of  Mackintosh  is  too  much  like  an  elaborate  essay 
or  dissertation,  bat  it  marked  him  oat  for  legal  pro- 
motion, and  he  reoeiTed  the  appointment  (to  which 
his  poTerty,  not  his  will,  consented)  of  Recorder  of 
Bombay.  He  was  knighted,  sailed  iVom  England  in 
the  beginning  of  1604,  and  aller  discharging  feith- 
fblly  his  high  ofBcial  duties,  returned  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  the  earliest  period  that  entitled  him  to 
his  retiring  pension  of  £1200  per  annum.  Mackin- 
tosh now  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  stuck 
feithfully  by  his  old  friends  the  Whigs,  without  one 
^impse  of  favour,  till  in  18S7  his  friend  Mr  Can- 
ning, on  the  formation  of  his  administration,  made 
him  a  privy  councillor.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Whig  ministry  in  1890,  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner for  title  afTairs  of  India.  On  questions  of 
criminal  law  and  national  policy  Mackintosh  spoke 
forcibly,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  tiare  been  a  suc- 
oessftil  parliamentary  orator.  Amid  the  bustle  of 
public  business  he  did  not  neglect  literature,  though 
he  wanted  resolution  for  continuous  and  severe  study. 
The  charms  of  society,  the  interruptions  of  pabUc 
business,  and  the  debilitating  effects  of  his  residence 
in  India,  also  co-operated  with  his  constitutional 
indolenoe  in  preventing  the  realisation  of  the  ambi- 
tious dreams  of  his  youth.  He  contributed,  how- 
ever, various  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
wrote  a  masterly  JHuertaium  on  the  Progreu  qf 
Ethical  PhUoeopk^  for  the  Encydopssdia  Britannica. 
He  wrote  three  volumes  of  a  compendious  and 
popular  HUtory  of  En^and  for  Lardner*s  Cabinet 
Cydopsedia,  which,  though  defident  in  the  graces 
of  narrative  and  style,  contains  some  admirable 
views  of  constitutional  history  and  antiquarian  re- 
search. His  learning  was  abundant;  he  wanted 
only  method  and  elegance.  He  also  contributed  a 
short  but  valuable  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (wliich 
sprung  out  of  his  researches  into  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  was  otherwise  a  subject  congenial 
to  his  taste)  to  the  same  miscellany;  and  he  was 
engaged  on  a  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
wIku  his  life  was  somewhat  suddenly  terminated 
on  the  30th  of  May  1832.  The  portion  of  his  his* 
toiy  of  the  Revolution  which  he  had  written  and 
corrected  (amounting  to  about  350  pages)  was  pub- 
lished in  1834,  with  a  continuation  by  some  writer 
who  was  opposed  to  Sir  James  in  many  essential 
points.  In  the  works  of  Mackintosh  we  have  only 
the  fragments  of  a  capacious  mind ;  but  in  all  of 
them  his  learning,  his  candour,  his  strong  love  of 
truth,  his  justness  t^  thinking  and  clearness  in  per- 
ceiving, and  his  genuine  philanthropy,  are  conspi- 
cuous. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  be  had  no  Boswell 
to  record  his  conversation. 

[^Chivalry  and  Modem  ifannaif.] 
[From  the  Tindieia  QslHne.] 

The  eollision  of  anned  multitudes  [in  Paris]  ter- 
minated in  unforeseen  excesses  and  execrable  crimes. 
In  the  eye  of  Mr  Burke,  however,  these  crimes  and 
excesses  assume  an  aspect  far  more  important  than 
can  be  communicated  to  them  by  their  own  insulated 
guilt.  They  form,  in  his  opinion,  the  crisis  of  a 
revolution  nr  more  important  thsA  any  change  of 


govemment^-a  revolution  in  which  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  that  have  formed  the  manners  of  the 
European  nations  are  to  perish.  '  The  a^  of  chivalry 
is  gone,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  extmguished  for 
ever.'^  He  follows  this  exclamation  by  an  eloquent 
euloffium  on  chivalrv,  and  bv  gloomy  predictions  of 
the  future  state  of  Europe,  when  the  nation  tiiat  has 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  dve  her  the  tone  in  arts 
and  manners  is  thus  debased  and  corrupted.  A  ca* 
vUler  might  remark,  that  ages  much  more  near  tibs 
meridian  fervour  of  chivalry  than  ours  have  wit- 
nessed a  treatment  of  queens  as  little  gallant  and 
generous  as  that  of  the  Parisian  mob.  He  might  n^ 
mind  Mr  Burke  that,  in  the  age  and  countnr  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidnev,  a  queen  of  France,  whom  no  blindness 
to  accomplishment,  no  malignity  of  detraction,  could 
reduce  to  the  level  of  Maria  Antoinetta,  was.  by '  a 
nation  of  men  of  honour  and  cavaliers,'  permitted  to 
languish  in  captivity,  and  expire  on  a  scaffold  ;  and 
he  might  add,  that  the  manners  of  a  countnr  are 
more  surely  indicated  by  the  systematic  cruelty  of 
a  sovereign,  than  by  the  licentious  frenzy  of  a  mob. 
He  might  remark,  that  the  mild  system  of  modem 
manners  which  surrived  the  massacres  with  which 
fanaticism  had  for  a  century  desolated  and  almost 
barbarised  Europe,  might  pemaps  resist  the  shock  of 
one  day's  excesses  committed  by  a  delirious  popu- 
lace. 

But  the  subject  itself  is,  to  an  enlarged  thinker, 
fertile  in  reflections  of  a  diflbrsnt  nature.  That  sys- 
tem of  manners  which  arose  among  the  Gothic  nations 
of  Europe,  of  which  chivalry  was  mors  properly  the 
effusion  than  the  source,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  and  interesting  appearances  in  human 
affairs.  The  moral  causes  which  formed  its  character 
have  not  perhaps  been  hitherto  investigated  with  the 
happiest  success.  But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  chivalry  was  oertainlv  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  and  remarkable  eflbcts  of  this 
svstem  of  manners.  Candour  must  confess  that  this 
singular  institution  is  not  atom  admirable  as  a  cor- 
rector of  the  ferocious  ages  in  which  it  flourished.  It 
contributed  to  polish  and  soften  Europe.  It  paved 
the  way  for  that  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  extoision 
of  commerce  which  afterwards  in  some  measure  sup- 
planted it,  and  gare  a  new  character  to  manners. 
Society  is  inevitablv  progressive.  In  government* 
oommeroe  has  overthrown  that  'feudal  and  chival- 
rous' system  under  whose  shade  it  first  grew.  In 
religion,  learning  has  subverted  that  superstition 
whose  opulent  endowments  had  first  fostered  it.  Pecu- 
liar circumstances  softened  the  barbarism  of  the 
middle  ages  to  a  degree  which  favoured  the  admission 
of  oommeroe  and  the  growth  of  knowledge.  These 
circumstances  were  connected  with  the  manners  of 
chivalry ;  but  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  that  insti- 
tution could  only  be  preserved  oy  the  situation  which 
gave  them  birth.  The^  were  themselves  enfeebled  in 
the  progress  from  ferocitv  and  turbulence,  and  almost 
obliterated  by  tranquillity  and  refinement.  But  the 
auxiliaries  which  the  manners  of  chivalxy  had  in 
rude  ages  reared,  gathered  strength  from  its  weakness 
and  flourished  in  its  decay.  Commerce  and  diffused 
knowledge  have,  in  fact,  so  completely  assumed  the 
ascendant  in  polished  nations,  that  it  will  be  diflicult 
to  discover  any  relics  of  Gothic  manners  but  in  a  fan- 
tastic exterior,  which  has  surrived  the  generous  illu- 
sions that  made  these  manners  splendid  and  seduc- 
tive. Their  direct  influence  has  long  ceased  in  Europe ; 
but  their  indirect  influence,  through  the  medium  of 
those  causes,  which  would  not  peraaps  have  existed 
but  for  the  mildness  which  chivalry  created  in  the 
midst  of  a  barbarous  age,  still  operates  with  increas- 
ing rigour.  The  manners  of  the  middle  age  were,  in 
the  most  singular  sense,  compalsoir.  Enterprising 
benevolence  was  produced  by  general  fierceness,  gal- 
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Unt  ooartciij  hj  ferodoiui  rudeooM,  and  artificial 
gendeneM  nsisted  the  torrent  of  natural  barbarism. 
But  a  leas  inoonsruous  system  has  suooeeded,  in  which 
commence,  which  unites  men's  interests,  and  know- 
ledge, which  excludes  those  prejudices  that  tend  to 
embroil  them,  present  a  broader  basis  for  the  stability 
of  ciTilised  and  beneficent  manners. 

Mr  Burke,  indeed,  forebodes  the  most  fatal  oonse- 
quenoes  to  literature,  from  events  which  he  supposes 
to  haTO  giren  a  mortal  blow  to  the  sinrit  of  chiraliy. 
I  have  OTor  been  protected  from  such  apprehensions 
by  my  belief  in  a  very  simple  truth— <te<  diffiued 
hiowUdge  immartaluet  iitdf.  A  literature  which  is 
confined  to  a  few,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  maesacre 
of  scholars  and  the  conflagration  of  libraries,  but  the 
difiused  knowledge  of  the  present  day  could  only  be 
annihilated  by  the  eztixpaUon  of  the  cinlised  part 
of  mankind. 

TMxtrouifiim  SpeeA  w  Defmoe  of  Mr  Pdtier,  for  a 
Idbd  <m  Napoleon  BonaparU^  Fobmatry  1803.J 

Gentlemen— There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which 
ibis  case  seems  to  merit  your  most  serious  attention. 
The  teal  prosecutor  ia  the  master  of  the  greatest  em- 
pire the  ciTilised  world  ever  saw— the  defendant  ia  a 
defenoeleas  proscribed  eliU.  I  consider  this  case, 
therefore,  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  be- 
tween the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
FBU  PBjms  remaining  in  Europe.  Gentlemen,  this 
distinction  of  the  English  press  is  new— it  is  a  proud 
and  a  melancholy  distinction.    Before  the  great  earth- 

anake  of  the  French  Revolution  had  swallowed  up  all 
lie  asylums  of  firee  discussion  on  the  continent,  we 
enjored  that  privilege,  indeed,  more  fully  than  others, 
but  we  did  not  enjoy  it  exclusively.  In  Holland,  iu 
Bwitierland,  in  the  imperial  towns  of  Germany,  the 
press  was  either  legally  or  practically  free.  Holland 
and  Switserland  are  no  more;  and,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  prosecution,  fifty  imperial  towns 
have  been  erased  from  the  list  of  independent  states 
by  one  dash  of  the  pen.  Three  or  four  still  preserve  a 
precarious  and  trembling  existence.  I  will  not  aay 
by  what  oompliances  they  must  purehase  its  continu- 
ance. I  will  not  insult  the  feebleness  of  states  whose 
unmerited  fall  I  do  most  bitterly  deplore. 

These  governments  were,  in  many  respects,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  ancient  system  of 
Europe.  The  perfect  security  of  such  inconsiderable 
and  feeble  states,  their  undisturbed  tranquillity 
amidst  the  wars  and  conquests  that  surrounded  them, 
attested,  beyond  any  other  psxt  of  the  Eurepean  sys- 
tem, the  moderation,  the  justice,  the  civilisation,  to 
which  Christian  Europe  had  reached  in  modem  times. 
Their  weakness  was  protected  only  by  the  habitual 
reverence  for  justice  which,  during  a  lon^  series  of 
ages,  had  grown  up  in  Christendom.  This  was  the 
only  fortification  which  defended  them  against  those 
mighty  monardis  to  whom  they  offered  so  easy  a  prey. 
And,  till  the  French  Revolution,  this  was  sufficient. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  republic  of  Geneva ;  think 
of  her  defenceleas  position  in  the  very  jaws  of  France ; 
but  think  also  of  her  undisturbed  security,  of  her  pro- 
found quiet,  of  the  brilliant  success  with  which  she 
applied  to  industry  and  literature  while  Lotiis  XIV. 
was  pouring  his  myriads  into  Italy  before  her  gates ; 
am  to  mind,  if  ages  crowded  into  years  have  not 
effiiced  them  from  your  memory,  that  happy  period 
when  we  scarcely  dreamed  more  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  feeblest  republic  in  Europe  than  of  the  conf^uest 
of  her  mightiest  empire,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  ima- 
gine a  spectacle  more  beautiful  to  the  moral  eye,  or 
a  more  striking  proof  ofprogress  in  the  noblest  prin- 
ciples of  civilisation.  These  feeble  states,  these  mo- 
numents of  the  justice  of  Europe,  the  asylum  of  peace, 
of  industry,  and  of  litezmture :  the  organs  of  public 


reason,  the  refvge  of  oppressed  imiooenos  and  . 
cuted  truth,  have  peridied  with  thoae  ancient  prin- 
ciples which  were  their  sole  guardians  and  protcctora. 
They  have  been  swallowed  up  by  that  fearful  convul- 
sion which  has  shaken  the  uttermost  oomen  of  the 
earth.  They  are  destroyed,  and  ^ne  for  ever  1  One 
asvlum  of  free  discussion  is  still  inviolate.  There  is 
still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely  ezeraee 
his  reason  on  the  most  important  conoens  en  society, 
where  he  can  boldlv  publish  his  judgment  on  the  aete 
of  the  proudest  and  most  powetful  tyrants.  The  prev 
of  En^and  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free 
constitution  of  our  forefisthen.  U  is  guarded  by  thfO 
hearts  and  arms  of  Englishmen,  and  I  trust  I  may 
venture  to  sav,  that  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  faU  only 
under  the  lutns  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  an  awfol 
consideration,  gentlemen.  Eveiy  other  monument  of 
European  liberty  has  perished.  That  ancient  fabric 
which  has  been  graduallv  reared  by  the  wisdom  aad 
virtue  of  our  fathers,  still  stands.  It  stands,  thanks 
be  to  God!  solid  and  entire — but  it  stands  alone,  aad 
it  stands  in  ruins  1  Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  that  «<e 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  grsat  struggle,  that  this  is  only  th« 
firrt  battle  between  reason  and  power — ^that  yern  have 
now  in  your  hands,  committed  to  your  trust,  the  onfy 
remains  of  free  discussion  in  Europe,  now  confined  to 
this  kingdom  ;  addressing  you,  therefore,  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind ; 
convinced  that  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason  de- 
pends more  on  your  present  verdict  than  en  any  other 
that  was  ever  delivered  b^  a  jury,  I  trust  I  may  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  issue — I  trust  that  you  will 
consider  younelres  as  the  advanced  guard  of  liberty— 
as  having  this  day  to  fight  the  firat  battle  of  free  dia- 
cuBsion  against  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it 
ever  euoountered  I 


Da  JOHN  LINOARD,  &C. 

Dr  Joirn  liDTQARD,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  pub- 
lished in  1819  three  volumes  of  a  Histonf  of  Enghand 
from  the  Invasion  hy  the  Romans.  He  subsequently 
continued  bis  work  in  five  more  volumes,  bringing 
down  his  narrative  to  the  abdication  of  James  IL 
To  talents  of  a  high  order,  both  as  respects  acute- 
ness  of  analysis  ajid  powers  of  description  and  nar- 
rative, Dr  Lingard  added  unconquerable  industry 
and  access  to  sources  of  information  new  and  im- 
portant He  is  generally  more  impartial  than  Hume, 
or  even  Robertson ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  his  re- 
ligious opinions  have  in  some  cases  perverted  the 
flddity  of  his  history,  leading  him  to  palliate  the 
atrocities  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  to 
darken  the  shades  in  the  characters  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, Cranmer,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  others  connected 
with  the  reformation  in  tlie  church.  His  work  was 
subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  by  Dr  John  Allen,  in  two 
elaborate  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Todd  (who  published  a  defence  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Cranmer),  and  by  other  zealous  Protestant 
writers.  To  these  antagonists  Dr  Lingard  replied 
in  1826  by  a  vindication  of  his  fidelity  as  a  histo- 
rian, which  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  calm 
controversial  writing.  His  work  has  now  taken  its 
place  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  national  hia- 
toriea.  It  has  gone  through  three  editions,  and  haa 
been  received  with  equal  favour  on  the  continent 
The  most  able  of  his  critics  (though  condemning  hit 
account  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  other  pas- 
sages evincing  a  peculiar  bias)  admits  that  Dr  Lin- 
gard possesses,  what  he  claims,  the  rare  merit  of 
having  collected  his  materials  horn  original  histo- 
rians and  records,  by  which  his  narrative  reoeivet  a 
(freshness  of  character,  and  a  stamp  of  originality, 
not  to  be  foand  in  any  general  histoiy  of  Kngiand 
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in  common  ate.    We  give  one  specimen  of  the  nar- 
ratire  style  of  the  author: — 

[^11  AocautU  cf  CromwelPi  ExpuUion  ^ftkt  Parliet' 

meiU  in  1653.] 

At  lenffth  Cromwell  fixed  on  his  plan  to  procuiv 
the  dtasolation  of  the  parliament,  and  to  rest  for  a 
time  the  sovereign  authority  in  a  council  of  forty 
penons,  with  hinuelf  at  their  head.  It  was  his  wish  to 
effect  this  quietly  by  the  votes  of  the  parliament — ^his 
resolution  to  effect  it  by  open  force,  if  such  votes  were 
refused.  Several  meetings  were  held  by  the  officers 
and  members  at  the  lodgings  of  the  lord-general  in 
Whitehall.  St  John  and  a  few  othen  save  their 
assent ;  the  rest,  under  the  guidance  of  Whitelock 
and  Widrington,  declared  that  the  dissolation  would 
be  dangerous,  and  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
council  unwarrantable.  In  the  meantime  tne  nouse 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  new  representative 
body ;  and  several  Qualifications  were  voted,  to  all  of 
which  the  officers  raised  objections,  but  chiefly  to  the 
'admission  of  members,*  a  project  to  strengthen  the 
government  by  the  introduction  of  the  presbyterian 
interest.  *  Never,'  said  Cromwell,  '  shall  any  of  that 
judgment  who  have  deserted  the  good  cause  be  ad- 
mitted te  power.'  On  the  last  meeting,  held  on  the 
19th  of  April,  all  these  points  were  long  and  warmly 
debated.  Some  of  the  officers  declared  that  the  par- 
liament must  be  dissolved  *  one  way  or  other  f  but 
the  goieral  checked  their  indiscreti<m  and  piecipi- 
tancy,  and  the  assembly  broke  up  at  midnight,  with 
an  understanding  that  the  leading  men  on  each  side 
should  resume  the  subject  in  the  morning. 

At  an  early  hour  the  conference  was  recommenced, 
and,  after  a  short  time,  interrupted,  in  consequence  of 
the  receipt  of  a  notice  by  the  general,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  house  to  comply  with  the  desires  of 
the  army.  This  was  a  mistake  ;  the  opposite  party 
had  indeed  resolved  te  pass  a  bill  of  dissolution ;  not, 
however,  the  bill  proposed  by  the  officers,  but  their 
own  bill,  contiuning  all  the  obnoxious  provisions,  and 
to  pass  it  that  very  mominir,  that  it  might  obtain  the 
force  of  law  before  their  adversaries  could  have  timq 
to  appeal  to  the  power  of  the  sword.  While  Harrison 
' most  strictly  and  humbly*  conjured  them  to  pause 
before  they  took  so  important  a  step,  Ingoldsby  has- 
tened to  inform  the  lord-ffeneral  at  Whitehall.  His 
resolution  was  immediatelv  formed,  and  a  company 
of  musketeers  received  orders  to  accompany  him  to 
the  house.  At  this  eventful  moment,  big  with  the 
most  important  consequences  both  to  himself  and  his 
country,  whatever  were  the  workings  of  Cromwell's 
mind,  he  had  the  art  te  conceal  them  from  the  eves 
of  the  beholders.  Leaving  the  military  in  the  lobby, 
he  entered  the  house  and  composedly  seated  himself 
on  one  of  the  outer  benches.  His  dress  was  a  plain 
suit  of  black  cloth,  with  gray  worsted  stockings.  For 
a  while  he  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  debate; 
but  when  the  speaker  was  going  to  put  the  question, 
he  whispered  to  Harrison,  *  This  is  the  time ;  I  must 
do  it;'  and  rising,  put  off  his  hat  to  address  the  house. 
At  first  his  language  was  decorous,  and  even  laudatoiy. 
Gradually  he  oecame  more  warm  and  animated ;  at 
last  he  assumed  all  the  vehemence  of  passion,  and 
indulged  in  personal  vituperation.  He  charged  the 
members  with  self-seeking  and  profaneness,  with  the 
frequent  denial  of  justice,  and  numerous  acts  of  op- 
pression ;  with  idolising  the  lawyers,  the  constant  ad- 
vocates of  tyranny ;  with  neglecting  the  men  who  had 
bled  for  them  in  the  field,  that  they  might  gain  the 
Presbyterians  who  had  apostatised  from  the  cause; 
and  with  doinff  all  this  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
own  power  and  to  replenish  their  own  purses.  But 
their  time  was  come ;  the  Lord  had  disowned  them ; 
he  had  chosen  more  worthy  instrumente  to  perform 


his  work.  Here  the  orator  was  interrupted  by  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth,  who  declared  that  he  had  never 
heard  language  so  unparliamentary — language,  too, 
the  more  (rffensive,  because  it  was  addressed  to  them 
by  their  own  servant,  whom  they  had  too  fondly 
cherished,  and  whom,  by  their  unprecedented  bounty, 
they  had  made  what  he  was.  At  these  words  Crom- 
well put  on  his  hat,  and,  spriuginr  from  his  place, 
exclaimed,  *  Come,  come,  sir,  I  will  put  an  end  to 
your  prating.'  For  a  few  seconds,  apparently  in  the 
most  violent  agitation,  he  paced  forward  and  back- 
ward, and  then,  stamping  on  the  floor,  added,  '  You 
are  no  parliament;  I  say  you  are  no  parliament; 
bring  them  in,  brine  them  in.'  Instantly  the  door 
opened,  and  Colonel  Worsley  entered,  followed  by 
more  than  twenty  musketeers.  'This,'  cried  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  *  is  not  honest ;  it  is  against  morality 
and  common  honesty.'  'Sir  Henry  Vane,*  replied 
Cromwell ;  '  O,  Sir  Henry  Vane  I  The  Lord  deliver 
me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane  I  He  might  have  prevented 
this.  But  he  is  a  juffgler,  and  has  not  common  honesty 
himself!'  From  VMie  he  directed  his  discourse  to 
Whitelock,  on  whom  he  poured  a  torrent  of  abuse ; 
then  pointing  to  Chaloner,  '  There,'  he  cried,  '  site  a 
drunkard  ;*  next  to  Marten  and  Wentworth,  *  There 
are  two  whoremasters  f  and  afterwards  selecting 
different  members  in  succession,  described  them  as 
dishonest  and  corrupt  livers,  a  shame  and  scandal  to 
the  profession  of  the  gospel.  Suddenly,  however, 
checking  himself,  he  tumea  to  the  guard  and  ordered 
them  to  clear  the  house.  At  these  words  Colonel 
Harrison  took  the  speaker  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
from  the  diair ;  Algernon  Sidney  was  next  compelled 
to  quit  his  seat ;  and  the  other  members,  eighty  in 
number,  on  the  approach  of  the  military,  rose  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  Cromwell  now  resumed  his 
discourse.  '  It  is  you,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  have 
forced  me  to  do  this.  I  have  souffht  the  Lord  both 
day  and  night  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than, 
put  me  on  the  doinf  of  this  work.'  Alderman  Allan 
took  advantage  ot  these  words  to  observe,  that  it  was 
not  yet  too  late  to  undo  what  had  been  done ;  but 
Cromwell  instantly  charged  him  with  peculation,  and 

gave  him  into  custody.  When  all  were  gone,  fixing 
is  eye  on  the  mace,  '  What,'  said  he,  '  shall  we  do 
with  this  fool's  bauble  t  Here,  cany  it  away.'  Then, 
taking  the  act  of  dissolution  from  the  clerk,  he  or- 
dered the  doors  to  be  locked,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  military,  returned  to  Whitehall. 

That  afternoon  the  members  of  the  council  assem- 
bled in  their  usual  place  of  meeting.  Bradshaw  had 
just  teken  the  chair,  when  the  lord-general  entered, 
and  told  them  that  if  they  were  there  as  private  in- 
dividuids,  they  were  welcome ;  but  if  as  tne  Council 
of  State,  they  must  know  that  the  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  with  it  also  the  council.  '  Sir,'  replied 
Bradshaw,  with  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman, '  we 
have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  house  this  morning, 
and  before  many  hours  all  England  will  know  it. 
But,  sir,  vou  are  misteken  to  think  that  the  fila- 
ment is  dissolved.  No  power  under  heaven  can  di^ 
solve  them  but  themselves ;  therefore,  teke  you  notice 
of  that.'  After  this  protest  they  withdrew.  Thus, 
by  the  parricidal  hands  of  its  own  children,  perished 
the  Long  Parliament,  which,  under  a  variety  of  forms, 
had,  for  more  than  twelve  years,  defended  and  in- 
vaded the  liberties  of  the  nation.  It  fell  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan,  unpitied  and  unregretted.  The 
members  slunk  away  to  their  homes,  where  they  sought 
by  submission  to  purohase  the  forbearance  of  their 
new  master;  and  their  partisans,  if  partisans  they 
had,  reserved  themselves  in  silence  for  a  dav  of  retn- 
bution,  which  came  not  before  Cromwell  slept  in  his 
grave.  The  rovalists  conmtulated  each  other  on  an 
event  which  they  deemed  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
restomtion  of  iJie  king ;  the  anny  and  navy,  in  nu- 
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merouii  addrencs,  declared  that  thev  would  live  Mid 
die,  stand  and  fail,  with  the  lord-general;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country  the  coneregations  of  the 
saint*  magnified  the  arm  of  the  Lord,  which  had 
broken  the  mighty,  that  in  lieu  of  the  sway  of  mortal 
men,  the  fifth  monarchy,  the  reign  of  Christ  might  be 
estab]i«hed  on  earth. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  exercised  the  supreme  power  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  not  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  amon^ 
them  men  capable  of  wielding  with  eneigr  the  desti- 
nies of  a  great  empire.  They  goTemed  only  four 
{ears ;  yet,  under  their  auspices,  the  conquests  of 
reland  and  Scotland  were  achiered,  and  a  navy  was 
created,  the  nrH  of  that  of  Holland  and  the  terror 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  there  existed  an  essential 
error  in  their  form  of  gOTemment.  DeliberatiTe  as- 
semblies are  always  slow  in  their  proceedings ;  yet 
the  pleasure  of  parliament,  as  the  snoreme  power,  was 
to  be  taken  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  foreign 
relations  or  the  internal  administration  of  the  country; 
and  hence  it  happened,  that  amonff  the  immense  va- 
riety of  questions  which  came  before  it,  those  com- 
manded immediate  attention  which  were  deemed  of 
immediate  necessity ;  while  the  others,  though  often 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national  welfare, 
were  first  postponed,  then  neglected,  and  ultimately 
forgotten.  To  this  habit  of  procrastination  was  pei^ 
haps  owing  the  extinction  of  its  authority.  It  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  the  couutiy,  and  supplied 
Cromwell  with  the  most  plausible  arguments  in  de- 
fence of  his  conduct. 

Besides  his  elaborate  *  Histoiy  of  England,*  Dr  Lin- 
gard  is  author  of  a  work  evincinff  peat  erudition 
and  research,  on  the  Antiquities  tf  w  Angh-Saxon 
Ch»reht  published  in  1809. 

The  great  epoch  of  the  English  Gommoowealth, 
and  the  strugs^e  by  which  it  was  preceded,  has  been 
illustrated  by  Mr  Gkorob  Brodie's  History  of  the 
British  Emptrefrom  the  Aeeessim  qf  CkarltH  I,  to  the 
Restoration^  four  rolumes,  1822,  and  by  Mr  Godwin*8 
History  qf  the  Comnumweaith  qf  Enyland,  four  volumes, 
1824-27.  The  former  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an 
exposure  of  the  errors  and  misrepresentations  of 
Hume ;  while  Mr  Godwin  writes  too  much  in  the 
spirit  of  a  partisan,  without  the  calmness  and  dignity 
of  the  historian.  Both  works,  however,  afford  new 
and  important  fiicts  and  illustrations  of  the  momen- 
tous period  of  which  they  treat 

The  History  of  (he  Angh-Saxons,  by  Sib  FRANCfis 
Palgratk,  1831,  and  the  same  author*s  elaborate 
account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealih — Anglo-Saxon  Periodt  are  curious  and  valu- 
able works,  llie  histoiy  and  literature  of  the  An- 
glo-&aons  had  long  been  neglected;. but  some  ac- 
complished scholars,  following  Mr  Sharon  Turner, 
have  recently  mastered  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
such  a  study,  and  introduced  us  more  nearly  to  those 
foundera  of  the  En^ish  character  and  language.  Mr 
Contbeare's  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry^  the 
valuable  translation  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  by  Mr 
iNGRAif,  the  Rev.  Mr  Bosworth'b  An^Saxon 
Grammar,  and  various  works  by  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  and  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  have  materially 
aided  in  this  resuscitation. 

Mr  Southbt'b  History  of  Brozt^three  Tolumes 
quarto,  1810,  and  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
two  volumes  quarto,  1823-28,  are  proofii  of  the 
laureate's  untiring  industry,  and  of  the  easy  and 
admirable  English  style  of  which  he  was  so  consum- 
mate a  master.  The  tint  is  a  valuable  work,  thoush 
too  diffuse'  and  minutely  circumstantial.  The  Me- 
moirs of  Spain  during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and 
Charles  IL,  by  Mr  John  Dunlop,  1834;  the  History 
qf  India,  by  Mb  James  Mill,  six  volumes,  1819 ;  and 


histories  of  Chivalry  and  of  the  Crusades,  by  Cbahua  ^ 
Mills,  Esq.  (1789-1827),  may  be  nnmberpd  amorif^ 
the  useful  histories  of  the  period.  Mr  James  MiU'a 
*  History  of  India*  is,  indeed,  of  a  higher  character, 
being  dear,  well-digested,  and  of  a  philosophical  tooe 
and  spirit 

HMWBT  WaT.I.AM. 

The  greatest  historical  name  in  this  period,  and 
our  greatest  living  historian,  is  Hkwrt  Hallam, 
author  of  several  elaborate  wotIes.  His  first  was  a 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages^ 
two  volanies  quarto,  1818,  being  an  aooonnt  of  the 
progress  of  Europe  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to 
the  end  of  the  ffifteenth  oentniy.  In  1827  be  pab- 
lished  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  the 
Acctsskn  of  Henry  VIL  to  the  Death  rf  George  11^ 
also  in  two  volumes;  and  in  1887-38  an  Introdmetism 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe  m  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth^ 
and  Seventeenth  Centurtes,  in  four  volumes.  With 
vast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  indefiittgable  applica- 
tion, Mr  Hallam  possesses  a  clear  and  independent 
judgment^  and  a  style  grave  and  impressive,  yet 
enriched  with  occasional  imagery  and  rhetorical 
graces.  His  introduction  to  the  *  Literature  of  En- 
rope'  is  a  great  monnment  of  his  erudition.  Uis 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  each 
nation  is  critical  and  profound,  and  his  opmions  are 
conveyed  in  a  style  remarkable  for  its  soodnctneas 
and  perspicuous  beauty.  In  his  two  first  works,  Mr 
Hallam's  views  of  political  questions  are  those  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  MThig  party,  bat  are  stated  with 
calmness  and  moderation.  He  is  pecDBarly  a  sap- 
porter  of  orineiples,  not  of  mm,  and  he  judges  of  cha- 
racters without  party  prqudice  or  pastton. 

mfiets  qf  the  Feudal  Syttem,} 
[From  ths  •  Vlsw  sf  the  mddte  jMpml*} 

It  is  the  previous  state  of  sodety,  under  the  grand- 
children of  Charlemagne,  which  we  must  always  k«ep 
in  mind,  if  we  would  appreciate  the  effects  of  the 
feudal  system  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
institutions  of  the  eleventh  centuxy  must  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  ninth,  not  with  the  advanced  ciri> 
lisation  of  modem  times.  The  state  of  anarchy  which 
we  usually  term  feudal,  was  the  natural  result  of  a 
vast  and  barbarous  empire  feebly  administered,  and 
the  cause,  rather  than  the  effect,  of  the  general  esta- 
blishment of  feudal  tenures.  These,  by  preserving 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  whole,  kept  alive  the  feel- 
ing of  a  common  country  and  common  duties ;  and 
settled,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free  constitu- 
tion of  England,  the  firm  monardiy  of  France,  and 
the  federal  union  of  Germany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of^  policy  may  be  estimated 
by  its  e^BCts  upon  national  greatness  and  security, 
upon  dvil  liberty  and  private  rights,  upon  the  tran- 
ouillity  and  order  of  society,  upon  the  increase  and 
aiffusion  of  wealth,  or  upon  the  general  tone  of  moral 
sentiment  and  enengr.  The  feudal  constitution  was 
little  adapted  for  the  defence  of  a  mighty  kingdom, 
far  less  for  schemes  of  conquest.  But  as  it  prevailed 
alike  in  several  adjacent  countries,  none  had  anything 
to  fear  from  the  military  superiority  of  its  neighbours. 
It  was  this  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militia,  perhaps, 
that  saved  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  from  the 
danger  of  univenal  monarchy.  In  times  when  princes 
hadlitUe  notions  of  confederades  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  the 
successes  of  an  Otho,  a  Frederic,  or  a  Philip  Augustus, 
if  they  could  have  wielded  the  whole  force  of  their 
subjects  whenever  their  ambition  reauired.  If  an 
empire  equally  extensive  with  that  ot  Charlemagne^ 
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and  sapported  by  militarj  despotUm,  had  been  formed 
about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  oenturiefl,  the  seedfl  of 
coinmeroe  and  liberty,  jutft  then  beginning  to  shoot, 
would  hiiTe  perished ;  and  Europe,  reduced  to  a  bar- 
barous serritude,  might  hftve  fallen  before  the  free 
barbariaot  of  Tartarr. 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  scheme  of  ciyil 
freedom,  it  bears  a  noble  countenanee.  To  the  feudal 
law  it  ia  owing  that  the  Tery  names  of  right  and 
pririleffe  were  not  swept  away,  as  in  Asia,  by  the 
desolatmg  hand  of  power.  The  tyranny  which,  on 
erery  favourable  moment,  was  breaking  through  all 
barriers,  would  haye  rioted  without  control,  if,  when 
the  people  were  poor  and  disunited,  the  nobility  had 
not  been  brare  and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of 
feudality  extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  the  notions  of  private  right.  Eyeiy  one  will 
acknowledge  this  who  considers  the  limitations  of  the 
services  of  vassalage,  so  cautiously  marked  in  those 
law-books  which  are  the  records  of  customs ;  the  reci- 
procity of  obligation  between  the  lord  and  his  tenant ; 
the  consent  required  in  every  measure  of  a  legislative 
or  general  nature ;  the  security,  above  all,  which  every 
vamal  found  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  his 
peers,  and  even  (we  may  in  this  sense  say)  in  the  trial 
oy  combat.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  were 
degraded  by  servitude;  but  tnis  had  no  connexion 
with  the  feudal  tenures. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society  were  not  pro- 
moted oy  this  system.  Though  private  wars  did  not 
originate  in  the  feudal  customs,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  they  were  perpetuated  by  so  convenient  an 
institution,  which  indeed  owed  its  universal  establish- 
ment to  no  other  cause.  And  as  predominant  habits 
of  warfare  are  totally  irreconcilable  with  those  of 
industry,  not  merely  by  the  immediate  works  of  de- 
struction which  render  its  efforts  unavailing,  but 
through  that  contempt  of  peaceful  occupations  which 
they  produce,  the  feudal  system  must  nave  been  in- 
trinsically adverse  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  the  improvement  of  those  arts  which  mitigate  the 
evils  or  abridge  the  labours  of  mankind. 

But,  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline,  the  feudal 
institutions  were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society 
had  sunk,  for  several  centuries  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  empire,  into  a  condition  of  utter  de- 
pravity; where,  if  any  vices  could  be  selected  as  more 
eminently  characteristic  than  others,  they  were  false- 
hood, trracherv,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly  purging 
off  the  lees  of  this  extreme  corruption,  tne  feudsl 
spirit  exerted  its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation 
of  faith  stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  most 
repugnant  to  the  veiy  essence  of  a  feudal  tennre, 
most  severely  and  promptly  avenged,  most  branded 
by  general  mikmy.  The  feudal  law-books  bxvathe 
tnrouffhout  a  spirit  of  honourable  obligation.  The 
feudal  course  of  jurisdiction  promoted,  what  trial  by 
peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote,  a  keener 
leelinx,  as  well  as  readier  perception,  of  mond  as  well 
as  of  legal  distinctions,  in  the  reciprocal  services  of 
lord  and  vassal,  there  was  ample  scope  for  every 
magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy.  The  heart 
of  man,  when  placed  in  circumstances  that  have  a 
tendency  to  excite  them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in 
such  sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more  favour- 
able than  the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or 
the  defence  of  a  beneficent  sovereign,  against  such 
powerful  aggression  as  left  little  prospect  except  of 
■baring  in  his  ruin. 

P.  V.  TTTLBA— COLOMBL  HAPIEB,  &C 

The  Biitoty  of  Scotland,  by  Patrick  Frabbb  Ttt- 
IXSL,  Esq.  is  an  attempt  to  *  build  the  history  of  that 
oountry  upon  unquestionable  muniments.'  The 
anUior  professes  to  have  anziously  endeayoured  to 


examine  the  most  authentic  sources  of  infbrmation, 
and  to  convey  a  true  picture  of  the  times,  without 
prepossession  or  partisiity.  He  commences  with  the 
accession  of  Alexander  IIL,  because  it  is  at  that 
period  that  our  national  annals  become  particularly 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  first  volume 
of  Mr  Tytler's  history  was  published  in  1828,  and  a 
continuation  has  since  appeared  at  intervals,  con- 
ducting the  narrative  to  the  year  1603,  when  James 
VT.  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  The  style  of 
the  history  is  plain  and  perspicuous,  with  sufficient 
'animation  to  keep  aliye  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Mr  Tytler  has  lulded  considerably  to  the  amount 
and  correctness  of  our  knowledge  of  Scottish  history. 
He  has  taken  up  a  few  doubtful  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  fact;  but  the  industry  and  talent  he  has 
eyinced  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen.  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  up 
to  the  period  already  mentioned,  extends  to  nine 
yolumes. 

Th€  HiMtory  of  the  War  in  du  Peninsula,  and  m  the 
South  ef  France^  from  the  year  1807   to  the  year 

1814,  in  six  volumes,  1828-40,  by  Coi>onei.  W.  F.  F. 
Napier,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable 
record  of  that  war  whidi  Eng^nd  wased  against  the 
power  of  Napoleon.  Mr  Southey  nad  preyiously 
written  a  history  of  this  period,  but  it  was  heayy  and 
uninteresting,  and  is  now  rarely  met  with.  Colonel 
Napier  was  an  actor  in  the  great  struggle  he  records, 
and  peculiarly  conversant  with  the  art  of  war.  The 
most  ample  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  historian's  statements,  and  to  the  dili- 
gence and  acuteness  with  which  he  has  collected  his 
materials.  Further  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
Spanish  war,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  of  our  other 
military  operations  from  1799  to  1818,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Dematchee  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke 
of  WellinQtonf  by  XjIeutsnant-Colonel  Gvrwood, 
twelve  yolumes,  1836-8.  The  skill,  moderation,  and 
energy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  are  strikingly 
illustrated  by  this  compilation.  '  No  man  ever  be- 
fore,' says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  '  had 
the  gratification  of  himself  witnessing  the  formation 
of  such  a  monument  to  his  glory.  His  despatcnes 
will  continue  to  furnish,  through  eyery  age,  lessons 
of  practical  wisdom  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized  by  public  men  of  eyery  station ;  whilst  they 
will  supply  to  military  commanders,  in  particular, 
examples  for  their  guidance  which  they  cannot  too 
carefully  study,  nor  too  anziously  endeavour  to 
emulate.' 

Ample  materials  for  a  comprehensiye  and  complete 
history  of  the  revolutionary  war  had  been  frimished, 
or  existed  in  national  repositories,  and  a  work  of 
this  kind  was  undertaken  by  A.  Alison,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  of  the  Scottish  bar.  Mr  Alison's  History 
of  Europe  from  the  Commencement  qf  the  Fi^ench  RevO' 
tution  in  1789  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 

1815,  was  completed  in  1 842  in  ten  yolumes.  Excep- 
tions may  be  taken  to  parts  of  this  work  as  prolix  in 
style  and  partial  in  statement  His  account  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  for  example,  has  been  questioned 
by  the  highest  living  authority  on  that  subject ;  but* 
taken  as  a  whole,  Mr  Alison's  history  is  honourable 
to  his  talents,  no  less  than  his  industry.  His  style 
is  generally  clear  and  animated,  and  his  arrangement 
of  his  vast  materials  orderly,  and  well  adapted  for 
effect 

The  following  are  also  recent  contributions  to  this 
yaluable  department  of  our  literature : — A  History  of 
Endandfrom  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  AiX' 
la-ChapeOe,  and  a  History  of  the  War  of  the  Success 
sion  in  Spcun,  both  by  Lord  Mabon  ;  a  History  of 
Odnoy  by  the  REy.  Charles  Gctzlapp  ;  a  History 
if  tlte  Manners  and  Customs  qf  Aneieni  Oreece^  b/ 
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JmiEB  St  Jobm;  ■  Hitlon/  r/  (^Ti^anity  front  Uu 
Blrth^ChriM  to  the  AbUiHmt  /fFaganlim  m  Iht  Ro- 
man £iiipirt,  bj  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Hilmih  ;  a  Hiitory 
ef  India  (the  Hindoo  and  Holinniiiiedaii  pcrloda}.  by 
Uie  Hon.  MoDHTBTCABT  Ei.pmii»ro[(E ;  a  Hittory 
tfModtr*  Orttce.  by  James  Eherboh  ;  >  Hitory  k 
du  Reupi  ijf  Frrdinaod  and  IiabrSa  of  ffpait,  by  W. 
H.  Pfkscot  (a  tctj  inleretting  and  TslnaHe  irork), 
•nd  ■  Hitlory  qfl/K  Con^iteil  of  Mezico,  by  the  nnie 
author ;  a  Ilatory  of  At  ChritHan  Ckwh,  bj  Da  E. 
BcETON.  The  varioui  worki  written  to  ■ImpUfy 
hlit(ii7,  and  adajit  iU  deCula  to  yoong  and  unia- 
•tncted  readen,  far  exceed  enunientioiL 

BIOORAFHBRB. 
The  French  have  coltiTated  blographj  with  more 
^geitce  than  the  English  ;  but  much  haibeen  done 
of  late  yeari  to  reiii«iy  tbi*  defect  in  our  national 
literature.  Indiridual  apecimeni  of  great  value  we 
hare  long  posKued.  Tbe  live*  of  Donue,  Wotton, 
Booker,  and  Herbert  by  Iiaak  Walton,  are  entitled 
to  the  higbeat  praiae  for  the  fulneo*  of  their  domestic 
detaili.  DO  leaa  than  for  the  fine  airnplicity  and  origi- 
nality of  their  ityla  The  lives  of  the  poet*  by  John- 
ton,  and  the  occaAional  memoira  by  Goldamith, 
Hallet,  and  other  aulhori,  are  uitber  too  general  or 
too  critical  to  tatisfy  tbe  reader  aa  rcpreKntationa 
of  the  daily  life,  habita,  and  opinions  of  those  whom 
we  venerate  or  admire.  Mason's  life  of  Gray  waa  a 
Tait  improTement  on  former  biographiee,  aa  the  in- 
tereating  and  characteristic  correspondence  of  the 
poet  and  his  literary  diary  and  journal!,  bring  him 
peraonally  before  ua  pursuing  the  ailcnt  course  of 
bis  studies,  or  mingling  occasionally  aa  a  retired 
tcholar  in  the  buaj  world  around  him.  The  soccess 
of  Mason's  bold  and  wise  experiment  prompted  an- 
other and  more  complete  work — tbe  life  of  Dr  John- 
■oa  by  BoiwelL  James  Bosweu,  (1740-1796)  waa 
by  birth  and  education  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
HatioD — the  son  of  a  Scottiah  judge,  and  heir  to  an 
ancient  family  and  estate.    He  had  atudied  for  the 


despotism  and  CBprii«;  and,  aediiltnulf  coldTating 
hia  acquaintance  and  society  whenerer  his  engatn- 
menU  permitted,  he  took  faithfbl  and  oopioiu  notta 
of  hia  conTenatliin,  In  1773  he  accompanied  John- 
son to  the  Rebridea,  and  after  tbe  death  of  tbe  tatter. 
he  published,  in  17BS,  hia  journal  of  the  loar.  being 
a  rerord  of  each  day's  occurrence*,  and  at  tbe  more 
striking  parts  of  Johnson's  conreraation.  The  wod 
waa  eminently  successlU;  and  in  1791  Boawell  gave 
to  the  world  his  fiill-length  portrait  of  hia  frietMl, 
Tie  Lift  qf  Sanuul  Jo/mmk,  LL.D..  in  two  Toliinwt 
quarta  A  second  edition  waa  puUiahed  m  1794, 
and  the  author  waa  engaged  in  preparing  a  third 
when  he  died.  A  great  number  of  editkna  baa 
■ince  been  printed,  the  latest  of  which  was  edited 
by  Mr  J.  W.  Croker.  Anecdote*  and  [^collections  i 
of  Johnson  were  also  publiabed  by  Mrs  Pioaci,  Sir  | 
John  Hawkins.  Malone,  Miss  Reynolds,  tia.  Bo^ 
well  had  awakened  public  curiosity,  and  shown  how 
much  wit,  wisdom,  and  ssRacity,  joined  to  real  worth 
and  benevolence,  were  concealed  under  the  peraonal 
oddities  and  ungainly  exterior  of  Johnson.  Never 
was  there  so  complete  a  potlTaihire  of  any  aingle 
individual.  The  whole  time  spent  br  Bawell  in 
the  society  (S  hia  illustrious  fKend  did  not  amount 
to  mnre  than  nine  months,  yet  so  diligent  vnu  he  ia 
writing  and  inquiring— so  thorooghly  did  he  devote 
himself  to  his  subject,  tiiat,  notwitha  tan  ding  his 
limited  opportanicies.  and  his  mediocre  abilities,  he 
was  able  to  produce  what  all  mankind  have  agreed 
in  considering  the  beat  biography  in  eiisteoce. 
Though  vain,  shallow,  and  conceited,  Boawdl  hsd 
taste  enough  to  discern  the  racy  rigour  and  richness 
of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  he  waa  obaerrant 
enough  to  trace  the  peculiarities  of  bis  character 
and  temperament.  He  forced  himself  into  soddy, 
and  neglected  his  family  and  his  profession,  to  meet 
hia  friend ;  and  he  was  content  to  be  ridiculed  and 
slighted,  BO  that  he  could  thereby  add  one  page  t 
his  journal,  or  one  scrap  of  writing  to  hia  coUecliiH. 
He  Bomerimea  aat  up  three  nighta  in  a  week  to  fuIQl 
hia  task,  and  hence  there  is  a  freshness  and  truth 
in  hia  notes  and  impreaaiona  which  attest  their 
fidelity.  Hia  work  introducea  as  to  a  great  rarietj 
of  living  characters,  who  speak,  walk,  and  think,  s" 
it  were.  In  our  presence  ;  and  besidei  fhrnishingn. 
with  useful,  Meeting,  and  ennobling  lessons  of 
morality,  lire  orer  agiun  the  past  for  the  delight 
and   entertainment    of   countless    genentioDs    i  * 

With  a  pardonable  and  engaging  egotism,  which 
forms  an  interesting  feature  in'hia  character,  tbe 
historian  Gibbon  had  made  several  sketches  of  hia 
own  life  and  studies.  From  these  materiala,  and 
embodying  ceriafna  the  most  valuable  portions. 
Lord  Shkitield  compiled  a  memoir,  irhicb  wns  pub- 
lished, with  tbe  miscellaneons  works  of  Gibbon,  in 
179S.  A  number  of  the  historian's  letters  were  also 
included  In  this  collection  ;  but  the  most  important 
and  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  hia  journal  and 
diary,  giving  an  account  of  his  literary  occupations. 
The  eidm  unshrinking  perseverance  and  ontiring 
energy  of  Gibbon  form  a  noble  example  to  all  lite- 
Ttzj  stodenta ;  and  where  he  writes  of  his  own 
personal  history  and  opiulons.  his  loO;  philosophical 
'  le  never  forsakes  him.  Thus  he  opens  hia  sUght 
moir  in  the  following  atrun  i-^ 
A  lively  desire  of  knowing  and  of  recording  oar 
anceaton  so  generally  prevails,  that  it  must  depend 
oa  the  influence  of  some  common  principle  in  tlte 
minds  of  men.  We  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  per- 
sons of  our  forefathers  i  it  is  the  labour  and  reward 
of  Tanity  to  extend  the  term  of  this  ideal  longevity. 
Our  imagination  is  always  active  to  enlarge  the 
narrov  circle  in  which  nature  has  cooBned  na. 
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Fifty  or  a  hundred  jean  may  be  allotted  to  an  in- 
diTidoal,  but  we  step  forwarda  beyond  death  with 
■ucb  hopes  as  religion  and  philosophy  will  suggest; 
and  we  till  up  the  silent  vacancy  that  precedes  our 
birth,  by  associating  oursdyes  to  the  authors  of  our 
existence.  Our  calmer  judgment  will  rather  tend 
to  moderate  than  to  suppress  the  pride  of  an  ancient 
and  worthy  race.  The  satirist  may  laugh,  the  phi- 
losopher may  preach,  but  reason  herself  will  respect 
the  prejudices  and  habits  which  hare  been  conse- 
crated by  the  experience  of  mankind.* 

Gibbon  states,  that  before  entering  upon  the 
perusal  of  a  book,  he  wrote  down  or  considerad  what 
he  knew  of  the  subject,  and  afterwards  examined 
how  much  the  author  had  added  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge  A  severe  test  for  some  authors  I  Erom 
habits  like  this  sprung  the  Decline  and  Fall 

In  1800  Dr  Jakes  Cukrie  (1756-1805)  published 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Bums  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poet's  family,  and  enriched  it  with  an  excellent 
memoir,  that  has  served  for  the  groundwork  of 
many  subsequent  lives  of  Bums.  The  candour  and 
ability  displayed  by  Currie  have  scarcely  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  Such  a  task  was  new  to  him, 
and  was  beset  with  difficulties.  He  believed  that 
Bums*s  misfortunes  arose  chiefly  from  his  errors — 
he  lived  at  a  time  when  this  impression  was  strongly 
prevalent — ^yet  he  touched  on  the  subject  of  the 
poet's  frailties  with  delicacy  and  tenderness.  He 
estimated  his  genius  higlily  as  a  great  poet,  without 
reference  to  hU  personid  position,  and  thus  in  some 
measure  anticipated  the  more  unequivocal  award  of 
posterity.  His  remarks  on  Scottish  poetry,  and  on 
the  condition  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  appear  now 
somewhat  prolix  and  affected ;  but  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  they  tended  to  interest  and  inform  the 
English  reader,  and  to  forward  tlie  author's  bene- 
volent object  in  extending  the  sale  of  the  poet's 
works.  Memoirs  of  Burns  have  since  been  written 
by  Mr  Lockhart,  Mr  Allan  Cunningham,  and  various 
other  authors,  who  have  added  additional  facts  to 
those  related  by  Currie,  and  new  critical  disquisi- 
tions on  the  character  and  genius  of  Bums.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  any  of  the  number 
have  composed  a  more  able,  luminous,  or  eloquent 
biography  than  that  of  the  original  editor. 

After  the  death  of  Cowper  in  1800,  every  poetical 
reader  was  anxious  to  leam  the  personu  history 
and  misfortunes  of  a  poet  who  had  afforded  such 
exquisite  glimpses  of  his  own  life  and  habits,  and 
the  amiable  traits  of  whose  character  shone  so  con- 
spicuously in  his  verse.  His  letters  and  manuscripts 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Hayley,  whose  talents 
as  a  poet  ^'ere  then  greatly  overrated,  but  who  had 

SirsonaUy  known  Cowper.  Accordingly,  in  1803, 
ayley  published  memoirs  of  the  poet  and  his  cor- 
respondence in  four  volumes.  'The  work  was  a 
valuable  contribution  to  English  biography.  The 
inimitable  letters  of  Cowper  were  themselves  a 
treasure  beyond  price ;  and  Hayley's  prose,  though 
often  poor  enough,  was  better  than  his  poetry. 
What  the '  hermit  of  Eartham'  left  undone  has  since 
been  supplied  by  Southey,  who  in  1835  gave  the 
world  an  edition  of  Cowper  in  fifteen  volumes, 
about  three  of  which  are  filled  with  a  life  and  notes. 
The  lives  of  both  Hayley  and  Southey  are  written 
in  the  style  of  Mason  s  memoir,  letters  being  freely 
interspersed  throughout  the  narrative.  Of  a  simili^ 
description,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  these  in 
point  of  interest  or  execution,  is  the  life  of  Dr 
Beattie,  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  published  in  1806, 
in  two  volumes. 

In  the  same  year  Lord  Holland  published  an 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope  Felix  de 
Vega^  the  celebrated  Spanish  diumatist    De  Vega 


was  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers  upon  record :  hit 
miscellaneous  works  fill  twenty- two  quarto  volumes, 
and  his  dramas  twenty-five  volumes.  He  died  in 
1636,  aged  seventy-three.  His  fame  has  been 
eclipsed  by  abler  Spanish  writers,  but  De  Vega  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  literature  of  his  nation,  and 
is  considered  the  parent  of  the  continental  drama. 
The  amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman  who  re- 
corded the  life  of  this  Spanish  prodigy  has  himself 
paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  he  died  at  Holland  house, 
October  23, 1840,  aged  sixty-seven.  Lord  Holland 
was  a  generous  patron  of  literature  and  art  Hol- 
land house  was  but  another  name  for  refined  hospi- 
tality and  social  freedom,  in  which  men  of  aU  shades 
of  opinion  participated  As  a  literary  man,  the 
noble  lord  has  left  few  or  no  memorials  that  will 
survive  j  but  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  gene- 
rous-hearted English  nobleman,  who,  with  princely 
munificence  and  varied  accomplishments,  ever  felt 
a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people ;  who  was  an  intrepid  advocate  of  popu- 
lar rights  in  the  most  difficult  and  trying  times ; 
and  who,  amidst  all  his  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
held  fast  his  integrity  and  consistency  to  the  last 

The  Lifeo/Ndion,  by  Southet,  published  in  two 
small  volumes  (since  compressed  into  one)  in  1813, 
rose  into  instant  and  universal  favour,  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  our  standard  popular  bio- 
graphies. Its  merit  consists  in  the  (uearaess  and 
beautiful  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  its  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  facts,  omitting  all  that  is  unimportant  or 
strictly  technical  Mr  Southey  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Wesley^  the  celebrated  founder  of 
the  Methodists,  in  which  he  evinces  a  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  religious  controversies  and 
publications  of  that  period,  joined  to  the  art  of  the 
biographer,  in  giving  prominence  and  effect  to  his 
delineations.  His  sketches  of  field-preaching  and 
lay  preachers  present  some  curious  and  interesting 
pictures  of  human  nature  under  strong  excitement 
The  same  author  contributed  a  series  of  lives  of 
British  admirals  to  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  edited 
by  Dr  Lardner. 

The  most  valuable  historical  biography  of  this 
period  is  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  by  Da  Thomas 
M'Crib  (1772-1835),  a  Scottish  minister.  Dr 
M*Crie  had  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  his  hero ;  and  on  every  point 
of  his  history  he  possessed  the  most  complete  in- 
formation. He  devoted  himself  to  his  task  as  to 
a  great  Christian  duty,  and  not  only  gave  a  com- 

{)lete  account  of  the  principal  events  of  Knox's 
ife,  *his  sentiments,  writings,  and  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  lilwrty,'  but  illustrated, 
with  masteriy  ability,  the  whole  contemporaneous 
history  of  Scotland.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the 
views  taken  by  Dr  M*Crie  of  some  of  those  subjects, 
but  there  can  be  no  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
talents  and  learning  he  displayed.  Following  up 
his  historical  and  theologicsu  retrospect,  the  same 
author  afterwards  published  a  life  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, but  the  subject  is  less  interesting  than  that  of 
his  first  biography.  He  wrote  dso  memoirs  of 
Veitch  and  Bn'sson  (Scottish  ministers,  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Covenant),  and  histories  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  Dr  M'Crie  pub- 
lished, in  1817,  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Edinburgh 
Christian  Instractor,  containing  a  vindication  of  the 
Covenanters  from  the  distorted  view  which  he  be- 
lieved Sir  Walter  Scott  to  have  given  of  them  in  his 
tale  of  Old  Mortality.  Sir  Widter  replied  anony- 
mously, by  reviewing  his  own  work  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review!  There  were  faults  and  absurdities 
on  the  side  both  of  the  Covenanters  and  the  royalists, 
but  the  cavalier  predilections  of  the  great  novelist 
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certainly  led  him  to  look  with  more  regard  on  the 
latter — heartless  and  cruel  aa  they  were — ^than  on 
the  poor  persecuted  peasants. 

The  general  demand  for  biographical  compoaition 
tempted  some  of  our  most  popular  original  writers 
to  embark  in  this  delightful  department  of  literature. 
Southey,  as  we  have  seen,  was  eariy  in  the  field ; 
mod  his  more  distinguished  poetical  contemporaries, 
Scott,  Moore,  and  Campbell,  also  joined.  The  first, 
bttides  his  admirable  memoirs  of  Diyden  and  Swift, 
prefixed  to  their  works,  contributed  a  series  of  lives 
of  the  English  noTelists  to  an  edition  of  their  works 
published  by  Ballantyne,  which  he  executed  with 
great  taste,  candour,  and  discrimination.  He  after- 
wards undertook  a  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
which  was  at  first  intended  as  a  counterpart  to 
Sonthev's  Life  of  Nelson,  but  ultimately  sweUed  out 
into  nine  Tolumes.  The  hurried  composition  of 
this  work,  and  the  habits  of  the  author,  accustomed 
to  the  daasling  creations  of  fiction,  rather  than  the 
■ober  plodding  of  historical  inquiry  and  calm  inres- 
tigation,  led  to  many  errors  and  imperfections.  It 
abounds  in  striking  and  eloquent  passages;  the 
battles  of  Napoleon  are  described  with  great  clear- 
ness and  animation;  and  the  view  ti&en  of  his 
character  and  talents  is,  on  the  whole,  just  and  im- 
partial, Tery  difibrent  fW)m  the  manner  in  which 
Soott  had  alluded  to  Napoleon  in  his  'Vision  of 
Don  Roderick.*  The  great  difinseness  of  the  style, 
however,  and  the  want  of  philosophical  analysis, 
render  the  life  of  Napoleon  more  a  brilliant  chro- 
nicle of  scenes  and  events  than  a  historical  memoir 
worthy  the  genius  of  its  author. 

Ma  MooRB  has  published  a  Life  of  Richard  Brims' 
2m  Sheridan,  1825 ;  Notices  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
iyran,  1830;  and  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward  FitZ' 
gatUd,  1831.  The  first  of  these  works  is  the  most 
valuable;  the  second  the  most  interesting.  The 
'Life  of  Byron,'  by  its  intimate  connexion  with 
recent  events  and  living  persons,  was  a  duty  of  very 
delicate  and  difficult  performance.  This  was  fiuther 
increased  by  the  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  the 
poet's  opinions  and  conduct,  and  by  the  versatility 
or  mobUUjf  of  his  mind,  which  changed  with  every 

Sussing  impulse  and  impression.  *  As  well,'  says  Mr 
core,  *  from  the  precipitance  with  which  he  gave 
way  to  every  impulse,  as  from  the  passion  he  had  for 
recording  his  own  impressions,  aU  those  heteroge- 
neous thoughts,  fantasies,  and  desires  that,  in  other 
{  men's  minds,  '*come  like  shadows,  so  depart,"  were 
by  him  fixed  and  embodied  as  they  presented  them- 
selves, and  at  once  taking  a  shape  cognizable  by 
public  opinion,  either  in  his  actions  or  his  words, 
in  the  hasty  letter  of  the  moment,  or  the  poem 
for  all  time,  laid  open  such  a  range  of  vulnerable 
points  before  his  judges,  as  no  one  individual  ever 
before,  of  himself,  presented.'  Byron  left  ample 
materials  for  his  biographer.  His  absence  from 
England,  and  his  desire  *to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  English  public  for  ever  occupied  about  him 
— if  not  with  his  merits,  with  his  faults ;  if  not  in 
applauding,  in  blaming  him,'  led  him  to  maintain 
A  regular  correspondence  with  Mr  Moore  and  his 
publisher  Mr  Murray.  He  also  kppt  a  journal,  and 
recorded  memoranda  of  his  opinions,  his  reading, 
kc  something  in  the  style  of  Bums.  His  letters 
are  rich  and  varied,  but  too  often  display  an  affec- 
tation of  wit  and  smartness,  and  a  still  worse  ambi- 
tion of  appearing  more  profiigate  than  he  was  in 
reality.  Byron  luul  written  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
which  he  presented  to  Mr  Moore,  and  which  were 
placed  by  the  latter  at  the  disposal  of  Mrs  Leigh, 
the  noble  poet's  sister  and  executor,  but  which  they, 
fh>m  a  sense  of  what  they  thought  due  to  his  me- 
mory, consigned  to  the  flames.    The  loss  of  the  I 


manuscript  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  nracli  of  it 
could  never  have  been  published,  and  all  that  was 
valuable  was  repeated  in  the  jonmala  and  mcno- 
randum-books.  Mr  Moore^s  *  Notkea'  are  written 
with  taste  and  modes^,  and  in  very  pore  and  un- 
affected English.  As  an  editor  he  piiaiMfcd  too 
much  of  what  was  worthless  and  nnimpartant ;  tm  a 
biographer  he  waa  too  indulgent  to  the  fknlts  ii  his 
hero ;  yet  who  could  have  vrished  a  friend  to  dwdl 
on  the  errors  of  Byron? 

Mb  Campbell,  besides  the  Inograi^uei  in  bis 
Specimens  of  the  Poets,  has  published  a  Life  ^  Mr$ 
Stddons,  the  distinguished  actreaa*  and  n  Idfe  ef 
Petrarch,  The  latter  is  homely  and  camesl^  thoo^ 
on  a  romantic  and  fandftil  snl^Ject  There  ia  a 
reoHfy  about  Campbell's  biographiea  quite  distinet 
from  what  might  be  expected  to  emanate  from  the 
imaginative  poet 

T%e  lives  of  Burhe  and  Goldsmith,  in  two  foiumes 
each,  by  Mb  James  Pbiob,  are  examples  of  patient 
diligence  and  research,  prompted  by  natianal  &elings 
and  admiration.  Goldsmith  had  been  dead  half  a 
century  before  the  inquiries  of  his  ooantiTman  and 
biographer  began,  yet  he  has  collected  a  vast  nom- 
ber  of  new  facts,  and  placed  the  amiable  and  amna- 
ing  poet  in  full  length  and  in  full  dress  (qnoting 
even  his  tailors'  biUs)  before  the  pnhlic. 

Amongst  other  additions  to  our  standard  biogra- 
phy may  be  mentioned  the  Ltfe  of  Lard  Owe,  by  Sa 
John  Malcolm  ;  and  the  Life  of  Lord  Qaremdm,  by 
Mb  T.  H.  LiBTBB.  TYkfi  LA  of  Sir  Waker  B^isi^ 
by  Mb  Patbicb  Fbasbb  Tttlbb  (published  in  one 
volume  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Libfwry),  is  sJso 
valuable  for  its  able  defence  of  that  adventnrons  and 
interesting  personage,  and  for  its  carefhl  digest  of 
state  papers  and  contemporaneous  events.  Flee 
access  to  all  public  documents  and  libraries  is  now 
easily  obtained,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  authors  to  prosecute,  or  of  the  ppbUe  to  re- 
ward these  researches.  A  Life  of  Lord  William  Hms- 
seii,  by  LoBO  John  Russbll,  is  enriched  with  infcr- 
mation  from  the  family  papers  at  Wobom  Abbey ; 
and  ih>m  a  similarly  authentic  private  aovroe,  Lobi> 
Nugent  has  written  Memoirs  of  Hampden,  The  lafk. 
Journals,  and  Correspondemee  qfSamwu  Pepjfs,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Smpfh,  records  the  sucoesafU  career  of  the 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
IL  and  James  IL,  and  comprises  a  Diaij  kept  bj 
Pepys  for  about  ten  years,  which  is  one  of  the  roost 
curiously  minute  and  gossiping  journals  in  the  Ian 
guage. 

While  the  noost  carefhl  investigation  is  diieeted 
towards  our  classic  authors — Shakspeare,  MHtoD, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  &c.  forming  each  the  subject  of 
numerous  memoirs — scarcely  a  person  of  the  least 
note  has  been  sufiered  to  depart  without  the  hononra 
of  biography.  The  present  oentury  has  amp^ 
atoned  for  any  want  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
former  generations,  and  there  is  some  danger  that 
this  taste  or  passion  may  be  carried  too  frr.  Memoin 
of  *  persons  of  quality '—of  wits,  dramatiats,  artista» 
and  actors,  appear  every  season.  Authors  have  be- 
come as  familiar  to  us  as  our  personal  awsoriatee. 
Shy  retired  men  like  Charles  Lamb,  and  dreamy  re- 
cluses like  Coleridge,  have  been  portrayed  in  all 
their  strength  and  weakness.  We  have  lives  of 
Shelley,  of  Keats,  Hazlitt,  Hannah  Mwe,  Mrs 
Hemans,  Mrs  Maclean  (L.  EL  L.),  of  James  Smith 
(one  of  the  authors  of  '  The  R^ected  Addreases'% 
of  Monk  Lewis,  Hayley,  and  many  authors  of  le«a 
distinction.  In  this  influx  of  biographies  worthleaa 
materials  are  often  elevated  for  a  day,  and  the  grm- 
tiflcation  of  a  prurient  curiosity  or  idle  love  of  gossip 
is  more  aimed  at  than  literary  exceUence  or  sound 
instruction.    The  error,  however,  is  one  on  the  right 
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mg  occurred  for  him  in  1780,  when  Dr  Adain 
Fergusaon  retin^  from  the  moral  philoaophy  chair. 
Stewart  waa  appointed  liia  successor,  and  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  tlie  office  till  1810,  when 
Dr  Thomas  Brown  was  conjoined  with  him  as  col- 
league. The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
literary  retirement  at  Kinneil  House,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  about  twenty  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh. His  political  friends,  when  in  office  in  1806, 
created  for  him  the  sinecure  office  of  Gazette  writer 
for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  X600  per  annum.  Mr 
Stewart  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  1 1th  of  June  1828. 
No  lecturer  was  ever  more  popular  than  Dugald 
Stewart — his  taste,  dignity,  and  eloquence  rendered 
him  both  fascinating  and  impressive.  His  writings 
are  marked  by  the  same  characteristics,  and  can  be 
read  with  pleasure  even  by  those  who  have  no  great 
liartiality  for  the  metaphysical  studies  in  which  he 
excdled.  They  con«ist  of  PhUotophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  one  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1792, 
a  second  in  1813,  and  a  third  in  1827  ;  also  PAt/bso- 
pkical  Euays^  1810 ;  a  DtMertatUm  on  the  Progreu  of 
Meiaphyncal  and  Ethical  Phdowphy^  written  in  1815 
for  the  Encyclopeilia ;  and  a  View  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  PowerM  of  Man,  published  only  a  few  weeks 
before  hia  death.  Mr  Stewart  also  published  Out- 
Unee  of  Moral  Phikm>phy,  and  wrote  memoirs  of 
Bobertson  the  historian,  and  Dr  Bfeid.  *AU  the 
years  I  rematucd  alM>ut  Edinburgh,'  says  Mr  James 
MiU,  himself  an  able  metaphysician,  *I  used,  as 
often  as  I  could,  to  steal  into  Mr  Stewart's  class  to 
hear  a  lecture,  which  was  always  a  high  treat  1 
have  heard  Pitt  and  Fox  deliver  mme  of  their  most 
admired  speeches,  but  I  never  heani  anything  nearly 
so  eloquent  as  some  of  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Stewart  The  taste  for  the  studies  which  have 
formed  my  favourite  pursuits,  and  which  will  be  so 
to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  owe  to  him.' 

Dr  Thomas  Brown  (1778-1820),  the  successor 
of  Stewart  in  the  moral  philosophy  chair  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  minister 
of  Kirkmabreck,  in  Galloway.    His  taste  for  meta- 

ghysics  was  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Professor 
tewart's  first  volume,  a  copy  of  which  had  been 
lent  to  him  by  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool  He  appeared 
as  an  author  before  his  twentieth  year,  his  first  work 
being  a  nevieto  of  Dr  DarwuCs  Zotmomia.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  became 
one  of  the  philosophical  contributors;  and  when 
a  controversy  arose  in  regard  to  Mr  Leslie,  who 
had.  in  his  essay  on  heat,  stated  his  approbation  of 
Hume's  theory  of  causation.  Brown  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  uf  the  philosopher,  and  vindicated  his  opi- 
nions in  an  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cauie  and 
Effect  At  this  time  our  author  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian, but  without  any  predilection  for  his  profes- 
sion. His  appointment  to  the  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy seems  to  have  fulfilled  his  destiny,  and  he 
continued  to  discharge  its  duties  amidst  universal 
approbation  and  respect  till  his  deatli.  Part  of  his 
leisure  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  talent  or 
rather  taste  for  poetry,  which  he  early  entertained ; 
and  he  published  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  1814;  7%e 
Wanderer  of  Norway,  1815;  and  The  Bower  of  Spring, 
1816.  Though  correct  and  elegant^  with  occasion- 
ally fine  thoughts  and  images,  the  poetry  of  Dr 
Brown  wants  force  and  passion,  and  is  now  utterly 
forgotten.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  acute  and 
searching,  and  a  master  of  the  power  of  analysis. 
His  style  wants  the  rich  redundancy  of  that  of 
Dugald  Stewart  but  is  also  enlivened  with  many 
eloquent  passages,  in  which  there  is  often  a  larae 
infui>ion  of  the  tenderest  feeling.  He  quoted  largely 
from  the  poets,  especially  Akenside ;  and  was  some- 
times too  fiowery  in  his  illustrations.     His  Lectures 


on  the  Philoeopiy  of  Us  Hmmam  Mmd  an  hi|M7 
popular,  and  form  a  class-book  in  the  mlnaailjr* 
In  some  of  his  views  Dr  Brown  dillbred  fkmn  'Bad 
and  Stewart  His  distinctions  have  been  pnmoiuieed 
somewhat  hypercritical ;  but  Maddntoui  oonnderB 
that  he  rendered  a  new  and  important  aervioe  to 
mental  science  bj  what  he  calls  'seoondaiy  laws  of 
suggestion  or  aModation — circiimataiioei  which 
modify  the  action  of  the  general  law,  and  most  be 
distinctiy  considered,  in  order  to  eiq^lun  its 
nezion  with  the  phenoou 


[Destre  of  the  Sappimen  of  Ocftsrs.] 
[Fran  Dr  Bvown^  Lstdiras  ] 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those  whom  im 
love,  which  gives  to  the  emotion  of  love  itself  iii 
principal  delight,  by  affording  to  us  constant  means 
of  gratification.  He  who  tru^  wishes  the  happtnesa 
of  any  one,  cannot  be  long  without  discovering  some 
mode  of  contributing  to  it  Reason  itself^  with  all 
its  light,  is  not  so  rapid  in  discoveries  of  tlua  sort  as 
simple  afiection,  which  sees  means  of  happiness,  and 
of  important  happiness,  where  reason  scarcely  oonld 
think  that  any  happiness  was  to  be  found,  and  luis 
already  by  many  und  offices  produced  the  hi^inw 
of  hours  before  reason  oould  have  sospeeted  that 
means  so  slight  oould  have  given  even  a  momesit^e 
pleasure.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  eontribates  in  no 
mconsiderable  degree  to  the  perpetuity  of  alibetion. 
Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admiration,  wosdd 
in  many  cases  have  soon  lost  its  power  over  tlie  iickla 
heart,  and  in  many  other  cases  would  have  had  its 
power  greatly  lessened,  if  the  desire  of  giving  happi* 
nesR,  and  the  innumerable  little  courtesies  and  cares  t* 
whidi  this  desire  gives  birth,  had  not  thus  in  a  grrat 
measure  dififiised  over  a  single  passion  the  variety  oC 
many  emotions.  The  love  itseu  senas  new  at  erreaj 
moment,  because  there  is  eveiy  moment  some  nsir 
wish  of  love  that  admits  of  being  gratified ;  or  rather 
it  is  at  once,  by  the  roost  delightiul  of  all  combina- 
tions, new,  in  the  tender  wishes  and  cares  with  which 
it  occupies  us,  and  familiar  to  us,  and  endeared  Iba 
more  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  and  yean  of  well- 
known  happiness. 

The  desire  of  the  hairiness  of  others,  thoo^  a 
desire  always  attendant  on  love,  does  not,  howeMi^ 
necessarily  suppose  the  previous  existence  of  aoma 
one  of  those  emotions  which  may  stricUy  be  teemed 
love.  This  feeling  is  so  fiu*  from  arising  necessarily 
from  regard  for  ue  sufferer,  that  it  is  impossihia 
for  us  not  to  feel  it  when  the  suffering  is  extremeip 
and  before  our  veiy  eyes,  though  we  may  at  the  same 
time  have  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  him  who  is 
agonizing  in  our  sight,  and  whose  very  look,  even 
in  its  agony,  still  seems  to  speak  only  that  alio* 
cious  spirit  which  oould  a^pain  gladljr  perpetate  tha 
veiy  horrors  for  which  public  indignation  as  much  aa 
public  justice  had  doomed  it  to  its  dreadful  fate.  It 
IS  sufficient  that  extreme  anguish  is  before  us ;  wa 
wish  it  relief  before  we  have  paused  to  love,  or  with- 
out reflecting  on  our  causes  of  hatred ;  tiw  wish  ia 
the  direct  and  instant  emotion  of  our  soul  in  thesa 
drcumstanoes — an  emotion  which,  in  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  hatred  to  suppress, 
and  which  love  may  strengthen  Indeed,  but  is  not 
necessary  for  producing.  It  is  the  same  with  our 
general  desire  of  happiness  to  others.  We  desire,  in 
a  particular  degree,  tne  happiness  of  those  whom  wa 
love,  because  we  cannot  think  of  them  without  ten- 
der admiration.  But  though  we  had  known  them 
for  the  first  time  simply  as  human  beings,  we  should 
still  have  desired  their  happiness ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
no  oppoHite  interests  had  arisen,  we  should  hava 
wished  them  to  be  happv  rather  than  to  have  any  dis- 
tress; yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  case  whidi  cor- 
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responds  with  the  tender  enteem  that  is  felt  in  love. 
There  is  the  mere  wiiih  of  happinera  to  them — a  wiwh 
which  itself,  indeed,  is  usually  denominated  lore,  and 
which  may  without  any  inconvenience  be  so  deno- 
minated in  that  general  humanity  which  we  call  a 
lore  of  mankind,  out  which  we  must  always  remem- 
ber does  not  afford,  on  analysis,  the  same  results  as 
other  affections  of  more  coitlial  regard  to  which  we 

five  the  same  name.     To  love  a  friend  is  to  wish  his 
appinets  indeed,  but  it  is  to  have  other  emotions  at 
the  same  instant,  emotions  without  which  this  mere 
wish  would  be  poor  to  constant  friendship.    To  love 
the  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose  individual 
virtues  or  vices,  talents  or  imbecility,  wisdom  or  igno- 
rance, we  know  nothing,  is  to  wish  their  happiness ; 
but  this  wish  is  all  which  constitutes  the  faint  and 
feeble  love.      It   is  a  wish,  however,  which,  unless 
when  the  heart  is  absolutely  corrupted,  renders  it  im- 
pomible  for  man  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  man  ;  and 
this  great  object  is  that  which  nature  had  in  view. 
She  has  by  a  provident  arrangement,  which  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  more  the  more  attentively  we  examine 
it,  accommodated  our  emotions  to  our  means,  making 
our  love  most  ardent  where  our  wish  of  giving  happi- 
ness might  be  most  effectual,  and  less  ^udually  and 
lees  in  proportion  to  our  diminished  means.     From 
the  affection  of  the  mother  for  her  new-bom  infant, 
which  has  been  rendered  the  strongest  of  all  affections, 
because  it  was  to  arise  in  circumstances  where  affec- 
tion would  be  most  needed,  to  that  general  philan- 
thropy which  extends  itself  to  the  remotest  stranger 
on  spots  of  the  earth  which  we  never  are  to  visit,  and 
which  we  as  little  think  of  ever  visiting  as  of  exploring 
Miy  of  the  distant  planets  of  our  system,  there  is  a 
icale  of  benevolent  desire  which  corresponds  with  the 
Mcessities  to  be  relieved,  and  our  power  of  relieving 
tiem,  or  with  the  happiness  to  be  afforded,  and  our 
fower  of  affording  happiness.     How  many  opportu- 
iities  have  we  of  giving  delight  to  those  who  live  in 
oir  domestic  circle,  which  would  be  lo»t  before  we 
cmld  diffuse  it  to  those  who  are  distant  from  us ! 
Oir  love,  therefon:,  our  dexire  of  giving  happiness, 
oir  pleasure  in  having  given  it,  are  stronger  within 
th«  limits  of  this  sphere  of  daily  and  hourly  inter- 
ootrse  than  beyond  it.     Of  those  who  are  beyond  this 
fphsre,  the  individuals  most  familiar  to  us  are  those 
whoie  happiness  we  must  always  know  better  how  to 
pronote  than  the  happiness  of  strangers,  with  whose 
partcular  habits  and  inclinations  we  are  little  if  at 
all  acquainted.     Our  love,  and  the  desire  of  general 
happjiess  which  attends  it,  are  therefore,  by  the  con- 
cnrretce  of  many  constitutional  tendencies  of  our 
natuR  in  fostering  the  generous  wish,  stronger  as  felt 
for  an  intimate  friend  than  for  one  who  is  scarcely 
known  to  us.    If  there  be  an  exception  to  this  gradual 
scale  cf  importance  according  to  intimacy,  it  must 
be  in  ike  case  of  one  who  is  absolutely  a  stranger — a 
foreigner  who  comes  among    a  people  with   whose 
general  manners  he   is  perhaps  unacquainted,  and 
who  has  no  friend  to  whose  attention  he  can  lay  claim 
from  uny  prior  intimacy.     In  this  case,  indeed,  it  is 
evident  tkat  our  benevolence  might  be  more  usefully 
directetl  io  one  who  is  absolutely  unknown,  than  to 
many  who  arc  blotter  known  by  us,  that  live  in  our 
very  neighbourhood,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
lovei*  and  frien<Uhips  of  their  own.     Accordingly  we 
find,  that  by  a  provision  which  might  bo  termed  sin- 
gular, if  we  (lid  not  think  of  the  uuirersal  bounty  and 
wisdom  of  God — a  niodilioition  of  our  general  regard 
has  been  prepared  in  the  sympathetic  tendencies  of 
our  nature  for  this  case  also.     There  U  a  species  of 
affection  to  which  the  stranger  gives  birth  merely  as 
being  a  stranger.     He  is  received  and   sheltered  by 
our  hospitality  almost  with  the  zeal  with  which  our 
friendship  delights  to  receive  one  with  whom  we  have 
lifed  in  cordial  union,  whose  virtues  we  know  and 


revere,  and  whose  kindness  has  been  to  us  no  small 
part  of  the  happiness  of  our  life. 

Is  it  possible  to  perceive  this  general  proportion  of 
our  desire  of  giving  happiness,  in  its  various  degrcefl, 
to  the  means  which  we  possess,  in  various  circum- 
stances of  affording  it,  without  admiration  of  an 
arrangement  so  simple  in  the  principles  from  which 
it  flows,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual — an  ar> 
rangement  which  exhibits  proofs  of  goodness  in  our 
very  wants,  of  wisdom  in  our  very  weaknesses,  by  the 
adaptation  of  these  to  each  other,  and  by  the  ready 
resources  which  want  and  weakness  find  in  thete 
affections  which  everywhere  surround  them,  like  the 
presence  and  protection  of  God  himself  1 

*  0  humanity  I*  exclaims  Philocles  in  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis,  'generous  and  sublime  inclination, 
announced  in  infancy  by  the  transports  of  a  simple 
tenderness,  in  youth  by  the  rashness  of  a  blind  but 
happy  confidence,  in  the  whole  progress  of  life  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  heart  is  ever  ready  to  contract 
attachment!  0  cries  of  nature !  which  resound  from 
one  extremity  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  which 
fill  us  with  remorse  when  we  oppress  a  single  human 
being ;  with  a  pure  delight  when  we  have  been  able 
to  give  one  comfort!  love,  friendship,  beneficence, 
sources  of  a  pleasure  that  is  inexhaustible!  Men 
are  unhappy  only  because  they  refuse  to  listen  to 
your  voice  ;  and,  ye  divine  authors  of  so  many  bless- 
ings !  what  gratitude  do  those  blessings  demand  1  If 
all  which  was  given  to  roan  had  been  a  mere  instinct, 
that  led  beings,  overwhelmed  with  wants  and  evils, 
to  lend  to  each  other  a  reciprocal  support,  this  might 
have  been  sulficient  to  bnng  the  miserable  near  to 
the  miserable ;  but  it  is  only  a  goodness,  infinite  as 
yours,  which  could  have  formed  the  design  of  as- 
sembling us  together  by  the  attraction  of  love,  and  of 
diffusing,  through  the  great  associations  which  cover 
the  earth,  that  vital  warmth  which  renders  societjT 
eternal  by  rendering  it  delightful.' 

The  Discourse  on  Ethical  Philosophy  (already 
alluded  to),  by  Sir  Jamrs  Mackintosh,  and  his  re- 
view of  Madame  de  Stacl's  Germany  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  unfold  some  interesting  speculations 
on  moral  science.  He  agrees  with  Butler,  Stewart, 
and  the  most  eminent  preceding  moralists,  in  admit- 
ting the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments ;  but  he 
proceeds  a  step  further  in  the  analysis  of  them.  He 
attempts  to  expluin  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
moral  faculty,  or  principle,  derived  from  Hartley's 
Theory  of  Association,  and  insists  repeatedly  on  the 
value  of  utility,  or  beneficial  tendency,  as  the  great 
test  or  criterion  of  moral  action.  Some  of  the  posi- 
tions in  Mackintosh's  Discourse  were  combated  with 
unnecessary  and  un philosophical  asperity  by  James 
Mill,  author  of  an  able  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind^  1829,  in  an  anonymous  Fragment 
on  Mackintosh.  Mill  was  a  bold  and  original  thinker, 
but  somewhat  coarse  and  dogmatical  Among  tlie 
recent  works  on  mental  philosophy  may  be  men- 
tioned Abercromhie*s  Inquiry  into  the  Intellectual  Powers^ 
and  his  Phihsopky  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  A  Treatue 
(m  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions^  by  Mr 
Baylkt,  follows  out  some  of  the  views  of  Dr  Brown 
in  elegant  and  striking  language.  The  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  by  the  Rev.  A  rchibalo 
Alison,  is  an  eUgant  metaphysical  treatise,  though 
the  doctrine  which  it  aims  at  establishing  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  paradox,  and  has  accordingly 
failed  to  enter  into  the  stock  of  our  established  ideasw 
The  theory  of  Alison  is,  that  material  objects  appear 
beautiful  or  sublime  in  consequence  of  their  associa- 
tion with  our  moral  feelings — that  it  is  as  they  are 
significant  of  mental  qualities  that  they  become  en- 
titled to  these  ap|>ellations.  This  theory  was  ably 
j  illustrated  by  Mr  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
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in  a  paper  which  was  afterwards  expanded  into  an 
Essay  on  Beauty  for  the  Encyclopssdia  Britannica. 
The  book  and  the  essav  can  now  only  be  considered 
as  remarkable  examples  of  that  misapplicaticHi  of 
talent  and  labour  which  is  incidental  to  the  infancy 
of  science — the  time  of  its  dreams. 

The  Scottish  metaphysical  school,  of  which 
Stewart,  Brown,  and  Alison  may  be  said  to  hare 
been  the  last  masters,  will  ever  hold  a  high  place 
in  public  estimation  for  the  qoalities  which  hare 
been  attributed  to  it ;  but  it  must  be  owned  to  have 
failed  in  producing  any  permanent  impression  on 
mankind:  nor  hare  we  been  brought  by  all  its 
labours  nearer  to  a  just  knowledge  of  mind  as  the 
•ulgect  of  a  science.  The  cause  of  this  assuredly  is, 
that  none  of  these  writers  have  inrestigated  mind  as 
a  portion  of  nature,  or  in  connexion  with  organiza- 
tion. Since  the  Scottish  school  began  to  pass  out 
of  immediate  notice,  this  more  philosophical  mode 
of  inquiry  has  been  pursued  by  Br  Gall  and  his  fol- 
lowers, with  results  which,  though  they  have  ex- 
cited much  prejudice,  are  neTertheless  re«eiTed  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  public.  The  leading 
doctrines  of  Gall  are,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  oi 
the  mind,  that  ▼arions  portions  of  the  encephalon 
are  the  organs  of  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
that  volume  or  size  of  the  whole  brain  and  its  various 
parts  is,  other  ciroumstances  being  equal,  the  mea- 
sure of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  its  various  facul- 
ties in  individuals.  This  system  is  founded  upon 
observation— that  is  to  sav,  it  was  found  that  large 
brains,  unless  when  of  inferior  quality,  or  in  an  ab- 
normal condition,  were  accompanied  by  superior 
intellect  and  force  of  character  $  also  that,  in  a  vast 
Dumber  of  instances  which  were  accurately  noticed, 
a  large  development  of  a  special  part  of  the  brain 
was  accompanied  by  an  unusual  demonstration  of  a 
certain  mental  character,  and  never  bv  the  opposite. 
From  these  demonstrations  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  the  various  faculties  was  at  length  elimi- 
nated, llras  it  happens  that  phrenology,  as  this 
system  has  been  called,  while  looked  on  by  many  as 
a  dream,  is  the  only  hypothesis  of  mind  in  which 
scientific  processes  of  investigation  have  been  fol- 
lowed, or  n>r  which  a  basis  can  be  shown  in  nature. 
Among  the  British  followers  of  Gall,  the  chief  pkoe 
is  due  to  Mr  Georse  Combe  of  Edinburgh,  author  of 
a  System  qf  PhrenSogy,  The  CongtihUion  of  Mam  Cm- 
mdered  in  Bdatim  to  External  Objectt,  &c. 

[Dittinction  between  Power  and  AetiviiyJ] 

[From  the  *  Syttem  of  Fhrendlasy.'] 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  power  and  acti- 
vity of  mind  ;  and  it  is  important  to  keep  this  difie- 
fence  in  view.  Power,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  capabi- 
lity of  thinking,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  howe?er  small 
in  amount  that  capability  may  be ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  synonymous  with  faculty  :  action  is  the  exercise  of 
power ;  while  activity  denotes  the  quickness,  great  or 
small,  with  which  the  action  is  p^ormed,  and  also 
the  degree  of  proneuess  to  act.  The  distinction  be- 
tween power,  action,  and  activity  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, is  widely  recognized  hv  describers  of  human  na- 
ture. Thus  Cowper  sayv  of  the  more  violent  affective 
Cscolties  of  man  :— 

*  Hto  pMrions,  like  the  watery  itorsB  that  ibep 
Beneath  the  emiUiiff  euifaoe  of  the  deep. 
Wait  but  the  bMbee  of  a  wintry  etonn, 
Tb  frown,  and  roar,  and  shake  hie  feeble  form.'— tffcpa 

Again: — 

*  In  every  heart 
Aro  sown  the  qwrke  that  kindle  fiery  war ; 
Oooaaion  needii  but  fan  them,  and  they  blaio.' 

— TIbeniiilk,  B.& 


Dr  Thomas  Brown,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  latent 
propensities;  that  is  to  say,  powers  not  in  action. 
'Vice  already  formed,'  says  he, '  is  almost  beyond  our 
power :  it  is  only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity 
thai  we  can  with  much  reason  expect  to  overcome  it 
by  the  moral  motives  which  we  are  capable  of  present- 
ing :'  and  he  alludes  to  the  great  extent  of  knowledgs 
of  human  nature  requisite  to  enable  us  *  to  distinga^ 
this  propensity  before  it  has  expanded  itseU^  and  even 
before  it  is  known  to  the  very  mind  in  which  it  exists, 
and  to  tame  those  passions  which  are  never  to  rage.' 
In  Crabbe's  Tales  of  the  Hall  a  character  is  thas  de- 
scribed:— 

*  He  Bwmsil  wlthoot  a  pssilon  to  psooeed. 
Or  one  whoM  paaloos  no  eorreotion  need : 
Tet  eome  believed  those  paariGos  only  slept, 
▲ad  wsn  in  boonds  by  eariy  haUt  kepL' 

'  Nature,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  *  will  be  buried  a  great 
time,  and  yet  revive  npon  the  occasion  or  temptation ; 
like  as  it  was  with  .limp's  damsel,  turned  from  a  cat 
to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely  at  the  board's  end 
till  a  moose  ran  before  her.'  In  short,  it  is  plain  that  we 
may  have  the  capability  of  feeling  an  emotion — as  anger 
fear,  or  pity — ^and  that  yet  this  power  may  be  inactive, 
insomncn  that,  at  any  particulsr  time,  these  emotions 
may  be  totally  absent  from  the  mind ;  and  it  is  no 
less  plain,  that  we  may  have  the  capability  of  seeing, 
tasting,  calculating,  reasoning,  and  composing  music 
without  actually  performing  these  opo^tions. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  distinguish  activity  from  ac- 
tion and  power.  When  power  is  exercised,  the  actioi 
may  be  performed  with  very  different  dtgree»  of  rap>- 
dity.  Two  individuals  may  each  be  solving  a  pn- 
blem  in  arithmetic,  but  one  may  do  so  with  far  greattf 
quickness  than  the  other ;  in  other  words,  his  faculty 
of  Number  may  be  more  easily  brought  into  action 
He  who  solves  abstruse  problems  slowly,  manife^ 
much  power  with  little  activity ;  while  he  who  cio 
quickly  solve  easy  problems,  and  them  alone,  fau 
much  activity  with  little  power.  The  man  who  cil- 
culates  difficult  problems  with  great  speed,  maoif<ati 
in  a  high  d^ree  ooth  power  and  activity  of  the  h/nitj 
of  Number. 

As  commonly  employed,  the  word  power  is  syncoj- 
mous  with  strength,  or  much  power,  mstead  of  dcBot- 
ing  mere  capacity,  whether  much  or  little,  to  act ; 
while  by  activity  is  usually  understood  much  qaick- 
ness  of  action,  and  great  proneness  to  act.  As  it  is 
desirable,  however,  to  avoid  every  chance  of  mbi- 
guity,  I  iJiall  employ  the  words  power  and  actir'ty  in 
the  sense  first  before  explained ;  and  to  high  de^ecs 
of  power  I  shall  apply  the  terms  eneirgj^  intensity, 
strength,  or  vigour;  while  to  great  activitj  I  shall 
apply  the  terms  viTaclty*  agility,  n^tidity,  or  quick- 
ness. 

In  physics,  strength  is  quite  distingnishaUe  from 
quickness.  The  bi£tnoe-wheel  of  a  watch  mores  with 
much  rapidity,  but  so  slight  is  its  impetus,  that  a  hair 
would  suffice  to  stop  it ;  the  beam  ot  a  steam-engine* 
progresses  slowly  and  massively  through  space,  but  its 
energy  is  prodigiously  great. 

In  muscular  action  these  qualities  are  recognized 
with  equal  facility  as  different.  The  greyhouid  bounds 
over  hill  and  dale  with  animated  agility ;  bat  a  slight 
obstacle  would  counterbalance  his  momentum,  and 
arrest  his  progress.  The  elephant,  on  the  other  hand, 
rolls  slowly  and  heavily  along;  but  the  impetus  of 
his  motion  would  sweep  away  an  impediment  suffi- 
cient to  resist  fifty  greyhounds  at  the  summit  of  their 
speed. 

In  mental  manifestations  (considered  apart  from 
organization),  the  distinction  between  eneigy  aod  vi- 
vacity is  equallv  palpable.  On  the  stage  Mnt  Sid- 
dons  and  Mr  John  Kemble  were  remarkable  for  the 
solenm  deliberation  of  their  manner,  both  in  declamt- 
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tion  and  in  action,  and  >et  they  were  nplendidly  gifted 
with  energy.  They  carried  captive  at  once  the  sym- 
pathies  and  the  uuderHtauding  of  the  audience,  and 
made  erery  man  feel  his  facuUieii  expanding,  and  his 
whole  mind  becoming  greater  under  the  influence  of 
their  power.  Other  peHbrmer«,  again,  are  remarkable 
ibr  agilitj  of  action  and  elocution,  who,  neyertheless, 
are  felt  to  be  feeble  and  ineffective  in  rousing  an  audi- 
enoe  to  emotion.  Vivacity  is  their  distinguishing 
attribute,  with  an  absence  of  rigour.  At  the  bar,  in 
the  pulpit,  and  in  the  senate,  the  same  distinction 
prevails.  Many  members  of  the  learned  professions 
display  great  fluency  of  elocution  and  felicity  of  illus* 
tration,  surprising  us  with  the  quickuew  of  their  parts, 
who,  nevertheless,  are  felt  to  be  neither  impressive 
nor  profound.  Thev  exhibit  acuteness  without  depth, 
and  ingenuity  without  comprehensiveness  of  under- 
ftanding.  This  also  proceeds  from  vivacity  with  little 
eneigr.  There  are  other  public  speakers,  again,  who 
open  neavily  in  debate — tneir  faculties  acting  slowly 
but  deeply,  like  the  first  heave  of  a  mountain-wave. 
Their  wonis  fall  like  minute-guns  upon  the  ear,  and 
to  the  superficial  they  appear  about  to  terminate  ere 
they  have  begun  their  efforts.  But  even  their  first  ac- 
cent is  one  of  power ;  it  rouses  and  arrests  attention ; 
their  very  pauses  are  expresttive,  and  indicate  gather- 
ing eneigy  to  be  embodied  in  the  sentence  that  is  to 
come.  When  fairly  animated,  they  are  impetuous  as 
the  torrent,  brilliant  an  the  lightning's  beam,  and 
overwhelm  and  tuke  posMession  of  feebler  minds, 
impressing  them  irresistibly  with  a  feeling  of  gigan- 
ticpower. 

Ae  distinction  between  vivacity  and  energy  is  well 
illustrated  by  Cowper  in  one  of  his  letters.  *  The 
mind  and  body/  says  he,  *have  in  this  resipect  a 
ftriking  resemblance  of  each  other.  In  childhood 
they  are  both  nimble,  but  not  strong ;  they  can  skip 
and  frisk  about  with  wonderful  agility,  but  hard  la- 
bour spoils  them  both.  In  maturer  years  they  become 
lets  active  but  more  vigoroun,  more  capable  of  fixed 
application,  and  can  muLe  themselves  sport  with  that 
wl^ch  a  little  earlier  would  have  affected  them  with 
intolerable  fatigue.'  Dr  Charlton  also,  in  his  Brief 
Discourse  Concerning  the  Different  Wits  of  Men,  has 
admirably  described  two  characters,  in  one  of  which 
•trength  is  displayed  without  vivacity,  and  in  the 
other  vivacity  without  strength ;  the  latter  he  calls 
the  man  of  nimble  wit,'  the  fonner  the  man  of  'slow 
bat  sure  wit.'  in  this  respect  the  French  character 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  Scotch. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  largest  organs  in  each  head 
have  naturally  the  greatest,  and  the  smallest  the 
least,  tendency  to  act,  and  to  perform  their  functions 
with  rapidity. 

The  temperaments  also  indicate  the  amount  of  this 
tendency.  The  nervous  is  the  most  vivacious,  next 
the  sanguine,  then  the  bilious,  while  the  lymphatic 
is  characterised  by  proneness  to  inaction. 

In  a  lymphatic  brain,  great  size  may  be  present 
and  few  manifestations  occur  through  sluggishness  ; 
but  if  a  strong  external  stimulus  be  presented,  energy 
often  appears.  If  the  brain  be  very  small,  no  degree 
of  stimulus,  either  external  or  internal,  will  cause 
great  power  to  be  manifested. 

A  certain  combination  of  organs — namely,  Cora- 
bativeness,  Destructiveness,  Hope,  Firmness,  Acquisi- 
tiveness, and  Love  of  Approbation,  all  large  —  is 
favourable  to  general  vivacity  of  mind  ;  and  another 
combination— namely,  Corabativeness,  Destructive- 
ness, Hope,  Fimmess,  and  Acquisitiveness,  small  or 
moderate,  with  Veneration  and  Benevolence  large— 
if  frequently  attended  with  sluggishness  of  the  men- 
tal character ;  but  the  activity  of  the  whole  brain  is 
constitutionally  greater  in  some  individuals  than  in 
others,  as  already  explained.  It  may  even  happen 
that,  in  the  same  individual,  one  organ  is  naturally 


more  active  than  another,  without  reference  to  size, 
just  as  the  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  more  irritable 
than  the  anditoiy ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common 
occurrence.  Exercise  greatly  increases  activity  as 
well  as  power,  and  hence  arise  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. Dr  Spurzheim  thinks  that  *  long  fibres  produce 
more  activity,  and  thick  fibres  more  intensity.' 

The  doctrine,  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  is  not 
to  be  held  as  implying  that  much  power  is  the  only 
or  even  the  most  valuable  quality  which  a  mind  in 
all  circumstances  can  possess.  To  drag  artillery  over 
a  mountain,  or  a  ponderous  wagon  through  the  streets 
of  London,  we  would  prefer  an  elephant  or  a  horse  of 
great  size  and  muscular  power ;  while,  for  graceful 
motion,  agility,  and  nimbleness,  we  would  select  an 
Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in 
gigantic  and  difficult  enterprises---to  comnmnd  bj 
native  greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law  is 
trampled  under  foot — to  call  forth  the  energies  of  a 
people,  and  direct  them  against  a  tyrant  at  home,  or 
an  alliance  of  tyrants  abroad — ^to  stamp  the  impress 
of  a  single  mind  upon  a  nation — to  infuse  strength 
into  thoughts,  and  depth  into  feelings,  which  sluhU 
command  the  homage  of  enlightened  men  in  eveij 
age — in  short,  to  be  a  Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Luther. 
Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Cromwell 
— a  large  brain  is  indispensably  requisite.  But  Co 
display  skill,  enterprise,  and  fidelity  in  the  various 

f»rofe«8ions  of  civil  life — to  cultivate  with  success  th« 
ess  arduous  branches  of  philosophy  —  to  excel  in 
acuteness,  taste,  and  felicity  of  expresnion — to  acquire 
extensive  erudition  and  refined  manners — a  brain  of 
a  moderate  size  b  perhaps  more  suitable  than  ono 
that  is  very  large ;  for  wherever  the  energy  is  iutensOi 
it  is  rare  that  delicacy,  refinement,  and  taste  are  pro- 
sent  in  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  possessing  mo- 
derate-sized brains  easily  find  their  proper  sphere,  and 
enjoy  in  it  scope  for  all  their  energy.  In  ordinaiy 
circumstances  they  distinguish  themselves,  but  they 
sink  when  difiiculties  accumulate  around  them.  Per- 
sons with  large  brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
readily  attain  their  appropriate  place ;  common  oc- 
currences do  not  rouse  or  call  them  forth,  and,  while 
unknown,  they  are  not  trusted  with  great  undertak- 
ings. Often,  therefore,  such  men  pine  and  die  in  ob- 
scurity. When,  however,  they  attain  their  proper 
element,  they  are  conscious  of  greatness,  and  gioiy  in 
the  expansion  of  their  |)owerB.  Their  mental  energies 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
and  blaze  forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of  self-sustain- 
ing energetic  genius,  on  occasions  when  feebler  mindi 
would  sink  in  despair. 

WRITERS  IN   DIVINITY. 

Critical  and  biblical  literature  bare  made  great 
progress  within  the  last  half  century,  but  the  num- 
ber of  illustrious  divines  is  not  great  The  earlj 
fathers  of  the  Protestant  church  had  indeed  done  so 
much  in  general  theology  and  practical  divinity, 
that  comparatively  little  was  left  to  their  soccessort. 

1>R  PALET. 

The  greatest  divine  of  the  period  is  Dr  Williax 
Palry,  a  man  of  remarkable  vigour  and  clearness  of 
intellect,  and  originality  of  character.  His  acquire- 
ments as  a  scholar  and  churchman  were  grafted  on 
a  homely,  shrewd,  and  benevolent  nature,  which  no 
circumstances  could  materially  alter.  There  was 
no  doubt  or  obscurity  either  about  the  man  or  his 
works :  he  stands  out  in  bold  relief  among  his  bro- 
ther divines,  like  a  sturdy  oak  on  a  lawn  or  parterre 
— a  little  hard  and  cross-grained,  but  sound,  f^h, 
and  massive — dwarfing  his  neighbours  with  his 
weight  and  bulk,  and  intrinsic  exoiellence. 
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He  ihall  be  like  a  tree  that  grom 

Near  planted  bj  a  riTer, 
Whidbi  in  hifl  aeason  jields  bii  fruity 

And  his  leaf  iadeth  nerer. 

80  wyi  our  old  yendoa  of  the  PmIidi  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  a  righteons  man,  and  Paky  was  a 
righteous  man  whose  mind  yielded  precious  fruit, 
and  whose  leares  will  noTer  ftde.  This  excellent 
author  was  bom  at  Peterborough  in  1748.  His 
fittber  was  afterwards  curate  of  Giggleswick,  York* 
shixe,  and  teacher  of  the  grammar-school  there.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  entered  as  sizar  at  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  after  completing  his  aca- 
demical course,  he  became  tutor  in  an  academy  at 
Greenwich.  As  soon  as  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  he 
was  ordained  to  be  assistant  curate  of  Greenwich. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  went  thither  to  reside,  engaging  first  as  tutor. 
He  next  lectured  in  the  unlTersity  on  moral  philo- 
sophy and  the  Greek  Testament  His  college  friend, 
Br  Law,  bishop  dT  Carlisle,  presented  him  with  the 
rectory  of  Musgraye,  in  Westmoreland,  and  he  re- 
moTod  to  his  oonntiy  charge,  worth  only  £80  per 
annum.  He  was  soon  inducted  into  the  ricarage  of 
Dalston,  in  Cumberland,  to  a  prebend's  stall  in  Car- 
lisle cathedral,  and  also  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Car- 
lisle. In  1 785  appeared  his  long-meditated  ElemeHi» 
^  Moral  and  PotUkal  PkUoaoph^;  in  1790  his  Harte 
Paulina ;  and  in  1794  his  View  of  the  Evideneee  of 
Christianity,  Friends  and  preferment  now  crowded 
in  on  him.  The  bishop  of  London  (Porteous)  made 
him  a  prebend  of  St  Paul's;  the  biehop  of  Lincoln 
presented  him  with  the  sub-deanery  of  Lincoln ;  and 
the  bishop  ci  Durham  gave  him  the  rectoiy  of 
Bishop- Wearroouth,  worth  about  a  thousand  pounds 
per  annum — and  all  these  within  six  months,  the 
hidkiest  half-year  of  his  life.  The  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  some  of  Paley's  disquisitions  on  government, 
and  perhaps  a  deficiency,  real  or  supposed,  in  per^ 
sonal  dignity,  and  some  laxness,  as  well  as  an  inve- 
terate provincial  homeliness,  in  conversation,  pre- 
Tented  his  rising  to  the  bench  of  bishops.  When  his 
name  was  once  mentioned  to  G^rge  III.,  the  mo- 
narch is  reported  to  have  said  *  Paley  I  what,  pft^eon 
Paleyf — an  allusion  to  a  famous  sentence  m  the 
« Moral  and  Political  Philosophy'  on  property.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  style  of  reasoning,  and  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  illustrations,  we  subjoin  this  passage, 
which  is  part  of  an  estimate  of  the  relative  duties  of 
men  in  society : — 

%jff  rropenif» 

If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of 
com,  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what 
it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted,  and  no 
more)  you  shoald  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering 
all  they  got  into  a  heap,  reserving  nothing  for  them- 
selves but  the  chaff  and  the  refuse,  keeping  this  heap 
for  one,  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of 
the  flock ;  sitting  round,  and  looking  on  all  the  winter, 
whilst  this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about  and 
wastinff  it ;  and  if  a  pigeon,  more  hardy  or  hongiy 
than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the 
others  instantly  flying  upon  it  and  tearing  it  to  pieces ; 
if  you  should  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more 
than  what  is  eveiy  day  practised  and  established 
among  men.  Among  men  you  see  the  ninety-and- 
nine  toiling  and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  super- 
fluities for  one  (and  this  one  too,  oftentimes,  the 
feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set— a  child,  a  woman, 
a  madman,  or  a  fool),  getting  nothing  for  themselves 
all  the  while  but  a  iitUe  of  the  coarsest  of  the  pro- 
vision which  their  own  industir  produces;  looking 
quietly  on  while  theY  see  the  fruits  of  all  their  labour 


spent  or  spoiled ;  and  if  one  of  the  number  Uke  or 
touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others  joiniBg 
against  him,  and  hanging  him  for  the  theft. 

Then  must  be  some  veiy  important  advantages  to 
account  for  an  institution  which,  in  the  view  of  it 
above  given,  is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural. 

The  principal  of  these  advantages  are  the  ibilow- 


"1; 


It  increases  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  earth,  in  climates  like  ours,  produces  little 
without  cultivation  ;  and  none  would  be  found  wil- 
ling to  cultivate  the  ground,  if  others  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  equal  share  of  the  produce.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  aninuJi. 

Crabs  and  acorns,  red  deer,  rabbits,  game,  and  fiah, 
are  all  which  we  should  have  to  subdst  upon  in  this 
country,  if  we  trusted  to  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  soil ;  and  it  fares  not  much  better  with  other 
countries.  A  nation  of  North  American  savages,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  hundred,  will  take  up  and  be 
half-starved  upon  a  tract  of  land  which  in  Europe, 
and  with  European  management,  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  thousands. 

In  some  fertile  soils,  together  with  great  abundance 
of  fish  upon  their  coasts,  and  in  regions  where  clothes 
are  unneoessaiy,  a  considerable  d^j^ree  of  population 
may  subsbt  without  property  in  land,  whicn  is  the 
case  in  the  islands  of  Otaheite :  but  in  less  favoered 
situations,  as  in  the  country  of  New  2Sealand,  thoog^i 
this  sort  of  property  obtain  in  a  small  d^ree,  the  in- 
habitants, for  want  of  a  more  secure  and  re^ar  esta- 
blishment of  it,  are  driven  oftentimeo  by  the  scaicit^ 
of  provision  to  devour  one  another. 

II.  It  preserves  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  matu- 
ri^. 

We  mav  judge  what  would  be  the  efiects  of  a  com- 
munity of  right  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  from 
the  trifling  specimens  which  we  see  of  it  at  present 
A  cherry-tree  in  a  hedgerow,  nuts  in  »  wood,  the 
grass  of  an  unstinted  pasture,  are  seldom  of  muck 
advantage  to  anybody,  because  people  do  not  wait  for 
the  proper  season  of  reaping  thraa.  Com,  if  any  weft 
sown,  would  never  ripen;  lambs  and  calves  would 
never  grow  up  to  sheep  and  cows,  because  the  fiisfe 
person  that  met  them  would  reflect  that  he  had  better 
take  them  as  they  are  than  leave  them  for  another. 

III.  It  prevents  contests. 

War  and  waste,  tumult  and  confusion,  must  bs 
unavoidable  and  eternal  where  there  is  not  enoogk 
for  all,  and  where  there  are  no  rales  to  adjust  the 
division. 

IV.  It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 

This  it  does  two  ways.  It  enables  mankind  to 
divide  themselves  into  distinct  professions,  which  is 
impossible,  unless  a  man  can  exchange  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  art  for  what  he  wants  tcvm  othsi^ 
and  exchange  implies  property.  Much  of  the  advaa- 
ta«e  of  civilised  over  savage  life  depends  upon  tUk 
M^en  a  man  is,  from  necessity,  his  own  taiJi(v,  leot- 
maker,  carpenter,  cook,  huntsman,  and  fishermaa,  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  will  be  expert  at  any  of  his 
callings.  Hence  the  rude  habitations,  ftunitore, 
clothing,  and  implements  of  savages,  and  the  tedious 
length  of  time  which  all  their  operations  require. 

It  likewise  encourages  those  arts  by  which  the  a^ 
commodations  of  human  life  are  supplied,  by  appro* 
priating  to  the  artist  the  benefit  of  his  discorerics  and 
improvements,  without  which  appropriation  ingenuity 
will  never  be  exerted  with  efiect. 

Upon  these  several  accounts  we  may  venture,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  to  pronounce  that  even  the  poorest 
and  the  worst  provided,  in  countries  where  proper^ 
and  the  consequences  of  property  prevail,  are  in  a 
better  situation  with  respect  to  food,  raiment,  houses, 
and  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  any 
are  in  places  where  most  things  remain  in  common. 
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tttained,  or  an;  ow  Is  bs  uunrend  bj  the  sintioii. 
A  child,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  uh  of  lu- 
giuge,  ii  in  k  hi^  degrea  delighW  with  t>eiag  able 
to  ipeak.  Iti  inoeHUit  npetilion  of  a  tew  articulate 
■oundi,  or  perhapi  of  the  aio^le  word  which  it  baa 
IcuDcd  to  proDOQDCe,  pmrei  thii  point  dearlj.  Nor 
ii  it  l™  pfeawd  with  iu  fint  nicoe«ful  eadeanxin 
to  walk,  or  rather  to  nia  (which  pracedet  walking), 
althou^  entirely  ignorant  of  (be  importance  of  Uie 
•ttUDBMDt  t»  iti  futora  life,  and  eT«o  without  apply- 
ing it  to  au^  preient  purpoM.  A  child  is  delighted 
with  ■peaking,  witbout  haring  anything  to  aay ; 
and  with  walking,  withoat  knowing  where  to  go. 
And,  prior  to  both  tbeu,  I  am  di*po*ed  to  beliere 
that  Che  waking  boura  of  infancy  an  agreeably  taken 
Dp  wich   the    eiercite  of  liiion,   or   perhapi,  more 


the  purriag  cat  ni 
in  thearm-chi'- 
the  aprightlini 


ig  age,  as  well  ai  ui  eitber 
imatlon  of  the 


jse  oT  the  dance 
.   .  ully,  to  acuteni 

to  ardour  of  ponuit,  lucooedH  wdu\  a,  ju  an  uivuu- 
aiderable  degree,  aa  eauiialeat  for  them  all, '  percep- 
tion of  eaiw.'  Herein  1*  the  eiact  diSerence  between 
the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy 
but  when  enjoying  pleaeure ;  the  old  are  happy  when 
tree  from  paia.  And  thii  conntilutiDD  luita  with  the 
degieea  <»  animal   power  which  they  reipecti 

pOHce*.    Tbo  rigour  of  youth '-  •"  — — ' 

to  action  by  impatience  of  rest ;  numb  iv  vtv  iuiuK- 
Cllity  of  age,  quietneM  and  repOM)  become  poeiliro 
gratification!.  Id  one  important  itep  the  advantage 
U  wilh  the  old.  A  lUte  of  eaM  i«,  generally  Ipe^- 
ing,  more  attainable  than  a  itate  of  pleaaure.  A 
eoQititution,  thenfore,  whiGh  can  enjoy  eaee,  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  can  ta«te  oaly  pleaiure.  This 
•ame  perception  of  eaee  oilentimea  rtnden  old  age  a 
condition  of  great  comfort,  eepeclally  when  ridlDi  at 
il<  aiichor  alter  a  busy  or  tempcKuous  life,  ft  is 
well  described  by  Rouisoaa  to  be  the  lntor»al  of  re- 
pose and  enjoyment  between  the  hurry  and  the  end 
of  life.  How  far  the  same  cause  eitends  to  other 
animal  natures,  cannot  be  jndged  of  with  certainly. 
The  ^peamace  of  natisfaction  with  whicb  moat  ani- 
mals, a«  their  actiiity  subside*,  seek  and  enjoy  reat, 
affords  reanon  to  beliere  that  this  sonroe  of  gratifica- 
tion Is  amwlnled  to  adTanced  Ufa  under  all  or  moat 
aC  its  ranous  forma.  In  the  sperlea  with  which  we 
are  beet  acquainted,  namely,  our  own,  I  am  far,  ereu 
a*  an  obaerrer  of  human  life,  from  thinking  that 
TDDth  is  Ita  happieal  aeaaon,  much  len  the  only 
bappy  one. 

A  new  and  illuitrated  edition  of  Paley'a  'Natural 
Theology' was  publiahedln  1B35,  with  iclentiflc  illus- 
trations by  !^lr  Choric*  Bell,  and  a  preliminary  dia- 
Course  by  Henry  Lord  Brougbam. 

Dh  Ricn^iaD  Watboh.  bishop  of  Iiaiidaff(i;3T- 
1B16),  did  good  Krrice  to  the  cauae  of  rcTcaled  rell- 

Eion  and  social  rrder  by  his  replies  to  GibboD  the 
iitorian,  nuit  Thomu  Paine.  To  tbe  former  he 
addreaaed  a  aeries  of  luttcr!,  entitled  Ait  Apabigyjbr 
CArutiaai'y.  iti  aiiawcr  to  Gibbon's  celebrated  liap- 
tera  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  Ctiriitianltj ;  and 
wben  Paine  publiihed  hia  Age  of  Reason,  the 
bishop  met  it  with  a  vigorouj  and  cOUcIuaiTc  reply, 
which  he  termed  An  Apology  far  Ote  Bible.  Watson 
alao  ptibliahed  a  few  aennona,  and  a  collection  of 
theological  tracta,  selected  fhim  varions  author*,  In 
■ix  Toluniea.  Hia  Whig  prlnciplca  atood  in  the  wi 
of  hia  church  preferment,  and  he  bad  not  magni 
Dltnlty  enough  to  conceal  hli  dUappointment,  which 
ia  atrongly  eipreased  in  an  autobiograptiica)  memoir 
pobliahed  aAer  hia  death  bj  hli  win,    St  Wataoo, 


howerer,  wa«  a  man  of  forcible  intellect,  and  tt 
'arloua  knowledge.  Uia  controrcnial  wocka  are 
lighly  honourable  to  him,  both  lor  the  amly  and 
candid  apirit  in  which  they  an  writtm,  and  the 
logical  cleamees  and  atrength  of  hia  reaaooing. 

1>B  Beilbi  FoiTioDi,  blabop  of  LoDdon  (1731- 
1808),  was  a  popnlar  dignitary  of  tbe  ehordi.  aotbor 
of  a  variety  of  ■ermona  and  tracta  coDuected  with 
church  jlii'ipiin^,    ije  diatingtiiahed  himM>tf  ti  qc^ 


TaulKfBUHitiPt 
lege  by  a  priie  poem  Oa  Death,  which  baa  been 
olten  reprinted :  it  ia  but  a  fbeble  tranacript  (/ 
Blair's  '  Grare.'  Dr  I'urteous  warmly  befriended 
Bcattle  the  poet  (whom  he  wished  to  lake  crden 
in  the  church  of  England),  and  he  is  aaid  to  ban 
aasisted  liannafa  More  in  her  novel  of  CcEleba 

Db  Samuu.  II0BU.KI,  bishop  of  St  Asaph  (ITM- 
1806),  w  "    ■  .       .      - 


to  contniversy,  and  deficient  in  charity  a 
milder  vlrtuea.  Hia  character  waa  not  imlike  that 
of  one  of  bis  patrons,  Chancellor  Thnrlow,  stem 
and  unbending,  but  caat  in  a  manly  mould.  Hi 
waa  an  indetacigable  student.  Hia  Drat  public  ap- 
pearance waa  in  the  character  of  a  man  of  ■Jence. 
He  waa  aome  time  aecretary  of  the  Royal  Society— 
wrote  Tariooa  aholt  treatiaes  on  adentific  antyeda, 
and  publiabed  an  edition  of  Sir  Jaaac  Newtoo'a 
worka.  At  k  critic  and  ach<dai  he  had  Eewequala) 
and  his  diaqniiitiona  00  the  propheta  laaiab  and 
Hoaea,  hia  tranalationa  of  the  iWma,  and  Ua  Bibli- 
cal Criticisms  (in  fooi  Tolumea),  jaOlj  entitled  him 
to  the  honour  of  the  mitre,  ^a  aennona,  in  thnc 
Tolomea,  are  about  the  best  in  the  language  1  cleir, 
nerrans,  and  profonnd.  he  entered  nndaJontedly  npoo 
the  moat  difficult  aubjecta,  and  diapdled,  I7  teaeaitb 
and  argnment,  the  doubt  that  bong  ow  aatenl 
paaaagea  of  ScTiptnie.  He  waa  for  many  yein 
eoga^  In  a  ooDlioTeiay  with  Dr  Friaall^  co  the 
•abject  of  the  divinity  nf^  Christ.  Both  of  tbe  een- 
batantj  tost  their  temper  i  but  when  Priestley  te- 
•orted  to  a  charge  of  '  incompetency  and  ignarance,' 
it  waa  evident  that  he  felt  himself  ainklng  in  tlie 
atang^A.    In  intellfiCl  lAd  ffhi^lirahln^  Horiley  aaf 


liaint  wilt  the  fayouiite  pupil  of  Parr  ml  Norwich 
schooL  He  is  author  of  a  work  on  the  Christian 
Evidences;  two  volumes  of  sermons,  1819  and  1822  j 
a  third  Tolume  of  sermons  preached  before  the  so- 
ciety of  Linccdn's  Ion,  where  be  succeeded  Dr  Heber; 
and  also  of  a  vsstlj  improved  edition  of  Morell's 
Greek  Thesaurus,  which  engaged  his  attention  for 
about  eleven  years. 

The  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  well  known  as  a  witty 
misceUaneous  writer  and  critic,  is  a  canon  residen- 
tiary of  St  Paul's.  Mr  Smith  published  two  volumes 
of  sermons  in  the  year  1809.  They  are  more  re- 
markable for  plain  good  sense  than  for  originality  or 
eloquence.  A  few  sentences  from  a  sermon  on  the 
Ltw€  tf  imr  Qmmtry  will  show  the  homely  earnest- 
ness of  this  author's  serious  style  >^ 

[Dijietitg  of  Chvemmg  a  Natiam.'] 

It  would  seem  that  the  science  of  government  is  an 
miappropriated  region  in  the  universe  of  knowledge. 
Those  scienoes  with  which  the  passions  can  never  m- 
tflifore,  are  considered  to  be  attainable  only  by  study 
and  by  reflection;  while  there  are  not  many  young 
men  who  doubt  of  their  ability  to  make  a  constitution, 
or  to  govern  a  kingdom :  at  the  same  time  there  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  a  more  decided  proof  of  a  superficial 
understanding  than  the  depreciation  of  those  difficult 
Ues  which  are  inseparable  from  the  science  of  gorom- 
ment.  To  know  well  the  local  and  the  natural  man ; 
to  track  the  silent  march  of  human  affiiirs  ;  to  seize, 
witii  happy  intuition,  on  those  great  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  prosperity  of  empires ;  to  reconcile  prin- 
ciples to  drcumstanoes,  and  be  no  wiser  than  the 
times  will  permit ;  to  anticipate  the  effects  of  eveiy 
speeulation  upon  the  entangled  relations  and  awkward 
complexity  of  real  life ;  and  to  follow  out  the  theo- 
lems  of  the  senate  to  the  daily  comforts  of  the  cot- 
tage, is  a  task  which  thev  will  fear  most  who  know  it 
best — a  task  in  which  the  great  and  the  good  have 
often  failed,  and  which  it  is  not  only  wise,  but  pious 
and  just  in  common  men  to  avoid* 

[if SONS  ofAeguSrimg  DittmeHonJ} 

It  is  natural  to  evezy  man  to  wish  for  distinction ; 
and  the  pruse  of  those  who  can  confer  honour  by  their 
praise,  in  spite  of  all  false  philosophy,  is  sweet  to 
every  human  heart ;  but  as  eminence  can  be  but  the 
lot  of  a  few,  patience  of  obscurity  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  not  more  to  our  own  happiness  than  to  the  quiet 
of  the  world  at  laige.  Give  a  loose,  if  vou  are  young 
and  ambitious,  to  Uiat  spirit  which  throbs  within  you ; 
measure  yourself  with  your  equals ;  and  learn,  from 
frequent  competition,  Uie  place  which  nature  has  al- 
lotted to  you ;  make  of  it  no  mean  battle,  but  strive 
hard ;  strengthen  your  soul  to  the  search  of  truth,  and 
follow  that  q>ectre  of  excellence  which  beckons  you  on 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  world  to  something  better 
than  man  has  yet  done.  It  may  be  vou  shall  burst 
out  into  light  and  gloiy  at  the  last;  but  if  frequent 
failure  convince  you  of  that  mediocrity  of  nature 
which  is  incompatible  with  great  actions,  submit 
wisely  and  cheerfully  to  vour  lot ;  let  no  mean  spirit 
of  revenge  tempt  you  to  throw  off  your  loyalty  to  your 
country,  and  to  prefer  a  vicious  celebrity  to  obscurity 
crowned  with  piety  and  virtue.  If  you  can  throw  new 
light  upon  moral  truth,  or  by  any  exertions  multiply 
the  comforts  or  confirm  the  happiness  of  mankin<^ 
this  fame  guides  you  to  the  true  ends  of  your  nature : 
but,  in  the  name  of  Ood,  as  you  tremble  at  retributive 
justice,  and,  in  the  name  of  mankind,  if  mankind  be 
dear  to  you,  seek  not  that  easy  and  accursed  fame 
which  is  gathered  in  the  work  of  revolutions ;  and  deem 
It  better  to  be  for  ever  unknown,  than  to  found  a 
momentaiy  name  upon  the  basis  of  anarchy  and 
ixreligion. 


[_T%e  Love  qf  om'  ComUryJ] 

Whcooe  docs  this  love  of  our  countij,  this  nmvanni 
passion,  proceed !  Why  does  the  eye  ever  dwell  with 
fondness  upon  the  scenes  of  infant  life  I  Why  do  vc 
breathe  with  greater  joy  the  breath  of  our  youth  I 
Why  are  not  other  soils  as  grateful,  and  ether  heavens 
as  gay  I  Why  does  the  soiu  of  man  ever  cling  to  that 
earth  where  it  first  knew  pleasure  and  pain,  and,  ua- 
der  the  rough  discipline  of  the  passions,  was  roused  to 
the  dignity  of  moral  life  I  Is  it  onlv  that  our  couatij 
contains  our  kindred  and  our  frienoit  t  And  is  it  no- 
thing but  a  name  for  our  social  affections  I  It  cauMi 
be  this ;  the  most  friendless  of  human  beings  has  a 
oouutiy  which  he  admires  and  extols,  and  iraich  he 
would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  prefer  to  all  otbeis 
under  heaven.  Tempt  him  with  the  &ixest  iaoe  ti 
nature,  place  him  by  living  waters  under  shadowy 
trees  of  Lebanon,  open  to  his  view  all  the  gotgeous 
allurements  of  the  climates  of  the  sun,  he  will  love 
the  rocks  and  deserts  of  hi»  childhood  better  ihmm  all 
these,  and  thou  canst  not  bribe  his  soul  to  forget  the 
land  of  his  nativity ;  he  will  nit  down  and  weq»  br 
the  waters  of  Babylon  when  he  remembers  thee,  A 
Sionl 

DB  HERBERT  MABSB. 

Dr  Herbert  Marsh,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
who  died  in  May  1839  at  an  advanced  age,  obtained 
distinction  as  the  translator  and  commentator  of 
*Michaelis*s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,* 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  modem  works  on  divi- 
nity. In  1807  this  divine  was  appointed  Lady  Mar- 
garet's professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  in  1816  he  was  made  bishop  of  TJandaff, 
and  in  1 8 1 9  he  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Peterborongh. 
Besides  his  edition  of  Michaelis,  Dr  Marsh  published 
Lectures  on  Divinity^  and  a  (hmparatit>e  View  qf  tke 
Ckurchea  of  England  and  Borne.  He  was  author  also 
of  some  controversial  tracts  on  the  Catholic  question, 
the  Bible  society,  &c  in  which  he  evinced  great 
acnteness,  tinctured  with  asperity.  In  eariy  life, 
during  a  residence  in  Germany,  Dr  Marsh  published, 
in  the  German  language,  various  tracts  in  defence 
of  the  policy  of  his  own  country  in  the  continental 
wars ;  and  more  particularly  a  very  elaborate  Zftf* 
tovy  q/*  dte  Politiee  qf  Great  Britain  and  France,  from 
the  Time  of  the  Conference  at  PiUitz  to  the  Dedaratiom 
qf  War,  a  work  which  is  said  to  have  pmduoed  a 
marked  impression  on  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  Germany,  and  for  which  he  received  a  very  eon* 
siderable  pension  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr  t^tt. 

About  Uie  year  1833  appeared  the  first  of  the 
celebrated  Tracte  for  the  Time*,  by  Member*  of 
the  Univereity  tf  Oxford,  which  have  originated 
a  keen  controversy  among  the  clergy  of  the  churdi 
of  England,  and  caused  a  wide  rent  or  schism 
in  that  andent  establishment.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trines or  opinions  of  this  sect  are  known  by  the 
term  Pas^yism,  so  called  after  one  of  their  first  and 
most  intrepid  supporters,  Dr  Eixward  Boutxris 
PusBY,  second  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Philip  Pnsey,  and 
grandson  dT  tbe  Earl  of  Radnor.  This  gentleman 
was  bom  in  1800,  and  educated  at  Christ-church 
ooUege,  Oxford,  where,  in  18S8,  he  became  regina 
professor  of  Hebrew.  In  conjunction  with  several 
other  members  of  the  unirersity  of  Ozfbrd  (Mr 
Newman,  Professor  Sewell,  &c.),  Dr  Pnsey  establisbed 
an  association  for  spreading  and  advocating  their 
views  regarding  church  discipline  and  authority,  and 
from  this  association  sprung  the  *  Tracts  for  tfie 
Times.'  *  The  tenets  maintained  by  the  tract  writer* 
were  chiefly  as  follows : — ^They  asserted  the  three- 
fold order  of  muiistry — ^bishops,  priests,  and  deaoooa. 
They  claimed  a  personaly  not  a  merally  oflldal  de- 
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they  are  all  qaite  incafmble  of  directing  themfeWes. 
The  art  of  naTigation,  for  instance,  will  teach  us  to 
•teer  a  ship  across  the  ocean,  but  it  will  nerer  teach 
us  on  what  occasions  it  is  proper  to  take  a  rojrage. 
The  art  of  war  will  instruct  us  how  to  mamhal  an 
anny,  or  to  fight  a  battle  to  the  greatest  adrantage, 
but  jou  must  learn  from  a  higher  school  when  it  is 
fitting,  just,  and  proper  to  wa^  war  or  to  make  peace. 
The  art  of  the  husbandman  is  to  sow  and  bring  to 
maturity  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth ;  it  belongs 
to  another  skill  to  regulate  their  consumption  by  a 
regard  to  our  health,  fortune,  and  other  circumstances. 
In  short,  there  is  no  faculty  we  can  exert,  no  species 
of  skill  we  can  apply,  but  requires  a  superintending 
hand— 4)ut  looks  up,  as  it  were,  to  some  higher  prin- 
dple,  as  a  maid  to  her  mistreM  for  direction,  and  this 
vaiTersal  superintendent  is  wisdom. 


IFnm  tke  FmurtU  Sermon  for  the  Prvmom  CharioUe 

0/  WaUt,^ 

Bora  to  inherit  the  most  illustrious  monarchy  in 
the  world,  and  united  at  an  early  period  to  the  ot^ect 
of  her  choice,  whose  rirtues  amply  justified  her  pre- 
ference,  she  enjoyed  (what  is  not  always  the  pririlege 
of  that  rank)  the  hiffhest  connubial  felicity,  and  had 
the  prospect  of  combining  all  the  tranquil  enjoyments 
of  prirate  life  with  the  splendour  of  a  roysl  station. 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  society,  to  her  eveir  eye  was 
turned,  in  her  erery  hope  was  centred,  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  her  felicity  except  perpe- 
tuitT.  To  a  grandeur  of  mind  suited  to  her  royal 
birth  and  loftr  destination,  she  joined  an  exquisite 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  chamis  of 
retirement,  where,  far  from  the  nze  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  firiTolous  agitations  of  fashionable  life,  she 
employed  her  hours  in  ylMiting,  with  her  distinguished 
consort,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  impronng  her 
Tirtues,  in  perfecting  her  reason,  and  acquiring  the 
knowledge  oest  adapted  to  qualify  her  for  the  pos- 
session of  power  and  the  cares  of  empire.  One 
thing  only  was  wanting  to  render  our  sattitfaction 
complete  in  the  prospect  of  the  accession  of  such  a 
princess ;  it  was,  that  she  might  become  the  llriug 
mother  of  children. 

The  long-wished-for  moment  at  length  arriyed ;  but, 
•las  I  the  erent  anticipated  with  sucn  eagerness  wiU 
form  the  most  melancholy  part  of  our  history. 

It  u  no  reflection  on  this  amiable  princess,  to  sup- 
pose that  in  her  early  dawn,  with  the  dew  of  her 
youth  so  fresh  upon  her,  she  anticipated  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  expected  to  be  led  through  successire 
■oanes  of  enchantment,  rising  abore  each  other  in 
fiucination  and  beauty.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  she 
identified  herself  with  this  great  nation  which  she 
was  born  to  goyera ;  and  that,  while  she  contemplated 
its  pre-eminent  lustre  in  arts  and  in  arms,  its  commerce 
encircling  the  globe,  its  colonies  diffused  throufh  both 
hemispheres,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  institu- 
tions extending  to  the  whole  earth,  she  considered 
them  as  so  many  component  parts  of  her  grandeur. 
Her  heart,  we  may  well  conceire,  would  often  be 
ruflied  with  emotions  of  trembling  ecstacy  when  she 
reflected  that  it  was  her  nrorince  to  lire  entirely  for 
others,  to  compass  the  felicity  of  a  great  people,  to 
moye  in  a  sphere  which  would  affoi^  scope  ror  the 
exercise  of  philanthropy  the  most  enlaned,  of  wisdom 
the  most  enlightened ;  and  that,  while  others  are 
doomed  to  pass  through  the  world  in  obscurity,  she 
was  to  supply  the  materials  of  history,  and  to  nnpart 
that  impulse  to  society  which  was  to  decide  the  des- 
tiny of  future  generations.  Fired  with  the  ambition 
of  equalling  or  surpassing  the  most  distinguished  of 
her  predecessoiv,  she  probably  did  not  despair  of  re- 
viying  the  remembrance  of  the  brightest  parts  of  their 


stoiy,  and  of  once  more  attaching  the  epoch  of  Britiab 
glory  to  the  annals  of  a  female  reifli.  It  is  needleas 
to  add  that  the  nation  went  with  her,  and  prob^l^ 
outstripped  her  in  these  delightful  anticipations.  W€ 
fondly  noped  that  a  life  so  inestimable  would  ba 
protracted  to  a  distant  period,  and  that,  after  diffusing 
the  blessings  of  a  just  and  enlightened  administ(»- 
tion,  and  beins  surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeoy, 
she  would  gradually,  in  a  good  old  age,  sink  under 
the  horison  amidst  the  embraces  of  her  family  and 
the  benedictions  of  her  country.  But,  alas!  these 
delightful  yisions  are  fled ;  and  what  do  we  behold  in 
their  room  but  the  funeral-pall  and  shroud,  a  nalaoe 
in  mourning,  a  nation  in  tears,  and  the  shadow  of 
death  settle)  oyer  both  like  a  cloud !  Oh  the  un- 
speakable yanity  of  human  hopes! — ^the  incurable 
blindness  of  man  to  futurity  I — eyer  doomed  to  grasp 
at  shadows ;  *  to  seiae '  with  aridity  what  turns  to  dost 
and  ashes  in  his  hands ;  to  sow  the  wind,  and  reap  tba 
whirlwind. 


BXT.  TOHK  FO0TBB. 

The  Bet.  John  Foster  (1 770-1 843)  was  author  of 
a  yolttme  of  EaaayM^  m  a  Serkt  ofLeUerM^  puUished  in 
1805,  which  was  justly  ranked  among  the  moat  ori- 
ginal and  yaluable  works  of  the  day.  The  essays  are 
four  in  number — on  a  man*s  writing  mefnoin  of  him- 
self;  on  decision  of  character ;  on  the  appUcatioo  of 
the  epithet  romantic ;  and  on  some  of  the  causes  by 
which  eyangelical  religion  has  been  rendered  less 
acceptable  to  persons  of  cultlyated  taste.  MrFoater'a 
essays  are  excellent  models  of  rigorous  thought  and 
expression,  uniting  metaphysical  nicety  and  acnte- 
ness  with  practical  sagacity  and  common  sense.  He 
also  wrote  a  yolume  on  the  EviU  of  Popular  I^mo" 
rance^  seyeral  sermons,  and  critical  oontributioas  to 
the  Eclectic  Reyiew.  Like  Hall,  Mr  Foster  was 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation.  He  died  at  Staple 
ton,  near  Bristol 

In  the  essay  On  a  Man's  Writing  Memoirs  of 
Himsfdf,  Mr  Foster  thus  speculates  on  a  changeable 
character,  and  on  the  contempt  wifich  we  entertain 
at  an  adyanoed  period  of  life  for  what  we  were  at  an 
earlier  period : —  ^ 

Though  in  memoirs  intended  for  publication  » 
large  share  of  incident  and  action  would  generally  be 
necessary,  yet  there  are  some  men  whose  mental  ' 
tory  alone  might  be  yery  interesting  to 
readers ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  thinking  man 
markable  for  a  number  of  complete  changes  of  his 
speculatire  system.  From  obserring  the  usual  tena- 
city of  news  once  deliberately  adopted  in  matnra 
life,  we  rmrd  as  a  curious  phenomenon  the  man 
whose  mind  has  been  a  kind  of  caraTansera  of  opi- 
nions, entertained  a  while,  and  then  sent  on  pil- 
grimage ;  a  man  who  has  admired  and  dismissed  sji^ 
tems  with  the  same  fiicility  with  which  John  Bnnicle 
found,  adored,  married,  and  interred  his  suceearion  of 
wiyes,  each  one  being,  for  the  time,  not  only  better 
than  all  that  went  before,  but  the  best  in  the  creatioii. 
You  admire  the  yersatile  aptitude  of  a  mind  sliding 
into  sucoessiye  forms  of  Mlief  in  this  intellectaal 
metempsrchosis,  by  which  it  animates  so  many  new 
bodies  of  doctrines  in  their  turn.  And  as  none  of 
those  dying  pan^  which  hurt  you  in  a  tale  of  India 
attend  the  desertion  of  each  of  these  specnlatife  fonns 
which  the  soul  has  a  while  inhabited,  you  are  ex- 
tremely amused  by  the  number  of  transitionsi  and 
eagerly  ask  what  is  to  be  the  next,  for  you  nerer 
deem  the  present  state  of  such  a  man's  yiews  to  be  for 
permanence,  unless  perhaps  when  he  has  terminated 
his  course  of  belienng  ererything  in  ultimately  be- 
liering  nothing.    £?en  then«  unless  he  is  yery  old,  or 
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feels  more  pride  in  being  a  sceptic,  the  cououeror  of 
all  systems,  than  he  erer  felt  m  being  the  champion 
of  one,  eren  then  it  is  rerj  possible  he  maj  spring  up 
again,  like  a  rapour  of  fire  from  a  bog,  and  glimmer 
through  new  mases,  or  retrace  his  course  through  half 
of  those  which  he  trod  before.  You  will  obserre  that 
no  respect  attaches  to  this  Proteus  of  opinion  after  his 
changes  have  been  multiplied,  as  no  partjr  expect  him 
to  remain  with  them,  nor  deem  him  much  of  an  ac- 
quisition if  he  should.  One,  or  perhaps  two,  consider- 
able changes  will  be  regarided  as  sisns  of  a  liberal 
inquirer,  and  therefore  the  party  to  which  his  first  or 
his  second  intellectual  conyersion  may  assign  him 
will  receive  him  gladlj.  But  he  will  be  deemed  to 
have  abdicated  the  dignity  of  reason  when  it  is  found 
that  he  can  adopt  no  principles  but  to  betray  them  ; 
and  it  will  be  pexiiaps  justly  suspected  that  there  is 
something  extremely  infirm  in  the  structure  of  that 
mind,  whatever  vigour  may  mark  some  of  its  opera- 
tions, to  which  a  series  of  very  different,  and  some- 
times contrasted  theories,  can  appear  in  succession 
demonstratively  true,  and  which  imitates  sincerely 
the  perverseness  which  Petruchio  only  affected,  de- 
claring that  which  was  yesterday  to  a  certainty  the 
sun,  to  be  to-day  as  certainly  the  moon. 

It  would  be  curious  to  observe  in  a  mui,  who  should 
make  such  an  exhibition  of  the  course  of  his  mind, 
the  sly  deceit  of  self-love.  While  he  despises  the 
system  which  he  has  rejected,  he  does  not  deem  it  to 
imply  so  great  a  want  of  sense  in  him  once  to  have 
embraced  it,  as  in  the  rest  who  were  then  or  are  now 
its  disciples  and  advocates.  No;  in  him  it  was  no 
debility  of  reason ;  it  was  at  the  utmost  but  a  merge 
of  it ;  and  probably  he  is  prepared  to  explain  to  you 
that  such  peculiar  circumstances,  as  might  warp  even 
a  very  strong  and  liberal  mind,  attended  his  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  misled  him  to  admit 
the  belief  of  what  others  prove  themselves  fools  by 
believing. 

Another  thing  apparent  in  a  record  of  chaneed 
opinions  would  be,  what  I  have  noticed  before,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  in  the  world  as  simple 
conviction.  It  would  be  amusing  to  observe  how 
reason  had,  in  one  instance,  been  overruled  into 
acquiescence  by  the  admiration  of  a  celebrated  name, 
or  in  another  into  opposition  by  the  envy  of  it ;  how 
most  opportunely  reason  discovered  the  truth  just  at 
the  time  that  interest  could  be  essentially  served  by 
avowing  it ;  how  easily  the  impartial  examiner  could 
be  induced  to  adopt  some  part  of  another  man's  opi- 
nions, after  that  other  had  zealously  approved  some 
favourite,  especially  if  unpopular  part  of  his,  as  the 
Pharisees  almost  became  partial  even  to  Christ  at  the 
moment  that  he  defended  one  of  their  doctrines  against 
the  Sadducees.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  how  a 
professed  respect  for  a  man's  character  and  talents, 
and  concern  for  his  interests,  might  bis  changed,  in 
consequence  of  some  personal  inattention  experienced 
from  him,  into  illiberal  invective  against  him  or  his 
intellectual  performances,  and  yet  the  railer,  though 
actuated  solely  by  petty  revenue,  account  himself  the 
model  of  equity  and  candour  idl  the  while.  It  might 
be  seen  how  the  patronage  of  power  could  elevate 
miserable  prejudices  into  revered  wisdom,  while  poor 
old  Experience  was  mocked  with  thanks  for  her  in- 
struction ;  and  how  the  vicinity  or  society  of  the  rich, 
and,  as  they  are  termed,  great,  could  pernapt  melt  a 
soul  that  seem^  to  be  of  the  stem  consistence  of  early 
Rome,  into  the  gentlest  wax  on  which  Corruption 
oould  wish  to  imprint  the  venerable  creed — *  The  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,'  with  the  pious  infe- 
rence that  justice  was  outraged  when  virtuous  Tarquin 
was  expelled.  I  am  supposing  the  observer  to  perceive 
all  these  accommodating  dexterities  of  reason  ;  for  it 
were  probably  absurd  to  expect  that  any  mind  should 
itself  be  able  in  its  review  to  detect  aU  its  own  obli- 


quities, after  having  been  so  long  beguiled,  like  the 
mariners  in  a  story  which  I  remembw  to  have  read, 
who  followed  the  direction  of  their  compass,  in£dUibly 
right  as  they  thought,  till  they  arrived  at  an  enemy^ 
port,  where  they  were  seixed  and  doomed  to  slavery. 
It  happened  that  the  wicked  captain,  in  order  to  be- 
tray the  ship,  had  concealed  a  large  loadstone  at  a 
little  distance  on  one  side  of  the  needle. 

On  the  notions  and  expectations  of  one  stage  of  life 
I  suppose  all  reflecting  men  look  back  with  a  kind  of 
contempt,  though  it  may  be  often  with  the  mingling 
wish  that  some  of  its  enthusiasm  of  feeling  oould  be 
recovered — I  mean  the  period  between  proper  child- 
hood and  maturity.  They  will  allow  that  their  reason 
was  then  feeble,  and  they  are  prompted  to  exclaim. 
What  fools  we  have  been — ^while  they  recollect  how 
sincerely  they  entertained  and  advanced  the  most 
ridiculous  speculations  on  the  interests  of  life  and  the 
questions  of  truth;  how  regretfully  astonished  they 
were  to  find  the  mature  sense  of  some  of  those  around 
them  so  completely  wrong ;  yet  in  other  instances,  what 
veneration  they  felt  for  authorities  for  which  they 
have  since  lost  all  their  respect ;  what  a  fantastic  im- 
portance they  attached  to  some  most  triyial  things ; 
what  complaints  against  their  fate  were  uttered  oAi 
account  or  disappointments  which  they  have  since  re- 
collected with  gaiety  or  self-congratulation;  what 
happiness  of  Elysium  they  expected  from  sources 
which  would  soon  have  failed  to  impart  even  common 
satisfaction ;  and  how  certain  they  were  that  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  then  predominant  would  continue 
through  life. 

If  a  reflective  sged  man  were  to  find  at  the  bottom 
of  an  old  chest — where  it  had  lain  forgotten  fifty 
yearn — a  record  which  he  had  written  of  himseu 
when  he  was  young,  simply  and  vividly  describing  his 
whole  heart  and  pursuits,  and  reciting  verbatim  many 
paasaees  of  the  language  which  he  sincerely  uttered, 
would  he  not  read  it  with  more  wonder  than  almost 
every  other  writing  could  at  his  age  inspire!  He 
would  half  lose  the  assurance  of  his  identity,  under 
the  impression  of  this  immense  dissimilarity.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  must  be  the  tale  of  the  juvenile  days  of 
some  ancestor,  with  whom  he  had  no  connexion  but 
that  of  name.  He  would  feel  the  ^oung  man  thus 
introduced  to  him  separated  by  so  wide  a  distance  of 
character  as  to  render  all  congenial  sociality  impos- 
sible. At  every  sentence  he  would  be  tempted  to  re- 
peat— Foolish  youth,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  your 
feelings,  l^can  hold  no  converse  with  your  understand- 
ing. Thus,  you  see  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  a 
man  may  be  several  moral  persons,  so  various  from 
one  another,  that  if  you  could  find  a  real  individual 
that  should  nearly  exemplify  the  character  in  one  of 
these  stages,  and  another  that  should  exemplify  it  in 
the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  and  then  bring  these 
several  persons  together  into  one  society,  which  would 
thus  be  a  representation  of  the  successire  states  of  one 
man,  they  would  feel  themselves  a  most  heterogeneous 
party,  would  oppose  and  probablpr  despise  one  another, 
and  soon  after  separate,  not  canng  if  they  were  never 
to  meet  again.  If  the  dimimilarity  in  mind  were  as 
great  as  in  person,  there  would  in  both  respects  be  a 
most  striking  contrast  between  the  extremes  at  least, 
between  the  youth  of  seventeen  and  the  safe  of  seventy. 
The  one  of  these  contrasts  an  old  man  might  contem- 
plate if  he  had  a  true  portrait  for  which  he  sat  in  the 
oloom  of  his  life,  and  should  hold  it  beside  a  mirror 
in  which  he  looks  at  his  present  countenance ;  and  the 
other  would  be  powerfully  felt  if  he  had  such  a  genuine 
and  detailed  memoir  as  I  have  supposed.  Might  it 
not  be  worth  while  for  a  self-observant  person,  in  early 
life  to  preserve,  for  the  inspection  of  the  old  man,  if 
he  should  live  so  long,  such  a  mental  likeness  of  the 
young  one  1  If  it  be  not  drawn  near  the  time,  it  can 
never  be  drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
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PB  ADAH  CLABUB. 

Another  diitingaished  diiMiiter  was  Db  Adam 
Clabkb  (1760-1832),  a  profound  Oriental  icholar, 
author  of  a  CommaUary  on  the  BihU^  and  editor  of  a 
coUeetion  of  state  papen  tupplementaiy  to  Bymer's 
IVadera.  Dr  Clarke  waa  a  natire  of  M<nrbeg,  a  Til- 
lage  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  where  bia  latbar  waa  a 
acnoolmaater.  He  waa  educated  at  Kingawood 
achool,  an  establiahment  of  Wealey'a  projecting  for 
the  initruction  of  itinerant  preachera.  In  due  time 
he  himseLT  became  a  preacher ;  and  lo  indefatigable 
waa  he  in  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  Weslejan 
pertnaaion,  that  he  twice  Tisited  Shetland,  and  es- 
tablished there  a  Methodist  mission.  In  the  midst 
of  his  Turious  journeys  and  actiye  duties,  Dr  Clarke 
continued  those  researches  which  do  honour  to  his 
name.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholfira  when  that 
fktal  pestilence  visited  our  shores. 

bbt.  abcbzbau)  Auaoif. 

The  Rbv.  Abchibald  Auson  (1757-1838)  was 
senior  minister  of  St  Paul's  chapel,  Edinburgh. 
After  a  careM  education  at  Glasgow  university 
and  Baliol  college,  Oxford  (where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.C.L.  in  1784),  Mr  Alison  entered  into 
sacred  orders,  and  was  presented  to  different  livings 
by  Sir  William  Pulteney,  Lord  Loughborough,  and 
Dr  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Having,  in  1784, 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr  John  Gregory  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mr  Alison  looked  forward  to  a  residence  in 
Scotland,  but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century  that  he  was  able  to  realise  his  wishes.  In 
1790  he  published  his  admirable  EMOif  en  the  Nature 
and  PrincifJee  of  Tcutte,  and  in  1814  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  justly  admired  for  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  their  language,  and  their  genUe  persuasive  in- 
culcation of  Christian  duty.  On  pointa  of  doctrine 
and  controversy  the  author  is  wholly  silent:  his 
writings,  as  one  of  his  critics  remarked,  were  de- 
signed for  those  who  *  want  to  be  roused  to  a  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  the  good  that  exist  in  the  universe 
around  them,  and  who  are  only  indifierent  to  the 
feelings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  negligent  of 
the  duties  they  impose,  for  want  of  some  persuasive 
monitor  to  awake  the  dormant  capacities  cf  their 
nature,  and  to  make  them  see  and  feel  the  delights 
which  providence  has  attached  to  their  ejc|rcise.'  A 
sdection  from  the  sermons  of  Mr  Alison,  consisting 
of  those  on  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  antunm, 
and  winter,  waa  afterwards  printed '  in  a  small 
volume. 

{From  the  Sermom  en  Avhmm.'] 

Th&n  is  an  eventide  in  the  dav — an  hour  when 
the  sun  retires  and  the  shadows  fall,  and  when  nature 
assumes  the  appearances  of  soberness  and  silence.  It 
is  an  hour  from  which  eveiywhere  the  thoughtless  fly, 
wn  peopled  only  in  their  imagination  with  images  of 
gloom ;  it  is  the  hour,  on  the  other  hand,  which  in 
erenr  age  the  wise  have  loved,  as  bringing  with  it 
sentiments  and  afFections  more  valuable  thui  all  the 
splendours  of  the  day. 

Its  first  impression  is  to  still  all  the  turbulence  of 
thought  or  passion  which  the  day  may  have  brought 
forth.  We  follow  with  our  eye  the  descending  sun 
' — we  listen  to  the  decaying  sounds  of  labour  and  of 
toil;  and,  when  all  the  fields  are  silent  around  us, 
we  feel  a  kindred  ctillness  to  breathe  upon  our  souls» 
and  to  calm  them  from  the  agitations  of  society. 
From  this  first  impression  there  is  a  second  which 
naturally  follows  it:  in  the  day  we  are  living  with 
men,  in  the  eventide  we  bqpn  to  live  with  nature; 


we  see  the  world  withdrawn  from  us,  the  shades  of 
night  darken  over  the  habitations  of  men,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  alone.  It  is  an  hour  fitted,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  Him  who  made  us  to  still,  but  with  gmUe 
hand,  the  throb  of  every  unruly  passion,  and  tha 
ardour  of  every  imnure  desire ;  and,  while  it  veils  te 
a  time  the  world  tnat  misleads  us,  to  awaken  in  our 
hearts  those  legitimate  affections  whidi  the  heat  ef 
the  day  may  have  dissolved.  There  is  yet  a  farther 
scene  it  presents  to  us.  While  the  wond  withdraws 
from  us,  and  while  the  shades  of  the  evening  darken 
upon  our  dwellings,  the  splendours  of  the  firmament 
come  forward  to  our  riew.  In  the  moments  when 
earth  is  overshadowed,  heaven  opens  to  our  eyes  the 
radiance  of  a  sublimer  being ;  our  hearts  follow  the 
successive  splendours  of  the  scene;  and  while  ws 
foiget  for  a  time  the  obscurity  of  earthly  conoenis, 
we  feel  that  there  are  *yet  greater  things  tnan  these.* 

There  is,  in  the  second  ^aoe,  an  '  eventide'  in  the 
year — a  season,  as  we  now  witness,  when  the  sun  with- 
draws his  propitious  light,  when  the  winds  arise  and 
the  leaves  fall,  and  nature  around  us  seems  to  sink 
into  decay.  It  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  the  season  of 
melancholy ;  and  if  by  this  word  be  meant  that  it  is 
the  time  <^  solemn  and  of  serious  thought,  it  is  un- 
doabtedly  the  season  of  melancholv ;  yet  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy so  soothing,  so  gentle  in  its  approadb,  and 
so  prophetic  in  its  influence,  that  they  who  have 
known  it  feel,  as  instinctively,  that  it  is  the  doing  of 
Qod,  and  that  the  heart  of  man  is  not  thus  finely 
touched  but  to  fine  issues. 

When  we  ^  out  into  the  fields  in  the  evening  of 
the  year,  a  difi*erent  voice  approaches  us.  We  regard, 
even  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  still  but  steady  advances 
of  time.  A  few  days  ago,  and  the  summer  of  the  year 
was  grateful,  and  every  element  was  filled  with  life, 
and  the  sun  of  hearen  seemed  to  glory  in  his  ascen- 
dant. He  is  now  enfeebled  in  his  power ;  the  deasrt 
no  more  '  blossoms  like  the  rose ;'  the  song  of  joy  is 
no  more  heard  amon£  the  branches ;  and  the  eanh  is 
strewed  with  that  foliage  which  once  bespoke  the 
magnificence  of  summer.  Whaterer  may  be  the  pa»> 
sions  which  society  has  awakened,  we  pause  amid  thia 
apparent  desolation  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in  the 
lodffe  'of  the  wayfaring  man  in  the  wilderness,'  uid 
we  reel  that  all  we  witness  is  the  emblem  of  oor  own 
fate.  Such  also  in  a  few  years  will  be  our  own  con- 
dition. The  blossoms  of  our  spring,  the  pride  of  our 
summer,  will  also  fade  into  decay ;  and  the  pulse  that 
now  beats  high  with  Tirtuous  or  with  vicious  desirs^ 
will  ^^radnally  sink,  and  then  must  stop  for  erer. 
We  nse  from  our  meditations  with  hearts  softened 
and  subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a  shadowy 
scene,  where  we  have  '  disquieted  ourselves  in  vain.' 

Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all  that  now  bless, 
or  all  that  now  convulse  humanity,  will  also  have 
perished.  The  mightiest  pageantry  of  life  will  pass— 
the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of  conquest  will  be 
silent<in  the  grave ;  the  wicked,  wherever  active,  *  will 
cease  from  troubling,'  and  the  wearv,  wherever  suffinr- 
ing,  '  will  be  at  rest.'  Under  an  impression  so  pro- 
found we  feel  our  own  hearts  better.  The  earea, 
the  animositicxB,  the  hatreds  which  societv  may  have 
engendered,  sink  unperoeived  fVom  our  bosoms.  In 
the  general  desolation  of  nature  we  feel  the  littleness 
of  our  own  passions— we  look  forward  to  that  kindred 
evening  which  time  must  bring  to  all — ^we  anticipate 
the  graves  of  those  we  hate  as  of  those  we  lova. 
Eveiy  unkind  passion  falls  with  the  leaves  that  fall 
around  us ;  and  we  return  slowly  to  our  homes,  and 
to  the  society  which  surrounds  us,  with  the  wish  only 
to  enlighten  or  to  bless  them. 

If  there  were  no  other  effects,  my  brethren,  of  sndh 
appearances  of  nature  upon  our  minds,  th^  would 
still  be  valuable— they  would  teach  us  humiuty,  and 
with  it  they  would  teach  us  charity. 
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Db  AiiDmEwTHOiisoK  (1779-1631),  kn  actir*  Mid 
aUe  miaiiter  of  the  Scuttiih  church,  wu*  uithDr  nf 
Taritnu  •emKHii  and  lectures,  and  editor  of  the 
SeoMuA  Chritrian  Imtmclar,  a  periodiol  which  exer- 
died  DO  imall  influence  in  Scotland  on  ecclealutical 
qneatioDi.  Dr  ThooKni  vu  (ncceaiiTelr  minliter 
of  Spiniutoa,  in  tliepi«ab;t«r<r(€KelM,ortbBEut 
Chunih,  Perth,  and  cf  St  George's  Choich,  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  annual  meetiDgt  cf  the  gntttal 
anemUy  he  ^tplajed  great  ardour  and  doqmnoe  at 
■  delMter,  and  wai  the  recogniied  leader  of  one  of 
the  church  partiea.  He  waged  a  long  and  keen 
warfare  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societj 
toi  circulating  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  along 
with  the  Bible,  and  his  ipeecliea  on  this  subject, 
though  exaggerated  in  tone  and  mnnner.  produced  a 
powufnl  eWxL  There  was.  in  truth,  slwsji  more 
of  the  debater  than  the  diiine  in  hia  public  addressea ; 
and  he  was  an  unmerdfhl  opponent  in  contrarers;. 
When  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  colonial  sla- 
T<er7  was  agitated  in  Scotland,  he  took  his  stand  on 
the  expediency  of  immediate  abolition,  and  bj  his 
public  appearances  on  this  subject,  and  the  energy 
erf  his  eloquence,  carried  the  fetiings  of  bis  countt;- 
men  completely  along  with  him.  The  life  of  tus 
lent,  impetuous,  and  independent-minded  man  was 
-.jnght  ludilenly  and  awAill;  to  a  close.  In  tlie 
prime  of  health  and  vigour  be  fell  down  dead  st  the 
threshold  of  his  own  door.  The  sermons  of  Dr 
Thomson  scarcely  support  his  high  reputation  as  a 
church  leader  and  debiater.  They  are  weighty  and 
nest,  but  withont  paiho*  or  elegance  of  style. 


Bidaicti  of  ClirUlianils  ;  flvc,  Moral  PhiloKipiy  ; 

Commercuil  DiuMtrtet;  seTKU,  Atlnmmiicai  Dit- 

« .-  eight,  nine,  and   ten,   Coii^rniifiaiu/  Set- 

.  ..  ;  eleven,  Strmcau  on  Public  Occammt ;  twtlre, 

TVocts  iiiiif  Euayt;  thirteen,   Itilnducloty  Euajf, 

originally  prefixed   to  editions  of  Belect   Christian 

Authors ;  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,   CkrMtn 

i    EcoKomic   Pofity   of  a   iVo/KM,   more  ttptdaity 

A  rtfrrmct  to  iti   Large   Toinu ;  seTenteeo,   On 

atrch    and    CcJinfC    Endoteinmlt ;    eighteen,    0» 

Church  Extnuion;  nineteen   and  twenly,  PtHtkal 

Eaammj/;  twenty-one,  71u  Syfficiacyofa  Paroelaal 

SjwItJH   midunii  a    Pocr-RaU;    twenty-two,   three, 

four,  and  Ave,  Lectuta  on  Iht  Bamatu.     In  all  Dr 

Chalnten's  works  there  Is  great  energy  and  ear- 

ess,  Bccompanied  with  a  vast  variety  of  Qliu- 

n.  His  knowledge  Is  eitenslTe.  Indading 
science  no  less  than  literature,  the  learning  of  the 
philosopher  with  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  the  habita.  feelings,  and  d^y 
life  of  the  Scottish  poor  and  tulddle  dasses.  The 
ardour  with  which  he  pursues  any  faTourito  topic, 
preienting  it  to  the  reader  or  hearer  in  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view,  and  investing  it  with  the  cbarnii 
of  a  rich  poetical  imagination,  is  a  peculiar  feature 
in  hii  intellectnal  cliaracter,  and  one  welt  calculsted 
to  arrest  attentioD.*    It  gives  peculiar  eSect  to  hi* 


The  most  distinguiihed  and  able  of  living  Scottish 
divines  is  Thumbs  Chalhei»,  U.D.  and  LUD..  one 
of  the  Brat  PreibyteriLin  ministers  who  obtained  an 
bonorary  degree  from  the  university  of  Cambridge, 


that  tlnfulftr  fafully  at  Tvpetlt^pn  ]/otnmeA  b^  Di 


France.  The  collected  works  of  Dr  Chalmers  fill 
twenty-five  dnodedmo  volumes.  Of  these  the  two 
first  arcdevoted  to  Aaianii7%«^]F;  three  and  four 
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pulpit  ministrationi ;  for  by  oonoentnting  hit  atten- 
tion on  one  or  two  pointa  at  a  time,  and  pretaing 
these  home  with  almost  unexampled  zeal  and  ani- 
mation, a  distinct  and  Tivid  impression  is  oooT^yed 
to  the  mind,  unbroken  by  any  extraneoos  or  dia- 
cunire  matter.  Hia  picturea  hare  little  or  no  back- 
ground— the  principid  figure  or  oonoeption  fiUa  the 
canraaa.  The  atyle  of  Dr  Chalmera  iafar  from  being 
correct  or  elegant — it  is  often  turgid,  loose,  and  de- 
clamatory, yehement  beyond  the  bounds  of  good 
taste,  and  disfigured  by  a  peculiar  and  by  no  means 
graceful  phraseology.  These  blemishes  are,  howcTer, 
more  than  redeemed  bv  his  piety  and  eloquence,  the 
originality  of  many  of  his  yiewa,  and  the  astonishing 
force  and  ardour  of  his  mind.  Hia  *  Aatronomical 
Disconraea'  contain  paasagea  of  great  aublimity  and 
bcAuty,  and  eren  the  moat  humble  and  prosaic  aub- 
ject,  treated  by  him,  becomea  attractive  and  poetical 
Hia  triumpha  are  thoae  of  geniua,  aided  by  the 
deepeat  oonriction  of  the  importance  of  the  tmtha 
be  incnlcatea. 

Dr  Chalmera  la  a  natiye  of  Anatruther,  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  A  fbgitiye  memoir  atatea  that  he 
was  bom  about  the  year  1780,  that  he  atudied  at  St 
Andrewa,  and  waa  aoon  *  a  mathematician,  a  natural 
philoaopher,  and,  though  there  waa  no  regular  pro- 
feaaor  of  that  adeooe  at  St  Andrewa,  a  chemiat' 
After  his  admlaaion  to  holy  ordera,  he  officiated  for 
sometime  aa  aaaiatant  to  the  miniater  of  Wilton, 
near  Hawic^L  He  afterwarda  obtained  the  church 
of  Kilmany,  in  his  native  county,  and  bere  the  acti- 
vity of  his  mind  waa  atrikingly  diaplayed.  In  addi- 
tion to  hia  parochial  laboura,  he  *  lectured  in  the 
diflferent  towna  on  chemistry  and  other  subjects ;  he 
became  an  officer  of  a  volunteer  corps ;  and  he  wrote 
a  book  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  besides 
pamphlets  on  some  of  the  topics  of  the  day ;  and 
when  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  waa  projected, 
he  waa  invited  to  be  a  contributor,  and  engaged  to 
fiimish  the  article  **  Christianity,"  which  he  after- 
wards completod  with  so  much  ability.**  At  Kil- 
many Dr  Chalmers  seems  to  have  received  more 
aeriona  and  aolemn  impressions  as  to  his  clerical 
duties,  for  in  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Uie 
parish,  included  in  hia  tracts,  there  la  the  following 
remarkable  paaaage : — 

[In^ffcaey  of  mere  MonU  PreaehirngJ] 

And  here  I  cannot  but  record  the  effect  of  an  actual 
though  undesigned  experiment  which  I  jmMecuted  for 
upwuda  of  twelve  yean  amongst  you.  For  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  I  could  expatiate  on  the  meannesa 
of  didioneaty,  on  the  villany  of  falsehood,  on  the 
deNpieable  arts  of  calumny — ^in  a  word,  upon  all  those 
deformities  of  character  which  awaken  the  natural 
iudiffnation  of  the  human  heart  against  the  pests  and 
the  disturberB  of  human  society.  Now,  could  I,  upon  the 
strength  of  these  warm  ezpostalations,  have  got  the 
thief  to  give  up  his  stealmg,  and  the  evil  speaker 
his  oensoriousness,  and  the  liar  his  deviations  f^m 
truth,  I  should  have  felt  all  the  repose  of  one  who 
had  ffotten  his  ultimate  object.  It  never  occurred  to 
me  that  all  this  might  have  been  done,  and  yet  eveiy 
soul  of  every  hearer  have  remained  in  full  Mienation 
from  Ood ;  and  that  even  could  I  have  established  in 
the  bosom  of  one  who  stole  such  a  principle  of  abhor- 
rence at  the  meanness  of  dishonesty  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  steal  no  more,  he  might  still  have 
retained  a  heait  as  completely  unturned  to  Ood,  and 
as  totally  unpossessed  by  a  principle  of  love  to  Him, 

Chalmera  beeaine  the  rage  In  Soottsnd  among  the  yoong 
praaohera,  but  few  ooold  do  mora  than  copj  his  defecta. 
*  London 


as  before.  In  a  word,  thou^  I  might  have  made  him 
a  more  upright  and  honoiuable  man,  I  might  have 
left  him  as  <M8titute  of  the  essence  of  relifioos  prin- 
ciple as  ever.  But  the  interesting  fkd  is,  that  daring 
the  whole  of  that  period  in  which  I  made  no  att«npt 
against  the  natural  enmity  of  the  mind  to  Ood,  while 
I  was  inattentive  to  the  way  in  which  this  enmity  is 
dissolved,  even  by  the  free  c^er  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  belie?ing  aooeptanee  on  the  other,  of  the  gospel 
salvation ;  while  Christy  through  whose  blood  the 
sinner,  who  by  nature  stands  afar  oiS,  is  brou^t  near 
to  the  heavenly  Lawgiver  whom  he  has  offended,  was 
scarcely  ever  spoken  of,  or  spoken  of  in  such  a  way 
as  stripped  him  of  all  the  importance  of  his  character 
and  his  offices,  even  ai  this  time  I  certainly  did  press 
the  reformations  of  honour,  and  truth,  and  integrity 
among  my  people;  but  I  never  once  heard  of  any 
such  reformations  having  been  effected  amongst  them. 
If  there  was  anything  at  all  brought  about  in  this 
way,  it  was  more  than  ever  I  got  any  account  of.  I 
am  not  sensible  that  all  the  vehemence  with  which  I 
urged  the  virtues  and  the  proprieties  of  sodal  life  had 
the  weight  of  a  feather  on  the  moral  habits  of  my 
parishioners.  And  it  was  not  till  I  got  impreseed  by 
the  utter  alienation  of  the  heart  in  iJl  its  derires  and 
afleetions  from  Ood ;  it  was  not  till  reconciliation  to 
him  became  the  distinct  and  the  prominent  object  of 
my  ministerial  exertions ;  it  was  not  till  I  took  tha 
Scriptural  way  of  lajring  the  method  of  reconciliation 
before  them ;  it  was  not  till  the  free  offisr  of  foxgivo- 
ness  through  the  blood  of  Christ  was  urged  upon  their 
acceptance,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  given  throngh  the 
channel  of  Christ's  mediatorship  to  all  who  ask  him, 
was  set  before  them  as  the  unceasing  object  of  their 
dependence  and  their  prayers;  it  was  not,  in  one 
word,  till  the  contemplations  of  my  peoplewere  turned 
to  these  great  and  essential  elements  in  the  bnsineaB 
of  a  soul  providing  for  its  interest  with  Ood  and  the 
oonoems  of  its  etemitv,  that  I  ever  heard  of  any  of 
those  subordinate  reformations  which  1  aforetime 
made  the  earnest  and  the  aealous,  but,  I  am  afraid, 
at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  object  of  my  eariier 
ministrations.  Ye  servants,  whose  scrupulous  fideli^ 
has  now  attracted  the  notice  and  drawn  forth  in  my 
hearing  a  delightful  testimony  from  vour  masten, 
what  mischief  you  would  have  done  had  your  seal 
for  doctrines  and  sacraments  been  accompanied  by 
the  sloth  and  the  remissness,  and  what,  in  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  moral  relaxation,  is  counted  the  alu>w- 
able  parloining  of  your  earlier  days !  But  a  sense  of 
your  heavenly  Master's  eye  has  brought  another  in- 
fluence to  bear  upon  you ;  and  while  you  are  thus 
striving  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Ood  your  Saviour  in 
all  things,  vou  may,  poor  as  von  are,  reclaim  the 
great  ones  of  the  land  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
faith.  You  have  at  least  taught  me  t£kt  to  preach 
Christ  is  the  only  effective  way  of  preachins  morality 
in  all  its  branches ;  and  out  of  your  humble  cottages 
have  I  gathered  a  lesson,  which  I  pray  Ood  I  may 
be  enabled  to  cany  with  all  its  simplicity  into  a 
wider  theatre,  and  to  bring  with  all  the  power  of  its 
subduing  efficacy  upon  the  vices  of  a  more  crowded 
population. 

From  Kilmany  Dr  Chalmera  removed  to  the  new 
church  of  St  John'a  in  Qlaagow,  where  hia  laboora 
were  unceaaing  and  meritorioua.  Here  hia  principal 
aermona  were  delivered  and  publiahed ;  and  hia  fame 
aa  a  preacher  and  author  waa  diflfiiaed  not  only 
over  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  all  Europe  and 
America.  In  1823  he  removed  to  St  Andrews,  aa 
prafeaaor  of  moral  philoaophy  in  the  United  college ; 
and  in  1838  he  waa  appointed  profeaaor  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Thia  appointment 
he  relinquiahed  in  1843,  on  hia  aeoeasion  from  the 
eatabliahed  church. 
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iPietun  of  the  Chate — CrueUy  to  Anhnalt.'] 

The  sufferingB  of  the  lower  animali  maj,  when  out 
of  light,  be  out  of  mind.  But  more  than  this,  these 
■ufTeringi  may  be  in  ught,  and  jet  out  of  mind.  This 
ia  itrikinglj  ezemplifiMl  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  in 
the  midat  of  whose  raried  and  animating  bustle  that 
cruelty  which  all  along  is  present  to  the  senses  may 
not  for  one  moment  hare  been  present  to  the  thoughts. 
There  sits  a  somewhat  ancestral  dignity  and  glory  on 
this  &T0urite  pastime  of  joyous  old  &igland ;  i^en 
the  gallant  knighthood,  and  the  hearty  yeomen,  and 
the  amateurs  or  rirtuosos  of  the  chase,  and  the  full 
assembled  jockeyship  of  half  a  proTinoe,  muster  to- 
gether in  sll  the  pnde  and  pageantry  of  their  great 
empriie — and  the  panorama  of  some  noble  landscape, 
lifted  up  with  autumnal  clearness  from  an  unclouded 
hearen,  pours  fresh  exhilaration  into  erexy  blithe  and 
choice  spirit  of  the  scene — and  erexy  adventurous 
heart  is  braced  and  impatient  for  the  haxards  of 
the  coming  enterprise — and  eren  the  high-breathed 
coursers  catch  the  general  sympathy,  and  seem  to  fret 
in  all  the  restiTeness  of  their  yet  checked  and  irri- 
tated fire,  till  the  echoing  horn  shall  set  them  at 
liberty— eren  that  horn  which  is  the  knell  of  death 
to  some  trembling  rictim  now  brought  forth  of  its 
lurking-place  to  the  delighted  gase,  and  borne  down 
upon  with  the  full  and  open  cry  of  its  ruthless  pur* 
Buen.  Be  assured  that,  amid  the  whole  glee  and 
ferrency  of  this  tumultuous  enjoyment,  there  might 
not,  in  one  single  bosom,  be  aught  so  fiendish  as  a 
principle  of  naked  and  abstract  cruelty.  The  fear 
which  gires  its  lightning-speed  to  the  unhappy  ani- 
mal ;  the  thickening  horrors  which,  in  the  progress  of 
exluuistion,  must  gather  upon  its  flight ;  its  gradually 
sinking  energies,  and,  at  length,  the  terrible  certainty 
of  that  destruction  which  is  awaiting  it ;  that  piteous 
cry  which  the  ear  can  sometimes  distinguish  amid 
the  deafening  clamour  of  the  bloodhounds  as  they 
fprinff  exulttngly  upon  their  prey ;  the  dread  massacre 
and  dying  agonies  of  a  creature  so  miserably  torn  ; — 
all  this  weight  of  suffering,  we  admit,  is  not  once 
sympathised  with ;  but  it  is  just  because  the  sufiering 
itself  is  not  once  thought  of.  It  touches  not  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  heart ;  but  just  because  it  is  never 
present  to  the  notice  of  the  mind.  We  allow  that  the 
nardy  followers  in  the  wild  romance  of  this  occupa- 
tion, we  allow  them  to  be  reckless  of  pain,  but  this  is 
not  rejoicing  in  pain.  Theirs  is  not  the  delight  of  the 
sarage,  but  the  apathy  of  unreflecting  creatures. 
They  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  chase  itself  and 
its  spirit-stirring  accompaniments,  nor  bestow  one 
moment's  thought  on  the  dread  Tiolence  of  that  in- 
fliction upon  sentient  nature  which  marks  its  termi- 
nation. It  is  the  spirit  of  the  competition,  and  it 
alone,  which  goads  onward  this  hurrying  career ;  and 
eren  he  who  in  at  the  death  is  foremost  in  the  triumph, 
although  to  him  the  death  itself  is  in  sight,  the  agony 
of  its  wretched  sufferer  is  wholly  out  of  mind.   *    * 

Man  is  the  direct  agent  of  a  wide  and  continual 
distrea  to  the  lower  animals,  and  the  question  is.  Can 
any  method  be  derised  for  its  alleyiation  1  On  this 
subject  that  Scriptural  image  is  strikingly  realised, 
'  The  whole  inferior  creation  sroaning  and  trarailling 
together  in  pain,'  because  of  him.  It  signifies  not  to 
the  substantire  amount  of  the  sufl^ering  whether  this 
be  prompted  by  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  or  only  per- 
mitted through  the  heedlessness  of  his  mind.  In 
either  way  it  holds  true,  not  only  that  the  arch-de- 
yourer  man  stands  pre-eminent  over  the  fiercest  chil- 
dren of  the  wilderness  as  an  animal  of  prey,  but  that 
for  his  lordly  and  luxurious  appetite,  as  well  as  for 
his  service  or  merest  curiosity  and  amusement,  Nature 
must  be  ransacked  throughout  all  her  elements. 
Rather  than  forego  the  veriest  gratifications  of  vanity, 
he  will  wring  them  from  the  anguish  of  wretched  and 


ill-fated  creatures;  and  whether  for  the  indulgenoo 
of  his  barbaric  sensuality  or  barbaric  splendour,  can 
stalk  paramount  oyer  the  sufferings  of  that  prostrate 
creation  which  has  been  placed  beneath  his  feet.  That 
beauteous  domain  whereof  he  has  been  constituted 
the  terrestrial  sovereign,  gives  out  so  many  blissful 
and  benignant  aspects ;  and  whether  we  look  to  its 
peaceful  lakes,  or  to  its  flowery  landscapes,  or  its 
evening  skies,  or  to  all  that  son  attire  which  over- 
spreads the  hills  and  the  valleys,  lighted  up  by  smilea 
of  sweetest  sunshine,  and  where  animals  disport  them- 
selves in  all  the  exuberance  of  gaiety — this  surely 
were  a  more  befitting  scene  for  the  rule  of  clemency, 
than  for  the  iron  rod  of  a  murderous  and  remorseless 
tyrant.  But  the  present  is  a  mysterious  world  wherein 
we  dwell.  It  still  bean  much  upon  its  materialism  of 
the  impress  of  Paradise.  But  a  breath  from  the  air  of 
Pandemonium  has  gone  over  its  living  ffenerations ; 
and  so  *  the  fear  of  man  and  the  dread  of  man  is  now 
upon  evexy  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth, 
and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  man's  hands 
are  they  delivered :  evexy  moving  thing  that  liveth  is 
meat  for  him ;  yea,  even  as  the  green  herbs,  there 
have  been  given  to  him  all  things.'  Such  is  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  with  most  full  and  wanton 
license  has  he  revelled  amon^  its  privileges.  The 
whole  earth  labours  and  is  in  violence  bediiuse  of  his 
cruelties;  and  from  the  amphitheatre  of  sentient 
Nature  there  sounds  in  fancy's  ear  the  bleat  of  one 
wide  and  universal  sufifering — a  dreadful  homage  to 
thepower  of  Nature's  constituted  lord. 

These  sufferings  are  really  felt  The  beasts  of  the 
field  are  not  so  many  automata  without  sensation, 
and  just  so  constructed  as  to  give  forth  all  the 
natuml  signs  and  expressions  of  it.  Nature  hath  not 
practised  this  universal  deception  upon  our  species. 
These  poor  animals  just  look,  and  tremble,  and  give 
forth  the  veiy  indications  of  sufifering  that  we  do. 
Theirs  is  the  distinct  cry  of  pain.  Theirs  is  the  un- 
equiyocal  physiognomy  of  pain.  They  put  on  the 
same  aspect  of  terror  on  tne  demonstrations  of  a 
menaced  blow.  They  exhibit  the  same  distortions  of 
agony  after  the  infliction  of  it.  The  bruise,  or  the 
bum,  or  the  fracture,  or  the  deep  incision,  or  the 
fierce  encounter  with  one  of  equal  or  superior  streiigth, 
just  afiTects  them  similarly  to  ourselves.  Their  blood 
circulates  as  ours.  They  have  pulsations  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  like  ours.  They  sicken,  and  they 
grow  feeble  with  age,  and,  finally,  they  die  just  as  we 
do.  They  possess  the  same  feelings ;  and,  what  ex- 
poses them  to  like  suffering  from  another  quarter, 
they  possess  the  same  instincts  with  our  own  species. 
The  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps  causes  the  wilderness 
to  wring  aloud  with  the  proclamation  of  her  wrongs ; 
or  the  Dird  whose  little  household  has  been  stolen, 
fills  and  saddens  all  the  grove  with  melodies  of  deepest 
pathos.  All  this  is  palpable  even  to  the  general  and 
unlearned  eye :  and  when  the  physiologist  lays  open 
the  recesses  of  their  system  by  means  of  that  scalpel, 
under  whose  operation  they  just  shrink  and  are  con- 
vulsed as  any  living  subject  of  our  own  species — ^there 
stands  forth  to  view  the  same  sentient  apparatus, 
and  furnished  with  the  same  conductors  for  the  trans- 
mission of  feeling  to  every  minutest  pore  upon  the  sur- 
face. Theirs  is  unmixed  and  unmitigated  pain — the 
agonies  of  martyrdom  without  the  alleviation  of  the 
hopes  and  the  sentiments  whereof  they  are  incapable. 
When  they  lay  them  down  to  die,  their  only  fellow- 
ship is  with  suffering ;  for  in  the  prison-house  of  their 
beset  and  bounded  faculties  there  can  no  relief  be 
afforded  by  communion  with  other  interests  or  other 
things.  The  attention  does  not  lighten  their  dlstrewi 
as  it  does  that  of  man,  by  carrying  off"  his  spirit  from 
that  existing  pungency  and  pressure  which  might  eW 
be  overwhelming.    There  is  but  room  in  their  luysw- 
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iloiif  MonomY  for  odc  inmato,  tad  Uul  U,  ilM  abtoib- 
ing  MDie  of  their  own  single  and  oonoenti^ed  angoieh. 
And  eo  in  that  bed  of  tonnent  whereon  the  wounded 
animal  lingen  and  expires,  there  is  an  unexplored 
depth  and  intensit j  of  sofiering  which  the  poor  dumb 
animal  iteelf  cannot  tell,  and  against  which  it  can 
oflfor  no  remonstrance — an  untold  and  unknown 
amount  of  wretchednem  of  which  no  articulate  voioe 
giTes  utterance.  But  there  is  an  eloquence  in  its 
•Hence ;  and  the  itry  shroud  which  diiyiises  it  cnlj 
serves  to  aggravate  its  honon* 

[IntigniJIeamee  ofUdt  BarA.^ 

Though  the  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  thonoh  the 
tnimpet  of  its  dissolution  were  sounded,  thou^  ^on 
■ky  were  to  pass  awaj  as  a  scroll,  and  ereiy  visible 
gleiT  which  the  finger  of  the  Divinity  has  inscribed 
en  it  were  extinguiued  for  ever — an  event  so  awful 
lo  us,  and  to  eveir  world  in  our  vicinity,  by  which  so 
many  suns  would  be  extinguished,  and  so  many  varied 
sosnes  of  life  and  populi^on  would  rush  Into  forget- 
ihlness — what  is  it  in  the  hich  scale  of  the  Almighty's 
workmanship!  a  mere  shre*^  which,  though  scattered 
Into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  God  one  en- 
tire scene  of  greatness  and  of  maiesty.  Though  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  were  to  diaappear,  there  are 
other  worlds  whidi  roll  afar ;  the  li^ht  of  other  suns 
shines  upon  them ;  and  the  sky  which  mantles  them 
is  garnished  with  other  stars.  Is  it  presumption  to 
say  that  the  moral  world  extends  to  the«e  distant  and 
unknown  regions!  that  they  are  occupied  with  pe<Mple  1 
that  the  chiurities  of  home  and  of  neighbourhood  flou- 
rish there  I  that  the  praises  of  God  are  there  lifted  up, 
and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in  1  that  there  piety  has  its 
temples  and  its  offeriugs!  and  the  richness  of  the 
divine  attributes  is  there  felt  and  admired  by  intelli- 
gent worshippers  t 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which 
teems  wi^  them ;  and  what  are  they  who  occupy  it  1 
The  universe  at  large  would  suffier  as  little  m  its 
splendour  and  variety  by  the  dmtruction  of  our  planet, 
as  the  verdure  and  sublime  magnitude  of  a  forest 
would  saiftr  by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf.    The  leaf 

attiven  on  the  branch  which  supports  it.  It  lies  at 
be  merev  of  the  slightest  accident.  A  breath  of  wind 
tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream  of 
water  which  passes  underneath.  In  a  moment  of  time 
the  life^  whidi  we  know  by  the  microscope  it  teems 
with,  is  extingubhed ;  and  an  occurrence  so  insigni- 
ficant in  the  eye  of  man,  and  on  the  scale  of  his  ob- 
servation, carries  in  it  to  the  myriads  which  people 
this  little  leaf  an  event  as  terrible  and  as  decisive  as 
the  destruction  of  a  world.  Now,  on  the  grand  scale 
of  the  universe,  we,  the  occupiers  of  this  ball,  which 
performs  its  litile  round  among  the  suns  and  the  sys- 
tems that  astronomy  has  unfolded — ^we  may  feel  the 
same  littleness  and  the  same  insecurity.  We  difier 
from  the  leaf  only  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  would 
require  the  operation  of  greater  elements  to  destropr  us. 
But  these  elements  exist.  The  fire  which  rages  within 
may  Uh  its  devouring  energy  to  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  and  trsnsform  it  into  one  wide  and  wasting 
Tolcano.  The  sudden  formation  of  eUstic  matter  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth— and  it  lies  within  the  agency 
of  known  substances  to  accomplish  this— may  explode 
it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation  of  noxious  air  from 
below  may  impart  a  virulence  to  the  air  that  ii  around 
us ;  it  may  affect  the  delicate  proportion  of  its  inm- 
dients ;  and  the  whole  of  animated  nature  may  wither 
and  die  und«  the  malignity  of  a  tainted  atmosphere. 
A  biasing  comet  maycroeB  this  fated  planet  m  its 
orbit,  and  realise  ^  the  terrors  which  superstition 
has  conceived  of  it.  We  cannot  anticipate  with  pre- 
cision the  consequences  of  an  event  which  every  astro- 
nomer must  know  to  lie  within  the  limits  of  chance 


and  probabili^.  It  may  huny  our  ^obe  towards  the 
sun,  or  draf  it  to  the  outer  rMions  of  the  plewetary 
system,  or  cive  it  a  new  axis  of  revolntiott— and  the 
effiMst,  which  I  shall  simply  announce  without  explain- 
ing it,  would  be  to  ehai^  the  plaee  of  the  ooean,  and 
bring  another  mighty  flood  upon  our  islands  and  cssi- 
tinents. 

These  are  changes  which  ma^  happen  in  a  singjla 
instant  of  time,  and  against  which  nothing  known  in 
the  prssent  system  of  things  providee  us  with  aaj 
security.  They  muht  not  annihilate  the  earth,  but 
the  V  would  unpeople  it,  and  we^  who  tread  its  snr&ee 
with  such  firm  and  assured  fbotst^s,  are  at  the  mcicy 
of  devouring  elements  which,  if  let  looee  upon  ns  bj 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  would  epiead  eolitude,  aad 
silence,  and  death  over  the  dominione  of  the  world. 

Now,  it  is  this  littleness  and  this  insecnri^  whkk 
make  tiie  protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  ua, 
and  bring  with  such  emphasis  to  every  ^oua  boeom 
the  holy  leisoni  of  humility  and  gratitudob  The  Qod 
who  sitteth  above^  and  presidee  in  high  authority  over 
all  worlds,  is  mindful  of  man ;  and  though  at  this 
moment  his  energy  is  felt  in  the  remotest  ptovinoee  of 
creation,  we  may  feel  the  eame  security  in  hie  provi* 
dence  as  if  we  were  the  objects  of  his  undivided  care. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  this  mv»> 
terions  agency.  But  such  is  the  incomprehensible 
fact,  that  the  same  Being,  whoee  eye  is  abroad  oivcr 
the  whole  universe,  gives  vegetation  to  every  blade  of 
grass,  and  motion  to  every  particle  of  blood  which  cir^ 
culates  throueh  the  ▼eins  of  the  minutest  animal; 
that  though  his  mind  takes  into  Ms  comprehensiT« 
paiq)  immensity  and  all  its  wonders,  I  am  as  mnch 
known  to  him  as  if  I  were  the  single  object  of  his  at- 
tention ;  that  he  marks  all  my  thoughts ;  that  he  giTes 
birth  to  every  feeling  and  every  movement  within  me ; 
and  that,  with  an  exercise  of  power  which  I  can  neither 
describe  nor  comprehend,  the  same  God  who  sits  in  the 
highest  heaven,  and  reigns  over  the  glories  of  the  fiir- 
mament,  is  at  my  ri^t  hand  to  give  me  every  brvath 
which  I  draw,  and  every  comfort  whidi  I  enjoy. 


TRAYBLLBBa 

Recent  ▼ears  have  witnessed  an  immenn  inflnz 
of  books  or  travels  and  Toy  ages— joomals  and  nar- 
ratives of  personal  adventure — the  result  of  that 
spirit  of  scientific  discovery,  reUgioiis  leal,  and  en- 
lightened curiosity,  which  characterise  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Iq  physical  geography  large  ad- 
vances have  been  made.  The  extension  m  commerce 
and  improvement  of  narigation  have  greatly  faoli- 
tated  foreign  travelUng ;  steamboats  now  traverse 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean;  and  the 
oTerland  route  to  India  has  Introduced  ns  to  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  countries,  ao  fertile 
in  interesting  and  romantic  associations,  which  lie 
between  India  and  Britain.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
some  of  the  populous  regions  in  the  interior  of 
Africa — still  guarded  hy  barbarous  jealousy  and 
bigotry — almost  every  corner  of  the  earth  has  been 
penetrated  by  British  enterprise;  and  those  coun- 
tries endeared  to  us  firom  the  assbciati(»s  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  gorgeous  and  fhsdnating  fictions  of  Eastern 
fhble,  or  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  classic  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  have  been  rendered  familiar  to 
every  class  of  British  society.  Even  war  has  been 
instrumental  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign 
nations.  The  French  Inyadon  of  Egypt  led  to  the 
study  of  Egyptian  antiouitiea— fijr  Napoleon  carried 
iovant  in  his  train — and  our  most  Tsluable  informa- 
tion regarding  India  has  been  derived  fhxn  officers 
engaged  in  hostile  missions  and  journeys  caused  by 
war.  The  embassies  of  Macartney  and  Amherst  to 
China  (the  first  of  which  was  highly  satisfactory) 
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such  »  journey  at  his  own  expenie — ^were  orerlooked 
in  this  petty  war  of  the  wita.  Bruce  felt  their  at- 
tadLs  keenly ;  but  he  was  a  proud-spirited  man,  and 
did  not  deign  to  repljr  to  pasquinades  impeac^ng 
hit  veracity.  He  surriyed  his  publication  onW  four 
years.  The  foot,  which  had  trodden  without  failing 
the  deserts  of  Nubia»  slipped  one  eTening  in  his  own 
•talrcase,  while  handing  alady  to  her  carriage,  and  he 
died  in  consequence  of  the  injury  then  reoeiTed,  April 
16, 1794.  A  second  edition  of  die  Travels,  edited  by 
Dr  Alexander  Murray  (an  excellent  Oriental  scholar), 
was  published  in  1805,  and  a  third  in  18 13.  The  style 
of  Bruce  is  prolix  and  inelegant»  though  occasion- 
ally energetic  He  seized  upon  the  most  prominent 
points,  and  coloured  them  highly.  The  general 
accoiacy  of  his  work  has  been  conflrmed  from  diffe- 
xent  quarters.  Me  Hshbt  Salt,  the  next  Euro- 
pean trareller  in  Abyssinia,  twice  penetrated  into 
the  Inttfior  of  the  country — in  1805  and  1810--but 
without  n«diing  so  far  as  Bruce.  This  gentleman 
oonilrms  the  historical  parts  of  Bruce*s  narrative ; 
and  Mb  Nathakzbl  Pbarce  (who  resided  many 
years  in  Abyssinia,  and  was  engaged  by  Salt) 
▼erifiee  one  of  Bruce*s  most  extraonlinary  state- 
ments—the practice  of  the  Abyssinians  of  eating 
raw  meat  cut  out  of  a  living  cow !  This  was  long 
lidicuied  and  disbelieved,  though  in  reality  it  is  not 
much  more  bwbarous  than  the  custom  of  the  poor 
Hii^ilanders  in  Scotland  of  bleeding  their  cattle  in 
winter  fbr  food.  Pearoe  witnessed  the  operation: 
a  cow  was  thrown  down,  and  two  pieces  of  flesh, 
weighing  about  a  pound,  cut  from  the  buttock,  after 
which  &e  wounds  were  sewed  up,  and  plastered 
over  witii  oow-dung.  Dr  CUrke  and  other  tra- 
velers have  borne  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
Brace's  drawings  and  maps.  Tlie  imly  disingenu- 
onsness  charged  against  our  traveller  is  his  alleged 
concealment  of  the  fkct,  that  the  Nile,  whose  sources 
have  been  in  all  ages  an  object  of  curiosity,  was  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  River,  flowing  from  the 
west,  and  not  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  River, 
which  descends  from  Abyssinia,  and  which  he  ex- 
plored. It  seems  also  clear  that  Paez,  the  Portu- 
guese traveller,  had  long  previously  visited  the 
source  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek. 

IIUWGO  PARK,  &c. 

Kext  in  interest  and  novelty  to  the  travels  of  Bruce 
are  those  of  Mungo  Park  in  Central  Africa.  Mr 
Park  was  born  at  Eowlshiels,  near  Selkirk,  on  the 
10th  of  September  1771.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
performed  a  voyage  to  Bencoolen  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant-surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman.  The  Afri- 
can Association,  founded  in  1778  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  discovery  in  the  interior  of  AJfrica,  had 
sent  out  several  travellers — John  Ledyard,  Lucas, 
and  Major  Houghton— all  of  whom  had  died.  Park, 
however,  undeterred  by  these  examples,  embraced 
the  society's  offer,  and  set  sail  in  May  1795.  On 
the  21st  df  June  following  he  arrived  at  JiUifree,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia.  He  pursued  his  journey 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  and  saw  the 
great  object  of  his  mission,  the  river  Niger  flowing 
towards  the  east  The  sufferings  of  Park  during 
his  journey,  the  various  incidents  he  encountered, 
his  captivity  among  the  Moors,  and  his  description 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  manners,  trade,  and  cus- 
toms, constitute  a  narrative  c^  the  deepest  interest 
The  traveller  returned  to  England  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1797,  when  all  hope  of  him 
had  been  abandoned,  and  in  1799  he  published  his 
travels.  The  style  is  simile  and  manly,  and  replete 
with  a  flne  moral  feeling.  One  of  his  adventures 
(which  had  the  honour  of  being  turned  into  verM 


^  the  Duchess  of  Bevonshiie)  is  thus  rdaled. 
'nie  traveller  had  reached  the  town  of  Sego,  the 
capital  of  Bambarra,  and  wished  to  croas  the  river 
towards  the  residence  of  the  king:— • 

I  waited  more  than  two  hoars  without  having 
an  opportunity  of  crossing  the  river,  daring  which 
time  the  people  who  had  cromed  csiried  informa- 
tion to  Manspng,  the  kinc,  that  a  white  man  was 
waiting  for  a  passage,  ana  was  coming  to  see  him. 
He  immediately  sent  over  one  of  his  chief  men,  who 
informed  me  that  the  king  could  not  possibly  see  me 
until  he  knew  what  had  brought  me  into  his  ooantiy  ; 
and  that  I  must  not  presume  to  cross  the  river  with- 
out the  king's  permission.  He  therefore  advised  me 
to  lodffe  at  a  distant  village,  to  which  he  pointed,  for 
the  night,  and  said  that  in  the  morning  be  would 
give  me  further  instructions  how  to  anduct  myBd£ 
This  was  very  discouraging.  However,  as  there  was 
no  remedy,  I  set  off  for  the  village,  where  I  found,  to 
my  great  mortification,  that  no  person  would  admit 
me  into  his  house.  I  was  regarded  with  astonish- 
ment and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  all  day  withoot 
victuals  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  and  the  night  threat- 
ened to  be  very  uncomfortable — for  the  wind  rose,  and 
there  was  great  appearance  of  a  heary  run — imd  the 
wild  beasts  are  so  very  numerous  in  die  neighboar- 
hood,  that  I  should  have  been  under  the  necessi^  of 
climbing  up  the  tree  and  resting  amongst  the  branches. 
About  sunset,  however,  as  I  was  preparing  to  pass 
the  night  in  diis  manner,  and  had  turned  my  Imhso 
loose  uat  he  mizht  graze  at  liberty,  a  woman,  re- 
turning from  the  labours  of  the  field,  stopped  to  ob- 
serve roe,  and  peroeiTing  that  I  was  weaiy  and 
dejected,  inquired  into  my  situation,  which  I  briefly 
explained  to  her;  whereupon,  with  looks  of  great 
compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle^  and 
told  me  to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me  into 
her  hut,  she  lighted  up  a  lunp,  spread  a  mat  on  the 
floor,  and  told  me  I  might  remain  there  for  the  ni^t 
Finding  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she  said  she  would 
procure  roe  something  to  eat.  She  accordingly  went 
out,  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  &tB 
fish,  which,  having  caused  to  be  half  broiled  upon 
lome  embers,  she  gave  me  for  supper.  The  rites  of 
hospitality  being  thus  performed  towards  a  stranger 
in  distress,  my  worthy  benefactress  (pointing  to  Sie 
mat,  and  telling  me  1  might  sleep  there  without  ap- 
prehension) called  to  the  female  part  of  her  family, 
who  had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  while  in  fixed 
astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  of  spinning  cotton, 
in  which  they  continued  to  employ  themselves  great 
part  of  the  night.  They  lightened  their  labour  by 
songs,  one  of  which  was  composed  extempore,  for  I 
was  myself  the  subject  of  it.  It  was  sung  bv  one  of 
the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of  chorus. 
The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintire,  and  the  words,  lite- 
rally translated,  were  these: — ^"The  winds  roared, 
and  the  rains  fell.  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and 
weary,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no 
mother  to  bring  him  milk — no  wife  to  grind  hit  oonu 
C^orui. — Let  us  pity  the  white  man — no  mother  has 
he,'  &c.  &c  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear  to 
the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situation  the  circum- 
stance was  affecting  in  the  highest  degree.  I  was 
oppressed  by  such  unexpected  kindness,  and  sleep 
£A  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning  I  presented  my 
compassionate  landlady  with  two  of  the  four  brass 
buttons  which  remained  on  my  waistcoat — the  only 
recompense  I  could  make  her. 

His  fortitude  under  suffering,  and  the  natural  piety 
of  his  mind,  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  an  inci* 
dent  related  after  he  had  been  robbed  and  stript  of 
most  of  his  clothes  at  a  village  near  Kooma : — 

After  the  robbers  were  gone,  I  eat  for  some  timo 
looking  aroimd   me  with  aaaaement   and  tame 
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WhicbeTer  mkj  I  tamed,  nothing  appeared  but 
danger  and  dimcultj.  I  saw  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
▼a«t  wildemeM,  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season, 
naked  and  alone,  surrounded  by  sarage  animals,  and 
men  still  more  sarage.  I  was  fire  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  European  settlement.  All  these  circum- 
stances crowded  at  once  on  my  recollection,  and  I  con- 
fJBss  that  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me.  I  considered  my 
fate  as  certain,  and  that  I  had  no  altematire  but  to 
lie  down  and  perish.  The  influence  of  relinon,  how- 
ertr,  aided  and  supported  me.  I  reflected  that  no 
human  prudence  or  foresight  could  possibly  hare 
averted  my  present  sufferings.  I  was  indeed  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  yet  I  was  still  under  the  protectmg 
•ye  of  that  Proyideuce  who  has  condescended  to  call 
himself  the  stranger's  friend.  At  this  moment,  pain- 
ful aa  my  reflections  were,  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  a  small  moss  in  fructification  irresistibly  caught 
my  eye.  I  mention  this  to  show  from  what  trifling 
arcumstances  the  mind  wi]l  sometimes  derire  consola- 
tion ;  for  though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than 
the  top  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I  could  not  contemplate 
the  delicate  conformation  of  its  roots,  leares,  and  cap- 
■ttla,  without  admiration.  Can  that  Being,  thought 
I,  vim  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in 
this  obwure  pa^  of  the  world,  a  tning  which  appears 
of  io  small  importance,  look  with  unconcern  upon  the 
■ituation  and  sufferings  of  creatures  formed  after  his 
own  image!  Surely  not.  Reflections  like  thene 
would  not  allow  roe  to  despair.  I  started  up,  and, 
disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue,  trarelled  for- 
wards, assured  that  relief  was  at  hand ;  and  I  was 
not  disappointed.  In  a  short  time  I  came  to  a  small 
Tillage,  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  orertook  the  two 
shepherds  who  had  come  with  me  from  Kooma.  They 
were  much  surprised  to  see  me ;  for  they  said  they 
nerer  doubted  that  the  Foulabs,  when  they  had 
robbed,  had  murdered  me.  Departing  from  this 
Tillage,  we  traTelled  orer  several  rocky  ridges,  and 
at  annset  arrived  at  Sibidooloo,  the  frontier  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Maoding. 

Pkrk  had  diacoTered  the  Niger  (or  Joliba,  or 
Qnorra)  flowing  to  the  east,  and  tluia  aet  at  reat 
the  doubta  aa  to  its  direction  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  He  was  not  satisfied,  however,  but  longed 
to  follow  up  hia  diacovery  by  tracing  it  to  ita  termi- 
nation. For  aome  yeara  he  waa  constrained  to  re- 
main at  home,  and  be  followed  his  profession  of  a 
surgeon  in  the  town  of  Peebles.  He  embraced  a 
second  ofler  firom  the  African  Association,  and 
mrnved  at  Goree  on  the  28th  of  March  1805.  Before 
be  saw  the  Niger  once  mure  *  rolling  its  immense 
stream  along  the  plain,*  misfortunes  had  thickened 
around  him.  His  expedition  consisted  originally  of 
forty-four  men;  now  only  seven  remained.  He 
bnilt  a  boat  at  Sanaanding  to  prosecute  hia  Tovage 
dowrn  the  river,  and  entered  it  on  the  17th  of 
NoTember  1805,  with  the  fixed  reaolution  to  diacover 
the  termination  of  the  Niger,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt  The  party  had  sailed  several  days,  when, 
on  paasing  a  rocky  pert  of  the  river  named  Boussa, 
the  natives  attacked  them,  and  Park  and  one  of  hia 
oompsniona  (Lieutenant  Martyn)  were  drowned 
while  attempting  to  escape  by  swimming.  The 
letters  and  journals  of  the  traveller  had  been  aent 
by  him  to  Gambia  previoua  to  hia  embarking  on 
the  fatal  voyage,  and  a  narrative  of  the  journey 
compiled  from  them  waa  published  in  1815. 

Park  had  coi^ectured  that  the  Niger  and  Congo 
were  one  river;  and  In  1816  a  double  expedition 
waa  planned,  one  part  of  which  waa  destined  to 
ascend  the  Congo,  and  the  other  to  dcacend  the 
Niger,  hopea  being  entertained  that  a  meeting  would 
take  place  at  some  point  of  the  mighty  stream. 
The  command  of  thia  expedition  was  given  to  Caf- 


TAiM  TucKBT,  an  experienced  naTal  ofilcer,  and  he 
waa  aooompanied  by  Mr  8mith,  a  botanist,  Mr 
Cranch,  a  xoologiat,  and  by  Mr  Galway,  an  intelli- 
gent friend.  The  expedition  waa  unfortonate — all 
died  hot  Captain  TucJcey,  and  he  waa  compelled  to 
abandon  the  edterpriae  from  fever  and  exhauation. 
In  the  narrmtiTe  of  thia  expedition,  there  ia  an  in- 
teresting acootmt  of  the  conntry  of  Congo,  which 
appears  to  be  an  undefined  tract  of  territory, 
hemmed  in  between  Loango  on  the  north  and 
Angola  on  the  aouth,  and  atretching  far  inland. 
The  military  part  of  thia  expedition,  under  M^jor 
Peddle,  was  equaQy  unfortunate.  He  did  not  aaoend 
the  Gambia,  but  puraued  the  route  by  the  Rio 
Nunez  and  the  country  of  the  Fonlaha.  Peddle 
died  at  Kacundy,  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Nunez, 
and  Captain  Campbdl,  on  whom  the  command  then 
devolved,  also  annk  under  the  preaaure  of  diaeaae 
and  diatresa.  In  1819  two  other  trsTellers,  Mr 
Ritchie  and  Lieutenant  Lyon,  proceeded  from  Tripoli 
to  Fezzan,  with  the  view  of  penetrating  aouthward 
aa  far  aa  Soudan.  The  climate  aoon  extinguiahed 
all  hopea  firom  thia  expedition;  Mr  Ritchie  aank 
beneath  it,  and  Lieutenant  Lyon  was  ao  reduced  as 
to  be  able  to  extend  hia  journey  only  to  the  aouthem 
firontiera  of  Fezzan. 

DBNHAM  AND  CLAPPBBTON. 

In  18S2  another  important  African  expedition 
waa  planned  by  a  different  route,  under  the  care  of 
Major  Denhax,  Captain  Cjlapperton,  and  Db 
Odonet.  They  proceeded  from  Tripoli  acroaa  the 
Great  Deaert  to  Bomou,  and  in  February  1823 
arrived  at  Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bomou.  An  im- 
mense lake,  the  Tshad,  waa  aeen  to  form  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  rivera  of  Bomou,  and  the  conntry  was 
highly  populoua.  The  travellera  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  Kouka.  Oudney  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate,  but  Clapperton  penetrated  aa  far  aa  Socka- 
too,  the  reaidence  of  the  Sultan  Bello,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Fellatah  empire.  The  sultan  received 
him  with  much  state,  and  admired  all  the  presenta 
that  were  brought  to  him.  *  Everything,'  he  aaid, 
*  ia  wonderful,  but  you  are  the  greatest  curiosity  of 
all'  The  traveller's  presence  of  mind  ia  illuatrated 
by  the  following  anecdote : — 

*  March  19,  I  waa  aent  for,*  says  Clapperton,  'by 
the  aultan,  and  denired  to  bring  with  me  the  ^  look- 
ing-glass of  the  sun,**  the  name  they  gave  to  my 
sextant.  I  first  exhibited  a  planisphere  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  sultan  knew  all  the  signs  of 
the  sodioc,  some  of  the  constellations,  and  manv  of 
the  stam,  by  their  Arabic  names.  The  looking-glasa 
of  the  aun  waa  then  brought  forward,  and  occasioned 
much  surprise.  I  had  to  explain  all  its  appendagea. 
The  inverting  telescope  waa  an  object  oi  immense 
astonishment ;  and  I  had  to  stand  at  some  little  dis- 
tance to  let  the  aultan  look  at  me  through  it,  for  hia 
people  were  all  afraid  of  placing  themselves  within 
its  magical  influence.  I  had  next  to  show  him  how 
to  take  an  obnervation  of  the  sun.  The  case  of  the 
artificial  horison,  of  which  1  had  lost  the  key,  was 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  open,  as  happened  on  this 
occasion :  I  asked  one  of  the  people  near  me  for  a 
knife  to  press  up  the  lid.  He  handed  me  one  Quiis 
too  small,  and  I  quite  inadvertently  asked  for  a 
dagger  for  the  same  puipose.  The  sultan  was  imme- 
diately thrown  into  a>  fright ;  he  seized  his  sword,  and 
half-drawin£  it  from  the  scabbard,  placed  it  before 
him,  tremking  all  the  time  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
his  alarm,  although  it  was  I  who  had  in  reality  most 
cause  of  fear ;  and  on  receiving  the  dagger,  1  calmly 
opened  thecaae,  and  returned  the  weapon  to  ita  owner 
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with  •ppannt  onoonoenL  Wlwn  the  wtifieUJ  horifoii 
wmi  uranged,  tlw  raltan  and  all  hii  aktendanto  bad 
a  peep  at  the  bud,  and  mj  Ineach  oi  etiqnatlo  Menied 
•Dtiiel J  forgotten.' 

Sockatoo  formed  the  utmost  Hmit  of  the  expedition. 
The  result  was  published  in  1886,  under  the  title  of 
Narrative  of  Travtla  and  Dueoveriet  in  Northern  and 
Central  Africa^  in  the  yeare  1828,  1883,  and  1824,  by 
Major  Denham,  Captain  Clapperton,  and  the  late  Dr 
Ouaney.  Clapperton  resmned  his  traTels  in  1885, 
and  completed  a  journey  across  the  continent  of 
Africa  from  Tripoli  to  Benin,  accompanied  hy  Cap- 
tain Pearce,  a  naval  surgeon,  a  draughtsman,  and 
Bichard  Lander,  a  young  man  who  volunteered  to 
accompany  him  as  a  confidential  servant  They 
landed  at  Badagry,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ;  but  death 
soon  cut  olT  all  but  Clapperton  and  Lander.  They 
pursued  their  course,  and  visited  Boussa,  the  scene 
of  Mungo  Park's  death.  They  proceeded  to  Socka- 
too after  an  interesting  journey,  witb.  the  view  of 
soliciting  permission  from  the  sultan  to  visit  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Bornou.  In  this  Clapperton  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  being  seized  with  dysenteiy,  he  died  in 
the  arms  of  his  faithful  servant  on  the  13th  of  April 
1827.  Lander  was  allowed  to  return,  and  in  1830 
he  published  an  account  of  Captain  Clapperton's 
last  expedition.  The  unfortunate  traveller  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  his  89th  year. 

Clapperton  made  valuable  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa.  *  The  limit  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lyon's  journey  southward  across  the  desert 
was  in  latitude  24  degrees,  while  Major  Denham,  in 
his  expedition  to  Mandara,  reached  latitude  9  de- 
grees 15  minutes,  thus  adding  14}  degrees,  or  900 
miles,  to  the  extent  explored  by  Europeans.  Home- 
mann,  it  is  true,  had  previously  crossed  tlie  desert, 
and  had  proceeded  as  far  aouthwards  as  Kyffe,  in 
latitude  10^  degrees;  but  no  account  was  ever 
received  of  nis  journey.  Park  in  his  first  expedi- 
tion reached  Silla,  in  longitude  1  degree  34  minutes 
west,  a  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Gambia.  Denham  and  Clapperton,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  east  side  of  Lake  Tshad  in  longitude 
17  degrees,  to  Sockatoo  in  longitude  5^  degrees, 
explored  a  distance  of  700  miles  from  east  to  west 
in  the  heart  of  AfricA ;  a  line  of  only  400  miles  re- 
maining unknown  between  Silla  and  Sockatou  But 
the  second  journey  of  Captain  Clapperton  added 
tenfold  value  to  tliese  discoveries.  Uu  had  the  good 
fortune  to  detect  the  shortest  and  most  easy  rot^  to 
the  populous  countries  of  the  interior ;  and  he  could 
boast  of  being  the  first  who  had  completed  an  itine- 
rary across  the  continent  of  Africa  irom  Tripoli  to 
Benin.*  • 


BICHARD  LANDER. 

The  honour  of  discovering  and  finally  determin- 
ing the  course  of  the  Niger  was  left  to  Richard 
Lander.  Under  the  auspices  of  government,  Lander 
and  his  brother  lett  Enirland  in  January  1830,  and 
arrired  at  Badagry  on  the  19th  of  March.  From 
Boussa  they  sailed  down  the  Niger,  and  ultimately 
entered  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Nun,  one  of  the 
branches  from  the  Niger.  They  returned  trom  their 
triumphant  expedition  in  June  1831,  and  published 
an  account  of  iheir  travels  in  three  small  volumes, 
for  which  Mr  Murray,  the  eminent  bookseller,  is 
said  to  have  given  a  thousand  guineas!  Richard 
Lander  was  indnccd  to  embark  in  anotftpr  expedi- 
tion to  Africa — a  commercial  speculatiOT^fltted  out 
by  some  Liverpool  merchants,  which  proved  an 
utter  failure.    A  party  of  natives  attacked  the  ad- 
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veotDvera  on  the  river  Nigier.  and  Lander 
wounded  1^  a  musket  baU.  BeamvedatFcraaiido 
Po^  but  died  from  the  eflbcta  of  lUa  woand  on  llw 
leth  of  February  1834,  aged  thirty-oncL  A  oairft- 
tiv8  of  this  unfortunate  eineditkm  was  pohlislMd  la 
1887,  in  two  voluniea,  by  Mr  Uacgngar  Laiid  and 
Mr  Oidfleld,  sorviving  oflksers  of  th«  expeditkni. 

BOWDICU,  GAXFBKLL,  AND  BUBCHKUL 

Of  Western  Afiriea,  interestiiig  aooooota  me  ghca 
in  the  MiMtion  to  Aahamtte,  1819,  by  Mr  Bowmoi; 
and  of  Southern  Africa,  in  the  Traveb  of  Mb  Camp- 
bell, a  missionary,  1828 ;  and  in  TWweb  ta  SimAein 
Africa,  1822,  by  Mb  Bdbcreu*  Campbell  wwm  tiie 
first  to  penetrate  beyond  Latlakoo^  the  capital  ct 
the  Boshuana  tribe  of  the  Matchapina.  He  naade 
two  missions  to  Africa,  one  in  1813,  and  a  leoosid 
in  1820,  both  being  undertaken  und^  the  aoapKea 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  He  founded  a  Chiistiaa 
establishment  at  LattalnxH  but  the  oativea  evinced 
little  disposition  to  embrace  the  pure  fiiith,  ao  dif- 
ferent fttym  their  sensual  and  superstitioua  ritea. 
Until  Mr  Bowdich*s  mission  to  Ashantee,  that 
powerftil  kingdom  and  its  capital,  Coomaaaie  (a 
city  of  100,000  souls),  although  not  nine  day^ 
journey  from  the  English  settlements  on  the  ooasl^ 
were  known  only  by  name,  and  very  few  persons  in 
England  had  ever  formed  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
barbaric  pomp  and  magnificence,  or  of  the  states 
strength,  and  political  condition  of  the  Ashantee 
nation. 


1.  L.  bubcxhabdv^-^.  b.  bblsohi. 

• 

Among  the  numerous  victims  of  African 
very  are  two  eminent  travellers — ^Burckbardt  and 
BelxonL  John  Ludwio  Bubckharot  (1785-1817) 
was  a  natire  of  Switzerland,  who  visited  England, 
and  was  engaged  by  the  African  AssodatJon.  He 
proceeded  to  Aleppo  in  1809,  and  resided  two  yenn 
in  that  city,  personating  the  character  of  a  Moaaol- 
man  doctor  of  laws,  and  acquiring  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  East  He 
visited  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and  Lebanon ;  stopped 
some  time  at  Cairo,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
crossing  the  Nubian  desert  by  the  route  taken  by 
Bruce.  He  returned  to  Cairo,  and  was  preparing  to 
depart  thence  in  a  caravan  for  Fenan,  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  when  he  was  cut  ofi*  by  a  fever.  Hia 
journals,  letters,  and  memoranda,  were  all  preserved, 
and  are  very  valuables  He  was  an  aocorate  ob- 
server of  men  and  manners,  and  his  works  throw 
much  light  on  the  geography  and  moral  condition 
of  the  countries  he  tisited.  They  were  published  at 
intervals  from  1819  to  183a  JoHNBApnarBBLSoKi 
was  a  native  of  PAdua,  in  Italy,  who  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1808.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  stature 
and  muscular  strength,  capable  of  enduring  the 
greatest  fatigue.  From  1815  to  1819  be  was 
engaged  in  exploring  the  antiqnitiea  of  Egypt 
Works  on  this  subject  had  previously  appeared  ■ 
The  Egyptiaca  of  Hamilton,  1809 1  Mr  Li^h*s  Nar^ 
rative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt,  1816;  Captain  Ligfafto 
Travels,  1818 ;  and  Memoirs  relating  to  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  &c  by  Mr  R.  Walpole,  1817. 
B£r  Legh*s  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Nubia — the 
region  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile — had 
attracted  much  attention.  While  the  templea  of 
Egypt  are  edifices  nused  above  ground,  those  of 
Nubia  are  excarated  rocks,  ani  some  almost  of 
mountain  magnitude  have  been  hewn  into  templea 
and  chiseled  into  sculpture.  Mr  Legfa  was  the  first 
adventurer  in  this  career.  Belxoni  acted  aa  na- 
sistant  toMr  Salt  (the  Butiah  consul al Bgypt) in 
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exploring  the  Egyptian  pyramids  and  ancient  tombe. 
Some  of  these  remaini  of  art  were  eniinentlr  rich 
and  splendid,  and  one  which  he  diicoTered  near 
Thebea,  containing  a  sarcophagiu  of  the  finest 
Oriental  alabaster,  minutely  sculptured  with  hun- 
di!^s  of  figures,  he  brought  witn  him  to  Britain, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1820  he 
published  A  Ncarativt  of  OperationM  and  Recent 
J)ucacerUt  within  the  Pyramids,  Templea,  (fc.  in  Empt 
and  Nubia,  which  shows  how  much  may  be  done 
by  the  labour  and  unremitting  exertions  of  one  in- 
ttriduaL  Bekoni's  success  in  Egypt,  his  great  bodily 
■trength,  and  his  adrenturous  spirit,  inspired  him 
with  the  hope  of  achiering  discoreries  in  Africa. 
He  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the  intention 
of  trarelling  to  Timbuctoo,  but  died  at  Benin  of 
an  attack  of  dysentery  on  the  3d  of  December  1893. 
We  subjoin  a  few  passages  from  Belzoni's  nar- 
latlTe:— 

lT%e  Ruint  ai  2Met.] 

On  the  22d,  we  saw  for  the  irst  time  the  ruins  of 
grsat  Thebes,  and  landed  at  Luxor.  Here  I  beg  the 
leader  to  obsenre,  that  but  rery  imperfect  ideas  can 
be  formed  of  the  exteusiTS  ruins  of  Thebes,  even  from 
the  accounts  of  the  most  skilful  and  accurate  trarel- 
Isn.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  imagine  the  scene 
displayed,  without  seeing  it.  The  most  sublime  ideas 
that  can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  our  present  architecture,  would  pr9  a  rery 
inconect  picture  of  these  ruins  ;  for  such  is  the  diffe- 
rence not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  form,  proportion, 
and  construction,  that  eren  the  pencil  can  conTey  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  whole.  It  appeared  to  me  like 
entering  a  cHy  of  giants,  who,  after  a  lon^  conflict, 
were  all  destroyed,  learing  the  ruins  of  their  rarious 
temples  as  the  only  proofs  of  their  former  existence. 
The  temple  of  Luxor  presents  to  the  traveller  at  once 
one  of  the  most  splendid  groups  of  Egyptian  grandeur. 
Tbe  extensive  propvlseon,  with  the  two  obelisks,  and 
colossal  statues  in  the  front ;  the  thick  groups  of  enor> 
mous  columns ;  the  rarietT  of  M>artments,  and  the 
sanctuary  it  contains ;  the  beautiral  ornaments  which 
adorn  erery  part  of  the  walls  and  columns,  described 
by  Mr  Hamilton;  cause  in  the  astonished  trareller 
an  oblirion  of  all  that  he  has  seen  before.  If  his  at- 
tention be  attracted  to  the  north  side  of  Thebes  by 
the  towering  remains  that  project  a  great  height  abore 
the  wood  of  palm-trees,  he  will  gnuiually  enter  that 
fbrest-like  asnemblace  of  ruins  of  temples,  columns, 
obelisks,  colossi,  sphinxes,  portals,  and  an  endless 
number  of  other  astonishing  objects,  that  will  couTince 
him  at  once  of  the  impossibility  of  a  description.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  still  Uie  traveller  finds  him- 
srif  among  wonders.  The  temples  of  Ooumou,  Mem- 
nonium,  and  Medinet  Aboo,  attest  the  extent  of  the 
great  city  on  this  side.  The  unrivalled  colossal  figures 
in  the  pluns  of  Thebes,  the  number  of  tombs  exca- 
Taled  in  the  rocks,  those  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
kings,  with  their  paintings,  sculptures,  mummies,  sar^ 
eophagi,  figures,  kc  are  all  objects  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration of  the  traveller,  who  will  not  fah  to  wonder 
how  a  nation  which  was  once  so  great  as  to  erect  these 
stupendous  edifices,  could  so  far  fall  into  oblirion 
that  even  their  language  and  writing  are  totally  un- 
known to  us. 

[Opening  a  Tomb  at  ThtbeiJ] 

On  the  16th  of  October  1817,  I  set  a  number  of 
fellahs,  or  labouring  Arabs,  to  work,  and  caused  the 
eurth  to  be  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  and  un- 
der the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which,  when  it  rains,  pours  a 
great  Quantity  of  water  over  the  spot  in  whioi  they 
were  digging.    No  one  ooold  imagine  that  the  aacieBl 


Egyptians  would  make  the  entrance  into  sudi  an  im- 
mense and  superb  excavation  just  under  a  torrent  of 
water ;  but  I  nad  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  tomb  in  that  place,  fropi  indications  I  had  pre- 
viously observed  in  my  search  of  other  sepulchres. 
The  Arabs,  who  were  accustomed  to  dig,  were  all  of 
opinion  that  nothing  was  to  be  found  there ;  but  I 
persisted  in  carrying  on  the  work  ;  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day  we  perceived  the  part  of  the 
rock  that  had  been  newn  and  cut  away.    Chi  the  18th, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  task  was  resumed ;  and 
about  noon,  the  workmen  reached  the  opening,  which 
was  eighteen  fiset  below  the  surface  or  the  nound. 
When  th«e  was  room  enough  for  me  to  creep  tnrough 
a  passage  that  the  earth  had  left  under  the  ceiling  of 
the  first  corridor,  I  perceived  immediately,  by  the 
painting  on  the  roof,  and  by  the  hieroglyphics  in 
basso-relievo,  that  I  had  at  length  reached  tne  entrance 
of  a  Urge  and  magnificent  tomb.    I  hastily  passed 
along  this  corridor,  and  came  to  a  staircase  23  feet  long^ 
at  the  foot  of  which  I  entered  another  gallery  37  feet 
3  inches  long,  where  my  progress  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  larse  pit  30  feet  deep  and  14  feet  by  12 
feet  3  inches  wide.    On  the  other  side,  and  in  front  of 
me,  I  observed  a  small  aperture  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
6  inches  high,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  quantity 
of  rubbish.    A  rope  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood,  that 
was  laid  across  the  passap  against  the  projections 
which  formed  a  kind  of  doorway,  appeared  to  have 
been  used  formerly  for  descending  into  the  pit ;  and 
from  the  small  aperture  on  the  opposite  side  hung 
another  which  reached  the  bottom,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending.    The  wood,  and  the  rope  fast- 
ened to  it,  crumbl^  to  dust  on  being  touched.    At 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  were  several  pieces  of  wood  placed 
against  the  side  of  it,  so  as  to  assist  the  person  who 
was  to  ascend  by  means  of  the  rope  into  tbe  aperture. 
It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that  we  contrived  to 
make  a  bridge  of  two  beams,  and  crossed  the  pit,  when 
we  discoverwi  the  little  aperture  to  be  an  opening 
forced  through  a  wall,  that  had  entirely  closed  what 
we  afterwar£i  found  to  be  the  entrance  into  magnifi- 
cent halls  imd  corridors  beyond.    The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  closely  shut  it  up,  plastered  the  wall  over, 
and  painted  it  like  the  rest  of^the  sides  of  the  pit,  so 
that,  but  for  the  aperture,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  there  was  any  further  proceedmg. 
Any  one  would  have  concluded  that  the  tomb  ended 
with  the  pit.    Besides,  the  pit  served  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  rain-water  which  might  occasionally  fall 
in  the  mountain,  and  thus  kept  out  the  damp  from 
the  inner  part  cf  the  tomb.    We  passed  through  the 
small  aperture,  and  then  made  the  full  discovery 
of  the  wnole  sepulchre. 

An  inspection  of  the  model  will  exhibit  the  nume- 
rous galleries  and  halls  through  which  we  wandered ; 
and  the  vivid  colours  and  extraordinary  figures  on 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  which  everywhere  met  our  view, 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  astonishment  we  must  have 
felt  at  every  step.  In  one  apartment  we  found  the 
carcase  of  a  bull  embalmed ;  and  also  scattered  in 
various  places  wooden  figures  of  mummies  covered 
with  aspnaltum  to  preserve  them.  In  some  of  the 
rooms  were  lying  about  statues  of  fine  earth,  baked, 
coloured  blue,  and  strongly  varnished;  in  another 
part  were  four  wooden  figures  standing  erect,  four  feet 
high,  with  a  circular  hollow  inside,  as  if  intended  to 
contain  a  roll  of  papyrus.  The  sarcophagus  of  Oriental 
alabaster  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  to  which 
I  gave  the  name  of  the  saloon,  without  a  cover,  which 
luui  been  removed  and  broken  ;  and  the  body  that  had 
once  occupied  this  superb  coffin  had  been  carried 
away.  We  were  not,  therefore,  the  first  who  had  pro- 
fanely entered  this  mysterious  mansion  of  the  dead* 
thou^  there  is  no  doubt  it  had  remained  undisturbed 
•inoe  the  tMM  ef  the  inyaaiMi  of  the  Pffsiaiis. 
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The  archifeectiinU  niknt  and  mpDiim«ntB  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  itapendons  relict  of  former 
ages.  They  reach  back  to  the  period  when  Thebee 
poured  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates,  and 
Greece  and  Rome  were  the  desert  abodes  of  barba- 
rians. *  From  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids,'  said  Napo- 
leon to  his  soldiers  on  the  ere  of  battle,  '  tibe  shades 
of  forty  centories  look  down  upon  you.'  T.^»afnif^g 
and  research  hare  unreiled  part  of  the  mystery  of 
these  august  memorials.  Men  like  Belaoni  have 
penetrated  into  the  Tast  sepulchres,  and  unearthed 
the  huge  sculpture;  and  scholars  like  Toung  and 
ChampoUion,  by  disooTering  the  hierogljrphic  writ- 
ing of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  hsTO  been  able  to  as- 
certain their  olgect  and  history.  The  best  £n|^h 
books  on  Egypt  are.  The  Manmen  and  Cuttomg  qjfAe 
AMciemt  EgyptkaiM^  by  J.  6.  Wilunsom,  1837 ;  and 
AHAoeoimiqftkeMaimer9indCtulomM«^theModer* 
Effj^iHatu^  by  Edwabd  W.  Lamb,  1838, 

One  of  the  most  original  and  interestmg  of  modem 
traTeOers  was  the  late  Rev.  Db  Edwabd  Danixl 
Clabbb  (1769-1822),  afellow  of  Jesus  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  fiist  professor  of  mineralogy  in  that 
uniTersi^.  In  1799  Dr  Cburke  set  off  with  Mr 
Kalthus,  and  some  other  college  friends,  on  a  journey 
among  the  northern  nations.  He  trsTelled  fur  three 
years  and  a  half,  visiting  the  south  of  Russia,  part 
of  Aaia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  The  first 
Tolnme  of  his  traTels  appeared  in  1810,  and  included 
Bussia*  Tartary,  and  Turkey.  The  second,  which 
became  more  |>opular,  was  twoed  in  1812,  and  in- 
cluded Greece,  ^eypU  uid  the  Holy  Land;  and 
three  other  Tolumes  appeared  at  intervals  before 
1819.  The  sixth  volume  was  published  sfter  his 
death,  part  being  oontributea  by  Mr  Walpole, 
antfaor  of  travels  in  the  Levant  Dr  Clarke  received 
from  his  publishers  the  large  sum  of  £7000  for  his 
ooOection  of  travels.  Their  success  was  immediate 
and  extensive.  As  an  honest  and  accomplished 
writer,  careftd  in  his  fkcts,  clear  and  poUshed  in  his 
style,  and  comprehensive  in  his  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation, Dr  Clarke  has  not  been  excelled  by  any 
general  European  traveller. 

IDaeripiUm  qf  the  Pyramidi^'i 

We  were  roused  as  toon  as  the  sun  dawned  by  An- 
tony, our  faithfal  Greek  servant  and  interpreter,  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  pyramids  were  in  view.  We 
hastened  from  the  cabin  ;  and  never  will  the  impression 
made  by  their  appearance  be  obliterated.  By  reflect- 
ing the  son's  rays,  they  appear  as  white  ai  snow,  and 
of  such  surprising  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had 
prerioualy  conceit  in  our  imagination  had  prepared 
us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld.  The  sight  instantly 
convineed  us  that  no  power  of  description,  no  delinea- 
tion, can  convey  ideas  adequate  to  the  efRbct  produced 
in  viewing  these  stupendous  monuments.  The  for* 
malitv  of  their  construction  is  lost  in  their  prodirious 
magutude ;  the  mind,  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at 
once  the  force  of  an  axiom,  which,  however  disputed, 
experience  confirms— that  in  vastnem,  whatsoever  be 
its  nature,  there  dwelU  sublimity.  Another  proof  of 
their  indescribable  power  is,  tliat  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of 
terror,  which  is  another  principal  source  of  the  sub- 
lime. In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling,  this 
impresrion  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  grsat  as  to 
cause  pain  rather  than  pleasoie ;  hence,  perii^is,  have 
originated  descriptions  of  the  pyramids  which  repre- 
sent them  as  deformed  and  gloomy  massss,  without 
taste  or  beauty.  Persons  who  have  derived  no  satis- 
laction  from  the  contemplation  efthem,  may  not  have 


been  conscious  that  the  uneasiness  they  expsrienerd 
was  a  result  of  their  own  sensibility.  Othccs  have 
acknowledged  ideas  widely  diftrent^  excited  by  evciy 
wonderful  circumstance  of  character  and  of  aituaskm 
— ideas  of  duration,  almost  endleM ;  of  power,  idcoo- 
crivabie ;  of  majesty,  supreme ;  of  solitude,  moat  awful ; 
of  grandeur,  of  deeolation,  and  of  repose. 

Upon  the  23d  of  August  1802  we  set  out  for  the 
pyramids,  the  inundation  enabling  us  to  appmadi 
within  leai  than  a  mile  of  the  lai^r  pyramid  in  our 
djerm.*  Messrs  Hammer  and  Hamilton  accompanied 
us.  We  arrived  at  Djiza  at  daybreak,  and  called 
upon  some  £ngli«h  officers,  who  wiithed  to  join  our 

nupon  this  occasion.    From  Djiza  our  approach 
e  pyramids  was  through  a  swampy  country,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  canal,  which,  however,  was  deep 
enough ;  and  we  arrived  without  auy  obstacle  at  nine 
o*clock  at  the  bottom  of  a  sandy  slope  leading  op  to 
the  principal  pyramid.    Some  Bedouin  Arabs,  who 
had  assembled  to  reoeivs  us  upon  our  landing,  were 
much  amused  by  the  eagerness  excited  in  our  wh^ 
party  to  prove  who  should  first  set  his  foot  upon  the 
summit  of  this  artificial  mountain.      With 
amazement  did  we  survey  the  vast  surface  that 
presented  to  us  when  we  arrived  at  this  stttpend< 
monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds.     Ut 
and  there  appeared  some  Arab  guides  upon  the 
mense  masses  above  us,  like  so  many  pigmiea,  waitiag 
to  show  the  way  to  the  summit.    Now  and  then  we 
thought  we  heard  voices,  and  listened  ;  but  it  was  the 
wind  in  powerful  gusts  sweeping  the  immense  ranges 
of  stone.    Already  some  of  our  party  had  begun  the 
ascent,  and  were  pausing  at  the  tremendous  depth 
which  they  saw  below.    One  of  our  niilitu^  oompa' 
nions,  after  having  surmounted  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  undertaking,  became  giddy  in  oonnequcnce  cf 
looking  down  from  the  elcTation  he  had  attained ;  and 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he  hired  an 
Arab  to  assist  him  in  effecting  his  descent.     The  rest 
of  us,  more  accustomed  to  Um  business  of  climbing 
heights,  with  many  a  halt  for  rsspiration,  and  many 
an  exclamation  of  wonder,  pursued  our  way  towards 
the  summit.    The  mode  of  ascent  has  been  frequently 
described ;  and  yet,  from  the  questions  which  are  often 
proposed  to  travellers,  it  does  not  ^pear  to  be  gene- 
rally understood.    The  reader  may  imagine  himself 
to  be  upon  a  staircase,  every  step  of  whidi,  to  a  man 
of  middle  stature,  is  nearly  breast  high,  and  the 
breadth  of  each  step  is  equal  to  its  height,  con  we 
quentl^  the  footing  is  secure ;  and  although  a  retro- 
spect m  going  up  be  sometimes  fearful  to  petMns 
unaccustomed  to  look  down  from  any  considerable 
elevation,  vet  there  is  little  daikger  of  falling.  In  some 
places,  indeed,  where  the  stones  are  decaved,  caution 
may  be  required,  and  an  Arab  guide  is  always  neoea- 
sary  to  avoid  a  total  interruption;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  means  of  ascent  are  such  that  almost  every 
one  may  accomplish  it.    Our  progress  was  impeded  by 
other  causes.    We  carried  wita  us  a  few  instruments^ 
such  as  our  boat-oompasa,  a  thermometer,  a  tele«oopei, 
kc, ;  these  could  not  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ambs,  and  they  wers  liable  to  be  broken  CToiy  instank 
At  length  we  reached  the  topmost  tier,  to  the  great 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  party.    Ileie  sro 
found  a  platform  thirtv-two  feet  square,  consisting  of 
nine  laige  stones,  each  of  which  mi|ht  weigh  almtt 
a  ton,  although  they  are  much  inferior  in  sine  to 
some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  constnicticm  of  this 
pyramid.     Travellers  of  all  ages,  and  of  various 
nations,  have  here  inscribed  thnr  names.    Some  are 
written  in  Greek,  many  in  French,  a  few  in  Arabic, 
one  or  two  in  English,  and  others  in  Laiin.    We  were 
as  desirous  as  our  predecessors  to  leave  a  memorial 
of  our  arrival ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  tribute  of  thankful- 
ness due  for  the  success  of  our  undertaking ;  and  pro- 
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*The  rintage  wai  in  ftdl  gknr.  Men,  women, 
children,  asaes,  all  were  rariouily  engaged  in  the 
work.  I  remarked  in  the  aoene  a  prodigality^  and 
negligence  which  I  nerer  law  in  France.  The 
grapes  dropped  unheeded  from  the  pannien,  and 
hundreds  were  left  undipped  on  the  rinea.  The 
Tintagers  poured  on  ns  as  we  passed  the  richest 
TihtHdey  of  the  Italian  language,  and  seemed  to 
daim  from  9oraoe's  old  vindemiaior  a  prescriptiTe 
xi^l  to  abnae  the  traTeUer.** 

iThe  CoUaetim,'] 

A  colossal  taste  gare  rise  to  the  Coliseum.  Hers,  in- 
deed, gigantic  dimensions  were  neoassaiy ;  for  though 
hundrMs  could  enter  at  once,  and  filtjr  thousand  find 
seats,  the  space  was  still  ixisuffident  for  Rome,  and 
the  crowd  for  the  morning  games  b^gan  at  midnight. 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  as  if  presaging  weir  own  deaths, 
hniried  the  building,  and  left  seroal  marks  of  thdr 
nrsdpitancj  behind.  In  the  upper  walls  tliejr  hare 
inserted  stones  which  had  endently  been  dnssed  for 
a  different  purpose.  Some  of  the  arcades  are  grossly 
unequal ;  no  moulding  meserves  the  same  lerd  and 
foim  round  the  whole  euipse,  and  ereiy  order  is  foil 
of  license.  The  Doric  has  no  trifflfpk$  nor  metopa^ 
and  its  arch  is  too  low  for  its  columns ;  the  Ionic  re- 
peats the  entablature  of  the  Doric ;  the  third  order  is 
bat  a  rough  cast  of  the  Corinthian,  and  its  foliage  the 
thickest  water-plants ;  the  fourth  seems  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  third  in  pilaiiten;  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  by  a  heavy  Attic.  Hrapily  for  the  Coliseum, 
the  shape  necessary  to  an  amphitheatra  has  given  it  a 
stability  of  conntniction  sufficient  to  resist  fires,  and 
earthquakes,  and  lightnings,  and  sieges.  Its  eUipti* 
cal  form  was  the  hoop  which  bound  and  held  it  entire 
till  barbarians  rent  that  consolidating  ring;  popes 
widened  the  breach ;  and  time,  not  unaasi^ed,  con- 
tinues the  work  of  dilapidation.  At  this  moment  the 
hermitage  is  threatened  with  a  dreadful  crash,  and  a 
senemtion  not  risry  remote  must  be  content,  I  appre- 
hend, with  the  picture  of  this  stupendous  monument. 
Of  the  interior  elcTation,  two  slopes,  by  some  called 
mademOf  are  already  demolished;  the  arena,  the 
pocUun^  are  interred.  No  member  runs  entire  round 
the  whole  ellipse;  but  OTCiy  member  made  such  a 
circuit,  and  re-appeais  so  often,  that  plans,  sections, 
and  elerations  of  the  original  work  are  drawn  with 
the  precision  of  a  modem  fabric.  When  the  whole 
amphitheatre  was  entire,  a  child  might  comprehend 
its  design  in  a  moment,  and  go  dirwt  to  his  place 
without  straying  in  the  porticos,  for  each  arcade  oears 
its  number  engrared,  and  opposite  to  ereiy  fourth 
arcade  was  a  staircase.  This  multiplidty  of  wide, 
straiffht,  and  separate  passages,  prores  the  attention 
which  the  ancients  patd  to  the  safe  discharge  of  a 
crowd ;  it  finely  illustrates  the  precept  of  VitniTius, 
and  exposes  the  perplexity  of  some  modem  theatres. 
Erery  nation  has  undergone  its  revolution  of  vices ; 
and  as  craelty  is  not  the  present  vice  of  ours,  we  can 
all  humanely  execrate  the  purpose  of  amphitheatres, 
now  that  they  lie  in  rains.  Moralists  may  tell  us 
that  the  traly  brave  are  never  crael ;  but  this  monu- 
ment says  *  No.'  Here  sat  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,  coolly  to  enjoy  the  tortures  and  death  of  men 
who  had  never  offended  them.  Two  aqueducts  were 
scaroely  sufficient  to  wash  off  the  human  blood  which 


*  The  poet  Bogeis  hss  sketdisd  the  ssm 
Itsliaallf»- 

'  ICsD  J  a  csnaonet 
Comes  throm^  the  laftvn,  the  riam  in  U^ 
From  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  In  Aveaoee, 
And  every  avenne  a  oovered  walk 
Bung  with  black  dueten.    Tie  enough  to  make 
The  md  man  merry,  the  benevolent  one 
Melt  Into  tears,.eo  genenl  to  the  joy.* 


a  few  bouts'  sport  shed  in  this  imperial  shambles.  Twice 
in  one  day  came  the  senators  and  matrons  of  Roane 
to  the  butchery ;  a  virgin  always  save  the  signal  for 
slau^ter;  and  when  glutted  with  bloodshed,  thoea 
ladies  sat  down  in  the  wet  and  streaming  arBn0  to  a 
luxurious  supper  t  Such  reflections  che^  our  iwrei 
for  its  ruin.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Coliseum  is  » 
striking  image  of  Rome  itself— decaTod,  Tscant,  ■»- 
rious,  yet  grand — half-gray  and  hal^green — erect  on 
one  side  and  fallen  on  the  other^  with  conaecEatod 
ground  in  its  bosom  —  inhabited  by  a  beadsman; 
risited  by  every  caste;  for  moralists,  antiquaries* 
painters,  ardiitects,  devotees,  all  meet  here  to  medi- 
tate, to  examine,  to  draw,  to  measure,  and  to  pray. 
'  In  contemplating  antiquities,'  says  Livy,  <  the  mind 
itself  becomes  antique.'  It  contracts  fnm  sudb  ob- 
jects a  yenerable  rust,  which  I  prefer  to  the  polish 
and  the  point  of  those  wits  who  have  lately  profiuied 
this  august  rain  with  ridicule. 

In  the  year  foDowing  the  publieation  of  JWeytli'a 
original  and  yaluahle  work,  appeared  A  CUtmemi 
Tour  in  Itaijf^  in  two  large  yolumes,  by  John  Cbkiw 
woDB  EvBTiMnB,  utt  Englkh  Catholic  ^eet,  who  Ind 
trarelled  in  Italy  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.    Thoogh 
pleasantly  written,  Eustace's  work  is  one  of  no 
authority.    Sir  John  Cam  Hobhoose  (who  ftimidied 
the  notee  to  the  ftrarth  canto  of  Lord  la^ron'e  Ghilde 
Harold,  and  afterwards  pabUshed  a  yofume  of  Hia- 
torical  Illustrations  to  the  same  poem)  characterisea 
Eustace  as  *one  of  the  moat  inaccurate  and  irtt^iifttft- 
factory  writers  that  haye  in  our  timee  attained  a 
temporary  reputation.'    Kr  Eustace  died  at  Naples 
in  1815.    Letters  from  the  North  <f  Itab/,  addreesed 
to  Mr  Hallam  the  historian,  by  W.  Stkwart  Booe, 
Esq.  in  two  volnmea,  1819,  are  partly  dcwsriptive 
and  partly  critical;  and  though  somewhat  allbeted 
in  style,  form  an  amusing  roSsodlany.  A  Tour  tktatnk 
the  otnUhem  Provineee  of  the  Kimadom.  tf  Napiee,  if 
the  How.  R.  KcppBL  CiuyEir  (18SI),  is  more  of 
an  itinerary  than  a  work  of  reflection,  but  is  piainir 
and  pleasingly  written.     The  Dim  qf  am  MnvaBd, 
by  Hbnut  Hathsws  (1820),  and  iroaie  m  lie  Amc- 
teaUh  Centurp  (1820),  by  Miss  Waldxb,  are  both 
interesting  works :  the  first  is  lively  and  pictureeqne 
in  style,  and  was  well  reoeiTed  by  the  public.    In 
1821  Ladt  Mono  an  published  a  work  entided  /fti^, 
containing  pictures  of  Italian  society  and  mannera, 
drawn  with  more  viyacity  and  point  than  delicacy. 
Obeervatieme  on  Itahf,  by  Mr  John  Bsll  (1825),  and 
a  DeacriptUm  qf  the  Amtiquitiee  of  Borne,  by  Da  Bvm- 
TON  (1828),  are  works  of  accuracy  and  research. 
IBwtraiioiuqfthe  Paaaea  qfthe  Alpe,  by  W.  Bbocxb- 
DON  (1828-9),  unite  the  effects  of  the  artlsf  s  pendl 
with  the  information  of  the  obeerrant  topogiwher. 
Ma  Bsc&FORD,  author  of  the  romance  of  '  Yatnek,' 
had  in  earfy  life  written  Sketches  of  Itai^  Sfoin^  caii 
Poriuaaf,    After  remaining  unpublished  for  more 
than  forty  years,  two  rolumea  of  theee  graphic  and 
pictureaque  delineations  were  giren  to  tiie  world  in 
1834.  TUne  has  altered  some  of  the  objects  described 
by  the  accomplished  traveller,  but  his  work  abounds 
in  passages  of  permanent  interesti  and  of  flniahed 
and  beautlAil  composition.    Every  season  adds  to 
the  number  of  works  on  Italy  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  continent 

[ AoieraJ  Qiissisay  «l  Mamt,'] 

CIVom  UatheweTi  •  Dteiy  of  SB  iBveUd.*] 

One  day,  in  my  way  home,  I  met  a  funeral  ee»- 
mony.  A  cradfix  hun^  with  black,  foUowod  bj  ft 
train  of  priests,  with  lighted  tapen  in  their  hands, 
headed  the  procession.  Then  came  a  troop  of  figures 
dressed  in  white  robes,  with  their  hoee  covered  wiUi 
masks  of  the  same  materials.    The  bier  followed,  ea 
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maffiflimtes,  in  lon^  bUck  robw,  were  already  atrinng 
to  nil  their  reepcetiTe  offices. 

I  contemplated  the  buej  toene  from  mj  peaceful 
platfonn,  where  nothing  ftinwi  but  aged  derotoH 
creeping  to  their  doTotions;  and  whiUt  I  xvmained 
thai  caLn  and  tranquil,  heard  the  dirtant  bnzs  of  the 
town.  FortunMely,  some  length  of  wavei  rdled  be- 
tween me  and  ite  tnmalti,  lo  that  I  ate  my  grapee 
and  read  Metastaeio  andistnrbed  by  officioiuneH  or 
cnriofitj.  When  the  son  became  too  poweziul«  I  en- 
tered thenaTe. 

After  I  had  admired  the  matterly  etraetare  of  the 
roof  and  the  lightness  of  its  arches,  my  eyes  naturally 
directed  themaeWes  to  the  pavement  of  white  and 
ruddy  marble,  polished,  and  reflecting  like  a  mirror 
the  columns  which  rise  from  it.  Over  this  I  w&lked 
to  a  door  that  admitted  me  into  the  principal  quad- 
rangle of  the  couTent,  surrounded  by  a  cloister  sup- 
ttoited  on  Ionic  pillars  beautifully  proportioned.  A 
flicht  of  stain  opens  into  the  court,  adorned  with 
bslttstrades  and  pedestals  sculptured  with  elegance 
truly  Ghrecian.  This  brought  me  to  the  refectory, 
where  the  ehe/iPceuvre  of  Paul  Veronese,  representing 
the  marriage  of  Cana  in  .Galilee,  was  the  flnt  object 
that  presented  itnelf.  I  nerer  beheld  so  gorgeous  a 
group  of  wedding  garments  before;  there  is  every 
Tariety  of  fold  and  plait  that  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined. The  attitudes  and  countenances  are  more 
uniform,  and  the  guests  appear  a  Teir  genteel  decent 
sort  of  people,  well  used  to  the  mode  of  their  times, 
and  accustomed  to  miracles. 

Haying  examined  this  fictitious  repast,  I  cast  a  look 
on  a  long  range  of  tables  covered  with  very  excellent 
realities,  which  the  monks  were  coming  to  devour 
with  energy,  if  one  might  judge  from  their  appearance. 
These  sons  of  penitence  and  mortification  possess  one 
of  the  most  spacious  islands  of  the  whole  cluster ;  a 
princely  habitation,  with  gardens  and  open  porticos 
that  engross  every  breath  of  air  ;  and  what  a^dds  not 
a  little  to  the  charms  of  their  abode,  is  the  facility  of 
making  excursions  from  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind. 

{^Betcripticm  of  Pompai,'] 

[From  Williams's  *  Trsveia  in  Itslj,  Greeoe,'  dteJ] 

Pompeii  is  getting  daily  disencumbered,  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  this  Ghrecian  city  is  unveiled.  We 
entered  by  the  Appian  way,  through  a  narrow  street 
of  marble  tombs,  beautifully  executed,  with  the  names 
of  the  deceased  plain  and  legible.  We  looked  into 
the  colnmbary  below  that  of  Marius  Arius  Diomedes, 
and  perceived  jars  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
with  a  small  lamp  at  the  side  of  each.  Arriving  at  the 
gate,  we  perceived  a  sentiy-box  in  which  the  ueleton 
of  a  soldier  was  found  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand :  pro- 
ceeding up  the  street  beyond  the  gate,  we  went  mto 
teveral  streets,  and  entered  what  is  <slled  a  oofiee- 
house,  the  marks  of  cups  being  visible  on  the  stone : 
we  came  likewise  to  a  tavern,  and  found  the  sign  (not 
a  veiy  decent  one)  near  the  entrance.  The  streets  are 
lined  with  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  most 
of  which  have  their  original  painted  decorations  fresh 
and  entire.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  is  much 
worn  by  carriage  wneels,  and  holes  are  cut  through 
the  side  stones  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  animals  m 
the  market-place ;  and  in  certain  situations  are  placed 
stepping-stones,  which  give  us  a  rather  unfarourable 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  streets.  We  passed  two  beauti- 
ful little  temples ;  went  into  a  surgeon's  house,  in  the 
operation-room  of  which  chirurgic^  instruments  were 
found ;  entered  an  ironmonger's  shop,  where  an  anvil 
and  hammer  were  discovered;  a  sculptoz^s  and  a 
baker's  shop,  in  the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen  an 
oven  and  grinding  mills,  like  old  Scotch  querns.  We 
examined  likewise  an  oilman's  shop,  and  a  wine  shop 
lately  opened,  where  money  was  found  in  the  till ;  a 


school  in  which  was  a  small  pulpit,  with  steps  up  to 
it,  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  a  great  theatre  ; 
a  temple  of  justice ;  an  amphitheatre  about  220  feet  in 
length ;  various  temples ;  a  barrack  for  soldien,  the 
columns  of  which  are  scribbled  with  their  names  and 
jests ;  wells,  cisterns,  seatSy  tridiniuras,  bcaatiiul  Mo- 
saic; altan,  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  and 
many  other  curious  remains  of  antiquity.  Anumg  the 
most  remarlwble  objects  was  an  ancient  wall,  with 
part  of  a  still  moi«  ancient  marble  fneae,  built  in  it  a^ 
acommon  stone;  and  a  stream  which  has  flowed  uikdcr 
this  once  subtenaneous  city  long  befoi«  ita  burial ; 
pipes  of  Terra  Cotta  to  convey  the  water  to  the  diflfe- 
rent  streets ;  stocks  for  prisoners,  in  one  of  which  a 
skeleton  was  found.  All  these  things  incline  one 
almost  to  look  for  the  inhabitants,  and  wonder  at  the 
desolate  silence  of  the  plaoeu 

The  houses  in  general  are  very  low,  and  tiie  rooms 
are  small ;  I  should  think  not  above  ten  feet  kigh. 
Eveiy  house  is  provided  with  a  w^  and  a  cistern. 
Eveiything  seems  to  be  in  proportion.  The  priadpal 
streets  do  not  appear  to  exceed  16  feet  in  width,  with 
side  pavements  of  about  3  feet ;  some  of  the  enboidt^ 
nate  streets  are  from  6  to  10  feet  wide,  with  side  nave- 
ments  in  proportion:  these  are  oocaaionaUy  high, 
and  are  reached  by  steps.  The  columns  of  the  bar^ 
racks  are  about  15  feet  in  height ;  thej  are  made  of 
tuffii  with  stucco ;  one-third  of  the  shaft  is  amoothly 
plastered,  the  rest  fluted  to  the  capital.  The  walls 
of  the  houses  are  often  painted  red,  and  some  of  them 
have  borders  and  antique  ornaments,  masks,  and  imi- 
tations of  marble ;  but  in  general  poorly  executed.  1 
have  observed  on  the  walls  of  an  eating-room  various 
kinds  of  food  and  game  tolerably  represented :  one 
woman's  apartment  was  adorned  with  subjects  relating 
to  love,  and  a  man's  with  pictures  of  a  martial  cha- 
racter. Considering  that  the  whole  has  been  under 
ground  upwards  of  seventeen  centuries,  it  is  certainly 
surprising  that  they  should  be  as  Iresh  as  at  the  period 
of  their  burial.  Tne  whole  extent  of  the  city,  not  one 
half  of  which  is  excavated,  may  be  about  four  milea. 

ABCTEC  DnOOTSftT— B068,  PARBT,  FmAKKIHr,  fta 

Contemporaneoos  with  the  Afincan  expeditions 
already  described,  a  strong  desire  was  felt  in  this 
country  to  prosecute  our  diaooveries  in  the  Northern 
seas,  which  for  fifty  years  had  been  n^Iected.  The 
idea  of  a  north-west  passage  to  Asia  still  presented 
attractions,  and  on  ihe  close  of  the  rerolutionary 
war,  an  effort  to  discover  it  was  resolved  upon.  Iii 
1818  an  expedition  was  fitted  oat«  consisting  of  two 
ships,  one  under  the  command  of  Captaim  Jobw 
Ross,  and  another  under  Liedtbhamt,  now  Sim 
Edwabd  Pabrt.  The  most  interesting  feature  in 
this  Toyage  is  the  acooont  of  a  tribe  of  Esqui- 
maux hitherto  unknown,  who  inhabited  a  tract 
of  country  extending  on  the  shore  for  120  milea, 
and  situated  near  Baffin's  Bay.  A  singular  pheno- 
menon was  also  witnessed — a  range  of  difik  ooto^ 
with  snow  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  arising  ftom 
some  vegetable  substance.  When  tiie  expedition 
came  to  Lancaster  Sound,  a  passage  was  eonil- 
dently  anticipated;  but  after  sailing  up  the  baj. 
Captain  Boss  conceived  that  he  saw  land — a  hi^h 
ridge  of  mountains,  extending  directly  acniss  the 
bottom  of  the  inlet — and  he  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise. Lieutenant  Parry  and  others  entertained  a 
different  opinion  from  that  of  their  commander  as  to 
the  existence  of  land,  and  the  admiralty  fitted  oat  a 
new  expedition,  which  sailed  in  18 19,  for  the  purpose 
of  again  exploring  Lancaster  Sound.  The  expe- 
dition, including  two  ships,  the  Heda  and  Griper, 
was  intrusted  to  Captain  Parry,  who  had  the  satis- 
faction of  Terifying  the  correctness  of  his  former 
impressions,  by  saiUng  through  what  Captain  Boss 
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cuioned  manT  of  the  complunts  that  prored  &tal 
daring  the  winter;  and  on  thli  account  we  hardly 
knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  not  at  the  general  tucoees 
of  thdir  fishery. 

A  third  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Captain 
Parry,  aasiited  by  Captain  Hoppner,  in  1824,  bat  it 
pioTed  ttill  more  unrortunate.    The  broken  ioe  in 
Bd&n'a  Bay  retarded  his  progress  until  the  seascm 
was  too  far  advanced  for  navigation  in  that  dimate. 
After  the  winter  broke  up*  huge  masses  of  ioe  drove 
the  ships  on  shore,  and  the  *  Fury '  was  so  much  in- 
jured, tiiat  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abandon  her 
with  all  her  stores.  In  Aprill8S7Ci4»tJunParnronoe 
more  sailed  in  the  *  Heda,'  to  realise,  if  possible,  his 
■angnine  expectations ;  but  on  tliis  occasion  be  pn>> 
jectod  leaciung  the  North  Pole  by  employing  hght 
boats  and  sle^fes,  which  might  be  alternately  uwd, 
tt  compact  Adds  of  ice,  or  open  sea,  interposed  in 
bis  route.    On  reaching  Heda  Cove  they  left  the 
diip  to  commence  their  Journey  on  the  ice.    Vigo- 
nms  eSbrts  were  made  to  reach  the  Pde,  still  500 
miles  distant;  but  the  various  impediments  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  particularly  the  drifting  o(  the 
snow-fidds,   frustrated  all  their  endeavours;  and 
after  two  months  spent  on  the  ice,  and  penetrating 
about  a  degree  farther  than  any  previous  expe- 
dition, the  design  was  abandoned.    These  four  ex- 
peditions were  described  by  Captain  Parry  in  sepa- 
rate vdumes,  which  were  read  with  great  avidity. 
The  whole  have  since  been  published  in  six  small 
vdumes,  constituting  one  of  the  most  interesting 
aeries  of  adventures  and  discoveries  recorded  in  our 
language. 

Fdlowing  out  the  plan  of  northern  discovery,  an 
expedition  was,  in  1819,  despatched  overland  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Hudson's  Bay  factory,  tradng  the 
coast  of  the  Northern  ocean.  This  expedition  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Johk  Fkanxum,  accom- 
panied by  Dr  Richaidson,  a  sdentiflc  gentieman; 
two  miduiipmen — Mr  Hood  and  Mr  Back — and  two 
English  seamen.  The  journey  to  the  Coppermine 
River  displayed  the  characteristic  ardour  and  hardi- 
hood of  British  seamen.  Great  suffering  was  expe- 
rienced. Mr  Hood  lost  his  life,  and  Captain  Franklin 
and  Dr  Richardson  were  on  the  point  of  death,  when 
timdy  succour  was  afforded  by  some  Indians.  *  The 
xesults  of  this  journey,  which,  induding  the  navi- 
gation along  the  coast,  extended  to  5500  miles,  are 
obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  to  geography. 
As  the  coast  running  northward  was  followed  to  Cape 
Tumagain,  in  bttitude  68^  degrees,  it  is  evident 
that  if  a  north-west  passage  exist,  it  must  be 
found  beyond  that  limit*  The  narratives  of  Cap- 
tain Franklin,  Dr  Richardson,  and  Mr  Back,  form  a 
fitting  and  not  less  interesting  sequd  to  those  of 
Captain  Parry.  The  same  intrepid  parties  under- 
took, in  1823,  a  second  expedition  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  Pdar  seas.  The  coast  between  the 
Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers,  902  miles,  was 
examined.  Subsequent  expeditions  were  undertaken 
by  Captain  Lton  and  Captain  Beechet.  The 
former  fiuled  through  continued  bad  weather ;  but 
Captain  Beediey  having  sent  his  master,  Mr  Elson, 
in  a  barge  to  prosecute  the  voyage  to  the  east,  that 
individiul  penetrated  to  a  sandy  point,  on  which  the 
ice  had  grounded,  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
continent  then  known.  Captain  Frankhn  had,  only 
four  days  previous,  been  within  160  miles  of  this 

Eoint,  when  he  commenced  his  return  to  the  Mac- 
en:de  River,  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  had  he  been  aware  that  by  persevering 
in  his  exertions  for  a  few  days  he  might  have  reached 
his  friends,  it  is  possible  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstanoe  rai^ht  have  induced  him,  through  all 
hazards,  to  continue  his  journey.    The  intenaediate 


160  miles  still  remained  unexplored.  In  1829  Osp- 
tain,  now  Sir  John  Ross,  disappointed  at  beiiiflr 
outstripped  by  Captain  Parry  in  the  discovery  oC 
the  strait  leading  into  the  Pohv  aea,  equipped  » 
steam-vessd,  sdely  from  private  resources,  and  pn^ 
ceeded  to  Baffin's  Bay.  *It  was  a  bold  but  inoon- 
aiderate  undertaking,  and  eveij  s<nil  who  emboked 
on  it  must  have  perished,  but  ror  the  ample  anppfiea 
they  recdved  from  the  Fury,  or  rather  fioa  the 

S>visions  and  stores  which,  by  the  providence  of 
ptain  Pury,  had  been  carefully  stored  up  on  Ibe 
beach ;  for  the  ship  hersdf  had  ^tirdv  disappeared. 
He  proceeded  down  Regent's  Inlet  as  mr  as  lie  oonld 
in  his  little  ship,  the  Vidorv ;  placed  her  amoiigat 
ice  clinging  to  the  shore,  and  alter  two  winters,  left 
her  there ;  and  in  returning  to  tiie  northwaid,  bgr 
great  good  luck  fell  in  with  a  whaling  ship^  winch 
took  tiiem  all  on  board  md  brought  them  home.' 
Captain  James  Rosa,  nei^w  of  the  commaBder, 
collected  some  geographloal  informatioD  in  the  coorae 
of  this  unfortunate  enterprise. 

The  interval  of  160  miles  between  PoiDt  Bamnr, 
reached  by  Beechey's  master,  and  the  farthest  point 
to  whidi  Captain  Franklm  penetrated,  was  in  1837 
surveyed  by  Ma  Thomas  Suopson  and  the  aervaota 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.     The  latter  had 
with  great  generodty  kaot  thdr  valmdile  aadatanoe 
to  complete  the  geography  of  that  region,  and  BIr 
Simpson  waa  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  aame 
object    In  the  summer  of  1837  be,  with  his  senior 
officer,  Mr  Dease,  started  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
following  the  steps  of  Franklin  as  fiir  as  the  point  called 
Franklin's  Fartiiest,  whence  they  traced  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast  to  the  westward  to  Point  Barrow,  bj 
which  they  completed  our  knowledge  of  this  coast 
the  whde  way  west  of  the  Coppermine  River,  as  Ikr 
as  Behring's  Straits.    Whitering  at  the  north-east 
ang^e  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  the  party  descended 
the  Coppermine  River,  and  followed  the  coast  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
discovered  by  Back  in  l{j34.    The  expedition  com- 
prised *  the  navigation  of  a  tempestuous  ocean  beeet 
with  ice,  for  a  distance  exceeding  1400  geograpliioal 
or  1600  statute  miles,  in  open  boats,  togetiwr  with 
all  the  fatigues  of  long  land  journeys  and  tiie  perila 
of  the  climate.'    In  1839  the  Geographical  Society 
of  London  rewarded  Bir  Simpson  with  a  medal  for 
'  advandng  almost  to  completion  the  sdution  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  configuration  of  the  northern 
shore  of  the  North  American  continent'     While 
returning  to  Europe  in  June  1840,  Mr  Simpson  died, 
it  is  supposed,  by  his  own  hand  in  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity,  after  shooting  two  of  the  four  men  who 
accompanied  him  fkt>m  the  Red  River  colony.    Mr 
Simpson  was  a  native  of  Dingwall,  in  Ross-shire,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  melancholy  death,  was  only  in  his 
thirty-second  year.    His  Narrative  <^  tks  Dixoveriea 
on  the  North  Ooatt  of  America,  Effected  hyihe  Ojfieer^ 
of  the  HudanCe  Bay  CompoMf  durmg  Cfts  yeare  183&^39, 
was  published  in  1843. 

Valuable  information  connected  with  the  Arctic 
regions  was  afforded  by  Ma  Wiluam  Soobsbbt,  a 
gentieman  who,  while  practising  the  whale  flahmg; 
had  become  the  most  U»rned  observer  and  deaoiber 
of  the  reffioDS  of  ice.  His  account  of  tiie  Northam 
Whak  FUhery,  1822,  is  a  standard  work  of  great 
value,  and  he  is  aathor  also  of  an  Aoeomd  af  dU 
AreHt  Regione, 

SA8TKRR  TRATSLLEB& 

The  soenes  and  countries  mentioned  in  Bcriptuie 
have  been  fk^uentiy  described  since  the  pobiica- 
tions  of  Dr  Clarke.  Bubckhabdt  tra^ei'sed  INLtissa 
(the  Kdom  of  tiie  prophecies)  \  Ma  Wiluax  Bab 
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beauties,  mixed  indiBcriminatelj  with  handmaids, 
danoen,  and  musicians,  as  fast  asleep  as  themselTes. 
The  business,  howeTer,  is  not  thus  quietly  ended. 
'As  soon  as  the  sun  bc^gins  to  call  forth  the  blushes  of 
the  morn,  br  lifting  the  Teil  that  shades  her  slumber- 
ing eyelids,'  the  faithful  slares  rub  their  own  clear  of 
any  hirkinf  drowsiness,  and  then  tug  their  xespectiye 
mistresses  by  the  toe  or  the  shoulder,  to  rouse  them 
up  to  perform  the  derotional  ablutions  usual  at  the 
dawn  of  day.  All  start  mechanically,  as  if  touched 
by  a  spell;  and  then  commences  the  splashing  of 
water  and  tiie  muttering  of  prayers,  presenting  a  sin- 

Slar  contrast  to  the  Tiracious  scene  of  a  few  hours 
fore.  This  duty  orer,  the  fair  dcTotees  shake  their 
feathers  like  birds  from  a  refreshing  shower,  and  trip> 
inng  lightly  forward  with  garments,  and  perhaps  looks, 
a  little  the  worse  for  the  wear  of  the  preceding  ercoi- 
ing,  plunge  at  once  again  into  all  the  depths  of  its 
amusements.  Coffee,  sweetmeats,  kaliouns,  as  before, 
aooompany  every  obstreperous  rq^ition  of  the  mid* 
night  song  and  duioe ;  and  all  being  followed  up  hy 
a  plentiral  breakfast  of  rice,  meats,  fruits,  &c.  towards 
noon  the  party  separate,  after  baring  spent  between 
fifteen  ana  sixteen  hours  in  this  riotous  festiritj. 

Travels  m  die  Ecut^  by  the  Rbt.  Horatio  Socth- 
OATS  (1840).  describe  the  trareller's  route  through 
Qreeoe,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Koordistan,  Persia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  gire  a  good  aoooont  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  its  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  following  is  a  corroctlon  of  a  vulgar  error  :— 

lltdigtOM  BtUut  tf  Women  in  iheMohanmedanSjfttenLl 

The  place  which  the  Mohammedan  system  assigns 
to  woman  in  the  other  world  has  often  been  wrongfiUly 
represented.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been 
reported,  tih^t  Mohammedan  teachers  deny  her  admis- 
sion to  the  felicities  of  Paradise.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Koran  is,  most  plainly,  that  her  destiny  is  to  be  de- 
termined  in  like  manner  with  that  of  every  account- 
able being;  and  according  to  the  judgment  jwssed  upon 
her  is  her  reward,  although  nothing  definite  is  said  of 
the  place  which  she  is  to  occupy  m  Paradise.  Mo- 
' hammed  speaks  repeatedly  of  'believing  women,' 
commends  them,  and  promises  them  the  recompense 
which  their  good  deeds  deserve. 

Tlie  regulations  of  the  Sunneh  are  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  So  far  is  woman  from 
being  r^arded  in  these  institutions  as  a  creature 
without  a  soul,  that  special  allusion  is  fiwquently 
made  to  her,  and  particular  directions  given  for  her 
religious  conduct.  Bespecting  her  observance  of  Ra- 
maaan,  her  ablutions,  and  many  other  matters,  her 
duty  is  taught  with  a  minuteness  that  borders 
on  indecorous  precision.  She  repeats  the  creed  in 
dying,  and,  like  other  Mussulmans,  says,  '  In  this 
faith  I  have  lived,  in  this  faith  I  die,  and  in  this  faith 
I  hope  to  rise  again.'  She  is  required  to  do  every- 
thing of  religious  obligation  equally  with  men.  The 
command  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  extends 
to  her.  In  mv  journeys,  I  often  met  with  women  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City.  They  may  even  under- 
take this  journey  widiout  the  consent  of  their  hus- 
bands, whose  authority  in  religious  matters  extends 
only  to  those  acts  of  devotion  which  are  not  obligatorpr. 

Women  are  not,  indeed,  allowed  to  be  present  m 
the  mosques  at  the  time  of  public  prayers ;  but  the 
reason  is  not  that  they  are  regarded,  like  pagan 
females,  as  unsusceptible  of  religious  sentiments,  but 
because  the  meeting  of  the  two  sexes  in  a  sacred  place 
is  supposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  devotion.  This, 
however,  is  an  Oriental,  not  a  Mohammedan  prejudice. 
The  custom  is  nearly  the  same  among  the  Christians 
as  amonff  the  Mussulmans.  In  the  Greek  churches 
the  females  are  sepacatedfiomthemales,  and  concealed 


behind  a  lattice ;  and  something  of  the 
have  observed  among  the  Christians  of . 

LeUenfnmAeSomiK  two  Tolnmes,  1837,  by  Ms 
Thomas  Campbkli.,  the  poet,  give  an  aooouBi  of  • 
voyage  made  by  that  gentleman  to  Algfers.  Tlw 
letten  are  descriptive,  without  any  political  or  eoio- 
nial  views,  butftill  of  entertaining  gosBip  and  poeti- 
cal sketchea  of  striking  and  fuctnresque  objeefen 
The  gnmdenr  of  the  enrroonding  mountain  eoenery 
seems  to  have  astonished  Mr  CampbeiL  'The 
African  highlands,'  he  says,  *  spring  up  to  the  nglil 
not  only  with  a  sterner  Mdness  i^m  onr  own,  bat 
they  borrow  ooloars  from  the  son  unknown  to  our 
dimate,  and  they  are  marked  in  cbuds  of  ifeher 
dye.  The  fartbest-off  summits  appeared  in  their 
snow  like  the  turbans  of  gigantic  Moors,  whilst  the 
nearer  masses  glared  in  crimson  and  gold  under  the 
light  of  morning.' 

Bix  Yeart^  Residence  in  Algiers,  by  Mns  Brough- 
TON,  published  in  1839,  is  an  interesting  domestic 
chronicle.  The  authoress  was  daughter  to  Mr 
Blanckley,  the  British  consul-general  at  Algiers ; 
and  the  work  is  composed  of  a  journal  kept  by  Mrs 
Blanckley,  with  reminiscences  by  her  daughter,  Mrs 
Broughton.  The  vivacity,  minute  description,  and 
kindly  feeling  everywhere  apparent  in  this  book, 
render  it  highly  attractive. 

Discoveries  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  by  Six  Jaxes 
Alexander,  two  volumes,  1 838,  describe  a  journey 
from  Cape-Town,  of  about  four  thousand  miles,  and 
occupying  above  a  year,  towards  the  tracts  of 
country  inhabited  by  the  Damaras,  a  nation  of 
which  very  little  was  known,  and  generally  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River,  on  the 
west  coast  The  author's  personal  adventures  are 
interesting,  and  it  appeara  that  the  aborigines  are  a 
kind  and  friendly  tribe  of  people,  with  whom  Sir 
James  Alexander  thinks  that  an  extended  inters 
course  may  be  maintained  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  colonists  and  the  natives. 

A  Jomnud  Written  Durittg  an  ExmrsUm  m  Atim» 
Mmor  in  1838,  by  Chari.E8  Feux>ws,  is  valuable 
from  the  author's  discoveries  in  Pamphylia.  Mr 
Fellows  has  also  written  a  second  work,  Ameiemt 
XycMi;  am  Account  qf  Discoveries  made  during  a  Se^ 
cond  Excursion  to  Asia' Minor  m  1840.  Two  re- 
cent travellers,  Lieut.  J.  VL  Wkllstbd,  author  of 
Travds  m  ^ro^to,  M«  Peninsula  ofiSinai^  and  along 
the  Shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  (1838X  and  Lord  LiNDsaT, 
in  his  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edam,  and  the  Ho^  Land 
(1838X  supply  some  additional  details.  The  scene 
of  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites,  after  crosnng 
the  Bed  Sea,  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Lindsay : — 

The  bright  sea  suddenly  bunt  on  us,  a  sail  in  the 
distance,  and  the  blue  mountains  of  Africa  beyond  it 
— n  lovely  vista.  But  when  we  had  fairly  issued  into 
the  plain  on  the  sea-shore,  beautiful  indeed,  mo«t 
beautiful  was  the  view — the  whole  African  coast, 
from  Oebel  Ataka  to  Gebel  Krarreb  lay  before  ui, 
washed  by  the  Red  Sea — a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  except  the  space  where  the  waters  were 
lost  in  distance  between  the  Asiatic  and  Libyan 
promontories.  It  was  the  stillest  hour  of  day ;  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  descending  to  *his  palace  in 
the  Occident;'  the  tide  was  coming  in  with  its 
peaceful  pensive  murmun,  wave  after  wave.  It 
was  in  this  plain,  broad  and  perfectly  smooth  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
encamped  after  leaving  Elim.  What  a  glorious  scene 
it  must  then  have  presented!  and  how  nobly  thoae 
rocks,  now  so  silent,  must  have  re-echoed  the  song  of 
Moses  and  its  ever*retuming  chorus  — *  Sing  ve  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse 
and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  seat* 
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employments  as  degradioe,  insulted  our  superin- 
tendent ;  hostilities  took  puce,  and  trade  was  sus- 
pended. Lord  Napier  took  his  departure  amidst 
circumstances  of  insult  and  confUsion,  and  died  on 
the  nth  of  October  1834.  The  functions  of  super- 
intendent deTdved  on  Mr  Daris.  *The  Chinese, 
emboldened  by  the  pacific  temperament  of  our 
gOTemment,  proceeded  at  length  to  the  utmost 
extent ;  and  not  satisfied  wiUi  imprisoning  and 
threatening  the  lives  of  the  whole  foreign  commu- 
nity, laid  also  violent  hands  on  the  British  repre- 
sentatiye  himself,  claiming,  as  the  purchase  of  his 
freedom,  the  delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  opium 
then  in  the  Chinese  waters — ^property  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  two  millions  steiiing.  After  a  dose 
imprisonment  of  two  months'  duration,  during  which 
period  our  oountr3rmen  were  deprived  of  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  exposed  repeatedly,  as 
In  a  pillory,  to  the  gaae  and  abuse  of  the  mob,  no 
rasouroe  was  left  but  to  yidd  to  the  bold  demands 
of  the  Chinese,  rdjring  with  confidence  on  their 
nation  for  support  and  redress:  nor  did  they  rely 
in  vain ;  for  immediately  the  accounts  of  the  aggres- 
don  reached  London,  preparations  coromenoed  for 
the  Chinese  expedition.^  After  two  years  of  irre- 
gular warfare,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  two  empires  was  signed  on  board  her 
migesty's  ship  Comwallis,  on  the  29th  of  August 
1942.  This  expedition  gave  rise  to  various  publi- 
cations. LoBD  JocELTN  WTotc  a  Uvelv  and  inte- 
resting narrative,  entitled  Six  Montht  with  the 
Ckin€$e  EjmediUon ;  and  Commander  J.  Elliot 
Bingham,  R.K.  a  Narrative  qf  the  Expedition  to 
CAtna.  Two  Years  in  CAino,  by  D.  Macphebson, 
M.D.  relates  the  events  of  the  campaign  from  its 
formation  in  April  1840  to  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1842.  Doinm  in  ChinOj  by  Lieutenant  Alkxandeb 
Murray,  illustrates  the  social  habits  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Laet  Year  in  China,  to  the  Peace  of  Nankin,  by 
A  Field  Oflioer,  consists  of  extracts  from  letters 
written  to  the  author's  private  friends.  The  Cbmng 
EventM  qf  the  Campaign  in  China,  by  Captain  G.  G. 
Loch,  R.N.  is  one  of  the  best  books  which  the  ex- 
pedition called  forth. 

[Chinete  Ladie^  Feet."] 
[From  Captain  Bingbam'a  NamtlTtt.] 
During  our  stay  we  made  conntaDt  trips  to  the  sur> 
rounding  ialanda ;  in  one  of  which — at  Tea  Island—- 
we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  miiiutelv  examining  the 
far-famed  little  female  feet.  I  had  been  purchasing 
a  pretty  little  pair  of  satin  shoes  for  about  half  a  dol- 
lar, at  one  of  the  Chinese  fanners'  houses,  where  we 
were  surrounded  by  several  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. By  signs  we  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  jpied 
migntm  of  a  really  good-looking  woman  of  the  party. 
oil  signs  were  quickly  understood,  but,  probably  from 
her  being  a  matron,  it  was  not  considered  quite  oMnne 
Ufamt  for  her  to  comply  with  our  desire,  as  she  would 
not  consent  to  show  us  her  foot ;  but  a  verv  pretty  in- 
teresting girl  of  about  sixteen  was  placed  on  a  stool 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  our  curiosity.  At  first 
she  was  very  bashful,  and  appeared  not  to  like  expo»- 
ing  her  Cinderella-like  slipper,  but  ths  shine  of  a  new 
and  very  bright  *  loopee'  soon  overcame  her  delicacy, 
when  die  commenced  unwindins  the  upper  bandage 
which  passes  round  the  leg,  and  over  a  tongue  that 
comes  up  from  the  heeL  The  shoe  was  then  removed, 
and  the  second  bandage  taken  off,  which  did  duty  for 
a  stocking;  the  turns  round  the  toes  and  ankles  being 
very  tight,  and  keeping  all  in  place.  On  the  naked 
foot  being  exposed  to  view,  we  were  agreeably  sur^ 
prised  by  findmg  it  delicately  white  and  clean;  for  we 
tully  expected  to  have  found  it  otherwise,  from  the 

•  Maephenoa'8  *  Two  Tears  In  ChlaiL* 


known  habits  of  most  of  the  Chinese.  The  leg  frwn 
the  knee  downwards  was  much  wasted ;  the  foot  ap> 
peared  as  if  broken  up  at  the  instep,  while  the  four 
smdl  toes  were  bent  flat  and  pre:Med  down  under  the 
foot,  the  great  toe  only  being  allowed  to  retain  its  na- 
tural position.  By  the  breaking  of  the  instep  a  hi^ 
arch  is  formed 'between  the  heel  and  the  toe,  enabling 
the  individual  to  step  with  them  on  an  even  surface  ; 
in  this  respect  materially  diflering  from  the  Canton 
and  Macao  ladies;  for  with  them  the  instep  is  not 
interfered  with,  but  a  very  high  heel  is  substituted, 
thus  bringing  the  point  of  the  great  toe  to  the  ground. 
When  our  Canton  oompradore  was  shown  a  Chusaa 
shoe,  the  exclamation  was,  *  He  yaw  I  how  can  wmlkee 
so  fashion ! '  nor  would  he  be  convinced  that  such  wae 
the  case.  The  toes,  doubled  under  the  foot  I  have 
been  deseribine,  could  only  be  moved  by  the  hand 
suffidently  to  &ow  that  they  were  not  actually  grown 
into  the  foot  I  have  often  been  astonished  at  seeing 
how  well  the  women  contrived  to  walk  on  thdr  tiny 
pedeetale.  Their  eait  is  not  unlike  the  little  mincing 
i^k  of  the  French  ladies ;  they  wers  constantly  to  fai 
seen  going  about  without  the  aid  of  anv  stick,  and  I 
have  often  seen  them  at  Macao  contending  against  • 
fresh  breeze  with  a  tolerably  good-siied  umbrellft 
spread.  The  little  children,  as  they  scrambled  awaj 
before  us,  balanced  themselves  with  thdr  aims  ex- 
tended, and  reminded  one  much  of  an  old  hen  between 
wdkinx  and  flying.  All  the  women  I  saw  about  Clnf 
san  had  small  feet.  It  is  a  general  characteristic  ei 
true  Chinese  descent ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  it  is  confined  to  thm 
higher  orders,  thougn  it  may  be  true  that  they  take 
mors  pains  to  compress  the  foot  to  the  smallest  poadUe 
dimensions  than  tne  lower  claeses  do.  High  sdid  lev, 
rich  and  poor,  all  more  or  less  follow  the  custom ;  and 
when  vou  see  a  large  or  natural-sized  foot,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  the  possessor  is  not  of  true  Chinese 
blood,  but  is  either  of  Tartar  extraction,  or  belongs  to 
the  tribes  that  live  and  have  their  bdng  on  the 
waters.  The  Tartar  ladies,  however,  are  falling  into 
this  Chinese  habit  of  distortion,  as  the  aooompanying 
edict  of  the  emperor  proves.  *  For  know,  good  pei^k^ 
yon  must  not  dress  as  you  like  in  China.  You  musl 
follow  the  customs  and  habits  of  your  ancestors,  and 
wear  your  winter  and  summer  clothing  as  the  empe- 
ror or  one  of  the  nx  boards  shall  direct.'  If  this  were 
the  custom  in  Endand,  how  beneficial  it  would  be  to 
our  pockets,  and  detrimentd  to  the  tailors  and  milli- 
ners.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  emperor  says  about  litUe 
feet,  on  finding  that  they  were  coming  into  vogue 
among  the  undeformed  daughters  of  the  Mantehowa. 
Not  only  does  he  attack  the  little  feet,  but  the  laige 
Chinese  sleeves  which  were  creeping  into  fashion  aik 
court.  Therefore,  to  check  these  misdemeanours,  the 
usual  Chinese  remedy  was  resorted  to,  and  a  flaming 
edict  launched,  denouncing  them;  threatening  the 
*  heads  of  the  fiunilies  with  degradation  and  punish- 
ment if  they  did  not  put  a  stop  to  sudi  gross  ill»> 
galities;*  and  his  cdestial  majesty  further  goee  on 
and  tells  the  fair  ones,  *  that  by  persisting  in  their  vul- 
gar habits,  they  will  debar  themselves  from  the  ponri- 
bility  of  being  selected  as  ladies  of  honour  for  the  in- 
ner palace  at  the  approaching  presentation  I'  How 
far  this  had  the  desired  effect  1  cannot  say.  When 
the  children  begin  to  grow,  they  suffer  excruciating 
pain,  but  as  they  advance  in  years,  their  vanity  ia 
played  upon  by  being  assured  that  they  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly ugly  with  laxve  feet.  Thus  they  are  per- 
suaded to  put  up  with  what  they  consider  a  necessaiy 
eril;  but  the  children  are  remarkably  patient  undo 
pain.  A  poor  little  child  about  five  years  old  waa 
brought  to  our  surgeon,  having  been  moat  dreadfully 
scalded,  part  of  its  dress  adhering  to  the  skin.  Dur- 
ine  the  painful  operation  of  remoTing  the  linen,  ii 
only  now  and  then  said  *  he-yaw,  he-yaw.' 


▼iolenoe  of  the  pampero  or  bnrrieaiie  leifela  them 
with  the  groand,  where  th^  mpidlj  deoompoee  and 
diflappear— the  dover  mihes  up,  aad  the  eoene  ib 
again  TeidaDt. 

M.  BIMOinDi. 

M.  SoioND,  a  French  author,  who,  by  ikmiliarity 
with  our  laoguage  and  oountry,  wrote  in  English  ae 
well  aa  in  Ms  natiye  tongue,  published  in  1828  a 
work  in  two  YtAxime^'^Switeamd;  or  a  JtnaiuU  of 
a  Tour  and  Megidenee  tn  that  ConaUry  m  CAe  yeort 
1817,  1818,  and  1819.  M.  Simond  had  preTioualy 
written  a  similar  work  on  Great  Britain,  and  both 
are  far  superior  to  the  style  of  ordinaiy  touristSi 
We  subjoin  his  account  of  a 

{Smm  MomUaim  aimL  AvakmAL] 

After  nearly  five  houn'  toil,  we  reached  a  chalet  on 
the  top  of  t£e  mountain  (the  Wingemalp).  This 
summer  habitation  of  the  shepherds  was  still  unoc- 
cupied ;  for  the  snow  baring  been  unusually  deep  last 
winter,  and  the  grass,  till  lately  coTered,  being  still 
rery  short,  the  cows  hare  not  rentured  so  high.  Here 
we  resolved  upon  a  halt,  and  baring  implements  for 
striking  fire,  a  few  dry  sticks  gave  us  a  cheerful  blase 
in  the  open  air.  A  pail  of  cream,  or  at  least  of  Teiy 
rich  milk,  was  brought  up  by  the  shepherds,  with  a 
kettle  to  make  coffee  and  afterwards  boil  the  milk ; 
Teiy  large  wooden  spoons  or  ladles  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  cups.  The  stock  of  prorisions  we  had  brought 
was  spread  upon  the  reiy  low  roof  of  the  chalet,  being 
the  best  station  for  our  repoi  dtampetre,  as  it  afforded 
dry  seats  sloping  conyeniently  towards  the  prospect. 
We  had  then  before  us  the  Jungfrau,  the  two  Eigers, 
and  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  Alps,  shooting 
up  from  an  uninterrupted  leyel  of  glaciers  of  more 
than  two  hundred  square  miles ;  and  although  placed 
ourselves  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Thun,  and  that  lake  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mighty  ram- 
part rose  stul  six  thousand  feet  above  our  head.  Be- 
tween us  and  the  Jungftau  the  desert  valley  of  Trum- 
latenthal  formed  a  deep  trench,  into  which  avalanches 
fell,  with  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  interval  be- 
tween them,  followed  by  a  thundering  noise  continued 
along  the  whole  range ;  not,  however,  a  reverberation 
of  sound,  for  echo  is  mute  under  the  universal  wind- 
ing-sheet of  snow,  but  a  prolongation  of  sound,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  successive  rents  or  fissures  forming 
themselves  when  some  large  section  of  the  glacier 
slides  down  one  step. 

We  sometimes  saw  a  blue  line  suddenly  drawn 
across  a  field  of  pure  white ;  then  another  above  it, 
and  another  all  parallel,  and  attended  each  time  with 
a  loud  crash  like  cannon,  producing  together  the  effect 
of  long-protracted  peals  of  thunder.  At  other  times 
some  portion  of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  or  rather  snowy 
ice,  gilding  gently  away,  exposed  to  view  a  new  sur- 
face of  purer  white  than  the  first,  and  the  cast-<^ 
drapery  gathering  in  long  folds,  either  fell  at  once 
down  the  precipice,  or  disappeared  behind  some  inter- 
vening ri<%e,  which  the  sameness  of  colour  rendered 
invisible,  and  was  again  seen  soon  after  in  another 
direction,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  channel  a  cata- 
ract of  white  dust,  which,  observed  through  a  tele- 
scope, was,  however,  found  to  be  composed  of  broken 
fragments  of  ice  or  compact  snow,  many  of  them  sufiS- 
cient  to  overwhelm  a  rillase,  if  there  had  been  any  in 
the  valley  where  they  fell.  Seated  on  the  chalet's 
roof,  the  ladies  forgot  they  were  cold,  wet,  bruised, 
and  hungry,  and  the  cup  of  smoking  cajfv  au  laU  stood 
still  in  their  hand  while  waiting  in  breathless  sus- 
pense for  the  next  avalanche,  wondering  equally  at 
the  death-like  silence  intervening  between  each,  and 


the  thundering  crash  wfaidi  followed.  I  must  own, 
that  while  we  shut  our  ears,  the  mere  sight  mi^t 
dwindle  down  to  the  efihet  of  a  fidl  of  snow  fimn  the 
roof  of  a  house ;  but  when  the  potent  sound  was  beard 
akng  the  whole  range  of  many  miles,  when  the  time 
of  awful  suspense  between  the  fall  aad  the  ciaah  was 
measured,  the  imagination,  taking  flight,  outstripped 
all  bounds  at  once,  and  went  beyond  the  mighty  reality 
itself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  wlwre  the  creative 
powers  of  imagination  stop,  even  the  eoldeat ;  for  oar 
common  feelings— -our  grossest  sensations'— are  infi* 
nitely  indebted  to  them ;  and  man,  without  his  ftacy, 
would  not  have  the  energy  of  the  dullest  animal.  Yei 
we  feel  more  pleasure  and  more  pride  in  tiie  oonaeioiu* 
nsBs  of  another  treasureof  the  breast,  whidi  tames  tfae 
fiisht  of  this  same  imagination,  and  brings  it  badt  to 
sober  reality  and  plain  truth. 

When  we  first  approach  the  Alps,  their  balk, 
their  stability,  and  duration,  compared  to  our  own  in- 
considerable sixe,  fragility,  and  shoitness  of  days, 
strikes  our  imagination  with  terror;  while  reason, 
unappalled,  measuring  these  masses,  Alculating  their 
elevation,  analysing  their  substance,  fimda  in  them 
only  a  liUle  inert  matter,  scarcely  focmiqg  a  wrinkle 
on  the  face  of  our  earth,  that  earth  an  inferior  planet 
in  the  solar  sjrstem,  and  that  system  one  only  among 
myriads,  plaosd  at  distances  whose  very  inoommcn* 
snrability  is  in  a  manner  measured.  What,  again, 
are  those  giants  of  the  Alps,  and  their  duration — those 
revolving  worlds— that  space — the  universe — compared 
to  the  intellectual  fiMulty  capable  of  bringing  the 
vdiole  fabric  into  the  compass  of  a  single  thon^t, 
where  it  is  all  curiously  and  accurately  delineated  I 
How  superior,  again,  the  exerdse  of  that  uculty,  when, 
rising  from  effects  to  ^Mises,  and  judging  by  soalegy 
of  things  as  yet  unknown  by  those  we  know,  we  are 
taught  to  looa  into  futurity  for  a  better  state  of  exis- 
tence, and  in  the  hope  itself  find  new  reseon  to  hopel 

We  were  shown  an  inaooessible  shelf  of  rock  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  upon  which  a  lammeigeycr 
(the  vulture  of  lambs)  once  alighted  with  an  infimt  it 
had  carried  away  from  the  rillage  of  Murr»,  situated 
above  the  Staubbach :  some  lA  soaps,  remnants  of 
the  child's  clothes,  were  for  yean  obasrved,  says  tfae 
tradition,  on  the  fatal  spot. 


MABiQIIXS  or  LOIIDONPKBftT — MB  JOHK  BAaSOW— 
XSy.  MB  TBIIABLB8. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr  Clarke's  first  yolnoc^ 
in  which  he  gave  a  view  of  Russia,  that  vast  and  in 
many  respects  interesting  country  has  been  visited 
\xy  various  Englishmen,  who  have  given  their  cheer- 
yations  upon  it  to  the  worid.  Amongst  the  boc^ 
thus  produced,  one  of  the  most  amusing  is  ReeoUt^ 
tunu  1^  a  Tour  m  the  AorA  of  Europe^  1838,  l^  the 
MABauis  OP  LoHixniDSBBT,  whose  rank  and  poli* 
tical  character  were  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  many  circles  dosed  to  other  tourista.  Mb  Jobv 
Babbow,  junior,  son  of  the  gentleman  already  men- 
tioned as  author  of  a  work  on  China,  and  who  haa, 
during  the  last  few  years,  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  time  to  travelling,  is  the  author,  besides  works 
on  Ireland  and  on  Iceland,  of  Exeuraumt  in.  Ikt  Nordk 
of  Europe,  through  porta  of  Rus§ia,  Finland^  ^ 
1834.  He  is  invariably  found  to  be  a  cheerfiil  and 
intelligent  companion,  without  attempting  to  be 
very  profound  or  elaborate  on  any  sulject  l>os«sslie 
Semes  in  Buagia^  by  the  Bet.  Mb  Vbbables,  1839, 
is  an  unpretending  but  highly  interesting  view  of 
the  interior  life  of  the  country.  Mr  VenaUes  was 
married  to  a  Russian  lady,  and  he  went  to  pass  a 
winter  with  her  relations,  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  daily  life  and  social  habits  of 
the  people.    We  give  a  few  descriptive  sentences : — 
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bedding,  linen,  clothing,  fael,  ▼ictuals,  and  drink, 
all  in  abundance,  and  of  their  own  pioriding ;  good 
horses,  and  a  hotueful  of  people  who  have  more  food 
than  work.  Food,  furniture,  and  clothing  being  all 
home-made,  the  difference  in  these  matters  between 
the  family  and  the  servants  is  reiy  small ;  but  there 
is  a  perfect  distinction  kept  up.  The  serTants  in- 
▼ariably  eat,  sleen,  and  sit  apart  from  the  family, 
and  have  generally  a  distinct  building  adjoining  to 
the  family  noose.' 

The  nelghbottfing  country  of  Sweden  appears  to 
be  in  a  much  worse  condition,  and  the  ueople  are 
described  as  highly  immoral  and  depraved.  By  the 
returns  from  1830  to  1834,  one  person  in  every 
forty-nine  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  one 
in  every  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  the  rural 
population,  had  been  punished  each  year  for  crimi- 
nal offences.  The  state  of  female  morals,  particu- 
larly in  the  capital  of  Stockholm,  is  worse  than  in 
any  other  European  state.  Yet  in  Sweden  education 
if  widely  diffused,  and  literature  is  not  neglected. 
The  nobility  are  described  by  Mr  Laing  as  sunk  in 
debt  and  poverty;  yet  the  people  are  vain  of  idle 
distinctions,  and  the  order  of  burgher  nobility  is 
ai  numerous  as  in  some  of  the  German  states. 

*  Every  man,'  he  says,  '  belongs  to  a  privileged  or 
licensed  class  or  corporation,  of  which  every  member 
IS  by  law  entitled  to  be  secured  and  protected  within 
his  own  locality  from  such  competition  or  interference 
of  others  in  the  same  calling  as  would  injure  his 
means  of  living.  It  is,  consequently,  not  as  with  us, 
upon  his  industry,  ability,  character,  and  moral 
worth  that  the  employment  and  dailv  bread  of  the 
tradesman,  and  the  social  influence  and  consideration 
of  the  individual,  in  every  rank,  even  the  highest, 
almost  entirely  depends;  it  is  here,  in  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  upon  corporate  rights  and  privi- 
leges, or  upon  licenHe  obtained  from  government ;  and 
in  the  higher,  upon  birth  and  court  or  government 
favour.  Public  estimation,  gained  by  character  and 
conduct  in  the  several  relations  of  life,  is  not  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  social  condition  even  of  the 
working  tradesman.  Like  soldiers  in  a  regiment,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people  under  this  social  system 
derive  their  estimation  among  others,  and  conse- 
quently their  own  self-esteem,  not  from  their  moral 
worth,  but  from  their  professional  standing  and  im- 
portance. This  evil  is  inherent  in  all  privileged 
classes,  but  is  concealed  or  compensated  in  the  higher, 
the  nobility,  military,  and  clergy,  by  th,e  sense  of 
honour,  of  religion,  and  by  education.  In  the  middle 
and  lower  walks  of  life  those  influences  are  weaker, 
while  the  temptations  to  immorality  are  stronger ;  and 
the  placing  a  man's  livelihood,  prosperity,  and  social 
consideration  in  his  station  upon  other  grounds  than 
on  his  own  industry  and  moral  worth,  is  a  demo- 
Ealising  evil  in  the  very  structure  of  Swedish  society.' 

Mr  Laing  has  more  recently  presented  a  volume 
entitled  NoUt  of  a  Travdier,  Am  of  valuable  obser- 
vation and  thought 

TVaveU  in  Circassia  and  Krim  TVtary,  by  Mb 
Spencer,  author  of  a  work  on  *  Germany  and  the 
Germans,'  two  volumes,  1837,  was  hailed  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  as  affording  information  re- 
specting a  brave  mountainous  tribe  who  have  long 
warred  with  Russia  to  piesenre  their  national  inde- 
pendence. They  appear  to  be  a  simple  people,  with 
feudal  laws  and  customs,  never  intermarrying  with 
any  race  except  their  own.  Farther  information 
was  afforded  of  the  habits  of  the  Circassians  by  the 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  CircasMia  during  the  years 
1837, 1838,  and  1839,  by  Mb  J.  S.  Bell.  This  gentle- 
man resided  in  Circassia  in  the  character  of  agent 
or  envoy  from  England,  which,  however,  was  putly 


assumed.  He  acted  also  as  physician,  and  seems 
generally  to  have  been  received  with  kindness  and 
confidence.  The  population,  according  to  Mr  Bdil, 
is  divided  into  fhitemities,  like  the  tithings  or 
hundreds  in  England  during  the  time  of  the  Saxona. 
Criminal  offences  are  punished  by  fines  levied  on  the 
fraternity,  that  for  homicide  being  200  oxen.  The 
guerilla  warfare  which  the  Circassians  have  carried 
on  against  Russia,  marks  their  indomitable  spirit  and 
love  of  country,  but  it  must,  of  course,  retard  dvili- 
sation. 

A  Winter  in  dte  Azores^  and  a  Summer  at  Ae  BaihM 
of  the  Furnas,  by  Joseph  Bullae,  M.D.  and  John 
Bullae  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  two  volumes,  1841,  fur- 
nish some  light  agreeable  notices  of  the  islands  of 
the  Azores,  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  from 
which  they  are  distant  about  800  mil».  Thia 
archipelago  contains  about  250,000  inhabitants.  St 
Michaers  is  the  largest  town,  and  there  is  a  cod- 
siderable  trade  in  oranges  betwixt  it  and  England. 
About  120,000  large  and  small  chests  of  oranges 
were  shipped  for  England  in  1839,  and  315  boxes  o€ 
lemons.  These  particulars  will  serve  to  intiodim 
a  passage  respecting 

{The  CulUvaium  of  the  Oramge^  amd  Ckakerimg 
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March  26. — Accompanied  Senhor  B to  several 


of  his  orange  gardens  iu  the  town.  Many  of  the 
in  one  garden  were  a  hundred  years  old,  still  bearing 
plentifully  a  highly-prized  thm-skinned  orange,  fuU 
of  juice  and  free  from  pips.  The  thinnera  of  ute  rind 
of  a  St  Michael's  orange,  and  its  freedom  from  pips^ 
depend  on  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  voung  trees,  when 
in  full  vigour,  be»r  fruit  with  a  thick  pulpy  rind  and 
an  abundance  of  seeds ;  but  as  the  vigour  of  the  plant 
declines,  the  pe«l  becomes  thinner,  snd  the  seeds  gra- 
dually diminish  in  number,  until  they  disappear 
altogether.  Thus,  the  oranges  that  we  esteem  the 
moHt  are  the  produce  of  barren  trees,  and  those  which 
we  consider  the  least  palatable  come  from  plants  ia 
full  vigour. 

Our  friend  was  increasing  the  number  of  his  trees 
by  layers.  These  usually  take  root  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  They  are  then  cut  off  from  the  parrat  stem, 
and  are  rigorous  young  trees  four  feet  high.  The 
process  of  raising  n'om  seed  is  seldom  if  ever  adopted 
in  the  Azores,  on  account  of  the  very  slow  growth  of 
the  trees  so  raised.  Such  plants,  however,  are  far 
less  liable  to  the  inroads  of  a  worm  which  attacks  the 
roots  of  the  trees  raised  from  layers,  and  frequoitly 
proves  very  destructive  to  them.  The  seed  or  *  pip'  of 
the  acid  orange,  which  we  call  Seville,  with  the 
sweeter  kind  grafted  upon  it,  is  said  to  produce  fruit 
of  the  finest  £ivour.  In  one  small  garden  eight  trees 
were  pointed  out  which  had  borne  for  two  successive 
years  a  crop  of  oranges  which  was  sold  for  thirty 
pounds.        *        • 

The  treatment  of  orange-trees  in  Fayal  differs  from 
that  in  St  Michael's,  where,  alter  tliey  are  planted 
out,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please.  In  this 
orange-garden  the  branches,  by  means  of  strings  and 
pegs  fixed  in  the  ground,  were  strained  away  from  the 
centre  into  the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  of  the  ribs  of  an  open 
umbrella  turned  upside  down.  This  allows  the  sun 
to  penetrate,  exposes  the  branches  to  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  ripening  the 
firuit.  Certain  it  is  that  oranges  are  exported  iran 
Fayal  several  weeks  earlier  t£ui  they  are  from  St 
Michael's ;  and  as  this  cannot  be  attributed  togrmtcr 
warmth  of  climate,  it  may  possibly  be  owin^  to  the 
plan  of  spreading  the  trees  to  the  sun.  The  same 
precautions  are  taken  here  as  in  St  Michaers  to 
shield  them  from  the  winds;  high  walls  are  built 
round  all  the  gardens,  and  the  trees  themselves  are 


thU  «Tent  would  undo  HkB  good  which  ih*  had  ac- 
compluhed.  Th«  young  patient  austained  a  teyere 
■hooL,  but  his  mind  did  not  sink  under  it.  Ha  ac- 
quieiced  in  the  nropriety  of  her  choice,  continued  to 
improve,  and  at  last  waa  restored  to  his  fkvailj  cured. 
She  had  a  child,  and  was  soon  after  brought  to  the 
same  hospital  perfectlj  insane.  The  jroun^  man 
heard  of  this  event,  and  was  exceedingly  anxioua  to 
see  her ;  but  an  interview  was  denied  to  him,  both  on 
her  account  and  his  own.  She  died.  He  continued 
well,  and  became  an  active  member  of  society.  What 
a  beautiful  romance  might  be  founded  on  this  nar- 
rative! 

Amtriea^  HUtorioal^  SuttitUeal^  and  I>mi^)U9e,  by 
J.  8.  BvcKiNOHAM,  is  a  vast  collection  of  facts  and 
details,  few  of  them  novel  or  ttrildng,  but  apparently- 
written  with  truth  and  candour.  The  work  fktigaet 
ftom  the  multiplicity  of  its  small  statements,  and 
the  want  of  general  views  or  animated  description. 
In  184S  the  au^or  published  two  additional  volnmes, 
describing  his  tonr  in  the  shtve  states.  These  are 
more  interesting,  becanse  the  ground  is  less  hack- 
neyed, and  Mr  Buckingham  feels  strongly,  as  a 
benevolent  and  humane  man,  on  the  subject  of 
davery,  that  curse  of  the  American  soil 

Two  remarkable  works  on  Spain  have  been  imb- 
Ushed  by  Geobge  Borrow,  late  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Spain.  The  first  of 
these,  in  two  volumes  l2mo.  1841,  is  entitled  The 
ZincaR,  or  an  Account  of  the  Gipdee  of  &faiH,  Mr 
Borrow  calculates  that  there  are  about  forty  thou- 
sand gipsies  in  Spain,  of  which  abont  one-third  are 
to  be  found  in  Andalusia.  The  caste,  he  says,  has 
diminished  of  late  years.  The  author's  adven- 
tures with  this  singular  people  are  curiously  com- 
pounded of  the  ludicrous  and  romantic  and  are 
presented  in  the  most  vivid  and  dramatic  form.  Mr 
Borrow*s  second  work  is  termed  The  Bible  ta  Spain, 
or  the  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonments  of 
an  Englishman,  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.  There  are  many  things 
in  the  book  which,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  have 
little  connexion  with  religion  or  religions  enterprise. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  series  of  personal  adventures,  varied 
and  interesting,  with  sketches  of  character  and 
romantic  incidents  drawn  with  more  power  and 
Tivad^  than  those  of  most  professed  novellsfei. 

An  account  of  The  Highlande  qf  Ethiopia,  by 
Hajok  W.  Cobnwaxxis  Haebib,  H.E.LC.  En- 
gineers, three  volumes,  1844,  also  abounds  with 
novel  and  interesting  infbrmation.  The  author  was 
employed  to  conduct  a  mission  which  the  British 
goremment  sent  to  Sahda  Sebsse,  the  king  of  Shoa, 
L  southern  Abyssinia,  whose  capital,  Ankdber,  was 
sapposed  to  be  abont  four  hundred  miles  inland 
firom  the  port  of  Tsjura,  on  the  African  ooist  The 
king  consented  to  form  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
Mi$ir  Harris  conceives  that  a  profitable  interoonrse 
might  be  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  this 
productive  part  of  the  world. 

MIBGELLANBOnS  WRITBR& 

One  of  the  most  laborious  and  suooessAil  of  modem 
misoeUaneotts  writers,  and  who  has  tended  in  a 
material  degree  to  spread  a  taste  for  literary  history 
and  anecdote,  is  Isaac  D^Isbabli,  author  of  the 
CunoeUiet  of  Litemhtrty  and  other  works.  The  first 
Tolume  of  the  Cnrioeities  was  published  in  1791 }  a 
second  appeared  a  f&w  years  afterwards,  and  a  thhrd 
in  1817.  A  second  series  has  since  been  published 
In  three  volumes.  The  other  works  of  Mr  Disraeli 
aro  entitled  Literary  Mucefhnke;  Qwamh  qf  Authare; 
Calamitia  <ff  Authore;  Character  pf  Jamm  /.;  and 


The  LUeraqf  Charaetiar.  The  wbde  of  these  an  now 
printed  in  one  large  volnme.  In  1841  tUa  aatbos; 
though  labouring  under  partial  blindnras,  fiiQowed 
up  th(B  fkvonrite  studies  of  his  youth  by  annflwr 
work  in  three  volumes,  entitled  The  Amemitiet  qf 
LUeratere,  consisting,  like  the  Cnrioeities  and  Mia- 
ceUanies,  of  detached  papers  and  dissertations  on 
literary  and  historical  subjects,  written  in  a  F^|^ 
sant  philosophical  style,  which  presents  the  traile 
of  antiquarian  research  and  careful  study,  witbool 
their  d^rness  and  general  want  of  connexion. 

In  the  same  style  of  literary  iUustratioo,  with 
more  imagination  and  poetical  susceptibility,  may 
be  mentioned  Sm  £qbbtor  BBTnoB8»  who  pgMlstmd 
the  Cenmera  JMerarioL^  1805-9,  in  ten  Tohiinea;  the 
BWCuA  Bibiiomphert  in  three  volnmes;  an  enlaignd 
edition  of  CcSlina'a  British  Peerage;  XcM^v  m  sit 
Qemue  ^  Lord  Byrem^  Ac.  As  principal  editor  ef 
the  fietroq^ctive  Beriew,  Sir  Bgerton  Bcydges 
drew  pnUio  attention  to  the  beauties  of  many  old 
writers,  and  extended  the  feeling  of  admirataoB  wbidi 
Charlea  Lamh,  baalitt,  and  others,  had  awnksoed 
for  the  eaily  mastesa  of  the  English  ^yreu  In  ISSS 
this  veteran  author  edited  an  edition  of  Hiltan'e 
poetical  works  in  six  ^omesL  Atoneofqaamloas 
egotism  and  complaint  pervades  moat  of  the  orii^hml 
works  <tf  this  antbor,  bnt  has  tssle  and  exertfem 
in  EngUsh  literature  enHUe  him  to  high  rsepeet 

Joseph  Birsoir  (1752-1803),  another  sealons  ]iie> 
rary  antiquary  and  critic,  was  indefatigable  in  his 
labours  to  illustrate  EngUsh  literature,  particnlariy 
the  neglected  ballad  strains  of  the  nation.  He  pnb* 
Ushed  in  1783  a  valuable  collection  of  English  songs ; 
in  1790,  Ajteient  &m^,  Jrom  the  Time  of  Hemy  IIL 
to  the  Beoobttiim;  in  1793,  Pieces  of  Ancient  Fopedar 
Poetry  I  in  1794,  A  CoBectum  of  Seottieh  Songs;  in 
1796,  A  CeBeetkm  of  aB  tie  Ancient  FoemM,  &e.  Be- 
hHng  to  Bobin  Hood,  &c  Ritscm  was  a  ikithftil 
and  acute  editor,  profoundly  versed  in  litersiy  anti- 
qnities,  bat  of  e  jealous  irritable  temper,  wbidi 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  oonstut  warfhra  with  hie 
broUier  ooUectorSb  He  was  in  diet  a  strict  Fram- 
gonan,  and  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  use  or  ani- 
mal Ibod.  Sir  Waiter  Soott,  writfaig  to  his  ftieod 
Mr  Ellii  in  1808,  remarks— 'Poor  Ritaon  ia  no 
more.  All  his  vegetable  soups  and  puddings  have 
not  been  able  to  avert  the  evil  day,  which,  I  under- 
stand, was  preoeded  by  madness.'  Soott  has  borne 
ample  testtanony  to  'the  merits  of  this  nnhappj" 
gleaner  in  the  by^-patha  of  literatma 

The  lUmettaHone  qf  ShakMtre,  ^blished  in  1807 
by  Mn  Fbamou  Dovcb,  and  the  Britieh  Mmnckitm^ 
1809,  Wd  BneyApeidia  of  Aa»¥tMe»,  18S4,  bj 
the  Bbt.  T.  I>.  fosBRooKx,  are  works  of  great  re* 
search  and  value  as  repositories  of  cuioos  infor- 
mation. Works  of  this  kind  lllastrste  the  pages  of 
onr  poets  and  historians,  besides  oonw^ing  pictnree 
of  national  manners  now  fMied  into  oblivioa 

A  taste  for  natural  history  gained  groud  abont 
tile  aame  time  with  this  stndy  of  antiquitiea.  Tboma* 
FmtNANT  (1796-17981  by  the  |^blication  of  has 
works  on  sodlogy,  and  his  Tomrn  te  Scodamd,  excited 
pdblio  curiosity  t  end  in  1789  the  Bev.  QaaaMt 
WBm  (1720-1793)  published  a  series  of  letteis 
addressed  by  him  to  rbnnant  and  Dainea  Barrings- 
ton,  descriptive  of  the  natural  oluecta  and  anpenr- 
anoesofthe  parish  of  Selbome  in  Hampshire.  White 
was  rector  A  this  parish,  and  had  spent  in  it  tbe 
greater  pert  of  his  life,  engaged  in  Htenuy  oeai- 
pations  and  the  stndy  of  nature.  His  minute  and 
mtsresting  Acta,  tbe  entire  derotian  of  the  amiable 
author  to  his  sniQect,  and  the  ea^  elegsnce  and 
simpUcitr  of  his  styles  render  Whitens  histocy  n 
nnivernl  fhvonrite— something  like  Isaak  Walton's 
book  on  angling,  which  all  admire,  and  hundreds 
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weoeding  &aj  hamxtg  mUided,  no  object  vaeeivn  anj 
liffht  bat  from  tho  immcdwte  lustra  of  tbo  ran. 
WhatoTer  becomet  of  the  theoij,  tbo  &ct  I  beliore  ia 
well  Moertainod. 

Tbo  incideiital  boaattot  which  tho  moridion  rail 
oxhibito  a»  much  fowor  than  tboie  of  tho  riuog  ran. 
In  fummor,  when  ho  ridot  hifh  at  noon,  and  fhods  hii 
peqMndicttlar  ray,  all  U  illumination ;  thoto  is  no 
ihadow  to  balanco  such  a  glare  of  light,  no  contrast 
to  oppose  it.  The  judicious  artist,  therefore,  larelj 
represents  his  objects  under  a  Tortical  sun.  And 
yet  no  species  of  landscape  bears  it  so  well  as  the 
scenes  of  the  forest.  The  tuftings  of  the  trees,  the 
leccescB  among  them,  and  the  lighter  foliage  hanging 
orer  the  darker,  may  all  hare  an  effect  under  a 
meridian  sun.  I  speak  chiefly,  howoTer,  of  the  in- 
temal  scenes  of  the  forest,  which  bear  such  total 
brightness  better  than  any  other,  as  in  them  then  is 
generally  a  natural  ^loom  to  balance  it.  The  light 
obstructed  by  doee  mterrening  trees  will  rarely  pre- 
dominate; hence  the  effect  is  often  fine.  A  strong 
•nnshine  striking  a  wood  through  some  fortunate 
chasm,  and  reposing  on  the  tuftincs  of  a  clump,  just 
removed  from  the  eye,  and  strengthened  by  the  deep 
•hadowi  of  the  trees  behind,  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  et^teciallr  if  some  noble  ti^  standing  on  the 
foreground  in  deep  shadow,  fluigs  athwart  the  skr  its 
dark  brandies,  here  and  there  illumined  wiui  a 
splendid  touch  of  li^t. 

In  an  open  country,  the  most  fortunate  circumstance 
that  attends  a  meridian  sun  is  cloudy  weather,  which 
oooasions  partial  lights.  Then  it  is  that  the  distant 
forest  scene  is  spread  with  lengthened  gleams,  while 
ihe  other  parts  of  the  landscape  are  in  shadow ;  the 
tuftings  of  tnes  ara  particularly  adapted  to  catch  this 
eflbct  with  adTantage;  there  is  a  richness  in  them 
from  the  strong  opposition  of  licht  and  shade,  which 
is  wonderfully  fine.  A  distant  lorest  thus  illumined 
wants  only  a  foreground  to  make  it  highly  picturesque. 

As  the  sun  descends,  the  effect  of  its  illumination 
becomes  stronger.  It  is  a  doubt  whether  the  rising 
or  the  setting  sun  is  more  picturesque.  The  great 
beauty  of  both  depends  on  the  contrast  between  splen- 
dour and  obscurity.  But  thi«  coutrant  in  produced  by 
these  different  incidents  in  dlflerent  ways.  The 
grandest  effects  of  the  rising  sun  are  produced  by  the 
Tapoun  which  enTelope  it — ^the  setting  sun  rests  its 
clory  on  the  gloom  which  often  accompanies  its  part- 
ing rays.  A  depth  of  shadow  hanging  orer  the  eastern 
hemisphere  gires  the  beams  of  tne  setting  sun  such 
powerful  effect,  that  although  in  fact  they  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  splendour  of  a  meridian  sun,  yet 
through  force  of  contrast  they  appear  superior.  A 
distant  forest  scene  under  this  brightened  gloom  is 
particularly  rich,  and  glows  with  double  splendour. 
The  yerdure  of  the  summer  leaf,  and  the  raried  tints 
of  the  autumnal  one,  are  all  lighted  up  with  the  most 
resplendent  colours. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  forest  are  not  so  happily 
disposed  to  catdi  the  efliects  of  a  setting  sun.  The 
meridian  ray,  we  hare  seen,  may  dart  through  the 
openings  at  Uie  top,  and  produce  a  picture,  but  the 
flanks  of  the  forest  are  generally  too  well  guarded 
agunst  its  horixontal  beams.  Sometimes  a  recess 
fronting  the  west  may  reoeiTO  a  beautiftd  light, 
spreading  in  a  lengthened  gleam  amidst  the  gloom  of 
the  woods  which  sufround  it ;  but  this  can  only  be 
had  ia  the  outskirts  of  the  forest.  Sometimes  also  we 
find  in  its  internal  parts,  though  hardly  in  its  deep 
recesses,  uplendid  lights  here  and  there  catching  the 
foliage,  which  though  in  nature  generally  too  scattered 
to  prodttoe  an  effect,  yet,  if  judiciously  collected,  may 
be  beautiful  on  canvass. 

We  sometimes  also  see  in  a  woody  scene  corusca- 
tions like  a  bright  star,  oocaHioned  by  a  sunbeam 
darting  through  an  eyelet  hole  among  the  leaves. 


Many  painters,  and  especially  Rubens,  have  been  fosid 
of  introducing  this  radiant  spot  in  their  landscapea. 
But  in  painting,  it  is  one  of  those  trifles  which  pio- 
dnoee  no  efibct,  nor  can  this  radiance  be  given.  In 
poetry,  indeed,  it  may  produce  a  pleanng  image. 
Shakspeare  ha^h  introduced  it  beautilully,  wheic^ 
speakinff  of  the  fiuoe  of  truth  entering  a  guilty 
sdenos^  no  oompans  it  to  the  son,  which 


^ 


Fires  the  proud  tops  of  fbe 

And  darts  his  light  thraugh  every  gaSttf 

It  is  one  of  those  droumstances  which 
offer  to  the  imagination,  but  the  pencil 
produce  to  the  eye. 

The  Estayi  on  Ihe  PietMntque,  by  Sir  UTedak 
Price,  were  designed  by  their  aooompliabed  anthor 
to  explain  and  enforce  the  reasons  for  studying  tbe 
works  of  eminent  landscape  painters,  and  the  pri»> 
dples  of  tiieir  art,  with  a  view  to  the  improveoieat 
of  real  scenery,  and  to  promote  the  cidtiratioQ  cf 
wluit  has  been  termed  landscape  gardening.  He 
ftwamincd  the  leading  featnres  or  mcdem  gardening; 
in  Its  more  extended  sense,  on  tiie  general  prindpleB 
of  painting,  and  showed  how  much  the  diaracter  d 
the  picturesque  has  been  neglected,  or  sacrifloed  to 
a  ftdse  idea  of  beanty.  The  best  edition  of  these 
easayt,  improTed  by  the  antiior,  is  that  of  1910; 
hut  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander  has  published  p^f?ns 
of  both  Gilpin  and  Price— the  latter  a  Terr  hand- 
some Tdome,  1842— with  a  great  deal  of  additiooal 
matter.  Besides  his  'Essays  on  the  Hctmesqne,' 
Sir  Uvedale  has  written  essays  on  artifldal  water, 
on  house  decorations,  architecture,  and  buildings — 
all  brandies  of  his  original  subject,  and  treated  wi^ 
the  same  taste  and  degance.  The  theory  of  the 
author  is,  that  the  picturesque  in  nature  haa  a  cha- 
racter separate  from  tike  sublime  and  tbe  beautiful ; 
and  in  enfordng  and  maintaining  this,  he  attacked 
the  style  of  ornamental  gardening  which  Mason  the 
poet  had  recommended,  and  Kent  and  Brown,  the 
great  hmdscape  improvers,  had  reduoed  to  practioa. 
Some  of  Price's  podtions  hare  been  oreituiutsd  by 
Dugald  Stewart  in  his  Fhfloeophical  Eseays;  bat 
the  exquidte  beauty  of  his  descriptioos  must  ever 
render  his  work  interesting,  independently  alto- 
gether of  its  metaphydcsl  or  philosophical  distinc- 
tions. His  critidsm  of  painten  and  paintings  is 
equally  aUe  and  discriminating;  and  1^  hn  works 
we  consider  Sir  Uvedale  Ftice  has  been  highly  in- 
strumental in  dilAising  those  just  sentiments  on 
matters  of  teste,  and  that  improTed  style  of  land- 
scape gavdening,  which  so  eminentiy  distingidah  the 
English  aristocTM^  of  the  present  times^ 

inXilAM  OOBBBTT. 
WZLLZAV  COBBBTT    (1763-1635),    bj   hlS    J?Vtt/ 

Ridea,  his  Cottage  Economu^  his  works  on  America, 
and  various  parts  of  his  PoUtieal  Begitier,  is  justij 
entitled  to  be  remembered  among  the  misodlaneoos 
writen  of  England.  He  was  a  native  of  Famham 
in  Surrey,  and  brought  up  as  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer. He  afterwanis  served  as  a  sddier  in  Bri- 
tish America,  and  rose  to  be  sergeant-m^or.  He 
flnt  attracted  notice  as  a  political  writer  by  publish- 
ing a  aeries  of  pamphlets  under  the  name  of  Peter 
Porcupine.  He  was  then  a  decided  loyalist  and 
high  churchman;  but  having,  ss  is  suppowd,  r«- 
cdved  some  slight  from  Mr  Hu,  he  attacked  hia 
ministry  with  great  bitterness  in  his  Register. 
After  the  passing  of  tbe  Reform  Bill,  he  was  ivtunted 
to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Oldham,  but  be 
was  not  successful  as  a  public  speaker.  He  was 
i4>parentiy  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  generalising 
his  information  and  details,  and  evolving  from  them 
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titled  LeUen  fivm  Enghmd,  bjf  Dom  Mamul  Aharez 
Etpridh,  ihne  ▼olainet.  The  foreign  ditgnite  wm 
too  thinly  and  lightly  worn  to  iosnre  concealment, 
bat  it  imparted  freedom  and  piquancy  to  the  author*t 
obaorrationa.  On  the  fubject  of  the  church,  on 
political  economy,  and  on  roanufactnrei,  Mr  Southe^ 
leemi  to  hare  thought  then  in  much  the  same  ipint 
displayed  in  hia  late  works.  His  fancr,  bowerer, 
was  more  sportiye,  and  his  Spanish  character,  as 
wen  as  the  nature  of  the  work,  led  to  frequent  and 
eopious  description,  in  which  he  excelled. 

In  1829  Mr  Southey  published  Colloquies  cm  Ae 
Progrtu  amd  PnMpectt  of  Sofietg^  two  Tolumes,  in 
which  the  author,  or  *  Bf  ontesinos,*  holds  conrersa* 
tions  with  the  ^ost  of  Sir  Thomas  More  1  The 
decay  of  nationJ  piety,  the  eril  effects  c^  extended 
commerce^  and  the  alleged  progress  of  national  in- 
security and  disorganiz&on,  are  the  chief  topics  in 
these  colloquies^  whidi,  though  occasionally  reliered 
\j  passages  of  beautifiil  composition,  are  diffbse  and 
ledioDS,  and  greatly  oyerstrained  in  sentiment.  The 
other  prose  worlca  of  Mr  Southey  (exclusiye  of  a 
Tast  number  of  essays  in  the  Quairteriy  Beyiew, 
and  omitting  his  historical  and  biographical  worlcs 
already  nonoed)  consist  of  his  eany  LtUer*  from 
Spami  A  Short  Betidenee  in  PortMgali  Oomiajia,  a 
ooUectioa  of  critical  remarks  and  curious  quota* 
tions  $  and  Tkt  Doetar,  flye  yolumes,  a  work  partly 
flctitious,  but  abounding  in  admirable  description 
and  quaint  ftodftd  delineation  of  character. 


TB0HA8  im  qDINCST. 

711s  Coi^e$auma  qf  a*  EngUth  Opium  Eater,  a 
•mall  yolume  published  in  1822  (originally  oon- 
t^ed  in  the  London  Magazine),  is  a  singular  and 
striking  work,  detaiUnsr  uxe  personal  experience  of 
an  individual  who  had,  like  Coleridge,  become  a 
alaye  to  the  use  of  opium.  To  such  an  extent  bad 
the  author  carried  this  habit,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  three  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
ftpday.  He  finally  emancipated  himself,  but  not 
without  a  seyere  struggle  and  the  deepest  suffer- 
ing. The  '  Confessions'  are  written  by  Tbomas  db 
QumcxT,  a  gentleman  of  extensiye  acquirements, 
literanr  and  scholsstic,  son  of  an  English  merchant, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  has  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day, 
and  is  author  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  Shak- 
•peare  and  Pope  in  tiie  EncycloMsdia  BritanniciL 
The  following  extracts  would  do  credit  to  the 
highest  names  In  our  original  imaginatlye  litera- 
ture:— 

[fifmm  <ifih$  Opium  EtOer.'] 

Mof^  1818. 
I  hays  been  sy«y  night  of  late  transported  into 
Asiatio  sosnssb  I  know  not  whether  othen  share  in 
my  feelin|9i  on  this  point,  but  I  haye  often  thought 
tliat  if  I  were  compelled  to  forsgo  England,  and  to 
liye  in  China,  and  among  Chinese  manners  and  modes 
ef  life  and  sosnery,  I  should  go  mad.  The  causes  of 
my  hoiror  lie  deep^  and  some  of  them  must  be  com- 
ason  to  others  Southern  Asia  in  general  is  the  seat 
of  awAil  imagea  and  associations.  As  the  cradle  of 
the  human  laes,  it  would  haye  a  dim  and  reyerential 
leeling  conneoted  with  it.  But  there  are  other  reasons. 
Mo  man  can  pitiend  that  the  wild,  barbarous,  and 
eapricious  supeialitioiis  of  Africa,  or  of  sayoge  tribes 
elsewhers,  afleot  in  the  way  that  he  is  aflected  by  the 
ancient,  monumental,  ciuel,  and  elaborate  religions 
ef  Indostan,  ke.  11m  mere  antiquity  of  Asiatic 
thii^  ef  their  institutions,  histoiT,  modes  of  Dsitli, 
4e.  IS  so  impcesBiy%  that  to  me  the  yast  age  of  the 
and  name  oysspoweBi  the  ssnse  of  jomSk  in  the  J 


bdiriduaL  A  young  Chinese  seems  to  me  an  ante- 
dilurian  man  renewed.  Ercn  Englishmen,  thoogk 
not  bred  in  any  knowledge  of  such  institutions,  can- 
not but  shudder  at  the  mystic  sublimity  of  castes  that 
hare  flowed  apart,  and  refused  to  mix,  through  sndi 
immemorial  tracts  of  time ;  nor  can  any  man  fail  to 
be  awed  by  the  names  of  thd  Ganfes  or  the  Enphratea. 
It  contributes  mach  to  these  feelings,  that  Southem 
Aria  is,  and  has  been  for  thousands  of  yearSy  the  part 
of  the  earth  most  swarming  with  human  life;  the 
grsat  o^fetna  ^entMisi.  Man  is  aweed  in  thosercgiooa. 
The  yast  empires,  also,  into  which  th«  enormous  popu- 
lation of  Asia  has  always  been  cast,  ciye  a  further 
sublimity  to  the  feelings  associated  wi&  all  Oriental 
names  or  images.  In  Chinai  oyer  and  aboye  what  i$ 
has  in  common  with  the  rest  ef  Southern  Asia^  I  ana 
terrified  by  the  modes  of  lifc^  by  the  manneta,  sAd 
the  barrier  of  utter  abhorreoos  and  want  of  i|uiiia4hy 
placed  between  us  by  feeHags  deeper  than  I  caa 
analyse.  I  could  sooner  lire  with  lunatics  or  brat* 
animals.  All  this,  and  ranch  more  than  I  can  saj* 
or  haye  time  to  si^,  the  reader  must  enter  into  bstfoen 
be  can  comprehend  the  unimaginable  hosror  whick 
these  dreams  of  Oiiental  imagery  and  mythological 
tortures  impressed  upon  me.  Under  the  oonnectiasr 
feelinr  of  tropical  heat  and  yeriical  snnli^ts  a 
brought  together  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  rq>tiles^ 
all  trees  and  plants,  usages  and  appearances,  that  ave 
to  be  found  in  all  tropical  regions,  and  assembled 
them  together  in  China  or  Indoetan.  From  kindred 
feelings  I  soon  brought  I^sypt  and  all  her  gods  under 
the  same  law.  I  was  stared  at,  hooted  at,  grinned  at^ 
chattered  at,  by  monkeys,  by  paroquets,  by  codtatooa. 
I  ran  into  pagodas;  and  was  fixed  for  centuries  a4 
the  summit,  or  in  secret  rooms;  I  was  the  idol;  1 
was  the  priest;  I  was  worshipped;  I  was  sacrificed. 
I  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Bralima  thnmogh  all  the  forests 
of  Asia ;  Vishnu  hated  me ;  Seeya  laid  wait  for  meu 
I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and  Osiris ;  I  had  done 
a  deed,  theysud,  which  the  ibis  and  the  crocodile 
trembled  at.  I  was  buried  for  a  thousand  years,  in 
stone  coffins,  with  mummies  and  ^hinxes,  in  narrow 
chambers  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids.     *      * 

As  a  final  specimen,  I  rite  one  of  a  difihient  ^a- 
racter,  from  1820. 

The  dream  commenced  with  a  music  whicii  now  I 
often  hear  in  dreams — a  mumc  of  preparation  and  of 
awakening  suspense ;  a  music  like  the  opening  of  the 
Coronation  Anthem,  and  which,  like  that,  gave  tha 
feeling  of  a  yast  mardi— of  infinite  cayalcades  filing 
off— and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies.  The 
morning  was  come  of  a  mighty  day — a  day  of  erisis 
and  of  final  hope  for  human  nature,  then  sufihrinc 
some  mysterious  eclipse,  and  labouiinr  in  some  dma 
extremity.  Somewhere,  I  knew  not  whcie  somdiow, 
I  knew  not  how — by  some  beings,  I  knew  not  whom-* 
a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony  was  conducting  was 
eyolring  like  a  great  drama  or  piece  of  music ;  with 
which  my  sympathy  was  the  more  insupportable  from 
my  confhsion  as  to  its  place,  its  cause,  its  nature^  and 
its  possible  issue.  I,  as  is  usual  in  dreams  (iriicre,  of 
necessity,  we  make  oureelves  central  to  ereiy  moye- 
ment),  had  the  power,  and  yet  had  not  the  power  to 
decide  it.  I  had  the  power,  if  I  could  raise  myself, 
to  will  it ;  and  yet  acain  hsd  not  the  power,  for  th0 
weight  of  twenty  Atmntes  was  upon  me,  or  the  op* 
pression  of  inexpiable  ruilt.  '  Deeper  than  oyer  phua- 
met  sounded,'  I  lay  mactiye.  Then,  like  a  chorus, 
the  passion  deepened.  Some  greater  intetcet  was  at 
stake ;  some  mightier  causs  than  oyer  yet  the  eword 
had  pleaded  or  trumpet  had  proclaimed.  Then  came 
sudden  alarms,  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  trepidUions  of 
innumerable  fttgitires^  1  knew  not  whether  from  th* 
good  cause  or  the  bad ;  darkness  and  lights ;  tempest 
and  human  fkoes ;  and  at  last,  with  the  sense  thai  all 
was  lost,  female  fhrm^  and  the  features  that 
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worth  all  the  world  to  roe,  and  but  a  moment  allowed 
— and  clanped  hands,  and  heart-breaking  partings, 
and  then — everlaHting  farewells !  and  with  a  sigh, 
•uch  as  the  caves  of  hell  ttighcd  when  the  incestuous 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the  sound 
was  rererberated — everlasting  farewells!  and  again, 
and  yet  again  reverberated — everlasting  farewells ! 

And  I  awoke  in  struggles,  and  cried  aloud — *  I  will 
sleep  no  more  !* 

WIULIAM  HAZUTT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  misoellaneons 
writers  of  this  perk)d  was  William  Hazlitt,  whose 
bold  and  vigorous  tone  of  thinking,  and  acute  criti* 
dsm  on  poetry,  the  drama,  and  fine  arts,  found  many 
admirers,  especially  amon^^  young  minds.  Ue  was 
a  man  of  decided  genius,  but  prone  to  paradox,  and 
swayed  by  prejudke.  He  was  well  read  in  the  old 
Enf^ish  authors,  and  bad  in  general  aiost  and  deli- 
cate perception  of  their  beauties.  His  style  was 
strongly  tinged  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  taste  and 
reading ;  it  was  oiften  sparkling,  pungent,  and  pic- 
taresqne  in  expression.  Hazlitt  was  a  native  of 
Shropshire,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  He 
began  life  as  a  painter,  but  failed  in  attaining  excel- 
lence in  the  profession,  though  he  retained  through 
life  the  most  yiyid  and  intense  appreciation  of  its 
charms.  His  principal  support  was  derived  fVom 
the  literary  and  political  journals,  to  which  he  con- 
tribated  essays,  reviews,  and  criticisms.  He  wrote 
a  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Action;  Characters  of  Shakjtj)eare*t  -r/icry«;  A  View 
of  the  Enfflish  Staae;  two  volumes  of  lable  Talk; 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age  (containing  criticisms  on  emi- 
nent public  characters);  Lectures  on  the  English 
Poets,  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution ;  Lectures 
on  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  ;  and  various 
sketches  of  the  galleries  of  art  in  England.  He  was 
author  also  of  ^otes  of  a  Journey  Ourough  France  and 
Itafyf  originally  contributed  to  one  of  the  daily  jour- 
nals ;  an  Essay  on  the  Fine  Arts  for  the  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica;  and  some  articles  on  the  Englisn  no- 
relists  and  other  standard  authors,  first  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  most  elaborate  work 
was  a  Life  of  Naooleon,  in  four  volumes,  which 
evinces  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and  opinions, 
but  is  very  ably  and  powerfully  written.  Shortly 
before  his  death  (which  took  place  in  London  on  the 
18th  of  September  1830)  he  had  committed  to  the 
press  the  Conversations  of  James  Norlhcote,  Esq, 
containing  remarks  on  arts  and  artists.  The  toils, 
nooertaintiea,  and  disappointments  of  a  literary  life, 
and  the  contests  of  bitter  political  warfare,  soured 
and  warped  the  mind  of  Hazlitt,  and  distorted  his 
opinions  of  men  and  things ;  bat  Uiose  who  trace  the 
passionate  flights  of  his  imagination,  his  aspirations 
after  ideal  excellence  and  beauty,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  language  while  dwelling  on  some  old  poem,  or 
picture,  or  dream  of  eariy  days,  and  the  undin^ised 
freedom  with  which  he  pours  out  his  whole  soul  to 
the  reader,  will  readily  assign  to  him  both  strength 
and  versatility  of  genius.  He  had  felt  more  than  he 
had  reflected  or  studied ;  and  though  proud  of  his 
acquirements  as  a  metaphysician,  he  certainly  could 
paint  emotions  better  than  he  could  unfold  prin- 
ciples. The  only  son  of  Mr  Hazlitt  has,  with  pious 
diligence  and  with  talent,  collected  and  edited  his 
Ikther^s  works  in  a  series  of  handsome  portable 
TolomesL 

[The  Character  of  Palstaff.'] 

Falstaff's  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  fine  constitution ; 
an  exuberation  of  good-humour  and  good-nature ;  an 
overflowing  of  his  love  of  laughter  and  good-fellow- 


ship ;  a  giving  vent  to  his  heart's  ease  and  over-con- 
tentment with  himself  and  others.  He  would  not  be 
in  character  if  he  were  not  so  fat  as  he  is ;  for  there  is 
the  greatest  keeping  in  the  boundless  luxury  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  pampered  self-indulgence  of  his 
physical  appetites.  lie  manures  and  nourishes  his 
mind  with  jeats,  as  he  does  his  body  with  sack  and 
sugar.  He  carves  out  his  jokes  as  he  would  a  capon 
or  a  haunch  of  venLson,  where  there  is  cut  and  come 
again  ;  and  pours  out  upon  them  the  oil  of  gladu 


His  tongue  drops  fatueH8,  and  in  the  chambers  of  his 
brain  *  it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.'  He  keeps  up 
perpetual  holiday  and  open  house,  and  we  live  wita 
him  in  a  round  of  inritations  to  a  rump  and  dozen. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  mere  sen- 
sualist. All  this  is  as  nmch  in  imagination  as  in 
reality.  His  sensuality  does  not  engross  and  stupiQr 
his  other  fiurultics,  but  *  ascends  me  into  the  brain, 
clears  away  all  the  dull  crude  vapours  that  environ 
it,  and  makes  it  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable 
shapes.*  His  imagination  keeps  up  the  ball  after  his 
senses  have  done  with  it.  He  seems  to  have  even  a 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  from  restraint,  of 
good  cheer,  of  his  ease,  of  his  vanity,  in  the  ideal  ex- 
aggerated description  which  he  gives  of  them,  than  in 
fact.  He  never  fails  to  enrich  his  discourse  with  al- 
lusions to  eating  and  drinking ;  but  we  never  see  him 
at  table.  He  carries  his  own  larder  about  with  him, 
and  he  is  himself  *  a  tun  of  man.'  His  pulling  out 
the  bottle  in  the  field  of  battle  is  a  joke  to  show  his 
contempt  for  glory  accompanied  with  danger,  his  sys- 
tematic adherence  to  his  Epicurean  philosophy  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  Again,  such  is  his  deli- 
berate exaggeration  of  his  own  vices,  that  it  does  not 
seem  quite  certain  whether  the  account  of  his  hostessli 
bill,  found  in  his  pocket,  with  such  an  out-of-the-way 
charge  for  capons  and  sack,  with  only  one  halfpenny- 
worth of  bread,  was  not  put  there  by  himself  as  a  itiek 
to  humour  the  jest  upon  his  favourite  propensities,  and 
as  a  conscious  caricature  of  himself.  He  is  represented 
as  a  liar,  a  braggart,  a  coward,  a  glutton  kc  ana  yet  we 
are  not  ofiended,  but  delighted  with  him ;  for  he  is  all 
these  as  much  to  amuse  others  as  to  gratify  himself. 
He  openly  assumes  all  these  characters  to  show  the 
humorous  part  of  them.  The  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  his  own  ease,  appetites,  and  convenience,  has  neither 
malice  nor  hypocnsy  in  it.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  actor 
in  himself  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  stace,  and  we 
no  more  object  to  the  character  of  FalstafF  m  a  mond 
point  of  view,  than  we  should  think  of  bringing  an 
excellent  comedian,  who  should  represent  him  to  the 
life,  before  one  of  the  police  offices. 

[The  Character  of  ffamletJ] 

It  is  the  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays  that  we  think  of 
the  ofbenest,  because  it  abounds  most  in  striking  re- 
flections on  human  life,  and  because  the  distresses  of 
Hamlet  are  transferred,  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to 
the  general  account  of  humanity.  Whatever  happens 
to  him,  we  apply  to  ourselves,  because  he  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  means  of  general  reasoning.  He  is  a  great 
moraliser ;  and  what  makes  him  wor^  attending  to 
is,  that  he  moralises  on  his  own  feelings  and  experi- 
ence. He  is  not  a  commonplace  pedant.  If  1/ear  ii 
distinguished  by  the  greatest  depth  of  passion,  Hamlet 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity,  originality, 
and  unstudied  development  of  character.  Shakspeaie 
had  more  magnanimity  than  any  other  poet,  and  he 
has  shown  more  of  it  in  this  plav  than  m  any  other. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  force  an  mterest :  everything 
is  left  for  time  and  circumstances  to  unfold.  The 
attention  is  excited  without  effort ;  the  incidents  suo- 
ceed  each  other  as  matters  of  course ;  the  characten 
think,  and  speak,  and  act  just  as  they  might  do  if  left 
entirely  to  themselves.    There  it  no  set  puipoatb  no 
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of  a  ioundfttlon :  iiMtead  of  the  angels  and  arch- 
•ngelfl  meotknied  by  the  udbnaer,  nothing  was  dia- 
eovered  but  a  wooden  image  of  Lord  Malgnve  going 
down  to  Chatham  aa  a  head-pieoe  for  the  Spanker 
gnn-Teifel :  it  waa  an  exact  retemblance  of  hit  lord- 
ship in  hia  military  rniiform ;  and  tiierefore  aa  littla 
Uke  a  god  as  can  well  be  imagined.' 

The  effects  of  the  threatened  French  inTaslon  are 
planted  in  similar  ooloors.  Mr  Smith  is  arguing 
ths^  notwithstanding  the  fbars  entertained  in  Eng^ 
land  on  this  subject,  the  British  rulers  neglected  i&e 
obvious  means  of  sdf-defenoe : — 

*  As  for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in  making  a 
gallant  defence  behind  hedgerows,  and  through 
nlate-racks  and  hencoops,  highly  aa  I  think  of  thdr 
oravery,  I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe  so 
likely  to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English ;  and 
this  from  their  total  unaoquaintanoe  with  sdenoes 
of  war.  Old  wheat  and  beans  blazing  for  twenty 
miles  round ;  cart  mares  shot ;  sows  of  Lord  Somer- 
TiUe's  breed  running  wild  over  the 'Country}  the 
minister  of  the  parisn  wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder 
parts ;  Mrs  Hymley  in  fits ;  all  these  scenes  of  war 
an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has  seen  three  or  four 
times  oter;  but  it  is  now  three  centuries  since  an 
English  pig  has  follen  in  a  fkir  battle  upon  English 
gnramd,  or  a  form-house  been  rilled,  or  a  clergyman's 
wife  been  subjected  to  any  other  proposals  of  love 
than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek  and 
orthodox  mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
which  lies  in  the  comer  of  your  parlour  window,  has 
contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the  most  romantie 
expectations  of  our  Koman  behaviour.  Ton  are  per- 
suaded that  Lord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew  Bridge 
Hke  Codes ;  that  some  maid  of  honour  will  break 
away  from  her  captivity  and  swim  over  the  Thames  { 
that  the  Duke  of  York  will  burn  his  capitulating 
hsod ;  and  little  Mr  Sturges  Bourne  give  forty  years' 
purchase  for  Moukham  Hall  while  the  French  are 
encamped  upon  it  I  hope  we  shall  witness  all  this, 
If  ^e  Frencn  do  come ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  am 
so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English  behaviour 
of  these  invaluable  penons,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no 
opportunity  may  be  given  them  for  Roman  vslour, 
and  for  those  very  un-Roman  pensions  which  they 
would  all  of  course,  take  especial  care  to  dalm  In 
eonsequence.' 

One  of  the  happiest  and  most  forcible  of  Mr  Smith's 
humorous  comparisons  is  that  in  which  he  lays,  of 
a  late  English  minister,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
frequent  and  elaborate  cenaure — 'I  do  not  attack 
him  from  the  love  of  glory,  bat  from  the  love  of  utility, 
as  a  burgomaster  hunta  a  rat  in  a  Duteh  dyke,  for 
fear  it  should  flood  a  province.'  Another  occurs  in 
a  speech  delivered  at  Taunton  in  1831 : — *  I  do  not 
mean,'  he  says,  *  to  be  diarespectfhl,  but  the  attempt 
of  the  lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds 
me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  tlie  excellent  Mrs  Partington  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a 
great  flood  upon  that  town — ^the  tide  rose  to  an  in- 
credible height— the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houaes 
— and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
In  the  midst  of  thia  aublime  storm.  Dame  Parting- 
ton, who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door 
of  her  houae  with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her 
mop,  and  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigoroualy 
pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic 
was  roused.  Airs  Partington's  apirit  waa  up ;  but  I 
need  not  teU  you  that  the  oonteat  waa  unequal  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mra  Partington.  She  was  ex- 
cellent at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a  tempest'  llluatrationa  of  thia  kind 
are  highly  characteristic  of  their  author.  They  dis- 
play the  fertility  of  his  fancy  and  the  richness  of 


his  humour,  at  the  same  time  thai  they  drive  home 
his  argument  with  irresistible  effect  Sidney  Sottth. 
like  Swift,  seems  never  to  hare  taken  up  hia  pen 
from  the  mere  love  of  composition,  but  to  enfoirae 
practieal  views  and  opinions  on  which  be  foil  stroogiy. 
His  wit  and  banter  are  equally  direct  and  cogent 
Though  a  piofessed  joker  and  convivial  wit— *■ 
diner  out  of  the  firrt  lustre,'  as  he  has  himself  cha^ 
racterised  Mr  Canning — there  is  not  one  of  hia 
humorous  or  witty  saUfes  that  does  not  seem  to  flov 
naturally,  and  without  cffbrt»  as  if  struck  oat  or 
remembered  at  the  moment  it  is  used.  Mr  Smith 
gives  the  following  acoonnt  of  his  oonnexiao  wiA 
the  Edinburgh  ReTiew: — 

*When  first  I  went  into  the  drardi  I  had  m 
curacy  hi  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Tbesquira 
of  the  parish  took  a  foncy  to  me,  and  requested  asa 
to  ^  vrith  his  son  to  reside  at  the  uniTersity  of 
Wemiar;  before  we  could  get  there,  Germany  be- 
came the  seat  of  war,  and  in  strem  of  politics  ve 
put  in  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  remained  five  years. 
The  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  were  then 
folly  afloai^  and  it  is  impossible  to  oonodve  a  mam 
violent  and  agiteted  state  of  society.  Among  tba 
flrst  persons  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  were 
Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Mnm^  (late  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland),  and  Lord  Brougham ;  all  of  them  naaiii* 
taining  opinions  upon  politicsl  snlgeete  a  little  too 
liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dundaa,  then  exenaaiog 
supreme  power  over  the  northern  division  of  tba 
island.  One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  storey  or  flat  in  Buodench  Place,  the  eto** 
vated  residence  of  the  then  Mr  Jeffrey.  I  propoaed 
that  we  ahould  aet  up  a  Review ;  thia  waa  aooeded 
to  with  acclamation.  I  waa  appointed  editor,  and 
remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  firat 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  motto  I 
propoaed  for  the  Review  waa — 

*  Teoni  mimm  m«dlt«iniir  stsiis*— 
Wa  eultlvafte  Utentnre  npoD  s  Uttle  oataMsL 

But  thia  waa  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and 
80  we  took  our  preaent  grave  motto  from  Pofatiua 
SyruB,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am  aure,  ever  read 
a  single  line ;  and  ao  began  what  haa  aince  tomed 
out  to  be  a  very  important  and  able  journal  When 
I  left  Edinburgh  it  fell  into  the  atronger  handa  of 
Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  reached  the 
blghcet  point  of  popularity  and  aucoeaa.' 

Mr  Smith  ia  now,  we  believe,  above  aeventy  years 
of  age,  but  hia  vigorous  understanding,  his  wit  and 
humour,  are  still  undiminished. 

The  chief  merit  and  labour  attachmg  to  the  con- 
tinuanoe  and  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
fell  on  ite  accomplished  editor,  Fxancis  Jbtfbet, 
now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Seasion  in 
Scotland.  From  1803  to  1829  Mr  Jeffrey  had  the 
sole  management  of  the  Review ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  diatinguiahed  ability  which  it  haa  uni- 
formly dtaplayed,  and  the  him  moral  character  it 
has  upheld,  together  with  the  independence  and 
feariessness  with  which  from  the  first  it  has  pro- 
mulgated ite  canons  of  criticism  on  literature, 
■cience,  and  government,  we  must  admit  that  fow 
men  bare  exerciaed  auch  influence  aa  Frsnda  Jeffrey 
on  the  whole  current  of  contemporary  Uteratore 
and  public  opinion.  Beaidea  his  general  superin- 
tendence, Mr  Jeffrey  waa  a  large  contributor  to 
the  Review.  The  departmento  A  poetry  and  ele- 
gant literature  aeem  to  have  been  hia  choaen  field  ; 
and  he  conatantly  endeavoured,  aa  he  aaya,  *  to  com- 
bine ethical  precepte  with  literary  criticism,  and 
eameatly  Bought  to  impreaa  hia  readera  with  a 
aenae  both  of  the  doae  connexion  between  aonnd  in- 
teUectual  attainmente  and  the  high^  elemente  of 
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"Byron  oondefloended  to  fanctioiit  Damely,  that  genim 
li  a  loaroe  of  peculiar  unhappineM  to  its  poMetaon : 
— *  Men  crif  truly  great  powers  of  mind  nare  gene- 
rslly  been  dieerrol,  social,  and  indulgent;  while  a 
tendency  to  sentimental  whining  or  fierce  intole- 
nmoe  may  be  ranked  among  the  surest  symptoms  of 
little  souls  and  inferior  intellects.  In  the  whole  list 
CS  our  English  poets  we  can  only  remember  Shen- 
ttone  and  Savage — two  certainly  of  the  lowest — ^who 
were  quorulous  and  discontented.  Cowley,  indeed, 
used  to  call  himself  melancholy ;  but  he  was  not  in 
earnest,  and  at  any  rate  was  full  of  conceits  and 
afi&ctations,  and  has  nothing  to  make  us  proud  of 
him.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  was 
evidently  of  a  firee  and  joyous  temperament ;  and  so 
was  Chauoer,  theb  common  master.  The  same  dis- 
position appears  to  have  predominated  in  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  their  great  contemporaries.  The  genius 
of  Milton  partook  something  of  the  austerity  of  the 
party  to  wnich  he  belonged,  and  of  the  controversies 
m  which  he  was  Involvwl ;  but  even  when  fallen  on 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  his  sjrfrit  seems  to  have 
retained  its  serenity  as  well  as  its  dignity ;  and  in 
his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  poetry,  the  majesty 
of  a  high  character  is  tempered  with  great  sweet- 
ness, genial  indulgences,  and  practical  wisdom.  In 
the  succeeding  age  our  poets  were  but  too  gay ;  and 
though  we  forbear  to  speak  of  living  authors,  we 
know  enough  of  them  to  say  with  confidence,  that 
to  be  miserable  or  to  be  hated  is  not  now,  any  more 
than  heretofore,  the  common  lot  of  those  who  excel.* 

InnumeraUe  observations  of  this  kind,  remark- 
able for  ease  and  grace,  and  for  original  reflection, 
may  be  found  scattered  through  Lord  Jeff^y's  cri- 
tiques. His  political  remarks  and  views  of  public 
events  are  equally  discriminating,  but  of  course  will 
be  judged  of  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  reader. 
None  will  be  found  at  variance  with  national  honour 
or  morality,  which  are  paramount  to  all  mere  party 
questions.  As  a  literary  critic,  we  may  advert  to 
the  singvdar  taste  and  judgment  which  Lord  Jeffiney 
exercised  in  making  selections  from  Uie  works  he 
reviewed,  and  interweaving  them,  as  it  were,  with 
the  text  of  his  criticism.  Whatever  was  picturesque, 
solemn,  pathetic,  or  sublime,  caught  his  eye,  and  was 
thus  introduced  to  a  new  and  vastly-extended  circle 
of  readers,  besides  furnishing  matter  for  various 
coUflotions  of  extracts  and  innumerable  school  exer- 
cises. 

Francis  Jeffrey  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  the  son 
of  a  respectable  writer  or  attorney.  After  completing 
hia  education  at  Oxford,  and  passing  through  the 
necessary  legal  studies,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  bar  in  the  year  1794.  His  eloquence  and 
intrepidity  as  an  advocate  were  not  less  conspicuous 
than  his  literary  talents,  and  in  1829  he  was,  by  the 
nnaoimoua  suffirages  of  his  legal  brethren,  elected 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  Earl  Grey*s  ministrv  in  1930,  Mr  Jeff^y  was 
nominated  to  the  first  office  under  the  crown  in 
Sootland  (Lord  Advocate),  and  sat  for  some  time  in 
pariiament.  In  1834  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
ef  the  bench,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged 
with  such  undeviating  attention,  uprightness,  and 
ability,  that  no  SootUsh  judge  was  ever  perhaps 
more  popular,  more  trusted,  or  more  beloved.  *  It 
has  been  his  enviable  lot,  if  not  to  attain  all  the 
prixes  of  ambition  for  which  men  strive,  at  least  to 
unite  in  himscdf  those  qualities  which,  in  many, 
would  have  secured  them  all  A  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  literature  in  the  most  literary  age— the 
highest  honour  of  his  profession  spontaneously  con- 
ferred by  the  members  of  a  bar  strong  in  talent  and 
leaming-Hrioquence  among  the  first  of  our  orators, 
end  wisdom  among  the  wisest^  and  universal  reve- 


rence on  that  judicial  seat  which  has  derived  in- 
creased celebrity  from  his  demeanooi^-a  yoath  oi 
enterprise — a  manhood  of  brilliant  success — and 
**  honour,  love,  obedience^  troops  of  frioida,''  en* 
circling  his  later  years — ^mark  him  out  for  veaer^ 
tion  to  every  son  of  that  country  whose  name  he 
has  exalted  throughout  Europe.  We  need  nol  speak 
here  of  those  graces  of  mind  and  of  character  that 
have  thrown  fascination  over  his  sode^,  and  made 
his  friendship  a  privilege.'  * 

The  Critical  and  HiMkrieal  E$$a§B  eeminimi^  te 
the  Sdmbmryk  Remno,  liy  T.  &  MacAOUT,  Ihree 
volnmea,  1843,  have  enjoyed  great  popolaiity.  and 
materially  aided  the  Review,  both  as  to  immediate 
success  and  permanent  valna  The  reading  and 
erudition  of  the  author  are  immense.  In  qnestione 
of  classical  learning  and  critksism — in  Eng^isfa  poeliy, 
philosophy,  and  history — ^in  all  the  minute  of  bi»- 
grafi^y  and  literary  aneodote— in  the  principles  esid 
details  of  government-'-in  the  revolutions  of  pertiei 
and  opinions — ^in  the  progress  of  seienoe  and  phfln- 
sophy— in  all  these  he  seems  equally  versant  and 
equally  felicitous  as  a  critic.  Perhaps  be  ie  most 
striking  and  original  in  his  historical  artldea,  wbleli 
present  complete  pictures  of  the  times  of  whidi  he 
treatsi  adorned  with  portraite  of  the  principal  aclOB% 
and  copious  illustrations  of  oontemporuy  events 
and  characters  in  other  countries.  His  reviews  of 
HaUam's  Constitutional  History,  and  tiie  memoira  cf 
Lord  Ciive,  Warren  Hasthtgs,  Sir  Robert  Walpol% 
Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ftc  contain 
a  series  of  brilliant  and  copious  historical  retrospeeti 
unequalled  in  our  literature.  His  eloqaent  P^M 
on  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Horace  rfw^ 
pole's  Letters,  Boswell*s  Johnson,  Addison's  Me* 
moirs,  and  other  philosophical  and  literary  salijeela^ 
are  also  of  first-rate  excellence.  Whatever  topic  he 
takes  up  he  fairiy  exhausts — ^nothing  is  left  to  the 
imagination,  and  the  most  ample  cnriosity  ia  graU* 
fied.  Mr  Macaulay  is  a  party  politician — n  stiong 
admirer  of  the  old  Whigs,  and  well-disposed  towards 
the  Roundheads  and  Covenanters.  At  times  he  ap- 
pears to  identify  himself  too  closely  with  those  poli- 
ticians of  a  former  age,  and  to  write  as  with  a  steong 
personal  antipathy  against  their  opponents.  His 
judgmente  are  occasionally  harsh  and  uncharitable^ 
even  when  founded  on  undoubted  &cts.  In  arrang- 
ing his  materials  fiir  efibct,  he  is  a  consummate 
master.  Some  of  his  scenes  and  parallels  are 
managed  with  the  highest  artistksal  art,  and  hit 
language,  like  his  conceptions,  is  pictarcsque.  In 
style  Mr  Macaulay  is  stetely  and  rhetorical— ^wr- 
haps  too  florid  and  gofgeons,  at  least  in  his  earlier 
essays— 4rat  it  is  sustained  with  wonderfol  ponver 
and  energy.  In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  otiisr 
mental  characteristics,  the  reviewer  bears  eome  re> 
semblance  to  Gibbon.  His  knowledge  is  as  nniveraalk 
his  imagination  as  rich  and  creative,  and  his  pewer 
of  condensation  as  remarkable.  Both  have  madn 
sacrifices  in  taste,  candour,  and  generosity,  for  pur* 
poses  of  immediate  efibct}  but  tiie  living  author  la 
unquestionably  far  superior  to  his  great  prototype  in 
the  soundness  of  his  philosophy  and  the  purity  of 
his  aspirations  and  principles. 

iriLLiAM  Howirr,  &c. 

WnxiAM  Howrrr,  a  popular  miscellaneoaa  writer, 
has  written  some  delightful  works  illustrative  of  the 
*  calendar  of  nature.'  His  Book  of  the  Seamiu,  18SSI, 
presento  us  with  the  picturesque  and  poetic  featuree 
of  the  months,  and  ail  the  objecte  and  appearancee 
which  each  presento  in  the  garden,  the  fidd,  and  the 
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portraying  the  chiiracter  of  antmaU,  and  cndeavoor- 
ing  to  excite  more  kindly  feelings  towards  them. 
8one  Scottish  works  of  this  kind  are  also  deserring 
of  commendation — as  Rhind's  StudieM  m  NcUwral 
ffistory;  M*DiAR3ifn)*s  Sketches  from  Natttre;  Mil- 
ler's Scenes  emd  Lnends,  or  Traditions  of  Cromarfy; 
DuNCAN*8  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons^  &c.  A 
lore  of  nature  and  ohserration  of  her  yarions  works 
are  displayed  in  these  local  sketches,  which  all  help 
to  augment  the  general  stock  of  our  knowledge  as 
well  as  our  enjoyment 

The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries,  two  volumes,  1840, 
by  Charubs  Mackat,  is  a  pleasing  description  of 
the  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  are 
hallowed  by  the  recollections  of  history,  rumanoe, 
and  poetry.  The  same  author  has  published  (1B41) 
Memoirs  qf  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions, 

Robert  Mudie  (1777-1842),  an  indefatigable 
writer,  self-educated,  was  a  native  of  Forfarshire, 
and  for  some  time  connected  with  the  London  press. 
He  wrote  and  compiled  altogether  about  ninety 
volumes,  including  Babylon  t/ie  Greats  a  Picture  of 
Men  and  Things  in  London  ;  Modem  Athens,  a  sketch 
of  Edinburgh  society;  The  British  Naturalist;  The 
Feathered  Tribes  ^f  Great  Britain ;  A  Popular  Guide 
to  the  Observation  of  Nature ;  two  series  of  four 
Tolomes  each,  entitled  T%e  Heavens^  the  Earth,  the 
Sooy  and  the  Air;  and  Spring^  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter;  and  next,  Man :  Phynieal,  Moral,  Social,  and 
JnteUectual;  The  Worhl  Described^  &c.  He  furnished 
the  letter-press  to  Gilbert's  Atodem  Atlas,  the 
'Natural  History*  to  the  British  Cyclopaxlia,  and 
numerous  other  contributions  to  periodical  works. 
Mudie  was  a  nervous  and  able  writer,  deficient  in 
taste  in  works  of  light  literature  and  satire,  but  an 
acute  and  philosophical  observer  of  nature,  and 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  geographioul  dissertations 
and  works  on  natural  history.  His  imagination 
could  lighten  up  the  driest  details ;  but  it  was  often 
too  excursive  and  unbridled.  His  works  were  also 
hastily  produced,  *  to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him ;'  but  considering  these  disadvan* 
tagesThi^  intellectual  energy  and  acquirements  were 
wonderful 

A  record  of  English  customs  is  preserved  in 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  published,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Sir  Henrt  Elus,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
in  1808 ;  and  in  1842  in  two  cheap  portable  volumes. 
The  work  relates  to  the  customs  at  country  wakes, 
■heep-shearings,  and  other  rural  practices,  and  is 
an  admirable  ddineation  of  olden  life  and  manners. 
The  Every-day  Book,  Table  Book,  and  Year  Book, 
by  William  Hone,  published  in  1833,  in  four  large 
volumes,  with  above  five  hundred  woodcut  illus- 
trations, form  another  calendar  of  popular  English 
amusements,  sports,  pastimes,  ceremonies,  manners, 
customs,  and  events  incident  to  every  day  in  the 
year.  Mr  Southey  has  said  of  these  works—*  I  may 
take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  the  Every- 
day Book  and  Table  Book  to  those  who  are  in- 
teiested  in  the  preservation  of  our  national  and  local 
customs:  by  these  very  curious  publications  theur 
compiler  has  rendered  good  service  in  an  important 
department  of  literature.' 

jbrbmt  bsnthah. 

A  singular  but  eminent  writer  on  jurisprudence 
and  morals.  Ma  Jersxt  Bentbam,  was  an  author 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  down  to  the 
year  1834.  He  lived  in  intercourse  with  the  leading 
men  of  several  generations  and  of  various  countries, 
and  was  unceasingly  active  in  the  propagation  of  his 
opinions.  Those  opinions  were  as  nmch  canvassed 
M  tiie  doctrines  of  the  political  economists.     Mr 


Bentbam  was  a  native  of  London,  son  of  a  wealthy 
solicitor,  and  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  February  1749. 
He  was  entered  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  when 
only  twelve  years  and  a  quarter  dd,  and  was  even 
then  known  by  the  name  of  *  the  philosopher.*    He 
took  his  Master's  degree  in  1766,  and  afterwarda 
studying  tlie  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1772.    He  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  le^ 
profession,  and  never  pleaded  in  pubUc.    Hia  first 
literary  performance  was  an  examination  of  «  paa- 
sage  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  waa  en- 
tiUed  A  Fragment  on  Gooemment^  1776.    The  work 
was  prompted,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  by  *a  paaakn 
for  improvement  in  those  shapes  in  which  the  lot 
of  mankind  is  meliorated  by  it*    His  seal  was  in- 
creased by  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  issued  bj 
Priestley.    *  In  the  phrase  **  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,"  I  then  saw  deUneated,'  says 
Bentbam,  *  for  the  first  time,  a  plain  as  weU  as  a 
true  standard  for  whatever  is  right  or  wrong,  nae- 
ful,   useless,  or   mischievous   in  human  condoct, 
whether  in  the  field  of  morals  or  of  poIiticB.'    The 
phrase  is  a  good  one,  whether  invented  by  Priestley 
or  Bentbam ;  but  it  still  leaves  the  means  by  whica 
happiness  is  to  be  extended  as  undecided  as  ever, 
to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  and  oinnioos  of 
men.    To  insure  it,  Bentbam  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  the  laws  and  government — ^to 
have   annual  parliaments  and  universal  snflrage, 
secret  voting,  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  paying  wages  to  parliamentanr  representatives. 
In  all  his  political  writings  this  doctrine  of  ntiJity, 
so  understood,  is  the  leading  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple.    In  1778  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  The 
Hard  Labour  Bill,  recommending  an  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  criminal  punishment;  Letters  on 
Usury,  1787 ;  Introduction  to  the  Principles  qf  Morals 
and  Polities,  1789 ;  Piscourses  on  Ciml  and  Penal 
Legidation,  1802  ;  ^  Theory  of  Punishments  and  Re- 
UHirds,  1811;  A  Treatise  on  Judicial  Evidence,  1813; 
Paper  Relative  to  Codification  and  Public  Imstnetiont 
1817 ;   The  Book  of  Fallacies,  1824,  &c      Bv  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1792,  Bentbam  succeeded  to 
property  in  London,  and  to  farms  in  Essex,  yielding 
iVom  £500  to  £600  a-year.    He  lived  frugally,  but 
with  elegance,  in  one  of  his  London  houses — kepi 
young  men  as  secretaries — corresponded  and  wrote 
daily — and  by  a  life  of  temperance  and  indnstry, 
with  great  self-complacency,  and  the  society  of  a 
few  devoted  friends,  the  eccentric  philoso|rfier  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  eighty-four.    His  various  pro- 
dnctions  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Dr  John 
Bowring  and  Mr  John  Hill  Burton,  advocate,  and 
published  in  11  volumes.    In  his  latter  works  Ben- 
tbam adopted  a  peculiar  uncouth  style  or  nomen- 
clature, which  deters  ordinary  readers,  and  indeed 
has  rendered  his  worits  almost  a  dead  letter.    For- 
tunately, however,  part  of  them  were  arranged  and 
translated  Into  French  liy  M.  Dnmont    Another 
disciple,  Mr  Mill,  made  known  his  principles  at 
home;  8ir  Samuel  Bomilly  criticised  them  in  the 
Edinburgh  Beview,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in 
the  ethiod  dissertation  which  he  wrote  for  the  Sa- 
cydopsedia  Britannica.    In  the  science  of  kgislatioa 
Bentham  evinced  a  profound  capacity  and  extensive 
knowledge :  the  error  imputed  to  his  speculations  is 
that  of  not  sufficiently  '  weighing  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  require  his  rules  to  be  modified 
in  different  countries  and  times,  in  order  to  render 
them  either  more  useful,  more  easily  introduced, 
more  generally  respected,  or  more  certainly  exe* 
cuted.*     As  an  ethical  philosopher,  he  carried  his 
doctrine  of  utility  to  an  extent  which  would  be 
practically  dangerous,  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
the  bulk  of  mankind  act  upon  a  speculative  theory, 
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the  Sixth  Feiiod  contlnoed  to  oorupj  piibliit  rmour, 
thoaghwith  tmdl  deterringa,  dnwn  t»  tlie  briiiiiiilDg 
of  tliUi  century,  when  m  eudJen  and  Irreco'trable 
eclipie  came  otct  them.  The  Edbihari/h  Revirw. 
(tarted  in  October  ISOS  andcr  circiinittiuiiH.'a  e1>e- 
There  detailed,  wu  a  work  entirely  new  in  out 
literature,  not  only  ai  it  brouf[ht  titli^nt  of  the  flnt 
order  to  bear  upon  pemdiual  criiiciim.  but  aa  it 
pieiented  many  original  and  brilliant  diiquiiitiani 
on  aubjecta  of  public  concernment  apart  frum  all 
conaideratioD  or  the  literary  pnidui^tiiina  of  the  day. 
It  met  with  inataot  aucceaa  of  the  most  decided 
kiad,  and  it  itill  occupie*  ao  important  poiition  la 
the  Eniiliih  world  of  lettera.  Ai  it  wai  devoted  to 
the  nipport  of  Whig  politica,  the  Torv  or  minli- 
'  terial  party  of  the  day  aooa  felt  a  ne^  fur  a  aimi- 
lar  organ  of  opinion  on  their  aide,  and  this  led  to 
tiie  eatabliahmenl  of  the  QwirteWy  Reciev  in  1809. 
Tbe  Qoartetly  ha«  ever  aince  kept  abreait  with  ita 
DOTtliem  rir^  in  pnint  of  ability.  The  WatminMler 
Rmittc  waa  eitabhihed  in  1824,  by  Mr  Bentham  and 
hii  ftienda,  aa  a  medium  for  the  repreacntation  of 
Badical  opiniona.  In  point  of  talent  tliii  work  hai 
iMoa  comparatively  unequal 

Tbe  aame  improTement  which  the  Kdinbargh 
Beriew  originated  in  tbe  critical  ctnaa  of  periadiaJa 
waa  effected  in  the  departnient  of  (he  magaziuea, 
or  literary  miacelUniea,  by  the  eatsbliahment,  In 
I81T,  of  BlackaooiTi  Edinbun/h  ifagaiint,  which 
baa  been  the  eiemplar  of  many  other  aimiliLr  pob- 
lic»tiona— Fraaer'a,  Taifa,  the  New  Montiily,  Me- 
bopolitan,  &c— preaenting  eaeh  month  i  melnnge 
of  original  articlea  in  light  literature,  mingled  with 
papera  of  political  diaquiaition.  In  all  of  theae 
worlu  there  ia  now  Literary  matter  of  merit  equal 
to  what  obtained  great  reputationa  Any  yean  ago ; 
yet  in  general  prea«nted  anonymoualy.  and  only 
deaigned  to  aerre  the  immediate  puipoae  of  amusing 

POPULAR  PUBLtCATtOlta 
Till  plan  of  monthly  publication  for  work*  of 
■Mri^  andcMnbinins  clieapneaa  with  eleganoe,  wm 
<omnMnoed  by  Ur  Coiutable  in  IS27.  It  had  been 
pltnw^  by  him  two  yeara  before,  when  hia  actire 
mind  WM  full  of  aplendid  Khemeai  and  he  waa  coo- 
ftdenl  thai  if  he  lived  for  half-a-dozen  yeaia,  be 
would '  make  it  aa  impoaaible  that  there  diould  not 
be  a  good  library  in  etery  decent  houae  in  Britain,  aa 
that  Ilia  ihepherd's  ingle-nooW  ahould  want  the  anJt 
pub.'  ' Cunatabte'a  Miacellany'  was  not  begun  till 
•Aer  the  Culure  of  the  great  puhiiaher'a  buuaa,  but 
it  preaentBd  aome  attraction,  and  enjoyed  for  acTeral 
jvart  OMuidetable  though  anequid  aucceaa.  The 
wwfc*  were  iaaued  in  monthly  nunibera  at  a  ahilUog 
eai^  and  Tolumea  uf  three  Hhiiliuga  and  aixpence. 
Baail  Hall'*  Trarda.  and  Lockhart'i  Life  of  Bnma, 
wen  included  in  the  Mlacellanj,  and  bad  a  great 
mIb.  The  example  of  thia  Edlnbnrgli  icheme  atin«d 
Mp  •  Loudon  pnbliiher,  Hr  Murray,  to  attempt  a 
wnilar  setiea  in  tlw  Engliah  meliopolia.  Hence 
began  tbe  'Family  library,'  which  wai  continued 
Ibrabont  twdToyeara,  and  ended  io  1841  with  tbe 
eifhtieth  Tolame;  Mr  Hurray  mode  hii  vdumea 
flre  ihillinga  each,  adding  occa^natly  engraringa 
Ktd  woodcata,  and  pubtiabing  aevervl  worka  nf 
•tandard  merit—  induding  Waaliington  Ining'a 
gketch-Book,  Southey*!  Life  of  Ndaon,  tec  Ur 
Irring  alao  ahrirjged  for  thia  librajy  hi*  life  of 
Cdumbua ;  III  Luclchart  abridged  Soitt'a  Life  of 
Kapcdeon  i  Scott  himitif  onntriboted  a  Hiatory  of 
Xteruonology )  Sir  David  Brewiter  a  Life  of  Newton, 
and  other  popular  authora  juined  aa  fellow-labourera. 
Another  aerica  of  monllily  lolumea  waa  begun  in 


IS33,  nnder  the  title  of  '  Sacred  Claaaica,'  being  rr- 
print!  of  celebrated   author*  whoae  laboon   have 
been  devoted  to  tbe  elucidation  of  the  prini-iplea  of 
revealed  religion.     Two  clergymen  (Mr  Cattenuole 
and  Ur  Sttbbing)  edited  this  library,  and  it  waa  no 
l>ad  tiulex  to  their  fltneaa  fur  the  offiis.  that  they 
opened  it  with  Jeremy  Taj  lot'a  '  Liberty  of  Pro- 
pbeaying,'  one  of  t1u>  moat  able,  high-apiriteil,  and 
eloquent  of  theological  or  ethical  tieatiaea.     'The 
Edinbui^h  Cabinet  Library,'  commeoced  in  lS3ii.    j 
and  atill  in  progreai  (t)iaugli  not  in  regnlar  inter-   ' 
vala  of  a  month  tietween  each  votume),  ia  chiefly   | 
devoted   to  geographical   and    hiatorical    mbjecli^   i 
Among  ita  coatributon  have  been  Sir  John  X^alip.   1 
Proleaaon  Jameion  and  Wallace,  Mr  Tytkr,   Mr   | 
Jamea  Baillie  Fraaer,  Profeaaor  Spalding,  Ur  Hugh   , 
Murray,  Ur  Cricliton,  Ur  Ruaaell,  &c    The  con-   | 
venience  of  the  monthly  mode  of  publicatioa  haa   | 
recommended  It  to  both  pnbliahen  and  readera :   ' 
editiona  of  the  worka  of  Scott,  Miaa   Edgcworth,   I 
Byron,   Crabbe.  Bloore,    Southcy,  the   faahiooaUe   | 
nuvets,  &c  have  been  thna  iaaued  and  circulated  in 
thouaands.     Old  standard  authon  and  grave  hia-    I 
toriacia,  decked  out  in  this  gay  monthly  attire,  have   | 
alio  ecjoyed  a  new  lease  of  popularity:  Bmweir* 
Johnson,    Bhakapeare   and    the    elder    dramaliata.    1 
Hume,    Smollett,    and   Lingard,    Tytler'a  Scotland, 
Cowper,  Robert  Hall,  and  almost  Innnmerabk  other    j 
British  Korlhia.   have  been  ao  pulilished.    Thoae    . 
librariea,  however  (notwithstanding  tlie  intentiona 
and  aanguine  predictiona  of  ConstabieX  were  chidly     ' 
Bupported  by   the  more   opulent  and    respectable    ': 
claaae*.     To  bring  sciuncc  and  literature  within  the    [. 
grasp  of  all,  a  aociety  waa  formed  io  I3SS  for  tbe 
Diffusion  of  L'aeful  Knowledge,  at  tt^  head  of  wbKh    i| 
were  several  stateamea  aad  leading  members  ot  ti^    • 
Whig  aristocracy— Lord*  Auckland,  Althorp  (now    11 
Earl  Spencer).  John  RuaaelU  Nugent,  Soffleld.  Mr    I 
Henry  firougham  (afterwards  Lord  Brougham),  Sir 
Jamea  Mnckinlosh,DrMaltby(Biah<9  of Dutam),    !' 


Hit  Lmd  Braatfisia. 

Mr  Hallani,  Captain  Baail  Hall,  &c  Their  otyect  waa 
to  circulate  a  mnut  ot  Ireatiaea  on  the  exact  acfeiKvt, 
and  on  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  in 
numbera  at  niipenoe  each.  Hie  first  waa  puULJird 
in  March  1927,  being  '  A  DiKOOm  of  tlu  ObJBcta, 
Advantitgea,  and  Pleaanrei  of  Science,'  by  Mr 
Brougham.  Many  of  the  worka  iaaoed  bj  tbi« 
Tin 
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■odetj  are  excellent  compendiunis  of  knowledge; 
but  the  general  fault  of  their  scientific  treatises  has 
been,  that  they  are  too  technical  and  abstruse  for 
the  working-classes,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  pur- 
chased and  read  chiefly  by  those  in  better  stations 
of  life.  Another  series  of  works  of  a  higher  cast, 
entitled  *  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,' 
in  four-shilling  volumes,  has  also  emanated  flrom 
this  society,  as  well  as  a  rery  TtUuable  and  exten- 
tiye  series  of  maps  and  charts,  forming  a  complete 
atlas.  A  collection  of  portraits,  with  biographical 
memoirs,  and  an  improved  description  of  almanac, 
published  yearly,  have  formed  part  of  the  society's 
operations.  Their  labours  have  on  the  whole  been 
beneficial ;  and  though  the  demand  for  cheap  litera- 
ture was  rapidly  extendmg,  the  steady  impulse  and 
encouragement  given  to  it  by  a  society  possessing 
ample  funds  and  large  influence,  must  have  tended 
materially  to  accelerate  its  progress.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  the  field  was  not  wholly  occupied,  but 
that  large  masses,  both  in  the  rural  and  manufac- 
turing districts,  were  unable  either  to  purchase  or 
understand  many  of  the  treatises  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Under  this 
impression,  the  publishers  of  the  present  work 
commenced,  in  February  1832,  their  weekly  perio- 
dical, Chamber^s  Edinburgh  Journal^  consisting  of 
original  papers  on  subjects  of  ordinary  life,  science, 
and  literature,  and  containing  in  each  nunil)er  a 
quantity  of  matter  equal  to  that  in  a  number  of 
the  society's  works,  and  sold  at  one-fourth  of  the 
price.  The  result  of  this  extraordinary  cheapness 
was  a  circulati(m  soon  exceetling  fifty  thousand 
weekly,  and  which  has  now  risen  to  about  ninety 
thousand.  The  Penny  Magazine^  a  respectable  perio- 
dical, and  the  Penny  Cyclopo'dia^  were  afterwards 
commenced  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  attained  each  a  very  great  circula- 
tion. There  are  numerous  other  labourers  in  the 
same  field  of  humble  usefulness ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  enter  a  cottage  or  workshop  without 
meeting  with  some  of  these  publications — cheering 
the  leisure  moments  of  the  peasant  or  mechanic,  and[ 
by  withdrawing  him  from  the  operation  of  the  grosser 
senses,  elevating  him  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings. 

WRITERS   ON   SCIENCE. 

The  age  has  been  highly  distinguished  by  a  series 
of  scientific  writers  whose  works,  being  of  a  popu- 
lar description,  may  be  said  to  enter  into  the  circle 
of  general  literatura  At  the  head  of  this  class  may 
be  placed  Sir  John  Herschel,  whose  Diacourse  on 
Natural  Ph'doitophy  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  work 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Sir  David  Brewster 
also  presents  a  remarkable  union  of  scientific  ac- 
complishments with  the  grace  and  spirit  of  a  first- 
rate  litterateur.  His  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  Life 
of  Newton^  Hiatory  of  Ofdica,  and  various  contri- 
butions to  the  £«linburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
are  equally  noted  for  literary  elegance  as  for  pro- 
found knowledge.  A  high  place  in  this  walk  is 
due  to  Mr  Charles  Badbagb,  author  of  the  J?co- 
nomy  of  Machinery  ami  Manufactures;  a  Ninth  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  Sec,  The  latter  work  is  a  most  inge- 
nious attempt  to  bring  mathematics  into  the  range 
of  sciences  which  afiford  proof  of  divine  design  in 
the  constitution  of  the  worid,  and  contains,  besides, 
many  original  and  striking  thought*.  The  works  on 
geology,  by  Dr  Buckland,  Mr  Murchison,  Mr 
Charles  Ltell,  Sir  Henrt  Delabkchb,  and  Dr 
Mantell,  are  all  valuable  contributions  to  the 
library  of  modern  science. 

Perhaps  no  writer  of  the  present  day  has  shown 
in  his  works  a  more  extensive  range  of  knowledge, 


united  with  great  powers  of  expression,  than  the 
Rev.  William  Whewell,  master  of  'Trinity  col- 
leg^e,  Cambridge.  The  History  of  the  Inductive 
ikiences,  three  volumes,  1837,  and  the  Phdosophy  qf 
the  Inductive  Sciences,  founded  upon  their  History,  two 
volumes,  1840,  are  amongst  tne  few  books  of  the 
age  which  realise  to  our  minds  the  self-devoting 
zeal  and  life-long  application  of  the  world's  earlier 
students.  Mr  Whewell  was  also  the  author  of  that 
member  of  the  series  of  Bridgewater  Treatises 
in  which  astronomy  and  general  physics  were 
brought  to  the  illustration  of  natural  theology. 
Another  modem  writer  of  unusually  varied  attain- 
ments was  the  late  Dr  John  Macculloch,  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland ;  » 
valuable  geological  one,  presenting  a  classification 
of  rocks;  and  a  posthumous  treatise,  in  three 
volumes,  on  tlie  Attributes  of  the  Deity. 

The  almost  infant  science  of  Ethnography  hat 
received  a  powerful  illustration  from  the  industrione 
labours  of  Dr  Pritchard,  whose  Inquiries  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Man  is  a  book  standing  almost 
alone  in  our  literature.  It  tends  to  show  the  aoci- 
dental  nature  of  the  distinctions  of  colour  and  figure 
amongst  races  of  men,  and  to  establish  the  uni^  of 
the  human  species.  Dr  Pritchard's  work  on  the  Oelts 
is  also  one  of  considerable  value,  particularly  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  history  of  language. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,  by  Pbofessoe 
Nichol  of  Glasgow,  has  deservedly  attained  great 
popularity  as  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  subliroe 
observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel  and  others 
respecting  the  objects  beyond  the  range  of  the  solar 
system,  and  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  nebular  cos- 
mogony. It  has  been  followed  by  a  volume  of 
eqtially  el<x|uent  disquisition,  under  the  title  of 
Contemplations  on  the  Solar  System,  The  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy  have  been  illustrated  with  great 
success  in  the  language  of  common  life,  in  the  JBk' 
ments  of  Physics  by  Dr  Neil  Arnott. 

The  various  departments  of  knowledge  connected 
with  medicine  have  been  illustrated  by  several 
writers  of  the  highest  talent,  from  whom  it  is  simost 
invidious  to  single  out  the  few  names  which  we  hare 
room  to  notice.  In  physiology,  the  works  of  Bostock, 
Lawrence,  Mayo,  Elliotson,  Roget,  Fletcheb, 
and  Carpenter,  stand  deservedly  high,  while  the 
popular  treatises  of  Dr  Combe  are  remarkable  fbr 
their  extensive  usefulness,  due  to  their  singularly 
lucid  and  practical  character.  The  Curiosities  of  Me' 
dical  Experience  by  Dr  Millinoen,  the  treatises  of 
Sir  James  Clark  on  Climate  and  Consumption,  the 
various  tracts  of  Sir  Henrt  Halford,  Dr  South- 
wood  Smith's  Philosophy  of  Health,  and  Dr  Copb- 
LANu's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  are  bat  ft 
meagre  selection  from  a  great  range  of  medical 
works  of  talent  calculated  for  general  reading. 

ENCYCLOPJBDIAB. 

The  progress  of  Enctclopadias,  or  alphabetical 
digests  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
literature  of  modern  times.  The  first  was  the  Cyclo- 
pndia  of  K[)hraini  Chambers,  published  in  1728,  in 
two  large  folio  vohinics,  of  which  five  editions  were 
published  within  eiglitet*n  years.  As  the  work  of 
one  individual,  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Chambers  is 
liighly  honourable  to  his  taste,  industry,  and  know- 
ledge. The  proprietors  of  this  work  in  1776  en- 
gaged Dr  Abraham  Bees,  a  dissenting  clergyman 
(1743-1825),  to  superintend  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  it,  which  appealed  in  1785,  and  was  well 
received.  They  then  agreed  with  the  same  gentle- 
man to  undertake  a  new  and  magnificent  work  of  a 
similar  nature;  and  in  1802  the  first  volume  of 
Bees's  Cyclopasdia  was  issued,  with  illostrations  in 
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a  style  of  engraving  never  surpassed  in  this  country. 
This  splendid  work  extended  to  forty-flre  yolttmes. 
In  1751-54  appeared  Barrow's  Neu>  and  UmoermU 
DkHonary  cf  Arts  and  Sciencea,  and  in  1766  an- 
other Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  compiled  by 
the  Bev.  H.  Croker,  Dr  Thomas  Williams,  and  Mr 
Samuel  Clerk.     The  celebrated  French  Encydo- 
p^die  was  published  between  the  yean  1751  and 
1765.    Among  the  various  schemes  of  Qoldsmitli, 
was  A  Univertal  Dictionary  qf  Arts  and  Sciencett  for 
which  he  wrote  a  prospectus  (unfortunately  lost),  and 
to  which  the  most  emment  British  writers  were  to  be 
contributors.    The  premature  death  of  Qoldsmlth 
fhistrated  this  plan.    In   1771  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  edited  by  Mr  William  SmeUie,  was  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  quarto,  presenting  a  novel 
and  important  improvement  upon  its  predecessors : 
'  it  treated  each  sdoice  completely  in  a  systematic 
form,  under  its  proper  denomination ;  the  technical 
terms  and  subordinate  heads  being  also  explained 
alphabetically,  when  anything  more  than  a  refer- 
ence to  the  general  treatise  was  required.'    The  se- 
cond edition  of  this  work,  commenced  in  1776,  was 
enlarged  to  ten  volumes,  and  embraced  biography 
and  history.    The  third  edition,  completed  in  1797, 
amounted  to  dghteen  vdumes,  and  was  enriched 
with  valuable  treatises  on  grammar  and  metaphysics, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Gleig;  with  profound  articles  on 
mythology,  mysteries,  and  philology,  by  Dr  Doig ; 
and  with  an  elaborate  view  of  the  philosophy  of  in- 
duction and  contributions  in  physical  science,  by 
Professor  Bobison.    Two   supplementary  volumes 
were  afterwards  added  to  this  work.    A  fourth  edi- 
tion was  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr 
James  Miller,  and  completed  m  1810;  it  was  en- 
riched with  some  admirable  sdentiflc  treatises  iVom 
the  pen  of  Professor  Wallace.    Two  other  editions, 
merely  nominal,  of  this  Ency  dopasdia  were  published ; 
and  a  supi^ment  to  the  work  was  projected  by  the 
late  Mr  Constable,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Macvey  Napier.  To  this  supplement  Con- 
stable attracted  the  greatest  names  both  in  Britain 
and  France :  it  conta&ed  contributions  from  Dugald 
Stewart,  Flaylkir,  Jameson,  Leslie,  Mackintosh,  Dr 
Thomas  Thomson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  JeffVey,  Bicar- 
do,  Malthus,  Mill,  Professor  Wallace,  Dr  Thomas 
Toung,  M.  Biot,  M.  Arago,  &c.    The  supplement 
was  completed  in  1834,  in  six  volumes.    Six  years 
afterwards,  when  the  property  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  a  new 
edition  of  the  whole  was  commenced,  incorporating 
all  the  articles  in  the  supplement,  with  such  modifi- 
cations and  additions  as  were  necessary  to  adjust 
them  to  the  later  views  and  information  applicable 
to  thdr  sulgeets.  Mr  Napier  was  chosen  editor,  and 
an  assistant  in  the  work  of  revision  and  addition  I 


was  found  in  the  late  Dr  James  Browne,  a  UMn  of 
varied  and  extensive  learning.  New  and  valuable 
articles  were  contributed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  by 
Mr  GaUoway,  Dr  Traill,  Dr  Boget,  Dr  John  Thom- 
son, Mr  Tytler,  Professor  Spalding^  Mr  Moir,  &c. 
This  great  national  work — for  such  it  may  justly 
be  entitied^was  completed  In  1842,  in  twentj-ooe 
volumes. 

In  the  interval  between  the  different  editknia  of 
the  Encyckpssdia  Britannica,  two  otiier  impcataat 
works  of  the  same  kind  were  in  progress.    The 
Edinbuivh   BncydopoMlia,  under  the   superinten- 
dence of  Sir  David  Brewster,  was  oommeooed  in 
1808,  and  completed  in  1830,  in  eighteen  quarto 
volumes.    The  scientific  depsrtment  of  the  work, 
under  such  an  editor,  could  not  fail  to  be  rich  and 
valuable,  and  it  is  still  highly  prised.  The  Bnqrel»- 
psBdia  Metropolitana  was  begun  in  1815,  and  pre- 
sented this  difierence  from  its  rivals,  that  it  do- 
parted  from  the  alphabetical  arrangement  (certaiidj 
the  most  convenient},  and  arranged  its  artidea  in 
what  the  conductors  considered  their  natural  order. 
Coleridge  was  one  of  the  writers  in  this  work ;  some 
of  its  philological  articles  are  ingenioua.    The  Lon- 
don Encydopssdia,  in  twenty  volumes  royal  Svo,  is 
a  usefhl  compendium,  and  indudes  the  whole  of 
Johnson*s  Dictionary,  with  its  dtations.    Lardner's 
Cyclopedia  is  a  collection  of  different  works  on 
natural  philosophy,  arts,  and  manufacturea,  hiatory, 
biography,  &c  published  in  131  small  8va  vdomc^ 
issued  monthly.   The  series  embraces  some  valuable 
works:  Sir  James  Mackintosh  contributed  part  of  a 
popular  history  of  England,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Mr  Moore  histories  of  Sootiand  and  Ireland,  and  H. 
Sismondi  one  of  the  Italian  republics.    Sir  Jdm 
Herschd  wrote  for  it  the  Discourse  on  Natoral 
Philosophy,  already  alluded  to,  and  a  treatise  on 
Astronomy;  and  &r  David  Brewster  oootribnted 
the  history  of  Optics.    In  natural  history  and  other 
departments  this  Cydopndia  is  also  valuable,  but 
as  a  whole  it  is  very  defective.    Popular  Cydo- 
p«dias,  in  one  large  volume  each,  have  been  pub- 
lished, condensing  a  large  amount  of  information. 
Of  these  Mr  M'Culloch  is  auUior  of  one  on  oom- 
meroe,  and  another  on  geography ;  Dr  Ure  on  arts 
and  manufactures;  Mr  &ande  on  science,  literature, 
and  art;  Mr  Blaine  on  rural  sports.    Tbere  ia  ake 
a  series  of  CydopsBdias  on  a  larger  scale,  devoted  te 
the  various  departments  of  medical  sdenoe ;  namely, 
the  CydopsBdia  of  Practical  Medidne,  edited  by 
Drs  Forbes,  Tweedie,  and  ConoUy;  the  Cydopsadia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  edited  by  Dr  A.  T. 
Thomson ;  and  the  CydopsedUi  of  Surgery,  edited  by 
Dr  Costello;  each  being  in  four  massive  volnmea, 
and  composed  of  papers  by  the  first  men  of  the  pco- 
fossion  in  tiie  country. 
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Music's  Duel,  L         .           .  .150 

Musings  on  Eternity,  IL            .  456 

Myself,  of— rSir  T.  Browne],  L  .   808 

MN'wlf,  of— [A.  Cowtay],  L         .  401 

Nabob,  the,  iL           .           .  .878 

Nabbrs.  Thomas,  L       •           •  816 


NAriBB,  OotOWBL  W.  P.  P.  & 

Napibb,  L0Bn,  IL    .  Ml, 

NASH,aiL 

Nasb,  Tbomab,  L    . 

NatkBuJ  Partiality  and  Pntfndlea,  L 

Nations,  Uncertainty  of  the  Bai^ 

History  of,  L     .  • 

NatlYity,  Hymn  on  tha,  L 
Natural  PhOoaaphy,  the  fltady  ef, 

pBYOunble  to  Rei^km,  L 
Nature,  Complaint  of,  IL 
Nature,  on  the  Love  of,  IL 
Nature,  Study  of, 
NaYy,  the  British,  L 
Nccsm,  on,  L  •  • 

Neglect,  of,  L 

Nehuahta,  the  Bower  of,  IL 
Newcastle  Apotheoary ,  IL 
Nbwcastlb,  DocHBsa  or,  L 
Newspapers,  L  •  . 

NawTOif,  Stb  Isaac,  L    . 
Newtonian  PhiloaofAiy,  Aneodota  «f 

the  DisooYecy  of  the,  L 
New*  Year,  the,  L 
New  York,  Maanen  in,  Dmi^  tiie 
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Dutch  Times,  IL 
NicaoL,  PaorssBOR,  IL 

Nf  COLL,  ROBBBT,  IL 

NicoLSOB,  Db  William,  L 

Night,  L 

Night,  IL 

Night  In  a  Gamp,  L 

Nlght-Plece,  a  City.  IL   . 

Night,  to  the— Shipwrecked 

tary'k  Song,  IL       .  .888 

Nightingale,  Sonnet  to  a,  L  188 

Nlghtbigale,  Address  to  the,  L  .  88 
Nightingale,  Ode  to  a,  IL  481 

Nile,  Brace  at  the  Souroes  of  tli0,fi.  601 
Nith,  to  the  RiYer,  IL  .   488 

No  Man  can  be  Good  to  AH,  L  •  988 
Nobility,  the  Order  of,  IL     .  .   Sd 

Nocturnal  Reverie,  L  888 

Norman  Frenda,  Introduction  of ,  L  8 
Norman  Poets  of  England,  the,  L  .  4 
Normahby,  Marquis  of,  IL  618 

North-West  Passage,  DaYisf^  Toyage 

in  Search  of  ,  L       .  .988 

NoRTOB,  Mrs,  IL  488, 488 

Norwegian  Yeomanry,  U. 
NoYeliats,  Modem,  iL     . 
NuoBNT,  Lord,  IL    . 
Nut-Brown  Maid,  the.  L  .     58, 58 

Nymph  Complaining  for  the  Death 

of  lier  Fawn,  L       . 
Nymph's  Reply  to  the  FiMsloBato 

Shepherd,  i.      •  . 

Oak  and  the  Briar,  FaUe  ef  the,  L 
Oblivion,  L     .... 
Obscurity,  of,  1.   .  .  • 

ObHcurlty,  Wishes  for,  L 
Occupations,  Choice  of,  L 
Ocean,  Address  to  tbeH[P>«i*«r],  IL 
Ocean,  Apostn^he  to  tho-£Byraa], 

IL  .  .  .  . 

Ocean,  the  Dry  Bed  of  the,  L 
Ode  to  Aurora  on  Melian's  Birth- 
day, IL  ...         109 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr  Thomson,  IL  84 
Ode  to  the  Departing  Yeai^l795].  IL  3«t 
Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton 

College,  IL  .  .  .88 

Ode  to  the  Duke  of  WeOlafftan, 

1814,  iL  .  .  .479 

Ode  to  Evening,  IL    . 
Ode  on  Hearing  the  Dram,  tt. 
Ode  from  Horace,  L  .  . 

Ode— (How  lue  thy  servants  blast, 

OLord!)L 
Ode,  in  Imitation  of  Aloaeos,  IL 
Ode  to  Independence,  iL 
Ode  to  an  Indian  Gold  Coin,  iL 
Ode  to  Leven  Woter,  IL 
Ode  to  Liberty,  iL     . 
Ode  to  a  Nightinirale,  iL 
Ode  on  the  Passions,  iL 
Ode  to  Solitude,  IL 
Ode  to  my  Son,  sged  Three  Years 

and  Five  Months— [Hood],  IL 
Ode  to  Spring,  II. 
Ode— <Tbe  spacious 

high),L      .  .  .  . 
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PrndMit  Worldly  Lady,  Cbuaotar 
of  A,  U.        •  • 

PtALMAIVAXAR,  ObOBOX,  tt.  189 

PubUo  BnwkfMt,  the»  U.     .  .    183 

PuftcuAii,  Bahukl,  L  .         958 

Pjrnunida,  DeBoriptioa  of  th«,  IL  070, 671 
PyrrbA,to,  L  •  .314 

<^uaok  Adrertlaemento,  L  607 

Q,UARLKS,  Pkakcib,  L         .  .199 

Quarterly  Review,  HrtaWlihnMnt  of 

the,  U.         .  «  • 

Qoeeo,  to  the,  L  . 
Queen  Mab,  L  •  • 

Queen  Mab,  Opening  of,  U. 
Rachel,  Diiise  of,  iL  . 
SAOCurrs,  Amm,  IL 
Rainbow,  the,  L  • 

Rainy  Suiaday  in  an  Inn,  tL 
RacBfoR,  8ia  Waltsb,  L 
Ramsay,  Allan,  L 
Randolph,  Lady,  DieooTery 

8on,  IL  .  .  • 

Randolph,  Tbomab,  L       • 
Ray,  John,  L      .  . 

Readineae  to  take  Offenoa,  igalnet,  L  979 
Reading,  Remarks  on,  U.  .    801 

Reaaon,  Defenee  of ,  i.     .  937 

Reason  and  Dinoretiun,  the  Age  of  ,  L  888 
Rebuke  of  Human  Pride,  L  .  451 
Recluae,  the,  IL         •  .  .418 

Recluae,  the  Fair,  IL      .  .447 

Recreation,  L  .  .413 

Recreations,  the  Country's,  L    •  83 

Recruiting   Offioer,    Booiee   firom 

the,  L  .  .  .  900-809 

Redbresst  Comlniv  Into  his  Cham* 

ber.Upon  Occasion  of  a— [Blahop 

HaU],  L 
Red  Sea,  PaMage  of  the.  iL 
Rasa,  Da  A.  IL 
RaavB.MiBB  Clara,  IL      . 
Reflection   upon  a  Lanthoro  and 

Candle,  oanrled  by  on  a  Windy 

Night,  L  •  .  . 

Reformation,  the,  L  . 

Reformation  in  England,  State  «f 

Parties  at  the,  IL  183 

Reformation,  the— Mcmka  and  Pnri- 

tans,  L         .  .329 

RaiD,  Dr.  IL       .  .  •  8U8 

R^ected  Addresses,  tt.  .       431, 438 

Relatione,  Poor,  IL  .  •         898 

Religion,  L     .  .139 

Religion,  Against  the  EmploynMnt 

of  Force  in,  L    . 
Religion,  on  the  EflSects  of,  iL 
ReUgion  not  Hostile  to  Pleasure,  L 
Religion,  Private  Judgment  in,  L 
ReUglon,  Right  of  Private  Judgment 

in,! 

Religion,  Zeal  and  Fear  fai,  L 
ReUgious  Discussions,  Reaaon  must 

be  Appealed  to  in,  L 
ReUgious  Edifices,  Destmotion  of,  in 

1656  L 
Religious  Matters.  Autiuvlty  of  Rea- 

eon  in,  L     • 
Religloos  Opinions,  Vindlcatloa  of,  L  671 
Religious  Toleration,  L    .  996 

Remorse,  Scene  from,  iL  .  5]4>91ff 
Resignation,  IL    .  .  87 

Restoration,  Improved  Style  of  Dra* 

matic  Dialogue  after  the,  L 
Resurrection,  the,  L    .  .      315, 447 

Retaliation,  Passsges  ftom,  U.  64 

Retirement,  1798,  iL        .  .107 

Retirement,  the,  L    .  .354 

Retirement,  Cowley's  Love  of ,  L  440 
Retirement,  on  hi»— [Pope  to  Swift], 

L 638 

Revenge  of  lojuriee,  L    .  154 

Reverie,  a  Nocturnal,  L       .  .580 

Rbvnoldm,  Fredkrick,  IL  •  538 
Reynolds'  Painted  Window  at  Ox- 
ford, Lines  on,  IL  .  .100 
Rhind,  Mr,  iL.  .  .700 
Rhyming  Chroni<ders,  the,  L  .  6 
RicARoo,  Dayid,  IL  .  .701 
Rich,  the  Art  of  Growing,  L  .  614 
Rich,  Claudius  Jambb,  IL  .  677 
Richard  II.  the  Morning  before  hiB 

Murdar  in  Pomftat  Castle,  L       .     88 
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Richard  IIL  Chawoter  of,  L      .  60 

Richard's  Theory  of  the  Mind,  L     .   539 
RicBABoaoN,  Dr,  IL  678, 677 

Ricrarobon.Saiiubl,  iL     •         .    160 
Richea,  on,  L         .  •  •         34 

Riches,  the  BrnptlaaBB  of ,  iL  .11 

Richmond,  ConntesB  of,  Chanot« 

and  Habits  of  the,  L  .     61 

Right  of  Property.  IL  .        946, 947 

Right  and  Wrong,  Natuna  and  Es- 
sential Difference  of ,  L      .  .   684 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  IL         337 
Rimini— Funeral  of  the  Lovers  in, 

11.  •  .  .  •  ^94 

Rinaldo  at  Mount  Olive*  and  the 

Enchanted  Wood,  L     .  108 

RiTSON,  Josara,  iL  •  .   688 

RosBBTB,  Miss  Smiia,  IL  679 

Robrrtson,  Dr  William,  IL        .185 
RoBBBTSON,  J.  p.  and  W.  P.  U.  687 

Robin  Goodfellow,  L  .  .    899 

RocnasTBR,  Earl  or,  L  •         356 

Rochester,  Letters  of ,  L  .    897 

RooBRB,  Samubl,  IL     .  .    316-388 

R008T,  Dr,  iL  .  .  .708 

Roman  Power  in  Britain,  Bxpimtlon 

ot  the,  L      .  .401 

Romanoas,  English  Metrical,  L  .  8 

Rome,  Funeral  Cetemony  at,  IL  679 

Rome,  Midnight  Scene  In,  iL 
Rooks,  Evening  Sports  of  the,  IL 
RoBcoB,  William,  IL    .  •         637 

Roscommon.  Eabl  OP,  L    .  .    398 

R»ie,  the,  L  144;  IL  6 

Roee,  a,  L      .  .  .  .153 

RoB8,W.&iL  .678 

Roses  and  Tulips,  npon  the  Bi^t  of. 

Growing  near  one  another,  L        .    518 
Roeiphele,  Episode  of ,  L  .  84 

Rosa,  Alrxandrr,  IL         .  .195 

Ross,  Sir  John,  iL         .  .         674 

Ross,  the  Man  of ,  L    .  .564 

Rosy  Hannah,  IL  .  .         986 

Rows,  Nicholas,  L  .  .    580 

RowLKv,  William,  L   .  .         915 

RoyalisU,  Attack  of,  on  the  City,  L    333 
Rule  Britannia,  iL  .  .  S8 

Rural  Picture,  IL      .  .  .95 

Rural  Sounds,  IL  880 

Rubbrll.Dr  William,  IL  «    199 

Kubsrll,  Lady  Rachkl,  L  406 

Russell,  Lady  R.  to  Dr  FitawUUam, 

L  .  .  .  .         407 

RuseeU,  Lady  R.  to  the  Eari  of  Oal« 

way,  L   ....         407 
Russell.  Lady  R.  to  Lord  Cavendish, 

!•  e  •  e  •  4IW 

RussRLL,  Lord  John,  IL    .  .646 

Russia— Bmploymente  of  the  People. 

11«  e  •  s  e  « 

Russia,  the  French  Army  In.  iL 
Russian  Peasants^  Houses,  IL 
Ruth,  iL    .... 
RvMBB,  Thomas,  L 
Sabbath  Mom,  IL 
Sabbath  Walk,  an  Autmnn,  IL 
Sabbath  Walk,  a  Spring,  IL 
Sabbath  Walk,  a  Bummer,  IL 
Sabbath  Walk,  a  Winter,  U. 
Bacxtillb,  Thomas,  L 
Baolbb,  M.  T.  iL  . 

Sailor  Boy.  the  Impressed,  IL 
Balamis,  the  Armies  at,  IL 
Salb,  Oborob,  IL     . 
Balb,  Lady,  IL   . 
Salt,  Hbnrv,  IL      . 
Sanctimony,  Hypocritloal,  L 
Sandys,  Gborob,  L  .  . 

SardanapaluB's  State,  IL  . 
Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun,  L 
Satan's  Bpeech—TCsedmon],  L    . 
Satan's  Survey  of  Greece,  L 
/^atiree,  Ptipe's,  from  the  Pndogue  to 

the,  L  .  .563 

Saturn  and  Thea,  H.  408 

Saul  and  his  Guards,  Approatdi  of, 

against  the  PhUistinee,  iL  361 

Saul— Bong  of  the  Virgins  Celahrating 

the  Victory,  tL  .  .         381 

Bavaob,  Richard,  IL      .  .1-3 

Saviour,  inPndaeof  tha-fChattar- 

ton],IL  ...  81 
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Scholar,  Eveqrlfatan 
for  a,  L 
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from  the,  L       .  •  •  76    I , 

Schoolmaster,  the  Good.  L    .  .  419 

Schoolmistress,  the,  IL    ,  ,  3J 

School- Usher,  WretoiiedBaas  «f  a.  &  89 

BCORSSBT,  WlXXIAM,  iL  .  676 

Boom  not  the  Least,  L  •  .97 

Scot,  Albxamdbb,  L     .  .  81 

Scot  to  his  Heart,  L  .  .155 

Scotland,  the  Complaynt  of,  f.   .  78     i 

Scotland,  Lines  Written  in  the  H|i^ 

lands  of,  IL  .  .  380    '■ 

Scotland,  Tears  of  ,  IL 
Scotland's  Bkalth,  or  the  History  of 

Will  and  Josn,  iL   .  486, 

Scott,  John,  IL  . 
SroTT,  Sir  W.  IL 
Scottis,  the  New 

Auld  of ,  I 
Scottish  Country  Wedding,  iL 
Scottish  Music,  on,  IL 
Scottinh  RebelUon,  the,  U.    . 
Scottish  Scenery  and  Made,  IL  . 
Scripture  and  the  Law  of  KatnTS^  L 
tfea,  toOi  L     . 
Bea-Captain,  a  Prudent,  IL 
Bea-Coasts,  8oen«'y  of  the,  fl. 
Sea,  Stansas  on  the,  IL    . 
Heasons,  Hymn  to  the,  IL      • 
Sectarian  Diffefencea,  L 
Sbdlbt,  Bib  Charlrb,  L     • 
Bbldbn,  John,  L  .  .         881 

Self -Oontrol— Final  Eeeape  of  innra, 

IL     .  i78'^79 

Self-Love.  Immoderate,  L  .         438 

Belf-Murder,  L  .388 

Belma,  the  Bongs  of .  IL    .  .  79 

Srnior.  N.  W.  iL      .  .    7M 

Sennacherib's  Army,  DestnaetioB  of, 

IL     *  979 

Sensitive  Plant,  fnn  the,  IL  400 

Bephestia's  Song  to  her  Child.  L       .    I6V 
Sermons,  L  .  .  .         881 

Serpents.  Irish,  the  La*t  of  the,  iL       614 
Seesion,  Tidings f rathe, L    .  43 

Sbwaro,  Miss,  IL  .  978 

Bhaowrll,  Thomas,  L        •  .   398 

Shaftrbbury,  Earlof,  L  654 

Shaftesbury,  Character  of .  L  .30 

Bhaftesbur>-'B  Address  to  Monmouth, 

1*  ....  3b3 

Bhakspbarb— his  Poetry,  L  .       I05-I(fl 
Shakspbarb— his  Plajs,  L        .   176-191 
Shakspeare,  Character  of,  L 
Shakqieare,  Inacription  for  a  Monu- 
ment to,  IL        . 
Shakspeare,  to  the  Memory  of,  L    . 
Shakspeare,  on  the  Portrait  of,  L 
Shak^ieare,    UniveanRality  ^   the 

OeniUB  of— [Lord  JelTrqr},  ii. 
Bbbppirld,  John  [Dnkeof  Budc- 

inghamshire],  L     .  • 

Shrppibld,  Loao,  IL     .  • 

Bhbil,  R.L.iL  . 

Bhbllbv,  Pbrcy  Bybshb,  IL       SB£-40i 
Bhbllby,  Mrs,  IL  W 

SheUey's  Lines  to  sn  Indian  Air,  iL     4<). 

BmsNSTONB,  WiLUAM,  IL  3S-40 

Shepheid,  Passionate,  to  his  Lovn,  1 .     94 
Shepherd,  the  Steadfast,  L  196 

Shepherd  and  his  Wife,  1.     . 
Shepherd's  Life,  the  Blesrings  of  a,  L 
Shepherd's  Life,  Happiness  of  the,  L 
Shepherd's  Song,  L  . 

Bhbridan,   Richard   Bbinslbt, 

IL  .  .  .  143-147 

Shrrlock,  Dr  William,  i. 
She's  Oane  to  Dwall  In  Heaven,  fL 
Shilling,  the  Splendid,  L 
Bhipe  and  Books  Compared,  L 
Hhipwreok,  the— TFaloonerj,  iL 
Shipwreck,  the— [Byron],  U. 
Shipwreck,  tbe-[Prof.  WOmn],  IL 
Shipwreck  by  Drink,  L 
Shipwrecked  SoUtary*s  Song— To  tlia 

Night,  IL 
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§rAivBopB,  Earl  or  Ohbotbb- 

riBL»«  iL    .  .    Mn 

Btawlet,  Thomas,  L    .       nv^SSl,  07 
Stonsu— <  As  wlMa  •  lady,  walking 

Plor^M  bower),  L    .  .    UO 

fltenuM-H^waj  with  tho  pleMore 

thatlsnotpArtakaaDiL    .  .   4n 

Btansu—^Oddly  osUsd  bj  Bm^&ri 

•  The  PnUey/^  L  .         IS 

aUnns  by  8heUey->Writtfln  in  Do> 

jscfeioB,  near  Naplas,  U. 
Stanaas-^Whsn  midnight  o'sr  the 

nuranlesssldasi,  U.  • 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  IL  •  .   an 

atarling,  the-<Captivtty],  IL  .  174 
fltany  Bearena,  the,  IL       .  .455 

Sta uiitos,  8i n  Oaoaon,  tf. 
flrsBLB,  Sir  Ricrard,  i. 
gteUaandVanMsa    [Bwtft],L       .    540 
eTRPRRira,  J.  Lb  a  079 

6TRRI.INO,  JOHN,U.  .  ■     479 

fBTBRRB,  liAiTRBireRt  tt.  .  171-475 

flrswART,  pRorRaaoR  Ddoau),  IL    047 

0nLL,  JoHV,i.  .104 

flTtLLIWOPLRRT,  Bdwaro,  L  437*  438 
ftriRLiRo,  Bari.  or,  L         .  .157 

fltory  <tf  a  BetrottMd  Pair  in  HamUa 

Life,!!.  .  .013 

6C017  of  La  Roche,  IL     .  .         158 

Btoxy,  Reauntio,  IL  .  •    087 

Story-TelllBg,  1.  . 
Sroif ,  JoHw ,  L         • 
BravpR,  JoBN,  L 
BruART,  Dr  O1J.BBBT,  U.     •  .198 

Btudlea,L  ...         943 

Studies,  Uaflful,  I.  .994 

Study  ef  God's  Works,  L  008 

Study.  IiOudiclous  Haste  In,  L  .   513 

Study  of  Natural  Philoaophy  FanMV- 

able  to  Religion,  L  .  .517 

Study  of  Nature  Reoenunended,  L  594 
Study  ahould  be  Believed  bf  AxauMb- 

ment,  L  .  •  •  70 

SrtTKRLBT,  Wtlliam,  IL     .  .943 

Style,  Simplicity  of,  Beoommended,  L  75 
Sublimity,  on,  IL       .  .  .919 

SucKi.iiro,  Sir  Jomw,  L  •    134-137 

Summer  Brening,  IL  •  0, 15 

Summer  Morning,  IL     .  .15,  487 

Sun,  on  the  Setting,  IL  .378 

Sun-Dial  in  a  Churohynrd,  IL  .  340 
Sun-Flower,  the,  U.  .  .388 

Sunday,  L  ...  139 

Sunrise  and  Sunset  in  the  Woods,  IL  088 
Supplication    in    Contemption   of 

Bide  Tails,  L  .  .50 

Suretyship  and  Bonowlng,  L  935 

Surrey,  Barl  ow,  L  .  40,  47 

Sutherland,  to  the  Duchess  of ,  IL  .  459 
Bwsggerinic  BuUy  and  Boaster,  L  594 
SWAIR,  CUARLRa,  IL  •  473 

Swallow,  the,  L  .  .         .305 

Swedish  Society— [Lalng],  IL  .  088 
Sweet  Negleet,  the,  L  .113 

Sweet  William's  Farewell  to  Blaok- 

Byed  Susan,  L  .  .         57S 

Swf  rT,  JoMATHAR,  L  54V55S,  0MMQ5 
Swift— Verses  on  his  own  Death,  L  549 
Swift's  ThoughU  on  Various  Sub- 
jects, L  .  .034 
Swiss  and  Italians  Contrasted,  IL  00 
Sword  Chant  of  Thorstein  Raudi,  IL  504 
Sylran  Retreat,  DeMaription  of  a,  L  38 
BVLTB8TRR,  Joshua, L  .  .  84 
Syren's  Bong,  the,  L  .  .199 
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